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J         V  Cilb|€cH  have  of  laic  yean  more  employed  the  p<r  -7  cUTt 

c%,  tfciititKc  tiaptt^Tcrociit  of  the  Eiiglillr  UfiL^in[!t.s  ^,      iciliibi- 

n  iht  HMSkm  birtc  been  exerted  in  cnlnVfiting  .^  ^^i^^g  t*  l  w>i  Itarc 

^AndLnunorcTities  been  waniirvg  toadd  thcii  ii:  :.       .jucrndnKtitiolheir 

tongue*     Johciroo.  vbofc  laigc  mind  and  jufl  taflc  made  biiD  capitbk 

.;  ^4mV  ^^^'^  "-^'^  ^^.'.•ri-rvr,  A,^  1  T^TMiagc  wkh  ongmal  compofmon,  hiii  con- 

ddcrti  igltpgi  eipl:imir»^%  sind  arrafiG;ing  it,  nfid 

]g£t  a  iT^rxit  ui  HIS  Liuiiay,  labouri  ai^d  pHttCTice  :  uf]<l  L)r*  Lowih« 

the  ^'  cjf  the  age,  has  mJed  his  fuperiority  in  his  (lioti  IntfodiK* 

Tjar.     The  ponderous  folio  ha*  gravely  vindicated  the 

r  the  light  ephemeral  fhcct  of  newi  hft«  coirc^cd  trroci 

in  Politicks,  by  flyly  marking  ibem  in  italics,       ^ 

iTicnt  ftapped  here.      While  Johnfofi  and  I/nwth  IflSe 

^iingcn  tiie  onhography  and  conftru^^ion  of  on  ^e^ 

•        I  A%  tiot  been  negledied.      The  iniportance'if  a  cn^  .*nd 

?Qtif;c(;i£]on  was  too  obvious  to  be  overlooked ;  and  the  vrant  of  this 

mfi  r*  talari ty  has  induced  fcveral  ingeniom  men  to  endeavour  at  a 

by  exhibiting  the  irrcgulariiic*  of  pronanciaiion,  and  paitil* 

.^  .  i  ^i;.«n  -ic*,havc  icclaimed  fome  wordi  that  were  not  Rrecovcrablf 

r   t.:  in  u  wiring  found,  and  prevented  oiliers  from  being  perverted  by  igno* 

Taz^e  or  eapnee 

Amofi^  ihoSk  wrttett  who  d^dtvt  the  fir  ft  pr^ifc  on  this  fuhje^p  is  Mr, 
Elf'     '  ho,  tn  his  Principles  of  the  EngUfti  X-anguage,  has  reduced  the 

dkat ,  :  m  ;  and,  by  a  deep  inveftigation  of  the  analogies  of  our  tonguet 

li^  Uid  e:  -  I..    rjJ  jtrn  of  a  jiifl  and  regular  pronunciatitm. 

After  bini,  Ijt,  Ki  n nek  contribuied  a  portion  ff  improvement  by  his  Rheto* 
ricil  Di^ionary  ;  tn  wbich  the  word^  are  divided  into  fyllables  as  they  are 
peoQOuoceidt  ^^^d  fiptircii  placed  over  the  vowels,  to  indicate  their  different 
fomdi.     Bui*  Icman  has  rendered  his  Did  ionary  eitirmely  imperfefl^ 

by  eiiCirdf  orj-iu^i.^^  ^  great  number  of  words  of  doubtful  and  difficult  pro* 
mmciati«» — thoifc  very  words  for  wbich  a  Didionary  of  this  kind  would  be 

7 0  her.'!  fjcceedcd  Mr-  Sheridaiii  who  not  oidy  divided  the  words  mto 

*     ed  iigures  over  the  vowels  as  Dr,  Renrick  had  dnnct  but  by 

\Ati  as  they  are  pr onounccd*  fcemed  to  complete  the  idea  rf 

ricing  DiSionary,  and  to  leave   but  httle   e  x^pedt  a  lion  of  future  in> 

n    at      It  muft,  indeed^  be  coaidfedf  that  Mr*  SheridaD*i  Diaionary  i« 

greatif 
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iv  PREFACE. 

greatly  fiiperior  to  every  other  tliat  preceded  it ;  and  his  method  of  convcv- 
ing  the  found  of  words,  by  fpelling  them  as  they  are  pronounced,  is  highly 
rational  and  ufeful. — But  herefincerity  obliges  me  to  Itop.  The  numerous 
inftances  I  have  given  of  impropriety,  inconlillency,  and  want  of  acquaint- 
ance with  the  analogies  of  the  Language,  fufhciently  Ihew  how  imperfcft*  I 
think  bis  Didlionary  is  upon  the  whole,  and  what  ample  room  was  left  for 
attempting  another  that  might  better  anfwer  the  purpofc  of  a  Guide  to  Pro- 
nunciation. 

The  laft  writer  on  this  fubjefl  is  Mr.  Nares,  who,  in  his  Elements  of  Or- 
thoepy, has  ihewn  a  clearnefs  of  method  and  an  extent  of  obfervation  whicli 
dcfervc  the  higheft  encomiums.  His  Preface  alone  proves  him  an  elegant 
writer,  as  w^ellas  a  philofophical  obi'erver  of  Language:  and  his  Alphabetical 
Index,  referring  near  five  thoufand  words  to  the  rules  for  pronouncing  them, 
is  a  new  and  ufeful  method  of  treating  the  fubjeft :  but  he  fcems,  on  many 
occafionsy  to  have  midaken  the  bed  uiage,  and  to  have  paid  too  little  alten- 
t"on  to  the  firfl  principles  of  pronunciation. 

Tlius  I  have  ventured  to  give  my  opinion  of  my  rivals  and  competitors,  and 
I  hope  without  envy  or  felf-conceit.  Perhaps  it  would  have  been  policy  in  mc 
to  have  been  lilcnt  on  this  head,  for  fear  of  putting  the  publick  in  mind  that 
others  have  written  on  ilie  fubjeft  as  well  as  myfelf :  but  this  is  a  narrow  po- 
licy, which,  under  the  colour  of  tenderncfs  to  others,  is  calculated  to  raife  our- 
felves  at  their  expcnfe.  A  writer,  who  is  confcious  he  defcrves  the  attention 
of  the  Publick,  (and  unlefe  he  is  thus  confcious  he  ought  not  to  write.)  muft  not 
only  wifti  to  be  compared  with  thofe  who  have  gone  before  him,  but  will  pro- 
mote the  comparifon,  by  informing  his  readers  what  others  have  done,  and 
on  what  he  founds  his  prctcnfions  to  a  preference  ;  and  if  this  be  done  with 
faimefs  and  without  acrimony,  it  can  be  no  more  inconfiftenc  with  modefly, 
than  it  is  with  honefty  and  plain  dealing. 

The  work  I  have  to  offer  on  the  fubje<5t  has,  I  hope,  added  fomething  to  the 
publick  (iock :  it  not  only  exhibits  the  principles  of  pronunciation  on  a  more 
fsxtenfive  plan  than  others  have  done,  divides  the  words  into  fyllables,  nnd 
marks  the  founds  of  the  vowels  like  Dr.  Ken  rick,  fpells  the  words  as  they  arc 
pronounced  like  Mr.  Sheridan,  and  dire<fts  die  infpe<5lor  to  the  rule  by  the  word 
like  Mr.  Nares  ;  but,  where  words  are  fubjedl  to  different  pronunciations,  ii 
(bows  the  reafons  from  analogy  for  each,  produces  authorities  for  one  fide  and 
the  other,  and  points  out  the  pronunciation  which  is  preferable.  In  Ihort,  I 
have  endeavoured  to  unite  the  fcience  of  Mr.  Elphinfton,  the  method  of  Mr. 
Nares,  and  the  general  utility  of  Mr.  Sheridan  ;  and,  to  add  to  thefe  advan- 
tages, have  given  critical  obfervation s  on  fuch  words  as  are  fubje^  to  a  diver- 
fity  of  pronunciation,  and  have  iuvited  the  infpe(5tor  to  decide  according  to 
analogy  and  the  bcft  ufage.  - 

But  to  all  works  of  this  kind  there  lies  a  formidable  objection  ;  which  is, 
that  the  pronunciation  of  a  Language  is  neceflarily  indefinite  and  fugitive,  and 
'  that  all  endeavours  to  delineate  or  fettle  it  are  in  vain.  Dr.  Johiifon,  in  his 
Grammar,  prefixed  to  his  Diftionary,  fays  :  "  Moft  of  the  writers  of  Englifh 
**  Grammar  have  given  long  tables  of  words  pronounced  otherwifc  than 
•*  they  are  written ;  and  fcem  not  fufficiently  to  have  confidered,  that,  of 
**  Englilh,  as  of  all  living  tongues,  there  is  a  double  pronunciation  ;  one, 
**  curfory  and  colloquial ;  the  other,  regular  and  folcmn.     The  curfory.pro- 

**  nunciation 

•  See  Principles,  No.  I»4,  l»6,  1*9,  386,  454,  46x,   479»  480,  530;  and  the  words 
Assume,  Coliect,  CovtTovt,  DoKATrvt,  ErBSMi&A,  8ati£TT,  &c.  and  the  iorepan« 
•  bk  prepoiition  Dii- 
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.  tG  hiivc  li;id  a  L-orfufcd  ic!c;v  of  ilie  tUnind- 
nti  rolemn  or  fanplhtr  ncrjliorts*  me  ft«ni«- 
;  and  with  ft  jfci  it  itiiill  be 

rciy  without  i.  T!ic  Eiiglrlh 

'MUprcKuiiciation,  is  cviJefitly  ti^  viilcii 

The  accented  lyUablcs,  by  bci:    ,   ^  1  mitli 

^n  ihc  oftaccciUcd^  have  ihdr  %'Oweb  di  citary  and  <Jtftin£llf 
''^  ?*n  cote  in  tr.ufic  ;  i^  !iik  the  imacc«ntcd  x^p^lU,  for  want 
to  llidc  into  an  obkinity  ci  foundf  KI^it^•  ijica^h  ibffici- 
'-  •!  '  -^i-j  Ciinnoi  be  fodctinitdy  ii3iirlt(;d  owt  ta  the  eye 
JB  litut  nic  under  the  accfiit-     1  hvi*  li^mecf  the 
Eiorclofct''  '        r,ha*ci*l*^^'£;^K■ 
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found  of  the  9  tn  emotion* ^  of  the  0  in  ohedtence^  and  of  the  0  in  monument.  In 
the  hafty  pronunciation  of  common  fpeaking,  the  em  emotion  is  often  fhort- 
enedy  as  if  fpelt  im'ttto-tim;  the  0  in  obedience  fhortened  and  obfcured,  as  \£ 
written  uh-he-dlence ;  and  the  0  in  monutnent^  changed  into  /,  as  if  written 
mon-nt^ment ;  while  the  deliberate  and  elegant  found  of  thefe  vowels  is  the 
long  open  found  they  have,  when  the  accent  is  on  them  in  eqmi^  over\  and 
unit :  butd,  when  unaccented,  feems  to  have  no  fuch  diverfity  ;  it  has  gene- 
rally a  (hort  obfcure  found,  whether  ending  a  fyllable,  or  clofed  by  a  confonant. 
Thus  the  a  in  able  has  its  definite  and  diftindl  fouiid  ;  but  the  fame  letter  in  /o/<f. 
rable\  goes  into  an  obfcure  indefinite  found  approaching  the  (hort  u^  nor  can 
any  folemnity  or  deliberation  give  it  the  long  open  found  it  has  in  the  firft 
word.  Thus,  by  diftinguifliing  vowels  into  their  accented  and  unaccented 
foundsy  we  are  enabled  to  fee  clearly  what  Dr.  Johnfon  faw  but  obfcurely  \  and 
by  this  diftincSion  entirely  to  obviate  the  objcdion. 

Equally  indefinite  and  uncertain  is  his  general  rule,  that  thofe  are  to  be  con- 
fidered  as  the  mod  elegant  fpeakers  who  deviate  leaft  from  the  written  words. 
It  is  certain,  where  cuUom  is  equal,  this  ought  to  take  place ;  and  if  the  whole 
body  of  refpe^able  EngliQi  fpeakers  were  equally  divided  in  their  ptonunciation 
of  the  word  bufy^  one  half  pronouncing  it  hetv^eXt  and  the  other  half  biv,i&e^ 
that  the  former  ought  to  be  acconnte^  the  moft  elegant  fpeakers  ;  but  till  this 
is  the  cafe,  the  latter  pronunciation,  though  a  grofs  deviation  from  ortho-  • 
graphy,  will  ftill  be  eftecmed  the  moft  elegant.  Dr.  Johnfon's  general  rule, 
therefore,  can  only  take  place  where  (uftom  has  not  plainly  decided ;  but,  un- 
fortunately for  the  Englifli  Language^  its  orthography  and  pronunciation  are 
fo  widely  different,  that  Dr.  Watts  and  Dr.  Jones  lay  it  down  as  a  maxim  in 
their  Treatifes  on  Spelling,  that  all  words  which  can  be  founded  different  ways, 
muft  be  written  according  to  that  found  which  is  moft  diftant  from  the  true 
pronunciation  :  and  confequently,  in  fudi  a  Language,  a  pronouncing  Dicti- 
onary muft  be  of  effential  ufe. 

But  ftill  it  may  be  ohjeded  to  fuch  an  undertaking,  that  the  fluctuation  of 
pronunciation  is  fo  great  as  to  render  all  attempts  to  fettle  it  ufelefs.  What  will 
it  avail  us,  it  may  be  faid,  to  know  the  pronnnciation  of  the  prefent  day,  if,  in  a 
few  years,  it  will  be  altered  ?  And  how  are  we  to  know  even  what  the  prefent 
pronunciation  is^  when  the  fame  words  are  often  differently  pronounced  by  dif- 
ferent fpeakers,  and  thofe,  perhaps,  of  equal  numbers  and  reputation  ?  To  this 
it  may  be  anfwered,  that  the  fluctuation  of  our  language,  with  refpeCl  to  its  pro- 
nunciation, feems  to  have  been  greatly  exaggerated^    Except  a  very  few  (ingle 

words 

'  See  tbe  words  Collzct,  Commamo,  Disfatcb,  Dokiitick,  £f  r aci.  Occasion. 

t  Principles,  No.  88,  545. 

\  Principles,  No.  X78. 

S  The  old  and  new  *kHli,  with  all  the  various  dialeds,  muft  have  occafioned  infinite 
irregularity  in  the  pronunciation  of  the  Greek  tongue  ;  and  if  we  may  judge  of  the  Latin 
pronunciation  by  the  ancient  infcriptions,iC  was  little  lefs  variousand  irrc^ar  than  the  Greek. 
Aulas  Geliius  tells  us,  that  Nigidius,  a  grammarian  who  lived  a  little  more  than  a  century 
before  him,  acuted  the  firft  fyllable  of  Faleri ;  but,  fays  he,  '*  fi  quisnunc  Valtrium  appellans 
'<  in  cafu  vocaudi  fecundum  id  prxceptum  Nigidii  acuerit  primam,  non  abcrit  quin  rideatur." 
•—Whoever  now  (hould  place  the  accent  on  the  firft  fyllable  of  yaUrhu^  when  a  vocative  cafe, 
according  to  the  precept  of  Nigidius,  would  fet  every  body  a-laughing.  Even  that  highly 
poliihed  language  the  French,  tiP  wc  may  believe  a  writer  in  the  Encyclop^die,  is  litde  Ids 
irregular  in  this  refped  than  our  own. 

**  Ileft  arriv^,"  fays  he  **  par  les  alterations  qni  fe  fuccedent  rapidement  dans  la  manidre 
de  prononcer,  &  les  correfiions  qui  s*introduifent  lentement  dans  la  mani^e  d*ecrire, 
qua  la  pronunciation  &  I'^critnre  ne  marchent  point  enfemble,  &  que  quoiqull  y  ait 
dies  les  peuplea  les  plus  polices  de  TEuri^,  des  fod^^s  dlumunes  de  lettres  charges  des 
let  modCrery  det  ka  accorder,  ft  de  lc«  rapprocher  dc  b  mine  ligne,  tUea  fe  ttouvent 

enfin 
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n  th**  fono^ttj^  Dt^i'msiT,  tn^  tfsf  rfrril: 
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■r2  :q  jiirt:;idy  wutilti  be  Iccufcd  Ml  tiieir  ^utltft 
,niy  Jiod  *iii;ilngy. 
:hi$  kind  ii  ticu  ccmfined  If' 

.    ciT  not  <tcc«  domed  to  ti 
c>(*iu<Tu>,  la  [he  more  minmc  pan*  >  M 
iMy  be  calledi  whfch  do  not  ftilkc  ihi: 
Mti^ruprictjr  m  piirtiL^uIar  word'*,  bm  o  calif  [i  i  -c. 

1  ;iei  ^te«  a  bad  inipielliun  upon  tlic  whr4c,  y^  r'l 

n man  con verfiiibn  t  but  when  di 
id  for  th;it  purpi^ic  i<\  be  more  dj. 
c*r  faits  them  i  they  h.ivc  been  acttiiV 
•     ud,  for  w.int  ofHrmncfs  of  pionuiitLt- 
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vHi  PRE     r     A     C     E, 

there  are  certain  Jcvl.uions  from  analogy  which  are  not  at  any^ratc  tolerabl ... 
tliere  arc  others  which  only,  as  It  were,  tamilh  the  pronunciation,  and  make  ii 
Icfs  hrilliaut  and  agreeable.  There  are  few  wlio  have  turned  their  thoughts 
on  this  fubjedt,  without  obferving  that  they  fometimes  pronounce  the  fame 
word  or  fy  liable  in  a  different  manner  ;  and  as  neither  of  the  fe  manners  offend-. 
the  ear,  tliey  are  at  a  lofs  to  which  they  Ihall  give  the  preference  j  but  as  on  ; 
muft  neceflarily  be  more  agreeable  to  the  analogy  of  the  language  thaa  the 
other,  a  difplay  of  thefe  analogies,  in  a  DI(flionary  of  this  kind,  will  imnned-- 
atclv  remove  this  uncertainty ;  and  in  this  view  of  the  variety  we  fliall  difcover 
a  iuuefs  in  one  mode  of  fp'^.iking,  which  will  give  a  firmnefs  and  fecurity  t.> 
our  pronunciation,  from  a  conlidence  that  it  is  founded  on  reafon,  and  the  ge- 
neral tendency  of  the  language.     See  Principles,  No.  530,  547,  551,  &c. 

But,  alas !  rcafouing  on  language,  however  well  founded,  may  be  all  over 
turned  by  a  fingle  quotation  from  Horace  : 


-ufus, 


"  Qijcm  penes  arbltrium  eft,  &  jus  &  norma  loquendi.'*' 

This,  It  muft  be  owned,  is  a  fuccln(5l  way  of  ending  the  controverfy ;  and, 
by  virtue  of  this  argument,  we  may  become  critics  in  language,  witliout  the 
trouble  of  ftudying  it :  not  that  I  would  be  thought,  in  the  mod  diftant  man- 
ner, to  deny  that  Cuftom  is  the  fovereign  arbiter  of  language  ;  far  from  it.  T 
acknowledge  its  authority,  and  know  there  is  no  appeal  from  it.  I  wifh  only 
to  difpute,  where  this  arbiter  has  not  decided  ;  for,  if  once  Cuftom  fpeak  out, 
however  abfurdly,  I  fincerely  acquicfce  in  its  featence. 

But  what  is  this  cuftom  to  which  we  muft  fo  implicitly  fubmit  ?  Is  it  the 
ufage  of  the  multitude  of  fpeakers,  whether  good  or  bad  ?  This  has  never 
been  afferted  by  the  moft  fanguinc  abettors  ot  its  authority.  Is  it  the  ufago 
of  the  ftudious  infchools  and  colleges,  with  thofe  of  the  learned  profeffions,  or 
that  of  thofe  who,  from  their  elevated  birth  or  ftation,  give  laws  to  the  re- 
finements and  elegancies  of  a  court  ?  To  confine  propriety  to  the  latter,  whicli 
is  too  often  the  cafe,  feems  an  injury  to  the  former  ;  who,  from  their  very  pro- 
feffion  appear  to  have  a  natural  right  to  a  Ihare,  at  leaft,  in  the  legiilation  of 
language,  if  not  to  an  abfolutc  fovereignty.  The  polilhed  attendants  on  a 
throne  arc  as  apt  to  depart  from  fimplicity  in  language  as  in  drcfs  and  man- 
ners ;  and  noveky,  iiiaead  of  cuftom,  is  too  often  the  jus  £5*  norma  loquendi  of  a 
court. 

Perhaps  an  attentive  obfervation  will  lead  us  to  conclude,  tliat  the  ufage, 
which  ought  to  direft  us,  is  neltlier  of  thefe  we  have  been  enumerating,  taken 
fingly,  but  a  fort  of  compound  ratio  of  all  three.  Neither  a  finical  pronun- 
ciation of  the  court,  nor  a  pedantick  Grscifm  of  the  fchools,  will  be  denominat- 
ed refpeclable  ufage,  till  a  certain  number  of  the  general  mafs  of  fpeakers  have 
acknowledged  them  ;  nor  will  a  multitude  of  common  fpeakers  authorize  any 
pronunciation  which  is  reprobated  by  the  learned  and  polite. 

As  thofe  founds,  therefore,  which  are  the  raoft  generally  received  among  the 
learned  and  polite,  as  well  as  tlie  bulk  of  fpeakers,  arc  the  moft  legitimate,  we 
may  conclude  that  a  majority  of  two  of  thefe  ftates  ought  always  to  concur, 
in  order  to  conftitute  what  is  called  good  ufage. 

But  though  cuftom,  when  general,  is  commonly  well  underftood,  there  are 
fevcral  ftates  and  degrees  of  it  which  are  exceedingly  obfcure  and  equivocal  ; 
and  the  only  method  of  knowing  the  extent  of  cuftom  in  thefe  cafes,  feems  to 
be  an  infpedtion  of  thofe  Difttonaries  which  profeffedly  treat  of  pronunciation. 
We  have  now  fo  many  works  of  this  kind,  that  the  general  current  of  cuftom, 
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ADVERTISEMENT 

TO  THE  THIRD  ENGLISH  EDITION. 


X  HE  rapid  falc  of  the  Second  Edition  of  this  Di^ionary  catled  upon  me 
for  a  Third,  at  a  time  of  life,  and  in  a  (late  of  health,  little  compatible  with 
the  drudgery  and  attention  neceffary  for  the  execution  of  it :  but  as  I  expeftcd 
fuch  a  call,  I  was  not  unmindful  of  whv<tever  might  tend  to  render  it  ftill  more 
worthy  of  the  acceptance  of  the  Public  and  therefore  colleded  many  words » 
which,  though  not  found  in  Didlionaries,  were  conllanlly  to  be  met  with  in 
polite  and  literary  convcrfation,  and  which  wiere  well  defcrving  of  a  place  ia 
the  language,  as  foon  as  written  authorities  could  be  produced  for  them.  Some 
of  thefe  authorities  I  have  produced,  and  have  left  others  to  the  attention  of 
thofe  who  have  more  leifure  and  better  health.  In  the  midft  of  the  impreflion 
of  the  prefent  work,  I  met  with  Mafon's  Supplement  to  Johnfon,  and  found 
feveral  words  worthy  of  infertion,  but  have  carefully  acknowledged  the  obli- 
gation ;  and  take  this  opportunity  of  thanking  that  gentleman  for  the  benefit 
1  have  derived  from  his  Supplement,  which  I  think,  if  continued,  admirably- 
calculated  for  the  improvement  and  (lability  of  the  language. 
^  But  as  the  great  objeft  of  the  prefent  Didionary  was  pronunciation,  I  was 
very  folicitous  to  be  as  accurate  as  poilible  on  this  point,  and  therefore  negledt- 
ed  no  opportunity  of  informing  myfelf  where  I  was  in  the  leaft  doubtful,  and 
of  correding  myfelf  where  there  was  the  leaft  (hadow  of  an  error.  Thefe  oc- 
cafions,  however,  were  not  very  numerous.  To  a  man  bom,  as  I  was,  with- 
in a  few  miles  of  the  Capital,  living  in  the  Capital  almoft  my  whole  life,  and 
exercifing  myfelf  there  in  public  fpeaking  for  many  yeurs ;  to  fuch  a  perfon,  if 
to  any  one,  the  true  pronunciation  of  the  language  muft  be  very  familiar :  and 
to  this  familiarity  I  am  indebted  for  the  fecurtty  I  have  felt  in  deciding  upon 
the  founds  of  feveral  fyllables,  which  nothing  but  an  infantine  pronunciation 
could  determine.  If  I  ifiay  borrow  an  allufion  from  jnufic,  I  might  obfcrve, 
that  there  is  a  certain  tune  in  every  language  to  which  the  ear  of  a  native  is  fer, 
and  which  often  decides  on  the  preferable  pronunciation,  though  entirely  igno- 
rant of  the  reafons  for  it; 

But  rhi^  vernacular  inftind,  as  it  may  be  called,  has  been  feconded  by  a  care- 
ful invcftigation  of  the  analogies  of  the  language.  Accent  and  Quantity,  the 
great  efficients  of  pronunciation,  are  feldorp  miftaken  by  people  of  education  in 
die  Capital ;  but  the  great  bulk  of  the  Nation,  and  thofe  who  form  the  moft  im- 
portant part  of  it,  are  without  tlieic  advantages,  and  therefore  want  fuch  a  guide 
to  dired  them  as  is  here  oflfered.  Even  polite  and  literary  people,  who  fpeak 
only  from  Aie  ear,  will  Bnd  that  this  organ  will,  in  a  thouiand  ti}ftaAces,  prove 
but  a  very  uncertain  guide,  without  a  knowledge  of  thofe  principles  by  which 
the  ear  irf'elf  is  infenfibly  directed,  and  which,  having  their  origin  in  the  nature 
of  lansruage,  operate  with  fteadinefs  and  regidarity  in  the  midft  of  the  fickleft 
afFe<*tation  and  caprice.  It  can  fcarcely  be  fuppofed  that  the  moft  experienced 
fpeaker  has  heard  every  word  in  the  language,  and  the  whole  circle  of  feiences 
pronounced  exadtly  as  it  ought  to  be  $  and  if  this  be  the  cafe,  he  muft  fometimes 
have  recourfe  to  the  principles  of  pronunciation  when  his  ear  is  either  uninforzn^ 
ed  or  unfaithfuL    Thcie  principles  are  thofe  general  laws  of  articulation  which 
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former,  two  confonants  almoft  always  lengthen  the  preceding  vowel,  and  in  th^ 
latter  as  conibntly  (hortcn  it.  Thus,  without  arguing  in  a  vicious  circle,  we 
find,  that  as  a  divifion  of  the  generality  of  words,  as  they  are  adlually  pronounc- 
edy  gives  us  the  general  laws  of  fyllabication,  fo  thefe  laws,  once  onderftood, 
direA  us  in  the  divifion  of  fuch  words  as  we  have  never  heard  a^ually  pro- 
nounced, and  confequently  to  the  true  pronunciation  of  them.  For  thefe  opcra- 
tions>  like  caofe  and  effe^,  TcReh  mutually  a  light  on. each  other,' and  prove* 
that  by  nicely  obferving  the  path  which  cud^m  in  language  has  once  taken* 
we  can  more  than  guefs  at  the  line  Ihe  mud  keep  in  a  Umilar  cafe,  where 
her  footiieps  are  not  quite  fo  difeemibk.  So  true  is  the  obfervation  of  Scatiger  a 
Jta  omnibus  in  rebut  cfrti/Jima  raHone  fihi  ipfa  refpondet  natura.  Dc  caufis 
Jrftng,  Lat. 
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**  ■'  '   ynd  kngthcned  when  it  precedes  die  lei tcr  r*  m 

,t  he  on  the  vowel ;  ;is  likcwife  when  it  precede* 

'     ','      oraiitof  this  latter  cKCCf  J  i  ii-f 

y  xvere  wyiltcn  kfnum,   .  /* 

I  ui  ^t  mArkcd  by  diffcfcflt  ciui  <«r 

,.u,   in  Patil ;  ii^y,  in  Uw  ;  ^//|  tut  ,    in 

i  Uik«  4ec*  tlic  Irifh  make  no  millake^  eiecpt  in  dul  of  /k,  ja»  be* 

',Tcl,  f,  is  for  the  moH  part  fotindcd  u  liy  the  EngUfTi,  wheti 

*^  '-  iti  it;  whilft  the  ltt(h  tn  mofl  words  give  k  iIk  fcmnd  ol 

3i€'     This  found  of  ^  Tec]  ih  marked  by  differ tnt  combi- 

* 'th  2%  ea,  tit  e  final  mute,  ei,  and  ir.     In  tlic  two  laft 

d  L'f  the  Infb  never  millTikc  i  fiich  as  tn  natt^fttm^fieiti^ 

'  1  the  otherst  they  4lmf>ll  timverfally  change  the  fouml 

*'  f  the  combination  erf.  diey  pronounce  tlie  words  /m« 

'    '.ff^/ay.  ^i^yj  :  inilcad  of /!**■, /irf* /^V//L     I'he 

n  J  tf>  ri7  %%'h<' never  the  accent  is  on  the  vowtl 

r^i  ;\  i'far^  to  ff^r*  toy^r/f  ir,  tO 

:  ,u(s  t!ie  f<»yttdof  A  »n  fiiie.  For 

:c>ii5,   the  gcndcmcn  of  Ireland,  aticr  ibmc 

1  _    I  4rc  apt  til  fall  into  the  general  rule  ^  und 

**  ptoaoimcc  ihcfc  vords  as  it  Ipdt  £i^f/.  htr.fi».'rrt  kc. 


C     xiv     ] 

•*  £i  is  alfo  founded  ee  by  the  Englifli,  and  as  k  by  the  Irifli ;  thus  the  word 
•*  de^fffi/,  receive^  are  pronounced  by  tlicm  as  if  written  dt/atcy  rt/ave.  Ei  is 
**  always  founded  fe^  except  when  a^  follows  it,  as  in  the  words  reign^  fi^g***. 
*•  deigtiy  &c.;  as  alfo  in  the  words  rein  (of  a  bridle),  rein  deer,  t^Wxr>  drein^  veiit 
**  heir^  which  are  pronounced  like  rain^  vain,  drain^  vaif,  air, 

**  The  final  mute  e  makes  the  preceding  r  in  the  fame  fy liable,  when  accented , 
**  have  the  found  of  f^,  as  in  the  words  fuprime,  finc^re,  repldte.  This  rule  is 
'*  almoft  univerfally  broken  through  by  the  Iri(h,  who  pronounce  all  fuch 
**  words  as  if  written  fiiprimc,  fmscirc,  replite,  &c.  There  are  but  two  excep* 
'<  tions  to  this  rule  in  the  Engliih  pronunciation,  which  are  the  words  there, 
'*  where, 

**  In  the  way  of  marking  this  found,  by  a  double  r,  as  thus  ee^  as  the  Irifh 
"  never  make  any  miftakes,  the  beft  method  for  all  who  want  to  acquire  the 
*•  right  pronunciation  of  thefe  fevcral  combinations  is,  to  fuppofe  that  m,  «, 
"  and  ^,  attended  by  a  final  mute  <?,  are  all  fpelt  with  a  double  e,  or  ee» 

<<  Ey  is  always  founded  like  i  by  the  Eue^lifh,  when  the  accent  is  upon  it ; 
**  as  in  the  words  prey^^  anveyy  pronounced  pray^  convay.  To  this  there  arc 
«•  but  two  exceptions,  in  the  words  k^y  and  liy  founded  kee,  lee.  The  Irifh, 
^  in  attempting  to  pronounce  like  the  Englifli,  often  give  the  fame  found  to  ey, 
••  as  ufually  belongs  to  ei ;  thus  for^npy,  convey^  they  {^j  pres',  eonifee. 

^*  A  ftridl  obfervation  of  thefe  few  rules,  with  a  due  attention  to  the  verj'  ftvr 
•<  exceptions  enumerated  above,  will  enable  the  well-educated  natives  of  Ire- 
•*  land  to  pronounce  their  words  exadlly  in  the  fame  way  as  the  more  polifbed 
'*  part  of  the  inhabitants  of  England  do,  fo  far  sl%  the  vowels  are  concerned. 
«*  Tlic  diphthongs  they  commit  no  fault  m,  except  in  the  found  of  I,  which 
•*  has  been  already  taken  notice  of  in  the  Grammar*  :  where*  likewife,  the 
**  only  diflFcrence  in  pronouncing  any  of  the  confonants  has  been  pointed  out ; 
<'  which  is,  the  thickening  the  founds  of  ^  and  f,  in  ceruin  iituations ;  and  an 
•*  cafy  method  propofed  of  correfting  this  habit .f 

"  in  order  to  complete  the  whole,  I  (hall  now  give  a  lift  of  fuch  detached 
^  words,  that  do  not  come  under  any  of  the  above  rules,  as  are  pronounced 
**  differently  in  Ireland  fiom  what  they  are  in  England. 

*  **  Vide  p.  1 1,  where  the  true  manner  of  pronouncing  the  diphthong  /  itpomted  out ;  the 
***  Irlih  pronouncing  it  much  in  the  £»me  manner  as  the  French. 

j  "  The  letter  d  has  always  the  fame  found  hy  thofe  who  pronounce  Engliih  well ;  bat  the 
*"  Provincials,  particularly  the  irifli,  Scotch,  and  Wciih,  in  many  words  thicken  the  found 
''  by  a  mixture  of  breath.  Thus,  though  they  found  tbe^  right  in  the  pofitive  ImiJ  and 
**  hroad^  in  the  comparative  degree  they  thicken  it  by  an  afpiration,  and  found  it  as  if  it  were 
"**  written  huJher^  hroaJber.  litis  vicious  pronunciation  is  produced  by  puihing  the  tongue 
*^  forward  fo  as  to  touch  the  teeth  in  fanning  that  found:  and  the  way  co  cure  it  is  eafy  ;  for  as 
**  they  can  pronounce  the  d  properly  in  the  word  -ioud,  let  them  i%ft  a  little  upon  that  fylla- 
**  ble,  keeping  the  tongue  in  the  pofition  of  forming  J,  and  then  let  them  feparate  it  from  the 
**  upp-r  gum  without' puftiiog  it  forward,  ami  the  found  der  will  be  produced  of  courfe ;  for 
^  the  organ  being  left  in  the  polition  of  founding  ^at  the  end  of  the  fyllabielMi,  is  necefl»> 
*^  rily  in  the  pofition  of  farming  the  fame  ^  in  uttering  the  laiMyUaUe,  uniefs  it  makes  a  new 
**  movement,  as  in  the  cafe  of  probruding  it  ib  as  to  touch  the  teeth.  This  letter  is  fometimcs 
''  though  not  efteu«  quiefcent,  as  is  the  words  bandktrthief^  handfime^  bandfti. 

^  In  prononndng  the  letter  t  the  Iriih  and  other  Provincials  thicken  the  found*  as  was  be- 
**  fore  mentioned  with  regard  to  the  d;  for  Ifttirr^  they  fay  iettber:  for  utter ,  uttlters  and  fo  on 
***  in  all  words  of  that  ftru^ure.  This  faulty  manner  anfes  from  the  fame  ctufe  that  was 
**  mentioned  as  affeAing  the  fnnnd  of  the  d ;  I  mean  the  |nr«truding  of  the  tongue  fo  as  to 
^  touch  the  teeth,  and  is  curable  only  in  the  fame  way." 


C     xv     ] 

Iriihfrmm  Engltjh  pron,  Iri/h  pron»  En^Iifly  pron, 

'cbi'crfol  ch^'ful  \hx\\h  ^  lengthy  Icnkth 

feaxfui  f^i'ful  ftriiv  [^Jlrove)  firovc 

di&T  dore  driiv  {Jrove)  di6vc 

flj<5r  flore         .  t^n'ure  U'nurc 

gipe  g^pc  ten'ablc  tenable 

gtth'cr  (^ii/ir^r)  gatli'er  wiuth  writh 

beard  Mrd  writh  {luroth)  wroth 

b'lOl  b^ll  fd'rcwcl  fir'wcl 

beilK  biiili  rode  rod 

p(lIK  piLilh  Ihiide  flrod 

^^\1  pull  l]i6ne  (hon 

p^Y^vt  pul'pit  fliifm  {fchifm)  zlfm 

ck\f  cilf  whd'reforc  wh^r'forc 

k^ch  (csKri?')  catch  th^'refore  thdr'tbre 

coAxCc  {coarfg)  c6arfe  br^rh  (^breadth)  br^dth 

courfc  ^cour/c )  c6ar{e  cowld  (fo/^)  cold 

cdun  c6urt  bowld  (WJ)  bold 

inal^'cious  malifli'us  coffer  co'fcr 

padding  padding  enda'avour  cnddv'ur 

quo(h  {quajb)  qu^lh  fi'it  {foot)  Rit 

l^zh'ur  {Uifia^e)  W'zhur  mifch^'cvous  mirchivous 

cli'mour  cldm'mur  In 'ion  [onion)  fin'nyun 

U^YA  {Michael)  Mi'kcl  pi^t  pfit 

di^th  (drought)  drout  r^illi  {reach)  r^ach 

siich  {/earth)  s^rch  fqul'dron  fquod'run 

s6nrce  {Jovree)  s6rce  zdalous  zdl'lus 

c^ihion  dudiion  zAa'lot  zdl'lut 

ftringth  [firef^tb)  ftidnkth 

••  Thefc,  after  the  clofeft  attention,  are  all  the  words,  not  included  in  the 
rules  before  laid  down,  that  I  have  been  able  to  colkdl,  in  which  the  well-edu- 
cated natives  of  Ireland  differ  from  thofe  of  England." 

I  (Kail  mate  no  obfcrvations  on  the  accuracy  of  this  lift,  but  defire  my  reader 
to  obferve,  that  the  ftrongeft  chara(^erift!cs  of  the  pronunciation  of  Ireland  is 
the  rough  jarring  pronunciation  of  the  letter  /2,  and  the  afpiration  or  rough 
breathing  before  all  the  accented  vowels.  (For  the  true  found  of  R^  fee  that 
letter  in  the  Principles,  No.  419. )  And  for  the  rough  breathing  or  afpiration 
of  the  vowels,  the  pupil  (hould  be  told  not  to  bring  tlie  voice  fuddenly  from 
^  brcaft,  buc  to  fpeak,  as  it  were,  from  the  mouth  only. 

It  may  obferved  too,  that  the  natives  of  Ireland  pronounce  rtn  at  the  end 
•f  a  word  fo  diftindly  as  to  form^wo  feparate  fy llables.  Thu^florm  ^nd  farm 
^<^em  ibiKidcd  by  them  as  '\(  wrhtcnjfjwrufn,  fa-ruTji ;  while  the  linglifh  found 
™  '  fo  foft  and  {6  dofc  to  the  «,  that  it  fecms  pronounced  nearly  as  if  writtea 

A'carlyihe  fame  obfcr^tions  are  applicable  to  Ivi.  When  thefe  letters  end  a 
word,  they  are,  in  Ireland,  pronounced  at  fuch  a  diftance,  diat  helm  and  realm 
Haxrad  as  if  written  hel-um  and  real  urn ;  but  in  England  the  /  and  m  are  pronounc- 
ed at  ckrfc  as  poflible,  aad  fo  as  to  foim  but  one  fy liable.  Fo  remedy  this,  it 
Will  be  acceiTiiry  for  the  poptl  to  make  a  colle<Slion  of  words  terminating  with 
^ic  confonanUy  and  to  pra^e  them  over  till  a  true  pronunciation  is  acquired. 

Ruiei 


Rules  to  be  ohfervedby  the  Nathes  ^f  Scot la»t>  fir  attaimng  ajufi  Pronuacialion 

of  Engli/b* 

1  HAT  pronunciation  which  diftinguiflies  the  inhabitants  of  Scotland  Is  of 
a  very  different  kind  from  that  of  Ireland,  and  may  be  divided  into  the  quan- 
tity, quality,  and  accentuation  of  the  vowels.  With  lefpedt  to  quantity,  it 
may  be  obferved^  that  the  Scotch  pronounce  almoft  all  their  accented  vowels 
long.  Thus,  if  I  am  not  miftaken,  they  would  pronounce  babkf  hay-bit ; 
tepiditee-ptd  ;Jittnertfce»ner  ;  confcloust  cont'Jhus  ;  and  fubjeS^fa^'jeQ  :^  it  is  noc 
pretended,  however,  that  every  accented  vowel  is  fo  pronounced,  but  that 
fuch  a  pronunciation  is  very  general,  and  particularly  of  tjhe  /.  This  vowel 
is  (hort  in  EngliHi  pronunciation,  where  thp  other  vowels  are  long }  th«s,  «««- 
JioHf  adhefion^  emotion f  confufiottt  haye  the  a^  ey  o^  and  ir,  lone ;  and  in  tfae(e 
inftances  the  Scotch  would  pronounce  them  like  the  Englifh  ;  but  in  tyifion^ 
declfion^  &c.  where  the  Englifh  pronounce  the  /  (hort,  the  Scotch  lengthen  this 
letter  by.pronouncing  it  like  ee^  at  if  the  words  were  written  vcf^M,  ieceejienj 
&c.  and  this  peculiarity  is  untverfal  The  beft  way,  therefore)  to  corred  this, 
will  be  to  madce  a  colledion  of  the  moft  ufual  words  which  have  the  vowek 
fliort,  and  to  pronuunce  them  daily  till  a  habit  is  formed.  See  Principles, 
No.  507. 

With  refpe»a  to  the  quality  of  the  vowels,  it  may  be  obierved,  that  the  in- 
habitants of  Scotland  are  apt  to  pronounce  the  a  like  a'o),  where  the  Englifh 
give  it  the  flender  found  :  thus  Satan^  is  pronounced  Sanvtan,  and  fatai^famf' 
tai.  It  may  be  remarked  too,  that  ^e  Scotch  give  this  found  to  the  a  pre- 
ceded by  Wi  according  to  the  general  rule<  without  attending  to  the  exceptions, 
PrincipleSi  No  88  ;  and  thus,  inftcadof  making  wax^  wa/t^  and  twangs  rhyme 
with  tax^Jhaftt  and  hangy  they  pronounce  them  fo  as  to  rhyme  with  ho^^Joft^ 
and  fong.  The  fhort  e  in  hedsfid^  red*,  dec.  borders  too  much  upon  the  Englifh 
found  of  ay  in  had^  lady  mad^  &c  and  the  (hort  i  in  bid^  lidy  rid^  too  much 
on  the  Englifh  found  of  r  in  bedy  hd^  red*  To<:om6t  this  error,  it  would  be 
uTeful  to  collet  the  long  and  fhort  founds  of  thefe  vowels,  and  to  pronounce 
the  long  ones  iirft,  and  to  (horten  them  by  degrees  till  they  are  perfedly  fhort  ; 
at  the  fame  time  pieferving  the  radical  found  of  the  vowel  in  both,  'llius  the 
correfpondent  long  founds  to  the  e  in  bed^fedy  tedyzvt  badey  fade^  rade  ;  and 
that  of  the  fhort  i  \n  bid^  iidy  riJ^  are  beady  leady  reed;  ^nd  the  former  of 
thefe  clafTes  will  naturally  lead  the  ear  to  the  true  found  of  the  latter,  the  only 

dtfierence 

*  That  this  is  the  general  mode  of  pronottneing  thefe  wordt  in  Scotland*  isindlfputsble  : 
and  it  ii  highly  prohahle  that  the  Scotch  have  pre&rred  the  old  £nglt(h  pronunciation,  from 
tvhich  the  Englim  themfelves  have  infenfibly  departed.  Dr.  Hicks  obfervcd  long  ago,  that 
the  Scotch  faxonrffti  in  tiheir  language  much  more  than  the  Engliih ;  and  it  it  fcarcely  to  be 
doubted  that  a  fituation  nearer  to  the  Continent,  and  a  greater  commercial  intcrcourfe  with 
other  nations,  made  the  Engliih  admit  of  numberlefs  changes  which  never  eitended  to  Scot- 
land. About  the  reign  of  Queen  Elisabeth,  when  the  Oreek  and  Latin  langnages  were  cul* 
tivated,  and  the  pedantry  of  mewing  an  acqnainunce  with  them  became  falhionabie,  it  is  not 
improbable  that  an  alteration  in  the  quantity  of  many  wordi  took  place ;  for  as  in  Latin 
almoft  every  vowel  before  a  fingle  confonant  is  fhort,  fo  in  Engliih  almoft  every  vowel  in  the 
fame  fituation  was  fuppofed  to  be  long,  or  our  ancef^ors  would  not  have  doubled  the  confonant 
in  the  participles  of  verbs  to  prevent  the  preceding  vowel  from  lengthening.  But  when  once 
this  aflredbation  of  Latinity  was  adopted,  it  is  no  wonder  it  fhonld  extend  beyond  it<t  principles, 
and  fliortcn  feveral  vowela  in  EngUlh,  becaufe  they  were  (hort  in  the  original  Latin ;  and  in 
this  manner,  perhaps,  might  the  diverfity  between  the  quantity  of  the  hngUih  and  the  Scotch 
pronunciation  arife,  (54^;  C543}*     ^^^  DaAMA, 


t  »•»  J 


k 


In  the  «)ii9iiitltir»    Ihe  tbort  •  ta  a$^,  /m{^,  ^«l,  flti:.  is  ipt  cq 
'  r^  nmiyM^e,  gmt,  Ac.     To 

n  A<i//.     That  tbc   nilitul 

iDd  V  cd  itito   tlie 

f,<iri,  .-    ..-  •  .   \    :  \        'J    bffi  to   ic* 

!s  which  mnr  colicacd  in  the  I'rinr/piei,    No   16^1 
*  *>  when  ihc  accent  I »  upon  Jr  -    *ilJ    witJi   irf|)cd 
^c  nblcfvcd,  that  tbr  pi  <ici  p-ridiar 

c  words  entinncrjitcd,  i'miLi^nti^  No.  17^ 
ltd,  it  mjy  be  oblerved^  tltat  ^  m/pctft  tm^Jt 
j^n,  EC*  b;nc  ;i  Inng  found*  isgcneriUj  (hAft- 

«d  in  Sc  i  of  the  u  in  /W/  .*  and  it  mull  be  remrm- 

rrc^  tiui  «;i'v</»  »«W^  ^«^t  '^<'^'^«  iiao^p  fioi,  are  tiie  of)I|r  wordi  where   diis 
i^ixw4  «€  m  oQght  to  ukc  pkce* 

Tlie  acftcmuAtioTv,  both  in  Scot  bud  and  trcbnd,  (if  by   acctr  vc 

fir-in  ihc  t^rcfi.aodiwiihic  kind  of  lirefs;  is  fo  much  the  £iii»i:r  a\  t'  '  '^g* 

fKW  iTColkd  many  words  tn  which  ihcy  dt0er«     Indeed  it  it  were 

■  rii!ji;Vin  of  cAch  country  would  he  differtnt :  for  ai  Enghfli  verfc 

.  if  this  accent  or  ilreis  were  upon  diffcrcni    fytU* 

what  1%  veric  tn  England  would  not  be  vc  He  in 

ihk  fuHiciendy  Jl^ows  how  very  inde&iuelf  tbc 

ht«fioo,  •  be  allowed  to  be  a  competent  jadgc  in  tliis  caJCf 

UsaiiQ  S^cuknU  mcy  pronounce y^/'^i»<^r,  ^*Vfj^,  ^'^mw/i  fiM^cf^  fnum^^ 
4/rjri',  €9iajfruit  rejrufp  re/phe^  ^Qvt^rn^  Sartft,  ranfi  4,  ftm/h  wlih  the 
Tbhic  inilcad  of  the  firlK     To  thislill  may    be  added  the 
1   tber   profiounee  as  tf  written  memfi  1  and  ihougb  tliey 
«cc  liK  '  I*  of  ^diia/,  like  cht  Knglifh,  they   broadert 

mih.  c  word  were  fycli  mtiat^h     h  may  be  farther 

led  that  tbej  pbceai)  accent  on  the  comparative  ji d verb  m,  m  the  phradct 
J,*  /^-'/v.    ij  m.r^ir,  .</  ^mitt  Scc>  whilc  thc  Engliih*  etccfit  In  ftinc 
arti  'iet,  lay  no  ftrefs   on   this  word,  but   protiounce 

c  vr«*.^>%ta  i.woor  three  fylUbles  without  at^y  accent  on  th& 
hdk,' 

""  ♦      *    —  V^oottnctatibn  of  rmglc  W4>rd«p  there  is  a  tone  of  voice 
ire  accompaniedij  tliai  diftinguilhcs  a  native  of  Ireland 
'  iKutUriii  J.1  much  AS  an  improper  found  of  the  kitcri*     This  is  vulgarly,  and, 
"  It  iVtef  tttffffirafi  ftrrft  only,  but  tlie  kind  of  tbefs,  I  thinkt  not  improperly 
fcaSlf^  -  ■        there  is  :m  afpcnty  in  tlie  Infh  diaieft,  and  a 

i4»s^  ,    it  of  thc  Aides  or  infledtinns  they  m*ikc  ufe  of, 

^ikay  wnhcoQ^cnLC  be  aihrm^d^  that  much  of  the  peculiarity  which  dh* 
f^B^itds  Sj]c^j>  may  be  t educed  to  a  preJoniinant  ufc  of  one  of  thcCt 
>  his  fufficicnily  ftudied  the  fpeaking  v^^ncc  to  diHinguifh 
nrnntinriation  of  an  Infhman  and  a  Scotchman    who 
i^T  coaniry^  and  he  will  find  that  tlie  former 
iidjiiii^,  .»i*v*  Uid  latter  with  the  riiiixg  Infleifliont  ;  suid  if  diis 
c  h 


*  $eetyfttiirf«llf  tiitttn^lifierf  tit  £lciiicni«  of  Elocution,  Val  II,  ptge  £3^ 

t  0»  r«th9  die  Hfh^  drtttmlkit     For  m  explinatimi  «f  thk  infi«&i«ni  fee  Ri^etoriv^ 


is  the  cafe,  a  teacher,  if  he  underftands  thefe  Aides,  ought  to  direS  his  inftruc-> 
tion  fo  as  to  remedy,  the  imperfedion.  But  as  avoiding  the  wrong,  and  feizin  j 
the  right  at  tlje  fame  inftant,  is,  perhaps,  too  great  a  tafk  for  human  powen, 
t  would  advife  a  native  of  Ireland,  who  has  much  of  the  accent,  lo  pronounce 
almoft  ajl,  his  words,  and  end  all  his  fentences,  with  the  rifiig  Aide;  and  a 
Scotchman  in  the  fame  manner,  toufe  the  falling  inflexion  ;  this  will,  in  fomc 
meafure,  cou^teraft  the  natural  propenfity.  and  bids  fairer  fo:  bringing  the  pu- 
pil to  ihat. nearly  ecjual  mixture  of  b'th  Aides  which  dillihguiAies  the  EngliAi 
fpeakei",  than  endeavourinj:^  at  firft  to  catch  the  agreeable  variety.  For  this 
purpofe  the  te<icher  ought  to  pronounce  all  the  Angle  words  in  the  leflT^n  with 
die  falling  inflection  to  a  iScotchman,  and  with  the  rifing  to  an  IriAiman  j  and 
Aioultifrt^uently  give  the^aufes  in  a  fentence  the  fame  inflexions*  to  each  of 
thefe  pupils,  where  he  would  vary  them  to  a  native  of  England.  Bht  white  the 
human  voice  remains  uriftudied,  there  is  little  expeftation  that  this  diftinfiion  of 
the  Aides  Aiould  be  applied  lo  thefe  ufeful  purpofes.  < 

Befides  a  peculitirity  of  inflection,,  which  I  take  to  be  a  faHing  circumflex,  di* 
re&ly  oppofite  to  that  of  the  Scotch,  the  Welch  pronounce  the  iharp  conionants 
and  afpirations  Inftead  of  the  flat  (See  Principles,  No.  29,  41.)  Thus  for  5i^ 
they  fay  pif-k  ;  for  bloody  phot ;  and  for  goo Jy  coot.  InAead  of  virtue  znd  vtce^  they 
fAj  Jlrtue  ^nifict ;  inftead  of  Zftf/ and /r/i^,  they  fay  feal  zxid  prace  s  inftead 
oiihefe  and  thofe,  they  fay  thece  and  ihoce ;  and  inftead  ofa%un  and  ofier^  they  fay 
akfljer  and  ojher  ;  and  for  jall^  chail.  Thus  there  are  nine  diftindt  confonant 
founds  which,  to  the  Welch,  are  entirely  ufelefs.  To  fpealc  with  propriety, 
tberetorc,  the  Welch  ought  for  fome  tjme  to  pronounce  the  flat  confonants  and 
afpirations  only  ;  that  is.  they  ought  not  only  to  pronounce  them  where  the  let- 
ters require  the  flat  found,  but  even  where  they  require  the  Aiarp  found;  this  will 
be  thebcft  wayto  acquire  a  habit  ;  and  when  this  is  once  done,  a  diftindion 
will  be  eafily  made,  and  a  juft  pronunciation  more  readily  acquired. 

There  is  ftarcely  any  part  of  England  remote  from  the  capital  where  a  differ- 
ent fyftem  of  pronunciation  does  not  prevail.  As  in  Wales  they  pronounce 
the  fharp  confonants  for  the  flat,  fo  in  Somerfetfliire  they  pronounce  many  oif  the 
flat  inftead  of  the  Aiarp  :  thus  for  Some^fetJBirf^  they  fay  Zomerfetjbire  ;  for  Jo" 
tber^  vatber  ;  fir  /^ink,  THink  ;  and  fotfurej  %hure* 

There  are  dialefts  peculiar  to  Cornwall,  LancaAiire,  YorkAiirc,  and  every 
diftant  county  in  England  ;  bilt  as  a  conAderation  of  thefe  would  lead  to  a  de- 
tail top  minute  for  the  prefent  occaAon,  I  Aiall  conclude  thefe  remarks  with  a 
few  obfervations  on  the  peculiarities  of  my  countrymen,  the  Cockneys ;  who, 
91s  they  are  the  models  of  pronunciation  to  the  diftant  provinces,  ought  to  be 
the  more  fcnipuloufly  correct. 
» 

TiRST  Fault  op  the  Londonsrs. — Pronouncings  indt/lindiy after  ft. 

The  letter/  after  ^,  from  the  very  difficulty  of  its  pronanciation,  is  often 
founded  inarticulately.  The  inhabitants  of  London,  of  the  lower  order,  cut  the 
knot,  and  pronounce  it  in  a  diftin<5t  fyllable,  as  if  ^  were  before  it ;  but  this  ts  to 
be  avoided  as  the  greateft  blemiAi  in  fpeaking  :  the  three  lift  letters  'wipofit^Jifts^ 
ml/Is f  &c.  muft  all  be  diftinftly  heard  in  one  fyllable,  and  without  permitting  the 
letters  to  coalefce.  For  the  acquiring  of  this  found,  it  will  be  proper  to  felefl 
nouns  that  end  in  Jl  or  Jie  ;  to  form  them  into  plurals,  and  pronounce  them 
forcibly  and  diftin<ftly  every  day.  1  he  fame  may  be  obferved  of  the  third  pcr- 
foR  of  verbs  ending  in^j  or  Jies^  as  perfijls^  <wajlei^  hajhs^  &c. 

Secomo 
*  See  the  word  Cbamge. 
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Sbcond  Vavlt. --^Pronouncing  ^vfor  v,  and  inverf^iy^ 

The  pronunciation  of  v  for  w,  and  more  frequently  of  w  for  v,  amoog  |hc  in- 
habirants  of  London,  and  thofe  not  always  of  the  lower  order,  is  a  Wemifti  of 
the  firft  magnitude^  The  difficulty  of  remedying  this  defe^  is  the  greater,  as 
the  cure  of  one  of  thefc  miftakes  has  a  tendency  to  promote  the  other. 

Thus,  if  you  are  very  careful  to  make  a  pupil  pronounce  veaiaxxd  vinegary  npt 
as  if  written  'svealzxid  ivhifgar^  you  will  find  him  very  apt  to  pronounce  taim  ai^d 
wind,  as  if  written  viae  and  vind.  The  only  method  of  rediFymg  tfi is  habit  Teems 
to  be  this  :  Let  the  pupil  feled  from  a  Didlionary,  not  only  all  the  words  that  be- 
gin with  v,  but  as  many  as  he  can  of  thoiie  that  have  this  letter  in  any  ot;her  part^ 
Let  him  be  told  to  bite  his  under  lip  while  he  is  founding  the  v  in  th«'>fe  words, 
and  to  pnwftife  this  every  day  till  he  pronounces  the  v  properly  at  firft  fight;  then, 
and  not  till  then,  let  him  piurfuc  the  fame  method  with  the  w;  which  he  muft 
be  diie^cd  to  pronounce  by  a  j>outing  out  of  the  lips  wi^thont  fuflPorinc;  them  to 
touch  the  teeth,  llius  by  giving  all  the  attention  to  only  one  of  thefe. letters 
at  a  time,  and  fixing  by  habit  the  true  foiind  of  that,  we  (hall  at  laft  find  both  of 
them  reduced  to  tiicir  proper  pronunciation,  in  a  Ihortcr  time  than  by  endea- 
yofiring  to  reftify  them  both  at  once.  .... 

Third  Fault. — NotfiuncUng  h  afitr  w. 

The  afpiratei  is  often  funk,  particularly  in ^e  capital,  where  we  flo  not  find 
the  leaft  diftin^ion  «^f  found  between  m)hite  and  wi/r,  nuhet  and  w-'/,  where  w:\dL 
w^e^  &c.  The  b^li  method  to  rcdlify  this,  is  to  coHedt  all  tne  words  cf  d^is 
defcription  from  a  Didionary,  anci  write  them  down ;  and  inftead  of  ih  wi,  to 
'begin  them  with  Aoo  in  a  diftin^ fyllable,  and  fo  to  pronounce  fheni.  Thus,  let 
'arhile  be  written  and  f<^unded  hc^-ile ;  'wSt'tl  hoo  tt ;  where^  too-are  i  witp,  hoo* 
ipf  Scci  This  is  no  more,  as  Dr.  Lowth  obferves,  than  placing  the  a  pirate  in 
its  true  pofition  before  the  iv,  as  it  is  in  the  Saxon,  which  the  words  come  from  ; 
where  .we  may  obferve,  that  though  we  have  altered  the  orthography  of  our  an* 
ceftors,  we  have  ftill  preferved  their  pronunciation. 

FovftTH  Fault  .r^N^ot  founding  h  where  U  ought  io  he  founded^  and  inverfely. 

A  ftill  worfe  habit  than  the  laft  prevails,  chiefly  amonjr  the  people  of  London, 
that  of  finking  the  h  at  the  beginning  of  words  where  it  ought  to  be  founded,  and 
of  (bunding  itt  either  where  it  is  not  feen,  or  where  it  ought  to  be  funk.  This 
we  not  anfrequently  hear,  efpecially  among  children,  heart  pronounced  art^  and 
mi,  barm.  This  is  a  vice  perfeSly  fimilar  to  that  of  pronouncing  the  v  for  the 
w,  and  ikkt  w  for  the  h^  and  requires  a  fimilar  method  to  corre6t  it 

As  there  are  fo  very  few  words  in  the  language  where  the  initial  h  is  funk,  we 
may  felefl  tbefe  from  the  reft,  and  without  ietting  the  pupil  right  when  he  mif- 
pronounces  tbefe,  or  when  he  prefixes  b  improperly  to  other  words,  we  may 
make  htm  pronounce  all  the  words  where  h  is  founded,  till  he  has  almoft  forgot 
there  are  any  words  pronounced  other  wife  :  then  he  may  go  over  thofe  words 
to  which  he  improperly  prefixes  the  ^,  and  thofe  where  the  A  is  feen  but  not 
founded,  without  any  danger  of  an  interchange.  As  thefe  latter  words  are  but 
few.  I  fhall  fubjoin  a  catalogue  of  them  for  die  ufe  of  the  learner  :  heir^  hrirefs^ 
berbf  berbagff  bomfi^  hone^^  boftefllyf  honour-  honourubUy  honourably ^  bofpital^  h'ftler^ 
honTf  bmtr^^  hmnbUf  biimblyf  bwabUs^   humour^  bumorifi^  humorouSf  humoroujly^ 

btmorfime  : 


humorpme  :  where  we  may  obferve,  that  humour  and  its  compounds  not  only 
fink  die  b^  but  found  the  u  like  the  pronoun  ym^  or  the  noun  yew^  as  if  written 
yewtnour^  yeitmoroiu^  k.c. 

llius  1  hav^  endeavoured  to  corred  fome  of  the  more  glarine  errors  of  my 
countrymen,  who,  with  all  their  faults*  are  (liU  upon  the  whole  the  beft  pro- 
•  Bouncers  of  the  Englifli  language  :  for  though  the  pronunciation  of  London  is 
certainly  erroneous  in  many  words»  yet,  upon  being  compared  with  that  of  any 
other'place,  it  is  undoubtedly  the  beft ;  that  is,  not  only  the  bed  by  courtefy,  and 
becaufe  it  happens  to  be  the  pronunciation  of  die  capital,  but  the  beft  by  a  better 
title,  that  of  being  more  generally  received ;  or,  in  other  words,  though  the  peo- 
ple of  Londonare  erroneous  in  the  pronunciation  of  many  words,  the  inhabitants 
<jf  every  other  place  are  erroneous  in  many  more.  Nay,  harfh  as  the  fentence 
may  feem,  thofe  at  a  coniiderable  diftance  from  the  capiul  do  not  only  mifpro- 
nounce  many  words  taken  feparately,  but  they  fcarcely  pronounce  with  purity  a 
Angle  word,  fyllable,  or  letter.  Thus,  if  the  ihort  found  of  the  letter  u  in  trunkt 
funk^  &c.  differ  from  the  found  of  that  letter  in  the  northern  parts  of  England, 
where  they  found  it  like  the  u  in  fo/A  and  nearly  as  if  the  words  were  written 
'  trconk^famif  &c«  it  neceflarily  follows  that  every  word  where  the  fecond  found 
of  that  letter  occurs  muft  by  thofe  provincials  be  mtipronounced 

But  thou?h  tke  inhabitants  of  London  have  this  manifeft  advantage  over  all 
the  other  inhabitants  of  the  ifland,  they  have  the  difadvantage  of  being  more 
difgraced  by  their  peculiarities  than  any  other  people.  The  grand  di&rence 
between  the  metropolis  and  the  provinces  is,  that  people  of  education  in  London 
are  generally  free  from  the  vices  of  the  vulgar;  but  the  beft  educated  people  fn 
the  provinces,  if  conftantly  refident  there,  are  fure  to  be  ftrongly  tindhired  with 
the  dialed  of  the  country  in  which  they  live.  Hence  it  is,  that  the  vulgar  pro- 
Bunciation  of  London,  though  not  half  fo  erroneous  as  diat  of  Scodand,  Ire- 
land, (  r  any  of  die  provinces,  is,  to  a  pexfon  of  corred  tafte,  a  thoufand  dmes 
more  oSeniive  and  difgufting. 
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niRBCTlONS  to  FOREIGNERS, 

h  or  iff  U  mttam  a  Knovfletfge  of  the  Maris  in  this  DiSionsfy,  dnJ  to  squire  0 
ri^ht  Pmntaciation  of  every  Word  tn  the  EngU/h  Languagf. 

AS  tiie  founds  of  the  vowels  are  differfnt  in  difiPerent  languages,  it  Krntild  be 
cttd\crs  to  bring  parallel  founds  from  the  various  languages  of  Europe  ; 
but,  as  the  French  ts  lb  generally  underftood  upon  the  Continent,  if  »vc  can  reduce 
the  founds  of  the  Bnglifli  letters  to  thole  of  the  French,  we  (hall  render  the  pro- 
QuiKiatioQ  of  our  language  Tcry  eenerally  attainable;  and  thfs,  it  is  -.^refumcd, 
will  be  pretty  accurately  accompTifhed  by  obfcrving  the  following  dire^ions  i 

ABCDi:     FGHIJKLMNOPCLR 
li      d     di      i       rf    dgl  etcb  at   dje    que    ell    tm     em     9    ft    iiou  mrr 

STUVWXYZ 
^s    ti     iott     vi  dMw  ex  ouai  %edd 

Tbe  TrtDch  hsyt  all  our  vowel  founds,  and  will  therefore  f'pd  the  pronuncia- 
tion of  them  very  eafy.  The  only  difficulty  they  will  meet  with  feeros  to  be  f, 
which,  tfaoaefa  demooiiTably  compofed  of  two  fucceOTive  founds,  has  p.iHed  for  a 
fimpk  vowel  with  a  very  competent  judge  of  Englifli  pronunciation.*  i  he  rea- 
Ion  is,  thefe  two  founds  are  pronounced  lb  clofely  together  as  to  require  fome  at- 
tcniioa  to  difcovcr  their  component  parts  3  this  attention  Mr,  Sh^iJanf  never 
gave,  or  he  would  not  have  told  us  that  this  diphthong  is  a  compound  of  our  full- 
^  and  flendereft  founds  i  and  ^ ;  the  (irft  made  by  the  largeft,  and  the  laft  by 
die  (inalleA  aperture  of  tbe  mouth.  NoV^  nothing  is  moire  certr  n  thap  the  imc- 
curacy  ti  this  definition.  The  third  found  of  ^.  which  is  perfedly  equivalent  to 
the  third  found  of  0*  when  combined  with  the  firft  found  €^  r,  muft  inevitably 
form  the  diphthong  in  kyijoy  &c«  and  not  the  diphthongal  fouod  of  the  vowel 
i  miAf  and  the  petibnal  pfonoun  /;  this  douMe  found  will,  upon  a  clofe  eza- 
nuBadon,  be  found  to  be  compofed  of  the  Italian  a  in  the  la(t  fyllable  oi papa^ 
and  the  firft  found  of  <,  pronounced  as  clofely  together  as  podible^  ;  and  for 
the  ezadncfs  of  this  definition,  1  appeal  to  every  juft  Engl^h  ear  in  the  king- 

The  other  dipbdiongal  vowel  u  is  compofed  of  the  Fr'^nch  I  prrnonnced 
as  dofely  as  pc^Hble  to  their  diphthong  nu,  or  the  En^lifh  ^i  and  d,  perfedly 
equivalent  to  the  found  the  French  would  give  to  the  letters  jr<7«,  ^nd  which  it 
ctadly  the  found  the  Engliih  give  to  the  plural  of  the  fecond  perfunal  pro« 
nawL    - 

The£pbthong  of  or  jOf  is  compofed  of  the  French  6  snd  i;  thus  toy  and  hoy 
•»ald1ie  exadly  ezprefled  to  a  Frenchman  by  writing  them  t/t  and  BjL 

The  <fiphthoDgs  <m  and  mv,  when  founded  like  out  are  compofed  of  the 

^      French 

*  MveiiQenieiits  nf.Ofthdoy,  mgp  %. . 

f  ikt  SeBam  IIL  of  hit  Prolodial  Orammv  prefixed  Co  fait  Diaionarf. 

\  HaUet,  tlK  mqtk  phikibphical  and  ftccunce  inveftigator  of  the  formation  a)id  powert  of 
the  letter^  iky$ :  -  Our  vu^r  1,  as  in/«^,  feenu  to  be  fuch  a  diphthong  or  rathv  fyllable,  ct 
pvt  ct^ffUaiie)  coaspoScacia, i,  or  c^i, and  not  a  fimple  original  vowel.**  £leineritt  of  fpeech, 

,  Or.  Walfi^  ^Kakfap  ti  the  long  Englifli «,  lays  it  it  Ibiinded  «  eodem  fer^  nMdo  quo  Gial- 
vriim  av  in  voabat  mm,  inaavt ;  pmm,  panit,  &c.  Nempe  foouni  habet  compoiitum  a  Oal- 
knm  i  imam\m»  Sl  i 'vdi  y.'*    Qramftaticn  Lftogus  AnglicaiuB,  pag.  48. 
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French  ^  and  the  diphthong  ou ;  and  the  Englifb  founds  of  thou  and  now 
may  be  cxprefled  to  a  Frenchman  by  fpelling  them  thdou  and  naou. 

W  \%  no  hiore  than  the  French  diphthbng  ou ;  llius  IVeJi  is  equivalent  .to  * 
Ouefi,  and  nuall  to  oudil. 

T  is  perfedlly  equivalent  to  the  French  letter  of  that  name,  and  may  be  fup- 
plied  by  i;  xhus yoke ^ you^  &c.  is  expi*efled  by  ioke^^iou^  &c. 

y,  or  /  conibnant,  mnft  be  pronounced  by  prefixing  d  to  the  French  y : 
thus  jayy  joy,  &r.  found  to  a  Frenchman  as  if  fpelled  djSj  ff/di^  Bcc,  If  any 
difficulty  be  found  in  forming  this  combination  of  founds,  it  will  be  removed  by 
pronouncing  the  //,  ed,  and  Ipelling  ihefe  words  edj^f  edjdi,  3cc. 

Ch,  in  Englilh  words  not  derived  from  the  Greek,  Latin,  or  French,  is  pro- 
nounced' as  if/  were  prefixed  ;  thus  the  found  of  chah^  chetfe^  (hatn^  &c.  would 
be  under  ftood  by  a  Frenchman  if  the  words  were  written  tch^e^  tchi%et  icb^. 

^h\Xi  Englifh  is  exprefled  by  ch  in  French;  xJlx^xs  Jbame^ Jharef  &c,  would 
be  fpelled  by  a  Frenchman  chSme^  ch^re^  &c. 

The  ringing  found  ng  in  long^fong^  &c.  may  be  perfeftly  conceived  by  a  pupil 
-who  can  pronounce  the  French  word  Encore^  as  the  firft  fy liable  of  this  word 
is  exadly  correfpondent  to  the  found  in  thofe  Englifh  words ;  and  for  the  for« 
mation  of  it,  fee  Principles^  No.  57  ;  alfo  the  word  Encore. 

But  the  greated  difficulty  every  foreigner  finds  in  pronouncii^  Engliifa,  is 
the  lifpii^g  confonant  th.  Tbis,  it  may  be  obferved,  has,  like  the  other  cdnft>- 
nants,  a  iharp  and  flat  found ;  fharp  as  in  tbin^  bath  ;  flat  as  in  ihat,  nxtith.  To 
acquire  a  true  pronunciation  of  this  difficult  combination)  it  may  be  prpper  to 
begin  with  tbofe  words  where  it  is  initial :  and  fird,  let  the  pupil  protrude  :his 
tongue  a  little  way  beyond  the  teeth,  and  prefs  it  between  them  as  if  going  tp.bite 
the  tip  of  it ;  while  this  3s  doing,  if  he  wilhcs  to  pronounce  thmt  let  .him  hifs  as 
if  to  found  the  letter  /  y  and  after  the  hi&,  let  him  draw  back  his  tongue  wilb- 
m  his  teeth,  and  pronounce  the  prepofition  i>,  ax)d  thus  will  the  word  thm  be 
perfedly  pronounced.  If  he  would  pronounce  that^  let  him  place  the  tongue 
between  the  teeth  as  before  ;  and  while  he  is. biffing  as  to  found  the  letter  «,  let 
htm  withdraw  his  tongue  into  his  mouth,  and  immediately  pronouoce  the  pre- 
pofition at*  To  pronounce  this  combination  when  final  in  bath^  let  him  pro- 
nounce bof  and  protrude  the  tongue  beyond  the  teeth,  preffing  the  tongue  "with 
them,  and  biffing  as  if  to  found  //  if  he  would  pronounce  <itf/^».let  him  firft 
form  4&i,  put  the  tongue  in  the  fame  pofition  as  before,  and  hifs  as  if  to/ound 
js.  It  will  be  proper  to  make  the  pupil  dwell  fome  time  with  the  tongue  be- 
yond the  teeth  in  order  to  form  a  habit,  and  to  pronounce  daily  fome  words 
put  of  a  Dit^lionary  begintitn^;  and  ending  with  thefe  l^tt^rs. 

Thefe  (}ire<5tlons,  it  is  preuimedt  if  properly  attended  to,  wi}l]be>fufHcient  to 
give  fuch  Foreigners  as  underfland  French,  and  have  not  accefs  to  a  mafter,  a 
confipetenx  knowledge  of  Englifh  pronimciation ;  but  to  render  .the  founds  of 
the  'vqvpclls  mar^pd>y  figure^  in  this  Di^ionary  ftill  more  caiiily  to  be  compre- 
hended*^ witli  f^iofc  Englifh  words  which.e^emplify  the/ounds  of  tbe.vowels^ 
I  b^iyt  afloclated  fuch  French  words  as  have  vowels  exa^ly  corresponding  to 
them,  auil  which  immediately  convey  the  true  Englifh  pronunciation.  Thefe 
(hould  be  committed  to  memory,  or  written  xlofwrr  and  hdd  in  his  hand  while 
the  pupil  is  infpcfting  tlie  Di^fonary.    '  '-'^    • 

Perhaps  the  grcatpfl  advantage  to  foreigners  and  prqvincjals.^will  be,  de- 
rived frona  the  claffification  of  worda  of  a  fimilar  foupd*  axuiilr^i/v^g  tbe^line 
between  the  general  rule  ^nd  the  exception.  Ibis  has  been  aii  arduous  tafl^* ; 
.fast  it>is  hoped  tlie-lieaefit  arifing  irqm  it.wiU  amply  repay  it.  'When  the 
fmmeroasi  T^rieties  oi  founds  annexed  to  vowels,  diphthotigs,  and  confonant^s 
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Sc  fcattercd  ^tbo\it  \>oii.nds9  a  learner  is  bewildered  and  diTcouragcd  from 

atiempdng  to  dii^xiguiili  them  $  but  when  they  arc  all  claifed,  arranged,  and 

enumevaied,  the  variety  icems  lei's,  the  number  fmaller,  and  the  ciiitin»flion 

caficr.    "What  an  mcxtrlcable  labyrinth  do  the  diphthongs  ea  and  ou  ibrm  as 

ibcylicloofc  m  the  language  !   but  clalFed  and  arranged  as  we  tind  them,  No. 

226,  &c.  and  3139  Sec.  tlie  confafion  vanilhes,  they  become  much  lei's  formida- 

ble,  and  a  learner  has  it  in  hts  power,  by  repeating  them  daily  to  become 

maftti  of  them  all  in  a  very  little  time. 

The  Englilli  accent  is  often  an  unfurmountable  obdacle  to  foreigners,  as  the 
rules  for  it  are  fo  various,  and  the  exceptions  fo  numerous  ;  but  let  the  hi- 
{^ftoTconfult  the  article  Accent  in  the  Principles,  particularly  No.  492,  50^, 
506,  &c.  and  he  ifrill  foon  perceive  how  much  of  our  language  is  regularly 
aicceniedA^nd  how  much  that  which  it  irregular  is  facilitated  by  an  enumera- 
tion of  the  greater  number  of  exceptions. 

But  fcarcely  any  method  will  be  fo  ufeful  for  gaining  die  Englifh  accent  as 
^e  reading  of  verfc.     1  his  will  naturally  lead  the  ear  to  the  right  accentua- 
tion ;  and  though  a  different  ptofition  of  the  accent  is  frequently  to  be  met  with 
In  the  beginning  of  a  rerfc,  there  is  a  fufficient  reeularity  to  render  the  pro- 
SK>unemg  of  werfe  a  poirerful  means  of  obtaining  fuch  a  dilttn£lion  of  force  and 
iecbleneis  as  is  commonly  called  the  accent :  lor  it  may  be  obferved,  that  a 
ftsoreigner  is  no  Ids  diftinguiihaMe  by  placing  an  accent  upon  certain,  words  to 
vfaich  the  Engliih  gfre  no  (Irefs,  than  by  placing  the  ftrefs  upon  a  wrong  fylla- 
ble.     Thus  if  a  foreigner,  when  he  calls  for  bread  at  table,  by  faying,  i>ive  mc 
fime  hnadt  lays  an  equal  ftrefs  upon  every  word,  though  every  word  ihould  be 
prosKmnced  with  its  esad  found,  we  immediately  perceive  he  is  not  a  native. 
An  Eng^ifhman  would  pronounce  thefe  four  words  like  two»  with  the  accent 
on  the  toil  iyUable  cf  the  firft,  and  on  the  laft  fyllable  of  the  laft,  as  if  written 
gi^emt  tombed;  or  rather  ^/vmir  sumlridi  or  more  commonly,  though  vul- 
garly, ghmme  samdr^.     Verfe  may  fometimes  induce  a  foreigner,  as  it  does 
IbnKDmes  tnjudidous  natives,  to  lay  the  accent  on  a  fyllable  in  long  words 
which  ought  to  have  none,  as  in  a  couplet  of  Pope's  Eifay  on  Criticilm : 

**  Faiib  eloquence,  lika  the  prifmatic  glafs, 
"  Its  gaudy  colour  fprcads  on  eveiy  place/* 

Here  a  foreigner  would  be  apt  to  place  an  accent  on  the  laft  fyllable  oF  eloquence 
as  well  as  the  firft,  which  would  be  certainly  wrong ;  but  this  fault  is  (o  tri- 
iKngV  when  compared  with  that  of  laying  the  accent  on  the  fecond  fyllable, 
fiat  ftalmoft  vaniflies  from  obfervation  ;  and  this  mifaccentuation,  verfe  viH 
jencrally  guard  him  from.  The  reading  of  verfe,  therefore,  will,  if  I  am ' 
^Du'/laken,  be  found  a  powerful  regulator,  both  of  accent  and  emphafis. 
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OF        * 

ENGLISH  PRONUNCIATION. 


r.  X.  HE  Firft  Principles  or  Elements  of  Fronuiict^on  are  Letters. 

Tift  Utters  of  the  Engtijh  language  Mrt : 

Roman.  Italick.  ^amev 

A  a  A  a  a 

Bb  Bh  '  hee 

C  c  C  c  fi^ 

D4  Dd  die 

£e  Et  e 

Ff  Ff  ej 

Oe  Gg  Jie 

Hb  Hh  aitch 

li  le  tor  eye 

J\  y)  .  j  coxionant,  or  jay 

Kk  Kk  kay 

LI  Li  ei 

Mm  Mm  em 

Nn  Nn       .  •  '  en 

Oo  O9  0 

Pp  Fp  pee 

Qjl  ,^9  ^ 

Rr  Rr  or 

Sfs     .  SJe  efi 

-  T  t  Tt  tee 

Uu  Urn  u  or  yea 

V  T     .  y  V  V  confonant^  or  vee 
Ww                         IFw  double » 

X  X  ,      X  X  eh 

Y  y  T'  y  luy 

TsZ  Z  %  %edt  or  iz%ardf  (483} 

t.  To  tlie&  may  be  added  certain  combinatioiis  of  letters  fometimes  uied  in 
printing  %  as  a,  ft,  il,  fl,  (b»  fli»  fk,  ff,  £F,  fi»  ffi,  fi,  ffi»  ffl»  and  &,  ox  and  per  fe  amd^ 
or  rather  #//fry&  ««/;  a,ft,Jl,JhJl,fi,Jk,Jk,ff,ff,Ji.J^,fi,ffi,  &. 

3.  Our  letters,  fays  Dr.  Johnfon,  are  commoiily  reckoned  twenty-four, 
becaufe  anciently  i  and  y,  aa  well  as  »  and  v,  were  ezprefTed  by  the  fame 
charader  |  but  as  thefe  letters,  which  had  alwstys  different  powers,  have  now 
different  forms,  our  alphabet  may  be  properly  find  to  GOofiH  of  twenty>(uc. 
ktters. 

4.  In  confidering  the  fimnds  of  dide  firft  principles  of  language,  we  find 
that  fome  are  fo  fimple  and  unmixed,  that  there  is  nothing  required  but  the 
opaiing  of  the  mouth  to  make  them  underftood,  and  to  form  different  founds. 
Wfaoce  they  hate  tbc  nxfB9i  o£  ^omfele  or  veieee  or  ^aealfinndi*    On  the  con- 

trary. 


DEFINITION  OF  VOWELS  AND  C0N50NAKTS.         xxvii_ 

^twy.  we  find  th:it  there  are  mhcr?,  whr/e  prnn^TKuitiQCldetiend)  c>ft  the 
oUt  applicat.  nb*  m  lli 

t^cr,^t,  the  I  j..:  -_i...  .   -,,:__  uny  c*iK  i^,:,^,      ..,^  tmr  I 

ihnr  iLiinn  ".  'UQdi  f  011(1  ihdc  Sft  Calkd  iSt^Pm^fif  tif  kctcrs 

Ihfimmn  oj   ^  c^hu  ami  CmfuiaiHit 

5.  Vcja^I-,  arc   ♦jeii        *  *  r    "      '       '  ■       1  mcfjr,  tf^ /,  i,  < 

;^  ^nd  11  uri:    c^Ut  -  ^  rd,  and  CO 


iir-  ".vhcTi  O'.cy  bcg32 

^   1  he  dtfnit  nn  nt  n  vowclt  Jit  little  Ibbte  to  except infi  at  jiiijr,  ff«nu  fo  be 
f  ViOA  1:1^  :  A  vnwrl  i%a  iimple  fcumd  formed  by  .1  conunued  tSnGoa  ot*  llie 
jiikd  J  ten.nu  crnfcniwtion  of  the  moyth.  withoot  any  alteraiton  in 
the  pofiiici  ,  ^LiT  jiiiy  nujti.pfl  in  the  organ  onpcccbt  ttxmx  tltc  mamcm  the  vOp 
%al  foimd  u«riinic&ce«  I  ill  keods, 

7.  A  ccmiQoimt  njaf  be  defined  to  be«  an  mtcrmption  of  the  cffufion  of 

f  Qcsil  btmdf  axifmg  fri--   ^*  ^  application  of  ihe  nrg^ins  nf  fpccch  10  rmh  other, 

H.  AgreciUf  to  rf  on,  vowch  m »y  be  divided  into  two*  ldtid«,  tbc 

simple  aod  cooapOoiuL      iIk  limpk  #,#,  0,  arethofe  wliich  arc  furmcd  hj  one 

coQfotnLntiioci  of  the  ctgims  only  i  tbsit  isp  the  organs  remain  ctaOly  in  the 

Cuoe  pofitifHi  at  the  end  :ii  at  the  bcginntng  of  the  letter  1  whereas  in  die  cam* 

ffOtmd  vowcU  i  nnd  %  the  organs  alter  their  poiUion  before  the  letter  is  c^m- 

pL.^rly  foondoil ;  ©ajr^  titeie  letters,  when  commencing  a  fy liable,  da  nm  only 

T^v^iie  a  differcQE  Dof-rlan  of  the  organs  in  order  to  lorm  them  pcrfceliy,  but 

demaad  ibdi  an  ;  n  of  the  tongue  to  chc  roof  of  rhe  mouths  as  h  incoti- 

fiftcftt  with  die  r  ±  pure  vowel ;  for  the  fir  ft  of  the^e  letters,  i»  when 

fbcmdod  akioe,  c^r  a  fy liable  wkh  the  accent  upon  vL  Is  a  rcjl  diph> 

tSOllg,  compf^Tefi  ml  u^t  itHmds  of  a  In/aihtrf  and  of  f  in  /i«,  exa^ly  eorrcf* 

poMnit  to  die  ibaod  of  the  noun  tye  ;  and  when  this  letter  commrncef  a 

^laUe,  sji  in  w/i  ,  -  i^^^  ^c  the  foiitid  of  <-  ^ith  which  It  term  i  nates  li^ 

6|iiiorzjed  »iito  a  4-  iound,  like  the  doobk  ehoird  in  fw/^i?,  difTcrcm  Troll 

Cbe  ^m^U  fotmd  oi  li*^^  Iciier  in  quean t  and  this  fqucezcd  found  in  t]ie  com- 

fneneiaij  f  mufei??  \t  eia<?t!y  fimtlar  to  v  in  th^  fame  fitu.i!ii>n  1  whtcht  by  nil 

jglimmEUur  Ud  be  n  confonam*.     The  btter  of  thdc  com* 

p«x>sd  ttwr J  jpd  nnt  flioneucd  by  a  confonumj  commence*! 

*•?  Uh  thIiKj\icri:t'^  J  lent  to  the  j,  ^ndcnds  with  a  found  given 

i«  '.-  m  ^ir^  and  5^  name  in  die  alphabet  ex^^Iy  fimjli^r  ^o 

the 

*  y*^  ^  imffafv  1  gfimlttafl^  li  Dr.  Lowch  eottid  p&nounee  fa  deli»idvt1y  nn  the  tiu* 

'  Cf  I,  ^IH^  O^    ,t*  K#i*T*  &ft«rari  X   ffjtw*  1-  ran  «h1v   Pi*"    ar-  ntlllt«d  fOf  by  fOnfldcriog  (Jl£  ^ 

'Tbt|*i3f  f.m:i  .  r         .n  anceftnff  in  many  infli^ue 

i-i  With  I  m  iht  wordi  mf^vJi-H,  j,/.vu  *  tlic  #  I 
*'ffkte;  ;    liuw  then  €ifi  the  j,  »L!  rrry  i 

r  Mu  initiil  foufid  i&gcncrni:  ^Ailnj 

ri  f'jrmni  tfy  <*ir  n^enia^j  of  the  mouth  Wkitiout  any  mnfnifi  irr  •  outaS  of  th 
i,  Ml  Im  eM7  |irvp«rtf  «f  %  vowel,  and  riot  i^nr  af  ^  cotifyji^m/*     U]tr«Ml' 

./'  tbe  Icirncd  Cicfliop ;  wkohA^  toii  Ht'fd  3  fjnir  ta  fuJTcr  any  dimmutifm  by  a  mi^iile 
.  .^iu^  ;» |an  «f  btenCorr  *%  thi*  t  tmt  it  sruiy  l>e  t^cd,  if^  hsu  ewerj  pmpcrty  tif  a  vtiwff 
<>S(i  tag  ue«C  &  cMifMsmi  why.  when  k  b^im  ^  woffd,  d^i  it  not'  ^dnu't  <»f  the  eiqihoniaj 
^fudt  ^  More  I 
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the  pronoun  ^<7i/f.  If,  therfefore,  the  common  deflnition.of  a  vowerhe  juil, 
thel'e  two  letters  are  fo  far  from  l>€ing  fimple  vowels,  that  they  m^y  more  prp- 
pcrly  be  called  lemi-confonant  diphthongs. 

9.  That  y  and  w  are  confonants  when  they  begin  a  word,  and  vowels  when 
they  end  one,  is  generally  acknowledged  by  the  beft  grammarians ;  and  yet 
Dr.  Lowth  has  told  us,  tliat  <w  is  equivalent  to  00  ;  but  if  this  were  the  cafe» 
it  would  always  admit  of  the  particle  an  befqre  it :  for  though  we  have  no  word 
in  the  language  which  commences  with  thefe  letters,  we  plainly  perceive,  that 
}f  we  had  fuch  a  wordt  it  would  readily  admit  of  an  be&rc:  it*  and  confequently ' 
that  thefe  letters  are  not  equivalent  to  *w.  Thu>  we  find,  tliat  the  common 
opinion,  with  refpedl  to  the  doulile  capacity  of  thefe  letters,  is  perfedlly  juft. 

ID.  Befides  the  vowels  already  mentioned,  ther«  is  smoother  fimple*vowel 
(bund  found  under  the  «o  in  the  words  woo  and  coo  ;  thefe  letters  have,  in  thefe 
^WQ  words,  every  property  of  a  pure  vowel,  but  wl|bn  found  \i\/hodf  moody  &c. 
and  in  the  word  too^  pronounced  like  the  adje^iv e  t'u>o  :  here  the  m  has  a 
fqueezed  found,  occafioned  by  contrading  the  mouth,  fo  as  to  make  the  lips 
nearly  touch  each  other  ;  and  this  makes  it,  like  the  f  and  v,  not  (o  much  a 
double  vowel,  as  a  f  )und  between  4  vowel  and  a  tonlbnant. 


ClaJ/ificaiion  of  Voxels  and  Confonantu 


11.  Vowels  and  conibnants  being  thus  defined,  it  will  be  neceffary,  in  the 
next  place,  to  arrange  them  into  iuch  claffesas  their  fimilitudes  and  fpecitic 
differences  feem  to  require. 

1 2.  Letters,  therefore,  are  naturally  divifible  into  vowels  and  confonants. 

13.  The  vowels  are,  «,  e^  i,  0,  v^  and  jp  and  w  when  ending  a  fy liable. 

14.  The  conibnants  are,  3,  ^ ,  d^  ftg^  b^  jtkp  A  «i«  n^py  q,  r,  /,  /,  v,  «,  z,  and 
jr  and  w  when  beginning  a  fy  liable. 

15.  The  vowels  may  be  fubdivided  into  fuch  as  are  fimple  and  pure,  and 
into  inch  as  are  compound  and  impure.  The  Ample  or  pure  vowels  are  ihch 
as  require  only  one, conformation  of  the  organs  to  form  them,  and  no  motion 
in  the  organs  while  forming. 

16.  The  compound  or  impure  vowels  are  fuch  as  require  more  than  one 
conformation  of  the  organs  to  form  them,  and  a  motion  in  the  organs  while 
forming.    Thefe  obfervations  premifed,  we  may  call  the  following  fdieme 

t  An  if^norance  of  the  real  compofition  of  «.  and  a  want  of  knowing  thtit  it  partook  of  the 
nature  of  a  confonant,  has  occafioned  a  great  diverfity  and  uncertainty  in  prefintig  the  indefi- 
nite article  an  before  it.  Our  anceftors,  judging  of  its  nature  from  its  name,  never  fufpec^d 
that  it  was  not  a  pure  vowel,  and  conftantly  prefixed'  the  article  an  before  nouns  beginning 
with  this  letter ;  as  an  union ^an  rfffnl  bock.  They  were  confirmed  in  this  opinion  by  finmng  the 
OH  always  adapted  to  the  (hort  »,  as  an  umpire,  an  umbrella j  withoot  ever  dreaming  that  the  inort 
»  is  a  pure  vowel,  and  cflentially  different  from  the  long  one.  But  the  moderns,  not  reftirig'in 
the  name  ot  a  letter,  and  confulting  their  ears  rather  than  their  eyes,  have  frequently  placed 
tile  a  inftead  of ««  before  the  long  «,  and  we  have  feen  a  mum^  m  unkferfihf^  a  ufifidhooki  from 
fome  of  the  moft  rcfpcdable  pens  of  the  prefent  age.  Npr  can  we  doiyht  a  moment  of  the  pro- 
]^cty  of  this  orthography,  when  we  reflcd  that  thefe  words  a^aHf  begin  to  the  ear  with  jr, 
and  might  be  fpelled  youm^nty^niverfity^youftfitt  and  can  therefore  no  mol%  admi^  of  m  before 
^  d^m  tmi  ytar  ndyoaib.    bie  Remarks  on  the  word  Ak  in  this  Didtionaty. 
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:rJtix 


a 
a 


An  jinaiogkal  Tdbfe  of  the  Fo'u.rL'. 

pa  pcr^l 
ta-thcr  I 
wa-tcr  (  r      T  1 

me-tre  r '^^P*^  ^^  P^''^  vowel«^ 

no-ble  I 
^coo      J 


f    rU-tlc 


cy-der  / 

io*c}d  r 

pow-crj 


compound  or  jmpure  vowels. 


Diphthongs  and  Triphthongs  enumcratcJ, 

17.  Two  70wcUfomifiigbut'Onery liable  are  generally  called  a  diphthong, 
and  three  a  tripbthcng  :  thefe  are  the  following  : 


ae  Cxf3T 

»    ceiling 

0/1  coat 

01    languid 

at  aim 

eo   people 

oe  aconoroy 

uy    buy 

ao  gaol 

lu  feud 

oi   voice 

^7)'^  (tor  ever) 

mt  Unght 

fw  jewel 

oa  moon 

eau  beauty 

ovlaw 

ey  they 

01/  found 

eou  plenteous 

«jr  fey 

fa  .poniard 

OIL' now 

ieu  adieu 

ea  cleaa 

U  friend 

oy  boy 

iew  view 

cif    (ecd 

M  paffion 

tt^  manfuctude 

0^2<  manceuvre* 

Confonants  envmerattd  and  diJHngtiiJJ?ed  into  Clajffi^ 

i8.  The  confonants  arc  divifible  into  mutes,  fcmi-vow'els.  and  liquids. 

19.  The  motes  are  fuch  as  emit  no  found  without  a  vowel,  as  /;,/>,  /,  d^  i, 
and  c  and  ^  hard. 

20.  The  femi-TOwels  are  fuch  as  emit  a  found  without  the  concurrence  of  a 
^owd,  as/;  u,  /,  y.,  jc,  g  foft  OTJ. 

:2i.  Tbe  liquids  are  fuch  as  How  into,  or  unite  eafily  with  the  mutes,  as  A» 
», «,  r. 

22.  Buty  beiides  thefe,  there  is  another  clailification  of  the  confunants,  of 
Otat  inpcntance  to  a  juft  idea  of  the  nature  of  the  letters,  and  that  is,  into 
«A  as  are  fliarp  or  flat,  and  fimple  or  afpii ated. 
25.  The  fliarp  confonants  are,  ^t/,  /,  /,  /,  c  hard. 
24*  The  flat  confonants  are,  h^ «,  d^  z,  g  hard 

25 •  The  fimple  confonants  are  thofe  which  have  always  the  found  of  one  let- 
ter unmixed  with  others,  as,  ^,/,/,  t?,  i,  g  hard,  and  ^  foft,  ory. 

j5.  Tbcoii^ed  or  afpirated  confonants  are  thofe  which  have  fomctimes  a  hlfs 
or  aipJration  joined  with  them,  which  mingles  with  the  letter,  and  alters  its 
&ttnd^  as  /  ID  motion^  din  toUier^  s  in  mifjon^  and  %  in  azure, 

27.  TTierc  is  another  diftindion  of  confonants  arifmg  either  from  llie  feat  of 
their fcmutiom  or  from  thoie  organs  which  are  chiefl v. employed  in  foimirg 
than.  The  beil  diltin^ion  of  this  kind  feems  to  be  that  which  divides  tbeni 
into  labials,  denfak>gattQrai6|  and  naikls. 

28. 
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28.  The  labials  are,  5,/,/,  v.     The  dentals  arc,  /,  //,  /•  «,  and  foft^  or  J. 
"irhe  gutturals  are,  k,  q,  c  hard,  ai^d^  hard.     The  nafals  are,  m*  «,  and  ng* 

29.  Thefe  feveral  proj^criies  of  the  confonants  may  be  exhibited  at  one  view 
in  the  following  table,  which  may  be  called 

An  Analogical  7*^bk  of  the  Confonants^ 
Mute  labials     \  |^  Y^'  >•  f  ^  7  »»Wo-  - 


Gutturals 


C  Sharp,  i,  itri  >  guttural 

I  Fl^t,.  ^  hard,  ^^^  J  "quid  r 

Dento- guttural  or  naial  ng,  hang* 


50.  Vowels  and  confonants  being  thus'  defined  and  arrangedy  we  are  the 
better  enabled  to  enter  upon  an  enquiry  into  their  different  powers,  as  they  are 
differently  combined  with  each  other.  But  previous  to  this,  that  nothing  may 
be  wanting  to  form  a  juft  idea  of  the  firft  principles  of  pronunciation^  it  may 
not  be  improper  to  ihow  the  organic  formation  of  eadi  letter.  « 

Organic  Formation  of  the  Letters* 

3 1 .  Though  t  think  every  mechanical  account  of  the  organic  formation  of 
the  letters  rather  curious  than  ufeful,  yet,  that  nothing  which  can  be  prefentcd 
to  the  eye  may  be  wanting  to  inform  the  ear,  1  (liall  in  this  follow  thofe  who 
have  been  at  the  pains  to  trace  every  letter  to  its  feat,  and  make  uS)  as  it  were, 
touch  the  founds  we  articulate. 

Organic  Formation  of  the  Vowels* 

32.  It  will  be  neceffary  to  ob&rve,  that  there  are  three  long  founds  of  the 
letter  « ,  which  are  formed  by  a  greater  or  lefs  expanfion  of  the  internal  parts 
of  the  mouth. 

33.  The  German  <f,  heard  in  hatlf  waU^  &c.  is  formed  by  a  ftrong  and  grave 
expre(fion  of  the  breath  through  the  mouth,  which  is  open  nearly  in  a  circular 
form,  while  the  tongue,  contracting  itfelf  to  the  root,  as  to  make  way  for  the 
ibund,  almod  refts  upon  the  under  jaw. 

34.  The  Italian  tf,  heard  \n  father^  clofes  the  mouth  a  little  more  than  thtf^ 
German  a  ;  and  by  raifmg  the  lower  jaw,  widening  the  tongue,  and  advancing 
it  a  little  nearer  to  the  lips,  renders  its  found  lefs  hollow  and  deep. 

35.  The  flender  a,  or  chat  heard  in  lane^  is  formed  in  the  mouth  (till  higher 
than  the  laft  ;  and  in  pronouncing  it,  the  lips,  as  if  to  give  it  a  (lender  found, 
dilate  their  aperture  horizontally ;  while  the  tongue,  to  atfift  this  narrow  cmif- 

iion 


iGANre  Ffm^ra 


tm%  CONSONAK TJk 


n%i 


fai of  biathr  widens  tdrlf  ta  the  di^ckst  rail^  'fiil*lf  nciref  the  |)si!;itr,  and  bf 

J 61.  l*h<  f  in  ttm^fue  .1  4^1  ^, 

»»wcl  mi;  kti  later,  ^ 

ckfc  10  the  ^i  c  nioiDcm  Ibe  Idokii« 

imicfceftiic  p^i^:  mfwt  ii  fonacili  wtncht 

57.  't1:«itniV«.    -^  :      !Kti  by  uniting  the  louud  of  the  it^liiUI  s  m/oiher 
i^diht  eui  f^f^t/,  ami  prupouiicing  them  a%  doi^fly  together  m  [lotlibtc.     See 


Diredicini 

^8.  T 


^ 


It  the  bcgianing  uf  tliis  ht>c>k,  p^igc  xni. 

orme  J  by  incarly  the  Uinvt:  polition  of^  the  ocgaos  at  the 

,^TT;e  is  aiivHRccd  .*  little  moic  into  i?  '  "        '  :hc 

'iiidcJ,  and  tbrm  a  round  upeUtiix  ol' 

:Mn  the  ni4>uih  a^  wheti  ^  u  luioi^il,  but 

lie  mouth* 

lie  J  by  tiiiiting  the  fqi'  :|4c 

^'     -       L' 1  -uj  fo<>;  the  m/ in  thcfc   ..  ^  :ui- 

11  -^i  in  ^»  Ibrming  ;4  fm^lltT  aperture  with  tiKJii,  4iuJ» 

fii ' :  ^  _    111  the  mi  ddk  of  the  tnoudi »  hrlaging  it  as  larw;if  d 

ispnl|}61c  rocht  lip<l 

40.  T  iaal  in  irj  b  formed  like  i  i  and  ^  6nsl  in  »^^i  like  the  (»t  whldi  hatf 
joA  bcm  lirfcribed. 

la  chu  -- —  ^^  "he  or^ank  forniation  of  the  itpwcis  wc  6tid  tliat  tf,  #,  md  ^, 
act  ibe  or  or  pure  vowels  i  ihxi  i  is  ^  dipbthonj^v  und  thai  aha,  icmi* 

ccsttfbtuxTi.     u  wl  -  '        i  so  contrive  a  icaic  fur  ^       '  ■'        '     '       Aih 

er  nxrmwiMrs,  ott  <  it,  the  ofitnnefsor  clok  \^t 

^i^T,r  > -ir_  -n'lj  r  upc:i,  ^^  Mr,  Klphinllouc  Cuilv  it,  Hud  v.liuli  i  ccs 

tn  [>;  :!  :  Ci^iiit  ^i  aVL  die  vocal  poweri,      Iti  the  pronunci;iiion  rtf  \%t 

SW  ibe  apertiarc  nf  the  nv luth  extended  on  each  fide  ;  tbe  1 :  , ! , 

md  llie  IcNtad  iflliiTiSf  horirontully*     The  lIcniltT  a  '\i\  av.t/l  *■.  i   * 

fink  widtT.  T  -^  the  mouth  ttill  nn  ic  'he 

coctitfi,    Th-:  '  10  '^f^/A  not  only  optu.  ...,  .  . .,.,  Jiao 

ifce  (bnacr  4,  t  j  ners  of  the  motuh  fo  a^  to  m.ikc  tJic  aperture 

^pp7CMe!i  r-  '        •  «  viivtvi  i^vjlIc  the  &  aliens  the  motith  lldl  more,  and  am* 
tniat^i^,  iwi  a^s  to  m«tke  if  die  oi  r^tumium^  vl  picture  of  the   Letter  it 

fcujiiii*     t:  auTCi  ^         '       vther  vowcU  were^  like  o^iQ  t*d;c  their  formi  from 
ihcipdlsiecf  the  pionoinicin'^  thcitif  the  Gcrnian  a  otight  ncccifjt- 

nlf  lohafi  a  f  *     .  i  form.i>  ii  Jue^  tii  tbund  ; 

fcdiffitoeg?  .^pprojcbcs  ncarcll  t '  the 

^'  r,  t^in;bt  lo  form 

Linglilh  ii  in  ^^i^&^e 

e  a  narrower  oval  %  tbi'  *-  in  r/jr  ougjii  lo  li^vc  die  curve  of  a  pAnt* 

fniire/ed  l^iuiu!  of  ^^  iny^tf  a  right  line  j  or  to  reduce  thefe  line^  to 

<:t  globe,  the  German  a  \\n  obl;uc  iphcroid  like  tbr 

l..,lun  a  hkean  rgg,  the  tnglilh  (lender  a  x  Dutch 

i  n^  and  the  double  t  a  cylinder  * 

Orgmak  F^rmatkn  of  iti  Cmfinsnti. 

4(*  Tbt  WH  iXKiliod  oTAiewiiig  the  organic  forma tt6n  of  the  eon^ant^  will 
^t»  ck^  chrm  into  Cucb  pain  a«  thef  naturally  fall  intOf  and  then«  by  defcrfh* 
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ing  one,  wj  fliall  nearly  defcribc  its  fellow  ;  by  which  means  the  labour  will  be 
le^ened»  and  the  nature  of  the  confonants  better  perceived.  The  confoxiantfi 
that  fall  into  pairs  arc  the  following : 

p    f 


t 

s 

fi> 

tb 

i 

eh 

ehah 

d 

z 

%b 

dh 

i 

J 

jail 

42.  Holder,  who  wrote  the  mod  elaborately  und  philofbphically  upon  this 
fbbjedty  tells  us,  in  his  Elements  of  Speech^  that  when  we  only  whiTper  we  cannot 
diftinguifh  the  firft  rank  of  thefe  letters  from  the  fecond.  It  is  certain  the  differ- 
ence between  them  is  very  nice ;  the  upper  letters  feeming  to  have  only  a  fmar  ter 
brifker  appulfe  of  the  organs  than  die  lower;  which  may  not  improperly  be 
diftingulihed  by  iharp  and  flat.  The  inoft  marking  diltin^ton  between  thcitt 
will  be  found  to  be  a  fort  of  guttural  murmur,  which  precedes  the  latter  let- 
ters when  we  wifti  to  pronounce  them  forcibly,  but  not  the  former.  Thus  if  wc 
clofe  thelipsy  and  put  the  Angers  on  th^m  to  ktep  them  4but,  and  ftrive  to  prey- 
nounce  the  />,  no  found  tit  all  will  be  heard ;  but  in  ftriving  to  pronounce  die  h 
we  (hall  find  a  murmuring  found  from  the  throat,  which  feems  the  commence- 

•ment  of  the  letter  5  and  if  we  do  but  ftop  the  breath  by  the  appulfe  of  the  or- 
gans in  order  to  pronounce  with  greater  force,  the  fame  may  be  obferved  of 
the  reft  of  the  letters. 

43.  This  difference  in  the  formation  of  thefe  confonants  may  be  ihore  dif- 
tin^ly  perceived  in  the  s  and  %  than  in  any  other  of  the  letters ;  the  fornier  is 
founded  by  the  fimple  ifTue  of  the  breath  between  the  teeth,  without  any  vibra- 
tion of  it  in  the  throat,  and  may  be  called  a  hiifing  found ;  while  the  latter  can- 
not be  formed  without  generating  a  found  in  tKe  throat,  which  may  be  call- 
ed a  vocal  found.  The  upper  rank  of  letters,  thereforci  may  be  called  bi-eath- 
ing  confonants;  and  the  lower,  vocal  ones. 

44.  Thefe  obfervations  premifed,  we  may  proceed  to  defcribe  the  organic 
formation  of  each  letter, 

45.  P  and  B  are  formed  by  doling  the  lips  till  the  breath  is  colle<ftcd,  and 
then  letting  it  iflue  by  forming  the  vowel  e, 

46.  F  rind  F  are  formed  by  prcffing  the  upper  teeth  upon  the  under  lip,  and 
founding  the  vowel  e  before  the  former  and  after  the  latter  of  thefe  letters. 

47.  Tand  D  are  formed  by  preffmg  the  tip  of  the  tongue  to  the  gums  of  the 
upper  teeih^  and  then  feparating  them,  by  pronouncing  the  vowel  ^ 

48*  5  and  Z  arc  formed  by  placing  the  tongue  in  the  fame  pofitionas  in  T 
and  Z),  but  not  £0  clofe  to  the  gums,  as  to  ftop  the  breath  :  a  fpace  is  left  be- 
tween the  tongue  and  the  palate  for  the  breath  to  iffue,  which  forms  the  biff- 
ing and  buzzing  found  of  thefe  letter*. - 

49    SH  heard  in  mtlfion^  and  %b  in  evafiofi,  are  formed  iU  the  fame  feat  of 

found  as  /  and  z  ;  but  in  the  former,  the  tongue  is  drawn  a  little  inwards, 

•  and  at  a  fomewhat  greater  diftancc  from  the  palate,  which  occafions  a  fuller 

eftufion  of  breatli  from  the  hollow  of  the  motith,  than  in  the  latter,  which  are 

formed  nearer  to  the  teeth.  . 

50.  T/f  in  thinks  and  the  fame  letters  in  tbaU  are  formed  by  protrudmg  the 
tongue  between  the  fore  teeth,  preffing  it  againft  the  upper  teeth,  and  at  the 
fame  time  endeavouring  to  found  the  /  or  s ;  the  former  letter  to  founfi  tb  in 
tb'mki  and  the  latter  to  found  tb  in  M#/.  ^ 

5  I .  /T  and  G  hard  are  formed  by  prefling  the  middle  of  the  tongue  to  tlie 
rcof  of  ilie  mouth  near  the  throat,  and  feparating  them  a  Ihtle  fmartly  to  form 
the  firft,  and  more  gently  to  form  the  lall  of  thefe  letters. 

52.  CH 


^^ 

fX^u^oinC^TOT^Ti^Wii::  conSox'Wts.     x»iii  ^H 

I      si.i 

Tf  axiJ  7  tn  ^^«  .irc  firmed  br  prciEtig  #  tojh^  and  1/  ro  «/v^^H 
w4  by  cjti^g  U»c  Ups  »»  '^  ^  i*»^  ^#  «4  If  mug  ihc  voic«^^B 

th(  fdiiiK  pofitm  u  In  Tor  Z/i       H 

in. 

fhopcft.                                               H 

m 

1 

56.  f 

ic  nistrly  in  the  pofitinn  of  /,  fioi  at        H 

Ibdia  cJ 

It  io  JAt  againfl  i£,  when  tiic  bmih        H 

^^^  ti  mtfir- 

^H 

■  < 

J  m  die  r.^mc  fern  nf  fautid  as  bjrd  f ;  buc        H 

IF*^ 

>  Uic  rcK>f  yf  ti^e  itiQuthi  4»  tn  G*  the  vok^        H 

f^ 

i»mM                                                           H 

y  I't^cuig  die  or^jin*  in  ^*          '^  '       nf^,  ttsd        H 

1 1 

J  roof  oi  the  moiitli*  ul                         r^  whicb        H 

P 

1 
tod  Kv  pliieificf  ihc  organs  in  the  pontkm  of  «^  de«       H 

■^    fcnkrd 

<  ^re«  in  Of  dcr  to  propel  ibc  brtath        ■ 

tipoe  •' 

^H 

t  tbe    urtii.iiiuri  .iu-i  ^i  r!  1  !l:iri.'.i                                       ;i  J^        ^| 

<" 

i,riu'   fcVv   radiC.il  pinu  ;|''l:v,  !-':''    i-                                         ty  t>f          ^| 

K     eOTU^'ir. 

(lIs      k  is  with  jnii,i  ,J  -^   e  ii(  wondcT  we  pn.^        ■ 

F  ^'i-  ■ 

,  fTvr  ^tItooJI  iiiJcaiblt  u  tf  ction  of  nctrly  limtlar        fl 

1. 

rem  timioppiJlKc  nit 4111  ri^»       luthi%Tii!W        H 

k  '' 

^i.  d  iiniformity  and  r^incty  i^cry  conf  ■    ^    t  .  ^^H 

■  ^'' 

ki  on  tht  cluo^i  fccmi  vo  op? rare  on  Ur              ;  ^^H 

^B   iitn. 

.\nd  pduciC)  of  ilirir  prifxt^^ks  ^nd  i-                       I  ^^H 

Pr^ 

1^  ptavt  ihc  gooJnd'it  HifUam,  ando!                      /  ^^| 

1                 l* 

m?il<^j^ri^l  niibcfiiiion  of  founds  is  not  cwily  curious,  bot  tifcful ;  it  ^^H 

;:  ■ 

r(  the  powers  of  the  Icturs  s  und,  from  the^^f 

ill 

.'  difFercfkt,  enable*  11*  to  fee  xhr  ml:?  nn  which ^^| 

'^ 

crs  CD  UH  chc  genius  andprn                              !  ^^H 

^ 

,.  ^._l^,      rcnauthoriiy  U  fikni,  enables  ^^ a_  -^  — *^^H 

'  "^  '^^'"»^*^mng**  and  conf*^n  Ktrc  rhtis  enumerated  und  de6ric4^^^^| 

1 

tain  their  di^^i               -:s,  iiti  they  are  drMcrcnilv  s&^^^H 

^     kK.... 

:t.  It  m^iy  he  ntccu  u  >  ii]<  -ivefnmc  account  of  tliofe  diC«^^H 

■     til^Mr 

'neftme  vowels  uhkii  ciprcfs  their  qu^ntiry  as  long  oi^^^^f 

■    fcm. 

'II119  will  appeai^^H 

^^e 

dr  in  dcrcnbiog  thd^^H 

^^^pc 

;  c  nul  uiiif ij^uuul)  uL^d  with  too  littk  pvc^^^| 

^^ 

iy  *cv'  :^mmfUjf  and  ^dlkj  if  the  F(m*th*                            ^^^M 

^^pv  ' 

■  /^  n^i^n  of  found  that  feems  to  obtrude  ilfclf  upon  m^  whcii^^B 

^^^t 

1 5  SL  long  and  a  fhort  found  according  to  the  grca^tcr  or  Icf^       1 

^^^u 

'   \^  tliem.     ^Hiis  dti^in^ion  la  Co  obvioui       ■ 

* 

^4  Atijd  h  tliat  to  which  we  annex  clearer       1 

Iflsteikm 

Uf  «ey  4>cher  ;  ajitt  Uiough  tlie  (hort  fouadi  of  fome  vovvcU  have  tiot      H 

xxiv    OF  THE  QUANTITY  AND  QUALITY  OF  THE  VO\^ELS. 

in  our  laneuage  been  claiTed  with  fufficient  accuracy  with  their  ^parent  long 
ones,  yet  this  has  bred  but  little  confufion,  as  vowels  long  and  {hort  are  always 
fufEciently  diflinguiihable  $  and  the  nice  appropriation  of  (hort  founds  to  their 
{peci6c  long  ones  is  not  neceifary  to  our  conveying  what  found  we  mean,  when 
me  letter  to  which  we  apply  thefe  founds  is  known^  and  its  power  agreed  upon. 

64.  The  licxt  diftin^ion  of  vowels  into  their  fpecific  f^^unds,  Nvhich  fcems  to 
be  the  mod  generally  adopted,  is  tliat  which  arifes  from  the  different  aper* 
tures  of  the  mouth  in  forming  them.  It  is  certainly  very,  natural,  when  we 
have  &}  many  more  fimple  founds  than  we  have  chaiadbers  by  which  to  exprefs 
them,  to  diftjnguiih  them  by  that  which  fecms  their  organic  definition  ;  and 
we  accordingly  find  vowels  denominated  by  the  French,  ouvert  axid  forme  ;  by 
the  Italian9>  aperto  and  chiufo  ;  and  by  the  Englilh,  tfpen  sindjhtu. 

65.  But  whatever  propriety  there  may  be  ia  the  ufe  of  thefe  terms  in  other 
languages,  it  is  certain  they  mud  be  ufed  with  caution  in  Englifh  for  fear  of 
confounding  them  with  long  and  (hort.  Dr.  Johnfon  and  other  grammarians 
call  the  a  in  faiier  the  open  a  :  which  may,  indeed,  diilingui(h  it  from  the 
(lender  a  in  pap^r ;  but  not  from  the  broad  a  in  tvatftj  which  is  ftill  more  open. 
Each  of  thefe  letters 'has  a  (hort  found,  which  may  be  called  a  (hut  found ;  but 
the  long  founds  cannot  be  fo  properly  denominated  open  as  more  or  lefs  broad  ; 
that  is,  the  a  in  paper^  the  flender  found  ;  the  a  \n  father ^  the  broadi(h  or  mid- 
dle found  ;  and  the  a  in  water ^  the  broad  found.  1  he  fame  may  be  obferved 
of  the  0,  This  letter  has  three  long  founds,  heard  in  m^vr,  note^  nor ;  which 
graduate  from  (lender  to  broadi(h,  and  broad  like  the  q.  The  1  alfo  in  mine 
may  be'  called  the  broad  /,  and  that  in  machine  the  (lender  i ;  though  each  of 
them  is  equally  long ;  and  though  thefe  vowels  tibat  are  long  may  fa«  faid  to  be 
more  or  lefs  open  according  to  the  different  apertures  of  the  mouth  in  forming 
them,  yet  the  (hort  vowels  cannot  be  faid  to  be  more  or  lefs  (hut ;  for  as  (hort 
always  implies  fhut  (e]\:ept  in  verfe),  though  long  does  not  always  imply  open» 
we  muft  be  careful  not  to  confound  lone  and  open,  and  clofe  and  (hut»  when 
we  fpeak  of  the  quantity  and  quality  of  the  vowels.  The  truth  of  it  is,  all 
vowels  either  terminate  a  fyllable»  or  are  united  with  a  confonant.  In  the  firfl 
caie,  if  the  accent  be  on  the  fyllable,  the  vowel  is  long,  though  it  may  not  be 
€K>en :  in  the  fecond  cafe,  where  a  fyllable  is  ter<ninated  by  a  confonant*  except 
that  confonant  be  r,  whether  the  accent  be  on  the  fyllable  or  not,  the  vowel 
has  its  (hort  found,  which,  compared  with  its  long  one,  may  be  called  (hut  : 
but  as  no  vowel  can  be  faid  to  be  (hut  that  is  not  joined  to  a  conibnant»  all 
vowels  that  end  fyllables  may  be  faid  to  be  open»  whether  the  accent  be  on 
them  or  nnt.  (550)  (551  )• 

66.  But  though  the  terms  long  and  (hort,  as  applied  to  vowels,  are  pretty 
generally  underltood,  an  accurate  e.ar  will  eafily  perceive  that  thefe  terms  do 
not  always  mean  the  long  and  (hort  founds  of  the  refpedive  voxels  to  which 
they  are  applied  ;  for  if  we  choofe  to  be  direded  by  the  ear  in  denomiiiating> 
^vowels,  lonz  or  (hort,  we  muft  certainly  give  thefe  appellations  to  thofe  founds 
only  whichfaave  eiadly  the  fame  radical  tone,  and  diflfcr  only  in  the  long  or 
fliort  emi(&on  of  that  tone.  Thus  meafuring  the  founds  of  the  vowels  by  this 
fcale,  we  (hall  find  that  the  long  /and^  have  properly  no  fliort  founds  butfuch 
as  fcem  e(rentially  diftmd  from  their  long  ones  ;  and  that  the  fliort  found  of 
thefe  vowels  is  no  other  than  the  fliort  found  of  e^  which  is  the  latter  letter  in 
die  compofition  of  thefe  diphthongs.  (37). 

67.  Tlic  fame  want  of  conefpondence  in  clafling  the  long  and  (hort  vbwels 
we  find  in  a^  e^  0,  and  u  $  for  as  the  0  in  thtrne  does  not.fimi  its  (hort  foyid  in 
the  lame  letter  in  tbem^  but  in  the  i  ia  bim  ;  fo  the  ^  in  tbtmmoSi  defcend  a  ftcp 

lower 


DfPFERENT  SOUNDS  OF  THE  LETTER  A. 


xtaf 


i^irrlfitrj  tliff  nrrtvTnrL-  oT  jt  Ta^.Xw.  ^nn?  (iitinit  Tn    amt.      TSti?  j  *w  t  jr-i  i  *.  \\:\t 


to  the  tf  in  y^  <!«» 


^m%  lo  be  il)c  in^uf  ncc  of  iKr  accent )  ««  tlie 

■n  €cn4m  fylbbki  hiis  fo  obvious  an  dfcA  upon 

i  ii\  wc  t;ilte  Jiccctit  Into  the  accoatit.  it  will  be 

.4ti)  u^iin  the  pmpcT  pranyndatl^n  of  the  Etemcutiof 


ft  mfir  i'f  fir(l  f^l)<rrvrJ.  that  the  cicnicm  of  the  org;irjt  of  fjitech  n^ecef* 

.  hsi  till  obvious  tendency  to  picicTYC  iht 

lid,  while  the  rcUtation  <jr  fceblcncfji  which 

iM^tts  the  krtcrs  tf^  ilide  into  a  Jbmcwhal  dif- 

org^ins  of  profiuncidtfon.     Thus  the  firft  0  in 

vrih  the  true  found  of  thai  Icticn  while  the 

■■"  •  bt*rdcrmg  on  tlie  1  i)\ntu  the  t]e«idercft  of 

I1.1VC  the  d  in  the  hit  Jylbblc  fc;irecly  dif- 

;  /  in  mc  hift  fyllu^ilcji  oi  fdltit  and  ^'ffifg.* 

the  d,  f,  i  *,  and  J,  cominjf  hcfnre  r  in  a  final  tinac* 

"  I  re  found  fo  w^mh  ^nrg  ta  ihc  (hon  ir, 

kCfH  upon  th-  fir  if  nf  /Mr^  //>r,  //w/Vi  ( 

vvithMiii  any  pcrctprllj.  m  the  founi  [ 

_        ji  be  irrilijen  Mndptonn:  rr, /ii*r>  r/<jc*rt ' 

:ini%  alfo  Jtrc  no  left  altered  in  their  founil  by  the  poritton  of  I 
.     The  I  and  /in  ihc  cnmportnon  of  *»  when  th«  < 
:%  rxfcnif,  &c  prcfifTvc  their  ftrong  pore  found  i  hut  i 
ond  fylliblci  in  fjftf/?,  exortrmifi  Scq.  ihefc  letter*  fhd« 
i.uuci  aiiu  ivL  jktir  ibunds  of  #  Olid  z*  lAhkh  are  CiifJer  to  the  organs  of  | 
Hence  ncit  only  tJicfou  f  and  the /go  into  /jf^,  hut  even  the  I  be* 
e  1  iBfiuhoog  Aide'  '     fiime  letterr^  when  the  tlrcls  is  no  the  preceding^j 

r^ftyitc    Thot  in  y&TJw  -r(y  the  c  and  /  prcfcrve  their  pure  found,  hccaufel 


the 


M,u€  the  accent  on  ihcmibui  In  ficiaf  ^ind /attair  ihef«J 
j^e  flrcfs»  and  from  the  feeUlenefs  of  their  firuivtion  aattt*^ 
i  nottcr  and  eafi£r  fcrun d^  as  if  wntte n  fo/hm!  and/f/lia/f «     Se^  j 
^^*»e  t — 

^m      7i«  ^^  thretkmg  fmmdi  and  two  fbononei* 

^H      T'  'rfl  ibond  of  the  0r&  leuer  tn  our  alphabet  ii  that  whkh  among^ 

^H  till  ,  iu  name.     (See  tlie  letter  A  at  the  beginniiig  of  the  Didionary^  |fl 

^B  Thi-;' 


xxxvi  DIFFERENT  SOUNDS  OF  THE  LETrER  ^. 

Th]&  is  what  is  called  by  moft  grammaiians  its  (lender  found  (35)  (6$) ;  we 
find  It  in  the  words  hde^fpadey  /•  aJe^  &c.  In  the  diphthong  at  ve  have  cxadly 
the  fame  found  of  this  letter,  as  in  jiain^  gak^^am^'Scc.  and  fometimes  in  th« 
jdiphthong  ra^  as  bear^  /laeary  pear^  &c.  ;  nay,  twice  we  find  it^  contrary  to 
every  rule  of  pronunciation,  in  the  words  wbtre  and  tbtre^  and  once  in  the 
anomalous  diphthong  ao  in  gaak.  It  exadly  correfponds  to  the  ioond  of  the 
French  e  in  the  beginning  of  the  words  iirt.  and  ///?. 

74/  The  long  (lender  a  is  generally  produced  by  a  filcnt  e  at  the  end  of  the 
fy liable  ;  which  ^^  not  only  keeps  one  fingle  intervening  confonant  from  (borten- 
inj^  the  preceding  vowi-l  but  fometimt  s  two :  thus  we  find  the  mute  e  makaft 
KAragy  rage^  and  very  improperly  keeps  the  a  open  even  in  range^  chat^t,  &c. 
(See  Chamge)  ;  hat.  wrh  thc^  mute  e^  becomes  batg^zxid  the  a  continues  opeo« 
and,  perhaps,  fomcwhat  longer  in  hajie^  wajle^  pafte^  &c.  though  it  mxA  be 
conFjfed  ihts  feems  the  privilege  only  of  a  ;  for  the  other  vowels  contrad  be- 
fore the  conf  mants  ny  in  revenges  cringe^  piunge  ;  and  tht^e  in  our  language  is 
preceded  by  no  other  vowel  but  this.  Every  confonant  but  n  (hortens  every 
vowel  but  a,  when  iohg  nifd  e  fiient  fucceed  ;  as  bilge^  budge ^  hinge,  fpungef  &c. 

75.  Hence  we  may  eftablith  this  general  rule :  ^^  has  the  long*  open,  fwnder 
found,  when  followed  hy  a  fmgle  confonant.  and  e  mute,  as  iade^  made^fade%  8cc* 
The  only  exceptions  feem  to  be,  A*  -  ^.  a^e,  ga/>e  and  iade,  the  paft  time  of  to  ^/V. 

76.  ji  has  the  fame  found,  when  ending  an  accented  fyllahle,  as  fa»perj  fa" 
per^  fpeC'tator.     The  only  exceptions  "ox^  father  ^  via^Jlr^  iva^ier. 

77.  As  the  (hort  found  of  the  long  flender  a  is  not  found  under  the  fame 
charadter,  but  in  the  (hort  e  (as  may  be  perceived  by  comparing  mate  and  mei) 
(67)  we  proceed  to  delineate  the  fe*>ond  found  of  this  vowel,  which  is  that 
beard  in  faiherf  and  is  called  by  fome  the  open  found  '34) ;  but  this  can  never 
dillingui(h  it  from  the  deeper  found  of  the  a  in  ali,  hnlly  &c.  which  is  Hill  more 
open :  by  fome  it  is  ftyled  the  middle  found  of  j,  as  between  the  a  \ii  pak,  and 
that  in  wall :  it  anfwers  nearly  to  the  Italian  a  in  Tojcuno^  Ramana^  &c.  or  to 
the  final  a  in  the  naturalized  Greek  words,  papp  i  and  mamma ;  and  in  haa ;  the 
word  adopted  in  »lmo(l  all  languages  to  ezprefs  the  cry  of  (heep.  We  ield<^m 
find  the  long  found  of  this  letter  in  our  language,  except  in  mcxiofyllables  end- 
ing with  r,  2&far^tar^  mar^  6cc.  and  in  the  vrari father.  There  are  certain  words 
from  the  Latin,  Italian,  and  Spani(h  languages,  fuch  as  iumhago,  bravado^  tor^ 
nidot  camifadoi  farrago^  &c.  which  are  fometimes  heard  with  this  found  of  «  ; 
but  except  in  hravo^  heard  chiefly  at  the  Theatres,  the  Engliib  found  of «  is 
preferable  in  all  th^fe  words. 

78.  Tht  long  found  of  the  middle  or  Italian  a  is  always  found  before  r  in 
monofyllables.  as  cenr^far^  mar^  &c.  before  the  liquids  Itn  \  whether  the  latter  only 
be  pronounced,  as  in  pfalm.  or  both,  as  in  pfalmiji  ;  fometimes  before  If^  and  Ive^ 
as  calf^halfy  ealve^  halves  faive.  &c.  ;  and,  laftly,  before  the  (harp  afpirated  den- 
tal  th  in  bath,  patb^  laih^  &c.  and  in  the  vrotd  father  :  this  found  of  the  a  was 
formerly  more  than  at  prefent  found  before  the  nafal  liquid  n,  efpecially  when 
fucceeded  ^y  r»  /^  or  <4  £^  dame y. glance^  iawe,  France^  chantif  prance,  gratU, 
plant  yflarttyjlander^  &c. 

79.  The  hiding  confonant  x  was  likewife  a  fign  of  this  (band  of  the  a,  whe- 
ther doubled,  as  in  glafs^grafs^  lafs^  &c.  or  accompanied  by  /  as  in  Icfi^fafly  vqfl^ 
&c. ;  but  this  pronunciation  of  a  (eems  to  have  been  for  fome  years  advance- 
ing  to  the  (hort  found  of  this  letter,  SLshcsard'm  hand^  iattds  grands  &c.  and  pro- 
nouncing the  a  in  after^  anfwers  bajkety  plants  majl^  &c.  as  bng  as  in  half  ealf^ 
3cc.  borders  very  clofely  on  vulgarity :  it  mxA  be  obfcrved,  however,  that  the 
a  before  n  in  monofyUables,  and  at  the  end  of  words,  was  anciently  writtea 

with 
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%xia^ 


mdjii  drrrTt,  -jnd  {b^rr.hAh^r  prr^n^^it^c^d  ni  HmJ  t:  tire  Cfrmin  # :  for  Dr 


(t'^ 


tied  in4i 


<Tt  the  VI '  *.wn  l)r)iabki 

nc^ii  to  til  4t3fc<^inp«f« 

'A  &^-     "i^"^  I*  t^o  i»>circ  ih^n  >^bat  the 

,  ..  g  a  known  nik  intl>*'f  ^^-^  '*-  **''^    '*^cn» 

,  tv.-n   ihori  fyllfthlc^  WcoTi.  '- U 

'  h:*%  the  pcnukinmic  I**  l-ju' ^  ttom 

cU  ill  crUJO  become  niir  )^  <"^©,  4tc# 

>r  It  Lilian  /I,  wiiitj]  :  ,.  confcmmitd 

,,  k  the  iVkUnJ  of  i;  I  in  mam*  ^lu 

nndbdvTc  :ioy  uvo  lucceiTn  > 
ninrk^),  nnd  rvpn  when  ftt^ 

■  .  .  \  a^  m^fJ", 
wc  liiid  ihc  monitiyiUibIc  li:<s  ihc  Itm;^*  an  J  thr  dif* 
It  if  a  ctinie  b^rfi'tc  r,  (oil owed  by  iinfiliicr  ccmia- 
.1%  m  patf,  [y^rftaK  ht. 

n  this  rule  U  in  adjcdiircs  derived  frnra  rub^afttiTt^ 

the  <r  cnntinut*  \ryti^^  jis  in  the  pi  titivtivc.     Thm 

as,  i»  »s  kng  4S  in^^*r ,-  and  the  a  in  fhc  adjcflivc 

t,  16  ki5  long  iti  iu  ihc  lublhinttvc  i^r^  thoogh  ihort 

.  1  of  tf  U  ihut  which  wc  m^irr  tmmed'ately  d^tWc 

on,  btit  V  hch  ;ii  I  '  'li»n 

■/,  (3^    :  wc  Hnd  *»  L  d  to 

.  nnd  <?w,   as  Alia//,  A/af,  fu^w,  £i£c,  ;  tbinigii  it  rtmrt 

-  Jrrijirovcd  upon  our  Gcmiim  paient^  by  giving;  «i 

cfc  words  than  the  G-i  miiiifc  themJelvcs  would  i 


04.  The 


r  tfrf  flrft  7nf1»(frtf tmt  «f  tijtt  Diai«fni^rt  flic  PtiMc  Kai*c  hcefi  fivowred  vJth  foBie 

■  winn  by  Mr,  S»mi<h,  in  »  .Nchcme 
rs  frtfjuclilly  frjt'fii  my  jml^fmcJil* 

liiiirul  ^rtvtn  it  by  ti.^  ....^^r^ 
,  I -T  r  f  It  Oiurt  If  in  theh 
. ,:  IV  or  in,  !■  rsnn  to  be  Cta^ndidlv 
^  otilil  be  diffufted  at  gmng 
n  hlMr  (imt]d  nti^hf  to  be  dif- 

.iiiiini  */**  • 


the  bH  to^i 


..T*  cvc*ry  ct»rri 

'he  J  in  /.;^  - 


xxxviU         DIPFERENT  SOUNDS  OF  THE  LETTER  A 

84.  Tlie  long  found  of  the  deep  broad  German  a  is  produced  by  //  after  it» 
as  in  fl//,  waUt  call ;  or,  indeed,  by  one  /,  and  any  other  confonant,  except  the 
route  labials/,  b^f,  and  v,  as/ait^  bald,  fatfe^falclmn^falenn^  kc.  The  excep- 
tions to  this  rule  are  generally  words  from  the  Arabic  and  Latin  languages, 
as  Mps^  Jlb'wn^  afphahir^  falcated,  falve^  calculatf,  amaigamatey  /,lcoran,  and  ^ijred^ 
&c, ;  the  twalaft  of  which  may  be  confidercd  as  ancient  proper  names  which 
ha^e  been  frequently  latinized,  and  by  this  means  have  acquired  a  flenderer 
found  of  a.  This  rule,  however,  muft  be  underftood  of  fuch  fyllables  only  as 
have  the  accent  on  them  ;  for  when  aU  followed  by  a  confonant,  is  in  the  fir  ft 
fyllable  of  a  word,  having  the  accent  on  the  fecond,  h  is  then  pronounced  as 
in  the  firft  fyllables  of  aUhy,  vol-hy^  Sec.  as  alternate ^  balfamcy  falcade.falcation^ 
ftc.  Our  modern  orthography,  which  has  done  it*»  utmoft  to  perplex  pronun- 
ciation, has  made  it  ncceflary  to  oSfeive,  that  every  word  compounded  of  a 
monofyllable  with  U\  as  albeit^  alfo,  almojl^  dononfah  Sec.  muft  be  pronounced  as 
if  the  two  liquids  were  (liH  remainfng,  notwithftanding  our  word-mchders 
have  wifely  taken  one  away,  to  the  deftrudion  both  of  found  and  etymology  ; 
for«  as  Mr.  Elphinfton  fhrewdly  obferves,  **  Every  reader^  young  and  old*  muft 
**  now  be  fo  fagacious  an  analyft  as  to  difcem  at  once  not  only  what  are  com- 
^  pounds  and  what  their  fimples,  but  that  al  in  compofition  is  equal  to  all  out 
**  of  it  t  or  in  other  words,  that  it  is  both  what  it  is,  and  what  it  is  not.''  Prvi. 
£ag,  Langu^t^  vol.  L  page  60.     See  No.  404. 

85.  The  w  has  a  pecuSar  quality  of  broadening  this  letter,  even  when  pre* 
pofitive :  this  is  always  the  cffeft,  except  when  the  vowel  is  clofed  by  the  (harp 
or  flat  guttural  i  or ^,  if,  ngy  nl,  or  the  (harp  labial/;  as  ww.  noaft,  ibnjjock^ 
twang;  twanh  :  thus  we  pronounce  the  a  brbad,  though  fliort  in  n»ad^  loan^  wantp 
wast  whatf  &c. ;  and  though  other  letters  fuffer  the  a  to  alter  irs  found  before 
//,  when  one  of  thefe  letters  goes  to  the  formation  of  the  latter  fyllable,  as  tali^ 
ial-hw;  hatl^  haUonv  ;  caH^cMotv  &c. ;  yet  we  fee  w  prefcrve  the  found  of  this 
vowel  before  a  fingle  confonant,  at  tnal'low^/waNon/f,  &c. 

86.  The  q  including  tfie  found  of  the  w,  and  being  no  more  than  this  letter 
preceded  by  i,  ought  accorXng  to  analogy^  to  broaden  every  a  it  goes  before 
Lke  the  w  ;  thus  quantity  ought  to  be  pronounced  as  if  written  hwontity^  and 
quality  (hould  rhyme  with  joUity  ;  ioftead  of  which  we  frequently  hear  the  tu 
robbed  of  its  rigl\ts  in  its  proxy  ;  and  qunllty  fo  pronounced  as  to  rhyme  with  /r- 
gai'Uy  ;  while  to  rhyme  quantity,  according  to  this  affe^^edTnode  of  pronounc- 
ing it,  we  muft  coin  fuch  words  as  plantity  and  cgnfonantity.  The  a  in  Quaver 
zad  Equator  h  an  exception  to  this  rule,  from  thenpreponderancy  of  another 
which  requires  ii,  ending  a  fyllable  under  the  accent,  to  have  die  flender  found 
of  that  letter  ;  to  which  nile,/iM^,  ntafier  B.nd  water ^  and,  perhaps,  quadrant^ 
are  the  only  exceptions, 

87.  The  fliort  iiMind  of  this  broad  a  is  heard  when  it  is  preceded  by  w,  and 
fiicceeded  by  a  Angle  confonant  in  the  fame  fyllable,  as  waNow^  fwaUhw^  &c. 
or  by  two  confonants  in  the  fame  fyllable,  as  want,  nvajt,  wafp^  &c. ;  but  when 
/  or  r  is  one  of  the  confonants,  the  a  becomes  long,  as  walk^fwarmy  &c. 

Irregular  and  unaccented  Swnds* 

88.  Butbefidet  the  lonff  and  fliort  founds  common  to  all  the  vowids»  there 
is  a  certain  tranfient  indiftinA  pronunciation  of  foroeof  them,  when  they  are 
not  accented,  that  cannot  be  fo  eafily  fettled  :  when  the  accent  if  not  upon  it, 
no  vowel  is  more  apt  to  run  into  this  imperfed  found  than  the  a  1  thus  the  par- 
ticle a  before  participles,  in  the  pbrafes  tf-going,  a-walking,  «*fliooting»  ice, 

'  feeiQs 


OF  THE  L^tEll  ./. 


itxxtn 


iieabi  f&fi  Dr.  Lowtlu  to  be  the  true  and  i^eiiBme  prcpoTition  ««f,  a  little  diT* 


led  bf  famflgir  u&  an  ^ 
idd  cdoMriJeac:: 
ptrpc. 


tiAinandftf  fioQi 
tvcmtion  of  tliii 

2  lu  tJie  pcsiuJti- 

die  fjime  %woril 
out  prcmttiiuuo5  or  ti  i  ^r 

//i  fSct.  Thui  die  word  «tjnt  when  fiat  under 
r^»n  in  nMfman^ Imfiauhft^n^  fw<tman  %  4nd  ieritam 
irt,  ^c*     The  r^ii^  i>bkrv4.uoti  will  hold  ^oq4  ia 


.  jon  of  dill  letter  Jtt  the 

i-,    -  ■■  AV/rjPi 

r.'  verb  w/Jjjf  h^^,  Amori  1  %  am! 

;i>^domH,AieKt inflated  in:'  ^     ,      ,        ^      ib  Fck. 

ud  iippi'o<iching  the  ihon  i^  in  ilic  Dumciaua  tcr* 

^^.viit  U  not  ofi  'r    i^  ^.JJ,..^.^.   s-.,iL.^^,  -(/uragi,  6cCm  imd 

if  writ  ten  r^ /  Tlie  except  io  jj-% 

-:T!  words  Oi    Liiicc  iviiiicr.  '         -        '      -' *!ic 


^  I > W ing  :  .iJiigft  ftrn^gr. 


\fef  when  L.  L  ii  notonitf  ii 

L  wurd^.     li  tUc  word  be  j.  luljIUn* 

tcr  thirn  wlicii  it  i%  -ivcrbi   thu»  a 

ificc  in  the  qiiantiiy  of  this  l^ter,  mdriktiff  and 

..,  AuduitimoUt  and  the  vowels  to  mkulau^  to  *    'i^- 

c  we  find  the  Qouns  ;tnd  adjec]ivx:s  h.ive  the  r/  cor^ 

/  -c/^  howevcTt  picrervo  thet*  jis  loi^g  a»  '«  ^i*^ 
titcd  tcrmiimiiona  m  act^  wivctbci  nouns  ot 
I  irc  3s  to  b<:  nt:«irly  iimiLir  IQ  the  ^  ia  ^  ;  ihyi 
c.  Height,  wiiJiout  3iEiy  great  departure  from 
.be  written  ^j//fl  J,  ifl//«/,  &c,  vihkXt  Jmnaie  idiiiall  changtri 
^hl  be  WfitTen/ttrrt«/- 
Ul£.  y  If  preceded  by  the  gyttortils  hard^  oj*    «-|  it  i^j  in  polite 
^I'i'ja*  r^tirncii  b^  the  intci^iUtkm  of  a  found  hk^  c,  fo  th:it  idrd^  c^^ri^ 
\   like  kr  ard^  ghs-anit  ff-^6i*rir*/,      Whcu  the  a  i* 
r^.l  fvllaUcs  oi\\TnJk,  ^a/iJfr,  l*^c.  the  inicrpoiiuoD 
ilted  uniivofdable :  for  tho^vh  wc  can  pro* 
:  rrififrng  the  r,  it  i*  inijioffibk  to  pronouikee 
T.     Tills  found  of  the  a  h  taken  notice 
"^  proves  it  is  uot  the  offspring  of  the 
■  ■■>n  to  find  Mr,  Smithy  a  very  accu* 
^^Sf^Kcr  liUo  leic  mbj!;:?,  eninciv  ct  my  oplaion^     But  the  found  of  tjico. 
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which  I  have  found  the  mod  difficult  to  appreciate*  is  that  where  it  ends  the 
fy liable,  either  immediately  before  or  after  the  accent.  We  cannot  give  it  any 
oif  its  three  open  ibunds  without  ^hurting  the  ear :  thus  in  pronouncing  the 
words  abound  and  diadefn^  ay  hounds  ahhound^  and  awbound ;  di-ay-d^m^  di^ah- 
dem  and  di^aw^dem  are  all  improper ;  but  giving  the  a  the  fecond  or  Italian 
found,  as  ah-hound  and  di-ab-dem  feems  the  leaft  fo.  For  which  reafon  I  have, 
like  Mr.  Sheridan,  adopted  the  ihort  found  of  this  letter  to  mark  this  unac- 
cented M  :  but  if  the  unaccented  a  be  final,  which  is  not  the  cafe  in  any  word 
purely  EifgUih*  it  then  feems  to  approach  ftill  nearer  to  the  Italian  a  in  the 
lad  fyllable  of  papa^  and  to  the  a  in  faiher ;  as  may  be  heard  in  the  deliberate 
pronunciation  of  the  words  idea^  Afrka^  Deita^  dec.  (88).  See  the  letter  ^  at 
the  beginning  of  the  Di^ionary. 

E.- 

93.  The  firfl  found  of  e  is  that  which  it  has  when  lengthened  by  the  mute  c 
final,  as  \tigleh€^  theme^  3fcc.  or  when  it  ends  a  fyllable  with  the  accent  upon  it/ 
2s/e'Cre-4ion,  adhe^M,  &c.  (36) 

94.  The  exceptions  to  this  rule  are,  the  words  where  and  f/jtreg  in  which  the 
firft^  is  pronounced  like  a^  as  if  written  'o)bare^  tbare;  and  the  auxiliary  verb 
were^  where  the  e  has  its  fhort  (bund,  as  if  written  tver^  rhyming  with  the 
laft  fyllable  of  prefer  and  ere  (before),  which  founds  like  air.  When  there 
is  in  compofition  in  the  word  therefore^  the  e  is  generally  fhorteiiedf  as  In  werr^ 
but  in  mv  opinion  improperly. 

95.  The  fhort  found  of  r  is  that  heard  in  hed^  fed^  red^  wcdl  &c. ;  this  found 
before  r  is  apt  to  Oide  into  fhort  u ;  and  we  fometimes  hear  mercy  founded  as  if 
written  murcy :  but  this,  though  very  near,  is  not  the  exad  found. 

Irreg^ilar  and  unaccented  Sound t, 

96.  The  e  at  the  end  of  the  monofyllables  he,  he^  mt^  o/^,  is  pronounced  ee^  as 
if  written  ^/r/r, '^^f,  &c.  It  is  filent  at  the  end  of  words  purely  Englifh,  but  is 
pronounced  diftindtly  at  the  end  of  fome  words  from  the  learned  languages,  as 
tpitomey  Jtmihy  calnflrophe^  apo/iropbe^  &c. 

97  The  firfl  e  in  the  poetic  contradHons,  e^er  and  ne^er^  is  pronounced  like 
a  J  as  if  written  air  and  nair. 

98.  The  e  in  ker  is  pronounced  nearly  like  fhort  u  ;  and  as  we  hear  it  in  the 
unaccented  terminations  of  tvri/ery  reade*'^  8cc.  pronounced  as  if  written  wriiur, 
readur^  where  we  may  obferve  that  the  r  being  only  a  jar,  and  not  a  definite 
and  diflindl  articulation  like  the  other  confonants,  inflcad  of  flopping  the  vocal 
efflux  ef  voice,  lets  it  imperfectly  pafs,  and  fo  corrupts  and  alters  the  true  found 
of  the  vowel.  The  fame  may  be  obferved  of  the  final  e  after  r  in  words  end- 
ing in  cre^  gret  tre^  where  the  e  is  foundrd  as  if  it  were  placed  before  the  r,  as 
\n  iucrCf  maugret  theatre,  &c.  pronounced /b/:ir,  maugur^  theaiur,  &c.  See  No. 
418.  It  may  be  remarked,  that  though  we  ought  cautioufly  to  avoid  pro- 
nouncing the  e  like  u  when  under  the  accent,  it  would  be  nmit  Attice^  and 
border  too  much  on  affectation  of  accuracy  to  prefervc  this  found  of  *in  unac- 
cented fyllables  before  r  \  and  though  terrible^  where  e  ha-^  the  accent,  fhould 
never  be  pronounced  as  if  written  turrtble^  it  is  impoffible  without  peJantjy  to 
make  any  diiFerence  in  the  found  of  the  lafl  fyllable  of  fplenlour  and  tender,  ful- 
fhttr  2aidfuffe'',  or  matyrtundgarie''.  But  there  is  a  fma  1  deviation  from  rule 
•when  this  letter  begins  a  word,  and  is  followed  by  a  double  conibnant  with  the 

accent 


^^^^vu^^ 

:ds  of  the LETTrnT^^^^^H 

^1   «trr              !  rcrc^tu}f^*l!nh!f  :*tTTfhff  cifrTTc  find  f he  f nwd ! »nErtlj«i  as  if  the      fl 

^H  ovnM' 

V 

Kli>» ' 

'rim  thr  fnnt  i  ^^H 

■f 

'ced  3«  ii                                                   ;^^H 

F 

L^^H 

1^ 

'J  UJf  luiiLj  luunu  KM  f.      ocL'  i"  ;r,    iv7\iii  \jrgm*iuirf^  ^^^B 

able  err-:                                               -     r   -    '       t^H 

^ 

and  a                                                                        i  ^H 

v^ 

c  pcotioatited       ^1 

^^Kc 

H  it  W4*  arti'i'       H 

vTittcn  marehavi* 

Sertnti  and  ser^^ftt  arc  itill  heajd  aiTJCDg  thf  lewcr       ■ 

i^ r t ttc n  /unwr  an d  furmmtt  %  And  c v et^  . i  f r n  1 1 1 "  t  li r  1 1 rt  ? r r       M 

r. fi  faluution^  J»VV,jy?ar /rfruuir//  ti                                       H 

^"       rratirir.  ©•   t. 

y  would  be  looked  upon  as  ^  murk  ^^^  i^i^  .                       V 

,:.— ,      i.^!^,-,,,  .  ,    n, 

S  i?^r^,v  »nd  Berhky^  ft  ill  retain  the  nld  f                        1 

wnrrcn  lAsrh  ±r.  J  -' .  i  *' 

/^y  ;  but  even  thcfc,  in  polite  ulagc,  ar                 i  no        ■ 

If  at  if  wiiuen  D«rhy  and  Burhkj^                       >d^iii       H 

ndency  lo  limplU/  the  ]nngn;iige  bj-  itiitaing  the      H 

^H    DCifnlieT  of  ft  cep 

.:  certainly  to  be  indulged.                                     ^H 

■ 

jLo  pin  Irregular  founds  but  ftill  a  /bund  ^^'             ta^^^| 

P        T... 

:ds,  Bn^iiit^fjejt  pine!  prfHw  wIjctc  the  '  i^  i                p>.e^^H 

(U)n< 

V  arc  guilty  of  tlic  ;               gularity  in  mgim^  ASk  if   ^H 

■_      "fltft- 

,!\n(jt  lie  too  carcfui^          ^:'!il»                                                ■ 

■ 

^  in  the  final  unaccented  fylbble^  by  iu  biJ-       fl 

■     . 

...,^  .  ;:;vLuncsiiot,  tbrms  one  of  the  moji  pu/xling       ■ 

■   '' 

on.     When  any  cf  the  liquids  prcfcde  thcfe  letters. 

H  *^ 

-  -  "'^  -    ^■'^tfidy  u^smffif/jrefi  j  btil  when  any  of  die 

■  '" 

.  I  %i  iht  t  \%  fofnctimcs  heacd^  as  in  nw>d^ 

^^      /ai^J^  ;  afiv- 

\i\  jAvivei^  raven  %  &c*     As  wi  other  rule  can  he 

„,          »»en  for  U 

imciation*  perh^ips  the  bell  hmv  will  be  to  draw 

fd,  Eijvd  tf                   ii  is  ncji  1 

■   vdt:: 

V,  I  amU:.                 led  to  do. 

H  '"^ 

be  i>UerveJ,  liitf  ^  Iveiorc  /,  in  ^  t;                         A      S 

^^V    fffh!}^. 

luunced  diitin^ly,  except  in  the  fol                             4 

^M                    '^iff^J^^t  ^'- 

/,   (better   written  nu%zii,)  nmyel^  r*n                  -j.    ',       ■ 

^^^b         in'.  ■  "  ||  f'-firr^j^J^ 

/,  ha^i^  dr(izihno%if.     Tliefe  words   ^     ^           ir.ccii        1 

V  an  apoftrophei  mjtei'l,  wfo/7»  ©mjV,  aic,  or  rather     ^ 

^^^^^^I^Eh^c 

'-   "*izif,  kc,  i  but  as  thcfc  are  the  only  words  of  thts     " 

^^^V\ 

iitinccdt  j^cat  care  mud  be  tsikcn  tiiat  we  do  not 

^^^^  f^L--iur/-r 

,  (tlie  {iih(i^Ti\\\€)ypiircelt  thdfdf  ancf  vtftl^  m  the       — 
:h  many  arc  very  prone.                              ^     ^        U 
'  :'  '"  '  \ .  and  not  pfcccded  by  a  liquid* 

^H        ^Ott^^ri 

^^^^^^H 

Ions  in  m,  ;as  to  /o<ty^ft*  to  keari- 

^^^^^^^^Bl! 

liddtHt  mymhm^  lihheny  kyphtn^ 

^^^^^^^^^^^^Bp^  ' 

''FTf  p!aitn^  p^toif  martin^  htfrn^          , 

^^^^P^r  If^, 

//,     In  tiiriic  words  the  /  i*  hcar^^              iyt    B 

^^^■tetrary  i^ 

1    h  fnpprefica  the  /  in  thcfe  fyllablc j  :            :  J  '^-     W 

^^^■rioS  faf  ;i  muUt  ai  Aoir^itt  ^ff^thtm^  ^eaveitf  a«  it  wntten  ^irr^  n*  kr^hn^  keanf  n. 

f                                                              S£*:*| 
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&c. ;  nay,  even  when  preceded  by  a  liquid  in  the  words/i/Z/n  Tindftoknl  where 
the  e  is  fupprefled,  as  if  they  were  written y2///'/r  andJio/Pn  :  garden  and  Iwdcni 
therefore,  arc  very  analogically  pronounced  ganPn  and  hurd*n  ;  and  this  pro- 
nunciation ought  the  rather  to  be  indulgedt  as  we  alwtiys  hear  the  e  fupprefTed 
iVL  gardener  and  burdemomey  as  if  written  ^tfr^jrrr  and  burdensome.  See -No.  472. 
104.  This  diverfity  in  the  pronunciation  of  tliefe  terminations  ought  the 
more  carefully  to  be  attended  to»  as  nothing  is  fo  vulgar  and  childilh  as  to 
hear  stoivel  and  heaven  pronounced  with  the  e  di(lin<^lyy  or  nroel  and  chicken 
with  the  e  fuppreffed.  But  the  moH  general  fuppreflion  of  this  letter  is  in 
the  preterits  of  verbs  and  in  participles  ending  in  ed :  here^  when  the  e  is  not 
preceded  by  J  or  /,the  e  is  almod  univerfally  iunk  (362 ),  and  the  two  final 
confonants  are  pronounced  in  one  fyllable :  thus  loved^  livedo  barred^  marred^ 
are  pronounced  as  if  written,  lovd^  /iW,  bard^  mard*  The  fame  may  be  ob- 
served of  this  letter  when  filent  in  the  flngulars  of  nounsi  or  the  fir  ft  perfons 
of  verbs,  as  theme^  maker  &c.  which  form  tiemef  in  the  plural»  and  makei  in 
the  third  perfon,  &c.  where  the  lafl  e  is  filent^  and  the  words  are  pronounced 
in  one  fyllable.  When  the  noun  or  firll  perfon  of  the  verb  ends  in  j?,  with 
the  accent  on  it,  the  e  is  like  wife  fupprefled,  as  a  reply  ^  t*afO  replies^  he  replies  ^ 
&c.  When  words  of  this  form  have  the  accent  on  the  preceding  fyllables, 
the  e  is  fuppreffed,  and  the  y  pronounced  like  ihort  u  as  cherries^  marries^ 
carries 9  &c.  pronounced  cherrizj  maniz^  carrtx^  &c.  In  the  fame  manner, 
carried^  married^  embodied,  Sec  are  pronounced  as  if  written  carrid^  marrid^ 
emhodidt  5cc.  (282).  But  it  mud  be  carefully  noted«  that  there  is  a  remark- 
able  exception  to  many  of  thefe  contractions  when  we  are  pronouncing  the 
language  of  Scripture  :  here  every  participial  ^// ought  to  make  a  diftindl  fyl- 
labky  where  it  is  not  preceded  by  a  vowel :  thus,  **  Who  hath  believed  our 
<*  report,  and  to  whom  is  the  arm  of  the  Lord  revea/ed?*'  Here  the  parti- 
ciples are  both  pronounced  in  thre6  fyllables  ;  but  in  the  following  pailage ; 
*'  Whom  he  did  prede{linate>  them  he  alfo  called;  and  whom  he  called,  them 
"  he  alfo  jujiifies  \  and  whom  hcjuJlfied^  them  he  alfo  ghrjfied.'*  Called  pre- 
ferves  the  e,  and  is  pronounced  in  two  fyllables  ;  and  jt^tfied  and  ghrjfied  fup- 
preis  the  e^  and  are  pronounced  in  three. 


105.  This  letter  is  a  perfect  diphthong,  compofed  of  the  founds  of  « in 
^A^r,  and  /  in  i6^9  pronounced  as  clofely  together  as  pofllble  (37).  When 
thefe  founds  are  openly  pronounced*  they  produce  the  familiar  affent  ay  : 
which,  by  the  old  Englifh  dramatic  writers,  was  often  ezprefled  by  /.-  hence 
we  may  obferve,  that  unlefs  our  anceftors  pronounced  th^  vowel  J  like  the  0 
in  0//9  the  prefent  pronunciation  of  the  word  ay  in  the  Houfe  of  Commons, 
in  the  phrafe  the  Ayet  have  it,  is  contrary  to  ancient  as  well  as  to  prefent  uiage  : 
fuch  a  pronunciation  of  this  word  is  now  coarfe  and  ruftic.  This  found  is 
heard  when  the  letter  is  lengthened  by  final  r,  as  Hme,  thine,  or  ending  a  fyU 
lable  with  the  accent  upon  it,  as  //-/Zr,  dial;  in  monofyllables  ending  with  nd, 
as  biuj,  find^  mind,  &c.  f  in  three  words  ending  with  Id,  as  child,  mild,  nvsld ; 
and  in  one  very  irregularly  endine  with  ni,  as  pint  (37). 

106.  There  is  one  inftance  where  this  letter,  though  fucceeded  by  final  e, 
does  not  go  into  the  broad  Englifh  found  like  the  noun  eye^  but  into  the  Sen- 
der foreign  found  like  e.    This  is  in  the  word  Aire,  pronounced  as  if  written 

Jheer,  both  when  Angle,  as  a  htight  ofthepnre\  or  in  compofition»  as  in 
NMwghamfiire,  Leie^erjhire,  &c.     This  is  the  found  Dr.  Lowth  gives  it  in 
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iOWr 


f  I 

Ihort  ;>i  %     Sc^Sifiic* 

t    lJii»   Itii^.   :-  .:card  in  htmn  thh    ^-    ^^^-^  ^'^"iii 

"-t,  a*  it  M  Dtoict/ired  !*y  :-  - 

*t  bis  ibantJ  is  the  Jci  ^L-tt^i 

V'fJg  //  JttJ  it  i     ■  lly 

-  rt  /  was  a  ibi^'  .ji  I 

hh  !mrp  It  rnccceded  by  r,  atitl  anathcr  confonant  Ti^if  m  a  ^ttiI 
Eld  at"  f  In  vermhh  vetHdi^  Sec   ^ 
■  imtf  of  flmn  u  ;  but  when  it  com'. 
rinaHtii  Jt  JGC|uirc*  the  ibm  , 

rtft  to  thii^  ra]c»  where  i  is  profiouQccd  like  /j  and  as 

ic.'ms  la  huve  tbc  Hirne  influence  on  ibis 
,11  f  ^rid  ».  Whcti  tliefc  vowds  come  brffire  dtju- 
d  by  a  ¥Owel|  as  iti  atdh^  tm  wy^  iw.trr/»  drj/^r, 

arc   Ci^  fid  era  illy  fKort«r  fhan  when  the  r  U  the  final 
vv-bcn  U  i^-  t'licceedcJ  by  another  ctinfoiuint,  m  m  arfQur^ 
t;inic  m*mncT,  the  i\  coi^  '^  re  either  doi 

A   vow^!»  prcfcrvf*  its  ^  itfonnd.^?  il 

f*  is  followed  Uy  -anotiicr  c  r, 

the  accent  tjpon  k,  the  i  g*  ^  ^ 

i.nt  to  fhort  e,  hs  he^ird  in  virgin^  vtrtve^  ^o 
. :  iQ  the  filJl  ivlUtWc  oi/rrmefii^  though  oTt 
,  a  Ikin.     ^ir  ani^/r  are  cxa^ly  pi  on  ou  need 
•  i.  ivcmsj  fuy*  Mn  Narci,  thui  out  anceftor$  ifillta*- 
more   correctly,     Biftmp  Ciirdricr,  in  hi*  fir  ft  letter  to 
■'    ifm  of  Nicholas  Rowley^  a  fellow  C;iiit-ib  with  hijn^ 
I  me  girls  be  called  vir^inff  pliiin  onc»  -uu  gim**' 

"  M  f  akfini  cHi  Wijf*,  fix*  turpii,  v^r^  va<c«ur*"* 


Mr,  ElpliSnlloQi  niay  be  modemzed  by  ihe  aid  of  a  far  more 


^  !rDfe*t  "rjVjf*!  em  a|ot>^  the  ftJp  fScptefi^ 


1 


1  pTfc^C^l 


>n  this  fkuatiofi,  ought  to  be  the  more  earefully  at- 

il  iato  the  ibunJ  of  «»  where  it  ihduld  h;*ve  the  found 

:.     !,i(ig  to  vulgajiiy*     Perhnp^  the  only  exccp- 

eding  VDWcl  h  u;   for  this  letter  being  a 

cucc  on  the  precctliug  /,  though  not  fomuch  ^% 

il.    Tins  makes  Mr-  tJhcridAii*s  pronunciiition  ot 

iinds,  hke  that  in  %thgm^  Ic'i  exceptionable  than 

■-Z  we  citnnot  give  a  femi-found  of  fbort  i  to  cor-. 

umant  iouud  of  Wj  I  h<ive  preferred  ihc  pure  found 

wbich 
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which  I  think  the  moft  agreeable  to  polite  ufage.  See  Mr.  Garrick's  EjNgram 
upon  the  found  of  this  letter,  uijider  the  word  Virtue. 

Irregular  and  unaccented  Sounds. 

111.  There  is  an  irregular  pronunciation  of  this  letter  which  has  greatly 
multiplied  within  thefe  few  years*  and  that  is,  the  ilender  found  heard  in  ee. 
This  found  is  chiefly  found  in  words  derived  from  the  French  and  Italian 
languages ;  and  we  think  we  (bow  our  breeding  by  a  knowledge  of  thofe 
tongues,  and  an  ignorance  of  our  owti : 

"  Report  of  fafhioiift  tn  proad  Italy, 
**  Whofe  manocrs  ftUl  our  tardy  apiih  natio* 
'^  Limpa  after,  in  baie  awkward  tmitatioti. 

Sbak^are^  Xiciard  11. 

When  Lord  Chefter€cld  wrote  his  letters  to  his  fpn,  the  word  ohttge  was,  by 
many  polite  fpeakers,  pronounced  as  if  written  obleegCt  to  give  a  hint  of  their 
knowledge  of  the  French  language;  nay,  Pope  has  rhymed  it  to  this  found  : 

**  Dreadini^  eVn  fools,  by  flatterers  h§Ju£i^ 
«  And  fo  fAUpng^  that  he  De*er  o%V." 

But  it  Mras  fo  far  from  havine  generally  obtained,  that  Lord  Chefterfield 
ftridly  enjoins  his  fon  to  avoid  this  pronunciation  as  afie^ed.  in  a  few  years, 
however,  it  became  fo  general,  that  none  but  the  loweft  vulgar  ever  pro- 
x^ounced  it  in  the  EnglHh  manner ;  but  upon  the  pablication  of  this  noble- 
man's letters,  which  was  about  twenty  years  after  he  wrote  theno,  his  autho- 
rity hashed  fo  much  influence  with  the  polite  world  aato  bid  fair  for  reftoring 
the  \  in  this  word,  to  its  original  rights ;  and  we  not  unfirequently  hear  it 
now  pronounced  with  the  broad  Englifh  i,  in  thofe  circles  where,  a  few  years 
ago,  it  would  have  been  an  infallible  mark  of  vulgarity.  Mr.  Sheridan,  W. 
Jobndon,  and  Mr.  Barclay,  give  both  founds,  but  place  the  found  of  Mge 
f^ft,  Mt.  Scott  gives  both,  but  places  eUeege  firft.  Dr.  Kenrick  and  Bu- 
chanan give  only  oblige  ,*  and  Mr.  Elphinfton,  Mr,  Perry,  and  Penning,  give 
only  oUeege ;  but  though  this  found  has  loft  ground  fo  much»  yet  Mr.  Nares, 
who  wrote  about  eighteen  years  ago,  fays,  *'  oblige  ftill,  I  think,  retains  the 
'^  found  of  long  r,  notwithftanding  the  profcription  of  that  pronunciation  by 
« the  late  Lord  Chefterfield.'* 

112.  The  words  that  have  pref^^rved  the  foreign  fi)und  of  f,  like  ee^  are  the 
following :  AmbergTioy  verdegrUy  antique^  becaficoy  hombtidn^  bradly  cafiixdj  ca/mclany 
colbertiney  c/uofipiney  or  chopifh  cofiriccy  chagrhiy  chevauX'de'foUej  critiqtte  (for  criti- 
cKm)y/e»tucineyJHzeigabarc^y/KU>erdine9  9(^dineyruginey  trephine^  guarantiney 
routmeyJasdneyfitiguCi  mtriguey  glacii^  muaiidy  macldnty  magazmcy  mariney  paUm- 
guhiy  fiiguCy  fioticcy  /irq/ilcy  recUatruey  man-da^riney  tabourrnty  tambouriney  tonfmcy 

*  tran^m^riney  tdtramarine.  In  aU  thefe  words,  if  for  the  laft  i  we  liibilitute  ee^ 
we  (hall  have  the  true  pronunciation.  In  Jignior^  the  firft  i  is  thus  pronounced. 
Mr.  Sheridan  pronounces  vertigo  znd/erpigo  with  the  accent  on  the  fecond  fylla- 
ble,  and  the  i  long,  as  in  tie  and  pie.  Dr.  Kenrick  gives  thefe  words  the  fame 
accent,  but  founds  the  i  a$  e  in  tea  and/tf».  The  latter  is,  in  my  opinion,  the 
general  pronunciation ;  though  Mr.  Sheridan's  is  fupported  by  a  very  j;eneral 
rule,  which  is,  that  all  words  adopted  whole  from  the  Latin  pnderve  the  Latin 
accent,  j;;o3,  b»)  But  if  the  Enghfh  ear  were  unbiased  by  the  lone  <  in  Latin, 
which  fixes  the  accent  on  the  fecond  fyUable,  and  could  free  itftlf  from  the 

flavifh 


xlv 


thr  FrcAcli  ami  tulianct  ilwri: 
^  on  il*c  fira  iylbbi  , 

cjTt  /,  as  in  /nJiyc 


doubt  Imttlldk 


> « n  h  i  a1  jf      'fKe  fi  ntttiou 

-t 


Ml, 

■  It  Lu  '.lAiiit  Jiiiu  "-'JK~,    UJT)'  JTi.  ' 

:\  be  not  too  diibmi.     The  i^ 

Muanced  maljaM. 

:  io  mofl  dJSicttk  to  retltice  to  nik  h  wbeo  it 

■  ■■  ar 

,.,rlg 

t^'£jK#/if  ;  .11  id  vvlirii  It  cud*  ji  fy  t 

f,  i%/in/iMt,nj  rjf'uScc.     But 

c  fore  the  ace  eat,  it  >  ik^nouH' 

:  nrilJyllablc  iscia^)  .  .    i  -it  viiWf 

wh«tc  tic  I  i%  prODouoccd  a«  il  the  word  ^trc 

^  ;,v  »..^..u  ^i   ihe  I,  to  tbu  ijltsatioat  is  lb  Itltlc  reducible  co 

c  of  our  writers  on  tJic  fabjei^  H^ve  iatienipted  it  (  ytnd  the  ooiy 

iu  -iTc  IC'QK  idea  ot'  it,  fccms  to  be  the  very  bboriotj*  ore  of  chiHifig 

?rd>  tc^g^cr  as  hiive  tlic  i  pronounced  m  the  flimc  m^imefiandobrerv^ 

'"'riefti  caznbt»aiJOQ»  o£  other  ictters  that  may  pofl'tbly  be  the  caufc  of 

(<nmck  <yf  Oy$, 

the  I  is  thconl*  ind 

!Qm^»f  with  a  c  ,rjj» 

i   its    CQf1i[-:  TiS. 

ic4  of  gcr.  iia* 

^ .  .„.j  ;..i....  m  our  dltL.^.^    i ;    *    ...^  ,,^  li.. 

^Sbdidan*  SciHtt  Buchanuii,  W;  JohiiiltiUt  Kcurkk. 

r^  Scottt  Buchanan*  W,  JohtiAoiit  Kenrick. 

1,  Scottt  BttchanaUt  W»  Jcbnlloti,  KenrictfC 

,  Kenrick, 

r^oit,  W,  johafton,  Kemick. 

<^o     ^Jienilan,  ScOtt,  Perry* 

SLi^rUr*.  ScoUi  W.  Johnfton,  Kcufieic. 

'^M,  W-  johitAoUt  Nares. 

Viicn  t   cr  '^■*    '*"1^''"!'*     "nd  th^  accent    is    l41  ul^  jl-^..ii.u,  tun:- 

rith  a  vfj  ves  ill  long  open  diphthongal  fatmd , 

r^t'irmtH't^t  ai-arr-^t^p   xc,  ujc  nnt  Tv liable  is  ecjmvakfit  to  the  verb  to 
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Se*  A  corrupt,  foreign  manner  of  pronouncing  thefe  words,  may  fometimc^ 
mince  the  i  into  f,  as  if  the  words  were  written  dfametur^  de-umatf  &€• ;  but  this 
Is  difgufting  to  every  juft  Englifli  ear,  and  contrary  to  the  whole  cufrent  of 
analogy.  BtTides>  the  vowel  that  ends  and  the  vowel  that  begins  a  fyllable  are* 
by  pronouncing  the  /  long,  kept  more  di(lin6t»  and  not  fuffered  to  coxlefce,  as 
they  are  apt  to  do  if  t  has  its  (lender  found.  This  pronenefs  of  the  e^  which  ts 
exa^ly  the  flender  found  of  /,  to  coalefce  with  the  fucceeding  vowel,  has  pro- 
duced fuch  monfters  in  pronunciation  sisioggrapAy  9Xid jomm^try  for geo^rapiy  and 
getmetryy  ^nd  joijict  for  gfforgict.  The  latter  pt  thefe  words  is  fixed  in  this  ab- 
furd  pronunciation  without  remedy ;  but  the  two  former  fecm  recovering  their 
right  to  four  fyllables  ;  though  Mr.  Sheridan  has  endeavoured  to  deprive  them 
of  it, .  by  fpelKng  them  ^ith  three.  Hence  we  may  obferve,  that  thofe  who 
wifli  to  pronounce  corre<aiy,  and  according  to  analogy,  ought  to  pronounce  the 
firft  fyllable  of  ti-^graphy^  as  the  verb  to  buy^  and  not  as  if  written  hc^ra— 
phy. 

117.  When  i  ends  an  initial  fyllable  without  the  accent,  and  the  fucceeding 
fyllable  begins  with  a  cnn/onunt,  the  1  is  generally  flender,  as  if  written  e*  But 
die  exceptions  to  this  rule  are  fo  numerous,  that  nothing  but  a  catalogue  will 
give  a  tolerable  idea  of  the  (late  of  pronunciation  in  this  point. 

118.  When  the  prcpofitive  ^r,  derived  from  lu  (twice),  ends  a  fyllable  im- 
mediately before  the  accent,  the  i  is  long  and  broad,  in  otder  to  convey  more 
precifcly  the  ipecific  meaning  of  the  fyllable.  Thus  6Uapfular^  bi-ctpHal^  bi^ 
dftitousy  di^orjiousy  In-corponfl,  bi-dental^  bt'/ariouny  bi'farcated^  bi-fitiffuousy  bi- 
nocular^ bi-penttatedy  bl-petnleuff  bi-quadrate^  have  the  i  long.  But  the  firil  fylla- 
ble of  the  words  Bitamen  and  Bitummous  having  no  fnch  iignification,  ought  to 
be  pronounced  with  the  l  fhort.  This  is  the  found  Buchanan  has  given  it  \  but 
Sheridan,  Kenrick,  and  W.  Jobnfton,  make  the  /  long,  as  in  BibU, 

IT 9.  The  fame  may  be  obferved  of  words  beginning  with  /r/,  having  the 
accent  on  the  fecon J  fyllable.  Thus  tri-bunaU  tri  corporaU  tri'cholomyi  trUgetUaU^ 
have  the  /  ending  the  ^x{i  fyllable  long,  as  in  tti-al.  To  this  clafs  ought  to  be 
added,  di^tahus  and  di-hmma,  though  the  /in  the  firft  fyllable  of  the  laft'word 
is  pronounced  like  ^,  and  as  if  written  de'-Iemma^  by  Mr  Scott  and  Mr.  Perry, 
but  long  by  Mr  Shefidan,  Dr.  Kenrick,  and  Buchanan ;  and  boih  ways  by  W. 
Johnfton,  but  placing  the  fhort  firft.  And  hence  we  may  conclude,  that  the 
verb  to  bi  se/i^  and  the  noun  li'/^ion^  ought  to  have  the  i  at  the  end  of  the  firft: 
fyllable  pronounced  like  bfif^  as  Mr.  Scott  and  Dr.  Kenrick  have  marked  it, 
though  otherwife  marked  by  Mr.  Sheridan,  Mr.  Perry,  and  Buchanan. 

120.  When  the  firft  fyllable  xschu  with  the  accent  on  the  fecond,  the  /  is 
generally  long,  as  chUra^ri  ffl,  ehUrufglc^  cbi-rurgcofty  cbi-rographift,  chirographer^ 
chi-rography.  Chi-mera  and  M-mfricaih^vcxhc  i  moft  frequently  fhort,  as  pro* 
nounced  by  Buchanan  and  Perry,  though  otherwife  marked  by  Sheridan, 
Scott,  W,  Johnfton,  jmd  Kenrick  ;  and,  indeed,  the  ihort  found  feems  now  efl 
tablilhed.  Chicnrii^  and  chicanery^  from  the  French,  have  tlip  i  always  (hort ;  or 
more  properly  (lender. 

121.  Ci  before  the  accent  has  the  /generally  (hort,  as  cl-'miianf  ci-virity^  and^ 
I  think,  ci'li'ious  and  ci-run-u^ent^  though  otherwife  marked  by  Mr.  Sheridan . 
Ci^barious  and  ci-tathn  have  the  1  long. 

122.  Cll  before  the  accent  has  the  1  long,  as  cfi'mafiet ;  but  when  the  accent 
is  op  the  third  fyllable,  as  in  c/tma^tric,  the  i  isihortened  by  the  fecondary  ac- 
cent.    See  530. 

123.  Cri  before  the  accent  has  the  i  generally  long,  as  crMgerous^  crl-tetton  ; 
though  we  fom«limes  hear  the  kttcr  as  if  written  cre-terlony  but  I  think  impro- 
pcrly.  124.  IXt. 
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f* 


V, 


i^ 


I* 

It- 
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•  U 
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}, 

g 


Lii^ 


1]*  J  but  why  he  tlj-  >  the  i  m  ■ 

It  bo  til  way*,  h  J!.,  .vv.  .li.i  i'^'  ■ 
.  Pcny,  und  ihc  gcticnil  tii 
'z  ii)C  t  long,  accordiw  to  tht 
It  oifitlc  iKurt  by  Dr.  Kcnrtck^ 
*■'■      '    n  fan,  comr^ry  to  uncct  Uh 
,  rhc  ihoricning  power  of  the 

^e  diphdioDg  mud  be  i^W4y»  lungt  imcc 
-  lliort. 

itiim»  fee  mi  confined  U)  iIjc  following  j 
,  i/fiskiWr^jfifi  iUrifttm^  i/i'**^tio/».  Both 
I  iLicc  the  accent  ot  the  word  didifiatu  im- 

, ---  ,  -  -Mould  fccm  0)or«  agrcc-ihk  to  analogy  to 

^^  terminationjt  in  k^  and  p'ace  Uit  accent  on  the  pe« 
-'t^  '  n  thh  cafe^thc  /  in  the  llrft  will  be  iJioricncd  by 
l.ihle  proniiitnccd  like  did  (527),     The  rtrfl 
{^  h'ii.  Shcndnn,  and  with  the  accent  on  thefccond 

!,  c  iifonf  arc  cfjti-iUy  erToncJ^u**.     llic  accent  ought 

ia  ih^  urU  iyJiabic^  «uid  the  /  ihorti  u  on  the  adjcOive  d$m*    Sec  Postt^- 
* 

^  ought  iilways  to  Ik  lliort ;  thi\  U  th  '^e 

firtl  fy liable  afjjVifhfji  itnd  vvlty  wc  '  c 

.  tiji  i\ii\X  fiJ icia  y^  itji  m.itkcd  by  '  I 

■  oncous  in  marking  the  tirit  1  in/  ^.    .  ^,     1  J 

;  tiic  accent  u^Jon  the  bft  fylbblc  nf^«/i*.    fimax&  b^s  tbc 

die  i  m  the  fir/i  fyllible  always  long. 

fi/.     Litizhut  hu^  ihcj  in  ihc  (ir:i  fyB*i» 


l.troc   Hi. IT   L> 


c  obfcncd  (H^  iibidinoHSt  though  Other wii^ 


!,*h  ih^  foiir  iMl   Rve  in.irkcd  with  the  long  1  b J 

ks  the  /  whicb  has  the  ac 

J  the  corii|X^ond  >  9''«'9]rV/£i/<7p 

;  n  bim  his  error*     The  w^ord 

1    vihcrin  Jobnfon  nor  bberidan, 

.'  ibort  a&  if  written  mm-ci-'k*     The  1  ii 

'Vt  and  mig^atkn. 

'  r.     The  lirft  /  in  nyrijiatimf  though 
ui,  i>  Ki-jnencd  by  ilic  Iccondaiy  acceni  (5'i7)i 
35  if  dii/ldcd  inio  mg'ri-Ji'CaUm^ 
^p  Fh  Jus-  Lbt  J  gcncr ally  fht)rt|  as  in  fh^anlhr&phyp  phiftfifiic,  pffihfiph^r, 

phihfophy^ 
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ph&ofophy^bhilofophivse  ;  to  which  wc  may  certainly  add,  phMoger^phMopjl^  phi-  i 
hlog'jy  phmlogicaly  notwithftanding  Mr.  Sheridan  has  marked  the  i  in  £efe  laO:  I 
words  long. 

132.  Pi  and  pTt  have  the  t  gcherally  (hort,  as  pllajler^  pituitous^  ptl^fy*  plica- 
ttm.  Pifificr^  and  piazza^  being  Italian  words,  have  the  /  fliort  before  the  vow- 
elf  contrary  to  the  analogy  of  words  of  this  form  (116),  where  the  i  is  lon^, 
asin  Ai^ariifar,^n-ori/jr,  &c.  Psratisalhas  the  i  marked  long  by  Mr.  Sheridan, 
and  fliort  by  Dr.  Kenrick.  The  former  is,  in  my  opinion,  more  agreeable 
both  to  cuftom  and  analogy,  as  the  feund  of  the  i  before  the  accent  is  often  de« 
termin^d  by  the  found  of  that  letter  in  the  primitive  word. 

133.  Pri  has  the  i  generally  long)  as  in  primtva!^  primnontf  piinutial.  primeroy 
ptimordtaL  privadOf  privation^  privative^  but  always  (hort  in  primitive^  Vina primer, 

I34«  Ri  has  the  i  fhort,  as  in  ridtcuhtts»  Rigidity  is  marked  widi  the  i  long 
by  Mr.  Sheridan*  and  fhort  by  Dr.  Kenrick :  the  latter  is  undoubtedly  right. 
Rivality  has  the  i  Ion?  in  the  firft  fyllable,  in  compliment  to  rivals  as  piraiica/ 
has  the  /  long,  becaute  derived  from  piraie.  Rhinoceros  has  the  rlong  in  Sheri- 
dan, Scott,  Kenrick,  W.  Johnfton,  and  Buchanan';  and  (hort  in  Perry. 

13;.  Si  has  the  i  generally  fliort,  ^s  JsmHiiude^finqfis^  and  ought  certainly  to 
be  fhort  xn/ilkious^  (better  written  cUiciousi)  though  marked  long  by  Mr.  Sheri- 
dan. Simuhaneout  having  the  fecondary  accent  on  the  firft  fyUable,  docs  not 
come  under  this  head,  but  retains  the  i  long,  not^^ith (landing  the  fhortening 
power  of  the  accent  it  is  under  (527). 

136.  77  has  the  1  (hort,  as  xvLtitnidlty. 

137.  Tri has  the  i  long,  for  the  fame  reafon  as  bit  which  fee  (1 18)  (1  ipV 

138.  Ft  has  the  i  fo  unfettled  as  to  puzzle  the  correftell  (peakers.  The  i  is 
generally  long  in  vicarious^  notwith (landing  the  (hort  i  in  %>icar.  It  is  long  in 
vibration  from  its  relation  to  vibrate,  Fitaliiy  has  the  1  long,  like  viiaL 
In  vhvifichy  vivrficaien  and  viviparousy  the  firft  /  is  long,  to  avoid  too  great  a  fame- 
ncfs  with  the  fecond.  Fivacioua  and  vivacity  have  the  /  almoft  as  often  long  as 
fliort ;  Mr.  Sheridan,  Mr.  Scott,  and  Dr.  Kenrick,  maketlieiin  vivacious  long, 
and  Mr.  Perry  and  Buchanan  (hort ;  Mr.  Sheridan,  Mr.  Scott,  and  W.  John- 
fton,  make  the  1  in  the  firft  of  vivacity  long,  and  Perry  and  Buchanan  fiiort ; 
but  the  (hort  (bund  feems  lefs  formal  and  moft  agreeable  to  polite  ufage.  fHci- 
niiyf  vicinal^  vicijjitttde^  vituperate^  vtmineouB  and  virago^  feem  to  prefer  the  (hort 
c,  though  Mr.  Sheridan  has  marked  the  three  laft  words  with  the  firft  vow^l 
long.  But  the  diverfity  will  be  beft  feen  by  giving  the  authorities  for  all  tliefe 
words: 

Vicinity.       Dr.  Kenrick. 

Ftcinity.      Mr.  Sheridan,  Mr.  Scott,  Buchanan,  W.  Johnfton,  and  Perry. 

Vicinal        Mr.  Sheridan. 

Viciffitude*   Mr.  Sheridan*  Dr.  Kenrick,  W.  Johnfton,  Buchanan  and  Perry. 

Vituperate.  Mr.  Sheridan,  Dr.  Kenrick^  W.  Johnfton. 

Vituperate.  Mr.  Perry. 

Vxnancous.   Mr.  Sheridan. 

VXrago.       Mr.  Sheridan,  and  W.  Johnfton. 

Virago.       Dr.  Kenrick,  Mr.  Scott,  Buchanan,  and  Perrf. 

I  l^ve  claiTed  vicinal  here  as  a  word  with  the  accent  on  the  fecond  fyUable  as 
ft  (lands  in  Sheridan's  Didionary,  but  think  it  ought  to  have  the  accent  on  the 
fiifi.    See  MeDiciKAL. 

139.  The  fame  diverfity  and  uncertainty  in  the  found  of  this  letter  feems  to 
reign  in  thofe  final  unaccented  fyllables  which  are  tcrminaud  with  the  mute  <•. 
Perhaps  the  beft  way  to  give  fome  tolerable  idea  of  the  analogy  of  the  language 

in 


/ 

m^%  poiiii«  wtU  b««  n»  (kow  th«  geticr^l  mlc.  ami  marie  ilie  nc^prions}  tWigh 
iefe  are  fonxumci  la  iiuxiieto^*^       .    —  t  i  bi  oC  the  mW  Hfclf  i  thett- 

lore  the  bdk  way  will  be  ID  f^ivc 

^1l-  lie 


fjT/i7/,  d-K 


.tve  liic  I 

•■       iT -I 


'     J  d  Dp  Led  b^^  Mi  . 


;ei   Intig  h    hi 


i  kO^ 


k. 


.  a  ifi  woiU»  of  ihi^  ur* 

/    have  the  I  long*  j  unditig  wq  Jbmcu'inc* 

icc'i^  as  it  wrhlCTiJmiii^ 

r  have  the  i  long,  ejcccpt  houfi'^i/iff  pro  noil  need 
general  rulc^  iio(wiih^UtiJlng  the  i  m  tt^/r  if  always 
ih  .,  ,»-*..  itincsi  nioricticd  m  the  irime  manner  Uy  the  vulgar  j 
T  fivTvm^li  H%  gcme  rrrcyocably  into  iJic  fame  amilogy  i  U^oggh 
i\-i  j9v:tt€m$^ni^ht  i%  ntorc  frcquenUy  prou^^unccd  with  the  f  lortg, 
Tboie  emlmjt  m  //f  have  ihc  /  lliprt^  except  rfcmrUf,  thanmrnik^  *ftipik. 
tii/,  have  the  i  long  m  >Sh  rridJiTV- s  Difi  .ifid 

oriinion  the  letter  j*  the  much  more  pi  iittl 

-fii^,   thnit^K  pronoutiecabk  bolti  w^y^t  icdlSf 
■^c  laM  JylLihlc,     See  JuvtMiti. 

has  the  t  k^ogi  thf mmf  with  tmi  ; 

have  the  iicccni  higher  than  the  prn ultimate,  hai^c 

_  _: J.III,  th^t  die  only  mctliod  to  give  an  idea  td  h  will 

jlogiie  oi  words  vihete  ii  h  pronounced  iViffarcntly, 
f*^  '*^'  r'>!  be  improper  to  fee  the  drffcrcni  founds  given  to 

ne  Words  by  different  onl^oepiiU  s 

t^  W.  johnftoQ. 


)  ■ 

» W*  Joliiillon,  Perry. 
ri   Pern*. 


ran,  W.  Johnitoo, 

S 


149' 
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149.  In  thefe  words  1 4o  not  hefitate  to  pronounce,  that  the  general  tvAe 
inclines  evidently  to  the  long  i,  which,  in  doubtful  cafes,  ought  always  to  be 
followed  ;  and  for  which  reafon  I  (hall  enumerate  thofe  words  firft  where  I 
judge  the  i  ought  to  be  pronounced  long  ;  CannMnCf  carabine^  cdumbine,  htzan- 
tintf  geiatiiUy  legaiine%  oxyrrbodiru'j  concu^ncf  mufcadinef  uuarnadhu^  ceiaiuHncp 
ahnandine^  feeundsnci  am'^gdaiiney  crjiftuiiinef  vUuHhcj  talamney  afin\m%faturnme%f€t' 
charincy  adulterine^  vlpcrine^  uterine y  lament'met  armentim^  ferpcntme^  turpentine^  vef" 
periiae^  belluifte,  porcupine,  countermine^  ieonine^  fappbirine^  and  metaUine, 

150.  The  words  of  this  termination,  where  the  /  is  (hort,  are  the  following  ; 
Jacobine^  medicine j  difciplir.e^  mafcuHne^jeffandne^  feminine^  heromet  neSartne^  Uber^ 
tine  J  genukuf  hyaline,  palatine.  To  thefe,  I  thinkt  ought  to  be  added,  atfa/i«'» 
aquiline,  coralline,  brigarainef  eglantine :  and  to  this  pronunciation  of  the  1,  the 
proper  names,  Falentine  and  Conjhntine,  ieem  ftrongly  to  incline ;  and  on  the 
ftage,  Cymbeline  has  entirely  adopted  it.  Thus  we  fee  how  little  iufhience  the 
Latin  language  has  on  the  quantity  of  the  i  inr  the  final  fyllable  of  thelb  words* 
It  is  a  rule  in  that  language,  that  adje^ves  ending  in  Uii  or  inur^  derived  from 
animated  beings  or  proper  names,  to  the  exception  of  very  few,  have  this  i  pro- 
nounced long.  It  were  to  be  wifhed  this  dtftindion  could  be  actoptedin  Engliih 
.words  from  the  Latin,  as  in  that  cafe  we  might  be  able  in  time  to  regularize 
this  very  irregular  part  of  our  tongue;  but  this  alteration  would  be  almoft 
impofiible  in  adjedives  ending  in  ive,  as  relative,  vocative ffugitiwj  Sec  have  the 
i  uniformly  (hort  in  EngliHi,  and  long  in  the  Latin  relativusy  vocativuSffugiti^ 
VUIf  &c. 

151.  The  only  word  ending  in  tret  with  the  accent  on  the  antepenultimate 
fyllable,  is  acro/pircj  with  the  i  long,  the  laft  fyllable  founding  like  }^fpite  of 
a  church* 

152.  Words  ending  in  ife  have  the  i  fhort,  when  the  accent  is  on  the  laft 
fyllable  but  one,  ^%francbife,  except  the  compounds  ending  in  *aji^,^%Ukemfe^ 
Ungtbwife^  &c.  as  marked  by  Mr,  Scott,  Mr.  Ferry,  and  Buchanan ;  but  even 
among  thefe  words  we  fometimes  hear  otberwife  pronounced  0/^«r«r/z>  as  mark- 
ed by  Mr.  Sheridan  and  W.  Johnfbn  ;  but,  I  think,  improperly. 

153.  When  the  accent  is  on  the  laft  fyllable  but  two  in  thefe  words,  they  are 
invariably  pronounced  with  the  i  long,  as  criticife,  e^uahfe. 

154.  In  the  termination  ite,  when  the  accent  is  on  it,  the  i  is  always  long, 
as  requite.  When  the  accent  is  on  the  laft  fyllable  but  one»  it  is  always  (hort, 
as  refpite  (140).  pronounced  as  if  written  r^pit^  except  contrite  ;  but  when  the 
accent  is  on  the  laft  fyllable  but  two,  the  i  is  generally  long  :  the  eicepdons, 
however,  are  fo  many,  that  a  catalogue  of  both  will  be  the  beft  rule. 

155.  The  f  is  long  in  ejc/ieditcj  recondite jincondttte^  hemuiphrodite,  Carme&tey 
theodxilite,  coamopQUteychryaoUte^  ertrmte^  aconiteymargoritey  marcoiite^paraute^a/i^ 
ftelitcy  bi/iartite,  tripartite^  quadripartite^  convertite^  OHchoritCy  fntuite^  scaelliie. 
As  the  word  ftands  in  Kenrick's DxCdonzry  fa^tellitt haying  the i (horts  and  the 
accent  on  the  fecond  fyllable,  it  is  doubly  wrong.  The  i  m  the  laft  fyllable  is 
fhortened  alfo  by  W.  Johnfton  and  Perry,  but  made  long,  as  it  ought  to  be,  by 
Mr.  Sheridan,  Mr.  Scott»  and  Mr.  Narep.    See  Reconditb. 

156.  The  f  is  fliort  in  cucurbitcy  ingenitCy  definite^  ind^finite^  injimte^  kypocriee^ 
favourite,  reqtdsiteypre-requimtejperquisitey  exquisite,  oppoeiteyVJiA  oppoeite*  He^ 
teroclite  has  the  i  long  in  Sheridan,  but  (hort  in  KenricL  The  former  u,  in  my 
opinion,  the  beft  pronunciation,  (fee  the  word  in  the  Didiionary;)  but  tte^  ia 
what  may  be  called  a  Gentile  terminatbn,  has  the  i  always  long}  as  in  Hiviu^ 
Samnite,  co/mopo/ite,  bedlamite^  &c. 

157.  lie  termination  ive^  when  the  accent  is  on  it^  is  always  longt  as  in 

hivt^ 
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^  tiiuft  tfi  the  t^v^'pvfd^,  ^ftt^v  9f^i  anil  thf *V  cmnpf*UTi*if ,  fyvift'^  ^^i^f.  irr  t 

U 

-     ;« 
^raernf,  kc,  rhyming  wjih^'t^-  (t5o)tCicq>i  the«H»d  bCA 

esand  fubflaniivcs  of  tHs  tenpftiatiofi,  wbeatfic 

The  I 

h  fiht 

k 

J 


j.r._.c„. 


Li 

H 

It 


t^rni^K^t 


J 


-n/tf/Ai,  but  long  in  f' 
.  the  I  long  and  tlcndct,  :iii 
H  Mr,  Pcrrv,  Buchiman»  and 
'4  It  both  ways    •  vci  tljcflt-'tid-T  . 

s^fidW.  J*3l,  :h.    The  bit 

'ait  the  former  morr  amtlo^' 
:r(n©t  write  it  olfih,  :i^  Mr,  N 
?«,  mMiiAti  tor  fear  ot  dcr»»nm[;  tr 
0;A«|aft  Mr    N'are?^  obfcrvcsi  h^is  i 
^^t>£Trd.  thit  tJie  Latin  Is  &ptutti.  and  not  tfpaqum* 

.  T1-.  infi^  h;ivc  ihc  t  loTig.,  ctcept  tO  rttf!fnixt ;   i^vhtch 

!  -le>  follow  I  the  general  mlc,  and  has  ihe 

-vi-  tv^  (J4DJ     To  ihe^c  obfeirrttiona  wc  ttiaf 

'  W/  fiipprcf*i  tbr  iV  as  it'  wrfu.n  **V  ^ntl  ^-rtfV,  yei 

rvc  %x%  found  dlftio^Iyi  and  that  Lutm  ought  never 

^  generally  at  fcbooh,  as  if  wnucn  iMfn.     C^tifin  ;ind 

n      f;c^?:  inTn;  mi:y  \hz  uat  vowcli,  as  if  fpdlcd  rc^w,  and  ate  only  dinfmguilh^bk 

L   totiWcrr, 

^^    Thtti'T  sty  there  is  in  the  found  of  iLh  Iciier  when  it 

^Hk  #QC  acL  n  ctiftom  will  permit,  bow  ciireful  wc  r^nglit 

^Kto  be  10  p  ,  th.it  '*  confufioo  may  not  be  worfe 

HP cefifcciul.'  lit  given  mjf,  pt.rbaps,4flf»rd  fttmc* 

'  1  -\    'i^'  .    .:  ,.  v,  dinr&  aiinihia  kbyrinth,  and  it  ii  hoped  it  will  cnabU  the 
fffnnofin^c  with  more  certainty  and  decirion. 

J':r  the  vowel  -^,  that  when  a  hard  ^  or  r  preceded 

*,•■  t  iiAerpnfedjihe  better  to  unite  the  Iciiers,  aiid  f  it'tcn 

the  {fTQxA  of  the  tOTifottitm.    The  fame  may  be  obfcrvcd  of  the  IciUf  A  When 

Jed  by  hatj^  or  k\  which  i&  but  Another  form  for  hard  r,  it 

*  an  r  \^rrc  infertcd  bccweeii  the  e onfon;ini  and  the  vo^'el  i 

-^uU^gm^,  Ju'  '  ■'    '  "ri.  are  pronounc* 

rlMt  two  iiidi  diilcrciR  leUcr^  as  a  and  r 

i     . .     r  by  the  hard  gtntuniU,  jf,  r,  and  i ;    btit 

ly  CMJn poled  of  ^  and  r,  (57/)  oui  fnrprile  ceafes  | 

he-  cm  pci  fe^tly  uniform  in  ^ts  proccdnre,  and  en» 

m  this  view  €f  the  analogy  wc  may  fee  how 

1  £i  iiir'tiijiius  writer  on  this  fubje^,  who  fap, 

relation,  heard  only  011  our  llagc*" 

,  ,i^v  ^;-     r^^  No.  91. 

.1  unworthy  cf  notice,  that  when  this  letter  is  un- 
-n'"-''    :    >  \  iUff  &c*  it  is  frequently  pronounced 
■  ^'  -vr'  ^,  .:  Jtc,  were  written  itnmUk„  visMkf 

*^-»  lad  «i«n/i,  A'j^jjJy*  ^c*  tike  ij6i?rw^//,  cbafiuiiyf  &c>i  byt  it  may  be  ob- 
fcrvcd^ 


Thtti  '^^ 
I  be  10  p 

*CMtfctSlUl.' 


i 


^te 
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ferved)  that  die  pure  ibundof  i  like  g  in  tbef^^  words  is  as  much  the  sntrk  of  an 
elegant  fpeakcr  as  that  of  the  u  injngular,  educ^tty  &c»     See  No.  179. 

o; 

161.  Grammarians  have  generally  allowed  thit  letter  but  thrise  founds.  Mr. 
Sheridan  inftances  them  in  nct^  note,  prove.  For  a  fourth.  I  have  added  Uie  0  in 
Uvff  fiovtf  &c. ;  for  the  fifth,  that  in  vr»  nor^fwi  and  a  fixtht  that  in  wom^ff, 

i6a*  The  firfl  and  only  peculiar  found  r>f  this  letter  is  that  by  which  it  Is 
named  in  the  alphabet :  it  requires  tlie  mouth  to  be  formed*  in  i^mt  degrce» 
like  the  letter,  in  order  to  pronounce  it.  This  may  be  called  its  long  open 
found,  as  the  o  in  prnve  may  btr  called  its  long  {lender  ibund,  (65 . )  This  found 
we  find  in  words  ending  with  (ilent/*  as  tong^i^ney  ahw;  or  when  ending  a  fyU 
lable  with  the  accent  upon  it,  a^  motion^  po-unif  &c. ;  likewife  in  the  moM»fylla- 
bles,  gOi  so  no.  1  his  found  is  found  under  feveral  combinations  of  other  voweh 
with  this  letter,  as  in  moan^ groan ,  bowy  (to  {boot  with),  iovf  (not  high),  and 
before^  in  the  words  ofl.ghift^poft^  ^uft,  and  before  y/"  in  ^ro/f, 

163.  The  fecond  found  of  this  letter  is  called  its  Siort  iound,  and  is  found 
j^  0«/,  goti  lou  &c» ;  though  this,  as  in  the  other  (hort  vowels,  is  by  no  means 
the  {hort  fi>und  of  the  former  long  one,  but  conrefponds  exa^y  to  that  of  a  in 
mfhat,  with  which  the  words  isro/,  gf^  i<u,  are  perfefb  rhymes.  The  long  found, 
to  which  the  e  in  poi  and  sat  art  ihort  ones,  is  found  under  the  diphthong  au  in 
ttaugh^  and  the  ou  in  sought  ;  correfponding  exa^ly  to  the  a  in  haiif  balK  &c. 
The  ihortibund  of  this  letter,  like  the  {hort  found  of  a  in  father  (78  ;  (79 :,  is 
frequently,  by  inaccurate  fpeakers,  and  chiefly  thofe  among  the  vulgar,  kngth* 
ened  to  a  middle  found  approaching  to  its  km^  found,  the  0  in  or.  This  foimd 
is  generally  ^icard,  as  in  the  cafe  of  ^ ,  when  it  is  fujpceeded  by  two  confoaants : 
thus  Mr.  Smith  pronounces  broths  fnjth^  and  mrnhn,  as  if  written  hraw^h^  frawth^ 
and  mawth^  Of  the  propriety  or  impropriety  of  this,  a  well-educated  ear  is  the 
bell  judge ;  but  as  was  obferved  under  the  article  A  (79)1  if  this  be  not  the 
ibund  heard  amon^  die  bell  fpeakers,  no  middle  found  ou^ht  to  be  admitted, 
as  &ood  orators  will  ever  indine  to  definite  and  abfolute  iounds,  rather  than 
fuch  as  may  be  called  non  descHfts  in  language. 

164.  The  third  found  of  this  letter,  as  was  marked  in  the  firft  obfervation, 
inay  be  called  its  long  (lender  found,  correfponding  to  the  double  0.  The 
words  where  this  ibund  of  «  occurs  are  fo  few,  that  it  will  be  eafy  to  give  a  ca* 
talogue  of  them  :  Prwet  mtme,  hhevi,  and  their  compounds,  iaret  do^  ad^,  Rome^ 
f&itront  fonion,  spoBtmi^  tfdfCf  whom»  womb,  iamb*  Sfonttm  is  not  in  Johnfon ;  and 
this  and  the  twct  preceding  words  ought  rather  to  be  written  with  «o  in  the  laft 
fyliable.  Gold  is  pronounced  like  goold  in  familiar  converfation  ;  butjn  verfe 
iind  folemn  language:  efpecially  that  of  the  i'Scripture,  ought  always  to  rhyme 
with  Mtfoldi  &c.     See  Encoai,  Gold,  and  Wind* 

1 65 .  The  fourth  found  of  this  vowel  is  that  which  is  found in  iove^  dove^  &c . ; 
and  the  long  ibund,  which  feems  the  neareft  relation  to  it,  is  the  firft  found  of 
p  in  mif,  towj  row^  &c.  1  his  found  of  0  is  generally  heard  ^iien  it  is  ihortened 
by  the  fucceeding  liquids  ff,Mr,ir,  and  the  femi-vowels  v, «,  tb  :  and  as  Mr  Nares 
has  given  a  cauuogue  of  thofe  words,  1  (hall  avail  myfelf  of  his  labour.  Mow^ 
qffroni^longej  amongy  amongBt^aUomey,  6om$9  bom-barij  borage^  borougky  brother^ 
cochinealy  colour^  comcy  comely ^  comfiiy  conifbrty  c<nfifiany^  comfiata,  comrade^  combat^ 
condidtyconeyy  conjure^  constable^  covenant^  coveryeov^tyCoroet^orv^yCOzen^dUcomfity 
dwcy  dothy  doaty  davcy  dozeriy  dromedary^  fronts  glTvo^  g^verjiy  honty^  hnitr^  /ox»<, 

Monday^ 
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166.  li 


.  ^.f  :  i 


h 
0  m  rrrry  i«iOf di  except  fimtgt\t^ 

\  m  lf«  tin 


_.     __^  :_      - ,  >  terh^tthc  fjme  founJ  m  n<:  tin«e. 

;initk»it«  00  urAt  ^^^  ^t  <?^i  9^»  ^  ^*  ^^^  ^nd  # ^m/. »»  f»i«i«  ^  I. 

e4  kmgdsmn^  mmkm^  ama%tifSf  gaihpt  tuUr^  turrit t  ifQuhki^a^j  ^^.  ,  M 

irODoonccd  as  if  wjinen  mammm^t  ^^*^  i*  mfthifdy  kc^      The  ^  in 

B  /  fr,  as  fii^//fiiMi^i'pt  5ic,  bait  alw^yrnhb  founds  'llieexrcniiont 

^:r    ri  hnicat  Urms  iroin  tlte  Greek  or  Ljiiii«  at  Jct^r^  a  ijpet 

,  .11  pfOfkcr  oamc&i  as  Calor^  11  river  in  Italy . 
•:  hSL   lound  of  *  is  the  long  fnund  produred  bf  '  ^iwl^  or  ftjjlowvd 
aiMXliCff  coolboaot,  JA^/^nfontur.    Thi«  found  i  W  t^jutvaktit  to 

itif^i*K&nt:  <w«  ;  mil /or  and  formtt  might,  en  <  1  fctmd  otily,  ba 


r(>etta 


t6y.     J 

ate, 

efuhr  100  nd 


d  ftmnmr*     There  arc  Tnntty  cxccpliotix  to  Uii»  nile,  at  i 

I*,  fst^tfonm  (a  £ed%)*firf^  hmdu  p&r^k^  pnrtf  if^i,  itc.  which 

i  of  ihia  letter. 

fcngtikcoed  before  r,  when  tcrmifiauriET  ^  mmmWUhUt  or 

ubnant;  stndf  like  a  loo,  ia  i  •.  hy  a  dfipUciition 

w*^y  hear  by  comparing  the  cojj,.i..^„.  u  er  with  the  famt 

f/,  Ac, ;  for  though  the  r  is  not  doubled  to  the  ere  Injfaeidf 

00  itf  it  i«  a*  effcdhiallf  doubled  to  the  ear  hs  \i  writfen 

ufoca&t  of  another  kind  fucceed  tlie  r  tn  thi$  fitu.itiojiN  we 

uomify liable ;  thu^  ihe  «  m  ftfihard  \%  ai  long  a»  in 

■.  m  firpiiiif  as  in  the  v  ord/ftr  ;  bitt  the  o  'morijLf 

lowed  by  a  vc>^*eh  ilie  *  if  as  Ihort  as  if  the  #*  were 

n  Arrifice  Mixd  firrn^e^     See  No,  Bi, 

'     I  »  rxailly  corrcfpcndmg  en  the  » in  hull^/mU^ 

g  only  in  the  following  wnrds,  may  be  calM 

it)cfe  words  arc  ^v^»b^i»,  Ifmam^  werfifiif  ^w&lf,  and  the  pro- 

ii^^'^€fflfr^  and  iVoix^erhampt^tu 

Imeguiar  and  unQennifd  S&undt* 

HHat  wa^  obi'crred  of  the  a^  when  followed  by  a  hquiu  ^md  a  motc^ 
he  oyrrted  of  the  «  with  equal  juitncis,     1  his  letter,  like  a,  has  a  ICfK 
to  IcDgthcDt  when  followed  by  a  Ilqiird  and  .inorher  <  r,  or  b^* 

/and  «  ipoif.     But  this  kngibof  a^  in  thi^  fitu.HiutK  cry  day 

^^  and,  as  it  would  be  ^rols  to  a  liegrtw  lo  found 

^  -  ,         -  !  '  c  the  4  Infaim^pfaim^  6c  c.  fo  tt  would  Ue  equal - 

Jt iiR^v|#utinabk  to  prcm<?uiK:€  ihe  fi  in  mefi^ droJi^VLty^frtifi*  a«  if  written  m^ww/u 
^nwgiiftd  n  jtr^.    riiT  f 'Tf),)     llic  p  tji  the  compeiinds  of/j/tf^  ix%di£^!vf^  #i- 
J^kr,^  w0rd$  where  a  fomcwhat  longer  fouitd  of  the  #  Is 

J(iJ^**l'j  -  ation  :  on  the  contrsiry,  when  the  *  cadb  a  fylUbkt 

QsmrdLi^  ,   the  accent,  a>  in  p9'Itttt  hftfo-itnt^  &c*  ihcrcii  in 

cii  found  nearly  as  long  as  in  p&'Ur  and  ftQ^mh  See. 
idCowKANO*  It  may  likcwife  bcobfervcd,  thai  the 
v,jj)prcticd  m  a  final  unaccLntcd  fjrliable  when  preceded  by 
id  hy  n*  as  ktnettf  bntiQn^  iiraon^  he^kfjn,  rethcn^  pronounced 
hmifi^  JtiU^nt  hitlhff  nfk*n  ;  and  when  r  h  preceded  by  aooiher  confo- 

nantf 


k 
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aant>  ^s/alcon^  prononnced  /a<vPn.  The  o  is  likewife  mute  in  the  fame  fitua- 
tion  when  preceded  by  </  in  pardon^  ^ronoimced  pard%  but  not  in  Guerdon  :  it  is 
mute  when  preceded  by^  in  tveapoth  capm,  &c.  pronounced  nueap^n^  cap^n.  Sec, ; 
and  when  preceded  by  /  in  rtafan^  Jeafifn^4renfm\  oraifmy  htnifin^  dentfin^  urj* 
fin^foi/ont  poifouy  prifon^  damfcn^  crinfon^  advcwfoih  pronounced  reax^n^  treaz^n^ 
&c. ;  and  maBoriy  bason^garrUofn^  legsorij  capqrison^  comparisonydimihei'Uon^  parson^ 
and  perton^  pronounced  mas^n^  has^n^  &c»  Unifim^  diapafonf  and  cargafon,  feeniy 
particularly  in  folemn  fpeaking*  to  preferye  the  found  of « like  ir,  as  if  written 
Mtufitftf  diapazuttf  8cc^  The  fame  letter  is  fuppreffed  in  a  final  unaccented  fyl* 
lable  beginning  with  /,  as  Ssicnf  cotton f  buitont  mutton^  gluttony  pronounced  as  if 
written  Set^sif  cot^n^  &c.  When  x  precedes  the  /#  the  o  is  pronounced  diftinc^ly, 
as  in  Sexton,  When  /  is  the  preceding  letter^  the  o  is  generally  fuppreffed,  as 
in  the  proper  names  Stlhon  cheefe^  Wilton  carpets^  and  Melton  Mowbray^  &c. 
Accurate  ipcakers  fbmetimes  druggie  to  preferve  it  in  the  name  of  our  great 
epic  poet,  Milton  ;  but  the  former  examples  fufficiently  (hew  the  tendency  of 
the  language  ;  and  this  tendency  cannot  be  eafily  counteraded.  This  letter  is 
likewife  fupprefled  in  the  laft  fyllable  of  bkutou^  pronounced  b!a%*n  ;  but  is  al- 
ways to  be  preferved  in  the  fame  fyllable  of  horizon^  This  foppreffion  of  the  o 
muft  not  be  ranked  among  thofe  carelefs  abbreviations  found  only  among  the 
vulgar,  but  muft  be  coniidered  as  one  of  thofe  devious  undencies  to  brevitj, 
which  has  worn  itfelf  a  currency  in  the  language,  and  has  at  lail  became  a 
part  of  it.  To  pronounce  the  o  in  thofe  cales  where  it  is  fuppreiTed,  would 
give  a  fmgularity  to  the  fpcaker  bordering  nearly  on  the  pedantic  ;  and  the 
attention  given  to  this  fingularicy  by  the  hearer  would  necefiarily  diminifh  his 
attention  to  the  fubjed,  and  confequently  deprive  the  fpeaker  of  fomething 
much  more  deiirabk. 

U. 

171.  The  firft  found  of  0,  heard  in  tube,  or  ending  an  tmaccented  iy liable, 
as  mcu4ie^  is  a  diphthongal  found,  as  if  e  were  prefixed,  and  thefe  words  were 
fpek  tevabe  and  kewbk.    The  letter  « is  exadly  the  pronoun  joir. 

17  a.  The  fecond  found  of  »  is  the  (hort  found,  which  tallies  exadly  with 
ths  o  in  done^fonj  &c.  which  every  ear  perceives  might  as  well,  for  the  ibund's 
iake,  be  fpelt  duut  iun^  &c.  See  all  the  words  where  the  0  has  thb  found. 
No,  i6y. 

173.  The  third  found  of  this  letter,  and  that  in  which  the  Endtfli  more 
particularly  depart  from  analogy,  is  the  u  mbull^/ullfpull^  kc.  The  firft,  or 
diphthongal  u  in  tubep  feems  almoft  as  peculiar  to  the  Englilh  as  the  long  found 
of  the  i  in  tbine,  mme^  &c. ;  but  here,  as  if  they  chofe  to  imitate  the  Latin,  Ital- 
ian, and  French  »,  they  leave  out  the  e  before  the  v,  which  is  heard  in  tube, 
mukfScc.  and  do  not  pronounce  the  latter  part  of  u  quite  fo  long  as  the  op  in 
foolt  norfo  (hort  as  the  «  mduU^  bat  with  a  middle  found  between  both,  which 
IS  the  true  ihort  found  of  the  00  in  remand  woo^  as  may  be  heard  by  comparing 

'  woo  and  mfool ;  the  latter  of  which  is  a  perfed  rhyme  to  buff. 

1 74.  This  middle  found  of  «r,  fo  unlike  the  general  found  of  ^at  letter,  ex- 
ifts  only  in  the  following  words :  bully/uUy  pull ;  words  compounded  of/w0,  as 
wonderful^  dreadfulyb,c,buHotky  bully^  bullet^  bulvfark^uUerJ^uWf^'mllypuUeyyftuU 
let y  pushy  buohy  buehelypulfnt^fmssy  buUicny  butcher^  cuohhnj  cuckooy  puddingy  ougar^ 
hvjarybu%%a,  2Xid.put  when  a  verb  :  but  few  as  they  are,  except/s//,  which  is  a 
very  copious  termination,  they  are  Aifficient  to  puzzle  Ehgliflimen  wfaorefide 
at  any  diftance  from  the  capiulf  and  to  make  the  inhabitants  of  Scodand  and 

Ireland, 


jTFTCHt 


'6F 


blmd«  (who.  It  If  kigblf  p 

aaon  iVoin  our  aocr"  - 
17^,  Bill  T^euc 

bMUt  i  ^  «^ill)  die 

fc-^T       fU'f,    /-i, 

the  qu^it 

«e  tf,^  Jry  \ 


fccived  a  much  fnor^ftguUr  preaimd* 
"  !y  the  jtiX  of  t'oo1«« 

liiid  oi  the  «  m^y  «i  trfi  G»fii«  00 

wor J\  u'hich  iKifiti  with  tlic  mute 

^  1I  /  or  tbc  dcmim  /t  ^  «ikI  ^p  m«  in 

*i«  lite 
3  very 

cm 

■<4- 


iCt 


I 


iei 


^)       All  i?a.7**  com^ 
But  thmigh  Julki\  A  wiiiuncr  ut  doch,  a;r 
,t  .  -  TnT^,.uf,jeJ  of /!.//,  they  arc  ibundcii  «it  it  ;:,s 

cT^i  rule,  and  hn%  its  tir(l  fy Ibble  pronounced  Like 

V'  r    ->"'■   ^vifh  ibc  |>cctdWiiy  cm  accoaoi  of 

related  tu  it  i  and  htilir  aad  /ig^ 

•  ■(i  u-ui  iiir  '    '     :  I'^ED  10  iJve  oUitr 

c  ^iddcij  .  t  htijfiir^  and  tile 

V£iUfc  every  word  iti  \Xi^  wLuk  iuiga^ij^e  wtictr  the  11  it 


ab- 


'  -I  ptc^fi  to  give  hulk  and  /f^ 

'ut  L  luliowed,      rhc  uord;  ji^C 

'^^'  vtiumerou^;  and  we  c;i.  u  cardul  to 

tr:  •  '?^o  iiu  iTjeguWity.      WJ.  vowei  i^:  piie- 

ct4&$  b>  bicf  it  has  a  Ibund  llimewhat  ionger  th^n  thts  mld^ 

dUfntir.  ...,,.,,,,  a  writ! en  p^ :  tbu«,  rw^,  irw,  Skd  arc  pronouoce^ 

t  :  r,v  _.    :  ",  t        ^i  rws^  |r^  &C.  (339). 

I-  i:  J  L  i  -  rcmajiccd,  that  this  faiind  of  m,  cscept  in  the  word  /ulkr^ 
I  t>  u  J  V.  id,  ffornthe  learned  Ian  guii^^cii ;  fot  Jalminatii^/iiimfmtkfft 
ri: .,  '  \  i^fktrt^  &c.  found  die  11  a^  in  duU^ guii^  &c.  and  tlic  u  %npm 

h' :.  rVkt  the  fame  kttcr  m  /W.     So  the  pure  Enghih  wordi, 

?  '  rrt/,  prcicrve  the  u  in  us  fccond  ibundtaii 

d'c  not  h<!  nnwonhy  of  remark,  that  the 
I  :  mary  or  it 

lj:_  .:• -i,  ■'■•;■    ■■',..  .  .Mitcned  by  ii 

^tKftiW  cgnwcoac*     liet  the  words   Drama  and  MocuLgfiT,  and  Mo*  50§, 


irrtgular  and  Unacccntrd  H*iund*^ 

1^  let  the  ftnugelt  deviation  of  iliis  letter  from  \t%  regular  found  h  tn 
tk(  wtinii  httfp  ifjfimff,  and  Ifmry.     Wc  Uugh  at  the  Scotch  for  prDnouncing 


hi 

I "  ■ 

mtk  w  u 

■  fccr 


hem^Jtni'ft^  and  U^ufry  ^  but  wc  onght  rather  to 
10  wantonly  from  the  general  rule  as  10  pro* 

i  iGf orre^t  pronunciation  of  tliis  letter  when  it  end*  a  fylla* 

prevails,  not  only  umong  tlie  vulgar,  hat  b 

.panyi  and  that  is,  gi^fing  the  u  an  obfcure 

vock'oiiad»  it  witli  vgwcls  of  a  very  different  idnd  ;  thus  we  not 

car  /iina^tr*   ff?uldi  ^  and  pariictilar^    pronounced  as  if  written 

/   ;  but  nothing  tcnd^  more  to  tarnlQi  and  rtd- 

.,;j^*,.w..>.^  ..— --i  Ihoit  and  obfcure  found  of  the  unaccenitd  it* 

It 
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It  may,  indeed,  be  obfenred,  thae  there  is  fcarceFf  any  thing  more  diftinguifhes 
a  perfon  of  mean  and  gooi  edacation  than  the  pronunciation  of  the  onaccenxed 
vowels,  (547)  {S5^)>  When  vowels  are  under  the  accent,  the  prince,  and 
the  loweft  of  die  people  in  the  metropolis,  with  retj  few  eiceptrons.  pronoance 
them  in  die  fame  manner  ;  but  the  unaccented  vowels  in  the  mouth  of  the 
former  have  a  didindl.  open,  and  fpecihc  found,  while  the  latter  often  totally 
fink  them,  or  change  them  into  fome  other  found.  Thofe,  therefore,  who  wifh 
to  pronounce  elegandy,  muft  be  particularly  attentive  to  the  unaccented  vow- 
els ;  as  a  neat  pronunciation  of  thefe,  forms  one  of  the  greacteft  beauties  of 
fpeaking. 

i8o-  T  final,  either  in  a  word  or  fyllabfe,  is  a  pure  vowel,  and  has  exa^Iy 
the  fame  found  as  i  would  have  in  the  fame  fituation.  For  this  reafbn,  prm- 
tersywho  have  been  the  great  correflors  of  our  orthography,  have  fubftituted 
the  I  in  its  ftead,  on  account  of  the  too  great  frequency  of  this  letter  in  the  En- 
glifli  language.  Thatjr  final  is  a  vowel,  is  univerfally  acknowledged  ;  nor 
need  we  any  other  proof  of  it  than  its  long  found,  when  followed  by  *  mute, 
as  in  fbjmef  rhymes  &c.  or  ending  a  fyllable  with  the  accent  upon  it,  as  Buyimg^ 
€ydir^  Sec.  this  may  b^  called  its  firft  vowel  found. 

1 8 1 .  The  fecond  found  of  the  vowel jr  is  iu  fhort  found, heard  irifyfiemffyn- 
tmif  &CC, 

Irregular  and  Unaccented  Soundiu 

182.  The  unaccented  found  of  this  letter  at  the  end  of  a  fyllable^  like  that 
of  i  in  the  fame  fituation.  is  always  like  the  firft  found  off/  thus  v/uw/^,  pUu^ 
rifyf  &€•  and  if  found  alone  were  confulted,  might  be  written  mamtft^  pkwrifety 
&c. 

185.  The  excrptiott  to  this  rule  is,  when/ precedes  they  m  a:  final  fyllable» 
they  is  then  pronounced  as  long  and  open  as  if  the  accent  were  on  it :  thus 
S^J^fjt  ^uaHJy^  Sec.  have  the  lafr  fyllable  fomided  like  that  in  defy.  This  long 
found  continues  when  the  y  is  changed  into  i,  vtijuftifiabk,  quaiyittble.  ficc. 
The  fame  may  be  obferved  of  mtdtiply  and  mubiplhhhf  &c. ;  occupy  and  oecupia- 
hht  &c.  (512). 

184.  There  is  an  irregular  found  of  this  letter  when  the  accent  is  on*  tt  iq 
fanegyric,  when  it  is  frequendy  pronounced  like  the  fecond  found  of  ^  ;  which 
would  be  more  corref^  if  its  true  found  were  preserved,  and  it  were  to  rhyme 
with  Pyrrhic  ;  or  as  Swift  does  with  Satiric  : 

<*  On  me  when  'unoet  tre  fttiri<k> 
"  I  uke  it  for  Apamgyrkk" 

Thus  we  fee  the  fame  irregularity  attends  this  letter  before  double  r,  or  before 
fingle  r,  followed  by  a  vowel,  as  we  find  attends  the  vowel  i  in  the  fame  fitua- 
tion* So  the  word  Syrinx  ought  to  preferve  thejr  like  i  pure,  and  the  word 
Jyrtu  (hould  fouad  the  y  like  e  Uiort,  though  the  firft  is  often  heard  improperly^ 
like  the  Uft. 

185.  But  the  moft  uncertain  found  of  this  letter  ts,  when  it  ends  a  i^llablc 
immediately  preceding  the  acoei^    In  this  ca6  it  is  fubje^k  t»die  fome  vftriety 

•     as 
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hU 


ait&e  Jrtter  j  m  the  ikiDt  rituauau  ^fi^i  nothing  bat  sk  catalogxic  wiU  give  ut 

»T    *          '           t           :    '     ■  "    .  point 

i  ^^cd  by  the  fccisciiUj^  accent  tfi 

l^y  \^  iiiioat  Uk  lead  rcafcm  from  an«** 

^^ktdk  h4*c  liie  /  lung  iu  Mr*  i 

vterof  ibtr  ffCMtidtry  accent,  (530)    l*h*:  f 

i  Wfl  and  hyper  hit ;  which  4  re  grncr-ill^  bc*ird 

Ktnruk  ha%  nviriicd  the  Uucr  Iliort,     ^^^fljjd  sod 

t h<  v  Irj Tig  1  i k c w i fc .   In  hypftthtjti  t Ij c /  i s  mt/rc frcq ucnt- 

i-  -vr/iV  /it  is  mote  ircqiiciitly  loiigihmi  Ilifirt; 

^  -^  I  Hon       Afyrahlaft  und  myr&peUfi  m^y  hiive 

Jl  J  gencr;tUy  ftinri^  a^d  iM^/Atf- 

iary  accent,  ^530,)  altnoft  a1* 

^  die   firft  jf  always  long,     la 

X  .  ;   i^f./jij  always.     Pjhru i  h^  tlic 

.  J  tiiinlc  tmproperly*     in^/ftfmiiij/ he  marks  ihc 

n^  it  is  generally  he;ird  llion^  ^s  xvk  ff^ram^si^     la 

fccimd  fyiliblc,  he  marks  diejtfkori^  much  rnora 

-.40  places  the  accent  on  the  frit  fylbblc,  and  markf 

J.)  Sjfm^iUtJjmdi  affJJFfi^nimiif  andjTMerjTyf/,  have  thcjf 

^B  vJwai .  itrviri:  ^'t/irr'i^c^  A**-  oiight  like  wife  10  have  the  fime  Icutf  ihart,  a*  we 


fjrilti.nitkth 


'loo 


&tiaucnj. 


^'pJ)j  ytnd  ij^f'af/iif  ought  to  h4vc  the  hfi\  jf  long*  us  we  find  it 

'tt»  By-^hanan^  W,   Johnftont  Kenricki  and  Perry»  ihoagh  frc* 

;ugh  tyrattrnmi  ha*  the  V  marked  111  on  by  Nlr.  Per* 

?Jic  long  iband,  as  we  fee  it  marked  by  Mr,  Sbcri* 

<n,  W,  Johnfton,  and  Kcnrick* 

tiiat  ha»  been  t4keti  of  Uic  ibund  of  the  i  tnd  ^  Smmedi- 

ccuu  iiinay  julily  be  called  the  mod  uncertain  part  of  pro- 

dy  any  realbn  ciin  be  given  why  cullom  prefers  one  found 

;  words  t  und  why*  »n  others,  we  may  nk  either  one  or  tlie 

'■'      Ii  is  flroagly  10  he  prefumed  ihat  the  i  and  ji  in  tbi* 

c  lafl,  w;is  generally  pronounced  long  by  our  ance[lori| 

^adoally  inclined  to  the  fJiortcr  jbund  as  more  readily  pro- 

wwafcd,  and  as  jnore  !tkc  the  found  of  tlicfc  letters  when  ihey  end  a  fylkb>kaf» 

tsr  tbf  accent  5  and,  perhaps  we  fhould  cDtitrihinc  to  the  wgalirity  of  the  bn- 

pfCt  if^wWi  «vcare  in  doubtf  we  Hionld  rather  incline  tQ  tlie  ihon  thaa  the 

W{  mod  o£  tlieie  letters, 

1^9.  Tbir  w  ftcal  »  a  v<iwel,  h  not  difputed  (9) ;  when  it  Is  in  thi^  rituatmn> 

ii  ttfuir^leM  10  oo  ;  ^^^  ^^v  he  perceived  in  the  found  of  note,  taw^eU  ^^* 

tt  &irfiai  a  real  i\v  <  compofed  of  the  ^  in  ^a^ier^  and  tlie  00  in  ww 

-      ^      -f   r  4t  the  end  of  a  fyllablc*  without  affeiling  the 

[Itnation  it  may  be  called  ftrvilcj  as  in  Lg^t  to 

^  h  BIPH- 


tviii  DIFFERENT  SO0NDS  OF  THE  DIPHTHONGS. 


DIPHTHONGS. 

190.  A  diphthong  is  a  double  yowcI,  or  the  union  or  mixture  of  two  vowels 
Iftonounced  together,  fo  as  only  to  make  one  fyllable  ^  as  the  Latin  aeQT^,oe 
or  ff>  the  Greek  t<,  the  Englifh  ahou^  &c. 

191.  This  is  the  general  definition  of  a  diphthong:  but  if  we  examine  it 
clofely,  we  (hall  find  in  it  a  want  of  predfion  and  accuracy.*  If  adiphthong 
be  two  Towel  founds  in  fuccefiion,  they  muft  necdlarily  form  two  fyllables,  and 
therefore*  by  its  very  definition,  cannot  be  a  diphthong ;  if  it  be  iuch  a  mix- 
ture of  two  vowels  as  to  form  but  one  fimple  found)  it  is  v^ry  improperly  called 
a  diphthong  ;  nor  can  any  Aich  funple  mixture  exift* 

192.  The  only  way  to  reconcile  this  feeming  contradidion,.  is  to  fnppofe 
that  two  vocal  founds  in  fuccefiion  were  fometimes  proaouneed  fo  clofely  to- 
gether as  to  form  only  the  time  of  one  fyllable  in  Greek  and  Latin  verie.  Some 
of  thefe  diphthongal  fyllables  we  have  in  our  own  language,  which  only  pais 
for  monofyllablei  in  poetry  7  thusiw  (wages)  is  no  more  ui;lt  one  fyllable  in 
"verfe^  though  perfedly  equivalent  to  higher  (more  high)»  f^ich  generally  paf* 
fes  for  a  difiy liable :  die  fame  .may  be  obienred  of  dire  or  Jyer^  Aour  znd power ^ 
&c.     This  is  not  uniting  two  vocal  found  into  one  fimple  found,  which  is  im- 

^  ^(lible,  but.  pronouncing  two  vocal  founds  in  fucceflion  fo  rapidly  and  fo  clofe- 
ly as  to  go  for  only  one  fyllable  in  poetry. 

1 93 ..  Thus  the-beft  definition  I  have  found  of  a  diphthong  is  that  given  us  by 
MrrSmith.  in  his  Scheme  for  a  French  and  Englifh  Di^ronary.  ^*  A  diph* 
«f  thong  (fay^  this  gentleman)  I  would  define  to  be  two  fimple  vocal  (bunds 
<«  uttered  by  one  and  the  fame  emtfiioo  of  breathy  and  joined  inr  fuch  a  man- 
«  ner  that  each  lofes  a  portion  of  its  natural  length ;  but  fiom  the  jundion 
^  produceth  a  compound  found,  equal  in  the  time  of  pronouncing  to  cither  of 
M  diem  uken  feparately,  and  fo  making  liill  but  one  fyllable." 

194*  '*  Now  if  we  apply  this  definition  (fays  Mr.  Smith)  to  the  feveral 
*^  combinations  that  may  have  been  laid  down  and  denominated  diphthongs 
^  by  former  orthoepifts,  I  believe  we  fhall  find  only  a  fmall  number  of  them 
^  meriting  this  name."  As  a  proof  of  the  truth  of  this  obfervaMn»  we  find^ 
that  mod  of  thofe  tocal  affcmblages  that  go  under  the  name  of  diphthongs 
emit  but  a  fimple  fbund»  and  that,  not  compounded  of  the  two  vowels,  but  one 
of  them  only,  founded  long :  thus  pain  aaidpantypaU  2adpakt  ^rar  and  heref  are 
perfcAly  the  fame  founds. 

195.  Thefe  obfervatioQS  naturally  lead  us  to  a  diftindion  of  diphthongs^in- 
to  proper  and  improper :  the  proper  are  fuch  as  haxt  two  diftiii&  rocal  founds^ 
and  the  improper  fuch  as  have  but  one. 
.  X96.  The  proper  diphthongs  are, 

ea    oceatk  k    qoeftion  ey^    boy 

eu    feud  of    voice  na  afiuage    . 

enu  jewel  .    ou   pound  »/   maniaetude 

ia    poniard  cw  bow  m   languid. 

$e    fpaniel 
In  this  aflemblage  it  is  impofiible  not  to  fee  a  manifcft  diftin^on  between  thofe 
which  begin  wim.  e  or  i,  and  the  re&.    In  thofe  beginaing  with  cicber  of  thefe 

vowels 

*^  We  fee  bow  miny  dlfptitet  the  fimpis  and  ainbigvoiis  natore  of  voweti  crested  among 
mmmaria&s,  and  how  it  has  begot  the  miftake  cononnhiE  diphthongs ;  all  that  are  propei'ly 
M  are  fyJUbl^  and  not  diphthoi^gi,  at  iaundcd  to  be  fignified  byjthat  word.     £M6r. 


DIFFERENT  SOUNDS  OF  THE  DU  tttUONC  JiB. 


Gx 


i  it  verc,  to  aiiic 

Lxir  vOQtmmciite 
I  wostsitKi^  we  or 

tit  VBM  UXtTi-,i 


A  *v»«,|  lake  the  comirr-"'  •  ™  '— 

"   ''ly  to  din   (cnjtuj,   : 
I  and  as  tbefc  di; 


f  ^^i'lc:  [ami 


.  cikC*  lor  liic  JciKr  w,  wir 
Etgs  (8) ;  and  wljcn  iojTT  ....  z 

.\  cl.c  preceding  i^  r,  or  I;  und  dr^iw^  tKcm  into  the  atpi- 

'f-^^.     I'boJc  found   in  llie  tcnnin^  "^'^' • "■   v  be 

'  .  r .  ^  jTongs  alfD,  an  the  0  and  u  hn^c  l>u  .  rnft 

J  too#  m  pnlUng,  thai  the  rca'bn  %viiv  m  jt:  (^jmemdi 

IS  bccTufe  when  w  ii  f.  IJov,'cd  bv  anodicr  vo^'d  ill 

v,u'tL,  w  oiop^  its  confoiiiUit  ^ad  ^t  the  begiimifijjt  and  I 

^H        i|^j.  Tbr  improper  ili|pjiiho0gi  are, 

^H  £t   Odkt  ia    clean  k    friend 

^H  ji   mm  i£    reed  lo   coat 

^^^^^  49   gaol  ri     ceih'ng'  4ff    ceconorny 

^^^H  #<  ought  i»     people  €9    moon 

^^^Hu.         sw  law  rr     they  iH«f  crow, 

^^^|Bpb  Tb^  trbhilionRA  having  but  two  founds  arc  mtrtlf  ocular»  and  nmft 

0jf  (for  ewes}  eou  plenteous  /foi  view 

tsu  bcaarf  '^^  ;idku  ota  Toancruvrc* 

Of  aO  didtf  combmatioiis  of  vaweU  we  ihdl  ireat  in  thrir  Jtlphabctioil  or- 


vfJI. 


s  is  a  dRphtJiong,  fays  Dr.  JohtifoTit  of  very  frequent  wfe  in  thcl 
-.  ^*^^^^'ch  fecms  not  properly  to  have  :iny  place  in  the  Englifh  ;  ^ 
iins  has  been  locg  out  of  ufc.  being  changed  lOf  fimplc ; 
qucnily  occurring,  the  jt  of  the  Remans  ii,  in  the  fame 
1  fquatQr,  f^uiiit^^iaii  and  even  in  Enem^ 
lOO,  btJtUvottgn  ihc  diphthong***  perfe^ly  afekfs  in  our  language, 
Att  fobdiuititxi  o^  *  in   its  {le;id,  in   C^/at  and   /neaSf  i;^  recommended  by  DrJ 
Jio^aicm,  ifte  do  aoi  lind  his  authority  has  totally  .innilul.itcd  it,  rfpeci;ilty  in ' 
prrjpir  jiamri  and  lechnica!  term^'  derived  from  the  learned  languages.  Cafar^ 

it)fiAfJt  '        1         ''''■  the  diphthong,  as  well  as  eertain  words 

wiiidt  nre  od^r  pluniis  or  genitives,  in  Latin  word&  not  naturalt^edp  mt^omu* 

r*^ir.    r^lrr*^    ir.TWj7    -I'tV^,  tttm'  tuffji,  10^   <SiC. 

jogt  when  not  under  the  accent,  in  MUhaeimdi^  and  when 
c  rr^^^'^'tnced  like  ihort  e  ;  it  Is  like  #,  fubje£t  to  the  (hort 
irf  accent,  as  in  Mndarhm^  wJicrt  *fl,  in  the  firft 
^l^i^aiCi  ii  prQn'Jwti*.ca  cA^iUiy  like  the  letter  a,  (JJq)^ 

Ai 


Ik    different  SOUNDS  OF  THE  DIPHTHONGS  AI,  jiO,  AU. 

Ah 

ioi.  The  found  of  this  diphthong  is  tizQlj  like  the  long  (lender  found  of 
a;  thus  path  a  veiTel,  and/a/ri  a  colour^  are  perfedly  the  fame  found.  The  ex- 
ceptions are  but  few. 

203.  Whenya/^  is  the  third  peribn  preterimperfe^  tenfe  of  the  verb  to  Jay  ^ 
at  has  the  found  of  fliort  e^  ^rid/aid  rhymes  with  bed;  the  fame  found  of  at  may 
be  obferved  in  the  third  perfon  of  the  prefent  t^nk  faith  and  the  parcictple/iiV  j 
but  when  this  word  is  an  adjedlive,  as  xht /aid  man)  it  is  regular^  and  rhymes 
with  trade, 

204.  Plaid^  a  (b-iped  garment,  rhymes  with  mad. 

20c.  Raillery  is  a  perfed  rhyme  to  fakry ;  zndraifin,  a  fruit,  is  pronounced 
ezadily  like  reafott^  the  diftindlive  faculty  of  man.  See  both  thefe  words  in  the 
Didionary. 

2c6.  A^aitt  and  Againji  found  as  if  written  agen  and  agfnfl. 

207.  The  aijle  of  a  church  is  pronounced  ezadly  like  ifle^  an  ifland,  and  is 
fbmetimes  writ  ten  tie, 

208.  When  this  diphthong  is  in  a  final  unaccented  fyllaUe,  the  a  is  funk,  and 
the  i  pronounced  flinrt :  thus  mountabi^/ountawf  captain t  curtain^  viflaht^  are  all 
pronounced  as  if  written,  tnountin,  fountin^  captitt,  curttn^  viliin  ;  but  when  the 
lafl  word  talces  an  additional  fyllable,  the  /  is  dropped,  and  the  a  has  its  (hort 
ibund|  as  villanotut  viUany,     Sec  the  words  in  the  Didionary. 

209.  The  ai  in  Britain  has  the  ihort  found  approaching  to  u,  fo  common 
with  all  the  vowels  in  final  unaccented  fyllables,and  is  pronounced  exadly  like 
Briton, 

210.  PiW/,  afoldof  cloth,  is  regular,  and  ought  to  be  pronounced  like 
platCf  a  diih  ;  pronouncing  it  fo  as  to  rhyme  with  meat  is  a  vulgarifm,  and  ought 
to  be  avoided. 

III.  Plaifter  belongs  no  longer  to  this  clafs  of  words,  being  now  more  pro- 
perly writlcn  fiafierp  rhyming  with  cq/ler» 

AO. 

tit.  This  combination  of  vowels  in  a  diphthong  is  only  to  be  met  with  in 
the  word^Wf  now  mor«  properly  ^Titten,  as  it  is  pronounced,  j«i7* 

AU. 

213.  The  general  found  of  this  diphthong  is  that  of  the  noun  anue^  as  taughu 
.  eaughi,  8cc.  or  of  the  a  in  hail^  balU  &c. 

214.  When  thefe  letters  are  followed  by  n  and  another  confonant,  they 
change  to  the  (econd  found  of  a^  heard  in  far,  farther^  &c,  :  thus  auntt  haunt  ^ 
dauntf  a/iaunce^  qfkaunt^  ftannt^  haunt,  gaumlett  jaunt^  haunch^  lattnch^  eraunch^ 
jaundice^  iaundry^  have  the  Italian  found  of  the  a  In  the  laft  fyllable  of  papa 
smdmamtua.  To  thefe  I  think  ought  to  be  added,  daunt,  faMnch^  gaunt ,  and 
faunter^  as  Dr.  Kenrick  has  marked  them  with  the  Italian /i,  and  not  as  if  writ- 
ten danontfpaivnch,  &c.  as  Mr.  Sheridan  founds  them.  Mauad,  a  ba(ket,is  al- 
ways pronounced  with  the  Italian  a,  and  nearly  as  if  written  mamd  %  for  whicli 
reafon  Maundy  lliurfday,  which  is  derived  from  it,  ought,  with  Mr.  Nares,  to 
be  pronounced  in  the  fame  manner,  though  generally  heard  with  the  ibund  of 
0fv.  To  maunder,  to  grumblC)  though  generally  heard  as  if  written  mawnder^ 
ought  certainly  to  be  pronounced  as  Mr.   Nares   has  claflect  it,  with  the 

Italian 


DIFFERENT  SOUNDS  OF  THE  DIPHTHONG  AV. 


x\k 


hSxn  <r.    The  fixrm  rmr  h^  r^hfrrrftl  of  f^fwm^  wTnt?*!  rm^t  tn  rhrmt  ^ih 


x^fcd  ti;  h: 


Tong  dniJ  curio tn  a  ii^tit*  chat  1 


ip 


■  re 

Will* 

I  in 

in 


|ji*„  .  t , u  n  A  iit  4s J  tbocgli  a  d  >  tier t'  rj  t  . 

»  I  jrcnt\  fiftcr-  fmru 

••x'  -i  iiMiAj  VM^  ,Li».iK.  *-*  ij  l>roiid  opni,  yd  >^.  *. 

••  m  Tiuif  coincidence ;  m  dcfiajicc  uf  !>oth  flfteis, 

••  1^-  mpiny  o(Jakfftf  havni*  vaunt ^  tauntx  daunt.  ; 

*^'  c  lit  does  piecifely  the  fame  duty  k  ^  .  jr 

**  ft*  "         '^(ijedjJ ;  in  yi#uwf^r  4nd  ^uW/f  ;  u 

■•ir-  \  Jlatt/tf/f  ;  Al  now  juiliy   ^i  gcr4.  li\ 

"ritfAft  ff*»Jf  imiii^  (tiic  t>ld  bdrkci)»  Cf^ntmamis  /attrn\  famkr  ;  hrtmh^  ^vu*^, 
'^ /mi$t  ktdt/oMck  JaMndkf  aXo^vl  pleaded  u  radical ;  and  vtt  wa«  f^und 
**«(»< /A^aif.  So  with  aitniw  mud  rtiyrn  totnith  and  etymology  {vf\%<^  dd 
"  ljitailvaryijoi&  itfucl.  tjxii,  k^nt^  vanft  tant%  dant.  j^anip  p^afifi ;  and  even  ll>c 
**  Ttaoilbk  M3^^^  ,\  with  her  mand  m  bafket  in  her  h;iTid.     She  had. 

^  mdcxdi  almc^d  1  ;r!^gc%  liiough  Alli^»  had  oot  kft  the  bnd,  Ai^hcn 

**  Wiaief^(e*rktr;:.  :cd  i  «  bro^id  fay)  (kiU  i^ot  in  EngUth  precede  /ft 

^  Athmcd  eidkr  ^/  •«  ^- >  o«^nta1>  or  by  2  fibtUiWTi ;  that  is»  4ju  fhaU  nc^t  be  fol- 
,  "lawtdhj  ftf,  tt/f  «fr,  Ji/jfr,  or  wjf.     No  ftich  founds  being  lulTcrablc  in  ihc 
"  EagTifii  Jyflcffit  ^^  ^t$itff  emd^  uuncht  aumtf  or  stin^e ;  iherc  IIiaU  be  no  fucb 
[**fisibh9Cti*      Ahke  are  tj-iereforc  inSfpcnLihh*  f^unt  and  Jam  i  hand  uni 
*  mnrf,  dmc^  and  ^at^-  h'amh  md  /a»r^»  ^^is/^r  and  fmiter  ;  Sandt  znd  htf  full 
^  Uf  SomtStr,     In  all  fuchi  d   far  from  brc^ad  or  open,  is  Ocndcr  and  ihut  i 
•'  ytf  Bardly  ibortcr  than  if  the  fileut  afpiration  imeipofcd  in  ahnt^  fiiktUer^ 
^Mmi^  k^ittf  and  tbc  reft.     Before  ff|r,  indeed,  (/  is  alfo  Hcnder,  bui  open ; 
l^'oa^i^  bat  fi ,-  guarded  thcrciwe   by  its  own   (i)  fcrvilc   (as  mc  fjw  in 
» 1^  pbtt)  agaioH  erery  danger  of  ehm^i^     Fnun  AXidfmm  tcniain  doubtlcf* 
[•*  io/nv  ^d/a^tfMf^  uitidttfrcd  by  the  adfcititioos  dcpreffivc  fibilanE,"     Pft^- 
4:  ,.^ ,;-. 7  ;*  |^^  PlBmt^  voL  i.  page  1 7 1  - 

>^»^i>/t  which  are  very  properly  clalTcdby  Mr,  Narci  amoog 
. n  iux\^ the  Inng  Italian ^  mf^ther^  arc  in^irked  by  Mr.  Sheridan 
rnl  of  ^iniMt  kngth«ued  into  the  found  of  u  \i\  father^  by  plac* 
>a  it       Si€iuntb  ii  fpcllcd  without  ihe  n  by  Johnfon » and  lliereforc 
^        "  ,  r»?d  by  Mr.  Nares  in  the  iibove  lift, 

^^     ii6,  /Vi*.  v-ir  feem  to  be  tbc  only  rc;il  cxceplions  lo  thi*  found  of 

^Pimdteirl^k  i  as  ibefe  worda  arc  chiefly  contined  lo  tragedy,  thfif 

'*      srT  -^  -f:^^-,;  :o  "  fret  and  ftrut  ihcir  hour  upon  the  llage"  in  ilicold  Iradi- 


I  It: ' 


tig  ispronoanced  like  long  0  in  hmuh&y*  as  if  written  io  ^oy  ; 
.i  ^apljjfv^ii^t'^  tattfilf  and  laudanum  \  as  if  written  €GliyiQWfr% 
In  £i3»2^,  &u  has  Uie  found  of  llender  ^i  and  rhymes  with 


iS  at  corrtipt  prommeiatioo  of  ibis  diphthong  among  the  vulgar, 

^^jc   ^u  in  d^ughttr^  fmat^  faui^ir^  '^x\d  fituty^  ihc  found  of  the 

I  V  a*  if  wrilien  dartir^farcff  far£fr^  ^ndfarey  ;  but  this  pro- 

1^11*01   be  t300  e;iref Lilly  :i voided.     .'*«  in  y<i£//^^^  alfo^  is  founded  by 

rjth  (hort  ^t  as  if  wriKitu Jl/f^^gc  ;  bui  in  this,  a»  in  the  otlier  word?*, 

''  to  fooad  ii«p^.     Sec  the  words  la  the  Dtflionary. 


Ixii      DIFFERENT  SOUNDS  OF  THE  DIPHTHONGS  MVy  &c. 

2 1 9.  Has  the  Icfbg  broad  found  of  a  in  hall^  with  which  the  word  tawl  is 
perfectly  identical.     It  is  always  regular, 

Jr. 

210.  This  diphthong)  like  its  near  relation  ai^has  the  found  of  flender  a  in 
fay.  dny^  &c«  and  is  pronounced  like  long  e  in  the  word  quay^  which  is  now 
fometimes  feen  written  kty ;  for  if  w«  cannot  bring  the  pronunciation  to  the 
fpelling,  it  is  looked  upon  as  fome  improvement  to  bring  the  fpeUing  to  the 
pronunciation  :  a  mod  pernici^'us  pradice  in  language,     i^e  Bowl. 

221.  To ^<2y,  to  ftrip  oflF the  (kin,  alfo,  is  corruptly  prononnbed^^f  but 
the  diphthong  in  this  word  feems  to  be  recovering  its  rights. 

222.  lliere  is  a  wanton  departure  from  analogy  in  orthography,  by  chang- 
ing the/  in  this  diphthong  to  i  in  the  words  paid^  faidy  laid*  for  payed,  fayed^ 
and  layed*  Why  thefe  words  ftiould  be  written  ^ith  t  and  thus  contradted,  and 
jplayedy  prayed^  and  delayed,  remain  at  I^rge,  let  our  wife  correctors  of  orthogra- 
phy determine.  Stayed  s^fo^  a  participial  adjedive,  fignifyiag^Ari^,  is  almoft 
always  written ^W. 

223.  When  ay  comes  immediately  after  the  accent  in  a  final  fyllable»  like 
«f,  it  drops  the  former  vowel,  in  th^  colloqiial  pronunciation  of  the  days  of 
the  week.     Thus  as  we  pronounce  captain^  curtain^  &c.  as  if  wntteh  capiin,  cur- 

^fht  &c.  fo  we  hear  Sunday,  Monday,  &c,  as  if  written  Sundy,  Mundjy,  &c,  A 
more  diftind  pronunciation  of  day,  in  thefe  words,  is  a  mark  of  the  northern 
dialed  (208). 

224*  The  familiar  affent  ay  for  yes,  is  a  combination  of  the  long  Italian  a 
in  the  laft  fyllable  of  papa,  and  the  fir  ft  found  of  e.  If  we  give  the  a  the  found 
of  that  letter  in  hally  the  word  degenerates  into  a  coarfe  ruftic  pronunciation. 
Though  in  the  Houfe  of  Commons,  where  this  word  is  made  a  noun»  we  fre- 

'  quently,  but  not  corredlly,  hear  it  fo  pronounced,  in  the  phrafe  the  Ayu  have  it. 

ATE. 

215.  This  triph^ong  is  a  combination  of  die  flender  found  of  a,  heard  in 
pa-per^  and  the  e  in  me^tre.  The  word  which  it  compofes,  fignifying  tver^  is 
^molk  obfelete. 

EA. 

226.  The  regular  found  of  this  diphthong  is  that  of  the  firft  (bund  of  e  in 
here  ;  but  its  irregular  found  of  {hort  e  is  fo  frequent,  as  to  make  a  catalogue  of 
both  neceflUry  ;  efpecially  for  thpfe  who  are  unfettled  ia  the  pronunciation  of 
the  capital,  and  wiib  to  praftiie  in  order  to  form  a  habit. 

227.  The  firft  found  of  «i  is  like  open  ^,  and  is  heard  in  die  following  words : 
Afeards  affear,  anneal,  appeal^  appear,  appease,  aread,  arrtar,  beacon,  headUy  beadroll, 
heads  1  headsman,  heagle,beah,  beaker,  beam,hean,  beardybearded,  beast,  beat,  beaten,  bea* 
mer^  beleaguer  jbeneath, bequeath,  bereave,  besmear,  besp€akJbleach<jbleak,blearjbleat^ohea, 
breach,  bream,  to  breathe,  cease,  cheap^  cheat,  clean,  cleanly  (adverb),  clear^  clearance, 
cleave,  cochineal,  coUeagnCi  conceal,  congeaL  cream^  creaky  crease^  creature,  deacon,  deal, 
dean,  deanery,  dear,  tUcease,  defeasance,  defeasible,  defeat,  demean,  demeanor^  decrease^ 
Jreantf  dreary  dreary^  eacby  eagcry  eagle,  eagre^  eary  easty  caster^  easy^  to  coif  eaten, 

eaves^ 


SlPf 


/< 


*     '         -    r'^  Jfrui,  ttam^  itttr^  icai^r^  irui^  i^  rucir,  jrintf* 

liS,  Ir  /and  Arr  limri  pmooufieed  af 

t^xikteoWi  d^  i^d^^;   but  tlji>  corrupiioflof  iliC  dipliibonj^,  whkli  Mr. 
SHttH^xxiViu  lulopudi  fcetui  con^atd  to  ihe  Ht;igc.     Sec  tli*  word. 

3;;.  TWpctteniDfpttfc^  tenle  of  «j/is  lomctimcs  wriiicn  #!.%  partlcul:^!^ 
tr;^  L^rti  Boungbmlitt  nul frequently  1 3ind,perlup^  moTC  corrc^ly,  prowounc- 
wdtU  dpcd^Uf  in  ixduid  ;   but  r&ien  always  prcfcrvcft  the  ra  longn. 

JT_   X/  in   C'^ffU  ':%  long  wlicn  U  flgiiities  iimoremt  And  Jliort  wliCQ  it  ftglli* 
M  Jtrful     i^cc  the  wordp 

:    >  in  the  prcfcitt  teaiCf  ;md  fliott  in  the  p<i£l  and  p^rtkiii 

c,  •*:!  ii  .1!  %  wrklcnr^i/. 

tji*  "fra/,  a  u'ji:,  ti  marked  by  Dr<  Kcnrlck^  Mr*  Elph*nlloni  and  Mt, 
Kir«s,«^  &Qrt#likcii/ ;  but  more  properly  by  Mr.  Sbcridjfi,  ^f^,  Scott,  VV. 
J«ikiafto!i,ICr.  Pert  %         '  '  Tr,  Bmith«  wiih  llie  long  ,*,  ihymiiig  with  mmt. 

i^|,  iW,  die  p'  lic^  tcwfej  and  p;inTtij>)e  of  loltJit  h  frequently 

fre«nni  •  c/  (a  wager);  and  if  utility  were  the  only  ohjc^  of 

taugiagc,  unly  hz  the  preferable  pr^^inunctairon,  as  nothiHj 

rtaodi  more  to  obtcunty  than  verbs  which  have  no  diiereitt  furm  for  then 

IfTclHt  4fMl  pad  timet ;  but  fdihion  in  ihht  *a%  in  many  other  cafes*  triumphs 
ovtf  ti>f  jmd  proprieij  |  a&d  if/|  for  the  paA  time  and  pjurticipk  of  ^ai  mud 


» 

¥' 


a. 


;  iri4_ 


Arittf^ 


.  (TiiC  IK 


sd  like  the  (hcnt  r  in  the  followmg  words  ^  Ahrtwtt^ 

li  ve ),  ckafdihy  ticadf  dca diuf  datf^  drvfrn , deur^h^  dmih% 
li'Mi^  rariih  tarihm^tarthlyy  CTidrav^ury/rufhrf^iieedf 
/i<r£n.>nfi  htavy^  JcahtiM,  un/ifarl,  ij^ittead^  lead*  leaden^ 
triidpkof  to  tfanj^tmrn^  itartfing^  iraJitr%lcavrrt^ 
'trU  feuaant^  fih^Qmni^  filrmianf^  /drumntnt^  fdea^ut'c^ 
.  )i  rmdiii  j  rcadtncAS^  na  !ij^  rtatff}^  rchtararJ^  rrftmr*e^ 
rurth^^/^read^  nirad^  &fci.i(/att^  fiCeudUf^fitifih^  Mi^ihy^ 

,^  ^tyftthn\  iftam^  zruhi^  ^en/onMt  zruiomii/. 

,  comi^oanded  of  %faK  ^s  ijiftanccs-of 

c  It  is  ceftuinty  the  more  iifa,il  icjundi 

ly  btco  made  in  the  Howfc  of  Coninifms  m  pro^ 

^,  i?r  noun.  It  is  a  commendable  3teal  to  endeavour  to 

iw^mn  \he  itogtuge  A3  weU  as  the  conditution  ;  but  ^'hciher,  if  tlicfe  words 

^1^  alirredi,  ft  vcmld  he  n  real  reformation,  may  admit  of  fome  difpute.     Sec 

*  ~       Timimriipt^  No*  f  15,  and  the  word  Zialot, 

2^6, 


ilW^ft- 


tij 


Ixiv      DIFFERENT  SOUNDS  OF  THE  DIPHTHONQS  A'^  &o 

256.  ffcardf  the  paft  time  and  participle  of  bear^  is  fometimes  corruptly" 
pron<mnced  with  th€  diphthong  long,  fo  as  to  rhyme  with  reared;-  but  this  is 
iuppofmg  the  verb  to  be  regular ;  which»  from  the  fpellingi  is  evidently  not 
the  cafe. 

237.  It  is,  perhaps,  worth  obfervation,  that  when  this  diphthong  cotnes 
before  r,  it  is  apt  to  Aide  into  the  (hort  ci ,  which  is  undoubtedly  very  near  the 
true  foimdt  but  not  exadUy  :  thus  pronouncing  ^^fr/,  earti^  dearth^  as  if  written 
«r/,  urth^  durtb^  is  a  fligl^t  deviation  from  the  true  founa,  which  is  ezadly  that 
of  i  before  r»  followed  by  another  confonant,  in  virtue^  virgin  :  and  that  is  the 
true  found  of  fhort  e  in  vermin^  vernal^  &c.  ( 1 08). 

2 38.  Leant\  the  pad  time  and  participle  of  to  leany  is  grown  vulgar:  the 
regular  form  leaned  is  preferable. 

239.  The  pad  time  and  participle  of  the  verb  to  leap^  feemf  to  prefer  the 
irregular  form  ;  therefore,  though  we  almoft  always  hear  t6  leap  rhyming  with 
reap,  we  generally  .hear /fdf^// written  and  pronounced  leapU  rhyming  with 

twept, 

240.  Ea  is  pronounced  like  long  (lender  a  in  bare^  in  the  following 
words  :  Btar^  (fearer  1  breaks  forbear  ^forf wear ^  greats  peoTtfteak^  fwear^  to  iear^ 
wedr. 

241.  The  -wor^  greai  is  fometimes  pronounced  as  if  written  ^r.prf,  generally 
by  people  of  education,  and  almoft  univerfally  in  Ireland ;  but  this  iscontrary 
to  the  fixed  and  itttled  pra^ice  in  England.  That  this  is  an  aSedled  pronunci. 
atioti,  will  be  perceived  in  a  moment  by  pronouncing  this  word  in  the  phrafe^ 
Alexander  the  Great ;  for  thofe  who  pronounce  the  word  greets  in  other  cafes. 
will  generally  in  this  rhyme  it  wiph/i/^.  It  is  true  the  ee  is  the  regular  found 
of  this  diphthong  ;  but  this  {lender  found  of  ^  has»  in  all  probability,  given  way 
to  that  of  a  as  deeper  and  more  cxprefflvc  of  the  epithet  ^r^o/. 

242.  The  fame  obfervations  arc  applicable  to  the  word  break;  which  is  much 
more  exprei&ve  of  the  adion  when  pronounced  break  than  breeky  as  it  is  fome- 
times affeftedly  pronounced. 

^43.  Ea  IS  pronounced  like  the  long  Italian  a  in/atberf  in  the  following 
words  :  Hearty  hearty ^  hearten^  htarthy  hearken, 

,  244*  Eat  unaccented,  has  an  obicure  found,  approaching  to  (hort  Uy  in  ven^ 
geaace^fergeantf  pageant y  zxid pageantry, 

EAV. 

245.  This  is  a  French  rather  than  an  £ngli(b  triphthong,  being  found  only 
in  words  derived  from  that  language.  Its  found  is  that  of  long  open  o> 
as  beaut  bureau^Jlavtheau^  portmanteau.  In  beattty  and  its  compounds  it  has  the 
firft  (bund  of  o,  as  if  written  bewty. 

EE.' 

246.  This  diphthong,  in  all  words  except  thofe  that  end  in  r,  has  a  faiieezed 
found  of  long  open  e  formed  by  a  clofer  application  of  the  tongue  tdVbe  roof 
of  the  mouth,  than  in  that  vowel  iingly,  which  is  dt(Ungui(habie  to  a  nice  ear. 
in  the  different  founds  of  the  verbs  toj^^f^  and  to  nieet^  and  the  nouns  jS^a  and 
meat.  This  has  always  been  my  opinion  ;  but,  upon  confulting  (bme  good 
fpeakers  on  the  occafion,  and  in  particular  Mr.  Garrick,  who  could  find  no  dtf- 
i)prence  in  the  fowd  of  tbefe  words^  I  am  lefs  confident  in  giving  it  to  the  Pub- 
lic. 


Ac  Jinf  mte  f 


k  b  wtiil^  ^«r  nuti  ««i«r. 


or  THE  TJTPHTHOlSu  Mi.         ULv 
itct  cs  but  rcry  ti tfiing,  aad  I  {kill  ibcnfort  con* 
Duly^  lo  iht  ward  hrtfchit  profiottnccd  as 


p  for  #t>rr 


^/. 


I  ounds ,     When  g^  comes  atter  i3 1 1 
.  im  of  the  S4X0I1  guttural  fboiuli ) 


■lot 


^4SL  Tbc  goicra]  iboiici  oftHIs  diphthong  ftemi  to  be  the  f^uns  at  #f »  when 
mid  thr  -'«'  *.  t.:.4.  i*  ^i;.'  Jong  tlcndcr  ji  r  but  the  other  ibaodf  am  fo 
mnacD^  l  .^  ue  o  ^'  t  It  c  in  »IL 

£j  riiv  uii  lu  jqJ  ui  iMu^  flenjcr*  In  tfiig^^  fwm,  /#»«,  'W/ir 
Maami«  Aftr,  ktirttu  inxm^ht  ^mi't^h^  nei^^t/iant  rfifttf  tftfir,  thaa 

ihoufijtbrt 

.    f%  -tiwcl  iutuTiJ  as  wbca  followed  by  otlicf  Cuulqu.iiUv;  «% 

^   fo!  oth  vowel*  li  ke  <i  r  I  or  if  we  coamstnpoic  the  jf  cort* 

fc  imI  i  in  /J|fA^t  -w/qht^  Ut.  it  mighty  |>erh;ip««  i:ooirty  llic 

t .  r^CRce,  however,  is  fb  delicate  as  to  render  tliis  dillitse* 

!*  L  L  L  :.  J  ,;r.  oJicc,  lltc  fiimc  obfcrvatjonf  are  applicable  to  the  words 

J /tj/  '     ■'*^:  See  tlic  word  Eight, 

Qd  rf  long  open  t  m  imtt  in  the  following  words  and 

_;  clafs.     See  the  word . 

i.s   pronoimced  a^  rhymitig  with  pkiifmn  %  but»  in 

y  :  for  if  it  b€  allowed  th  *t  cullom  i|  equally  dlyi- 

,  \  o  pronounce  the  di  plilhong  long,  a*  more  cipi  cffi vc 

i  lO  it,    (14')' 

1  ^TTther  arc  To  often  pronounced  cyMkcr  and  ni^k^htr^  that 
di  cUh  they  Ucbng.  Analogyhowcvcrp  wiihom  hefi- 
V  ng  the  found  of  hmg  open  t^  rather  tlianthat  of/,  and 

II TT,! ,  V I :'  .'Vf .one  who  breathes.     This  is  the  pronunciiitinn  Mr. 

G^T  <  t  -1^.  n  tlirfc  words  I  but  the  true  analr«gical  found  of  the  diph- 

t/ion^.  ,n  rj:;  .  T  of  the  flendcr  «,  as  if  written  ay  ihir  ^^dnay-thtr^ 

'"  -    -^  .red  in  Ireland,  hot  is  not  favoured  by  one  of  our 

Jan,  Mr,  8coit,  Mr,  Elphlnfton^  Mr.  Perry,  Mr, 
,i«£L\,  :  unin^r,  and  Dr.  Jones »  nil  pronounce  thefe  words  with  the 

iffctk/'  w  t.      W.  Johnflon  ahme  adopts  the  found  of  long  i  C3ccl«- 

C   '  .    \  Mrrand  i'^n  but  prefers  the  fir  ft,  but  gi*es 

^  iTively:  Mr.  Coote  fayi*  thefe  words  are  genc- 

:hc  i  in  7nhe.     Mr  Barclay  gives  no  dcicrip- 

L  J     .  ,   (Ut  fiiy*  is^i/if?' is  fomeiimei  pronounced  rt//^fr» 

*vr ;  aod  Mr   Nares  lays,  *'  rili'^r  and  nnihfr  arc  fpoken  bf 

*  !  (lai^  of  lniv4  J I  r  have  iK^xd  even  that  f^f  long  a  given  to 

,  is  nlfo  in  ufCi  I  think  it  is  preferable      Tliefc 
...  ,i^n  from  ignorance  of  the  regular  found  of  «" '" 


i©I»i; 


^UIMi  VI    Tj 


gu 
the  Fw^gular'^found  o*^  this  diphthoTiGj  Mr*  Nar«s 
wc  need  only  iafpe^  N(?*  Xf^and  J  5?  to  fee  that 
:  "*  the 
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the  (bund  of  it  is  the  more  general  found*  and  therefore  ought  to  be  called  the 
regular ;  but  where  there  are  fo  many  mftances  of  words  where  this  diphthong 
has  the  long  found  of  r,  and  cuftom  is  fo  uniform  in  diefe  words*  there  can 
be  no  doubt  which  is  the  true  found.  '  . 

253.  £f  has  the  found  of  long  open  i,  in  l^tgbt  zxL^JUgbu  rhyming  with 
tvbite  aDd  right.  Height  i5«  indeed,  often  heard  rnyming  with  eight  and  weighty 
and  that  among  very  refpedable  fpeakers  |  but  cuftom  feenu  to  decide  in  fa- 
vour of  tlie  other  pronunciation,  that  it  may  better  uUy  with  the  adjective  higS^^ 
of  which  it  is  the  abftrad. 

254.  Ei  has  the  found  of  fliort  ^,  in  the  two  ix^ords  Aafir  and  nofipardlf  pro- 
nounced^^r  and  nonpareil, 

255.  Ims  diphthong,  when  unaccented,  like  at  (208),  drops  the  former 
vowel,  and  is  pronounced  like  fhort  i,  in  foreign^  foreigner fforfeiif  forfeiture^  fi- 
vereigttffovcreigniyf  furfeiti  counterfeit* 

EO. 

256.  This  diphthong  is  pronounced  like  e  long  in peopk^  as  if  written /«f/ir  / 
and  like  e  (hort  in  leopard  ^aid  jeopardy 9  as  if  written  leppard  snAJeppardy  ;  and  in 
the  law  Xtrmsfeojififeoffer^  ztiA  feofhtent^  as  if  vrntvtnfefee^fefirt  ^Xidfeffment. 

257.  We  frequently  near  thde  vowels  contraded  into  (hort  o  in  geography p 
and  geomitry^  as  if  written  y^^^d^ii^  sokdjommetry  ;  but  this  grofs  pronunciation 
feems  daily  wearing  away,  and  giving  place  to  that  which  feparatfsthe  vowels 
into  two  diftindt  fyllables,  as  it  is  always  heard  in  geographiealf  geometer fgeametri-. 
calf  and  geometrician.  Georgic  is  always  heard  as  if  written/or^/c,  and  moft  be 
given  up  as  incorrigible  (116). 

258.  Eoi^  heard  like  long  u  xn  feod^  feodalyfeodatory^  which  are  fometimes 
written  as  they  are  ^rotkOonctdffeudffeudaU  feudatory. 

359.  Eoy  when  unaccented,  has  the  found  of  u  (hort  in  surgeouysturgemf  dud- 

geouf  gudgeon^  bludgeon^  curmudgeon^  dungeon^  luncheon^  puncheon^  truncheouf  hwrgeonp 

iahergeoHt  but  in  scutcheonfeicutcheonyptgeonf  and  widgeon f  the  eo  founds  like  (hort  i. 

260.  £0  founds  like  long  0  in  yeoman  and  yeomanry  %  the  firft  fyllable  of  which 

words  rhyme  with^^,  notjb.     See  the  words. 

'  z6 1 .  £0  in  galieon,  a  Spanifh  (hip,  founds  as  if  written  galloon^  rhyming  with 
moon. 

EOU. 

262,  This  affemblage  of  vowels,  for  they  cannot  be  properly  called  a  triph- 
thong,  is  o(ten  contracted  into  one  fyllable  in  profe,  and  poets  never  make  it  gm 
for  two.  In  cutaneous  and  vitreous^  two  fyllables  are  palpable;  but  in  gorgeous 
and  outrageous  tlie  foft  g  coalefcing  with  e  feems  to  drop  a  fyllable,  though 
polite  pronunciation  wiU  always  preferjee  it. 

263.  ThisaiTemblage  is  never  found  but  in  an  unaccented  fyllable,  and  gene- 
rally a  final  one ;  and  when  it  is  immediately  preceded  by  the  dentals  dor  f, 
it  melts  them  into  the  founds  of  J  and  tci  :  thus  hideout  and  piteoue  are  pro- 
nounced at  if  written  hijeous  and  pitcheout.  The  fame  may  be  obferved  of 
righteous f  pkhteouf,  homiteouSf  courteous^  heauteousf  and  duteoufp  (293)  (294). 

£U. 

Z64.  This  diphthong  is  always  founded  like  long  u  or  ewt  and  is  fcarcely 
ever  irregular :  thus/?i^dr,  deitccf  5cc.are  pronbimced  as  if  writtcnyJw/,  dewce,  Sec. 
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265.  Tbis  dijJitbcmg  is  pronounced  like  long  »,  and  is  aimed  always  rrgii. 
lar.  There  is  a  comipt  pronunciation  of  it  like  90  chiefly  in  London,  where  wc 
fometiines  bear  Jevfj  and  tutv  pronounced  as  if  written  t/oo  and  noo ;  but  when 
r  precedes  this  diphthong,  as  in  bremf^erewy  drewt  &c.  pronouncing  it  like  oo, 
isfcarccly  improper.     Sec  17^»  339* 

266.  Shrai  and  i/mii  have  almoft  left  tbis  dafs,  and  by  Jobnfon's  recommen* 
dation  are  become .^^w  zndjirovf,  as  they  are  pronounced.  The  proper  name 
Urevf/huryf  however,  dill  retains  the  e^  though  always  pronounced  Shrow/bury. 
&v},  with  a  needle,  always  rhymes  with  no  ;  and/rci^^r,  fignifyinga  drain,  is 
generally  pronoanced  ^tr/ •*  hnife^uterf  an  officer,  rhymes  with ^^rui^r.  Sec 
Seww. 

1^7.  £«  b  fometimes  pronounced  like  atu  in  the  verb  to  chttv  ;  but  this  is 
t;rQ&  and  vulgar.    To  cbe^  ought  always  to  rhyme  with  ne^^  vUw,  &c. 

EfF£. 

268.  This  txipbthoog  exifts  only  in  the  word  ewe^  a  female  (heep  ;  which  is 
proooanccd  exaoEdj  iiie  ytWf  a  tree,  or  die  plural  perfonal  pronoun  yoa.  There 
is  a  fu^ar  proounciation  of  tbis  word  as  if  written  yjt^  rhyming  with  doct 
whidi  mud  be  carcfiitly  avoided.    See  the  word. 

269.  Wbeo  the  accent  is  on  this  diphthong,  it  is  always  pronounced  like  ay^ 
crUke  its  kindred  diphthong,  ei,  in  vetnyreij^nt-kc:  thus  bey,  dey,  grfy,prty^  they^ 
iriy^  «R&7,  e^,  tcmvey^  fmrvey^  furvty^  hey^  fyre^  and  eyrty^  are  always  heard  as 
if  written  hay^  day,  &€.  Key  and  Ly  are  the  only  exceptions,  which  always 
rhyme  withy^  (320)  • 

270.  Eyj  when  unaccented,  is  pronounced  like  ee  :  rhus  gaUey\  valley ^  alley ^ 
harltyf  ftc.  are  prononnced  as  if  wiittcn  goIUe^  vallect  &c.  The  nounyj/nTjr, 
tlierefore,  if  we  place  the  accent  on  the  £rit  fyllable,-  is  anomalous.  See  tiie 
wori 

ETE. 

271.  This  ttiphtbonfi^  ii  only  found  in  the  word  eys^  which  is  always  pro* 
noimced  like  the  ktter  /. 

Af. 

372.  This  diphtboog,  in  the  terminations  ian^  iaU  iardf  and  iaie^  forms  but  one 
fyU^kythonrh  the  i  in  this  dtnatioo,  having  the  fqueezed  found  of  ^^  perfe<5tly 
iunilzi  10  y^  gives  the  fyUable  a  double  ibund,  very  didinguidiaMe  in  its  nature 
AtJA  a  i^^le  formed  withont  the  i  :  thus  ChriJHan^  JOalf  poniani^,  conciliate ^ 
found  as  tf  written  Cbrtfi-ycuif  fi-ymU  pon-yard^  concil-yate^  and  have  in  the  lad 
fyllahle  an  evident  mixture  of  the  ibund  6i y  confonant  (113). 

273.  In  dummuif  thefe  vowels  are  properly  no  diphthong ;  and  in  profe,  the 
vord  ong^t  to  have  three  difttoft  fyllahle^ ;  but  we  frequently  hear  it  fo  pro- 
mnced  as  to  diop  tfie  #  entirely,  and  as  tf  written  dimand*  This^  however, 
u  a  cormptioii  thai  ongjht  to  be  avoided* 

274.  In 
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274.  In  csrringey  marriage^  parliament  and  miniature^  the  a  is  dropped,  and 
the  f  has  its  fhort  foundi  as  if  written  car  ridge ,  marridgey  fariimentp  mimture 
(90}. 

TE. 

275.  The  regular  found  of  this  diphthong  \i  that  of  ^^  as  in  gl^ifQe^  Mi^ 
fondf  lieff  l0rgef  chiefs  kerchiefs  kandiercbie/^audiiomer^grfHa^rtBct.  <S  if  iKFtitten 
grMve9  tbeevet  feend^  &c. 

276.  It  has  the  found  of  long  t  in  diti  hie^  Ue^pte^  iie^  w,  a^  if  Written  dy^ 

277.  The  fhort  foundof^  is  heatdin/rf^iK/|>i^ar,ifchdthelodgfi>and6f  the 
fame  letter  in  tier^ frieze. 

278.  In  variegate  the  beft  {>roiianctation  is  t6  foiihd  both  tt)^^ls  diftinaly 
like  e,  as  if  written  vary  e^gate, 

279.  In  the  numeral  terminations  in  ietbf  2s  twentieth,  tbirtieib^  3cc.  the  vow- 
els ought  alio  to  be  kept  diftindl ;  the  firft  like  open  e^  as  heard  in  the^  in 
twenty^tbirty,  &c.  and  the  fecond  like  (hort  e,  heard  in  breathy  deatby  &c. 

2S0.  Injiery  too,  the  vowels  are  heard  diftrndly. 

281 .  In  orient  and  fpamet  where  thefe  letters  cottlfe  afiter  i  fiqUtd,  &^y  are 
pnmoanced  dillin^ly ;  ^tid  great  care  fhould  be  taken  not  tf6  letthe  laft  'word 
degenerate  inxo  Jpannel  (113)- 

282*  When  thefe  letters  meet,  in  confequence  of  forming  the  plurals  of 
nouns,  they  retain  either  the  long  or  (hort  found  they  had  in  the  fingular, 
without  tncreadng  the  number  of  fyllables :  thus  a^  makes^nv,  a  Ik  makes 
Uti^  company  makes  companies^  and  digniiyt  Sgnitku  The  (aitte  may  be  obfcrv* 
ed  of  the  third  perfons  and  pad  participles  of  verbs,  as  tjly.  be  jHet^  /  drny,  be 
denies^  be  denied^  I  fidiys  be/ufUedy  See.  which  maiy  be  |>ronOttnced  a»  if  written 
dtmt^fdenide^/uiBd,  Sec*  (104). 

283 .  When  ie  is  in  a  termination  without  the  accents  it  h  ^roitouticed  like 
0  only,  in  the  fame  fituation  ;  thus  bra/ten  glatier,  and  graxier^  hare  the  laft 
fjllabk  ^nded  as  if  written  brazbuTf  glai^bur^  and  graishar^  or  rather  as^i^ 
jwr,^Ai».3W>&c.  (98)  (418). 

I£U. 

284.  Thefe  vowels  occur  in  adieu^  Ueu^purReUi  where  they  have  the  found  of 
long  »»  as  if  written  aden^  leu,  pur li^-, 

285.  In  one  word,  lieutenant^  thele  letters  are  protelmeed  Idbe  flft>it  ^  its  H^ 
wxitten  lev^enant.    See  ,the  word« 

IRW. 

286.  Thefe  letters  occur  oidy  in  tbe  word  xtk^^  wheft  tbir^  fbttlkl  like  ^^ 
ibyning  witbyMu,  mn», 

20. 

287.  When  the  accent  h  upon  the  firft  of  thefe  tciwels  they  femit  V9ft  dif- 
tba  fyllables.  as  viMaA^  vhiet ;  the  laft  of  which  »  fottietiitiei  eontptly 
pranounced  violet* 

a88.  In  umrMoMefi  the  i  u  entiMlf  fcnfcy  t^  die  MtfMieed  #  pm- 

flOQ&Cc4» 
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1^  k  ttftftDy  Is  m  this  (hoaljcm,  like  Rion  «i  n  tf  ^iien  nup^fcn* 


"^«  the  9  h  fimki  and  ihe  word  prcmotmced  fM^i^   ^'^''  t^c  wvmiI. 


K 


very  niuncrou*  ixiimnntroTi  i^j^i 


thcfc  1 


-irt  •!   Wt  when   ihcjr  arc  pr  ■-- 
He  (11$),  the  twu  ^oivd*. 


bv  JD^  of  the  cnbcr  ccmi 
w  %0WTli  arc  hf^tfd  f<- 


J' 


-5«..ltc.(464)Cn«)- 


tji,  TO«  .;,  i^ben  pf^<*eded  by  l  liquid,  far  anjr  maxt  btit  a  dtfit;il, 

hhmdi^mCiit  in  :%»d  fylJablcs,  »s  in  hiOnvt,  varhnt,  ghtku       '  "  rgfm 

'  \i^ttfmtM*  Hat  wficti  preceded  by  rhe  dtnt.ili  f»  Ir'K  r  :it  l  :;U 


Elic  tettdindiioiii  /ivn  mid  uc^ 


fair. 


ictd  in 

"td 

IT 
;^FC  pen* 

in  thik 


codldcetmci  cne  t 

tf,9rtictuidc> 

193.  HV  lame  i 

III  to  ^^xi»ofi.  m,i ' 


ri 


ronountrd  like  /^w#  ;  thtis/rA'iflJtf^fy^iLi;^;^^^  ncxhut^ 
rtrn  prr^h-us^fd^-rhir^  n':ck'f^*ff\  ttn^'-ihui  (459)* 

■,,,,...     ^  .       .  ..  iti- 

-tit  i  ior  ni  d  i^  but  tlai  r,  11  js  fio  wonder  h 

i[  innn,  when  the  faitjc  vo-wuls  folbiA^  \  rtay, 

h  this  fotJTid  of  the  </  te  t}i«  ^nak)|tf  df 

,  Liijii.i=  vsc  are  upon  CKtr  guard>  th«  or"-?!*  -itu- 

,  however,  pretended  that  thh  \%  the  ,  rt»- 

u:c  lAKt  fii  Analogy  it  were  to  be  wilbed  it  were  :  bm  ^n  i^jrwj- 

Tamcof  tb^  real  fkower^  of  the  letters,  joined  with  akutlablc  dcfiic  of  keeping 

^ai DExr 91  )»offibleio  ibe orthographjr,  \%  apt  to  prevenL  j?      '  31x0 

J^i^i^  f^TTrafc^  w*  b^fif  Wr*«r,  tf^^U^nit  StC-     On  the   ntl  ,  .ar, 

1^.  ItCi^,  not  only  ^  jiraiion  of  the  rf, 

%^  ^^  ^  n,  but  arc  apt  E'  ,ccc«dingiylkble5 

d  to  «y  ^^«/  and  ti^mt  mflead  ot"  ^/f-t(/  «.nd  ti^jt^m^  m  ratiier 

1  ^lj(liii^f  pronotinced,  it  fiifficientlf  ctprc^es  the  aipi ratioa 

il '  ■  ■'*  . .r.;n,nn,  the  preferable  mode  o*  d^nteaiing  the  foarld,  its 

in  t  . ,(  fyojri  unitmg  too  clofcly.  Whtft  analogy ,  thefft- 

fc^u,  u.  n,  iiT74j.  AT^  I  fo  dubious,  ■»*€  ought  not  to  hefit:itt  »  momeni  it 


^  '  *    ,  tmm«4mii^frfiMdif>iit^  xmdj!udhm»^  ai  If  written,  ^/^-^a/,,  U^fi^fiM%  ftt* 
oir  mibp  p^v^,  uJr^fttf^  8cc, ;  nor  Oiould  we  ibiget  that  /iti/ijw  come*  untMr 
'  tkAinr  s^-  iiyghtt  thwigh  contrary  to  refpcaable  ufage^  to  be  pro- 

PiagfJif  0  ^      ,     .  la^ahf  And  nearly  as  Injfm  (376), 

Hj  Tiif  dSphitumg  i«  regttliily  pt&nounccd  U  the  long  open  found  of  0«  is 
I  ^4ii  nor,  1^,  fttitft  fc^i  *e.  Tile  only  tJtteptiona  are,  *r<W,  <iirW,  ^^wfr. 
■  wjiicb 


ft 
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which  found  as  if  written  hrawd^  ahrawd^  grawt.    Oatmeal  is  fometines  prO' 
Hounced  ohmeaif  bat  feems  to  be  recovering  the  long  found  of  ^i  aat  in  04f« 

OE. 

396.  Whether  it  be  proper  to  retain  the  0  in  this  diphthong,  or  to  hanilh  tc 
from  our  orthography,  as  Dr.  Johnfon  advifest  certain  it  is^  that  in  words  from 
the  learned  languages  it  is  always  pronounced  like  fingle  /»and  comes  entirely 
under  the  (ame  laws  as  that  vowel :  thus  when  it  ends  a  fyllablet  with  the  ac» 
cent  upon  it,  it  is  long,  as  in  jin^toe-ch  Pe-ri-^^i ;  when  under  the  feooadary 
accent,  in  oie^umemealt  oee-MomicB^  it  is  like  e  (hort ;  it  is  long  e  mfoe^iut  and 
ihort  e  in  foe-iU  and  ajfafott-tda  :  in  d^e^/oefjioe,  /«#,  sbroe^  hoe  (to  dig),  and  SiU 
hocif  it  is  founded  exadly  like  long  open  9  :  in  came  T^djboet  like  00,  as  if  written 
caiwf  zx^Jho  ;  and  in  the  verb  doe^^likt  fhprt  up9A  xtwritten  dn. 

OEL 

397.  There  is  but  one  word  -where  this  triphthong .  occurs,  and  that  is  in 
Shakefpeare's  King  Lear,  in  the  -worfi  mBade  (glances),  and,  in  wj  opinion, 
it  ought  to  be  founded  as  if  written  anl^ads* 

OEU. 

398.  This  diphthong  is  from  the  French,  in  the  word  manofvnni  a  iword, 
within  theie  few  years,  of  very  general  ufe  in  our  language;  It  is  not  in  John- 
fon, and  the  deu  is  generally  pronounced  by  thofe  who  can  pronounce  French, 
in  itit  French  manner ;  but  this  is  fnch  a  found  of  the  u  as  does  not  cxifl  in 
Englifli,  and  therefore  it. cannot  be  defcribed.  The  neareft  found  is  oo  z  with 
which,  if  this  word  is  pronounced  by  an  Englifli  fpeaker,  as  if  written  maaa^nfre^ 
it  may,  except  with  very  nice  French  ears,  efcape  critiqifm* 

01. 

299.  The  general,  and  almoft  univerial  found  of  this  £phthoog>  is  that  of  a 
in  wateTi  and  the  firft  e  in  me^fre.  This  double  found  is  very  diftinraifbable 
in  MlffoUf/foilfJMntf  fiunif  amnt f  See,  which,  found  ought  to  be  carenilljr  pie« 
fervedi  as  tnere  is  a  very  prevalent  pradice  among  the  vulgar  of  dropping  the 
e»  and  pronouncing;  tbefe  words  as  if  written  hUet  tiU^/fiUt  Uc. 

300*  The  only  mftance  which  sulmits  of  a  doubt  in  the  found  of  this  diph* 
thong*  when  under  the  accent,  is  in  the  word  eifoir  ;  but  this  word  is  now  fo 
much  more  frequently  written  gutref  that  uniformity  ftiongly  inclines  us  to 
pronounce  the  «  in  chair  like  long  / ,  and  which,  by  the  conunon  orthography, 
feems  fixed  beyond  recovery.  But  it  may  be  obferyed,  that  either  die  fpelUi^ 
,  or  the  pronunciation  of  Chorifter^  commonly  pronounced  ^j^riftiTf  ought  to 
be  altered.     See  the  words. 

301.  When  this  diphthong  is  not  under  the  accent,  it  is  varioufly  pronounc- 
ed* Dr.  Kenrick  places  the  accent  on  the  firft  fyllalble  of  tureoU,  and.  For  I 
know  not  what  reafon,  pronounces  it  as  if  written  turkht  s  and  ttirkm  with  the 
at  broad,  as  in  hoys.  Mr.  Sheridan  places  the  accent  on  the  fecond  fyllable»  and. 
gives  the  diphtliong  the  French  ibund  as  if  the  word  was  written  tuHuofi.  In 
my  opinion  the  beft  orthography  is  turpnifef  and  the  beft  pronunciation  ^with 
the  accent  on  the  laft  fyllame)  and  the  91  finiiided  like  kmgo  as  if  written  #«tr- 


00, 
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^■kt  J  as  we  prooouiurc  JtrSei/tt  wiiit  xht  accent  oa  tlic  firfi  ff  U«blc»  ai>d  iht  «#  Uk« 

^Btn  f,  3^  if  wtlttra  tprm* 

^r  301.  In  m^dmf^M^  die  firft  ^phthocsg  is  pronopnced  like  (hon  r,  a<  if  wnv 

P303.  In  #««a«^r  the  fiuae  fotand  of  #  U  fubflittitf  d,  as  if  wntten  ipmfffmr. 
|04«  la/itfymr^  or  ch^m^u  a  fpecie^  of  kiiiihcf ,  the  m  t»  pruoouiK«<l  Itkc 
ig  f  t  ^  HT  wnUeoj&inninep. 

505.  /jf/reir  and  ifv^^  two  fcarcelf  aaturuU/ed  Frmch  word$i  have  the  d 
rr^^r.  tlsough  the  latter  wotd,  to  poUte  pronuDdatioci«  retaiaa  \i%  French 
^rjuJ.  2: 1 1'  iKTitiea  iU^^ifAT, 

^1  306.  The  &cmd  of  this  dtphchopg  h  regulan  escept  in  a  few  wordi ;  k  it 
^M  pomiiiaictd  long  in  m9om^fi&ntf^l^  rsod^  Jbodj  trmd^  he.  This  tf  its  regular 
P  icxadp 

307.  lihisa&aner  fbcmd  ccrrcfponding  to  the  9  in  i*//,  in  the  wt)rdJ 
-awc*^,  ^9<J.  raJ,  &a^.  f^^  fio&d^  unJcrJtoifJ^  lolthJi^Qd  i  aitd  thcfe  aj<  the  onlf 
'•^  /lOg  has  this  middle  jbund, 

. . .- — V  i***^MJ  otlhort  u  in  the  two  words  WW  and  jfd«4  rhyming 

.5s«f  fe  valgarly  prociounced  fo  at  to  rh  jme  with  *«/ ,  but^  &c.  but  ought 
re  its  long,*  rtguhu^ifoui}d»r!i^mipg  with  if^t^  m  we  alwsi^'s  hear  it  b  the 
*i>sr/,     See  the  word^ 
|lCw  htm  i&d/bar  are  uciWcrfany  pronouQced  by  the  EnfrHQ]^  at  if  writtea 

v>ij*n  I  bat  in  Irelaod  ibry  prcfciire  the  r  !  of  ^, 

/U*  Jf^»f.  a  bkt  I:  maTi,  i*  regtikr  in  polite  uii,  and  like  jw^w^ 


mialgiir 


is  fon]etimc»  heard  rhyming  wixlijhrt  t  but  more 
c  regularly,  rhjmmg  with  poer. 


OU. 


^^^Hn'haii  uie  jDoft  irregukr  ;tJfcmbbge  of  vo^e!&  in  our  kfigiiage  :  its 

^^HB  camBDOB  found  is  that  heard  in  htimi%  founds  grQundt  6ec.  and  thii  may  be 

^^^td  fU  pec^per  found  s  but  its  devintions  are  fo  many  tnd  fo  vnrious^  that 

the  bdit  vdea  of  it  will  be  conveyed  by  giving  ihc  fimplcs  of  all  its  dtifercnt 

511.  Tie  Srft  or  prf*pcr  found  of  this  diphthong  is  compofed  of  the  am  haUf 
ifidthe  m  in  wm^  or  rather  the  u  m  tuUt  and  is  equivalent  to  the  aw  in  /fo^ft, 
^••*i^  TUisuw^l  i^  ill  *T*d  in  aAcmndy  atfota^  acCQuntf  acoustic a^  (j^^uud^  akmi^ 
nd^  m*^uch^  hough  J  bounce^  bounds  BcuttiUi  titUfUe&utf 
f^'' .  f'louif  ctoutrrly^  compound^  rfju^A^CfiuchaTii^  crcuck^ 
htjdouhtfulj  drou^hudfjiig/itJjf  dmiar^  mcQunirr^ 

,  hfjtcr^  houne^  wj/ioimd^  hud^  huTi,^t^  iQttat^  hiiif 

intt^^oundyftouiJirofQknd^ftronmm^  prctnountt% 
-•"^nt^  rtdQuht^  redouhted^  rrdftuud^rcncnunFrr^  rotmdf 
if/^  6courj  if  cii/,  shouu  nhruudj  Mlimch^  aftQUMc^  ^pcutf 

■  ul^  9caramQuch* 
.  ^^wl  fom^d  ^^  that  of  Q\Qnum  bud^  ^yl  U  heard  In  the  follow- 
ing 


I 


(a  tBmme^pTmnd. 

if  Jin: 
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ing  V^rds  ^nd  th^ir  cpiupQund^ ;  A^joyrny  joum^y^  joumaly  bour^eorif  country, 
cousin^  cou/iie^  accou/ile^' double  J  trouble^  courteona^  courtesy^  courage^  encourage, 
joust ^  fouptetj  liQusewife^fiouri^h^  Tnounch^  n/ourhf^  enough^  chough^  rougkj  t^u^h^ 
slough\si  cast  skin))  scourge^  southerly^  soutlierriy  nouthcrnvfoodf  aouthwardy  touchy 
touchi^  youngy  yoiinker^  aod  youngster  ;  but  sotUheriy^  eoutherny  and  southward 
arc  fometimes  pronounced  regularly  like  sout6  :  this,  however,  is  far  from  the 
prevailing  pronunciation.  This  is  the  found  this  diphthon^^  always  has  when 
the  accent  is  not  on  it,  unlefs  in  very  few  indances,  where  the  compound  retains 
the  found  of  the  (imple,  as  in  frorioua  ;  but  xn/ojourn  zndfijourner^  with  the  ac- 
cent on  the  firll  fyllable,  and  in  every  unaccented  termination  in  our  and  •»/» 
this  diphthong  has  exa^ly  the  found  of  (hort  u  :  thtisfavaurf  honour^  odour ^  and, 
famouu  are  pronounced  as  if  written y^tiur,  honur^  odur^  znd/amm. 

315.  The  third  found  given  to  thefe  vowels  is  that  of  00  in  co»and  9000  (39  )» 
and  is  found  in  the  following  words  :  Bouge^  croufi^  groups  ^ggf^ufi^  amour^  fta^ 
ramour^  boiise^  bousyy  boutefeu^  caftouch^  cartouche  fo^rbe^  gout  (taste)}  and  Ta^tntt 
(pronounced  5*00  and  ragoo J  j  rendezvous,  rouge^  soufi^  sous  (pronounced  aooj^ 
aurtout^  through,  throughiy^  toufiee  or  toufiet^  youy  your,  yoiUhy  jtour^  contour j 
tourrmyytoumament,  /70z/r,and  route  (a  road),  actoutrcy  biUet-doux^agoutiy  wicouthy 
wound  (a  hurt),  and  routine  ( a  beaten  road) .    See  Tou  r  nk  y. 

316.  The  verh  to  fo^r  is  fometimes  pronounced  to  foref  and  fometimes  to 
poor;  in  each  cafe  it  interferes  with  a  word  of  a  different  figttification,  and  the 
beft  pronunciation,  which  is  that  fimilar  to foweff  is  as  little  liable  to  that  ex- 
ception as  either  c^the  others.     See  the  word. 

317.  To«uw«Wis  fometimes  pronounced  fo  as  to  rhyme  with /©grii^;  l>ut 
this  is  diredly  contrary  to  the  beft  ufage  :  but  route  (a  road*  as  to  take  a  dif. 
ferent  route  J  t  is  often  pronounced  fo  as  to  rhyme  with  doult^  by  refpedable 
fpeakcrs. 

318.  The  fourth  finmd  of  this  diphthong  is  th^t  of  long  open  0,  and  is  heard 
in  the  following  words :  Though,  although,  coulter,  court,  accourt,  gourd,  coureierj 
course,  discourse,  source,  recourse,  resource,  bourn,  dough,  douglty,four^  mtnUdj 
mouldy,  moult,  mourn,  shoulder,  smotUder,  soul,  fioultice,  fioult,poiUterer,  fumltryj 
trouiy  (to  roll  fmoothly,  marked  by  Mr.  Sheridan  as  rhyming  with  doO^  but 
more  properly  by  Dr.  Kenrick  with  roll),  and  borou^bj  thorough,  furlougb^  fbur^ 
Utn,  cqncourfty  and  intercottrfr,  preferve  the  diphthong  in  the  found  of  long  09 
though  not  under  the  accent. 

3 19.  The  fifth  found  of  ou  is  like  the  noun  awe,  and  ts  heard  only  in  •u^bi^ 
bought,  brought,  fought^  be  fought,  fought  ^  nought^  thought^  metbought^  wrought. 

320.  The  (Ixth  found  is  that  of  (hort  00,  or  the  a  in  bull,  and  is  heard  only-  in 
the  auxiliary  verbs  would-  could,  Jhouldf  rhyming  with  good^  hood^Jlood,  &c« 

321.  The  feventh  found  is  that  of  ihort  o,  and  heard  only  in  cough  and  ir^ugb^ 
rhyming  with  offattdfcof:  and  in  hughy  TLtkdJh'mgh,  pronounced  bck  zt^Jb^ck. 

.     om 

izi.  The  elementary  found  of  this  diphthong  is  the  fame  as  tlie  firft  found 
of  ou,  and  is  heard  in  bo^.  now.  &c.  but  the  (bund  of  long  0  obtains  in  fo  znaxxy 
inftances,  that  it  will  be  neceffary  to  give  a  catalogue  of  ooth. 

323.  The  general  found,  as  the  elementary  found  may  be  called,  is  heard  in 
now,  bonjj,  bonv  (a  mark  of  refped),  monv  (a  heap  of  barley,  &c.),  co^,  hro^tu 
brown,  browfe,  plow^  fiw-  voWf  av'>w>  aJ/onu,  Sfalow,  endow f  down,  clown^frp^vtjn 
to^n,  cronutty  drown^  gG<ufn^  renown^  dowager,  dowdy,  dower ^  dowre,  dotury 
do^jjery,  dowlas,  drowfe^  drovffy,  Jhwer^  bowfr,  kwer  (to  look  gloomy),  fotuer* 

fo'»€ier^ 
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f.mirr,  ^rT^r/t^,  fryti\  frt^trf,   ^>Tt/*.   ts-rvirh  ^iUvr,  r*»fA  c.-z^'^. 
xd)  decide  J,  U  oc»ght,  in  my  opinion,  to  hjive  ihc  lirtl  i 


/Tc 


I  It 


^ 


^  it  i»  JIOC  icT 


ham  ths  Itwir  oo  ihctr  to 


th  jf>Mi^v  ji^  much  marc  cifir-^'--^        .   . 
li  iire  the  iicas  to  be  cjtpn-Si  ;  <    :  iv .  :  : 

^   '       t),     Sect! 

^  till  ^  il i  p  r  ) CAfd  1  n  i/o*tf» T^IIN  #f»tir,  ^f^ o*, 

/j^'  ^iiuE  high  cotgraf*),  r*ir» 

the  ocw  founds  Ifkr  \'i'* 

li;  the  forepart  <:>f  ift 

i>r.  Kcnirick.     lli'^  "  .   '  .      '  '"» 

the  verb  tn  firo^vt  (tci  feck  tor  prey  j  thy  mrs  with 

_,.J;m*  and  withfiai  ^ccotAit^'^  s^^  T>r,  Kciuick  :  the 

^^S/''^^'^  to  ple«4,  but  the  f«r  m  my  opiuioa^ 

-'*  -f^igcon  its  fvde*  Bolb  th--jt  **i.M.r*  unite  in  giving 

ijsig  to/rnivf/j ;   whkli  i:.  unqucHionabif  the  Hue 

;/a*ii/*  Hatv^eL  Ho*m^rd^  and  i*<nw//>  gcncrsiHy  arc 

'•  '    '    11^%  as  in  hp^t  ff^*^*-^  ^c   l>i»t  Ha^»fi 

rieriUly  prLniLMi'  -  rbym* 

'mr^  AS  if  WT^ r  1       ,  j '  i^iitly 

ind  tif  ^11*  ;  Lui  ihc  iccuiul  iv^irtJ  Ictiii  If  | 

thcfc  mountains  hiid  Uif:it  namcj  lit.  .  i^i^ 


33;,  When  tl 


.^l.'}„ 


P*. 


?T  is  in  a  final  unai;x€nt«!  fy liable,  it  h^%  always 
>  in  UrTff*Wtf>rfQ'Uff  ftlk'^h  cvi/fWr  ^c.     The  vnl- 
^lid  pronoimcc  the  3  obfcnrely,  and  frjtnclinies  ai  tf 
dj>d/eilfrf  for  ^^inS'UJ  AndjyUt^  ;  i>iit  this  i^  almoft 
.     Good  fpcakcr'i  prefcr^^c  tbe  dipbtlior g  lu  Um!^  fitlia- 
'  ,  ibimd  of  open  &,  rhyming  with  n»»y&i  &c* 

» in  the  word  km^Uigej^  has  of  Utc  yearv  tindcr;;r>nc  m 
'-:  Somu  fpcakcri,  ^ho  Ii;i4  the  regulirty  of  thtif  bn- 

gtarc  ^  licin^  wc  i  to  fee  tbe  compound  depan  lb  far  from  ihc  found 

c^iht  tmpXc^  iod  >ick  foftltndc  h^vc  oppcfcd  the  multitude  by  ptc^ 

aeuactsg  %ht  6rfi  fyitjibk  of  this  word  as  it  is  heard  iu  the  verb  to  km^  l*he 
K^^StirJ  \hc  Ba/2,ivc  for  fome  ycar^  given  a  fanaion  toihis*  pronunciaucin  ? 
^'  \iA^  hold  out  inSexihly  ;igainft  it  i  and  the  Nati  m  a% 

l^t: „.,.,.„i.  u  ihc  tznprovtiDcnt*     They  ftill  continue  to  pronounce* 

ai  ii  eke  cU  ItuScrouj  rhymes^— 

••  Amm^  tl»e  wti jbty  vsvm  ti  tmni^ft^r 

'1 L !  1/ . .  lt  r*  c  the  good  fortune  to  he  rcllorcd  to  ii^  right*, 

:  V,   li  L! '('  ;  ^  oar  the  rcUoration  of  a  great  number  of  wordi 

,'!   ijr  ,      ^it  n,   :  i-j   as  breakfftjh  v'tmyard^  h^tiJer^  mtMiioWf  fnarhn^ 

-  If,  Mindwafd^  and  a  long  catalogtic  of  fellovr  fufTcrcTs 

c:  endeavour  this  rcftoration,  we  Ihonid  conftdcr,  that 

-^-cirng  toEi  louito  v4  the  llmpk,  when  it  acquires  an  additional  *yJiab!e»  is 

m  iioa  of  prtmuQCtaticm  to  which  our  language  is  extremely  prone  s  nor  is 
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ixxiv    DIFFERENT  SOUNDS  OF  THE  DIPHTHONGS  or,&c/ 

it  certain  that  crofling  tbi8  tendency  would  prodace  any  real  advantage ;  at 
leaft,  not  fu£Bcient  to  counterbalance  the  diveriiiy  of  pronunciation  which  mult 
for  a  long  time  prevail,  and  which  mud  necefTarily  calIo£f  our  attention  from 
things  to  words.     See  Enclitical  Termination.  (No»  514). 

or. 

329.  This  diphthong  is  but  another  form  for  or* '  and  is  pronounced  exactly 
like  it.  When  ailoy  is  written  with  tliis  diphthongs  it  ought  never  to  be  pro- 
nounced allay.  Cuftom  feems  to  have  appropriated  the  former  word  to  the 
noun,  and  the  latter  to  the  verb  ;  for  the  lake  of  confiftency,  it  were  to  be  wifh- 
ed  it  were  always  written  ailay  :  but  it  is  not  to  be  expeded  that  poets  will 
give  up  fo  good  a  rhyme  lo  joy ^  cloy^  and  dfftroy, 

350.  The  only  word  in  which  this  diphthong  is  not  under  the  accent*  is  the 
pi-oper  name  Savny  ;  for  favay^  a  plant,  has  the  accent  on  the  fecond  fyllable  ; 
but  the  diphthong  in  both  is  pronounced  in  the  fame  mannen 

UA. 

331.  When  the  a  in  this  diphthong  is  pronouDced*  th^  0  has  the  power  of  ^> 
which  unites  both  into  one  fyllable  :  thus  antiquate^  antiquary ^  afuage^perfuade^ 
equal y  ianguag:^  &c.  are  pronounced  antikwafe,  antikwary^  attm>a^e^  &c. 

332.  ll)e  u  in  this  diphthong  is  filent*  in  guards  gtiardian^  guaraiUce^  and  pi ^ 
quani  ;  pronoimced  gardi^  gard'uin^  garantee,  and  piciant  ( 92  ) . 

333.  In  Manhtaj  the  toWn  of  Italy,  both  rowels  are  heard  diftin^ly.  The 
lame  may  be  obferved  of  the  habit  fo  called  :  but  in  nianUmmahr  vulgarity  has 
fonk  the  a,  und  made  it  mantumahr,  Tlie/ame  vulgarity  at  firft,  but  now  fane- 
tioncd  by  univcrial  cuftom,  has  funk  both  letters  in  vi£luaby  and  its  compounds 
viauatiingand  viaualier,  pronounced,  w///«,  vMngy  and  viukr.   See  Mantu  a. 

U£. 

334.  This  diphthong,  like  ua.  when  it  forms  onlyone  fyllable,  and  both  letters 
are  pronounced,  has  the  u  founded  like  iv  ;  as  confueiude^  defuetudey  and  manfue- 
iude^  which  are  pronounced  con/wetude,  defwetude^  and  manfwetude,  Thmtonque/I 
IS  pronounced  according  to  the  general  rule,  as  if  written  conkwejl;  but  the  verb 
to  conquer  has  unaccountably  deviated  into  conier^  4)articularly  upon  the  fta^e. 
This  error,  however,  feems  not  to  be  fo  rooted  in  Ae  general  ear  as  to  be  above 
correQion  f  and  analogy  undoubtedly  demands  rW'zcr^. 

335 .  This  diphthong,  when  in  a  final  fyllable,  finks  the^  as  che^  cue^due^  tiue^ 
gluCi  hue^jlucf  rue,  sue^  truty  muey  accrue^  emue,  endue,  imbue j  imbrue ^ pursue ^  9ub^ 
dueyfierduejargueyj^due,  avenue  J  rei^enufy  eonttnuey  retinue,  conatrue,  Mtatue^  tie- 
sttc^  itsue^  virtue^  value^  ague  ;  in  all  thefe  words,  whether  the  accent  be  on  the 
diphthong  ue  or  not,  it  is  pronounced  like  long  open  ii,  except  in  words  where 
the  r  comes  before  u  ;  in  this  cafe  it  is  founded  like  eo.  When  the  accent  is 
not  on  this  diphthong  as  in  the  latter  portion  of  thefe  words  from  ar^ug^  it  is 
apt  to  be  feebly  and  iodiftindly  pronounced,  and  therefore  care  ought  to  be 
taken  to  found  it  as  if  thefe  words  were  written  arget^f  rmdew^  &c,  la  Tuefii^y^ 
me,  the  diphthong  is  pronoimccd  in  the  fame  manner. 

336.  In  fome  words  the  »  is  filent,  and  the  ^  pronotmced  (borti  as  vaguefs 
g^Ji,  gufrim,  goerdM,  where  the  0  a^s  as  a  fervilc  to  prcfcrvc  the  g  hard.    See 
Apfbndu. 
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'""*. 


IkK,  wicb  tbe  ^ 
5)9*  Thb  <li|il«ii40ti^  after 


c^  «  in  .ti»/i./Af  ADtj  Mfptr  in  prouoLj  |^  aj  if  the 

ns  in  <>,»«.-,  frora  the  Grtek*  »re  iirnnoonccJ  in  ibe  iHmc 


r  becoinrt  0$ :    thus  J^«r  ii  proootUKcd  if» 


VL 


^40,  Tbe»« 


nTLffi 


f hn fi "^ .    '^^   I r 


n  ja^i  and  w^,  when  botSj  rowc!*  3irc  pro- 
'-«,    is  pronounced  Itkevi/  thus  Unguidp 

A*  if  HThtcn  i^tn^witi^  rjt'g^^i/Ij^  &c.  and  tuifi 

I  .iiid  ktut^it  and  f i/ir^/j»  as  it  wntlcn  l^iVrfA* 
ihc  I  proLiounccd  long,  m  guide ^Sf^mfe^  guiU  a^nd 
i   r.  Jl3^-w/A/,   Air;//       -   '  '  jr* 

.      j'le  of  London.  10 

but  itii*  b  dir<;ci1y  uppolUc  to  thc  belt  ylay.c*  and  coutriiry 
5i  ii   IS  a  compound  r4"  ^Wi  (-i  corpamiion,  iilw^tys  fjro* 
jwid  /jiii/      Dr.  Junes,  who  wrote  in  Qiicco 
.  I  pronounced  as  if  writtea  67/i/i^diy.     lixctrimit 
>  ly  fervilc  1  in  both  the  c  is  huirdt  aiul  ihe  i  fhoit^  ai  i£ 

v..i-:_-,  -  Comlmt  1%  pronounced  cundii* 

34J.  i  fitit^  and  p'^r/tttif  the  i  ii^  f»Icnt»  and  the  «*  has  its  dtph- 

iMgai  »^^^^^J,  •,  1;  |.*cCG4ed  by  r,  And  the  words  were  ymtten^fit^ief  p^u^ 

145  Wiaca  thli  diphthong  Is  preceded  by  r^  h  is  pronomnced  like  ««;  thoi 
'if  ffn^  frhit^  $rut:,  r^cruttt  arc  pionounccd  as  if  writlca  hwjff  €r&9/ij 

tu 

itbifidi  I  need  like  *w  1 0  gtf^fr,  fiio/iJt  j««/W/Mir* 

*«*  ffBoi^u'  ,  y  ;    i     ''^»  f*'o/^i  ^"^  »f  wriucn  hif&Uf  kweia^ 

•  i  ^«if,  com rri only  pronounced  itt^a^^'and  kw^ii^  do  net 
See  the  ifcords* 

UT. 

:  *tcccnt  on  it,  finkr  the  iff  and  pronounces  the 

word  M/herc  uy  has  the  accent,  rhymes  with 

.  this  diphtiiong  it  h  founded  like  long  <, 

.!fiif  ro-gn^  {with  the ^  hard,  asin^^^^,) 

noimced  ohU-tJuai  amhil9^mtt  &€. 

MOT. 


PS^£  . 


Ixxvi       PRONUNCIATION  OF  THE  CONSONANTS  B,  C, 

uor. 

346.  This  dipHlhong  is  found  only  in  the  word  fcwy,  pronounced  as  If  writ- 
ten bwoyy  hut  too  often  exadlly  like  boy.  But  this  ought  to  be  avoided  by  cor- 
re'dfpeakers. 

OF  THE  CONSONANTS. 


B. 

547.  When  h  follows  m  in  the  fame  fyllable  it  ts  generally  (Ilent,  as  m  Arm^, 
iembf  limb,  comb,  dumb^  &c.  except  accumb  ^nd fuccumb  .*  it  is  filent  alfo  before/  in 
the  fame  fyUable,  as  in  debty  doubt,  redtubu  redoubted^  ^xid  their  compounds :  it  is 
filent  before  /,  when  not  in  the  fame  fyllable,  in  the  vrord/ubiie  (cunning),  of- 
ten inaccurately  ufed  (or /kbtile  (fine),  where  the  b  is  always  pronounced.  In 
the  mathematical  term  rh§mb  the  b  is  always  heard,  and  the  word  pronounced 
SKs  if  written  rbumb.    jimbt-aee  is  pronounced  Jims-acc,    See  jfffemKx. 


34S.  C  is  always  heard  fike  i  before  0,  0  and  u ;  as  card,  cord^  curd ;  and 
ibft,  like  /  before  e,  i  and.jr ;  as  cemeni^  city,  cynic. 

349.  When  c  ends  a  word,  or  fyllable,  it  is  always  hard,  as  in  nmficfjlacctd, 
JtccUj,  pronounced  mufik^flak^ijik^ty.     See  Exagoeratb. 

350.  In  the  word  j^^///r,  where  the  firft  c,  according  to  analogy,  ought  to 
pe  pronounced  like/y  Dr.  Johnibn  has  not  only  g^iven  his  approbation  to  the 
found  of ^,  but  has,  contrary  to  general  practice,  fpelt  the  -wordjiefiic.  It 
may  be  obferved,  perhaps,  in  this,  as  on  other  occafions,  of  that  truly  great 
man,  that  he  is  but  feldom  wrong ;  but  when  he  is  Ih,  that  he  ts  generally 
wrong  to  abfurdity.  What  a  monfter  does  this  vford  Jhptic  appear  to  an  eye 
die  lead  claflica}  or  correA !  And  if  this  alteration  be  right,  why  fhould  we  he- 
fiiate  to  write  and  pronounce  /tene,  fcepter,  and  Laced^emon^  Jkeiu,  Jkepter^  and 
Lahdamcn^  as  there  is  the  fame  reafbn  for  i  in  all  ^  It  is  not,  kowerer,  my 
intention  to  crofs  the  general  current  of  polite  and  claflical  pronunciation, 
which  I  know  is  that  of  founding  the  c  like  i;  my  objection  is  only  to  writing 
it  with  the  i%*  and  in  this  I  thinlc  I  am  fupported  by  the  bed  authorities  fince 
the  publication  of  Johnfon's  Dictionary. 

351.  Cis  mute  in  C%ar,  Cuarinap  vidtiolif  indiS,  arbufck,  corpufcie^  aadrntti* 
cU ;  it  founds  Vikt4cb  in  the  Italian  words  vermiceUi  and  vtoRnceib  ;  and  like  % 
^fij^^^ffacrijice^^cey  (the  number  fix  at  dice,)  znddt/.ern. 

352.  This  letter,  when  conneded  with  ^,  has  two  founds  ;  the  one  like  tch  in 
cbUd,  chair ^  ricb^  which,  &c.  pronounced  as  if  written  tchildt  tcbair^  ritchy  mAhch, 
Sec.  I  the  other  like^t,  after  /  or  «,  as  in  belch^  bench,  ficb,  &c.  pronounced  beijh, 
henfh^fijh,  &c.  This  latter  found  \t  generally  given  to  words  imta  the  French, 
as  chaiw^  chagrin^  chamadc,  chamfiagne^  chamfiignon^  chandciier^  chaf^tron^  cfmria- 
tan^  chcvaHer^  chevrcn^  chicane,  capuclduy  car  touchy  machine^  machumt,  chancre, 
marchioness, 

353.  Ch  in  words  from  the  learned  languages,  are  generally  pronounced  like 
k^9Achalcogratih^  chalybeate,  cfiamicUon,  chamtjmiie,^  chaos^character^  chart,  ckcam, 
chely,  chcmiMt,  (if  derived  from  the  Arabic,  and  chymitt  if  from  the  Greek,) 

cber4oni4Ci 


PROX0;VcfAtlO> 


tAHT  D. 


txxii 


» dfirmmme^t  cJtfyro^s^  cMer^  rAan^^t  rAwf.  rk»r^' 


,  f  "jTjjf  )WKi  r.a  (  miii-»»:uT» 


When 
followed 

But  when  vrc  prcjli 


ihg  Ci'Uii  \«ard  /{A^  (4  Uic;.     ll^c  <i- 


i  i^'ordfrom  t 

A  wor  J  of  our  awn. 


W^t  «Kitha  CAD£osu&t,ii'c  pronounce  it  lb  hs  m  rhyme  wi:h  m^irtr^^^turcfiduitt 


vo»t\,'ii  \iw  ^  com , 
pCttDded  {tqeti  -' 
HrTht  - 


'^metimes,  when  the  folio wiog  wfvrU  btgin^  uith  s 
rjur  own»  and  iJk  word  docs  not  ct^ix^c  10  m  com* 
"*  **f  Latin,  ;ii  €irth-fntntf» 

y  pani,)  (>mno«nc£d  ake^  comci  from  Ujc  Grceh  and 

'*  '  ic^,af^ri  v?«di  ^A,  «i  m^iif^ivf ;  but 

writien  mkt  i»nd  ^lr/|  except  where 

J  kitiiA^iodicr  ^^ord,.ii  iuad-ash^  hart-ach^^ic  and  by  thusAb- 

rhr  f.^  h  tli«?  tompound,  wc  at e  [mzzkd  how  to  form  ihe  plu- 

in  two  fyllidilcs, 

the  if /j  is  a  I  moll  nmvcrf^Jly  pronounced  like  ^ 

as  »f  fpcHcd  rt^fufge.     ll  is  filcnt  \n  fchedui^ ^fiLifm^,  and 

;.-,  yrsrwr,  .ind  yoi.     It  1*  ftink  in  dr&cbm^  but  heard  id 

r/pr<ioofmced  ^^ww  and  drachma, 

WhrvL  r  ifTTTjcs  after  ll)C  accent,  cftlicr  prim^Ty  or  fcc*<>n4ar7,'  md  h  fol- 
-  :.',  j%  /.-:>«  or  «>ttit  it  lakci  the  foiind  of  *i  .*  tliii*^  ^^a/tf  foffiaf^  PJ^* 
i^ij^foKiTe^uiijamn^i^f  mgGcUii&n^  arc  prc»nounci:d  as  if  writlcn^4&rflWiy©A'^» 
Phifitmfifmt^twmt  ^c.  (196).  Fmamier  has  the  Accint  after  tlie  r,  iR:hidi 
CO  ikai  accotmi  does  001  gp  into  th. 


fl  idea  of  the  Ahcratinfvs  of  fmmd  this  letter  un- 
to confider  il«  near  rdatton  10  T  (41)-     Thcfe 
.  f\  m\d  Vt  ki  and  hard  g^  and  ^^  and  s,  arc  letters  of  ihc 
^.. „. .  by  the  niceft  (hades  of  Ibund,  apd  are  c;*(jly  conveniUe 
f,  j>,y;  ^,  and  is  may,  for  the  fake  of  didinClicn,  be  caJkd 
-  -.  ^-   n^jy  be  called  flat,     Foi  this  reatbn,  \vhcn  a  fmgti* 
,  the  ff,^htch  fnnns  the  phimli  prefervc*  tit  (harp 
.  v^|//i ;  and  when  the  fmgnlar  ends  with  a  flat 
iind  of  S|  at  drabikfla£ff  lf*id^,  /iivip  3£C*prci* 

ifter^  when  a  verb  tndi?  whh  a  (Harp  cofifonant,  ihe  ^, 

^e,  tjecomcs  Ihatp,  and 

(i^fa(fdt  (where  the  t 

I  be-,  Gxctpt  when  wc  i*rc  pronoutvcingthe  Un- 

e  ihc//tnto  /,  as  if  wntccn^tj^,  .vi^f,  (rackt^ 

crb  eiids  iu  a  flat  cr iifonitni,  ibc  d  prefervei 

,  :  i,  fix^d^  ifu%^dt  where  the  /  is  ftipprclfcd,  and 

iblcj  ai  if  ^Titrcn  dfuU*d,pfpg*d,  hv^d,  ^u%%*d* 

"^^  It 
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It  may  be  obferved  too,  that  when  the  verb  ends  in  a  liquid,  or  a  liquid  and 
xnute  e^  the  participle  J  always  preferves  its  pure  found ;  as  blamedt  joined,  JUUd^ 
barred^  pronounced  ^/<7«V,yoi«V,///V,  barred.  This  contradKon  of  the  parti- 
cipial^^, and  the  verbal  en  (103),  is  fo  fixed  an  idiom  of  oar  pronunciation, 
that  to  alter  it,  would  be  to  alter  the  found  of  the  whole  language,  it  mud, 
however^  be  regretted,  that  it  fubjedls  our  tongue  to  fo;jie  of  the  moft  hlflincr, 
fnapping,  claflimg,  grinding,  founds  that  ever  grated  the  ears  of  a  Vandal ; 
ih\xs4'a/pedf/cratchedfWrencbed^bndkdffanglgd^bircben,h^rdgnedf^r^ 

•  ened^  &c.  almoft  frighten  us  wh«n  written  as  they  are  actually  pronounced,  as 
rajpufcratcht^  wrenebt^  bridle d^fangTd^  birch* n^^rengih^n^d^  quick* n^d^  &c.  they  be- 
come ftill  more  formidable  when  ofed  contradledly  in  the  folemn  ftyle,  wfaich 
never  ought  to  be  the  cafe  ;  for  here,  inftead  oithouJlrengthWtU  Qtfireaglb*n*d'ttt 
thou  quick* n^Jt  or  quiek*n*itfl^  we  ought  to  pronounce,  tbouJirength*nefii>Tfimgtb'- 
nedji^  thou  quick* nefl^  or  quick'nedfi^  which  are  fufficientlyharfii  of  all  confcience. 
(See  No.  405.}  But  to  compenfate  for  thefe  Gothick  foands,  whicht  however^ 
are  not  without  their  ufe,  our  language  is  full  of  the  fmootheft  and  moft  (bno- 
rous  terminations  of  the  Greeks  and  Romans. 

360.  By  the  foregoing  rule  of  contradion,  arifing  from  the  very  nature  of 
the  letters,  we  fee  the  abfurdity  of  fubftituting  the  /  foi  ed^  when  .^he  verb 

jends  in  a  (harp  confonant ;  for,  when  the  pronianciation  cannot  be  miftaken, 
it  is  folly  to  alter  the , orthography  :  thus  the  D'tfirfpd  Mother^  the  title  of  a 
tragedy,  needs  not  to  be  written  DiJIrefi  Mother^  as  wc  generally  find  it,  be- 
caufe,  though  we  write  it  in  the  former  manner,  it  mult  neceflarily  be  pro- 
nounced in  the  latter. 

361,.  By  this  rule,  too,  we  may  fee  the  impropriety  of  writing  hUfl  ioxUef" 

fed,  when  a  participle.  * 

.  "  Blcft  in  thy  genius,  in  thy  love  too  Meft.**— /**/*. 

But  when  Ihe  word  biejfed  is  an  adjedive,  it  ought  always  to  be  pronounced, 
even  in  the  mnrffamifiar  converfation,  in  two  fyllables,  as  this  is  a  bksted  day, 
the  blessed  thiOle,  5cc. 

362.  This  word,  with  karned^  curfed^  and  winged^  arc  the  only  participial 
adjectives  which  are  conftantly  pronounced  in  two  fyllables,  where  the  parti- 
ciples are  pronounced  in  one  :  thus  a  learned  man^  a  eurfed  things  a  waged  horfe, 
prcferve  the  td  in  a  diftind  fyllablc ;  while  the  fame  words,  when  verbs,  as 
he  learned  fo  ivritef  he-  eurfed  the  day^  they  winged  their fitght^  arc  heard  in  one 
fyllable,  as  if  written  learnd^  curfl,  and  wtngd;  the  d  in  eurfed  changing  to  /, 
from  its  following  the  iliarp  confonant  /  (358). 

363.  Poetry,  however,  (which  has  been  one  great  caufe  of  improper  ortho- 
graphy), afTumes  the  privilege  of  ufmg  thefe  words,  when  adjcAives,  either 
as  monofyllables  or  diffyllables ;  but  corred  profe  rigidly  exadu  the  pronun- 
ciation o£ed  in  tliefe  words,  when  adjcdives,  as  a  dilUn^  fyllable.  The  ed 
in  aged  and  wlngrd,  always  make  a  diftin£k  fyllable,  as  an  aged  mam  ;  the  nuin^' 
ed  courftr  :  but  when  this  word  is  compounded  with  anotlMnr^  the  ed  does  not 
form  a  fyllable,  as  afulhag*d  borfe^  aJheath'w\ng*dfwol 

364.  It  is,  periiaps,  worthy  of  notice,  that  when  adjeaivcs  are  changed 
into  adverbs  by  the  addition  of  the  termination  /f,  we  often  find  the  participial 
termination  ed  preferved  long  and  diftindt,  even  in  thofe  very  words  where  it 
was  contracted  when  ufed  adjedlively  :  thus  though  we  always  hear  confess* d^ 
profess* d  defign*d^  &c.  we  as  conftantly  heat  eonfesA-ed-lyy  pro/ess-ed-ly^  de- 
srgn-edJyy  *c.     Th^  fame  may  be  obferved  of  the  following  lift  rf  wordi, 

wl^ich, 


una^t^niFc^m^}^ 


)xx&t 


b)  cbe  tfllftsUKC  oi  tfac  Rhytning  Diafonai^,  I  itm  enabled  to  give« 


ifi  ihc  44I 


i»  contr^tfttd  in 


■  j*fMcd  frvfral  nhfira^  fobflinefvri  f^rmt4 

h 

luT^  <tf  pTtim]ufM:ed  diuin^rtiy. 

'^iftr-  'd*  Afc  niit  Jcrivccl  tr^ni  verhn,  and  mrr  tKcrcforc 

'  •       *  he  ^njc  m^y  be  obfc'vcd  vf  ftMiJ^  tfuHid^ 
fiig^^vd^  €ru^hfd^  itft'udhfidf  tfof^^rd*  ng^rdf 
iii'.ii  wc  m;iy  iidd.  the  iolcifiii  pronuQca'ion  of 
nmed  inui  riourij  hf  ihc  addition  of  n  n^  pre* 

^uMcsi  §Kiju  :i\f*iv  a* /i^<^  i  I'Ut  when  an   adjc^ivc,  ihtHi^h  U 

ifinsrsri  irj   r-  ik,  ir  ouglit  to  he  wiittcn  with  rw'Ot  as  /fi^i 

littft  1   ktiow  k   contrary  to  uHt^e;  but  ui;igc  is, 
o  good  fctife,  and  the  fttdcd  unfiogy   of  ihc  liui- 

I  Tict-1\  l^rcctv  ti?  ^^Tifervcd^  tliat  when  the  verbs  ends  tn  /  or  J,  tlier^ 
the  ^/  pronounced  with  \\%  nwn  found,  si nd 
^..  .^^ v.* >*«**---  * .  ...^J.Cy  as  latidid^  matud^  3tC-  Ollienvife  the  fmal  J 
;  bf  pnkoOQnoed  at  alt 
Andhf"^   -  -'  f  r^.  it  may  not  He  ufelefs  to  talc  notice  of  the  very  ira- 
\  md  corJ  thiSt  is  given  in  our  bed  gtiirnmar,  u!"  \vh;it  art  called 

4,  mth^  ,  X     To  tJietV  art*  ;iddcdt  tliolt"  that  end 

;ig;  uhidi  either  fliorten  the  drplithong^ordunge 

j:kad  of  f^i  tuke  t  only  for  iht  prt^tcritn  a*  f/#£i/ir, 

,  S  crrpi  I  and  thefe  arc  faid  to  be  coiifidcred  not  Vi\  irregular, 

Nnw  nothintr  can  be  clearer  tliiin  that  verbs  cfu  very  dit- 

c:  her  a ^  of  the  fame*    i^nauhdtthchd^jm^^fd^ 

-  ^  .1 .  .1 1  a  I  a  II ;  i  f  ih  cy  a  r  c  ev  er  u  r  i  t  ictxfnutt  ht  r  ^-r ri  r, 

J  pure  ignorance  of  analogy*  and  not  confidcrmff 

/  \ya\cih  wc  were  lo  pronauncc  it  as  a  dillilt^  J')T- 

J  u  I  age  of  the  language^  the  pronunciation* 

Liic  iciursj  nmJl  he  the  fame.   It  is  very  different  with 

J»  and  not  a  lliarp  mute,  ends  the  vcj  b.  d  njight  he  pro- 

f  jufl  as  Well  a^  iujiftd^thc  participle  1  f  to///  (to 

v**  find  cuftom  has  determined  an  irrcgulariiyj 

i-  "Vice  to  th  I  :  J  r/^/ may  be  truly 

ri  preterit  ,       .        ■  iple, 

j/i  {h'c&m^  m€ari^jfci%  nvitp^^Cff^  and  f^i^**/^* 
.„^  J    '.-    .2ie tour  iirfl of  thcib  words*  as  well  at  m 

j€iilfd% 
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Jeaied,/cf  earned,  chancJ^  and  reeled;  but-cuftom  has  not  only  annexed  /  to  the  pre- 
terit orihefe  verbs,  but  has  changed  the  long  diphthongal  found  Jnto  a  (hort 
one ;  they  are  therefore  doubly  irregular.  If^eep.  fleep^  and  creeps  would  not 
have  required  /  to  form  their  preterits,  any  more  \ki-3Si  peeped,  zndjieeped;  but 
cuilom,  which  has  fliortened  the  diphthong  in  the  former  word,  very  naturally 
annexed  /  as  the  fimpleft  method  of  conveying  the  found. 

371.  The  only  two  words  which  occafion  fome  doubt  about  clafUng  them 
are,  to  harn  and  to  JpeiL  The  vulgar  (who  are  no  contemptible  guides  on  this 
occafion)  pronounce  them  in  the^reterit  leanti  and  /peitj  but  as  n  and  /  will 
readily  admit  of  d  after  them,  it  feems  more  correal  to  favour  a  tendency  to 
regularity,  both  in  writing  and  fpeaking*  which  the  literary^  world  has  given 
into,  by  (polling  them  /rarW  and  j^^//*-^,  and  pronouncing  them  Z^^imV  and 

JpelPd  :  thns  earned f  the  preterit  of  to  eattiyhyiS  be^  recovered  from  the  vulgar 
earnif  and  made  a  perfed  rhyme  to  difiened, 

372.  I'o  thefe  obfervations  may  be  added,  tliat,  in  fuch  irregular  verbs  as 
have  the  prefent,  the  preterit  and  participle  tlie  fame>  as,  ea/i^  cofi,  evif  &c.  the 
fecond  perfoo  lingular  of  the  preterit  of  thefe  verbs  takes  e</ before  the  ett^  as 
/  cafiy  or  did  caft ;  Thou  cajiedji^  or  d'tdft  caft,  8cc*  for  if  this  were  not  the  cafe, 
the  fecond  perfon  of  tlie  preterit  might  be  miftaken  fonhc  fecond  perfpn  of  tlie 
prefent  tenfc. 

373*  I  have  been  led  infcnfibly  to  thefe  obfervations  by  their  connexion  wfth 
pronunciation  ;  and  if  the  reader  fhould  think  them  too  remote  from  die  fub* 
jed,  I  muil  beg  his  pardon>  and  refume  my  remarks  on  the  found  of  the  let- 
'  tcrd, 

374.  The  vulgar  drop  this  letter  in  ordinary^  and  extraordinary^  and  make 
them  or*nary  and  exir*or^nary  ;  but  this  is  a  grofs  abbreviation  \  the  beft  pronun- 
ciation is  fufficiently  Ihort,  which  is  ordinary  and  e'xtrord'nary  s  tlie  firft  in  tliree, 
9nd  the  lalt  in  four  fyllables  :  but  folemn  fpeaking  preferves  the  /,  and  makes 
the  latter  word  confifl  of  five  fyllables,  as  if  written  extr* ordinary. 

375.  Our  anceilors,  feeling  the  neceflSty  of  fhowing  the  quantity  of  ayowcl 
followed  by  ge^  when  it  was  to  be  ihort,  inferted  d^  as  <wed£e,  ridge,  had^e^  &c. 
The  fame  reafon  induced  them  to  write  colledge  and  ailedgef  with  the  df  but 
modern  reformers,  to  the  great  injury  of  the  lauguage,  have  expelled  the  df  and 
left  the  vowel  to  fhift  for  itfelf  \  bccaufe  there  is  no  d  in  the  ijatin  words  from 
which  thefe  are  derived. 

376.  D  like  /,  to  which  it  is  fo  nearly  related,  when  it  comes  after  the  ac- 
cent, and  is  followed  by  the  diphthong  rV,  h,  la,  or  eou,  Aides  into  gzb^  or  the 
confonanty;  thm  foJdier  is  univerfally  apdjuftly  pronounced  as  if  written^/- 
jer  ;  grandeur,  grarCjeur  ;  and  verdure  (where  it  muft  be  remembered  that  visa 

diphthong),  v^r^/ur^;  and,  for  the  ikme  reafon,  education  is  elegantly  pronounced 
td'Jucation,  But  duke  and  reduce,  pronounced  yv^^^  and  re-jucey  where  the  accent 
is  after  the  d,  cannot  be  too  much  reprobated. 


377.  F  has  its  pure  found  in  ofut^  off,  &c.  but,  in  the  prepofition  pf^  Aides 
into  its  near  relation  v,  as  if  written  01*.  But  when  this  prepoiition  is  m  com- 
pofition  at  the  end  of  a  word,  the  /  becomes  pure ;  thus*  though  we  found  of 
iingly  ov,  we  pronounce  it  as  if  the/  were  double  in  nuhereof, 

'  378.  There  is  a  (irong  tendency  to  change  the/  into  v  in  fome  words,  which 
coiibunds  the  plural  number  and  the  genitive  cafe  :  thus  we  often  hear  of  a 
wve*ajoi7iturey  a  calx^e^i  head^  and  houze  X€nt^  for  wife* 9  joint wre,  .a  cay*9  headj  1 
and  h(m9€  rent. 

G. 
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\*n   fJ.  ^;Vt  r,  h.i^  tvvt*  'lu  *n  n  tiartl  and  a  fofr  onci  ii  b  hwrd  fiffof<| 
l«  ';  gramltMr*     G^ioi  u  the  uolj  eict^oa  | 


C 


1  an  J  ftimctTfnre  (hfV  :  If  if  f^jcueraUf 

^irctt  forming  b)  Iki    die  Im  y  Im!^ 

re  r  ta  ^w«fp,  w^Hr.  i^^frr, jf^ftf,  1!^^^^ ^Nfiiff^  ^^,  j^w*-f?rf*| 


L  ^rciciiUtin^  the  tiKjctcdtn^i  >owri :  thu^/^^je^i 
! ,  to  fnnnd  cxinflly  like  the  ooun  ^  hng-^r  i^ouft' 
^  thing) ;  Uic  fume  may  be  iib'rrved  iM'  ihc  rfd< 

/,r/  itf^*f^  f U U  of  (h  I r;  ;  iin d  tu r  wrtp^^/r  AVkd 

^(1    wrong.       But    tlioiJi^ii  r.:  '^  ^  '*       "  iHll 

r  ih?  fucceeJitig  vowcK  ti  i  i 

,    liC*   iind  not  Jin^'ffr,  Irin^'^fr  ^  fhtf&^tr^ 

,    ;<u.|  youn^tr  ;  hn^Jl*  Jim  tl)c 

late  rh*  r/  tliui /OM/rj'i^r  ou.  vine 

!   lias  ill  Wii  y  %  r  h  c  ^?  li  •<  r  d ,  ,ifi  d  ;*  r  i  ten  Ut  i  n  g 

;.  iipprovcd  by  Mr,  NajTCi*     F^r^^H^latg4t^ 

Sec  N'*,  409. 

■.^.■-  -.^.>---.  j-'.>.-,---  -    ^•,-: -■  -i.^.^^vc*^ 

I  hard  jf,  as  dru^ifi^  'mas^i/b^  '^'^#*  ^mt/^  ^ 
3cc. 

V  (nCt^  ms  in  ^%^t  ^^%.f  ^^^  snd  jilmofl  in  alt 

Inn  harti  in  words  from  tlic  Saxoo  uhkli 

ijin  !  in  ff  b^rd,  3.^  Jhs^gj   /''^^j^J*  ^*'Wt 

lit  to  hivc  the  ^  laid,  but 
4ka4iiiUli  afcdo|9icd  tii«  Ml  g, 

G^  h  ihtfiime  SyflaMr  at  ih  Beginning  of  a  IFW/. 

littJ.it4on  is  always  fikntt  as  gfia^t  i^fi*  gt^(tf$  gnfirlt 

CX  i>  tm/amr  S^fMk  at  th  End  ^f  a  fV^rd. 

onibi nation  hf  letters  }xx%  mere  ptir/lcd  the  cnttcs  than  this  Two 

!(ny:nifHf^l  ni^rtt  tii  P^iftm  in  the  Aftrd'ani  of  Vtm^t^  pronounced 

ch  'onnd  her  advocate  in  th<;  ne  wi  pa  pen- 

^t  by  preierving  Uic  found  of^^  prono^jnccil 

*w^  fm^ikj  ;  and  tfac  oiher  conteiidcd^  tbtt  Mrs,  Yatet  was  more  judi- 

1  clous 


1 
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cious  in  leaving  it  out.  The  former  was  charged  with  harihneis ;  tjiic  latter* 
with  mutilating  the  word»  and  weakening  its  found ;  hut  if  analogy  may  decide, 
it  is  clearly  in  favour  of  the  latter ;  for  there  is  no  axiom  in  our  pronunciation 
more  indifputable  than  that  which  makes  g  fdent  before  n  in  the  fame  fyllable. 
This  is  conftantiy  the  cafe  '\tijignf  and  all  its  compounds*  as  refigHf  defign^  cm- 
'  fg^%  ^fig^  •  ^"^^  ^^  tniii;fnt  condign^  maUgtty  benign  ;  all  pronounced  as  if  written 
sincy  rezincy  &c.  In  which  words  we  find  the  vowel  i  long  and  open,  to  com- 
penfate,  as  it  were,  for  the  fuppt'efljon  of^,  as  every  other  word  ending  in^Ot 
when  the  accent  is  on  die  fyllable,  has  a  diphthong  pronounced  like  a  long  open 
vowel,  as  arraign^  campaign^  fiig^*^  reigtif  deign  /  and  confequently*  unlefs  die 
vowel  «  can  produce  ibme'fpecial  privilege  which  the  other  vowels  have  not, 
we  mudf  if  we  pronounce  according  to  analogy^  make  the  u  in  this  (Ituation 
long,  and  found  impugn  as  if  written  impune, 

586*  The  fame  analogy  will  oblige  us  to  pronounce  imprcgn^  oppugn^  ^^p^g** 
propugn^  as  if  written  imprency  oppune^  fxpuWy  propune^  not  o.nly  when  diefc  verbs 
are  in  the  intinitive  mood,  but  in  the  preterits,  participles,  and  verbal  nouns 
formed  from  them,  as  impug/ud,  impugning ^  and  impugner^  mud  be  pronounced 
impuned^  impuning^  and  impuner.  The  fame  may  be  obferved  of  the  reft.  Per- 
haps it  wiU  gratify  a  curious  obferver  of  pronunciation  to  iee  the  diverfity  and 
uncertainty  of  our  orthoepies  in  their  notation  of  the  words  before  us. 

impune*  Sheridan,  Scott,  Nares,  Murray.  Barclay  (ays  the  g  in  this  word 
and  its  derivatives  is  mute,  but  takes  no  notice  of  ue  quantity  df 
the  u, 

impun.  Buchanan,  Kenrick»  Perry. 

impung.  W.  Johnfton. 

oppUne.  Sheridan,  Scott,  Nares,  Murray. 

oppun,  Kenrick,  Perry,  Barclay. 

oppung.  W.  Johnfton, 

propune,  Sheridan,  Scott,  Perry,  Nares. 

propUng*  Barclay. 

imprcne.  Nares,  Murray. 

imprint  Sheridan,  Kenrick,  Perry.  Barclay  fays  the^  is  mute>  but  (ays  no* 
thing  of  the  quantity  of  the  e, 

cxpune.  Sheridan,  Scott,  Nares. 

expun.  Perry,  Barclay. 

intpHner.  Sheridan. 

impuned.  Murray. 

impunner.  Perry.  Barclay. 

oppUgker,  Sheridan. 

propugner.  Sheridan. 

propunet*  Scott. 

prophnmr.  Perry. 

Nothing  is  clearer  than  that  all  thefe  ^vords  ought  to  follow  the  fame  fortunei 
and  fbould  be  pronounced  alike.  How  then  fhall  be  reconciled  Mr.  Sheridan's 
pronouncing  impugn^  oppugn^  ^pug^f  and  prepugn^  with  the  u  long*  and  impregn 
with  the  €  mort !  Kenrick,  who  has  not  the  viot^  propuga^  is  confident  in  pro* 
nouncing  the  reft  wijli  the  vowel  ftiort.  The  fame  may  be  obferved  of  Scott, 
who  adopts  the  long  found,  but  has  not  the  word  impregn.  Mr.  Perry  ■frives  the 
ihort  found  to  all  hyitprQpugn^  where  he  makes  the  u  long,  but  abfuitily  makes 
the  verbal  nounpr^pvaner  ;  and  W.  Johnfton,  who  lias  only  impugn  and  oppugn^ 

proncmnccs 
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r.«  th^ ▼f^^ref  fliortt  HTJ^  fp<r7If  th^rm  /fnfw^^  and  nffvn^.  Birdir.  imdcr 


i«  route  t 


<0^g/f  ^   b--.      :■     ^  :--      --  .--     -    .  ^. 

otk  in  M  ihttt  word*,  ^ind  that  the  ir  1 1 

-V  '-  '■   r':rv;iblc  in  Mr*  Micral-i*^''  ' 
;^»  the  ^  in  imptt^tvr^  jiti 
pu\nrr  Ai\'.\  pt-'jf'U^imr*     Mr.  Scot:  '  l| 

roperly^^  as  wcU  u%  conisftcmly   ij 
'-  jmmr^  An  J  "       '      r  nftttnner  only,  —  i  ' 
rn   not  iiu  *  ihc  »tn;iln{Fv  nf  , 

im  to  bv  jj;  tjnoimctrd  ctt 
uikm  :  ihn%  iing^r  \%  on; 
to  ;trtic«latc  die  tf  ;i?i  it  doc^  ui Jtn^fr 
i!  I  if  a  jf^nrTf  one  who  j/|^Fft#  ;  ;ind  JIJ»  u  i 

:  that  the  atidition^l  fr  and  ftf,  in  ibc  cam 
.    .v,j  ...ivcs,  make  no  akcrriiiad  id  the  found  of  tht 
ai5  in  the  words  6ertf»ruf,  hinignai^  Sec*  eiicpt  ^^Kn^rrt 
Ho,  %%t. 

r  compound  wlierc  theft  kttcrt  occur,  lliu  m  aitim* 
i^tnr,  arid  J  ii  Hc.ird  d'idincflly  m  fhc  formcri  as  si^*mfy.  wix'/- 
ivV  xc      Some  af!c6cd  fpokcrs   cither  ignorant  of  ihc  i  uki  I 

priitiou£.;.;;sg  lu;^liili,or  ovcr-compbifAnt  lo  the  Frcnchg  pronoy  n 
€KfmTm»tii  asd  ftrpgrnxanst^  without  rhc  » i  Hut  this  \%  m  grnfs  v. 
foftpnnctple^oi  fpcUiRg^  The  only  words  to  keep  thcic  fpcakcr:,  \\\  cpunic- 
nance  xre ^MUtffff  suxd  ck^mpignonf  not  lon^  i?ri^  imported  frnm  Fr.irtrr,  atnd 
jnxiBtyooced  p^Mani* t$>am/>im&n      The  firQ  of  i  =  U  w ill  W  ;  !\crc* 

afcer  vntico  wtthoot  Uie  ^  ;  while  the  Utter,  i  \n  the  kn  ;  tjr  be 

loolocd Q poo u$ iech ni-cal, and al lowed  an cxcl « ll v c pr i v i lege ,  Sec C o a k ri. a k c 
^vi>t     ft..-.,    ,*.^.,-^*-    ^.-ra^fht  ini^pw^  and  r?^/ici  pronounced  ^^rtyo%  tfrn-yttti 
,  may  be  conlidcred  :n  foretgn  coicomb**  :tnd  lre:ir 
tjj  uriiuLing  thegt  while  thcj  do  not  p<;rvert  the  pronundaliott 
ofoTij  jgltOi  n-ords* 


J 

J. 


Wi-»  H-   V  ,*^  f;p||  Qf  ^ji  is  applicable  lojrw      We  Ii:ivc  but  one  wof^ 
Tc  tlicfe  leitcTS  end  a  word  widiihc  accent  on  lu  andthitl 

Uic  g  Is  always  mute,  and  the  e  ;iccording  to  analogy  oiiglit 

.  i  1  ng*  as  if  the  word  were  written j^-jw/  ;  but  a  ihnn  pitinun^ 

*'     obt-aincd,  .ind  we  commonly  hear  Mjl^mi  It  ri 

,  .  ,      .        ccd  k  properly,  where  he  fapt 


•*  Ottr  encics  take  «  coni  rary  ^ utreme ; 

"  Hvy  jwlgc  with  fiirj,  but  they  write  w«h/6A^Bi." 

Sfijim  CrliUifm. 

^Prrhjpt  jf  vtotiW  not  be  difficult  to  reduce  this  word  lo  analogy,  as  fomc 

irce  the  f  longi  but  in  the  cojripGiinds  of  this  wqt^,  as  in 

.  ^M  w^Lvit,  ihc  vowtl  tslliortened*  and  the^  piooonncediis  in^'/%- 

f-»«ma«/.7>J^/^-flMS/iV|  and  phitg-m'i^&^mt ;  thoiigh  Mr*  iihciidanf  i or  tin 

reafon 
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reafon  I  can  conceive,  finks  the  g  in  the  laft  word.  When  tbefe  letters  ^xi^  a 
ly liable  not  under  the  accent,  the^  is  filent,  but  the  pi^ceding  vowel  Ls  (hort- 
ened  :  thus  parafigm^  parapegm^  diaphragm^  apopUbfgm^  are  pronounced  paradm, 
parapenif  d'lapfram^  apotbcm, 

GH. 

590.  This  combination^  at  the  beginning  of  a  word,  drops  the  ib,  as  in^i^o^, 
ghastly  ^aghasiy  gh<:i  ktn^  jronounced^f/T/,  rhyming  with  moftsgastlyf  agasttguerkin^ 
but  when  thele  letters  come  at  the  end  of  a  word,  they  formibme  of  the  greau 
eft  anomnlie  m  our  langaa.^e  ;  ij-A.  at  the  end  of  words,  is  generally  filent,  and 
conltqutfrnly  the  preceding  vowel  or  diphthong  ts  long  as  hlgbn  nigh^th^bf  ntigk^ 
*weigh.  mveigh^  eugh  (the  o  »iole:e  way  of  ipellingj'.-w,  a  tree  j,  b^ugo^  dou^h^ though^ 
although^  cloiig\i  , a  cliff),  p.ongh^furljugh^  dou^^h  ^a  miry  place),  tbrougb^  ibrgugh* 
fji,  tborou.'b,  boroughy  Mquebaugh^  pugh  ! 

391.  CH  h  frequently  pronounced  like  f^ 'Jl^  laughs  laugbter,  cougbycbough\ 
clougb  (an  allow  mce  in  weight),  i^ough  the  cail  (kin  of  a  fnakc  or  iatx^)^emough9 
rougby  tQii'^b^  irough 

.  392.  Gb  is  fometimes  ch  mged  into  ct^  as  bougbf  ibwgb,  hugb,  pronounced 
hock^  sbochy  lock  I  fometimes  we  hear  only  the  g  sounded,  as  in  burgh^  burgher^ 
and  burghtnbip* 

GHf. 

393.  Gb  in  this  termination  is  always  filent^  zsjigbt^  nigbi^  hougbufou^,  dtc« 
The  only  exception  is  draugfit ;  which,  in  poetry,  is  moft  frequency  rhyaied 
'Vfxih  caugbti  taugbt,  &c  but,  in  prole,  i»  fo  univcrfally  pronounced  as  if  writr- 
ten  draft,  that  the  poetical  found  of  it  grows  uncouth,  and  is  becoming  obfolete* 
Oraugbti^  the  game,  is  alfo  pronounced  drafts.  Droughty  (drynefs  is  vulgarly- 
pronounced  drowtb  :  tt  is  even  written  fo  by  Milton ;  but  in  this  he  is  not  to 
oe  imiutcd,  having  miilaken  the  analogy  of  this  word,  as  well  as  that  of  biighi^ 
which  he  fpells  bclgbtb^  and  which  is  frequently  fo  pronounced  by  the  Tulgar« 
iSeethe  words  Height  and  Draught. 

//. 

394.  This  letter  is  no  more  than  breathing  forcibly  before  th»  fucceeding^ 
vowel  is  pronounced.  At  the  beginning  of  words«  it  is  always  founded*  ex* 
cept  in  bffsr^  heirefsy  bontfl^  bonefly^  boncur,  bonQurabt'cy  btrbs  berbage^  bo/pitaf,  b^fer^ 
bour,  bumble y  bamoury  bumorous^  humorfome,  Ben  Jonfon  leaves  out  the  b  m  h^^ 
and  claffes  it  in  this  refpe<5l  with  bcnefi. 

395.  H  is  always  filent  after  r,  as  rbftorky  rbap/ody,  rbeumy  rbsunusttfin^  thln^ 
eerosy  rbomby  rbubarby  tnyrrby  catarrby  and  their  compounds. 

396.  H  finals  preceded  by  a  vowel,  is  always  filent,  st^  ab  I  bab  I  «b  /  fibt 
^rrcd)^  hallelujab'.  Messiahs  " 

397.  This  letter  is  often  funk  after  ^zv,  particularly  in  the  capital^  where  ive 
do  not  find  the  leaft  dilh'ndion  of  (bund  between  W//^  and  'o;//^,  mbn  and  voct^ 
taobere  and  wear  Trifling  as  this  difference  may  appear  at  iirft  fiiht,  it  tendt 
greatly  to  weaken  and  impoverifh  the  pronunciation,  as  well  as  toroetimes  to 
confound  words  <f  a  very  different  meaning.  The  Saxons,  as  t>r  Lowth  ob» 
ferves,  placed  the  b  before  the  nv,  as  bwai  ;  and  this  is  certainly  its  true  place  ; 
for,  in  the  pronunciation  of  all  v^ords  beginning  with  wA,  ive  oii^lit  lo  breathe 

forcib])r 
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^t^f  thcTore  we  frmwimc*  die  ^i»,  as  iF  the  i^c«id«  wcr^  wnttcQ  ^41,  W*^« 
ttd  dial  htkAct  cockoe^r  ffonimtuBoiw vrhidi  U  fo  dh 


•'^U- like  fniij»  #it»4l  U  pcrfi;^lr  tifiifami  m  rt* 
,  where  it  it  pronounced  lil 


K, 


Jr  tifii 
likcjr. 


^99.  /riii«  evmilty  the  ioiind  t^hard  €^  it  in  stlwajs  filent  t3cfr>rc  •  m  the 
\  Imaik^  imightt  im^p  kfmtkh^  kmh^  if^i^  ift^ff  hmff^ 

I'  ■-  ■ 'u!i, 

v>^'  iibatbeoi  ■cuic^^tD  withfr  he  /  ai  the  end 

ofv^t^irtiaipttcided  bye.     1i  i  into  the  bn- 

giia|[Ct'<ir^u<fbni!biMUemlrn^  a  word  with  ;tn  unnjujil  ktier*  -ind  is  not  artlr 

m  bkttilil  Inui^  Ia^c  tT  t   kf.?  inaT  pebbly  produce  (omc  iTrtg:ularity  infntuTe 

tjc  written  wnli  tlic  ^,  though  to  mrmL  h  without 
"  ^  '^h  is  noi  tincommoa,  wc  mutt  uTrtc  co^kiitrj 
.indf^f?vfitirt/arz  rjot  ihc  moll  clcgam  "wotdfi 
!  xrr  iii  -.tc  line  ot  fotmiitic^n*  Thisomiffion  of  lis,  howci'cf, 

finsTJi  r.ided,  even  by  the  authCiHty  of  johufon  i  hot  ii  iitd 

^<  ^   :•-_.:  i'  '     i  words  from  tf  "  ■  :; ;  dud  indeed* 

-'-  -  r  f^f  uprcxiiii,  ^iixoQ  xti  b  iht 

L^ua  aaJ'  1  r  that  tJtkJ^  and  /A^  i  will  iofc  iheir  I, 


Ben  Jofifan  A*-    *  meltcth  in  the  fdunding*  and  1%  iherefofe  c:ilkdl  a 
Tbut  howc  ' :)t  be  the  realbn  ilrM  r  h  called  ii  liquid  :  f<?t  mCt 

—      -      —  ,  be  more  €ppofite.     tieeNojil, 

2 if,  tak^^y  l'a<VPt  fMdr&tf,  /afcf/rr^fifif  y^ili  (better 

U  iikMc  iil£a  between  #  and  k  in  the  ikme  fylUblci  ais  Mkt  ff>jlk,  ialkf 

t  fifeof  tikewifc  tiet^Ten  «?  siod  Mr  in  the  f^n  ' :» us  ahnifhaim^ 

f,  <r*ir-^m.  /&*fA*  ;  Hut  wheii  the  m  is  det^i  .i  the  /  bf  cam- 

mcf  audtble*     llios,  though  the  /  Is  mute  in 
..;//.  fifif^rti^efyi  tittdpal'mijlry  ;  but  '\n  hnim^  and 
*  ivc  tcrinin4Uon  of  our  own,  no  alteration  is  m.ide 
•^'    '  uj Live  which  finks  the  /.  (jS6).     CWtmer  ^tid  £iilmfjf 

,  i*  they  are  only  degrees  of  corap»rilbn  ;  and  fjitner 
iU^j.j*Tr:T-.r^  ^ti^Lt^n  in  the  langu^ige  of  fcfipture^  where  Hid  In  pafmrrtvofm 
^ghrro  brh^nttj  arc  im!y  a  fcmof  verbal  nounSp  which  mvtr  alter  the  found 
M  tbe  origrrui^vtird,  :iiid  dicrefore  ought  10  have  the  /  mute*  But  though  /  is 
i^3«]atin»rs  mtfir  in  the  nmmfiivrt  and  m  the  verb  wfalv^r  h  is  always  heard 

'*-;i.T'r  '::  h-r  '    •  Sec  SAtVE* 

*'**-/,  ^iM-^i:    I  ivippretredlhtheaujiltaryverbs'aH3xi^,f0if/jf/t^tf///| 

lii  MeUniei  fapprea«d  mfimi ;  but  tfaii  fappreffion  Is  beeoine  vulgar  (fee 

t!jc 


al^.^ 
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the  word).  InjbJSkry  Hkewife,  the/  is  fometimet  foppreffcd,  and  the  word  pro- 
nounced yo-jtr  ;  but  this  is  far  from  b^ing  the  moll  corrcdl  pronunciation  :  / 
ought  always  to  be  heard  in  this  word,  and  its  compounds  fiidieriy^  fMkrJbif^ 
&c. 

405.  X.  preceded  by  a  mute,  and  followed  by  e^  in  a  final  fyllable,  has  an 
imperfedt  found,  which  does  not  do  much  honour  to  our  language.  ITic  /,  in 
this  fituation,  is  neither  founded  like  e\  nor  le^  but  the  e  final  is  fopprefled,  and 
the  preceding  mute  articulates  the  /,  without  eitlier  a  preceding  or  a  fucceeding 
vowel ;  fo  thar  this  found  may  be  called  a  monfter  in  Grammar — a  fyllable 
without  a  vowel !  This  will  eafily  be  perceived  in  the  words  aB/ey  tohle^  circle^ 
&c  wh»ch  are  pronounced  as  if  written  abl^  tabU  circl.  Sec.  and  in  all  thofe  Clill 
more  Gothick  and  uncouth  abbreviated  participial  terminations,  ^c^W,  hridUdt 
faddiedt  trkfUsygoffiss^  &c.  pTOTionnctdpee-pTd,  bfi-dl'dj  fad-di'd^  trijlz^  ga^Jfa, 

&c.  (359) (47*% 

.  406.  This  letter  has  not  only,  like/* and/,  the  privilege  of  doubling  itfclf  at 
the  end  of  a  word,  but  it  has  anexclufive  privilege  of  being  double  where  they 
remain  fmgle ;  though  by  what  right  cannot  well  be  conceived.  Thus,  accord* 
ing  to  the  ger*eral  rule,  when  a  verb  ends  in  a  fmgle  cOntbnanc,  preceded  by  a 
iingle  vowel,  and  the  accent  is  on  the  lail  f)  liable, t£e  confonant  is  doubled  when 
a  participial  termination  is  added,  as,  abeff  ahettin^^  beg^  ^^g'^gt  ^J!*^*  be^inning^ 
&c.  but  when  tlie  accent  is  not  on  the  Uft  fyllable  ot  the  verb,  the  confonant 
remains  fingle,  2Afufftred^  Juffkring^  benefiting^  5cc.  but  the  /  is  doubled,  whether 
the  accent  be  on  thelafl  fyllable  or  not,  as  dueUUg^  levsU'mg^  vkBuaUiug^  Ravelling  ^ 
traveller^  Sec.  This  grofs  irregularity,  however,  would  not  have  been  taken 
notice  of  in  this  place,  if  it  had  not  fuggcfted  an  abfurdity  in  pronunciation,  oc- 
cafioncd  by  tlie  omiffion  of/.  Though  the  latter  /  is  ulelefs  in  travflf^tf  viSteal^ 
ier,  &c.  it  is  not  fo  in  controller  :  for  as  H  is  a  mark  of  the  deep  broad  found  o£a 
in  hall)  tall^  all,  &c.  (84) ;  fo  the  fame  letters  are  the  fign  of  the  long  open  found 
ofo  in  ^o// (a round  flalk  of  a  plant),  tojolli  nofl  (the  head),  knoll  (a  litde  hill), 
/«//,  clodpoliy  roUjfcroU^  droU^  trolUfirolU  toll :  for  which  reafon,  leaving  out  one 
/  in  beihraU  €atcaU  mifcal^  overfah  foreflal,  reinfiaU  dbnunfaU  yoUbai,  eontrBi^  and 
sff/v/,  as  we  find  them  in  Johx^on's  Didionary,  it  an  omiffion  of  the  ntmoft  im* 
portance  to  the  found  of  the  words ;  for  as  the  pronunciation  fnmetimes  alters 
the  fpelling,  fo  the  fpellingforoetimes alters  the  pronunciation.*  Accordingly 
we  find  fome  fpeakers,  chiefly  the  natives  of  Ireland,  inclined  to  give  the  a  its 
middle  found,  to  words  commencing  with  «/,  followed  by  another  confonant,  be* 
caofe  they  do  not  fee  the  //  in  the  alfynth  which  theie  words  are  compounded  : 
thus  we  fometimes  hear  Abnightyj  albeit ^  fo  pronounced  as  to  make  their  firO: 
fyllable  rhyme  with  the  firft  of  al4ey,  valley ;  and  extol  is  pronounced  by  the 
Scotch  fo  as  to  rhyme  with  coal ;  and  with  juft  as  mudi  reafon  as  we  pronoancc 
control  in  the  fame  manner.  For  though  compounds  may,  in  fome  cafes,  be  al* 
lowed  to  drop  fuch  letters  of  their  fimples,  as  either  arc  not  neceflary  to  the 

V  found,  as  in  Cbrifimas  ;  or  might  podibly  lead  to  a  wrong  one,  as  in  Reconcile^ 
o^Af  (which  fee)  ;  yet  where,  by  omitting  a  letter,  the  found  may  be  altered,  the 
omiflion  is  pernicious  and  abfurd.  (84.)  The  fame  obfervations  might  be  ex- 
tended  to  the  numerous  termination/«//,  where,  in  compounds,  one  /is  omitted » 
though  nothing  can  be  more  certain,  than  that/tf/,  with  a  fmgle  /,  has  not  the 

.  iame  found  as  when  this  letter  is  doubled  ;  for  who  could  fuppofe,  without  be* 

«  Thii  omiflion  of  the  letter  Z,  1  fee,  has  been  redified  tn  the  laft  qnuto  edition  of  John* 
foii't  Diaionary ;  and  it  would  Hstc  been  well  if  the  Editors  had  adcnowlcdged  ikeir  obiig»- 
CJ009  and  extended  their  emendations  to  the  word  Codli,  and  feveral  ochen» 


\": 


I' 


/»/. 


r  ;  €0mfi  and  «^. 


iiic  oncfimpic  and  pore,  a%m  m^n^  ny/,  ^^<c. ;  tlie 

*.irp  ot  fl  '  '      J<ori  ;  Of  tt«  re- 

.*  hut  k  i  .  prnTi**!%  our  lain- 

.1%  H'hcO  n  li  iuUuWt^d  by  jijur  ii-  i.  .  '  rvci,  ihc 

3    between  Uictti  :  ihu^  Majsjt,  ^j/;-,  ,     /5w    :ire 

.;'f*^,  baft'^ud^  ^R..iflcn4j,  but,  fjttijj^l^  i^rtgfftf^f^ 

I  the  louud  of  jv  'indj'p  or  hArd  r^   is  only  luhen 

tin  ;  iur  v*1jcii  ihe^or  h*irJ  r  artJcuIatcs  the  acccji^cd  fyUa* 

,rfj;^-;<,  yci  ihc  fit  rt  iyUu^blc  of  imgrmuiait^  and 

cd  wjthoiit  die  ringing  Ibund  of  n,  and  eia^Jf 

.     The  fame  difTcrcncc  m^iy  be  obfervcd  in  the 

:  TI3C  fir  ft  word,  "which  hj&  the  accent  osi  the  firft 

if  wriiua  cmg^tourfa  und  ihc  Ull^  which  h*is  ih^ 

\\h  n  pure.     It  miifl,  however^  bt  card  ally  ob- 

i:  has  the  r4jnc  power  of  melting  liie  n  into  the 

(522);  Lhusia^ary-p^'i'^i/i&w  iOid t^acrfmaim 

if  vL'rittca  f^*.^'. 

,  of  notice^  thiit  when  n  is  followed  by  i, 

11  J,  us  in/f«if  /j^ifli,  4SCC. ;  but  whe^  «  is  f  1- 

an  untinithed  or  impeffe^ft  found,  as  in  A^w^",  km^^ 

rlir-  tn^i  TiTc  turefl  Upon  ihe  p^bte  in  the  found  of 

to  artteulaie  another  fyllablct  its  found  is 

the  n^me  of  a  lown),  whci  e  ihcfotmdofj? 

:nt  from  die  noun  hunssr  (a  Avord.,  and 

;      rhis  pcrf^dt  found  of  ^  u  heard  in  all  Um^ 

■f ,  c^Hj^rty  iiifgmlb^  iitnLjniJi^f  tlijUttgut/h^  txlmguffi^ 

liiiivcd  from  vcibs  or  ajje^ives,  ending  m  ng^  the  J' 

I    tt  w;is  in  the  thctnc.     I'htis  ^fmk'fr  (one  who  ftng&)i 

-,  but  is  nicrrly  rt  uddcti  \oJi*g:  the  f^iifie  may 

,  aud  j^utrj  frff,     ijo  atfjc(itives  formed  by  the 

,nd  of  .Vt  ^t^  In   the  original  word  ;  tlius 

J  onJ)'  the  fount!  of  t  added  lofpring^Jlnng^ 

riiivc  and  fnpcrlatfvc  udje<f^ires,  kn^^^rrjironf^^r^ 

I  *'^i'»/  *^/^  hiive  the  ^  hard  and  perfeflly  foun  J- 

'^-X^^*  ^c.  where  the  ^i^  hard,  a»<  m 

..  ***#^A  u  iKA;  1^1  1^  i*.  :d  npotiasa  general  rule,  that  nouns^ 
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adje^ives,  or  verbs,  do  not  alter  their  ongmal  found  upon  taking  an  addttional 
fyUable.  In  tliefe  three  words,  therefore,  the  Irilh  pronounce  more  agreeably 
to  analogy  than  the  Ei^lifh  ;  for,  if  I  miftakb  not,  they  do  not  articulate  the  g^ 
(3BO. 

410.  Hitherto  we  have  confidered  thefe  letters  as  they  are  heard  under  the 
accent ;  but  when  they  are  unaccented  in  the  participial  termination  mj;,  they 
are  frequently  a  caufe  of  embarralTment  to  fpeatcers  who  d^dre  to  pronounce 
corredly.     We  are  told,  even  by  teachers  of  Englifh,  that  w^,  in  the  word 

J^ngifffff  i^ingitt,^9  and  fwinffing^  muft  be  pronounced  with  the  ringing  found, 
which  is  heard  when  die  aetent  is  on  thefe  letters,  in  kints^^Jing^  and  w/nt^,  and 
not  as  jf  written  without  the  5^  ^sfinffin^  Irlng'tn^  fwingln.  No  one  can  be  a 
greater  advocate  than  I  ain  for  the  ftri^ieil  adherence  to  orthograpby«  as  long 
a5  the  public  pronunciation  pays  the  leaft  attention  to  ic ;  but  when  I  Hnd  let- 
ters given  up  by  the  Public k,  with  refpedt  to  found,  I  dien  confider  them  as 
ciphers  ;  and,  if  my  obfervatibn  does  not  greatly  fail  me,  I  can  aflb't,  that 
our  beft  fpeakers  do  not  invariably  pronounce  the  participial  ing^  fo  as  to 
rhyme  wich^/r.?,  k'mgy  and  ring.  Indeed,  a  very  obvious  exception  foems  to 
offer  itfelf  in  thofe  vems  that  end  in  thefe  letters,  as  a  repetition  of  the  ringing 
found  in  fucceffive  fyllables  wouM  produce  a  Tautt^heny,  (fee  the  word,)  and 
have  a  very  bad  cffe«$l  on  the  ear  ;  and  therefore,  indead  oijinging^  Mnging^ 
9Xid^ng'mg^  our  beft  fpeaikers  are  heard  to  pronounce  ^h.^-ta,  Mngnn,  and 
fi$ng4n;  and  for  the  very  fame  reafbn  that  we  exclude  the  rinffing  found  in 
tbeie  words,  we  ought  to  admit  it  when  the  verb  ends  with  in ;  for  if,  inflead 
of^nn'mgt  pinning^  and  beginnings  wc  Should  pronounce^^-iiiff,  pin^mn^  and  ^r* 
gin-ninf  we  ihould  fall  into  the  fame  difguding  repetition  as  in  the  former 
cafe.  The  participial  ing^  therefore,  ought  alwa^ys  to  have  it<  ringing  found, 
except  in  thofe  words  formed  from  verbs  in  this  termination  ;  tor  •wWfm,^, 
rending^  and  fpenking^  are  certainly  preferable  to  wrifin,  reading  zodjpeakia, 
wherever  tl)e  pronunciation  has  the  leaft  degree  of  preciiion  or  folencinity. 

41 1.  i\r  is  mute  when  it  ends  a  fyllahle^  and  is  preceded  by  /  or  n,  as  kiln^ 
hymBf  ismn,  fiietiinf  column^  autumn*  condemn*  a^ntemn.  In  hym^ning^  and  Um-ning, 
the  n  is  generally  pronounced,  and  fometimes,  in  very  iblemn  fpeaking,  in 
condem-ningp  and  contemning ;  but,  in  both  cafes,  contrary  to  analogy,  which 
forbids  any  found  in  the  participle  that  was  not  in  the  verb  (3B1 ). 

P. 

412.  This  letter  is  mute  before  /  and  t  at  the  beginning  of  words,  pfttlm^ 
pfeiimijt^  pfalmody^  pfalmograpby^  pfahcr,  pfattry  ;  the  prefix  tfeudn^  fignifying 
falfe,  as  pfeudfigraphy^  ppudoiogy^  and  the  interjeAion/»/b'>w  /  To  thefe  we  may- 
add //i/2/if,  ^/ya/^,  ty/magokue.  It  is  m-te  in  the  middle  of  words  between 
Jll  and/,  \Xi  empty^  fempfirefs^  peremptory*  fumpiunut.  prefumptu9%ts»  redemptim^  ex* 
nation,  and  rafpberry*  In  cupboard  it  coalefces  with  and  falls  into  its  flat  <bund 
4  as  if  written  cubboard.  It  is  mute  in  a  final  lyllablc  between  the  {dxno^  letters, 
as  timpt^  attempt^  contetnpt*  exempts  prnmr^y  accnmpt  In  r^fCfipt  it  is  mute  between 
i  and  /,  and  in  the  military  cwps  (a  body  of  troops)  both  p  and  /are  mute»  as 
cuftom  has  acquiefced  in  the  French  pronunciation  of  moli  military  terms. 

PH. 

41 3.  Pb  is  generally  pronounced  like  f^  as  in  pb'dofophyj  pbanidm^  &c.  In 
nephew  and  St^^hen  it  has  the  found  of  v.     In  dipbthmtg  and  tripM^ifg  the  found 

of 
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i    beards  iuid  the  A  ii  mmt  lifcewtff  in  n^^kk>u  i)^kk»fmkl,  kc.     In 

Z  i 

414.  C!^**  alwar*  the  lound  f^fl  .*  it  h  conftanUy  followtd  by  #«  ptofkciitfK«  I 
^  se  w  I  and  iu  getierml  found  i«  heard  Infua^k^  ^uHL  quctrs,  &c.  profKninc^ I 
I,  («a»7, 1'ttii^^Pt,  5fec*  'Hiiit  the  IT  t'ubJL>ined  to  thit  letter  li.is  rcmlly  ihc  powrfl 
tnaybe  "^— ■  -J  in  the  gcnendky  of  wordi  where  a  fuececdK  i  ior  wgl 
3«r.:'  tbe  broad  ibund  in  quarts  qmirreL  quantitf*  4c e.  sik  muc!i  \ 

^4r^  ^cvjf  rj»  ?,  -it»<m/,  &c*  ( 85  )  But  ii  mutl  he  carefully  nored,  thai  this  J 
bc<^d  fimud  \s  Dti\y  hcird  under  the  accent  5  when  the  a^  prtcc  Jc  1  hy  if/«,  is  not  J 
MfJCtAj^  It  has  tlic  fkmad  of  every  athet  atccntcd  #  in  the  liin^iirt^c.  (91). I 
TW^  Y^  e  m  m$arUr^  ^$drrrL  fnadram^  ^c.  bcc4Ulc  it  h^%  the  accent .  1^  lirn^ct  1 1 
l!he  6iiBe tfixf  m cAaiCerved  when  the  acccot  is  fccond^ry  only  Cfii;  t  ] 

in  «M«&^^auli  fMirifi^^V,  ^<^- ;  bat  when  the  acceot  is  oia  the  fi  /^  ' 

fytUbk^  ak  m  fm^Mttk^  qua^dran^Ur^  Sec.  the  it  goci  into  the  obfwutic iauii4 
jpfj«ye/f/nif  m  *J:z  fe^d^  a  (93;. 

^  >  ;  rtiber  of  vvords^  derived  from  ihe  French,  hA?e  thcfc  let- 

r  '  ^  to  our  ufoalconiplaifiiiicc  for  that  UnguigCi  wc  ad<>pt 

J-  .  :  thu'i  tn  c^uett  doquHt  fttfnttfCt  miiifittrad*%  hariequmf 

-:  :sf/mt  ihe  qu  «  pronounced  like  I.     ^mif  and  qfi&ti  ought  to 

be  ^T'.ticci  4.ti4  nriXfloufKed  c<>i/;  coiu  PaqufU  isqufft  dnqutr,  and  rifque^  h'Avt 
been  vcrr  properly  fp«lkd  by  JohnJon  as  they  are  pronounced  paciit^  h^itf^ 
ilfhr^  and  ri.I.  ^^h  cwight  to  be  prrinounccd  with  die  m^  m  if  wrillcn 
11;  u*» .  A:>ti  tLi^f  .for^  t^  not  irregular.  Lifu^r  and  LtrUqiun  always  l^H'c  the  u  ; 
»oJ  .  -nfvrr,  r;>tr.fT-.,/i/#j  and  c^nqutr^r^  fLimelimeSt  pjniculatly  on  the  St.ige. 
Tiit^  Li<!v\  \i?i>n*  \v  rwev^f,  fctm&  not  to  have  gone  Keyoiid  recovery  %  and  cmq^i-j^ 
nftdlicrukfly  pfonotiticcd  CQniwc/l.  Sll^otc  and  quGtattm  arc  perfedlh  regu- 
lar* ^nd  ivutrlit  iitvci  to  be  pronoiiuced  as  fomc  do,  co/^and  e^fatm.  Clfquf^ 
V  r  '      i  v/,  and  cinffu^t  cin^ue-f^ilf  t'tnque'P^jrhf  cinqut-fp&t'td^  arc  pro- 

aiuuti^:J^':*t «^..  «i  ;  andf'riigj^i  wlicn  wc  mean  a  criticifm.  to  dilllnguilh  it 

horn  9if tfi, U  pronounced m/ffi,  rhy ming  widi^ai ,     See  Quoi r  and Quo- 

TAIIOW. 


^iCr."    ''-'.-    vet  lllent,  but  its  found  is  fometimestranrpofcd.     Tna 

t  Gb^  niLk'  ,  terrmniting  wiih  re,  the  r  is  pronounced  after  the  e^ 

,    ^fifrf,  ej%r€^  maugrer  fcpukhn^  thmtr^^  ^<5rf,  mttrt^ 

.'Irf^  aa^utr^^  mqfj:r€;  to  which  we  may  add »  anirif 

uiJofiHi  *o^  ^  '^^J^^'*  ^^^'^  *r/'>>/^'^  ;  but,  in  my  opinion,  vciy 

.r '  y  is  Hied,  and  calily  und.rllood  ;  while  red.>ctng 

jHk^y  .  the  rule,  and  adds  anoilicr  anomaly  to  our  proniincia* 

tkHk~,   ..^:^.^   ,   :.ard  before  r  (9B). 

41;/  lln  §tmt  rranip  >ri^on  of  r  is  always  perceived  in  the  pronanciatiofi  of 
md  t>Mi ;  Jiod  often  in  tliat  of  citron  li^d  fajfrettf  as  if  written  afurfi,  rwrn, 
^f^mn  :  fvQT  do  I  think  the  two  6rft  can  be  pronounced  othcrwifc  with- 
I  di&rrcaibW  ftiiPdcfs  i  but  the  two  lM\  may  prefcrTO  the  r  befort  the  TOwel 
^  m  With 
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with  great  propriety.     CbUdren  and  hundred  have  flid  into  this  analogy*  when 
ufcd  colloquially,  but  prcferve  the  r  before  the  e  in  folemn  fpeaking. 

418.  As  this  letter  is  but  ajar  of  the  tongue,  fometimes  againft  the  roof  of 
the  mouth,  and  fometimes  at  the  orifice  of  the  throat,  it  is  the  mod  imperfcft 
cf  all  the  confonarits ;  and,  as  its  formation  is  fo  indefinite,  no  vronder,  when 
it  is  not  under  the  accent,  that  the  vowels  which  precede  it  fliould  be  fo  indcfi- 
4fitein  their  founds,  as  we  may  perceive  in  the  woids  friar j  lier^  elixir^  nadir^ 
mayor^  nuulyr,  which,  with  refpca  to  found,  might  be  written  friur^  liur^dtxur, 
Badur,mayurimanun  (98).  Thefe  inaccuracies  b  pronunciatiout  iayt  an  inge- 
nious writer,  *  we  feem  to  have  derived  from  our  Sazdn  anceftors.    Dr.  Hicks 

*  obibrves  in  the  firil  chapter  of  his  Saxoft  Grammar,  that  <*  Comparauiva  apud 
**  COS  (Anglo-faxonas)  indifferenter  exeunt  in  <ir,  jrr,  er,  «r,  •r,  vrtyrg  et  Su- 
'«  perlativa  in  a//,  artt  #//»  «^  ost  wt.jfii  ;  participia  pr«fentis  temporis  in  W, 
^<  and,  endy  ind,  ond^  umd^ynd  ;,  prxteriti  vero  in  ad^  ad^  id,  od^  vd^yd ;  pro  vario 
**  fcUicet  vel  sevi  vel  loci  disdeda/'  '  Upon  various  other  occafions'alfo  tliey  • 
«  ufed  two  or  more  vowels  and  diphthongs  indiflPercntly ;  and  this  noti  always 

«  from  difference  of  age  or  place,  becaufe  thefe  variations  aie  frequently  found 

*  in  the  fame  pa?e.     This  will  account  for  the  difference  between  the  fpelling 

*  and  pronunciation  of  fuch  anomalous  words  as  busy  and  bury,  now  proneunced 
'  as  if  written  buy  and  beryj  (the  1  and  e  having  their  common  (hort  found,)  and 

*  formerly  fpelt  indiffierently  with  #,  «,  er  jr.*  Ettay  on  tic  ffammy  rf  Language, 
Robibn,  1774* 

4 1 9.  There  is  a  diftindlion  in  the  found  of  this  letter,  fearcdy  ever  noticed  hj 
any  ef  our  writers  on  the  fubjedk,  which  is^  in  my  opinion,  of  no  (mall  import* 
ance ;,  and  that  is,  the  rough  and  fmooth  r.  Ben  Jonfon,  in  his  Grammar, 
lays  it  is  ibunded  firm  in  the  beginning  of  words,  and  more  liquid  in  the  middle 
and  ends,  as  in  rarer^  ripep  1  and  fo  in  the  Latin.  The  rough  r  is  formed  by 
jarring  the  tip  of  the  tongue  againft  the  roof  of  the  mouth  near  the  fore  teeth : 
the  fmooth  r  is  a  vibratioaof  the  lower  part  of  the  tongue,  near  the  root  aeainft 
the  inward  region  of  the  palate,  near  the  entrance  of  the.  throat.  This  latter 
r  is  that  whicli  marks  the  pionunciation  of  England,  and  the  fonner  that  of 
Ireland.  In  England^  and  particularly  in  London,  the  r  in  lardt  bard^  card^ 
regardt  &c.  is  proaouneed  fo  much  in  the  throat  as  to  be  little  more  than  the 
middle  or  Italian  a,  lengthened  into  laadi  haad^  caadt  rtgaad;  while  in  Ireland 
the  r,  in  thefe  words,  is  pronounced  with  fo  ftrong  a  jar  of  die  tongue  aeainft 
the  fore*part  of  the  palate,  and  accompanied  with  fuch  an  afpiration  or  ftrong 
breathing  at  the  beetnntng  of  the  letter,  as  to  produce  that  harfhoefs  we  call  the 
Irifh  accent.  But  if  this  letter  is  too  forcibly  pronounced  iff  Ireland,  it  is  often 
too  feebly  fomided  in  England,  and  particularly  in  London,  where  it  is  fome- 
times entirely  funk  \  and  it  may  perhaps,  be  worthy  of  obfervation,  that,  pro- 
vided we  avoid  a  too  forcible  pronunciation  of  the  r,  when  it  ends  a  word  or  is 
followed  by  a  confonant  in  the  fame  fyllable,  we  may  give  as  much  force  as  we 
pleafe  to  this  letter  at  the  beginning  of  a  word,  withgut  producing  any  harihnefs 
to  the  ear  :  tiius  Romet  river ^  rage^  may  have  the  r  as  forcible  as  in  Ireland.; 
but  bar 9  hardy  card^  bardy  6cc.  muft  have  it  nearly  as  foft  as  in  London* 

S. 

420..  As  the  former  letter  was  a  jar,  this  is  a  hi(s ;.  but  a  hi(s  which  forms 
a  much  more  definite  and  complete  confonant  thaa  the  other.  This  confonant, 
like  the  other  mates,  has  a  fiiarp  and  a  fiat  found  ;  the  (harpfonnd  is  heard  in 
the  name  of  the  letter,  and  in  the  words^  tam^  sin^thi/  c  the  flat  found  is  that 

of 
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Kf!i^  heard  in  is^  bit,  was  :  and  thele  two  founds,  accompanied  by  the  afplrate, 
3r  6f  form  all  the  varieties  found  andcr  this  letter  (41 ). 

421 .  5  has  always  its  (harp  hKTing  fomid  at  the  beginning  of  words,  as  jooth 
i'm,  &c.  and  when  it  immediately  follows  any  of  the  (harp  mutes/,  L  p^  u  a» 
i^^ftf  ^ocks^hift,  pitSf  or  when  it  is  added  to  the  mute  e  after  any  of  thefc  let- 
ters, as  strifityfiikesf  plpts^  mites. 

42 3«  ^  is  (harp  and  oi(Iing  at  the  end  of  the  monofyllables  jr<r/,  thh,  us,  thutf 
^ai ;  and  at  the  end  of  words  of  two  or  more  fyllables,  if  it  be  preceded  by  any 
of  the  Tcwels  hut  <t  and  forms  a  did  in 61  fy  liable :  thus  es  m  pipit  and  mtta  do 
Bot  form  a  diftind  fyllable ;  and  as  they  are  preceded  by  a  (harp  mute,  the  / 
is  (harp  likewife  :  but  in  prices  thefe  letters  form  a  fyllable,  and  the  /  is  pro- 
Boonccdiike  »,  according  to  the  general  rule. 

.423.  The  only  exception  to  this  rule  is,  the  words  «/,  nvhereas^  Bat,  biff  was  g 
for  hiat^  dtvffiatf  Maiy  metropolis  f  has  is  ^  chaos  y  tripos  ^  pus  ^  chorus  y  Cyprus,  &c.  have 

^  final  f  ptononnced  (harp  and  hiding. 

424.  AgreeabVy  to  this  rule,  the  numerous  terminations  in  ous^  as  piouty  sum 

perfmmuf  3c£.  ha^etbe  t  (karp,  and  are  pronounced  exactly  like  the  pronoun  us  t 

and  every  doable  #  ia  the  language  is  pronounced  in  the  fame  manner,  except 

indie  "wards  £is9he9  possess  ^  and  their  compounds  ;  scissorsy  hussy ,  and  hussar  • 
41  f.  Sin  the  in/eparable  prepofition  ^//,  when  cither  the  primary  or  fecon* 

dATjzccent  is  on  it  (521)9  is  always  pronounced  (harp  and  hiiTmg  ^  the  word* 
Ssmaiy  wfuch  feems  to  be  an  exception,  ts  not  fo  in  reality  ^  for,  in  this  wordf 
dis  is  oot  2  prrpofidon  :  thus  dissolute^  dtssonanty  &€•  with  the  primary-  accent 
^n  Ms ;  VBddssahii'ajy  disagreCy  &c.  with  the  fecondary  accent  on  the  fame  letters, 

have  the  s  (harp  and  biffing  ;  but  when  the  accent  is  on  the  fecond  fyllable, 

the  /  IS  either  (harp  or  flat,  as  it  is  followed  either  by  a  rowel,  or  a  (harp  or  flat 
xoofonamx:  ^xxsdisaUey  disaster,  disease^  disintcretiedy  dishonesty  disorder,  disusey 
hare  all  of  them  the  1  in  ^  flat  like  s,  becaufe  the  accent  is  not  on  it,  and  a 
TowcI  begins  tlic  next  fyllable  ;  but  discredit,  disfavour,  diskindnessy  dispensey  dis- 
tastcy  have  the  /  (harp  and  hiflSng,  becaufe  a  (harp  confonant  bev>ins  the  fuccecd- 
itig  accented  fyllable  ;  and  disbandy  disdain,  disgrace,  disjoiny  disvalue,  have  the 
xflatli3»  2,  becaufe  thtj  are  fucceeded  by  a  flat  confonant  in  the  fame  fitua.- 
tion  (435). 

426.  fin  the  infeparable  prepofition  mis  is  always  fliarp  and  hi  (Ting,  whe- 
ther the  accent  be  on  it  or  not ;  or  whether  it  be  followed  either  by  a  vowel, 
or  a  Iharp  or  ftit  conibnant,  as  miscreant,  misaim,  misapply^  misorder,  misuse^  mis* 
le^aty  misdeemy  misgovem,  &c.     See  the  prefix  Miss. 

427.  S  fblUiwcd  by  ^  in  the  final  fyllable  of  adjeftives,  is  always  (harp  and 

biffing,  as  iasCf  obese,  preessey  concisey  gidboseyverboscy  morlose,  pulicose,  tenebricose, 

mrlkon^joeosiy  deose,  rugose,  desidiose,  close,  siiiculose,  calcutosc,  tumulose,  animose^ 

'maemuyoremsey  si^enoscy  erinosey  looscy  operose, morose,  tdematoscy comatose,  acetose^ 

§qaoseysiBfa9seyaawasetdiffiue,pro/use,  occJuse,  recluse,  abstruse,  obtusey  except  nsjise 

vss^ethergmuy  and  the  pronominal  adjedives  these  and  those. 

428.  ^,  io  the  adjedive  termination  eive,  is  always  (harp  and  hifling,  as 
etsanoeyfertaatney  oseuaMve,  diseuaehe,  adhestve,  cohesivcy  decisi f>ey  precisive,  inci* 
aevey  derisk^  eicotrisivef  w«iw,  pkumve,  abusive^  diffusive,  infw^ive,  inctuiive,  coo* 
ciueive,  exciwavey  tbteroCf  dehsshcypreiushey  allusivcy  illusivey  collusivcy  amusive, 
eknmff  Sec, 

429.  ^,  in  the  acgcAive*  ending  in  wjr,  is  always  (harp  and  hiflSng,  as  «w- 
^eryypereaasorff  decisorjy  deriwyydeiuaoryy  &c. 

43a  The  finie  may  be  obferved  of  «  in  the  adjeftives  ending  in  smcy  as 
inUnmatt  ^c.  ^M  (obBtUiO:rt$  kk  ^^ty,  generosity,  dec. 

43«- 
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431.  Sft  preceded  by  the  liquids  /,  »»  or  r,  has  the  «  (harp  and  hiflingi  as 
fu/fit  opp\Uj€f  denjff  tenfe^  tntenjc^  Jtnfe^  verfe^  adver/ci  &c.  except  cieanfe. 

S  promuncfd  Hie  b. 

432.  5  has  always  its  flat  buzzing  found,  as  it  may  be  called^  when  it  im» 
mediately  follows  any  of  the  flat  mutes  b^  i,  g  hard^  or  v,  as  rih^^  hea/U,  rag»t 

Jm)es  1*4). 

433.  ^  is  pronounced  like  sj  when  it  forms  an  additional  fy liable  with  e  be- 
fore it«  in  the  plurals  of  nouns,  and  the  third  perfon  fingular  of  verbs ;  even 
though  the  fingulars  and  firfl  perfons  end  in  fharp  hifTmg  founds,  as  «//» 
ficbeu,  cage9^  boxes,  &c. :  thus^nV^«  and  priz09  have  both  the  final/ flat,  though 
the  preceding  mbte  in  the  tiril  word  is  (harp  (422). 

434.  As  /  is  hifling,  when  preceded  by  a  liquid*  and  followed  by  tf  route, 
as  trofffif  teft/e,  &c. ;  ib  when  it  follows  any  of  the  liquids  without  the  ^,  it  is 
pronounced  like  %,  as  morais,  meansf  feew^^  ber^.  In  the  fame  analogy,  when 
y" comes  before  any  of  the  liquids,  it  has  the  found  of  s,  Mco/m^ic^  diJmaU 
fi/mire^  cbafin^  prifm^  tbelfm^  fcbifmt  and  all  polyfyUablet  ending  in  afwtt  ijmy 
^mr  or  yfmfTLienthufiafm^judaifmf  mUrocofm^  paroxyfin^  &c. 

435.  Sf  in  the  prepofition  ^«,  is  either  iharp  or  flat,  as  it  is  accented  or  un« 
accented,  as  explained  above ;  but  it  oueht  always  to  be  pronounced  like 
%f  when  it  is  not  under  the  accent,  and  is  followed  by  a  flat  mute,  a  liquid,  or 
a  \'OW€l,  as  disable^  dUeasCy  dUordeVy  dUtue^  di^band^  dzMiainy  disgrace j  ditvalue^ 
diBJom^dMke^dialodgc^  dumay^  diftnember^  dumountydinmiMy  dihnaturedy  dUrank^ 
jdUriHib^  di  rcbe  (425)*  Mr.  Sheridan,  and  thofe  orthbepifts  who  have  copied 
Ibim,  feems  to  have  totally  overlooked  ih^s  tendency  in  the  liquids  to  convert 
the  ^  to  »  when  this  letter  ends  the  firft  iyllable  without  the  accent,  and  the 
liquids  be^n  the  fecond  fyllable  with  it. 

436.  S  IS  pronounced  like  »,  in  the  monofyllables  a«,  »,  bhj  wom^  theft  *^09^ 
and  in  all  plurals  whofe  fingulars  end  in  a  vowel,  or  a  vowel  followed  by  e 
mute,  as  commasf  operas^  Bboe»^  aloes^  dues^  and  confequently  when  it  follows  die 
w  or  jr,  in  the  pluralb  of  nouna,  or  the  third  perfon  fmgular  of  verbs,  as  w«y«, 
ieirayst  Jif«tf«,  vienvs^Stc. 

.    437.  Some  verbs  ending  in  ae  have  the  <  like  s,  to  difHnguifh  them  from 
nouns  or  adjedivjcs  of  the  fame  form. 

Nouns  Verbs  Nouns  Verbs 

jfrea9€  to  greau  ^txcuf^e  to  exaue 

fh%c  to  clo  4  refu9e  to  refkt 

house  tohoim  d'^u9€  \c^  diffme 

poti^  to  OToiMr  ti«e  to  ure 

kuae  to  loM3e  riwe  'to  riae 

to  abuH  ^emui  to 


43^-  4^  3°ct  ^«)F,  at  the  end  of  words,  have  the  •  pronounced  like  %  ijT  it  has 
A  vowel  before  it,  with  the  accent  on  it,  as  eeuy^grtmay^  W^9cb€9^^i4iaisf^  mty^ 
FMjr,  rtfiwjf,  nohy  /  but  if  the  accent  is  on  the  antepenmtimate  fyllable,  the  «  is 
Ihaip,  as  bnny^  poeay^  &c. ;  if  a  (harp  mute  pretede,  the  « is  fharp,  as  iriciayt  tip- 

2;  if  a  liquid  precede,  and  the  accent  is  on  the  penultimate  fyllable,  the «  is 
^  tas  W^jfy/b.^,  elunuyjpeuuyttamyt  pbrensy^  qkinsyy  toUy^  ^hmafyt  maimwyt 
J^raeyt  wr^ey.  Puroey  has  the  «  (harp  and  hiflmg  &om  its  relacionio /kt  a  and 
mattnh^  and  tmtroowy  Liivc  the  antepenultimate  and  preaatepenultimate 


accent  •< 
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accat:  thus  we  iec  why  hijjf  hmfyy  loufjt  and  drow/y^  have  the  /  like  s,  and 
jssi.ij^  the  iharp  hiding  /. 

459.  Sy  in  the  termination  sihle^  when  preceded  hy  a  TOwcl,  is  pronounced 
liifc  s,  as  perfiuifibU^  riJibU%  vifibU^  iUv'tfibii^  inftftbUt  conclufihit  /  but  it  a  liquid 
coTiionant  precede  die  s^  the  1  then  becomes  (liarp  and  hiiling,  ^%Jentibi€t  njpQn- 
jiUf,  tauiUe^  revcrsfhify  &C. 

440.  S^  In  the  terminations  sary  and  sory^  is  (harp  and  hifTingf  as  dUpensary^ 
i^vcnarjf  suajory^  persuaswy^,  dccijory.  incisory^  derisory,  dtpuUory,  compulsory^  w 
cfnsory^  compeasory,  SMtpenJoryfieMJoryf.r^pomoryt  cursory^  discursoryf  iusoryy  eluso* 
tf^dslujory.  iliussfy^  cQHus9ry,  Aojary  and  misery f  which  have  the  /  hke  st,  are 
the  only  exceptions. 

441  Sy  in  the  tennination  f/^t  is  pronounced  like  s,  except  in  the  adjed^ives 
b^tort  mentioned,  and  a  few  i'ubltantiveS)  fuch  SLSparaJhcy  anue,  rise,  grut,  ver» 
diiristy  m9rt'u€y  travise. 

4  ft.  S  in  the  urminations  sal  and  iei,  when  preceded  by  a  vowel,  is  pro. 
ncanced'^  s,  ^aoid/,  ouuiy  housely  nouf^al^  reprtaU  proposaiy  refusal y  and  iharp 
and  htOingvVkcn  preceded  by  a  confonant.  as  ntennaU  univcrtaty  dec. 

443  ^,  in  \be  termination  son^  sen,  and  /m,  is  pronpunced  like  s,  as  rtafon^ 
fr-tjooy  tm^t  eargafony  diapafiny  oriforij  bentfnn,  veni/on^  dertijon,  Joijor$^  potjon^ 
fri/ioif  damj&ft  crimf^tSy  cbofeuy.  refin^  rofiny  raijin^  coujin.  But  the  /  in  mahm^ 
idjesh  ^arriJoMf  cafarifiuf  compart/on^  parf(M%  and  perjon^  \%  iharp  and  hilling, 

(170). 

444.  ^  after  the  inieparable  prepofitions  pre  and  proy  Is  fharp,  as  tn  prefage^ 
frefikypnjidialjprejtaacffprefenffny  projecuie^profecutionyprofcdy^  projopopetay  but 
flat  like  %  in  prejcncey  prejident^  pre^  ienfy.  prefumey  prefumpitvc,  prtjumpttom  but 
where  the ^^  is  prefixed  to  a  word  which  is  fignihcant  when  alonC)  die  /  is  al» 
ways  fiarp,  2&  pre  fuppofc^  pre furmijey  &c. 

445.  ^  after  the  infeparable  prepodtion  rf  is  almofl  always  pronounced  like 
2y  as  refemiieyrejeni^  refenimcnU  refervcy  nfervatioriy  rejervoir^  rt/tduey  refidenty  re- 

^daalgryy  rrfidiy  refign^  reJignmctUy  reftgnaiion^  rejtiiencey  rejuums^  rejtliiiony  refine 
rtjifiy  r^Jlamcey  refohfiy  resdutioriy  refoluU  rejult%  refume,  refumptiom,  reJurreSion. 

446.  5  is  (harp  afiter  re  in  rtJufcitatioHy  refupmatlon^  &c.  and  when  the  word 
added  to  it  is (ignificant  by  iti'elfv  as  refearcby  refeige,  refeaty  rejuriey.  Thus  to 
ff/^s,  with  the  J  like  «»  fignifies  to  yield  up ;  but  to  re  ftgtiy  to  fign  again,  has 
the  i  iharp,  as  in^^tr .-  io  to  refound»  to  reverberate,  has  the  t  like  %  ;  but  to  nr- 
JowUy  10  ionvA  again,  has  the  9  fharp  and  hiifing. 

447.  Thus  we  fee*  after  purfuing  this  letter  through  all  its  combinations, 
boir  dffficait  it  often  is  to  decide  by  analogy,  when  we  are  to  pronounce  it  iharp 
and  hiffing.  and  when  flat  like  %•  In  many  cafes  it  is  of  no  great  importance : 
m  othen  it  is  the  diftin^ve  mark  of  a  vulgar  or  a  polite  pronunciation.  Thos 
^^^isBBver  heard  with  the  /  like  «  but  among  the  lowed  order  of  the  people 4 
and  yet  there  is  not  the  kaft  reafon  from  analogy  why  we  ihould  not  pronounce 
it  is  this  maoDery  as  well  as  in  refign  :  the  fame  may  be  obierved  oi  prejide  and 
^Jifi^  vhicji  have  the  /  (harp  and  hifiinfi;  4  and  refide  and  re/tjiy  where  the  iame 
^tter  is  fronoonced  like  s.  It  aiay,  however,  be  remarked,  that  r^has  the 
t  hkt  z  after  it  more  regolariy  than  any  other  of  the  prefixes. 

^^  It  may,  perlu^«  he  -worthy  of  obiervauon,  that  though  «  becomes 
Aarp  or  &ic»  as  it  is  fblkiwed  by  a  iharp  or  flat  conionant,  or  a  liquid,  m 
u/metkf  S/maL^  dijkand^  d^rb^  &C.  yet  if  it  follows  a  liquid  cir  a  flat  coniA- 
1^^  except  ia  ibeifUBe  lyllahle,  h  is  generally  iharp.  I'hus  the  #  in  tubsL, 
M<  &c  is  i&e  •  i  but  xokfiib^^,  fuh/idey  fubjtft^  it  is  iharp  and  hifling  ;  and 
>^i^4i46  Ibt  in  flii^fat  itti  Ikuy  ift^^n^  and  ab/muvn^  but  if  a  ihaip 

conlbnant* 
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confonlat  precede,  the  a  is  always  iharp  and  hii&ngy  as  tip/yj  irickfy  :  tbns  in 
the  pronunciation  of  the  word  Glasgow,  as  the  s  is  always  (harp  and  hiflln^y 
^e  find  the  g  invariably  Aide  into  its  (harp  found  k  ;  and  this  word  is  alwrays 
heard  as  if  written  Glafiow,  We  fee,  therefore,  that  a  preceding  fharp  coii« 
fonanc  makes  the  fucceeding  /  fharp,  but  not  inverfely. 

449.  S  is  always  (harp  and  hiillng  when  followed  by  e^  except  in  the  word 
AUcertu 

S  atpiralcdf  or  totmdhg  ftie  fh,  vr  zh» 

450.  ^,  like  its  fellow  dental  /,  becomes  afpirated,  and  goes  either  into  the 
fharp  found  sb,  or  the  flat  found  xh^  whence  accent  is  on  the  preceding 
Towel,  and  it  is  followed  by  a  femi-confonant  diphthong,  as  nauttate^  or  a 
diphthongal  vowel,  z%pieasuref  pronounced  nausbeate  SLndphtimre  (195)* 

451.  ^,  in  the  tennination  mttf  preceded  by  a  vowel,  goes  into  Uie  flat 
afpiration  zh^  as  evanon,  cobesUn^  decifiottt  conftuion^  pronotmced  evazhiom^  Sec .  % 
but  when  it  is  preceded  by  a  liquid  or  another  j,  it  has  the  (harp  afpiratioxi  sJ^^ 
as  exfulfion,  dimension^  peventon^  prongomced  mpuhhlon^  dec. 

4;a.  The  fame  may  be  obferved  of «  before  u ;  when  a  vowel  precedes  the 
«,  with  the  accent  on  it,  the  /  goes  into  the  flat  afpiration,  ^spUawre^  meoMure^ 
treajvre^rasuretpumomkccdfiezburej  See;  but  when  preceded  by  a  liquid* 
or  another  /,  it  is  founded  sb,  as  sensualf  censure^  tonsure^  fresamtf  pronoaaeed 
sentbuait  c^nsbure^  &c. 

453.  From  the  cleamefs  of  this  analogy,  we  may  perceive  the  impropriety 
of  pronouncing  ^sia  with  the  (harp  afpiration,  as  if  written  ^sbia  ;  when>  by 
the  foregoing  rule,  it  ought  undoubtedly  to  be  pronounced  Azbia^  rhymin*; 
with  Arpasia^  eutbanaaiai  &c.  with  the  flat  afpiration  of  z.  This  is  the  Scotch 
pronunciation  of  diis  word,  and  onqueftionably  the  true  one :  but  if  I  miftake 
not,  Persh  h  pronounced  in  Scotland  with  the  fame  aspiration  of  /,  and  as 
if  written  PerzM^ ;  which  is  as  contrary  to  analogy  as  the  other  is  agreeable 
to  it.  ^ 

454«  The  tendency  of  the  /to  afpiration  before  a  diphthongal  found  has 
produced  feveral  anomalies  in  the  language,  which  can  only  be  dete^d  by 
ffecuiring  to  firft  principles:  for  which  purpofe  it  may  be  neceflaiy  to  obierve, 
that  the  accent  or  ftrofs  aatnrally  preferves  the  letters  in  their  true  found ;  and 
as  feeblenefs  naturally  fucceeds  force,  fo  the  letters,  immediately  after  the 
ftrefs,  have  a  tendency  to  Aide  into  di£Ferent  founds,  which  require  leis  ex- 
ertion of  the  organs.  Hence  the  omiffion  of  one  of  the  vowels  in  the  pro- 
nunciation  of  the  laft  fyliable  c£  foufUain^  matmt^f  eaptmnt  &c.  (20S) :  hence 
the  ihort  found  of  i  in  resfite%  servile^  &c« ;  hence  the  /  pronounced  like  z  in 
dDaablcf  where  the  accent  is  on  the  fecond  fyliable ;  and  like  x  (harp  and  hiflin^ 
in  JisabiSlyj  where  there  is  a  iecondary  fbefs  on  the  firft  fyliable ;  and  hence 
the  difference  between  the  x  in  exercUe^  and  that  in  exert ;  the  former  having 
the  accent  on  it,  being  pronounced  cks^  at  if  the  word  were  written  ecktercixe  ; 
and  the  latter  vrithout  the  accent,  pronounced  ^z,  as  if  the  word  were  writ- 
ten 0gzfrt>,  This  analogy  leads  us  immediately  to  difcover  the  irregularity  of 
#tfrf,  /i^ar,  and  their  compounds,  which  are  pronounced  tbure  and  ahti^arp 
though  the  accent  is  on  the  firft  fyliable,  and  ou^ht  to  prelerve  the  /  without 
afpiration  $  and  a  want  of  attending  to  this  analogy  has  betrayed  Mr.  l^eri- 
dan  into  a  feries  of  miftakes  in  the  found  of  /  in  the  words  tmcide^  freiume^ 
resume^  &c.  as  if  written  abookkhf  prfzboomf  re-zboomf  8cc»  ;'but  if  this  is 
the  true  prononciatton  of  tbefe  words,  it  may  be  aikedf  why  is  oot  smi^  smk-^ 
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ail<i^«f,  &c.  to  be  proBOimced  sbooi^  shxtot-ahle^  pur-ihoo  f  &c.  If  it  be  anfwer- 
cd,Ciitlom  ;  1  own  this  decides  the  quedion  at  once.  Let  us  only  be  aHurcd^ 
!bithebcftfpeakers  pronounce  a  like  9,  and  that  is  the  true  pronunciarion  r 
ba  ibofc  iwho  fee  analogs  fo  openly  Tiolated»  ought  to  be  affured  of  ihc  cer- 
Qiriy  of  the  cuftom  bcfose  they  break  through  all  the  laws  of  language  to 
conform  to  it  (69)  (71).     See  SvPBRABLr. 

455.  Wchavc  feen,  ia  a  great  variety  of  inftances,  the  verfatility  of /^how 
&equently  it  (Hides  into  the  found  of  %  :  but  my  obfervation  greatly  fails  me  if 
it  ever  takes  the  afpiration,  onlefs  it  immediately  follows  the  accent,  eicept  ia 
tbe  words  xsrr,  sngmr^  and  their  compounds  :  and  thefe  irregularities  are  fuffi- 
cient,  without  addiBg  to  the  numerous  catalogue  we  have  already  feca  under 
tiiis  letter. 

456.  The  analogy  ve  ha^c  }uft  been  obfervmg  dircfts  us  in  the  pronuncia- 
tion of  iinp7,  Msunn  and  usurious.     The  two  fir(t  have  the  accent  on  the  Brft 
fyMAe,  w^ch  permits  the  s  to  go  into  afpiration,  as  if  the  words  were  writ- 
tea  wzhw^  aiui  y/xhunr  :  but  the  accent  being  on  the  fccond  u  in  the  laft  word, 
the  1  IS  pTeveGSed  (rom  going  into  afpiration^  and  is  pronounced  uxwioks  (479) 

457.  Tbongh  the  u  iafajji^m^  mission^  &c.  belong  to  feparate  fyUables,  as  if 
(jpch^^tMi,  mi/'sffaat  &c.  yet  the  accent  preiTes  the  firft  into  the  iame  afpira^ 
tion  OS  the  lail,  and  they  are  both  pronounced  with  the  (harp  afpirated  hin^  as. 
if  they  were  bot  one  a   See  £xagg£rat£« 

45 S.  ^is  (ilent  in  /r/r,  isiandy  ahlcf  demesne^  puisne^  vitcountf  and  at  the  end  of 
ibme  words  &om  the  French,  as  past  sou*%  vh-i'vis  ;  and  in  corps  the  two  lad 
letters  are  filent,  and  the  woid  pronounced  core  {^ii)» 


459^  7*15  the  ibarp  ibund  of  /)  (41 )  ;  but  though  the  latter  if  often  changed 
iato  die  former,  the  former  never  goes  into  the  latter.  The  found  to  which 
^his  letter  is  extremely  prone  is  that  of «.  This  found  of  the  /  has  greatly  muU 
lipliedthe  hifiing  in  our  own  language,  and  has  not  a  little  promoted  it  in  mo(i 
modem  tongncs.  That/  and  ^,  /  and  </,  k  and  g  hard*  /  and  z,  (hould  Aide  in* 
to  each  other,  is  not  furprifing,  as  they  are  dillinguilhed  only  by  a  nice  fhade 
ef  ioond;  but  that  /  (hould  aker  to  s  feems  a  moil  violent  ttanlition,  till  we 
ccmfukr  the  organic  formation  of  thefe  letters,  and  of  thofe  vowels  which  al* 
ways  occafion  it.  If  we  attend  to  the  formation  of  t  we  (ball  End  that  it  is  a 
Steppage  0/  the  breath  by  the  application  of  the  upper  part  of  the  tongue  near 
the  end,  to  the  correfpondent  part  of  the  palate  ;  and  that  if  we  jull  deUch  the 
tongue  fiom  the  palate,  fufficiently  to  let  the  breath  pafs,  a  hifs  is  produced 
which  foHM  the  letter  /.  Now  the  vowel  that  occafions  this  tranfition  of  r  to  / 
is  the  f^qoeezed  found  of  Cf  as  beard  in  y  confonant  (8) :  which  iqivcezed  found 
is  aijpecies  of  hifs ;  and  this  hifs,  from  the  abfencc  of  accent,  eaiily  Hides  into 
the  /y and/  as  eafily  into  sJ^  :  thus  mechamcally  is  generated  that  hiding  termi- 
nation Iras, which  forms  but  one  fy liable,  as  if  written  nhun  (195). 

460^  Bat  itmud  be  carefully  remarked,  that  this  hi  (Ting  found,  contni(5ted  by 
the  /  before  certain  diphthongs,  is  never  heard  but  after  the  accent :  when  the 
accent  falls  00  the  vowel  immediately  after  the  /,  this  letter,  like  x  or  ^  in  the 
ikeie  fitnatios,  preserves  its  fimple  found  :  thus  the  c  in  social  goes  Into  shj  be- 
caiafe  the  accent  is  on  the  preceding  vowel ;  but  it  preferves  the  fimple  found 
^i  t'f^HcUty^  kecai^e  the  accent  is  the  fucceeding  vowel.  The  fame  analogy  is 

obvious 
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obvious  in  satmte  and  sattHy  ;  and  is  perfcdly  agreeable  to  that  difierence  made 
by  accent  in  the  found  of  other  letters  (71).  See  Satiety. 

461 .  As  the  diphthongs  ia^  ir,  io*  or  iu,  when  coming  after  the  accent,  have 
the  power  of  drawing  the  /  into  j^,  fo  the  diphthongal  vowel  Uf  in  the  fame  fi  tua- 
tion,  has  a  fimilar  power,  if  we  analyze  the  u,  we  (hall  find  it  commenie  ^rith 
the  fqueezed  found  of  ^  equivalent  to  the  confonant  y  (39).  This  letter  proda* 
ces  the  fmall  hifs  before  taken  notice  of  (459)9  and  which  may  be  obfenred  ia 
the  pronunciation  of  nature  and  borders  fo  clofely  on  natshur^  that  it  is  no  txron- 
der  Mr.  Sheridan  adopted  this  latter  mode  of  fpelling  the  word  to  exprefs 
its  (bund.  The  only  fault  of  Mr.  Sheridan  in  de piling  the  (bund  of  this  word, 
feems  to  be  that  of  makings:  the  u  fliort»  as  in  bur^  cur^  5cc.  as  every  correft  ear 
mud  perceive  an  elegance  in  lengthening  the  (bund  of  the  Uy  and  a  vulgarity  in 
Ihortening  it.     The  true  pronunciation  feems  to  lie  between  both. 

462.  Bat  Mr.  Sheridan's  greateft  fault  feems  to  lie  in  not  attending  to  the 
nature  and  influence  of  the  accent :  and  becaufe  mUuret  creature^  fetUure^firttMiep 
misforiumey  8cc.  have  the  /  pronounced  like  cb^  or  tsh,  as  if  written  erea'thure^  f^t^'- 
Uburt'i  &e.  lie  has  extended  this  diange  of  /  into  tch  or  uh^  to  the  wo'-d  tum^  and 
its  compounds,  /K/or,  ttitortu%  ItUorage^^uteiage^  tutelar ^  tutelary ^  &c.  tumuli^  tumnmr^ 
3cc*  which  he  fpells  tsboon,  tsboon^Mef  Sec.  tsbootur,  tthoO'trusy  tsboo^ur-idttb,  t^J^oo^ 
$il-ui%b^  uhoO'tel-er^  tsho^'Ul-tr^y^  80c.  ttlm-iMult^  tsboo-mur,  &c.     Though  it  tr  evi- 
dent, from  the  foregoing  oblervations,  that  as  the  u  is  under  the  accent,  che 
preceding  /  is  preferved  pure,  and  t]iat  the  words  ought  to  be  pronounced  9j%  if 
written  tewtor^  tewmultj  tewmour^  Slc.    and  neither  tsbootur^  tiho^muUj  tsfwnnaur^ 
as  Mr.  Sheiidin  writes  them,  nor /00/or,  fgemu/tf  toomcari  as  they  are  often  pro- 
nounced by  vulgar  fpeakers.     See  Su  p  b« a  b  l  r  . 

463.  Here,  then,  the  line  is  drawn  by  analogy.  Whenever  /  comes  before 
tbefe  vowels,  and  the  accent  immediately  follows  it,  the  /  preferves  its  fimple 
found,  as  in  M'thiades^  elephantiasis ^  satiety,  &c. ;  but  when  the  accent  precedes 
the  /,  it  then  goes  into  sh^  tcby  or  tth^  as  natihvte  or  naichuret  na-shiom^  wr^-uhm^  or 
viruhue^  patient^  &c.  or  naibiont  patbenif  Sec,  (464).  In  fimilar  circamftances, 
the  fame  may  be  obferved  of  </,  as  arduous,  btdeout^  Sec  ( 293)  (294)  (376).  Nor 
is  this  tendency  of  t  before  long  «  fonnd  only  when  the  accent  immediately  pre- 
cedes ;  for  we  hear  the  fame  a^iration  of  this  letter  mfpiritualj/pirituous^yt^na^ 
tatre^  ligature,  f Off e'lture^  as  xfwmxtntpiriuhuaf^spiritibuotu^  tignattbuntligatshure^ 

.  forfeitibure,  &c.  where  the  accent  \s  two  fyllables  before'  thefe  letters ;  and  the 
only  terffliuation  which  feems  to  refufe  this  tendency  of  the  t  to  afpiration  is  tbat 
in  tude^  as  latitude,  Icngitude,  tiw/titude,  Sec, 

464.  This  pronunciation  of  /  extends  to  every  word  where  the  diphthong-  or 
diphthongal  found  commences  with  i  or  ^  except  in  the  terminations  of  verl>s 
and  adjeSivesy  which  preferve  the  fimple  in  the  augment,  without  fuffierm^  rlic 
I  to  go  into  the  biffing  found,  as  /jp//y,  tb(m  pitiest^  bepUies^  or  pitied^  mi^btier^  ^ttfor- 
Sbiery  ttsfentte^h^  thirtieth^  &c.  This  is  agreeable  to  the  general  rule,  which  forl>i<3< 
the  adje£Hves  or  verbal  terminations  to  alter  the  foumi  of  the  primitive  -Vferl>  01 
nnun.  See  N0..38 1 .  But  in  the  words  bestiah  cekttialtfrottHerf  admixtmt^  Sec 
where  the  s,xorn  precedes  the  /.  this  letter  is  pronounced  like  tcb  or  //A»  infte^c 
of  ji  ( 291 ),  as  bes-tcbial,  cekt-ttbial,  fnn^ebeer^  admix-Ubion^  Sec. ;  as  alio  ^irhei 
the  /  is  followed  by  eou^  whatever  letter  precede,  as  rigbteoms^  piteoBs^pUmt^aw^j 
Sue.  pronounced rtgbtcbeofu. pttfbeomt^ plen-tcbeoutf  Set,  The  fame  may  be  ob 
ierved  of  /  when  fucceeded  by  uou  as  un^wmtt  prefumptumUf  Sec.  pronoaaa^^ 
ung^ihuomt  frtfumpAcbuouu  Ac.     See  the  words^ 
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-It    h    '  c  fciuiid  V,  .  .  .  tu 

%%     '  14  ^Ai  iViund  \  h\\\  ihcfc  are  To  luiie  lubjed  io 

I  pit.  be  I  he  belt  guide. 
4t  ihc  j;  of  wordit  \%  tharp^  >ti  m  ihan^^  th'ittf  ^c*  cicepl 

ti'i  ^  'J.  f,  lAtf^f  /j6r*«t  fiir^  ihfe^  tfjriri  ibfmt  f^'^  t^  v.f^^  Mr/r^ 

thoti^  ihitgh^  fhuti,  thf^  And  their  c-  :  . 

,wii'  -.  iferSs  tp  'wrrath,  Eo  J'(^//^»  to  imtlmth   to  <«/A   to  imooih  to 

I  lo  njirr  ;  »li  wliich  o^ght  10  bc  writicn  With  ihc  r  HrtjJ  i  not  only  to  dif- 
JuflM  of  ihcm  Trooi  the  aouns,  htit.  to  iliow  th.u  M  %\  fgft :  for  though 
llbriitn4l«u£dni^TT]e'i  proootinced  fbft  ;iJt  in  lo  ^mth^  ta  aiwiA,  &c  yetlAc 
att^«u*i  rf  ^i»m<l*  1%  ftever  pronounced  hard,  'Fhcre  is  as  obvioui  ;iti  Jiniilogy 
lor  ihu  too&tl  C^  vcrU^^i  us  far  the  ^  found  of  j  in  verbi  ending  in 

/r  (41TM  ^r,  ,J  write  Tome  verbs  whh  <-,  and  others  without  it^ 

1*  "  '  k-     rWbeit  way  10  fh  >w  the  abjurduy  of  mir  crrthograpby  in 

thi  ■  4/t  voltiie  10  dmw  out  the  aoum  und  verbs  its  they  ^aml  ia  Jobi»^ 


At^eairct  and  Noim«, 

Verbs* 

Ir^jr^. 

to  ^rmiie. 

^at^tmih 

to  *U»rra//j,  to  In^Q^fSth* 

1^ 

to  /^tf/y^^. 

^, 

10  ctoalbe^  tJQ  undimih. 

M. 

10  A*M^. 

i«M^ 

to  tm^^tk 

WK^h^ 

to  fflWul^* 

l^htikf 

to  fmtaihf. 

Aemk, 

^\lOiheatk. 

1      i«^*. 

to  /a(?|^. 

st^ 


r 


:\  be  mote  evident  Uian  the  aniilogy  of  the  ka^uage  In  this 

L ..  ..-^,  -,4ard  to  hc'itaie  a  on»mcJlt  Jt  writing  all  the  verbs  wtdi  the 

.^  ilii*  U  a  dcp^irtare  trom  oar  gre.it  le*ict»griiphcr,  which  he  himfelf 

--  -' —   ^^  Qoching  but  in  idvericncf  coald  h^ve  led  him  into  ibis  un- 

i  jty  — It  mif  not  be  improper  to  obfet* c  here,  th;it  tbofe  fub- 

-'-.    '^    il-if  cod  with  iJj  iharp  itdopt  the  th  Rai  In  the  plur4j, 

xc    iivich  a  propenriiy  is  there  to  (lide  into  the  flat 

iy  hear  This  Ibund  in  the  genitive  cafe*  a&  M?  wiwV 

n ,      In  the  fame  manner  we  he^ir  of  paying  fo  inuch 

,^d  of  home'^eni  ati4  iaxa  :  and  fliopkccpcrf  tellns 

'.'.  inllcad  of  ait  pricti      Nwyt  fotnc  go  lo  far  ai  to 

ftjnrmv  jrat  ,*  but  this  mull  !^e  carefuJIy  avoided 

ajSS  :ie  of  words,  cither  when  it  precedes  or  follr>ws 

GOOibO^riCt  sktf^it^hef^  ntfcftthe^  orghoJ^x^  orthography^  orthoepy,  th*wjrt,atf>^0rtt 

hne^  mhdtMfhvf^^  fl^nthrffy^  Btz    except  hrrHf^tH  farthmg^  farther^  n&rthfmt 

^rttf^  htttJS^^  muffhif.  wber«  the  th  is  Hal  i  but  tlie  two  Uft  wgrdf  art  better 

n  469.  T^ 
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469.  Tb  between  two  vowels  is  generally  foft  in  words  purely  Eneltfli,  as 
father^  fealher-theathcn^  hither^  thUhttswhither^  whether ^dtber^  nc'uhw^  weMiber^  tvc- 

thetx  wither^  gather^  together ^  pother^  mother, 

470.  T/j  between  two  vowels,  in  words  from  the  learned  Ungaages,  is  gene* 
rally  hard,  as  apathy f  sympathy^  mntlpatby^  Athens^  aiheift^  authentic,  author,  authori- 
ty, athirfi,  cathartic,  catheJraK  catholic,  catheter,  ether,  ethics,  lethargy,  Lethe,  levia- 
than, litharge,  lithotomy,  mathesis,  mathematics,  methofl,  pathetic,  plethora,  polypuithy, 
prcthonotary,  anametha,amethyjl^  theatre*  amphitheatre,  apothecary,  apotheosis, 

471.  Th  is  fometimes  pronounced  like.fimple  t,  as  Thomas^  thyme,  Thames, 
asthma,  phthisis,  phthisic,  phthisical^  and  is  filent  in  twel/thtide,  pronoonted/w/^- 
tide. 

T  silent. 

473.  Tis  filent  when  preceded  by  /,  and  followed  by  the  abbreviated  ter- 
minations  en  and  le,  as  hasten,  ehafteu,fasten,listetty glisten,  christen,  moisten,  which 
are  pronounced  as  if  written  haee^n^  chace^n,  &c. ;  in  hursten  the  /  is  heard :  fo 
castle y  nestle,  trestle,  wrestle,  thistle,  whistle,  epistle,  bristle,  gristle,  jostle,  apostle, 
tbrostje,  bustU,  justle,  rustle,  are  pronounced  as  if  written,  cassle,  sscssle,  &c. ;  in 
pestle  i!t\t  t  is  pronounced ;  in  of  ten,  fasten,  and  eoften,  the  /  is  filent,  and  at  the 
end'of  feveral  words  from  the  French*  as  trait,gout,  (tafte)*  eclat.  In  the  firft 
of  thefe  words  the  /  begins  to  be  pronounced  ;  in  the  laft>  it  has  been  fometimes 
heard ;  but  in  the  fecond,  never,  toupet  is  more  frequently  written  taupeex  and 
is  therefore  not  irregular.  In  hiUet-doux  the  /  is  filent»  as  well  as  in  bamtboy. 
^Tht  fame  filence  of  /  may  be  obferved  in  the  Englifh  words,  Christmas,  chesnut, 
mortgage,  ostler,  bankruptcy,  and  in  the  fecond  f3^1able  of  mistletoe,  lii  currsmt 
and  currants  the  /  is  always  mute.     $ee  No.  102, 105,  405. 

r. 

473.  ^  is  fiat/y  and  bears  the  fame  relation  to  it  as  b  does  to  ^,  J  to  t,hsiTd 
g  to  k,  and  s  to  /  (41).  It  is  never  irregular :  and  if  ever  filent»  it  is  in  the 
word  twelvemonth,  where  both  that  letter  and  the  e,  are  in  colloquial  pronancia- 
tioU)  generally  dropped,  as  if  written  twePmonth, 

W  initial. 

474.  That  fv  at  the  beginning  of  a  word  is  a  confonant,  has  been  proved 
already  (9)  iS9)'  I'  «  always  fdcnt  before  r,  as  in  wraei,  wrangle,  wraM,  wrath, 
wreak,  wreath, wreck, wren,  wrench,wrest,  wrestle, wretch,  wriggle,  wrigbt,  wring, 
wrinkleiwrist,  write,  writhe,  wrong,  wrought ^  wry,  awry,  bewray;  and  before  h 
and  the  vowel  a,  when  long,  as  whole,  who,  6cc.  pronounced  bok,  boo,  &c. 

475.  IV  before  b  is  pronounced  as  if  it  were  after  the  b,  as  hoo^,  why,  hoo-en, 
when,  &G.;  but  in  whole,  whoop,  &c.  the  fingle  and  double  0  coalefcing  with  the 
fame  found  in  w,  this  laft  letter  is  fcarcely  perceptible.  In  swoon,  however,  this 
letter  is  always  heard ;  and  pniuouncing  it  so^,  is  vulgar.  In  sword  and  asu^mer 
it  is  always  filent.  In  two  it  mingles  with  iu  kindred  found,  and  the  number 
two  is  pronotinced  like  the  adv^ b  too.  In  the  prepofitions  toward  and  towards^ 
the  w  is  dropped*  as  if  written /^av/ and  toards,  rhyming  with  hoard  itnd  hoards; 
.but  in  the  adjedives  and  adverbs  toward  and  towardly,froward  soidfrowarcBy, 
the  w  is  heard  diftindly-  It  is  fometimes  dropped  in  the  laft  fyllable  of 
etwiwardf  a^  if  written  awiim/i  bat  this  pronunctadoa  is  vidgSB** 

^16.  X 
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A^  X  ftmltuer  eompofed  of  ihofc  wtiMi  hir^  bcco  atrtajf  conGJrrfdt 


itHerrCoct  ^U  need  bur  lit 


;i).    Tt  t»  iUc  or  diarp  l^e 


]jw«. 


.47 


7.  Jt  ha 


»  SI  V 


ti&txtrtttt 


\  wtib  < 


i  r  r,  vhcn  it  cndi  4  lyUuble  with  the  accmi  tt|3 

'fy^tt  v%c.  of  when  ibc  accent  ii  on  the  acxt  fylUblei  if  1^ 


I 


47 H.  Xbas  t'.i  tia:  foiitict  like^t  when  Uic  uercenl  ii  not  on  it«  snd  tli    ''  ' 
tiigffBaVik  havtfv^  the  accent  he^ni  with  a  vowel »  a.»  utirt^  rxi$m^i, 
proocu!  -ampf^f  £;g%ittt  $6€^     The  f^nrc  found  fnar  be  o 

I  fnlW,.  rdkt/rt  ^c^  pronounced  ig'-Mthit,  f^rMfr  r  Km  rf 

<i*rx  ifjce&i  be  t-a  liic   x  in  the  polffyll-ibk  rxhibuhn^  r 
u  dsen  florid,  ms  in  txtrthf  ( 7 1 )  i  but  m  compound  woj 
cid»  m  4«  tins  later  reiaiiu  %n  pnmUivc  found,  ^sjix^t'jnt  iaxamn.  v^a. 
9<rxiiti*«i,  nitttffte,  &c.  i  10  vilikh  wc  miif  »dd  ihc  flmpkt  in  our  Unguagej 
damwk^  ami  frvnmkj  z  (n  tJiat  Uiis  popenritj  of «  to  beeonief/s,  fcemib  con* 
tftocd  10  tlur  tofqaaEnhk  prcpofuion. 

479>  i^  liley«  a  aipcrated«  or  mkes  the  fonnd  of  k  aAer  It,  only  when  tJu 

scccit  ^  fic^ve  1* '  *- '^^  ^-^'-rencc  between  htttfrf  end  /«*.^*jiria««  ;  ifnxio 

ausci  ^fitf/  in  ^  ion  of  which  wordi,  uoihrng  will  dlie^l 

bot  tccittrmj  to  m\'  ^      it  wa^  ahfeFvod  that ;  is  never  ^dptrated,  ol 

promtaccd  blceii^*  L  the  accent  is  on  the  precedmg  fylbblc  (45o)<f 

andibuwIlRn  tlic  ac.cui  1^  naihc  futceeding  vowtl,  thougli  d^e  »  ifTequefitl| 
is  proDOOactJ  like  &,  it  i^  never  founded  %^  :  from  which  ptemrfts  we  mi    _ 
COflchdr^  tbit  /lunr^  and  hmrhtist  ought  to  be  pronounced  tafkihury  ani ' 
i^fttnii^*  Mid  HOC /^-^o-rjcf/i  as  Mr,  Sheridan  fpells  it.     The  fame  ermur 
juhj  tbtmgh  bit  profiimciatifm  of  all  tbe  compound &«  iuxuriamftiur-mrianf^  lux* 
mri^ie^  Stv'.  K^ri'rh  unqueflionably  ought  to  he  pronounced  lug*^U'ri'^n€€^  (tt£^U'_ 
ri  I  four  fySkbkf^  and  not  in  tJirec  only,  as  they  ar 

4B0.  Tl  t^^^s  ^*^1  ^c**^  "^^  ^^  decide  in   the  i^'Ord  ^nxiou^  *nd 

mmmetj  t  ^  l  (>  heiWe  the  j?  in  the  firH  word,  it  U  natni^tUy  divinhk 

mto  imk^mz  natgr«1ly  pronounced  ani'thm  :  but  as  the  accent  is  after 

ihcam  theut'DQU  word,  and  the  hifling  found  cannot  h^  strpiriUed  456),  it 
itmft  nasfikrily  be  ptonounced  an^-^ittj.  But  Mr.  SherkUn.  wiUjout  any  rt- 
^;  ■  :  compDWcnt  kiters  of  thdc  words,  or  the  diiFcrenl  pofiiion  of  the 

k'..  tkn  rvnly  fpelkd  ihcm  wiih©ut  afpl ration,  hut  without  ktting  the  * 

m  liic  <;oiupo/kinn  of  the  hid  wordf  go  into  ^  ;  for  thus  tliey  Hand  in  htf  Vk" 
^^Oftary  '  mi-spts  f  ^nk'i  i  ^e^ff ,  (4561. 

4S1*  Tbc  letter  *,  at  the  beginning  of  words,  goes  into  z,  as  Xerx^»t  Kens- 
pirn.  Jcc*  pToaocnced  2^*^?^^/!'/,  Zmflott^  &c,  j  it  ii  filcnt  At  the  end  of  the 
FnaKb  hl^  im^^  aad  protiounccd  like  «  in  Uam ;  often  and  better  written 

2^  T.  li  always  llic  fame  found  j  and  ihi?  has  been  fiifi_ 

Jy  dcil  Tig  its  B;al  cb ampler  (4<5) ;  when  it  is  a  rowel  at 

Ecod  1^  '  ii>k  witb  the  iicccnt  upon  it,  it  is  founded  eia<aly  hkc 

t^idl  iti\^^^  -     ^^'t  ty-rmhft'pij^  &c*  1  but  at  the  end  of  a  word  or 

ifiUUc.  wiilumt  tbc  ACiccni,  it  is  pronounced  like  ihe  Hrfi  found  of  f,  Bm]f% 


c  OF  THE  NATURE  OF  ACCENT, 

Z. 

483.  Z  IS  the  flat  i,  and  bears  the  fame  rclatton  to  it  as  ^  doc$  to  ^,  i  to  /» 
hard  J?  toi,  and  v  to  /*.  Its  common  name  is  »sMir^»  which  Dr  Johnfon  cx- 
phins  into  /  hard;  if,  however,  this  be  the  meaning,  it  is  a  grofs  mlfnomtr : 
for  the  %  is  not  the  hard,  hut  the  foft  s  .•*  but  as  it  has  a  left  iharp,  and  there- 
fore not  fo  audible  a  found,  it  is  not  impoffible  but  it  may  mead  /  surd.  ,Zed% 
borrowed  from  the  French,  is  the  more  falhionable  name  of  this  letter :  but,  in 
my  opinion,  not  to  be  admitted,  becaufe  the  names  of  the  letters  ought  to  have 
no  diverfity* 

484.  Z,  like  /,  goes  into  afpiraiion  bf^ore  a  diphthong,  or  a  diphthongal 
vowel  after  the  accent,  as  is  heard  in  vixier^  glazirr^  grazier t  &c  pronounced 
vM'i'er^  glazbi'ery  grazh'nr^  jtc.  The  fame  may  be  objferved  df  nziirr,  r** 
9urt^  &e. 

485  Z  IS  filent  in  the  French  word  rendezvous  ;  and  is  pronounced  in  the 
Italian  manner  as  if  /  were  before  it.  in  mzs  ^into,  as  if  writtep  nut9*>uoio. 

Thus  have  we  endeavoured  to  exhibit  a  juft  idea  <  f  the  principles  of  pronun- 
ciation, both  with  refpea  to  fmgle  letters,  and  their  various  con>bmations  into 
fyllables  and  words.  The  attentive  reader  mull  have  obi'erved  how  much  the 
founds  of  the  letters  vary,  as  they  are  differently  a.Tociated.  and  how  n^uck 
the  pronunciation  of  thefe  aflbciations  depends  upon  the  pofition  of  the  accent. 
This  is  a  point  of  the  utmoft  importance,  and  a  want  <f  attending  toil  haa 
betrayed  fcvcral  inceni'>us  men  into  the  groifed  aMiirdities.  lliis wiUmorc 
folly  appear  in  the  obfervations  on  accent,  which  is  the  next  point  Co  be  con- 
fidered. 


OF  THE  NATURE  OF  ACCENT. 

4S6.  The  accent  of  the  ancients  is  the  opprobrium  of  modern  criticifm. 
Nothing  can  (how  more  evidently  the  fallibility  of  the  human  faculties  than 
the  total  ignorance  we  are  in  at  prefent  6f  the  nature  of  the  Latin  and  Greek 
accent .f  This  would  be  Hill  more  furprifing  if  a  phenomenon  of  a  fimilar 
kind  did  not  daily  prefent  itfelf  to  our  view.  The  accent  of  the  Engliih-  lan- 
guage, whi'^h  is  conftantly  founding  in  our  ears,  and  every  moment  open  to 
mveftigation,  feemsas  much  a  myilery  as  that  accent  which  is  removed  almoft 
two  thoufand  years  fromoor  view,  Obfcarity.  perplexity,  and  confuOon,  run 
through  ev^ry  treatife  on  the  fubje6t,  and  nothing  could  be  fo  hopelefs  as  an 
attempt  to  explain  it,  did  not  a  circumftance  prefent  itfelf;  which  at  once  ac« 
counts  for  the  confufion,  and  affords  a  clew  to  lead  us  out  of  it. 

48^7.  Not  one  writer  on  accent  has  given  us  fupb  a  definition  of  the  voice  as 
acquaints  us  with  its  effential  properties :  they  fpeak  of  high  andlow^  loud  and 
fi>f^  quick  and  flow,  but  they  never  once  mention  that  ftriking  property  which 

diilinguifhes 

*  Profeffor  Ward,  fpeaking  of  the  realbn  for  dtmUias^  the  <  at  the  end  ef  words  fayt, 
^  t  doabled  reuint  iu  proper  force,  which,  when  fiDvIe  at  the  end  of  wordi,  it  ffiaudw^o  «» 
**  as  bhtiiit  "  And  Dr.  Wallts  tells  ns,  that  it  is  ahnoft  certain  when  a  noun  has  i  hard  in 
die  laft  fyilakle,  and  becomes  a  verb  ;  tbu  in  the  latter  cafe  the  «  becomes  foft,  as  a  imse  b 
yronoitnced  with  the  hard  /,  and  to  iitut  with  the  i  foft. 

t  SeeOMervations  onthc  Greek  and  Latin  Accent  and  Qnantity,  at  the  end  of  tb«  K0f 

D,  and  Scriftve  l^npo  Kmb«i* 


to  the  Cbfioa  pcwiBciatiMi  eC  Greek,  JLatia, 
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^  uCKeft  rpealung  (mm  rmgii)^  feuixb^  fine!  whitlu  fiom  itt  f\\Sm^  fiom 
y^io  low,  xml  (mm  low  lo  bigh  wraj  noi  impxvperh  be  c^lV-  i 

r  dcYoicc         Ko  M^rmieft  *lfhciJ  writers  ktl  ihnOUt  ot    tJir   :iti 

r  the  nattsre  ef  jiccent :  ii  wai  ir. 

. .,  ,  .^^  ,   ...  I A  3D  idea  t>i'  the  fpcjkmg  votc«  n^'  i 

izowttCQT*     0O!  Iifi  tiv  ocice  divide  the  voice  ima  it\ 
-     ' '*-     bfc QT»t f  Tgiii ilit«,  an d  accent  be comci  « n p  i e-  u  p j^  n  >  i v  a\  .*  i  t ^v  u i  n '* j 

'rpiog  Ui^v  '^^     "  »nm  view,  let  ua  compare  the  accented  fftbblc 
♦  aad  wt  <  I  thi%  general  conclutlon  m^jf  be  4ftwii  j     •  Tlit 

itiidei  than  the  rdii  but  whcfi  It  Ii  '        '^ 

-  preceding,  iifid  lower  than  the  in 

Awn,  it  is  pnmcmnced  higiicr  *i>  wcU  ^t* 
r  preceding  oT  futcecding,**      rbc  oaly 
'*  when  the  accem  h  un  the  Lift  iyUAble  of  a  word 
.        and  which  u  the  concludtng  u-tird  of  a  dskouric," 
» wiio  ^r^  tAkcthis  dearlj  denaoi^lVatedt  may  cunfuk  Eletnenis  of  Elo^ 
B*£rc   ttrl  PT?;N*n  rr^-f.  ig|^     Qh  the  pTcfent  occalipn  it  will  be  fufiitknt 
ID  ohfen '.  ill  accent  \s  a«  well  under  ft  ond  a*  it  necedary  fot 

fic  fHetfUi^t^^L  1  v^ordsi  U'hich  is  the  cpa>]cO  ol  thii  irciitife  ;  iind  there* 

or*,  canilderiii^  i  -.ercly  as  ftrcfs,  we  Ih'il!  proceed  to  make  fome  remarks 

Mti  pfOfier  pointcn  tn  a  word^  and  cndcavotir  to  deteffc  ibme  eirours  in  the 
faadap^licarioii  of  ie. 

The  ^ifirtfit  p9ffiiont  ef  tk  Engiijh  Aicent, 

4$f*  Acfeatp  m  tts  very  nature,  implies  a  comparifon  with  other  fyUahlcs 

'iferciUe^  hence  we  maf  conclude,  that  monofyllubks,  prDperly  fpcakmg* 

ift  00  accent :  whtTi  ilie)*  arc  combined  with  other  monofyllables  and  form  a 

iliraffp  tbc  is  bid  upon  cme«  in  preference  toothers,  is  called  cm* 

' '^'*       -^  .  evident!)' points  out  tlie  mofl  figniiicant  word  in  a  fen* 

tr  reafons  d<^  not  forbid,  the  accent  ;ilw^ys  dwells  witlj 

'  -  --I  of  the  word  which,  from  its  iiriportiince,  the  heurci 

ccafion  toob  ervc  ;  and  this  is  necejrarilf  the  root,  or 

>;       r>ui  at  harmooy  of  termination  frequently  attracts  tlieac- 

ntotto  the  branches  of  words,  fo  the  iirft  and  moi\  natural  law  of 

•jraic  Ids  in  filing  the  ft  re  Is  than  Liny  of  the  other.  Owr 

Indeed,  with  peffedt  uniformity,  leave  the  principal 

Tcflioo  of  whst  fecmi  its  lawful  propeity  (501)  ; 

n.irioEJS,  of  winch  our  language  is  full,  aflume  a 

'  anginal  accent,   and  fublc^ing  many  of  the  words 

^tcit  own  cbflicul  lawi- 

4',^  rcforej  feems  to  be  regulated,  in  t  great  nicafurcp  by  ety- 

r  ■  '•■  .■  fmitj  the  Saxon,  the  accent  is  generally  on  the  root;  in 

-  mguages,  it  ii  generally  on  the  termination  ;  and  if  to 

>  (.  4  s  Lit  accent  wc  lay  on  jbme  words,  to  diftingtufti  them 

t'j  tf»  have  the  three  great  principles  of  accentuation;  name- 

1}^  uic  rmiic^i,  iLki  icrmLOajUonalr  mud  the  diilinftive. 


Eyctj  '     '         '^^^  fjfliablcs  has  necelTarily  one  of  them  accented,  and 
_1*  b  - '  ^  the  ^kc  of  ciinphafis,  wc  Ibmctimes  lay  an  ctjual  flreis 

tipeo 


cu 
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upon  two  (ncceBiye  fyllables,  as  iiUreSffime-times  ;  but  when  thefe  words  are 
proRoanced  alone,  they  have  never  more  than  one  accent.  For  want  of  attending 
to  this  dtftindion»  fome  writers  have  roandly  afTerted*  that  many  diflyllables 
have  two  accents,  fuch  as  convojfy  coneourfi^  difcord,  flnffwrech  :  in  which,  and 
iimilar  infiances,  they  confoond  the  diftindnds,  with  which  the  latter  fyUables 
areneceflarily  pronounced,  with  accentual  force;  though  nothing  can  be  more 
different.  Let  us  pronounce  the  laft  fyllable  of  the  noun  torment  as  diftin^y 
as  we  pleafe,  it  will  {iill  be  very  different  with  refpedt  to  force*  fvonx  the  fame 
Arllable  in  the  verb  to  ttfmtanii  where  the  accent  is  on  it.;  and  if  we  do  bat  care- 
foUy  watch  our  pronunciation^  the  fame  difference  will  appear  in  everyr  word 
of  two  fyllabks)  throughout  the  language.  The  word  Amen  is  the  only  word 
which  is  pronounced  with  two  confecutive  accents  when  alone. 

492.  There  is  a  pecoliarity  of  accentuation  in  certain  words  of  two  fyllablcs, 
which  are  both  nouns  sind  verbs,  that  is  not  unworthy  of  notice;  the  nouns  hav- 
ine  the  acceht  on  the  firft  fyllabk,  and  the  verbs  on  the  kft.  This  (eaoA  aa 
inuindtve  effort  in  the  language  (if  the  expreffion  will  be  allowed  me)  to  com- 
penfa^e  in  fome  meafure  for  the  want  of  different  terminationi  Ibr  thefe  differ- 
ent parts  of  fpeech.*  The  words  which  admit  of  this  diverfity  of  accent*  axe 
the  following. 


Nouns. 

abjea 

ibfent 

ibftraft 

accent 

mx 

aflign 

augment 

b6mbard 

cement 

c6neague 

c6Uea 

c6mpad 

c6mpound 

compreis 

c6ncert 

c6ncrete 

condud 

confine 

c6nflia 

cdnferve 

c6nfort 

c6nteft 

cdntrad: 

c6ntraft 

c6nvent 


Verbs. 
to  abj^a 
to  abilnt 
io  abdraa 
to  accent 
to  affix 
io  a(rign 
to  augment  ' 
to  bombard 
to  cement 
t9  colleague 
to  coU^a 
to  compaa 
to  comp6und 
to  compr^fs 
to  concert 
to  concrete 
to  conidua 
to  confine 
to  conflfa 
io  ^onf^ve 
to  confort 
to  cont^ft 
toctttktx&St 
/tfcontrift 
to  convent 


Nouns. 

Verbs. 

d6fcant 

to  defclnt 

digeft 
dfiy 

to  dig^ft 

\tOt&f 

fexpon 

to  exp6rt 

cxtraa 

io  extriia 

6xtle 

to  exile 

f46rment 

to  ferment 

frequent 

to  frequent 

Import 

to  import 

fncenfe 

to  inc^nfe 

Infult 

to  iniuit 

6bjea 

to  objea 

p^ume 

to  perfume 

p6rmtt 

to  permit 

pr6fix 

to  prefix 

pr6mife 

io  premtfe 

prfefage 

foprefage 

pr^fent 

io  pref^nt 

produce 

to  produce 

pr6jea 

to  proj^a 

proteft 

to  prot^a 

r^bel 

/oreba 

record 

to  rec6rd 

rtfufe 

to  refufe 

(ubjea 

to  fubj6a 

Noui 

vioff  a  partidfl 

ttl  termiiutioo.  has  iDcUnc^ 

to  phmounce  that  part  of  fpeech  with  an  accent  nearer  the  end  than  we  do  the  noon  £  f  q^I 
thoBgh  we  can  without  any  difficulty  pronoonce  the  Terb  with  the  accent  00  the  nocasa*  ^w^^ 
cannot  To  eaiily  pronoonce  the  partiaple  and  the  adverb  formed  from  it  with  that  «eccxit  • 


thoi  we  can  pronoonce  to  trmt/fart  with  the  accent  on  the  firft  fyUable ;  Vnt  not  fi»  «mfil J 
frii^^rimg  wnAtrii^f^nuifly.  Thii  it  a  foUd  rcafon  for  the  difUndion,  and  ought  to  ias^^^ 
ti8wbcrewectoteob(tfvet(«    At'^MrrtuAtiOitfMnUitVktott^sai^^iX^  Scctl« 
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cm 


NOQBS. 

Verbs. 

Nonni. 

cdnveHc 

to  converfc 

iiirvcy 

convert 

to  convert 

lonncnt 

convia 

U  convia 

trajca 
trui&fer 

t6nyoj 

U convoy 

ddert 

to  def^n 

trinfport 

difiyyimt 

9q  difcount 

Attribute 

Verbs. 
to  furv6y 
to  torment 
to  trajta 
to  transfer 
to  tranfpdrt 
to  attribute 

493*  To  this  analogy,  fame  fpeakers  are  endeavouring  to  reduce  the  word 
csntnOi  s  whicb,  when  it  fignifies  the  matter  contained  in  a  book,  is  often  heard 
«-!th  the  accent  on  the  firfl  fyllable ;  but  though  this  pronunciation  ferves  to 
diillngtiini  words  which  are  difitrent  in  fignification,  and  to  give,  in  fome  mea* 
fure,  adifimnce  of  form  to  die  noun  and  verb,  in  which  our  tongue  is  remark* 
ab\y  deficient,  dill  it  is  doubtful  whether  this  diftin^ion  be  of  any  real  advan« 
tagt  to  the  language.     See  Bowl.    This  diverfity  of  accentuation  feems  to 

have^laceVn  fome  €OD^K>and  verbs.     See  Countbr balance  and  the  fubfe- 

quent  words. 

494.  Sometimes  words  have  a  different  accent,  as  they  are  adje^ives  or 

fubftantives. 


Sabfbntfves. 
eagufis  the  month 

cbamp^n^  wine 
hdh^  banifhment 
£all6atf  a  lover 
imfiaa 
hmaHd 
Lcvoja^  a  place 

w^Wr  of  time 

Jitfme^  in  grammar 


Adje6Hves. 
augOfty  noble 
compdfS 

cb^faigHf  open 
nciU,  fmall 
ghllanty  bold 
inpna 
inv6liJ 

i^ant%  eadem 
miniite,  fmall 
fupine^  indolent 


495*  Sometinies  the  iame  parts  of  fpeech  have  a  different  accent  to  mark  a 
iif  ercnce  of  iignification. 


to  tbi^fiirt^  to  praaiie  magic  ; 
diftrt^  a  wildemefs 
k&ffk^  a  blow 
9isi/La-f  infidious 


10  conjure^  to  intreat. 

defertf  merit 

huffelf  a  cupboard 
Jinipr^  the  left  fide 


496.  In  this  analogy  fome  fpeakers  pronounce  the  word  Cmcordana  widi 
the  acoemonthe  firft  fyllable,  when  it  fignides  a  di^ionary  of  the  Bible  ;  and 
with  die  accent  on  the  fecond^  when  it  fienifies  agreement :  but  befides  that, 
^^rt  is  not  the  fame  reafon  for  diftinguifnin^  nouns  from  each  other,  as  there 
U  noons  from  verbs  ;  the  accent  on  the  firit  fyllable  of  the  word  Concordance 
gives  a  harfbaeis  and  poverty  to  its  found,  which  ought  to  be  afbtded. 

497.  fiat  though  the  different  accentuadon  of  nouns  and  verbs  of  the  fame 
fcrm  does  not  otend  fo  far  as  might  be  ezpededy  it  is  ceruin,  that  in  words 
^  two  fyllabks,  where  the  noon  and  verb  are  of  different  forms,  there  is  an 
<7^^t  tendency  in  the  language  to  place  the  accent  upon  the  firft  fyllable  of 
tl^ioon,  and  on  the  laft  of  the  verb.  .  Hence  the  nouns  011/rtf/^,  upjiart^  and 
^'proar^c  the  accent  on  the  firft  fyllable ;  and  the  verbs  to  v/Zj/Zf  to  ufhoMt 
3^toit{||^  ontlielaft. 
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4984  This  analogy  will  appear  ftill  more  evident  if  we  attend  to  the  accent 
of  thofe  nouns  and  verbs  which  are  compounded  of  two  words.  Every  dif- 
fyllable  compounded  of  words  which,  taken  feparately.  have  a  meaning«  may 
be  deemed  a  qualified  fubd^ntive  ;  and  that  word  which  qualifies  nr  defcribes 
the  other,  is  tliat  which  n^od  diftingui(hes  it,  and  confequently  is  that  which 
ought  to  have  the  accent :  accordingly  we  find  that  inkhorn^  outrage^  thairman^ 
freeboUyfand-box^book^cafe^peH'knife,  nave  the  accent  on  the  firft  fyllable,  whick 
is  the  fpecifying  part  of  the  word ;  while  gainfay^  forefeet  overlook^  underfeil^ 
have  the  accent  on  the  laft  fyllable,  which  is  the  leaft  diftinguifhing  part  of  the 
word.  I'his  rule,  however,  is  either  by  the  caprice  of  cuftom,  or  the  love  of 
harmony,  frequently  violated,  but  is  fufficiently  extenfive  to  mark  the  general 
tendency  of  the  language.  Akenfide  brings  the  verb  to  comment  under  this 
analogy : 


The  fober  leal 


**  Of  age,  «««rawirti«^onprodigioiuthiogft.? 
And  Milton  in  the  fame  manner  the  verb  to  commera : 

•    *'  And  looks  tommtrmig  with  the  flcies, 

«  Thy  rapt  foul  attiogin  thino  eyet."— i/  Pem/iyo. 

499,  Something  very  analogous  to  this  we  find  in  the  nouns  we  verbalize* 
by  changing  the  /  (h:^rp  of  the  noun  into  the  /  flat,  or  %  of  the  verb  ^457)9  as 
a  use,  and  to  use ;  where  we  may  remark,  that  when  the  word  in  both  parts  of 
fpeech  is  a  monofyllable,  and  (b  not  under  the  laws  of  accent,  the  verb»  how- 
ever, claims  the  privilege  of  lengthening  the  found  of  the  confonant,  when  it 
can,  as  well  as  when  it  cannot,  prolong  the  accentuation :  thus  we  not  only  find 
grafi  altered  to  grazft  bra:s  to  braze^  g!afs  to  gla%$^  price  to  pr}%i%  breath  to 
breathe.  &c.  but  the  r  or  f  (harp  altered  to  the ./  flat  in  advice  to  advife9  excufe 
to  excuft^  device  to  devifcf  &c  The  noun  adopting  the  (harp  hifling  ^und,  andL 
the  verb  the  foft  buzzing  one,  without  transferring  the  accent  from  one  fylla- 
ble to  another.  The  vulgar  extend  this  analogy  to  the  noun  praQice  and  the 
verb  tofraaife^  pronouncing  the  firft  with  the  i  fliort  and  the  c  like  (harp  #,  as 
if  written  ^rtf^//},  and  the  Uft  with  tlie  i  long  and  the /like  s,  as  if  written 
praQize ;  but  corredl  fpeakcrs  pit)nounce  the  verb  I'ke  the  noun ;  that  is,  as  if 
written  praSift,  Vht  noun  prophecy  and  the  verb  to  prophefy  follow  this  analogy, 
only  by  writing  the  noun  with  the  r  and  the  verb  with  the  /i  and  without  any  dif- 
ference of  found,  except  prono  incing  ^e  y  in  the  firft  like  o  amf  in  the  laft  like 
f  long  ;  where  we  may  ftill  difcover  a  trace  of  the  tendency  to  the  barytone  pro- 
nunciation in  the  noun^  and  the  oxytone  in  the  verb  (467).     See  Appendix  • 

500.  This  feeras  to  be  the  favourite  tendency  of  Englifh  verbs  ;  and  where 
we  find  it  crofled,  it  is  generally  in  thofe  formed  from  nouns,  rather  than  the 
contrary :  agreeably  to  this,  Dr.  Johnfon  hah  ohierved,  that  though  nouns  have 
often  the  accent  on  the  latter,  yet  verbs  have  it  felciom  on  tne  former  fyllable  ; 
thofe  nouns  which,  in  the  common  order  of  language,  muft  have  preceded  the 
verbs,  often  tranfmit  this  accent  to  the  verbs  they  form,  and  inverfely  :  thus 
the  noun  noaler  muft  have  prec^eded  the  verb  to  water ^  as  the  verb  to  correfpond 
»uft  have  preceded  the  noun  correfpondent ;  and  to  purfut  muft  clkim  priorit j 
xopurfuit^  So  that  we  may  conclude,  whenever  verbs  deviate  frnm  this  rule» 
it  is  feldom  by  chance,  9nd  generally  in  thofe  words  only  where  afuperior  law 
of  accent  takes  place*. 

.     .      decern 


■^ACCENT  ON  DISSVLLABLE8  AHD  TRISYLLABLES       ''^^H 

Jcmii  m  TwifiMkt.                                            ^H 

^^L^I.    Ai  n-nlJ 

i  Ifii-fcarein  fvll  iUei,  fbe  mnri  ^  ifllv  fs  ihcTr  :irfriU  tiHiUiU    ^^H 

by  beer                                                           ^^H 

'  h  to  them  ;                   ^^H 

tcriuiiuiionfc  ;<rc  ^^CTiCiuy  nivjun,   lui'.     MKvv>ijg^^^H 

{ltd,     Tliu^  /i>4  UcconKi  //OTT///  ;  pici^  poettft  ;  fiJiU  ^^^| 

i-.dJyt  nnd  M/tfirvianlij^  witUmil  i                          ^^^M 

.€  prtfpofUlvi:  if/ir,  or  ihi:  fu1jjun£li>                          ^^H 

^^^ff^RR  nrnf<  ^c  mav  pctcdro  tiii:  glanntt  ^bfurdit?  which  prcvuiU  cvtn  m        ^M 

li          _  I     .                                                   -        ■ 

Tonanncmg  the  pkn^l  d ^rim^/i^    tnd  G^cn  the  rtn*        ^1 

^^H_     ** 

..   the   feconti  fylL+Wc,  like  yir^r-y/ ;iiitiy«*v^/ f  hjr        H 

^B    we  mi 

.  Juiih^fi   :ini!  Juuh^ft,  ^*  frur^ft  and  prim 'pi  /         ^| 

^^V           ¥\ 

tcfs  htjn  With  rhc  bitcrthiin  witT^  ♦^->^'nKT-           ^^^| 

^H 

rccfyllaltks  Collnw  the  Eitiitlrtgy  >                    m  tttofc  ^^^| 

^K  " 

cbc  iuccnt  to  die  \a\\  fylliiblc,  m  u  lxs.    ucconomj  ^^H 

^■fct 

>\^%\  m;iny  verbs,  intfccJt  of  three    iVlUbks  arc        ^H 

^H  «i>n 

fjf  two  ryllublcs  ;  and  then,  afcorjing  to   ll^c  ^^^| 

^H  priTr.r 

not  thj:  feconJary  of  diftinOion.  wc  m^v  eftecm  ^^^| 

Hut 

ve  ;  ftich  nrc  amtf^ii^^  irtUrcfJ^,  /■■              f  ja-    ^^^B 

^B  ir,r 

.,  &c- \fchik  the  gcncndky  rf  wiM               :^  in         ^| 

^V  ' 

itnd  icf,  retain  the  accent  of  ihc  fimplc*  4^  truuffrf         ^M 

^K^ 

nd  iKc  whok  tribe  of  trifyUiiblc  verbs  m  afft  'cry         ^^ 

^^^^ 

f  on  t!ie  latl  ij  Ibblc  :  but  word*  of  tlirfc  fylla*         ^M 

^^^^^^^■rj. 

:  m  the  Iciifned  l^mguitgcs  frofo  which  they  4re         ^| 
I  ncccitiry  to  inquire  Iwvr  far  Engbih  stccent  h  re-         ^M 

^^^^^^^^^^^^H» 

^■PHt,^ 

».»  ^,;^aiid  l^atln.                                                                         ^| 

^Koiib/«^k^  ' 

'  *  ^Vi-^i  #ii^  /Uilia  ^tf^if r,  «ff  li*  ^tftvfl/  -?/  B^liJ^  PahfylMks.         H 

^B   f-i 

*              '^i  lirgtlyfrom  the  Itsimed  langtisgcs,  it  it         H 

^H  m>: 

11  Ihouid  be  in  fome  inrafiiTc  inflAienctdby          H 

^H  iJktt 

k  accent,  w;is^  indeed,  eflcntiaUv  different         ^| 

^■_&o«»d 

!  s  frcim  the  Creek,  coming  to  us  throngh    ^^H 
t-d  as  to  lofc  their  ongin;u  accend  and  10    ^^H 

^^kft^ 

^^Hu_^ 

- ;  the  Laiiii  accent  H'hich  we  muil  chiefiy  ^^H 

^^^^^^^L 

!j  our  own.                                                               ^1 

^^^^^^^^^^^r ' 

It  may  he  kid  down  if  ♦that  when  words  came         H 

^mt^^ 

u  or  Latin,  the  f ^rnc  accent  oogbi  to  be  preferved         ^| 

^Hoj 

1-  w    tr.-mr^Ui^  AfCQrum,  didator^  gUJiaior^mfdhturf          ^M 

^B 

>c  tlie  penultimate  accent  of  the  original  1         ^M 

^^^^w^ 

v  ix^i.M.iiCy  of  oar  languitgc  has  placed  the  accent         H 

^^^^^^^^Hir 

01*1  finator^  attdit^r,  ckairixy  p/ethra^  Sec.  in  oppo*          ^M 

^^^^^^V ' 

'  un  of  thcfe  wordsi  and  would  have  infallibly         ^M 

^^^^^^K , 

.  '1?,  ^nd  ^cumtn^  ii  tJie  learned  had  not  fteppcd          ^| 

^^^^V^i^  ii^^u 

^i^^Hh  ^^4i  Ap^  ^I^<  i^vaibn  of  the  Gothic  accent,  aad         H 

^^ 

0                                         i^  ^_^B 
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to  prefcrvc  the  ftrcfs  inviolably  on  the  fecond  fyllable  :  nor  has  even  the  inter- 
pofition  of  two  confbnants  been  always  abl^  to  keep  the  accent  from  mount- 
ing up  to  the  antepenuhimate  fyllafcle,  as  we  may  fee  in  m'tmfter^  finifier^ 
charaSer^  &c. ;  and  this  may  be  faid  to  be  the  favourite  accent  of  our  language. 
See  Miscellany. 

(c)  Butnotwithftanding  this  prevalence  of  the  antepenultimate  accent,  the 
general  rule  ftill  holds  good ;  and  more  particularly  in  words  a  little  removed 
from  common  ufagc,  fuch  as  terms  in  the  arts  and  fcicnces :  thcfe  are  generally 
of  Greek  original ;  but  coming  to  us  through  the  Latin,  mod  commonly  con- 
traft  the  Latin  accent  when  adopted  into  our  language.  This  will  appear 
plainly  by  the  following  lifts :  and  firft,  let  us  fcled  fome  where  the  Greek 
and  Latin  accents  coincide  : 


plethora, 

metabafiSy 

emphafis, 

antifpafis^ 

antichcfis. 


antiphradsy 

prot^fis, 

metathefiSy 

epentbefiSy 

aphaerefisy 


'fdj  Anotlier  lift  will  fhow  us  where  the  accents  of  thefe  languages  dif- 
fer : 


antanaclafiSy 

eatachrcfiS) 

paracentefis, 

apofiopefis, 

antiptofis, 

anadiplofiS; 

auxefis,^ 

mathefiSy 

cxegefis, 


»cUX«f<C, 
«CV4^l3rX«0>K, 

fA»Bwflty 


hydrophobiai 

cyclopaedia, 

aporia, 

profopopoeia,. 

epiphonema, 

diaphorefiSy 

diploma, 

parogoge, 

apoftrophe, 


4rp«^»ir04r««tf, 

/ifffepii0-fC, 


In  this  lift  we  perceive  the  peculiar  tendency  of  the  Latin  language  to  ac- 
cent the  long  penultimate  vowel,  and  that  of  the  Greek,  to  pay  no  regard  t» 
it  if  the  laft  vowel  is  fhort,  but  to  place  the  accent  on  the  antepenultimate. 
It  will,  however,  be  eafily  perceived,  that  in  this  cafe  we  follow  the  L.atin 
analogy  :  this  analogy  will  appear,  more  evident  by  a  lift  of  words  ending  in 
ofis'f  where,  though  the  c>in  the  penultimate  fyllable  is  the  omega,  the  Greek 
accent  is  on  the  antepenultimate : 

tVip0^«^x«^«Cy  ^xMftcf^etffti^  «r«#'r&/u4t0'iry  mfM.mv}t»rit^ 

ti'r^ticcvi:^  junTttyif^arn^  9t/r«p6p«»c,  o^uveisiiMTif, 

This  analogy  has  led  us  to  accent  certain  words  formed  from  the  Greek  where 
the  omega  was  not  in  the  penultimate  of  the  original,  in  the  fame  manner  as 
thofe  words  where  this  lone  vowel  was  found  :  fuch  as  Exostosis  %  formed  from 
'is  and  •0^f«T,  Synneur^fii  from  o-dv  and  v«i/fcv,  &c*  This  tendency  therefore 
has  fufficiently  formed  an  analogy  ;  and  fmce  rules,  however  abfnrdly  formed 
at  firft,  are  better  than  no  rules  at  all,  it  would>  in  my  opinion,  be  advifablc 
to  confider  every  word  of  this  form  as  fubjedl  to  the  penultimate  accent,  and 
to  look  upon  apotbeofit  and  metamorphofts  as  exceptions. 

(c)  The  next  rule  we  may  venture  to  lay  down  as  a  pretty  general  one,  is 
that  if  the  words  derived  from  the  learned  languages,  though  an^licifed  by 
alteriog  the  terminatioDi  contain  the  fame  number  of  fyllables  as  m  the  ori- 

ginai 
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eta 


\m  ts«  V  Oil 

f  of  inch  cbttfes  oif  «rorili  la  fa«r«  im 


r....^.;4gCl, 


fnflmFt; 


Words  wfiSdi  iu%e«  Tit  the  pcTmhimatc  ffU^ble  : 
prrraltntt  prxrflJcnSi  ififlimoui, 

^  iff  5c  en  5,  ^        mtl.igittCi  ' 

at*  1,  fuiTrugan,  lutfragaiu, 

3«.  itr^A\  <"lir.  '  AC  find  all  but  tlic  two  firj^  have  a  diffcftnt  acr 

|tOi'  L;tim.  The  rule  frir  pUcing  Uic  ficccnt  m  that 

^  i^-^  .-..-i  *  ,.  *..  the  world  :  «f  the  pcmtltJmutc  lyil^^hle  U  lanj^ 
iLc  ^tteo^  \\  Qfi  it ;  ifiliort^  the  acccot  is  an  the  n.rtte()entih(in lU* 


iKiaa« 


fg)  Wor<!*  irUdi  lu^e  r  in  the  penultimate  fyllahle : 

exuberant, 

^    a^  t^jnincnt, 

prxccdentj  ^jiccllcnt, 

eh'T-taru,,  alienate^ 

1%  d£  legatee, 

i  .MLiltimatr  r  accented  in  Englifh  as  in  Latio,  ex- 

TIk  wriid  iihcnaii  dcp.iftsfrom  the  Latin  »' ccn* 

fsr»n  the  fJrfi  fy liable,  a^  it  derived  fVom  the  Englifh 

r^h  cither  long  or  fhort  in  Laim,  £iAd  in  this  cafe 


da.  ^ 

|)fCCirdcfiC, 
nt. 


exabfrant, 
eminent 
cKcelleiift 
;il  cnO| 
deligo. 


Lue^lia^^Uj  jircliu-  Uis:  ifiort  found  to  the  Jong  one* 
/i^  Wordi  vhkb  bavc  i  in  the  penuhimale  ryllahle : 


1  f-  Jf^\,  f  4*lf  J 

aeclrrus. 

pcrfpicicnc^p 

perfpk!ctUf 

T, 

dccl  vus. 

c6nlcicnce, 

con  let  en*. 

LU, 

proclivns. 

ubi^dicncc, 

obedlensi 

liilganw 

pcrtilcnce, 

peillkns» 

ni 

r-^  .,  ,.,. 

JIj  ppliciitei 

fupp!tcans»                 { 

K- 

trtphcate, 

cxpltc;tn£# 

Mr'-**' 

J 

abdk»tet 

ahdicunst 

^BBff^isC;^ 

>» 

providence. 

provldens* 

itr, 

-r>, 

fcrtinHte, 

fetlmoi 

mendicant. 

mcndjcansi 

Miinoctktt 

.   .s, 

rtfideni* 

rcfTdens, 

icdil-^Cii. 

-,      ..kE;>, 

diffiiicnce. 

difl7dens. 

#fl 

^-m, 

canfidencej 

ci>nndenSp 

in*. 

^ens, 

invtftigalCp 

invcftigo, 

Ai 

;,^ens, 

cAiWgiin, 

caftigo. 

"^^ 

;....,. 5^ 

ttxUic^lCf 

eitricOt 

-f 

ItJlUlGj 

irrttOp 

inicuigcn^ 

pr6t^(_^ite, 

profllgo, 

deJictCCtS 

inili-.ue. 

infUgo, 

Ui^: 

^  m^rds  wc 

find  a  very  general  coincidence  of  the 

4,.          . 

.  except  in 

the  hift  eleven 

wc^r  Js,  where  w^r  depart 

iW  Lauaa4i«2cttifmtlM:  penaltimate^  and  place 

it  on  oar  own  favrmntc 

fyUabla 

tm 
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fyllable  the  antejpdiulliMte. 


TH^fe  lift  W6rdi^  in^ft  dieltfert  be, ranked  as 


arrogans, 

innocent^ 

innocens, 

(tiflonans, 

renovate, 

TcnSvb, 

rcdolehs, 

dcfolale, 

dcfolo, 

inftlehs. 

dfcrbfate. 

dccord, 

bencvSlUs, 

elaboriU, 

claboro. 

cond^lens, 

laboraftt, 

laborans. 

indoleft^s, 

igiiorant, 

ignorans, 

arifiipote'fts. 

ftfibcate, 

fuffjco. 

fij  Words  Sahich  hiVe  b  lA  the  pfeiitaltifAate  fyllablfe : 

interrogate,  interrogo,  omnipotent,         omfifpotens, 

arrogant, 
\     diiTonatit, 
redolent, 
inf6leht, 
benevolent, 
coiidolfehre, 
indolence, 
artnip6tent, 

In  this  lift  the  diScrencc  of  the  Englifh  and  Latifi  accent  is  confiderable. 
The  fix  laft  words  defcrt  the  Latin  penultimate  for  the  Englifli  antepenulti- 
mate accent,  and  condolence  falls  into  an  accentuation  diametrically  oppofitc. 

(k)  Words  Vrhich  have  u  te  the  penultimate  fyllaMe ; 

iabulate,  fabul^r, 

maculate,  maculo, 

adjuvate,  adjuvo» 

c6rnigat€^  corrugo, 

petulant,  petulans, 

difputanr,  difputans, 

{mpudent»  irapudens, 

fp^culate,  fpeculor, 

pullulate,  pultulo, 

Here  we  find  the  general  rule  obtain,  with,  perhaps,  fewer  ejceptions  than  id 
any  other  clafs.  Adjuvate^  pecuhte^  mdim/uraiey  at«  the  only  abfoitiitb  devia- 
tions ;  for  o^daratehzs  the  accent  frequently  on  the  fecond  fy liable.  See  the 
word. 

(0  To  thefe  lifts,  perhaps,  teight  be  added  the  Engllfti  word*  ending  in 
thttfjtony  and  ity :  for  though  tioh  ^iidjhn  are  rea4y  prtmounced  in  one  fvUable, 
they  are  by  almdft  all  our  orthtiepifts  generally  divided  into  two  ;  And  confe- 
quently  natidn^  pronunciation^  occafion^  txafan^  &e.  contain  the  fame  ntimber  of 
fyllables  2is  »d//d,  pronunciation  eccofioy  evafio^  &c.  kftd  have  the  accent  in  both 
Engliftx  and  Latin,  on  the  antepenultimate  fyllaM«.  TheVame  may  be  obferv- 
ed  of  words  ending  in  i/y,  as  dvoerfity^  variety^  ^c  from  droerfittut  ^oeerietas^ 
&c. 

(m)  By  this  fekd^ion  (whtth,  though  not  an  t»aA  enumeration  erf  every 
particular,  is  yet  a  fufficient  fpecimen  of  the  cott^fpondence  of  Latin  and  £n« 
glifk  accent)  we  may  perceive  that  there  is  a  general  rule  running  through 
both  languages,  nefpef^ing  the  accent  t^i  polyfyilahles,  which  is,  that  when  a 
fmgle  vowel  in  the  penultimate  is  followed  by  a  fmgle  eonfonant,  the  accent  is 
on  the  antepenultimate.  This  is  fo  agreeable  to  Englifh  analogy,  that  in 
words  derived  from  the  Latin,  where  the  penultimate  vowel,  followed  by  a  An- 
gle confonant,  is  long,  and  consequently  has  die  accent,  we  almoft  always  nc- 
glea  this  exception,  as  it  may  be  called,  in  the  Latin  language,  and  fall  into 
our  own  general  rule  of  accenting  the  antepenultimate.  Ndr  is  it  unworthy  of 
being  remarked,  that  when  we  neglc^  the  accent  of  the  original,  it  is  almoft 

always 


p6pulate, 

popiilo, 

fubjugate, 

fnbjiigo. 

abducent, 

abduccns, 

relucent, 

reliicens, 

imprudeht> 

imprudens, 

adjutant! 

adjutans, 

peculate, 

peculor. 

indurate. 

induro, 

obdurate, 

obdiiro. 

^v 

ACCXNT  OK  rOLtHVLUAriLrjI.    ^^^^H^^H 

j^j\^Ttv  Ui  rTirc  t 

r  al  !cna  a  frHiblc  liighrr:  ais  mf^m  mi  imUoKi  4W  U                1 

wt^, 

1,  ^hmr  tbi  a^c^nt  o4  tjie  fotgltOi  word  m      ^^1 

^■b|k. 

coioct4eD(t€  ti  neectii  lietwcen  Lutiti            H 

^^^^^K^ 

•'^^  -      ^-.athcEn,-'^^  d»            ■ 

^^^^^^Hl 

It?**  vtitfk                      H 

^^^HEmr^tJT 

Hi 

^^^H^jHlclu 

^^1 

^^K 

^^BF^"^' 

■ 

^^■■k.  •nco' 

*               ^H 

^msjst^r 

fl 

^^■^^'tnrvi 

.   .     .              i^».^.w^  ^tj^     ^^H 

^^^Ha 

T 16  ki  nn  (  4  9 1  )>                                                       ^^H 

^^^^^■^ 

ifi'ci  it^edcfjvcd  from  the  Ltt  -  *      «  —     vc      ^^H 

^^^^U.^ 

marc  ;ipprtfit  ih*in  Uic  coi                        ic            ^^ 
T    ;tnd  the  t'e  i>nd<ir]r  *i>.                i  \^  M-e            ^| 

^^Bp^M/ 

^^no  fi 

u  pTontuidHikm  of  it.                     fiiii^jvY,^            H 

^^^^k^»  icx'/i 

■  the  accent  Ofi  tlic ;:                             .ic,             ■ 

^^^^^^Bn<9cnno^ 

von  fit,  rMTimmh^  •ft                                  .  f|              H 

^^^^pc  are  frt 

ill  our  Ens^Iiili                          ■  uMlivk  WM^dt,              H 

^^PpBCCAicO. 

.a    iylbbic.                                      .*  luKKfAlAiLl,                  H 

HTrf /  TT^^j  rd^ 

<i3  !ci  die  gttantity  of  t!ic  anicpenultimattf  iyihihlc  m  polyfyl-             H 

^K' 

r,at,  regitidlds  of  the  quaniity  of  the  origiti^d,  wt             H 

^^^^^U.^' 

How  the  analogy  of  our  own  l.mgiingt,  I'hii  iiiiit-             H 

^^^^Hv* 

vowel,  unJefs  it  be  w,  followed  by  a  fmglc  ctm*              ■ 

^^^^^^P 

f  llowcd  by  ti  llnglc  coi^foiuiUf  fucctcdcd  by  ;i              fl 

VIS  the  hrfl  y in  iiubim$  is  pronooncfd  long,  thongh              H 

iffOTX  tli  tliC   i^.' 

y  .*  tlic  funic  m,>y  be  obfcrvcU  of  die  r  nT)d  0  m  me*       ^^^1 

„      MmBiA  rm*5^ . 

^^fll  i  in  JfllrittfTit  and  tb(?  fuif  ;■  in  f/rrWrr.  are  pn-       ^^H 

H-^^ 

11  aJTidogy  (f07  ,  ti  '                 c        ^^H 

^^^^m^ 

VI,     l'V>r  thc^«tj//i//v                  ii             ^1 

^^^HLi-4t^4£n«W  Iryfii  iIm.  Gicck  iubi  litiiiii,  foe  Svi«i.AitCATiOM|  iw.  543,            ■ 

Tfrmmatjon&i  Mc^ni . 

^^^^^t    W^  l%^v«' 

'  ^*'^  *hat  the  Sajfon  tcrfni nations,  i  cgardlcf>  f-f  h^iPtnnrjf,  hI- 

^^^^C 

licrc  they  found  it*  let  the  advciiritioui  iylbijlcs  be  ever 

^^^^^^^' 

'     nttrntivc  chkfty  to  fcnfp,  prcfcfvcd  the  f^me  llm- 

^^^^^^■1 

i\m  the  comparnion  of  thctr  WiiuK  \  und,  if  fcnfc 

^^^^^^B' 

- .  it  xnuft  ht'  cunfeffffd,  that  oar  aiiict:itDr»  weie. 

^^^^^K^ 

r.cki  aad  i\om4ns.     What  mcdjod  could  to 

^^^^V 

rigidlf 

^^^^E. 

1  af  tli«s  cciwctdencc,  whcr^  lie  f^yi^  **  dl  vcrlfi^ 

^^^^^^^Kr^ 

r  othtTwift*.  hoy  ^ht  iii-c(^r!f  a*  if  f-  f^vuni!  in  sh* 

^^^H^^ 

M^^  animate.                                               t    wrtfij^ 

^^^^m'^ 

^  tfff,  u  nf»^'                                      \  1  UrAfit*^ 

^^B^^€«  tie:  cir^cl 

aniijiUJUtiioi  tn*;l''«nir^v*tJofi|,tliaCTltiCJireuE-.cr  wui  rictht  ti»:fl jiit^gie. 
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rigidly  prefcrvc,  and  fo  ftrongly  convey  the  fenfe  of  words,  as  that  which  al- 
ways left  the  accent  on  the  root,  where  the  principal  meaning  of  the  word  un- 
doubtedly lies  ?  J^ur  the  neceffi ties  of  human  nature  require  that  our  thoughts 
ihould  not  only  be  conveyed  with  force,  but  with  eaie  ;  to  give  language  its 
due  cfFe^,  ic  muft  be  agreeable  as  well  as  forceful ;  and  the  ear  ttiuft  be  ad- 
dreffed  while  we  are  informing  the  mind.  Here,  then,  terminational  accent, 
the  mufic  of  language,  intcrpofes ;  corredls  the  difcordant,  and  (irens^thens  the 
feeble  founds  ;  removes  the  difficulty  of  pronunciation  which  arifes  tt'om  plac- 
ing the  accent  on  initial  fyllablcs,  and  brings  the  force  gently  down  to  the  lat- 
ter part  of  the  word,  where  a  cadence  is  formed,  on  the  principled  of  harmony 
and  proportion. 

^^,  To  fo|-m  an  idea  of  the  influence  of  termination  upon  accent«  it  will  be 
fufficicnt  to  obfei-ve,  that  words  which  have  e'h  ia^  ie,  iot  eou^  in  tlieir  termination^ 
always  have  the  accent  on  the  preceding  fy liable :  thus  atheists  alien^regatia^  am- 
hrosla^  &c.  the  numerous  terminations  in  hn^  ian^  &c.  as  gradation^  promotion^ 
confusion^  lo^iciart^ physician^  Sec.  thofc  in  icus^  as  harmonioui^  abstepu9ust  &c.  thofe 
in  eous^  as  ouiragfous^  advantageousyScc,  Thefe  may  not  improperly  be  (lyled 
fcmi  confonant  diphthongs  (196). 

506.  The  only  exceptions  to  diis  rule  are  one  word  in  iat^  as  elfgiacy  which 
has  the  accent  on  the  f,  and  the  following  words  in iacal,9S  protodtaca/,  carJia- 
calf  Miacal,  genethUarai^  maniacal^  demomacalf  ammoniacaif  iberiacdlt  paradisiacal^ 
aphrodisiacal^  and  hypochondriacal;  all  which  have  the  accent  on  the  antepenul- 
timate i,  and  that  long  and  open,  as  in  idle^  title,  &c. 

507.  Nothing  can  be  more  uniform  than  the  pofition  of  the  accent  in  words 
of  thefe  terminations  ;  and  with  very  few  exceptions ;  the  quantity  of  the 
accented  vowel  is  as  regular  as  the  accent ;  for  when  thefe  terminations  are 
preceded  by  a  fingle  confonant,  every  accented  vowel  is  long,  except  1/  which, 
in  this  fituation,  is  as  uniformly  ihort:  thus  occasion,  adhesion^  erosiont^ni  con- 
fusion,  have  the  a,  e,  0,  and  o,  long ;  while  vision  and  decision  have  the  r  fhort. 
The  fame  maybe  obferved  oi  probation,  concretion,  devotion,  ablution,  and  exhibit 
ihm*  The  exceptions  are,  imfetuous,  especial,  perpetual,  discretion  and  battaiivn, 
which  laft  ought  to  be  fpelt  with  double  /,  as  in  the  French,  from  which  it  is 
derived,  and  then  it  would  follow  tlie  general  rule.  National  and  rational,  form 
two  mofe  exceptions  5  and  thefe  are  almoft  the  only  irregularities  to  which 
thefe  numerous  claffes  of  words  are  fubjea. 

508.  Nearly  the  fame  uniformity,  both  of  accent  and  quantity,  we  find  in 
words  ending  in  ic.  The  accent  immediately  precedes  this  termination,  and 
every  vowel  under  this  accent  but  tt  is  (hort ;  thus  Satanic,  pathetic,  eliptic,  har- 
monic, &c.  have  the  accent  on  the  penultimate,  and  the  vowel  (hort ;  while 
innicy  runic,  and  cubic  have  the  accented  vowel  long. 

509.  The  fame  may  be  obferved  of  words  ending  in  ical,  2J^  fanatical, poetical, 
tevitical,  canonical^  ^C.  which  have  the  accent  on  the  antepenultimate  fyllable, 
and  the  vowels  Cy  i,  and  0,  ihort ;  but  cubical  and  musical,  with  the  accent  on 
the  fame  fyllable,  have  the  u  long. 

510.  The  only  exceptions  to  this  role  are  arsenic,  choleric,  ephemericy  turmeric^ 
enpiricj  rhetoric,  Inihopric,  (better  written  bishopricky  fee  No.  400),  lunatic,  arith- 
metie,  splenetic^  heretic,  pciittc,  and,  perhaps  )»^/r^m/7/fc  ;  which,  though  more  fre- 
quently heard  with  Uie  accent  on  the  antepenultimate  fyllable,  ought,  if  pof- 
fible,  to  be  reduced  to  regularity.  Words  ending  in  scence  have  uniformly  the 
accent  on  the  penultimate  fyllable,  as  quiescence,  reminiscence,  &c.  i  concupiscence^ 
which  ha^  the  accent  on  the  antepenultimate,  is  the  only  exception. 

51 1.  In  the  ikme  manner,  if  we  take  a  view  of  the  words  ending  in  </jr,  we 

find 
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ft^d  tk  accent  itirariably  placed  on  the  preceding  fyllablp,  as  in  diversity, 
c&9grtityy  &c.  Oo.a  dofer  infpe^ion  we  find  evety  vowel  in  this  ante{)cnuhi' 
mate  fyllable,  when  no  confonant  intervenes,  pronounced  long,  as  deity^  pi^ty^ 
kt.  A  nearer  infpcdion  fhows  us,  that,  if  a  conron.int  precede  this  termi> 
lution,  the  precediz^  accented  vowel  is  fhort,  except  it  be  i/,  as  leverity,  curi^ 
Mty^  htpuuity.  See. :  we  find  too,  that  even  «  contra<fls  itl'elf  before  two  con- 
toTuaU-  as  ia  earwiy,  iaciiuruiiyt  £cc.  and  that  scarcity  and  rarity  (lignifyin^ 
uncommonnefs ;  for  rarity f  thinnefs,  has  the  a  fhorc) ;  are  the  only  exceptions 
to  this  rule  throughout  the  language.  The  fame  ob  ervations  are  applicable 
to  words  ending  in  ifyj  yisjmt:fyf  ctari/y^  3cc,  The  only  words  where  the  an- 
tepeanltimate  accent  in  woids  of  this  termination  docs  not  Ihortcn  the  vowel, 
arc  gkrify  and  notify .  The  y  in  tliefc  words  is  always  long,  liice  the  firft  found 
of  i  ;  and  both  accent  and  quantity  are  the  fame  when  thcfc  woxds  take  the 
ad£tional  fyUable  ahU^  zsjustijiahlei  rarefiabU,  &c.  (183). 

511.  To  thefe  may  be  added  the  numerous  clafs  of  words  ending  maroi/s^ 
e/vif/,  and  wflw,  as  barkarausf  vocifiroujy  ^nd  humorous:  all  which  iiave  the 
accent  on  the  anupennlumate  fyllable,  except  canorous  and  sonoroug  ;  which 
foTOit  nnlncky  fcholar  happening  to  pronounce  witli  the  accent  on  the  penul- 
timate iyilahJe,  m  order  to  ihow  their  derivation  from  the  Latin  adjedives, 
<atiar§m  suuijotarQus^  tbej  ftand  like  (Irangers  amidH  a  crowd  of  fimilar  words 
an  J  ai7  ^ire  to  betray  a  mere  Englifh  fcholar  into  a  wrong  pronunciation. 

To  polyiyllabks  in  theie  terminations  might  be  added  thofe  in  ative^  atory^ 
fTTt^,  &c. ;  words  ending  in  ativf  can  never  have  the  accent  on  tlie  penultimate 
fyllable^  if  there  is  a  higher  fyllable  to  place  it  on,  except  in  the  word  treativf  i 
and  when  this  is  the  cafe,  as  it  is  fcldcm  otberwife,  the  accent  feems  to  red 
on  the  root  of  the  word  ;  or  on  that  fyllable  which  has  the  accent  on  the  noun, 
adjefiive  or  vcrb^  with  which  the  word  in  ative  correfponds  :  thus  copulative^ 
eststmtkx,  mUirative^  &c.  follow  the  verbs  to  copuLie^  to  estimate^  to  alter^  &c. 
V^htsA  derivation  does  j)ot  operate  to  fix  the  accent,  a  double  confonant  will 
attrad  it  to  the  antepenultimate  fyllable,  as  appellative ;  and  two  confonants 
hare  fbmcdines  this  power>  in  oppofition  to  derivation,  as  adversative  and 
ar^mnUt^vey  from  advene  and  argument,  IncJicative  and  interrogative  are  like- 
wife  exceptions,  as  they  do  not  follow  the  verbs  to  indicate  and  interrogate  :  but 
a<  they  are  grammatical  terais,  they  feem  to  have  tuken  their  accent  from  the 
fccondary  accenty  we  fometimes  give  to  the  Latin  words  indicotivus  a^d  inters 
rogatnx  (fee  the  word  Academy).  Words  ending  in  ary,  ery.  or  ery,  have 
generally  the  accent  on  the  root  of  the  word  ;  which,  if  it  confifts  of  three 
iyllaUes,  maft  ncceflarily  be  accented  on  the  firft,  as  contrary^  treachery^  fae- 
/s'-y,  ^c. ;  ff  of  four  or  fi\t^  the  accent  is  generally  on  that  fyllable  which  has 
the  accent  in  the  related  or  kindred  words :  thus  eypostulatory  has  the  accent 
on  ibc  {ame  radical  fyllabies  as  expostulate  ;  and  congratulatory,  as  congratulate  : 
sBferr^aitry  aad  derogatory  are  exceptions  here,  as  in  the  termination  ative  s 
and  it  paaficatorjt  Jacrjficatory^^  signijicatoryy  vesicatt^ry,  &c.  have  not  the  ac- 
cent 00  tbe  firil  fyllable,  it  £^m%  to  arife  from  the  avcrfion  we  feem  to  have 
at  placing  even  the  fecondary  accent  on  the  antepenultimate  a,  (which  we 
ihouid  be  very  apt  to  do  if  the  principal  accent  were  on  the  firft  fylUble,) 

and 

•  llicie  vrordi  ov^ht  certainly  to  be  accented  alike ;  and  accordingly  wc  find  Dr.  lohn- 
SeAiMt*  Sbcridiii,  Mr.  Barclay,  and  Mr.  Smith,  place  the  accent  on  tbe  fccond  fyllable; 
WdM^ii  Fenoisg  zcoenxtjigtificaspry  in  the  fame  manner,  he  places  the  accent  on  the  ante- 
pes«kii»Sc  ^  pacificatory  i  afld  Kcnrack  fikewife  accents  the  fecond  fjUable  oS  /tgnijtcatory^ 
imt  ^hA  ^ pagifcaUry :  the  9ti|cr  9rthdeptfta,who  have  not  got  thcfc  words  have  avoided 
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and  die  difficulty  there  would  bo  in  pronouncing  fuch  long  words  wilh  fo  many 
unaccented  fylkbks  at  the  end,  if  we  were  to  lay  the  accent  on  the  Hrii. 
Words  ending  in  ^ivs  have  the  accent  regularly  on  the  penultioiate  fyllable, 
except  adjtcUve^  which,  like  indicatives  being  a  gramniattcal  word,  feems  to 
have  taken  its  accent  from  the  fecondary  llrefs  of  the  Latin  adjcQiims  ( ice 
Academy  » t  and  every  word  ending  in  /iW,  preceded  by  a  confonant,  has  the 
accent  on  the  penultimate  fyllable  likewife,  except  tuhstanlive  ;  and,  perhaps, 
for  the  rcafon  jud  given.  After  all,  it  muft  be  owned,  that  words  ending  in 
ative  and  atory  ure  the  roofl  irregular  and  defultory  of  any  in  the  Linguag;e  % 
as  they  are  generally  accented  very  far  from  the  end,  they  are  the  moft  di/H- 
cult  to  pronounce  ;  and  therefore,  whenever  ufage  will  permit,  we  iliould  in. 
cline  the  ftrefs  as  much  as  poflSble  to  the  latter  fyllabLcs :  thus  refraQory  ouglit 
never  to  have  the  accent  on  the  firft  fyllable ;  but  reftQory^  witli  the  accent  on 
the  i?r{l,  is  a  fchool  term,  and,  like  substantive^  aajMye^  indicalivef  and  inter' 
rngaiive^  mud  be  left  in  quiet  polTeflion  of  their  Latin  fecondary  accent. 

EmUtical  Accent, 

513.  I  have  ventured  to  give  the  name  ofenc/ilical  to  the  accent  of  certain 
words,  whofe  terminations  are  formed  of  fuch  words  as  feem  to  loie  their  ow  n 
accent,  and  throw  it  back  on  the  laft  fyllable  of  the  word  with  which  tlicy 
4:oal€fc€,  fuch  as  theology,  ortA^grftphy,  &c.  The  readinefs  with  which  tliefc 
words  take  the  antepenultimate  accent,  the  agreeable  flow  of  found  to  the  car, 
and  the  unity  it  prefervesin  the  fenfe,  are  fufficient  proofs  of  the  propriety  t>f 
placing  tlie  accent  on  this  fylLihle,  if  cuftpm  were  ambiguous.  I  do  not  re- 
member to  have  heard  the  accent  difputed  in  any  word  ending  in  »ipgy  t  hut 
orthography  is  not  unfrequentiy  pronounced  with  the  accent  on  the  firdfyilal>le, 
like  orthodf.xy.  The  temptation  we  are  under  to  difcover  our  knowledge  of 
the  component  parts  of  words,  is  very  apt  to  dr^w  us  into  this  pronunciation  ; 
but  as  thofe  words  which  are  derived  from  the  Greek,  and  are  compounded 
q{  xiy*>i^  have  univerfally  given  into  this  enclitical  accentuation,  no  ^00 J 
reafon  appe;jrs  for  preventing  a  fimilar  pronunciation  in  thofe  compotinded  of 
ypa^w,  as  by  placing  the  accent  on  the  ant€|)enultimate'fyllable  the  word  is  m  11  cl- 
more  fluent  and  an  rotable  to  the  ear.  It  is  certain,  however,  that  at  iiril 
fight  the  moft  plaufible  rcafoning  in  the  wnrld  feems  to  lie  againft  this  accen- 
tuation. When  we  place  the  accent  on  the  firft  fyllable,  fay  our  opponent^, 
we  give  a  kind  of  lubordinate  ftrefs  to  the  third  fyllable  gi-ap^ :  by  which 
means  the  word  is  divided  into  its  primitives  op8«c  and  yp^S^i&j  ^nd  iho£c  din- 
tin<5l  ideas  it  contains,  are  picfcrved,  which  muft  neceflarily  he  confounded 
by  the  contrary  mode  ;  and  that  pronunciation  .of  compounds,  fay  tjicy,  mult 
certainly  be  the  beft  which  heft  prefervc>  the  import  of  the  fimples. 

514.  Nothing  can  be  more  fpecious  than  dii«  reafoning,  tijl  we  look  a  littl- 
higher  than  langua(;e,  and  conlider  its  obje(5^ ;  we  (hail  dien  difcover,  tha.t  ii 
uniting  two  words  under  one  accent,  {o  as  to  form  one  compound  term,  w  - 
do  but  imitate  the  fuperior  operations  of  the  miod,  which,  in  order  to  collcc 
and  convey  knowledge,  unites  feveral  fimple  ideas  into  one  complex  on»- 
"  The  end  of. language,**  fays  Mr.  Locke, "  is  by  (hort  founds  to  fignify  wit': 
•*  eafe  and  difpatch  general  conceptions,  wherein  not  only  abundance  oF  pa  r 
^<  ticulars  are  contained,  but  alfo  a  great  variety  o£  independent  ideas  are  col 
*•  levied  into  one  ccmplex  one.  and  tliat  which  holds  theic  diifercnt  parts  i<. 
"  gethcr  in  the  unity  of  one  complex  idea,  is  the  word  we  ^nnez  to  iu*^  p<-k 
as  Mr.  Locke  continues,  **  Men,  in  framing  idj&asy  feek  more  th^  convenicno 


Clfti 


1  cnmpfi ' 
art  J  mt^tioni    \s  i 


Til,  thiifi  tbf 


I  hat  ihi^  h  tfoiK  b>  'M- 

.  (jl.KCi  die  ;KCk*tit  on  die  ;i; 

tnfifUnX  oa  lU  4U|»cn9r  harukonyt  mull  belt  ^ulWcr  tlic  grc^c  end  oi'  bin- 

10  our  lingaage,  to  fmiplify  compntimli,  h  fyflicif  nily 
lu  cv^irtloguc  of  w'orJs,  wliere  we  6ni  the  kmg  vn^rcl 
»»*  ^  a  (lion  otic  in  the  comp  und,  imd  by  thi  •  meiinv 

^  '    import  to    the  C.*r;    ihui  ^rMjf/rl^/,  #ir;>Afi^fif,  Wff- 

fu,  hrdtkent  valhy%  ektmif^  ihuni^  {V^A%\^firrheB(U 

7,  hindfr^  krtn'mli^^^'i  tiarUng^  fiM^'faU  p/iaiiint,  flrn' 

tf^mjirrfs^  tusi/fh^  wtatil^^  hmiih,  lifhd^mm  ^^t^atdf 

^  .  g&iftn^f    {^7ieff  h^lidiiyf  Chrhtmat^  Mkhaclmat^ 

fiFi  •)  f/fi^r,  ^•rjrf  fr  om  lw//*r,  ati  J  many  ochiTi| 

cT  :  in  ihfjr  compound  or  derivative 

.  >  ulitfi  A  finiplc  fi  ahnoil  univeifiilly  cfuingfd  intt> 
i^*a»  ^5   Wh'nchurrh^    WhhjiAK    Wbttbrfdd.  fVhHlKk^ 
U  joufnefs  and  defpjKch  bcin^j  new  tn  importaiicc  to  I 

jv  ^<>  d  mgcr  of  milhtkc,  it  rs  no  wonder  Uut  tlic  or* 

^ .  1  .in d  ca I le (I  fo uo tj s * 

4crved^  thit  ihisi  tendency  lo  atike  fimptei  in- 
:  accent  cxaifdy  where  the   two  words  coalefce, 
...^i  of  lurmofif-     The  Greek  word  J^»i»,  winch 
1  wi*ich  die  lail  fyllables  ni'^nAoii&xy  arc  derived, 
iLVLiiis5fiv^  word  like  >«>if  and  >m^^  f  ^'iJ  cvcti  If  it  had 
i;c  of  conJbnanu  m  ibe  leutr  *-  would  have  pTcvcntcd 
I  uccrnt  on  the  fylkble  immcdiutdy  precedtngt  as 
li,  hsfcomc  JrfHcult  to  ptTonounce*     Pkcir^  the  ac^ 
il  fj^liabk  of  erdoSjfjft  gives  the  ^rg4tiis  an  oppor- 
iry  ftreA  upon  die  ih'irdr  which  enables  diem  lo^ 
tt^neis  and  fluency  ;  ihu^  Galff^y  and  Caih§xy^ 
lylkblc,  are  very  difHcuh  to  prnnouricei  botJ 
':ing  the  accent  a  ly liable  higher  in  the  wordil 

chiffcs  of  words  th;it  fo  readily  adopt  this  cticlkical 
I'  tn  Ik*  tvrrceuble  to  tbe  genius  of  our  prontincta-  , 
car  by  aLfducing  cxamplcf.     Wordi  in  the  \ 
..  ..*.^  «»...i,»  the  ace  cTit  on  that  fy  liable  where  die  two 
ri  the  aniepeautdmate  lylhblc : 


j^,  9M  Mfmli^yt  omMkzn  gmdl^^gy-,  &c . 

9 


U 


^^ 
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In  ioquy^  as  oh/oquy,  soliloquy,  ventriloquy,  (cc. 
In  strophe,  as  catastrophe,  apostrophe,  anastrophe^  &c* 
In  meter,  as  geometer,  barometer,  thermometer,  &c. 
Itigonai,  as  diagonal,  oSagotud,  polygonal,  8cc. 
In  vorous,  as  carnivorous,  gramvorous^  pisctwrous,  &c. 
In/erous,  as  hacciferous^  cocctfirous^  somniferous,  &ca 
li\Jlttous,2iS^  superfluous.  Mellifluous,  feliyiuouSf^. 
Ivkjluent,  as  mell^fuent,  circumfluent,  interfluent,  &c« 
In  vomous,  as  iguifiomofts,^mmivomousf  6ic* 
lo  parous,  as  viviparous,  oviparousrddparcus,  &c. 
.  In  rr<j<rjr,  as  theocracy,  aristocracy^  democrmcyt  &c. 
In^0ii)>as  theogony,  coimogonyphexagony,  S^c^ 
In  ^i&o/trjf,  as  symphony,  cacophony,  colophony 9  9lc, 
In  mtff^j^,  as  theomachy,  logomachy,  sciamachy.  Sic.       « 
Id  R«m^,  as  eeconomyy  astronomy,  Deuteronosnyj  Scc* 
In  /^mjFy  as  anatomy,  lithotomy,  arteriotomy,  &c. 

In  /ro^,  as  metoposcopy,  deuteroscopy,  a€roscopy%  &c.  ^ 

In  pathy,  as  apathy,  antipathy ^idiopathy,  dec. 
In  mathf,zs  opsimathy, polymathy,  &c.  &c.  &c. 

519.  Some  of  thefe  Greek  compounds  feem  to  refufe  die  antepennltimate^ 
accent,  for  the  lame  reafon  as  orthodoxy  ;  fuch  as  necromancy,  ehirmcmcy,  hydro- 
mancy;  and  thofe  terminating  in  qrchy,  as.  hierarchy^  oligarchy, patriarchy  ;  alV 
of  which  have  the  accent  on.  the  6rft  (y liable,  which  gives  the  organs  lime  to 
recover  their  force  upon  the  thirds  and.  to  pronounce  the  two  conumants  with 
much  moreeafe  than  if  the  accent. immediately  preceded  them ;  but /fri/i&rdifV 
zndantiphrasis^.  beddes  their  claim  to  the  accent  of  their  originals,. readilf 
admit  of  the  accent  on  the  fecond  fyllable»  becaufe  the  confonants  in  the  two 
laft  fyllables  do  not  come  together,  and  are  therefore  eafily  pronounced  after 
the  accent.  Words  of  more  than  two  fyllables  ending  mogue,  zspecU^ogue, 
dialogue,  &c.  have  the  accent  on  the  antepenultimate.  Orthoepy  having  no 
confonant  in.  the  antepenultimate  fyllable,  naturally  throws  its  accent  on  the 
firil.    See  MoNOMACHY. 

5^20,  By  this  view  of  the  enclitical  tersiinationi.  we  may  eafily  perceive  how 
readily  our  language  falls  into  the  antepenultimate  accent  in  theft  compound* 
ed  polyfyllables ;  and  that  thofe  terminations  which  feem  to  refufe  this  accent, 
do  it  rathex'  froip  a  regard  to  etymology  than  analogy  :  thu&  words  ending  in 
asis,  zs periphrasis,  apophasss,  hypostasis,  antiptristasis,  &c.  have  the  antepenul- 
timate accent  o£  their  originals.  The  fame  may  be  obferved<  of  thofe  ending 
in  ^/i/9  as  hypothesis,,  antithesis,  parenthesis,  &c. ;  hxkX,  exegesis,  mathesis,  auxesis^ 
catachresis,  paracentesis^  aposiopesis^  hav^  the  accent  on  the  penultimate  fyllable, 
beeaufe  the  vowel  in  this  fyUable  is  long  in  Greek  and  Latin.  But  all  word« 
ending  in  osis  have  the  accent  on  the  penultimate,  except  metntmrphosit  and 
apotheosis,  which  defert  the  accent  of  their  Latin  originals,  while  thofe  tnysis 
are  accented  regularly  on  the  antepenultimate  in. Greek,  Latin,  and  Englifh, 
as  analyeis,  paralyse,  3cc.  We  may  note  too,,  that  every  /  in  all  thefe  termi- 
nations is  (harp  and  hiffine«     See  theWosds  Exostosis  and  Apotheosis* 

531.  Words  of  three  fyUables  ending  in  ator  have  the  accent  on  the  penul- 
timate, as  ipeftaior^  collator,  delator,  Slc.  except  orator,  senator,  legator,  and 
hasYator,  But  words  in  this  terminattonof  more  than  three  iyllables,  thoueh- 
they  have  generally  the  accent  on  the  penultimate,  are  fubjed  to  a  diverdty 
not  eafily  reduced  to  the  rule;  thus  ttavigaiorf  fropagatort  dtdkator,3cc.  are 

famtdoKs 
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tefdmes  ptononiiced  'with  tht  acceni  on' the  firft  fjllaMf,  tifjd frf-nfftrne* on 
ik  Unrd ;  Uot  i&t  theft  worils  may  be  pronoiiticrd  wjtli  < 
JJrAiUcs^  it  is  of  klTi  €oiUeqyeiK:e  ofi  whicli  Jj  llih!^  \vr  | 
i<veylco'Al]rooe(5i^).     Tlif^Bcril  rule  ten  te 

^Kemi;  but  as  aU  tbdc   wordf  t^  verbal  iip  ;     ii^^-jf  ^^  ^  ie- 

mcti  from  Liitin  words  of  the  fame  tcittiinAU(yii;i,  b^vt  verr>«  ccirre[po«u(ling 
to  diem  tn  ottr  own  languagt.  il  is  very  &,itural  to  prefervc  the  jtcccnt  of  tlie 
Ttrb  in  ibefe  wurds,  ax  it  gives  tn  emphafu  to  the  moH  fign^^i  inc  part  of 
them:  thu%  f--'^^''T^  frcxsamat^rt  drJkamr^  might  be  rcgttli''  *"-Tiecl 
I  ftom  the  rexl:  .**  tfl#,  to  ^revarkdit,  anil  to  dfdkat^  ;  aoJ*  ,'  to 

aaaloTjt  wouia  fiiVL-  tKcn  ^rritlen  rfuiv^aterf  prrt'arUnttrf  *ind  dr<i.'f<iffr  ;  but 
ad  affection  of  preferring  every  auitlogf  to  ntir  own,  has  givcti  thcfc  wotdi 
a  Latin  tmniAauoo,  "^hicn  anfwcrs  no  purpofc,  byt  to  involve  our  Lmgtiugc 
n^ aibftxrjvtki ;  hut  the  cjr,  in  ihii  cafe,  is  tiot  qulie  fo  Tcrvik  3s  ihc  eye  :  atui 
lS:«Q^h  iKe  ate  obliged  to  write  thefe  wnrdu  with  ^r,  and  not  rr,  we  genera  My 
btM  tWem  {ntJfvOQDCcd  as  if  ihcy  were  fornacd  from  our  o^n  verb*,  and  not 
itoni  Laimiioiaitt  YCi  atcr.  But  when  the^ord  has  no  verb  in  onr  own  Un- 
^*itre  to  ctJTrefpcmd  m  h,  the  accent  is  then  placed  wkb  greal  proprictf  upon 

IA<\  <lilc  ;  and  mitndni<frf  gksfmtor^  aJuIatar^  Scc,  on  the  I.if! 

biicoa& 
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J3I.  HolicrtD  wc  ha^  confidered  that  accent  only,  which  ncccffitrily  dif- 

*  I  mc  fytLable  to  a  word  it  am  the   refl  i  and  which,  with  very  little 

dftirfitT.  i«  idopced  by  all  who  fpcak  the  Englifli  Unguage- 

ri       —     -  j^^  j^  chat  ftrcfs  wx  may  occaiionally  place  ui>oii 

tt  whkh  hastlie  principiil  accenit  m  order  to  pro-* 

ihe  word  snore  dliHn^ly,  forcfhtyi  and  harmoniouilj*. 

Tli  be  placed  on  the  firft  fy liable  of  cQnvtnatkn^  c^mm^nJa' 

P5.  Tbere  axe  few  authors  who  have  not  taken  notice  of  two  accents  upon 
fomeof  tb«  long«7  polyfylJahlciif  but  none  have  once  hinted  that  one  of  thefe 
is  Dot  cfirniiar  to  the  found  of  the  word:  ihcy  feem  to  have  fuppofed  both 
aectom  r^uAify  necefrarjt  and  wkhoyf  any  other  difference  than  that  one  was 

''^'^ —  '  -^'-^  •'-dhlf  than  the  oUier.      llib  miftake  arofe  from  a  want 

.^  voicCp     a  knowledge  of  this  would  have  told  theiUi 

vjxAi  ..Tjc  ^r*!sc  o:  ifential  to  e%'cry  word  of  more  than  one  fyllabk, 

aod  th«C  t^  licor  H  migbtf  or  might  fiot»  be  adopted,  as  dlftindnefsi 

fnr^Ct ur hirBiiioy  IciOLiid  ^^quitt  i  ihnB  tompimtanft  €omrahandfCafm?an;  and 

-TttSvt  fanh^TO^  srttj^K^  c^fttiauf  mffiaphytick^  have  frequently  an  accent  on 

tijc  6r&.  si^dl  ai  on  the  third  lyllable,  ihiugh  a  fomewhai  lefs  forcible  one. 

The  f^m*  Tnay  hr  ohfo^cd  of  rrpartre,  reftra^  prlvaiier^  domineer ^  5cc.  ;  but 

U  that  though  an  accent  be  allowable  on  the  firft  fyl- 

:  11  by  no  Bieans  neceifary  \  they  may  all  be  pronounced 

'k^sh  cut  4cceat|  ami tbat  00  the  kil  fylUble,  without  the  kaH  deviation  &om 

•\  order  m  gi^e  fnme  idea  of  the  naitjre  of  the  fccondary  accent,  Set 
fpJitt  thatt  itt  gi^rog  otir  opinion  of  an  aftfOaomtcal  argument,  we  fay. 


cxvi  SECONDARY  ACCENT. 

.  «  It  18  a  direA  demooaration  of  the  Copanican  fyftci^i." 

In  this  fentencc,'  as  an  accent  is  necc£irily  upon  the  laft  fyHable  oti  direQ^  Ti'fc 
fcldom  lay  a  llrefs  on  the  firft  ffllaibie  of  demomtrai'i9nt  unlids  we  mean'to  be. 
uncommonly  cmphatical ;  but  in  the  following  feiitehcc, 

**  It  is  a  d^onftrittmi  oF  the  Copcmican  fyftcm." 

Here,  as  no  accented  word  precede^  ^emonstrathn^  the  voice  Bnds  s^  rcft»  and 
the  ear  a  force,  iu  placing  an  accent  on  the  firft,  as  w^Jl  a$  on  ih»  third  fyl- 
lable.  /       . 

^i6»  But  though  we  may,  or  may  not,  ufe  the  fecondary  accent  at  pkafurc, 
it  i^  by  no  means  a  mattei  of  indifference  on  what  fylliibltf  we  place  jt  x  this  is 
fixed  with  as  much  certainty  as  th?  plac«  of  the  principal  accent  xtMti  and 
a  wrong  pofi- ion  of  one,  would  j^s  much  derange  ,tlK  found  of  tlie  word,  as 
a  wrong  polition  of  the  other:  and  it  mufl  bo,  carrfuUy  noted,  that  though 
we  lay  no  ftrefs  upon  the  fyllable  which  may  have  the  fecondary  accept,  the 
confonants  and  vo.veL  have  exadly  tlie  fauie  fouadas  if  the  doubtful  fyllable 
(as  it  may  be  called)  wer^  accented,  Thus,  thou)«cb  I  lay  no  ftreis  upon  tlie 
fccond  fyllable  of  neoaiatioft^  fronuncutthftt  ecckstasHc^  3cc.  the  ^  and  *  go  into 
the  found  of  sh  and  aA,  as  if  the  fecondary  accent  were  on  the  preceding  fyl- 

Ik'^le  (55.7)  (« 0(459)-  •  ." 

527.  It  may  be  cbferved,  in  the  firfl  place,  that  the  fecondary  accent  is 
always  two  fyUables,  at  leaft,  diftant  from  the  principal  accent :  thus  in  de* 
monstration^  lamentation^  frwocatioHi  &c.  the  Secondary  accent  is  on  the  Erft 
fyllable,  and  the  principal  on  ^e  third;  and  in  art^lototny^  mtteordogy^  and 
hypochondriacal  the  fecondary  accent  is  -on  the  nr(l,  and  the  principal  on  the 
fourth  fyllable;  and  in  the  word  iudivisihiUfy  wc  may  place  two  fecondary  ac« 
cents,  one  upon  the  firil,  and  the  other  on  die  third. 

528.  In  the  next  place  it  may  be  obierved,  that  th^ugl;i  ilie  fyllable  on 
which  the  principal  accent  is  placed,  is  Exsdand  certaiut  yet  we  maytand  do 
freq^uentl/  make  the  fecondary  principal,  and  ^he  principal  ^condary  i  thus 
caravan 9  complaisatit^  vtoiiny  repartee^  referee^  privaieeK*  dvmimer^  cctir^t%att9  ar- 
iizan^  charlatan 9  may  all  have  the  greate(l  ftreii»  ou  the  firft,  s^id  die  leaft  on 
the  lad  fyllable,  without  any  violent  offence  to  the  ear :  nay,  it  iruy  be  a&rt- 
ed.  that  the  prixicipal  accent  on  tlie  tir(l  fyllable  of  thefe  words,  and  none  at 
all  on  the  la(l»  though  certainly  improper^  has  noth'uig  in  it  grating  or  dif- 
cord  mt ;  but  placing  an  accent  on  the  fecond  fylUble  of  thitrfe  worc&  would 
entirely  derange  them,  and  produce  ao  intolerable  hariiinefs  and  diffonance. 
Tlie  fame  obfervations  may  be  applied  to  d<mpn^raU(m^  UmtntaiUn,  prrooeaiion^ 
navigator 9  propagator 9  alligalor,  And  every  fin^lar  word  in  the  language.  But, 
as  we  have  obierved,  No.  526,.  tlie  confonants  /,  ^,.^  and  i,  after  the  fecotx- 
dary  accent,  are  exadly  uiidcr  the  fame  predicament  as  after  the  primary; 

.  t6at  is,  if  they  are  followed  by  a  diphthong  or  diphthongal  YOwel,  thefe  con- 
fonants  are  pronounced  like  jh^  td»  %bf  or  j,  as  sfnkniiosUj,.  puriiaUtj,  &c. 
(526). 


QyANTLTY* 

J29.  In  treatinj^*  thi>  part  of  pronnnciation,  it  will  not  be  neceffary  to  enter 
into  the  nature  otthat  quantity  which  conOitutes  poetry ;  the  quantity  here 
confidered  will  be  thatwhich  relates  to  words  take&iuigly  ^  md  this  is  nothing 

more 
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m  flill  djfcovcf  gentrnl  rult:*  i  .imu  mcfe  att  bwl 

qtiuntttf  ff  Uic  vowel  under  the  principal  -icctitt 
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L  [i  dt  pr c jKJiiiroti  s  ■  '  4 

ly  itipcri&r  to  '  ni» 

Uic  tendency  <  ;  ,  e* 

ifOKp«r«iik  prcpmiuoiiVi  wc  (hall  hnJi  that  t^i  iiT>ct  wnrdl 

-Sifi^urwhalc  liora  oiLcr  LmgUiigcs,  wc  confide  j  ^  ^^^*  -^'^^  P^**' 

Dill  any  refpccl  to  ihtir  comfrt>oeiit  p*iT!i  1  ^  nt  ihwic  tcm- 

,  ftitnfi  o Uriel V€t  retain  the  traces  fii  thai  Inrmaiion,  in  the  dit 

u  c)bi«nfabk  beiucen  the  prcpofiiive  and  radical  put  to  ^\t 

'^^-'/    ^  "  '--4'^fl,    ftttf^itB,    and  n//-o//-rtf.t'^,  c*  niing  ctisrr* 

ught,  wheiiihc  aiccni  11  on  the  prvpotiimn, 

a  ^3iiue  It  to  tht  root,  as  in  rff~ur^rfc*fkn*  re^-Qi  U€  thu^ 

-  '  rt<tmmitt  rt~.cm'^t  Slc^  being  conipriandsi  of  our  own, 
jiarate. 

ir  hfi^  hcc«  ohfcTvedf  ar»fes  this   general  nik  s  where  tht 

■  A  the  firoples,  and  the  j  arts  of  the  wond 

'  I  and  asif  of  cwnpafition^  then  the  pncptj* 

-  J'  lii^c'.  >k;  but  when  iJje  cnjnputind  departs  €rcf 
■ri    a:  i                                   rnpkspthi:  lame  departure  h  oh icrvaHcta 

,  ivcflor  iJk  di&ereiit  iylUbication  and  praniiucvaifrjn  of  r*  ^^M' 
-m^I  i  :hc  Jcrruer  figjiiRci  a  icpctitloi^  of  a  coniinct3c^iDeii% 

but 


i^^& 


*kvffi  (^ANTITY. 

biut  die  Utter  does  not  imply  a  repetition  of  a  commendation :  thus  re-peiitaft 
would  fignify  to  petition  again ;  while  rep-Hstlon  fignifies  only  an  iteration  of 
the  £m!iea£t,be  it  what  ic  will.  The  fame  may  be  obferved  of  the  words  re* 
4ragte  and  rec-rtate^  re-formation  and  ref-ormaiion, 

532  lliat  this  is  perfe^ly  ajAeeable  to  the  nature  of  the  laM^agty  appears, 
from  the  fliort  pronunciation  of  the  vowel  in  the  Hf  ft  fyllable  otfrefaccy  prelate^ 
freludti  proUgue^  Ac.  as  if  divided  into  pref-aie^  prd-ate%  prel-ude^  prd-ogue^  &c. 
Itismi^ch  to  be  regretted,  however,  that  this  (hort  found  of  the  penultimate 
Towel  has  fo  mudi  obtained  in  our  language,  which  abounds  too  much  in  theft 
fennds  $  nor  can  etymology  be  always  pleaded  for  this  pronunciation;  for  ia 
Che  foregoing  words^  the  tirft  vowel  is  long  in  the  Latin  pr^faihypr^laitUypr^U' 
Hurny  though  fbort  aa/>ro%8/  :  for  though  in  words  from  the  Greek  the  prepo- 
fidon  «rf  0  wa^  fliort,  in  Latin  it  was  generally  long :  and  why  we  (hould  ihorten 
it  in  progtefs^  prtj^s  8cc,  where  it  is  long  in  Latin»  can  only  be  accounted  for 
by  the  fnperticial  application  of  a  general  rule,  to  the  prejudice  of  the  found 
of  oar  language.  .(543  .. 

533-  tt  will  be  neceflary,  however,  to  obferve^  that  m  forming  a  judgement 
of  the  propriety  of  thefe  obfcrvations,  the  hiceft  care  rauft  be  taken  rHW  to  con- 
found xhdc  prepofitions  which  are  under  the  primary  and  fecondsay  accentf 
^nith.thofe  which  inmiediately  precede  the  ftrefs  ;  for  preclude,  preienJ,  Sec,  are 
under  a  very  difierent  peedicament  from  prologue,  prepofthon^  &c.?  and  the  ^crf 
ftmc  law  that  obliges  us  to  pronounce  the  vowel  feort  in  the  firft  fyfiable  oJF 
frow-Jencst  proV'O-catioM^  and  prof-a-nrnfion,  obliges  us  to  pi^nmnnce  the  V>\vel 
open*  and  with  fome  degree  o^  length  tnpro-vuiey  pro^oie,  iittd  pro* feme.  The 
fiune  may  be  observed  of  the.r  in  re-pair  and  rtp^a-ratum^  rrply^zvkd  rep  li-<atio»y 
fio^poat  ztidrep'O^iticmf  the  accent  making  the  whole  diffierence  between  the  quan- 
tity «f  the  vawel  in  or^  word  and  the  other. 

554.  The  only  eiception  to  the  Aortening  power  of  the  fecondary  accent  is 
the  fame  as  that  which  prevents  the  (hoxtening  power  of  the  primary  accent, 
{5039)  namely,  the  vowel  »,  as  ;n  lucubration,  or  when  any  other  of  the  vowels 
,  are  fucceeded  by  a  femi  confonant  diphthong,  ( 196 :)  thus  mediator  and  media* 
Serial  hzvt  the  e  in  the  iirft  fyllable  as  long  as  in  mediate  ;  deviation  has  the  e  in 
die  firft  fyllable  as  long  as  in  deviate^  notwithftanding  the  fecondary  accent  is 
on  it,  and  which^would  infallibly  have  fhortened  it,  if  it  had  not  been  for  the 
liicceeding  diphdiong  ia  f  and  even  this  diphthon'^  in  ^'Wia/or  has  not  the 
power  of  preferving  the  firft  fyllable  long,  though  Mr-  Shei  idan,  by  his  mark- 
ing it,  has  made  itu). 

535.  From  wBat  has  been  feeu  of  accent  and  quantity,  it  is  eafy  to  perceive 
bow  prone  our  language  is  to  an  antepenultimate  accent,  and  how  naturally 
this  aceent  (hortens  the  vowel  it  falls  upon :  nay,  fo  great  a  propenfity  have 
vowels  to  (brink  under  this  accent,  that  the  diphthong  itielf,  in  fome  words, 
and  analogy  in  others,  are  not  fufficient  to  prevent  it,  as  valiant*  retaliate^ 
Thus,  by  uie  fubjoining  only  of  al  to  natum^  with  the  a  long,  it  becomes  na* 
thmalf  with  the  a  ihort,  thoi^h  contrary  to  its  relation  with  oceajion  and  eon^ 
gregotiofif  which  do  not  (horten  the  a  upon  betn?  made  octafional  and  coagrega- 
ikaal:  in  like  manner  the  acquifition  of  the  iarae  termination  to  the  word 
iMterf,  makes  it  uat-^*ralf  but  this,  it  maybe  prefumed,  is  derived  from  the 
l»atin  uttiuraHst  and  not  ftom  adding  a/  to  the  £ngli(h  word,  as  in  the  fore* 
fjo^ms  inftanoes  ;  and  thus  it  comes  nnder  the  (hortening  power  of  the  aate-^ 
|)enuTtimate  accent,  notwithftandin^  the  femt-confbnant  diphthong  ». 

536.  The  £une  (hortening  power  in  the  antepenultimate  accent  may  be  pb- 
fereediAnitftpiM/andr«<Mifnuito>  wheretbefirftain  the  firft  word,  and  the  0  in 

the 
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:  Ihort. 

■  fccmcd  to  Uzrt  fomcthiijg  of 

:!vo^n  u)c  ^TL.ii  LijriLicTicc  in  ibc  tuitore  ol  ihc  Latin 

view  MS  to  ^irgLic  fnm  one  to  the  mhet    hut  in  very 

'  imm 

_    •      ■■■      -^  '  -  ■  sunit 

''  lAifiimff/rrvUMM^f^rveifmp  Pftm^iniutt  ci  p^atca  di4.,  i^iio  Crci>  :ir,  tjt 

A5.j:ftriVi-i.     likm  Ci5ym  eft  in  neniiqusm^  Wctt  iiicipvat  di;  i-    *^.   "  Z>f 

words  whtcb  lave  the  ;ictJic  accent  tin  the  an* 

-r--— ometim^  thitt  lylbhlc  il^JriCTUfd,  if  it  w;y  on\j 

li^sgb^  ^^  Afui^prr^eiimj  Piimphiita^  ai^d  a  few  others  wiitdi 

by  tbttBi<u.i^  u  *ivm  Crctic  to  Anape^ic  feet  i  nxy^nfmii^u&m  tu^ 

ier^oa  tLc  far  jogh  U  bcgini  with  a  dipbtlioog. 

Et\:-:^«^  — » «-  --^--^Tllablcs,  is  a  verydiflFcrcut  QperAtlon^  according  to 
i  1 1,    T!ie  objed  of  ffUahi  cation  maf  be,  cither  icr 

ct^uiiirD  10  i;<ixovn  ;  ic  found  of  words  they  arc  im^cquaimcd  with,  or 
w  dig  ctvowki^  o£  a  word  or  to  exhibit  the  ex 4^  (nonuaciaiion  of  it. 

:  *      '■  '  ■    '  II  *idvrtnceiifl  reading,  but  is  ignormt  of 

![  m^y  not  be  improper  to  lay  down  the 
lit  between  two  vowrob  mtifl  go  to 
.    L-  logethcr  mtifl  t^e  diviiicd.  Fdrihcr 

i<  wcniid  be  ablurd  to  j^o  witli  i  child  t  for  telling  him  that  com- 
be dt%  tdcd  into  their  llmples,  and  that  fucb  conlbn^nts  as  muy  be< 
inwrj  tc^n   a  fyllihli^,  requires  a  previous  knowk J ee  of  words, 

catiT''  ^'^  I'i  ;>ofeJ  to  have  ;    and  which,  if  ttiey  nave,  nialees 

c  fiy^cofk  of  word ^  ^  bl es  unne c  c Iti ry ,     Chi  1  dr e n*  th  ere fo re,  m ii y  be 

^pc  '   .r-..,*!    r^  . »?  ,  ^1  f^i(J  alKivcmentiontd,  as,  in  many  tafcs,  it  will 

Ht  V  the  word,  a**  in  ptn-vi-dedr  and  in  others,  it  v^  ill 

^ki^Dic  inciD  CO  giv.:  4  g's'.'ti  gnef^  at  it^.  as  in  d^-ii-catc ;  ai^d  this  is  all  th^t  can 
Hk  tfl^tfbdt  for  when  wc  ^re  to  form  an  unknown  compound  toiind,  out  of 
^         '  '      '  :  (which  it  the  cile  with  chtldrcji,  wheo  wc  wifh 

.  a  word  by  fpeUing  it  ;)  ihih  I  fay,  is  tlic  onljr 


m 

L 


Tc  till 


cal  dirilion  of  words  h  a^  di^rcnt  operation  :  it  ts 

!  with  the  whole  word,  and  who  willies  to 

_  lige  of  its  con ilituent  parts f   n%  Grth^gr^phf^ 

t^rn^  frnit\nrr^  a  pcrfon,  who  is  pre*acqiiainted  with  the  whole 

id  wants  to  convey  the  round  of  each  part  to  one 

upimi.  UK  tde  it  into  fucb  partial  founds  as,  when  put  toge* 

-\y  form  the  whole  a*  PMhog^ru-pl^y^  ih-pi-Q-g^^  &c.  This  is 

the 


^^^ 
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the  nietl^od  adopted  by  thofe  who  would  convey  the  whole  found,  by  giving 
diftinftly  every  part ;  and,  when  tliis  is  the  obje<d  of  fyllabicationi- Dr.  Lowth's 
'  rule  IS  certainly  to  be  followed.  "  The  heft  and  eafieft  rule,"  «)»$•  tlie  learn- 
ed bilhop,  '*  for  dividing  the  fyllables  In  fpelltng,  is,  t a  divide  them  as  they 
**  are  natnrally  divided  m  a  ri^ht  ptonunciation,  without  regard  to  the  deri- 
*•  vation  of  word?,  or  the  poflible  combination  of  confonants,  at  the  beginning 
*<  of  a  fy liable.*'     InftoJuSion  to  Eng.  Gram,  pag.  7. 

542.  In  this  view  of  fyllabix:ation  we  confider  it  o^lj  as  the  pidare  of 
adlual  pronunciation ;  but  may  we  not  confider  it  as  direded  likewife  by  fotne 
laws  of  its  own  ?  Laws,  which  arife  out  of  the  very  nature  of  enuiiciation, 
and  the  fpecific  qualities  of  the  letters  ?  Thcfe  laws  certainly  dired  us  to 
feparate  double  confonants,  and  fnch  as  are  nncombinable  from  the  incoalef- 
cence  of  their  founds  ;  and  if  fuch  a  feparation  will  not  paint  the  troe  found 
of  the  word,  we  may  be  certain  that  fuch  found  is  unnatural,  and  has  artfen 
from  caprice ;  thus  the  words  Cbamberj  Cambridgcy  and  Cambrkit  mud  be 
divided  at  die  letter  m,  and  as  this  letter,  by  terminating  the  fylhble  accord- 
ing to  the  fettled  rules  of  pronunciation,  (hortens  the  vnwel-^e  general 
pronunciation  given  to  thefe  words  mud  be  abfurd,  and  contrary  to  the  firft 
principles  of  the  language.  AngeU^  ancient^  da^er^  mtngir^  and  ranger^  are 
under  the  fame  predicament ;  but  the  paucity  of  words  of  this  kind,  fo  far 
from  wekkening  the  general  rule,  Arengthen  it.     See  Change. 

543.  By  an  indndion  which  demondrates  the  fhortening  power  of  the 
antepenultimate  acccnt>  has  been  fhownthe  propriety  of  uniting  the  confonant 
fo  the  vowel  in  the  ^t^  fy liable  of  /iaji^rifiraihn^  lanuntcdUn^  profagaihfif  &c. 
we  thus  decide  upon  the  quantity  of  thdfe  vowels,  which  are  fo  uncertain  in 
our  bed  di^ionanes  ;  and  may  we  not  hope  by  a  fimilar  indudion»  and  with 
the  Brft  principles  of  langUiige  in  view,  to  decide  the  trnCf  genuine,  and  ana- 
logical found  of  fome  words  of  another  kind  which  waver  between  different 
pronunciations  ?  The  antepenultimate  accent  has  unqaeftionably  a  (horcening 
power;  and  I  have  not  the  fmalle(l  doubt  that  the  penultimate  accent  has  a 
lenghthening  power :  that  is,  if  our  own  words,  and  words  borrowed  from 
other  languages  of  two  fyllables,  with  but  one  confonant  in  the  middle^  has 
been  leit  to  the  general  ear,  the  accent  on  the  fird  fyllable  would  have  infal- 
libly lengthened  the  firft  vowel.  A  ftrong  prefumption  of  this  arifes  from 
our  pronunciation  of  all  Latin  diflyllables  in  this  m.mner,  without  any  regard 
to  the  quantity  of  the  original,  (fee  Drama,)  and  the  ancient  pdidticc  ofi 
doubling  the  confonant  when  preceded  by  a  fingle  vowel  in  the  participial  ter-  | 
roinations,  as  to  beg$n%  beginnings  to  regret^  rcgrettsd :  and  I  believe  it  may  be 
confidently  affirmed*  that  words  of  two  fyllables  from  the  Latin*  with  but 
one  confonant  in  the  middle,  would  always  have  had  the  fird  vowel  long,  if 
a  pedantic  imitation  of  Latin  quantity  had  not  prevented  it  (fee  DaAMA)^ 
Let  an  Englifhman,  with  only  an  Englifh  education,  be  put  to  pronounct 
xepbyr^  and  he  will,  without  hefitation,  pronounce  tlie  e  long,  as  in  vcxnith  , 
if  you  tell  him  the  c  is  pronounced  fliort  in  the  Latin  zephyr  us  ^  which  make 
it  fiiort  in  Englifh,  and  he  {hauld  happen  to  aHc  you  the  Latin  quantity  of  thi 
firft  fyllable  of  coimc^  mimiCf  folace^  &c.  your  anfwer  would  be  a  contradl<s 
tion  to  yoor  rule.— What  irrefragably  proves  this  to  be  the  genuine  analog 
of  Englilb  quantity,  is  the  different  quantity  we  ^ive  a  Latin  word  of  tw 
fyllabks  when  in  the  oomtnative,  and  when  in  an  oblique  cafe  :  thus  in  the  fir 

fylUb 

^  It  is  highly  probable  that,  in  Ben  Jonfon*s  time,  the  a  in  this  word  was  pronaunccd 
m  M,  iioee  be  dalTet  ic  to  fhow  the  Otort  foimd  of  a  fi^ih  tfit,  «0,  and  aff^\    Gramaar. 
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fylbble  cl  Jiduf  and  nomtn^  vrhich  ought  to  be  Jong  ;  and  of  mtfer  and  wtu^ 
^•iwA  ought  to  be  Oiort,  we  equally  ufe  the  commonTong  found  of  the  vowels ; 
be:  in  the  oblique  csi^cs^  Jidcris^  nominisf  miferif  onerist  &c.  we  ufe  quite  ano- 
iha  found,  and  that  a  [hr*n  one  :  and  this  analogy  runs  through  the  whole 
Iflglifti  pronunciation  of  the  learned  languages  (533)  (535). 

544.  Bat  the  (mall  dependence  of  the  £ngli(h  quaniity  on  that  of  the  Latin 
will  be  heft  feen  by  a  ieledion  of  words  of  two  fyllables,  with  the  accent  on 
th^  (irft,  and  bnt  one  conibnant  in  the  middle,  and  comparing  them  with  the 
Latin  words  from  which  they  are  derived. 

Fjigliih  disfvSablea  'which  have  but  one  c(m9(3fnant^  or  a  mute  and  liquid  in  the  mid^ 
dky  and  have  the  Jtrat  syllable  accentedy  contrasted  with  the  Latin  Vfordajrom 
vhi<h  they  are  derivedy  nuirked  with  their  respective  quantities. 

Words  in  which  the  firft  vowel  in  both  languages  is  long : 

pica, 

drama, 

labra, 

hydr^ 

era, 

firata, 

icon, 

&ipend» 

notice, 

fragrance, 

^ceniC} 

ciedencc, 

female^ 

edfk« 

feline^ 

riforCf 

fibrct 

metre, 

nature, 

p^acate, 

primatey 

cJrmace^ 

tbratc, 

ceisttc, 
finite, 
Icvitc, 
native, 

preda^ 

icccs, 


pica. 

penal, 

poenalis. 

dT^ma. 

final, 

finalit. 

libra,  libra. 

fpTnal, 

fplnalis. 

hydra. 

trinal, 

trinus.   . 

arra, 

horal, 

bora. 

ilrata. 

tlioraJ, 

thora. 

'•/.«f. 

floral, 

floralk. 

ftipendium. 

nafal. 

nasus. 

notitia. 

fatal, 

facalis. 

frago. 

natal, 

natalis. 

Ucentia* 

vlul, 

vltalis. 

credentia. 

naval, 

navilis. 

ioemina. 

rival. 

rlvalis. 

aedUia. 

oval, 

*  ovalis. 

feUnus. 

idol, 

Idolnm. 

rafiira. 

grecifm, 

graecifmus. 

fibra,  fibra. 

pagan, 

paganus. 

metrumy  metnim. 

omen, 

omen. 

natura. 

firen. 

flren. 

placatus. 

fiphon. 

••Kftf,  rrphon. 

prlmatus. 

colon, 

it^Atr,  colon. 

cllma. 

demon. 

demon. 

libratus. 

halo, 

halo. 

vibro,  vibro. 

folo, 

folo. 

piivattts. 

tyro. 

tiro. 

ceratns. 

folar. 

folarts. 

finitus. 

lazar. 

lazarus. 

levTu. 

fober. 

fobrius. 

nativus. 

tyger. 

tigris,  tigris. 

motlvus. 

ether. 

aether. 

VOtiVUS. 

oker, 

«XP«- 

vocal  is. 

mimer. 

mimus. 

prseda.    ' 

caper. 

cSlppares. 

regilis. 

viper. 

vipera. 

lesalis. 

pre  tor. 

praetor. 

fiavus. 

limous, 

limofus. 

feces. 

fplnous, 

fpTuofus. 

mines. 

vinous, 

vinofus. 

cxxii 
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Iris, 

Iris. 

,  crebrous. 

creber* 

crlfis, 

xfiff'/c,  crlfis* 

fetus. 

foetus. 

gratis, 

gratis. 

edia, 

edidum 

egrcfs, 

egreflas. 

fecret, 

fecretus. 

rcgrcfs, 

<;rcgre{ru8. 
"l  rigreffus. 

fibre. 

fibra,  f  Ibnu 

fragrant, 

fragrant 

tygrefc, 
rebus. 

tigris,  ligris. 
rebus. 

cogent, 
moment. 

cogens, 
momentum. 

bolus. 

bolus,  bolus. 

ponent. 

ponens. 

precept, 

prxceptum. 

digeft,  fub. 

dlgeftus. 
reftuSus, 
r^fluxus. 

plcailft, 

plenus. 

i*rfliiT 

papift* 

papa. 

I^vIIUa, 

climax. 

climax. 

trophy. 

^  'trophaeum. 
trdphsnim. 

reflex, 

freflexus. 
trSflexus. 

chely, 

chele. 

prefix. 

pracfixum. 

fpTny, 

fpina. 

phenix, 

phoenix. 

chary. 

cams. 

matrix, 

matrix. 

query, 

quaere. 

varix, 

varix. 

glory, 
ftory, 

gloria. 
&a6ria. 

iyrinx. 

iyrinx,  o-vf#T(. 

Words 

in  which  the  fame  vowel  is  Ihort  ii 

L  both  languages. 

mSgic, 

mtg^cus* 

sabine, 

sabini. 

trigic, 
16gic, 

trSglcut. 

famine. 

fames. 

logica. 
coTicus. 

rapine. 

ripina. 

c6Hc, 

patine. 

p&tlna. 

chrdnic, 

chronicus. 

tribune. 

trihunus. 

l?ric. 

Ijrrkus. 

st&ture, 

statunu 

ribid. 

•rlbldus. 

refute. 

rtfusus. 

Scid, 

acidus. 

palate. 

^palatum. 

plScid, 

placdus. 

senate. 

senatus. 

rigid, 
clQid, 

ri^ldus. 

agate, 

achates. 

caiidus. 

tribute. 

trfbutio. 

valid. 

validus. 

minute. 

mlnutus. 

g«icl,      . 
51id, 

g^ldus. 
dlldus. 

statutCi 

'   st&tutus. 

value, 

valor. 

s51id. 

s61idus. 

statue. 

statiia. 

timid, 

timtdus. 

m6narch. 

monarcha. 

ripid. 

rSpidus. 

stomach. 

stdmachtts. 

sapid. 

sapldus. 

ep6ch. 

ep6cha. 

vapid. 

vlpidus. 

pdlish. 

politus. 

tifpid. 

tl^ptdus. 

famish. 

f&mes. 

nitid, 

nitidus. 

parish. 

p^rio. 

second. 

s^cundus. 

parish, 

par5chia. 

dScade, 

dCcSs. 

ravish. 

rapio. 

method, 

m£th5dus. 

corinth, 

corinthus. 

pilace. 

paiatium. 

epic. 

^plcus. 

Imice, 

&micnis. 

tdnic. 

tonlcus. 

ch&lice, 

calix. 

c6nic, 

cdnlcus. 

mUlice, 

mSLlItia. 

topic, 

toplcus. 

SLoife, 

anisum. 

tr6pic, 

tropicus. 

Image, 

Imago. 

cfnic, 

cjrntcus. 

rSfug^ 

rSfugium. 

st^ic, 

staticus. 
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ad^um. 

critic, 

criVcus. 

^oe. 

ineUl, 

mctalluni. 

docik. 

gracilis. 

rebel, 

rcbello. 

ddcnis. 

model, 

rocxluiu^ 

igile, 

Sgflis. 

cimel, 

clmelus. 

frigUe, 

frugilifi. 

chlpelf 

capella. 

fSbrik, 

febrilis,  t^nlin. 

ndvcl, 

novellus. 

globule, 

gfdbultts. 

sjgil, 

sigillum. 

mlcole, 

inlciila. 

vigil, 

vigilia. 

1*    *"""^J 

plitJiniis. 

sttril. 

sttnlis. 

bauU 

basiHcuin, 

rtgour, 

r%6r. 

ci^il, 

clviUor. 

valour, 

Vdlor. 

dgvil. 

^bolDS. 

cdlour^ 

color. 

^inm, 

atdmus. 

tenor. 

tenor. 

lE^m, 

sophlsma. 

dolour, 

dolor. 

noHim) 

mmus. 

h6nour, 

hdndr. 

ihim,  . 

iloes. 

&l5es. 

Aqd, 

Hsfous. 

rilict. 

relictus. 

pIStiD, 

piidDt. 

prophet, 

prophets. 

J^dbiHy 

riibicida. 

comet, 

cometa. 

cffmm,; 

dhnitiuin. 

pl^et, 

pllntta. 

HdD, 

latmua. 

tenet, 

ten^o. 

civiD, 

c&Tea. 

tapet, 

tapes* 

drat, 

^bimu 

habit, 

habitus. 

^ininiH^ 

cdlumna. 

pl^it, 

plicitum. 

driigoB, 

dr&co. 

t^cit, 

tacitus 

CJIMI^ 

cinon. 

adit, 

&ditus. 

cirefo, 

dlveroa. 

vomit. 

v6mo. 

tinn, 

tiUxsrna. 

mtrit, 

m^ritum. 

SUIUU, 

s&tumus. 

tillcnt, 

talentum. 

rfcar, 

vicSriua, 

patent,  sub. 

piteo. 

sehSbr, 

schoKlrU. 

modest, 

mbdestus. 

tfber. 

saliva. 

forest, 

forestum. 

prtper, 

prdprus* 

nephew, 

n^pos. 

liphlr, 

z^hfr^s. 

smew. 

smuo. 

B»ar, 

JiquQP. 

money, 

monct^. 

T%OBr, 

vigour. 

stiidj, 

8tudiQm« 

I^ORii  io  w]))ch  the  aamp  Towel  ii 

long  in  English, 

and  short  in  Lstbr 

Vmai, 

tumidiis. 

satan. 

s^tan. 

tbaa^ 

c6ma. 

hymen, 

hinsen. 

VStih 

quota. 

trident, 

tndens. 

Wpo4 

tripos. 

trigon, 

trigon. 

sequence} 

negro, 

niger. 

cadence^ 

cSdens.' 

hero, 

h^ros. 

aileac^ 

silcnthiBL 

polar, 

poldiis. 

monade^ 

monas. 

piper. 

pipyrus. 

trac2iee, 

trdchsus. . 

vapour, 

vipjr. 

satire» 

sStyra. 

fever, 

febris,Ce!MM. 

noie, 

vicob 

fragor. 

fragor. 

cintc 

caro. 

rigor. 

rigor. 

<toe, 

datiTOS. 

Ichor, 

'X«f- 

ttODIt*, 

triumphus. 

achor, 

achdr. 

cxur 
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focal. 

focus. 

sipor. 

local. 

locilis. 

tepor. 

gregal, 

gregails. 

favour. 

choral,  ' 

chorus. 

labour. 

nival. 

nivalis  ii 

odour, 

libel, 

labellum. 

tremour. 

libel. 

ITbellus. 

vipour. 

serum, 

serum. 

.  pedal, 

forum. 

forum. 

petal. 

lipb. 

laplfs. 

recent,    «. 

bisis. 

b^sTs. 

decent, 

phisis. 

^4ric. 

regent. 

schesis. 

^^^*h  schesis. 

client. 

thesis. 

^V/f,  thesis. 

silent. 

tripos, 

tripos. 

pircnt. 

focus. 

focfis. 

)itent,  adj. 

crocus. 

crocus. 

atent. 

modus. 

modus. 

potent. 

geuus. 

geniis. 

gerent. 

SIDUS, 

sjftms. 

virent. 

girous. 

g^rum. 

frequent, 

scibrous, 

scSber. 

sequent. 

notus. 

notiis. 

sacrist, 

cpaft. 

ir^^m* 

locust, 

roset,    ' 

rosa. 

phiianx. 

vacaot. 

vacans. 

apex, 

secant. 

secans. 

cilix, 

vagrant. 

vagus. 

helix. 

tyrant. 

tlTrannus. 

pharynx. 

blatant. 

blaterans. 

larynx. 

nitant. 

naians. 

onyx. 

Words  in 

which  the  iame  Towel  U 

fhortinEngli 

dfvic. 

civicus. 

legate, 

mitakf 

mimicus. 

grSnate, 

ethic. 

»0IK«. 

granite. 

tXhtd, 

tabldns. 

spYnach, 

frrgid. 

frig)ldu8. 

rSdifl), 

squalid. 

squalYdus. 

planifti. 

Scrid, 

icer. 

vanifti. 

Srid, 

arldus. 

finifli, 

florid. 

floridus. 

punifti. 

rorid. 

rorldus. 

fiourifh. 

fetid. 

foetldus. 

nouriih. 

ITvid, 

Iiv!dns. 

comic. 

vivid. 

vivYdus. 

coral. 

ficund. 

ficundns. 

moral. 

{iamdf 

fceciindus* 

tramel, 

prebeudy 

pratbenda. 

cr?ii, 

sapor. 

t^por.     . 

fivor. 

labor. 

odor. 

tremor. 

vapor. 

pedalis. 

petalum» 

recens. 

decens. 

regens. 

cliens. 

siientium. 

parens. 

pateo. 

IStens. 

potens. 

gerens. 

virclis. 

frequens. 

sequens. 

sacer. 

locusta. 

phalanx* 

Spex. 

calix. 

onyx. 


legatus. 

granatus. 

granatus. 

spinacbia* 

radix. 

planus. 

vanesco. 

finio. 

punio* 

florio. 

DUtrio. 

com&us. 

corallinjo. 

moralis. 

irama. 

civilis. 
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K'hCCy 

solatiufh. 

ITnen, 

liinim. 

peface. 

pncfatio. 

seven. 

septem. 

pumice^ 

pumex. 

florin^ 

florentia. 

penance. 

pcena. 

resin. 

re  fin  a. 

fiorencc. 

florentia. 

rosin. 

refma. 

province. 

provincia. 

matin, 

matutlnus. 

pToduce, 

prod  aft  io. 

solemn, 

solemnisfc 

flabilc. 

flabilis. 

felon, 

felonia, 

debilc. 

debilis. 

melon. 

melo. 

granule. 

granulua. 

lemons. 

limones. 

promise. 

promitto. 

echo. 

echo,  •p'tt. 

cenisc. 

cerufla. 

bifhop, 

episcopus. 

^pcT, 

lepra,  lepra. 

profit. 

profTcio. 

pnmcr. 

primitius. 

limit, 

limuatio. 

proffer, 

piofero. 

spirit. 

spiritus. 

rirer. 

nviis. 

visit. 

vislfto. 

sever. 

scparo. 

pedant. 

pardancus. 

cJamour, 

ciamor. 

clement} 

Clemens. 

ethics. 

9B$9mm 

cement. 

cacmentunv 

crasis. 

crisis. 

present. 

prsesens. 

pioccfs. 

procefliis. 

jToteft, 

proteftor. 

spults. 

spiritus. 

^y* 

liJTum. 

tiajeft, 

traje£lu8. 

filly. 

filia. 

projefi. 

pTojeftus. 

very. 

vero. 

pr6du£i. 

produdus* 

cfty. 

civitas. 

mdit, 

creditus. 

privy. 

privus. 

545.  In  this  view  of  the  Latin  and  Englifli  quantity,  we  fee  how  uncertain  it 
is  to  argne  from  the  former  to  the  latter  ;  for  tliough  the  Latin  accent  is  frc- 
qaentlj  a  rule  for  placing  the  Englifh  accent,  as  in  words  derived  whole  from 
that  language,  as  abtbmen^  acumen^  &c.  (503),  or  prcferving  the  fame  number 
cflyllables*  as  in  impudent^  elegant^  from  impudens^  elegant^  &c.  (503),  yet  the 
^Uiinrtfy  of  the  Ladn  ieems  to  have  no  influence  on  that  of  the  Engliih.  In 
word^oC  two  ijllables,  where  one  confonant  comes  between  two  vowels,  as/d. 
CBx,  hafiiy  ioctdy  &c.  chough  the  vowel  in  the  fird  fyllable  is  (hort,  in  Lat'm,  it 
is  Irng  in  Englifh  ;  and  invcrfely,  flariii^fngidf  hvidj  &c.  have  the  vowels  in 
the  &rft  {yUable  fhort,  though  thcfe  vowels  are  long  inJlorUus^fngidusf  lividusj 
Sec. ;  fo  that  if  azry  thing  like  a  rule  can  be  formed,  it  is^  that  when  a  word  of 
three fylbbki  in  Latin, with  the  two  firft  fhort,is  anriicifed  by  dropping  the  lail 
fyliable ;  we  fhortcn  the  firft  fyUable  of  the  Engliih  diffyllable,  unlefs  it  ends 
wih  die  vowel  «  (535)^  Thus  we  fee  the  Ihortening  power  of  our  Englifli 
ancepenoltiaiate  accent,  which  fhortens  every  antepenultimate  vowel  but  u  in 
our  proonndadoa  of  Latin  words  ;  as  in  tmnilcuffvividuiy  &c.  and  continues  its 
flwrtenin^  power  in  the  penultimate  accent  of  thefe  words  when  angliciied 
into  jffu»ri  and  whJ;  and  hence  it  is  that  the  (hort  quantity  of  the  firft 
'^^d  in  di^Uables  is  become  (o  prevalent  in  our  language,  to  the  great  de- 
tt'nnent  of  its  fooBd,  and  the  diftorbance  of  its  fimplicity. 

Ii  may  be  neceffary,  in  the  next  place,  to  uke  a  view  of  fuch  words  as  are 
either  of  Sauton  or  French  original,  or  not  fb  immediately  derived  from  the 
Latin, » to  be  influenced  by  its  quantity. 
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Difiyllables 

with  but  one  confonant  in  the  middle, 

pronounced  long : 

sofa. 

ara. 

niach. 

iga, 
cpha. 

bifold, 
dotard. 

triglvph, 
garifli, 

gala. 

dotage, 

zenith, 

china^ 

coping. 

cadi, 

navel. 

cgrc, 

bosom, 

bazel. 

cipher. 

raven. 

iocU, 

father. 

even. 

evil. 

saker. 

zechin, 

oker, 

bason. 

mason. 

stoker. 

capon. 

dado. 

taper. 

apron. 

sago. 

toper. 

iron, 

bravo^ 

water. 

^: 

trochar. 

waver. 

polar. 

lever. 

zany, 

grocer. 

over. 

tiny, 

^der> 

rigol, 
token, 

pony. 

dder. 

crony. 

vafer. 

megnm, 

tory, 

«igcr> 

besom. 

miy. 

DifiyDaUes  with  but  one  confonant  in  the  middle. 

pronounced  fliort : 

borough. 

drSfvel, 

flagon. 

seraph, 

laiOi, 

swivel, 
h5vel. 

^     wagon, 
taioo. 

Uemifh, 

grovel. 

t^non. 

bSnift, 

shovel. 

h&on. 

•  damafic. 

drSzel, 

baron. 

froliclc. 

manage. 

sirup. 

medal. 

bdrage, 

lecher. 

sbekel. 

visage. 

wether, 

amd, 
dusel. 

ravage, 
savage. 

gather, 
'      nitho^. 

^»d. 

rtvage. 

lather. 

epboi. 

travise. 

ncdier. 

hSzard, 

traverse, 

hither. 

%ard, 

refuse. 

wlcher. 

dXzard, 

frfete, 
shIriiF, 

thither. 

fizard. 

ncner. 

¥izard. 

travail. 

other. 

wizard. 

peril. 

m&her, 

bodice. 

venom. 

smother. 

bSQance, 

woman. 

pother, 

iJQance, 

riven. 

siker. 

dSbu^e, 

sloven. 

clever. 

homage. 

oven. 

never. 

f^» 

sSUin, 

quiver. 

baivihg  the  firft  fyllable 

sophi, 

kali, 

rebeck, 

copal, 

gabel, 

gravy, 

iry, 

hazy, 

nizy, 

clover, 

sizer, 

nadir, 

tabour, 

wages, 

bolis, 

tophet, 

egret, 

rolant, 

pilot, 

borax. 


genet, 

clSrec, 

closet, 

civet, 

trifvet, 

rivet, 

c5vet, 

fagot, 

bigot, 

spigot;, 

4?lTOtt 

de«Mrt, 

covert, 

copifl:, 

p^ofl, 

^mot, 

shadow, 

widow^ 

i8ney, 

comely, 

mSoj, 

cony, 

bfiry, 

busy. 
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cu«U 


I 


1citJ« 


md. 


ifVlllf 

sfkim^ 
eortm 


hijvcTi 


v^kCi 


pity. 
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FfOB  '  virc  fc<  a  great  majority  of  v  -<re 

die  Ml  \r  '  .  LherdWc,  to  (ohk  iniptt^fori  i  ,cm 

iiiptob^btc  xt  I  tcntic::cy  f>f  oiir  Siton  Unguage  wai  lo  iIjc  kng 

jt^   nft  c  vowcK     But  as  Mr.  N« res  very  judkluui])^  ob- 

.ktly  general  to  be  admiued,  and  k  undoubiedlf 

.  .*.  ...v  o.*..^.^  ^,   Hirpronundaiion  :**for  wbickhc  <|notcs  I)r*  Wallitp 

,  **  Hwc  irt<klur  gcnuma  lingua:  noHrx  ratto  ;Lnt»qiu*"     EitmiwU  ^ 

S4&  Tbofe  itijo  bai-c  made  tlic  probers  orboguagci  their  ftudjr.  will  6l>- 
fcrre,  tl  n  ^jTcfcnc  ■  V  rie  Bro^d  Ibundi  of  vowels  change  lo  djc  lIcnd^T,* 
•lie  di^Eicv&i  cfsttib;  .le  eaner«  and  the  long  vowcli  id  ilicjrt  otic**  Thi^ 

It  b  u&ftg^afcdi  ^lu  t<  ioui^d  t<i  be  true  in  ^11  kngiiagcs,  us  w  cll  ;ts  our  own  ; 
^fij  f Dcb alicntioe  fecmi  founded  m  the  njiturt  tpf  nun  and  of  fockty*  llic 
TKti  objeS  eo  liadetlfaMi^nig  a  language  V»cmg  dcfp^tcli^  it  is  no  w  ondcr  dtai 
*liOft  Mrnis  Mifie  ten  teaoachmg  ou  us,  ;ind  depriving  us  of  the  tune  nf  our 
iiP«>Ris  /or  cftt  iUe  cif  ^ainmg  lime.  This  is  apparent  in  ihc  ahbieTtation  of 
fii&^ef  wlien  cd*i«;>fitini!f  il,  as  in  hmwUdge^Jhe^btrd^  &c.  (518)*  but  a*  it  is 
ifcebiifiodi  ai^n  *  and  regulate  the  eci;cntridue&  af  nature  and  lie 

■Kcc&s  «f  culkooi^  *i  u.,.i.id  be  the  care  cf  every  phttofophic  gramoiarian  to 
ce^liH  eps  nfiQD  tiie  origiiial  genius  and  gcneial  fcope  of  hts  language,  and 
toloffcTCdibm  10  depoii  as  litdc  from  them  as  poflible.  Em  although  no 
tOconfi^QiCT  Of  want  oi'  anwlogy  can  alter  any  pronunciation  which  is  once 
mkaxm^tdgtd itoA  fetiled,  yet  when  a  pronunciation  is  w^vcnng:,  confiflcncy, 
*Mi*yf  «Jid  general  principles^  ought  to  decide  againll  a  gicai  majority  ot 
wmt  BdKion  and  caprice. 
Tl-Tn  *»trre  I  endeavoured  to  gtre  a  diflin^  view  of  the  ccrrefpondenee  be- 
nd quantity  of  the  learned  l;mguagcs  and  our  own  j  iind  10 
•  ^lifhman  (whotas  Ben  Jonfmnfays  of  Shakcfpcarc,  hai  Iktk 
teiiOi«^k,)  fruinthe  fupcrctlioui  *;riUi:iimof  thofc  Crcekiings  and 
-rt  «r>.r.  are  olien  icmarkably  ignorant  of  tlieir  own  language,  and 
ie  open  its  accent  and  qu;mtity,  becaufc  they  have  a  fmat^ 
J  Latin.  If  the  queftion  iuni5  upon  the  accent  of  an  Eng* 
I  word  il  \%  derived  from  \%  im mediately  producedp  and  fen^ 
npeal;  and  yet  if  the  EngHihman  were  to  ailt  the  rule 
.  founded,  the  fchoUr  would,  in  all  probability,  he  at  a 
^-^  ■  T )  -^i  ^^  :i  word,  he  might  tviy,  the  fame  accent  as 
■I  »-'i^  .:  \'  •  Ml  i,  ;(  i  ,].;ivcd?  This  the  fchoUr  could  not  anfwcr  IS 
^K  *^f  agrmrtaT :  :  l  rccolkaiim  woulJ  tell  him  that  parftmrnn^  mr'm^^ 

^H  *^  CBBof  he  I  ;ui  cr  the  Latin  ^arftmoma^  acrirmma,  &c  as  the  LaiJn  is 

^^ketrcr  AceeotadlughcT  than  the  antepenuhimaie.  I'ut  perhaps  the  EnghOi  word 
I^Bii  adopfted  «We  irom  the  Latm.    Here  is  undoubtedly  a  fair  pretence  for  pro- 
^^^ovneh^tT'viiitte  Latin  accent  i  and  yet  wc  fee  how  many  eicceptions  there 

^  ^  Aik>fBit  pro  ribp  AlMtfUA  <St  irivrtrr^tyi  errtjc  mjlii*  obtrudcf etur.  01  jm  crtim  pro  nmiiitickae 
■^K»  auralMCttif  &  laco^je  ,  9c  0  411  An  do  canJuctudo  aikpiid  mut^fTet,  ftribcndi  quoq^ 
*ate»  fatim  f«ftmli»tiu.  tlsid«  qwitin  apud  Efiiiium  &  PLiutum  5»«  it  ^cr«(i  dicerecur  & 
ll^Wvs^a  podcA  iMikit  ;iQfkim  •lchci}«  «  irQCalt  rrje^a,  quod  vaitut  rtliti^  vidcretuf  foiiu«  s 
™**  fi^AbLi  d^  ik  iibm>  ^i  ut  conjm  Imo  iV^f  &  Stn^vx  prohttini  Sc  Ccripnun  liL 

^^i^fmf§^ka^bi  BnffeEt.  :  Re^  Fronun.  LiD^js  Or^cx  Cwnincntaiiui* 
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cxxviii        QUANTITY  OF  THE  UNACCENTED  VOWELS. 

are  to  this  rule  (fee  No.  50J,  L)  Or,  perhaps,  the  Englifh  word,  thoQgh  an- 
glicifed,  retains  the  iame  number  of  fyllables.  This,  indeed,  may  be  faid  to  be 
^general  rule  for  preferving  the  Latin  accent,  but  fo  general  as  to  be  negleded 
in  a  tboufand  inftances  (fee  No.  503,/;^,  b^  it  k.)  But  if  the  fcholar,  as  is 
often  the  cafe,  huddles  quantity  and  accent  together^  and  infers  the  Englifh 
quantity  from  the  Latin  ;  the  Englifli  fcholar  needs  only  to  refer  him  to  the  (c- 
Ifi^ions  here  given,  (No.  544)  (545),  to  (how  the  inanity  of  fuch  a  plea. 
Upon  the  whole,  tlierefore,  I  flatter  myfelf  that  men  of  learning  will  be  gratifi- 
ed to  fee  the  fubjeft  in  a  clearer  point  of  view  than  any  in  which  it  has  ever  been 
exhibited ;  and  the  plain  English  fcholar  will  be  indebted  to  me  for  giving  him 
as  clear  and  dtdin^  an  idea  of  die  connexion  between  the  Greek  and  Latin  ac* 
cent  and  quantity,  and  the  accent  and  quantity  of  his  natire  tongue,  as  if  he  had 
H6mer  and  Horace  by  heart ;  and  for  placing  him  out  of  the  reach  of  thoie 
pert  minor  critics,  who  arc  conftantly  infulting  him  with  their  knowledge  of 
the  dead  languages. 

Of  the  Quantity  of  the  Unaccented  Vowels  not  in  the  same  Syllable  vnth  ConsMonts: 

547.  Accented  fyllables,  a»  we  have  before  obferred,  (1799)  ^xt  (6  ftrongly  marked  as  to  be 
eafily  comprehended  when  they  are  once  fettled  by  cuftoiu  or  analogy  $  but  thak  iiomediately 
before  or  after  the  accent  are  in  a  ftate  of  uncertainty,  which  fome  ofour  beft  judges  find  them- 
fclves  unable  to  remove.  Some  grammarians  have  called  all  the  open  vowels  before  or  after  the 
accent  fhort,  though  the  ear  fo  evidently  didates  the  contrary  in  the  •  in  ytWfy^  the  •  in  oBcdi- 
tncty  &c.  S6me  have  faved  themfelves  the  trouble  of  farther  fearch  by  comprehending  thefe 
vowels  under  the  epithet  obfcure  ;  nay,  fo  unfixed  do  the  founds  of  thefe  voweb  ieem,  that  Dr. 
Kenrick,  whofe  Rhetorical  Di^ottary  (hows  he  was  pofleifed  of  very  great  philological  abilities, 
feems  as  much  at  a  lofs  about  them  as  the  meaneft  grammarian  in  the  kingdom ;  for  when  he 
comes  to  mark  the  found  of  the  vowel  0  In  the  firft  fy liable  of  a  feriesof  words  with  the  accent 
on  the  fecond,  he  makes  the  0  in  fromulgty propel^  and  /re/r'x,  loi^g,  as  they  ought  to  be ;  and  the 
fame  letter  in  probofcUt  procetd,  and  procedure^  ihort.  bominhn^  domifiicy  iuiatimf  and  domain  arc 
marked  at  if  pronounced  dom-inion,  dom^it,  doH-atioM,  and  dom-am^  with  the  «  Ihort ;  while  the 
iirft  of  doiiiitj^  potential^  and  monotony^  have  the  o  marked  long,  as  in  donor,  ptSeutt  9Xid  medijti 
though  it  is  ceruin  to  a  demonftration,  that  the  etymology,  accent,  and  letters,  being  the  lame, 
the  fame  found  mufl  be  produced,  unlefb  where  cuftom  has  precifely  marked  a  di£ference ;  and 
that  the  firft  fyllables  oi  promulggf  prtpei,  and/ro/itx,  and  chofe  of  promts,  proceed,  zndproctibtre, 
have  no  fuch  diiference,  feems  too  evident  to  need  proof. ' 

548.  I  know  it  may  be  demanded  with  great  plaufibility,  how  do  I  know  that  there  is  not 
this  very  inconfiftency  in  cuftom  itfelf  ?  What  right  have  I  to  fijppofe  that  cuftma  is  not  as 
vagne  and  capricious  in  thefe  fyllables  as  in  thofe  under  the  accent  r  To  which  lanfwer :  if 
cuftom  has  determined  the  found  of  thefe  vowels,  the  difpote  is  at  an  end.  I  implidty  acqul- 
efce  in  the  decifton  ;  but  if  profefTors  of  the  art  difagree  in  their  opinions,  it  is  a  (hrewd  ngn 
that  cuftom  is  not  altogether  fo  clear  in  its  fentence ;  and  I  muft  infift  on  recurrii^  to  prind> 
pie*  till  cuftom  has  unequivocally  decided.  ' 

549.  Every  vowel  that  is  neither  fliortened  by  the  accent,  nor  fucceeded  by  a  double  coofo- 
nant,  naturally  terminates  a  fyllable ;  and  this  terminating  vowel,  though  not  fo  pn^ierfty  long 
as  if  the  accent  were  on  it,  would  be  very  improperly  termed  fliort,  if  by  fhort,  as  is  often  the 
cafe,  be  meant  ihut  6s)»  According  to  this  idea  of  fyllabication,  it  is  prefumed  that  the  word 
opinion  would  fall  into  three  diftin<5l  parts,  and  every  part  be  terminated  by  a  confonaat  bat  the 
hrft,  thus  wpin'ion, 

*  I  am  aware  that  this  ingenious  writer  feems  to  avoid  this  inconfiftency,  by  pronifing,  in 
his  Rhetorical  Grammar,  page  43,  that  he  has  fometimes  marked  the  0  in  wotds  b^rioniug 
with  a  prepofition  with  the  oratorial,  and  fometimes  with  the  colloquial  pronunciation  :  thus, 
in  commune,  commnnieate,  &c.  the  oratorial  found  ia  given  as  in  the  firft  fyllable  of  commm,  while 
the  colloquial  f^und  changes  the  0  into  v,  as  if  the  words  were  written  cummMne,atmmmKicaU,iiLc.'. 
but  the  diftindion  in  thefe  examples  does  not  touch  the  point :  here  there  is  a  change  only  of 
one  fltort  found  for  another,  and  not  any  promifcuous  ufe  of  a  long  and  ihort,  or  open  and  fhut 
found  of  the  liune  letter.  Dr.  Kenrick  himfelf,  when  he  marks  the  e  mprobofcie,  froceed,  and 
procedure,  does  not  adopt  the  fiiort  u,  as  he  does  in  commune,  communicate,  &c. ;  nor  isAe  aware  of 
the  e0ential  difference  with'  refped  to  the  quantity  of  the  TOwel>  in  the  doable  coolbaant  in 
one  fet  of  words,  and  the  fingle  one  10  the  other* 
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#  |»r«]iniaRCC(il  ■•  in  ih^i  word  ii/Nr«  anid  not 
'he  rowel  iti  <jtKflion,  they  havr  the  fame 
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v^e  UiJt  ad  itJf 

lim  wcml  \vuul4  iicM,  bcr  luiUy  priJtJiuyjHctl 

^,  5»  if  ffividrH  intfi  i4fjtv'it*l^fiit'^t  thu 

It   ti>  the  i  >n- 

-'   '  -     -  -ijt- 

^loni  tiar  rhc  vuweb  ouio)  Eht:  iitci*  ought  ta  in:  fcepl  fipoi 
^^  be  trrp;  open  10  the  fume  OttiaTioi>  iti  th«  word  ijf«^'«fi«^ 

.vv,r>i;it  elit  <oftoni  miopted  by  tTie  anei<iiUind 

■  'i  fyilal**  call  CHI,  whr-rt  invcllijfsit- 

t  and  good  fciiTc     th^it  \hc  onlf 

.  LLiuL,  111   LI  .11  cotirunint  ,  id  thofc  thjii   art 

'^'C  arc  tioa:  ■  lly.c^nootbc  fa  id  to  be  drhcr 

nrMi  1.  kA  prfvnnutfced  afrtmc,  have    thcur 

btc  tiiuft  pttelTafity  retain  their 

y  with  the  fiicc<:cding  confoiiant 

mg  but  a  fkhcwtc  tur   wili  dk^sl^^  HI  lo  the  degfce  of  oprtl* 

^^ri.-c  thr   fif(!   tinacfclllci  t  in  iiMttiiy,  dum/itu^  p9tmiii*it  /r*- 

t  it  t*  c^.x^ly  iindtr  the  f^mc  prcdicimcutt 

they  tin  Rcvtr  he  pnioimntcd  fhfirt  w»d 

'  '         tllcll  cif ;  fo  the  r  ii!  rtvffi^ 

i'fcondt  fuurtb^  %nd  JiEf  h 

vn    L^..  *^-..M>iMM.  .-^  >*  j.i.i.v  ^  iM   Liv.  ^...,,...i,..f.t  without  ofiendtfig  every 

Ltffnio^  the  fiHl  prtliCipki  of  pronunciAtLots* 

.'1  etjrifnlef td  the  uTJiftrfjted  vowel  r,  whethcf  ending  a  fylU- 

Ankuuinv.  ,1*  fiandifhf  for  ttic   fame  fifutid ;  f«T  we  fee    nilti 

'  inother :  thut  he  divide*  the  word  4L 

.  I L ,  a  nd  tf  ny^^tr-iii  jf  Wi  ih  the  fam  e  <  unit  - 

iy   ukc*  pb<;t;  ill  the  wordsrf^^if  t4i/l.ify  and  in-di-^t-l- 

'vqrd^  of  thti  towin^tion  rcguhrljf  in  die  fonnttf  mm- 


cixi         QUANTITY  OF  THE  UNACCENTED  VOWELS 

SS^.  The  only  confidcrabic  eipceptioB  to  this  general  rule  of  fyllabication  which  dctcrtnuje«» 
the  found  of  the  unaccented  voweli,  is  when  e  fucceeds  the  accent,  and  b  followed  by  r,  as 
m  Uieral^  j^eneral^  miscryy  &LC.  which  can  |» ever  be  pronounced  iit-r-raif  gem-e-raJt  misery,  &c. 
without  the  appearance  of  a/Tedation.  tn  this  fituation  we  find  the  r  corrupts  the  found  of 
the  fy  as  it  does  that  of  every  other  vowel  when  in  a  final  unaccented  fyUable.  For  diis  con- 
fonant  being  nothing  more  than  a  jar,  it  unavoidably  mixes  with  the  e  in  this  fituation,  and 
reduces  it  to  the  obfcure  found  of  fliort  m,  (418,)  a  found  to  which  the  other  unaccented  voweU 
before  r  have  fometimes  fo  evident  a  tendency. 

554.  An  obfcure  idea  of  the  principles  of  fyllabication  juft  laid  down,  and  the  contrtdldtion 
to  them  perceived  in  this  exception,  has  made  moft  of  our  orthoepifts  extremely  wavering  and 
uncertain  in  their  divifion  of  words  into  fyllables,  when  the  unaccented  e  has  preceded  r,  w  here 
we  not  only  find  them  differing  from  each  other,  but  fometimes  even  from  thcmfelvcs : 


Sheridan. 

Kenrick. 

mix'urubl. 

mix-zur  jp. 

m/t  er-yy 

sur-i/xbur.y. 

turge.ryy 

sor^tr-yy 

ser-ce-ryy 

rob-bur-yy 

forejer.yy 

fcr-gcryy 

slave-^r-yy 

tlawryy 

na^uryy 

ina^f-ry. 

hra-xnrryy 

cooi-er.yj 

roek'ur-yy 

rooher^y 

im-midzh'ryy 

tm-ager-yy 

fiufiumur-yy 

fium-mtr^y 

mum-muryy 

mum  mer^y 

mur-dtr-ury 

mur-dur-uty 

gutiHur^y 

gun-ncr^yy 

danjt^ruiy 

dan-ger'OUSy 

Whsif'tr-usy 

V0'cif-e.rous  y 

som-iuffer-usy 

s^mmfe-rousy 

mirmtr-rysy 

^me^rousy 

iii-tiU''tnur.uty 
frojfer-vjy 

tti-tur-ebly 
yn  itiMr-fbly 

• 

Scott. 

Perry. 

mii-fra-hly 

mit  trut'ble^ 

mist  ryy 

mtre-ryt 

iur-gc  ryy 

surge^ryy 

sorwryy 

aor-ee-ryy 

reb-ber-yy 

rob-be-ryy 

for-ge-ryy 

firg-e-ryy 

tkfve-ryy 

sia-ve-ryy 

kna-ve-m 

imav^ry. 

bro've-ryy 

brav-fryy 

coob-e-ry. 

C90k-€^y 

roob-e-ry. 

roU-fryy 

im-a-ger^. 

tw^ge-ryy 

fium-ma^ryy 

Jium^er^y 

mmm-mt-ryy 

mum-me-ryy 

muT-der-try 

mur^er-er. 

murJer-QUiy 

mufder-nuy 

Ji-neryy 

Jin,  ryy 

gitn-Kcryy 

gunne-ry^ 

dan-ger-eaty 

dan-gerjomty 

ve  ci/er-cusy 

^fo-xif'e.rmtSy 

tom-nif'trjouty 

semMf^.raUy 

nu-me-rouiy 

nu-me-reusy 

prM'per.mUy 

un-pros-per*oitSy 

uthprt-pertmt^ 

vt'tera-bUy 

ut4er.a^y 

um-uttefa-blef 

uojtUer^Me. 

SSIf.  I  have  been  the  more  copious  in  my  collc^ion  of  thefe  varieties,  that  I  might  not  ap. 
pear  to  have  taken  the  advantage  of  any  overfight  or  miftake  of  the  prefs :  not  is  it  any  wonder 
when  the  principles  of  fyllabication  fo  Arongly  incline  us  to  leave  the  vowel  e,  like  the  other 
vowels,  open  before  a  fingle  confonant ;  and  the  ear  fo  decidedly  tells  us,  that  this  letter  is  not 
always  open  when  preceded  by  the  accent,  and  followed  by  r,  it  is  no  wonder,  I  fay,  that  a 
writer  fhould  be  perplexed,  and  that  he  fliould  fometimes  incline  to  one  fide,  and  fometimes  to 
the  other.  I  am  confcious  I  have  not  always  been  free  from  this  inconfiftency  myfelf.  The 
examples  therefore  which  I  have  feleded,  will,  I  hope,  fully  juftify  me  in  the  fyllabication  I 
have  adopted;  which  is,  that  of  fometimes  feparating  the  e  from  the  r  in  this  fituatioo,  and 
fometimes  not.  When  folemn  and  deliberate  fpeaking  has  feemed  to  admit  of  lengthening  the 
ty  I  have  fometimes  made  it  end  the  fyllahle ;  when  this  was  not  the  cafe,  I  have  fometimes 
jouied  it  to  the  r :  thus,  as  «  in  the  penultimate  fyllable  of  incarurate^  reverberatty  &c  ieems,  in 
folemn  fpeaking,  to  admit  of  a  final!  degree  of  length  and  diftindnefs,  it  ends  a  fyllable ;  but 
as  no  folemnity  of  pronunciation  feems  to  admit  of  the  fame  length  and  opennefs  of  the  r 
in  toUraUy  dcliberaUy  &c.  it  is  united  with  r,  and  fonnded  in  the  noution  by  ihort  ■•  It  onght, 
however,  to  be  carefully  obferved,  that  though  the  «  in  this  fituation  is  fometimea  feparated 
from  the  r,  there  is  no  fpeaking,  however  deliberate  and  folemn,  that  will  not  admit  of  uniting 
it  to  r,  and  pronouncing  it  like  ihort »,  without  offending  the  niceft  and  moft  critical  ear. 

SS6.  It  muft  alfo  be  noted,  that  this  alteration  of  the  found  of  e  before  r  is  only  when  ic 
fellows  the  accent,  either  primary  or  fecondary,  (522)  (530  ;)  for  wl^cn  it  it  in  the  fidit  fylia- 


i.^j^fcT   4  *.r^*r» 


■T  ftdil'-r-^,  ThA'  ruo  much  iime  h..i^-  -  -n» 

iii,s/'     !^^rui.  Ives,  are  fmittd  lu  '-  ^t 

mmiccjeiitfd,  tnil  Lkat  th':R  lyiLiuiet 

^tion  4?f  ottivrq  (Utiijlli:   whrfi  w< 

1  ^1^  *  j.-^-  Lj ,  ^L".  jj  t  Ibuiidi  at  poflihlc,  !*»  which  wc  iii»| 

wc  Chall  titit  lv«k  ttpoti  ail  attempt  t9  itrrcll  oijd  in* 


J.59-  ^  TABLE  of  the  SIMPLE  ohJ  DIPffTHONG'fL  BOWELS  referred 
to  by  the  Figures  over  the  Letters  in  this  Diaionary, 

ENGLISH  SOUN  DS.  FRENCH  SOUNDS. 

1 .  d.  The  long  flendcr  Englifli  Of  as  in  flte,  pi-pcr,7       ^  .^  ^^^  ^ 

2.  i.  The  long  Italian  a,  hs  in  fflr,  ft-ther,  pa-pi,  1      ^  j^  .^^^  ^^^^^ 

mara-mi,  (77)  J  y      »         • 

3.  k.  The  broad  German  «,  as  in  fill,  will,  wi-ter,  (83)  d  in  4//,  Chdions. 

4.  d.  The  fhort  found  of  the  Italian  a,  as  in  Rt,  mit,  1      ^  ^^  /a/  mfl/Z/i. 

mdr-ry,  {81)  '  3 

J ,  ^.  TOe  long  tf,  as  in  m^,  h^re,  md-tr?,  mfe-dium,  (93)  i  in  J!»//r^»  ^i/r^. 
2.  ^.  The  fhort ^,  as  in  m^t,  Wt,  g^t,  (95)  e  in  wf/Z^,  «f//^v 

I .  I.  The  long  diphthongal  /,  as  in  pine,  tUtle,  (105)     di  in  Idique^  naif 
?.  1.  The  fliort  fimple  /,  as  in  pin,  tlt-tle,  (107)  i  in  inn^t  ^i^f^- 

1.  6.  The  long  c^n^,  as  in  n6,  note,  no-tice,  (162)       0  \Tiglohe%  Me. 

2.  d.  The  long  clofe  0,  as  in  m6ve,  pr6ve,  (164.)  ou  in  mouvoir,  foavoir. 

4.  6.  The  fliort  broad  0,  as  in  n5t,  hot,  g6t,  (163)         «  in  i»//r,  c#/i!A 

1.  6.  Tlie  long  diphthongal  tf,  as  in  tihbe,  cu-pid,  (171)  ww  in  Cioutat^  chiourme, 

2.  i^.  The  (hort  fimple  u,  as  in  tiib,  ci^p,  sdp,  (172)  /*»  in  »fii/i  ^oeuf 

3.  fi.  The  middle  or  oblufe  tf,  as  in  bull,  fiul,  piilL  (173)  ou  in  bouhtfouley  poule^ 

61.  The  long  broad  6,  and  the  fliort  1,  as  in  611,  (299)  o'i  in  eyctoide^  heroique. 
6i\,  The  lonjr  broad  6,  and  the  middle  obtufe  6,  as  ]        ^  •«  ^  >, 

mth6f.p6ftnd,(3i3)  |    '•"^  «« ''»^''- 

TA.  The  acute  or  Iharp  tb^  as  in  tb\vk^  th'iw  (466). 

Th.  The  grave  or  flat  th,  as  in  this,  Tnat(4i)  (50)  (469)* 

560.  When  G  is  printed  in  the  Roman  charafter,  it  has  its  hard  found  in 
^^/,  gone^  &c.  as  go,  give,  ^t^^e^  &c.  ;  when  it  has  its  foft  found,  it  is  fpclbd 
in  the  notation  by  the  confonant  7,  as  giants  finger  ^  ji^nt^Jin-jer,  The  fame 
may  be  obferved  of  ^  .*  the  Roman  chara^er  denotes  its  hard  found  in  sstiftun, 
&c.  as  fo,  fit,  fenfe,  5cc. ;  its  foft  found  is  fpelled  by  &,  as  rose^  raisef  &c.  roze, 
raze.  Sec, 


ADVERTISEMENT. 


In  the  courfe  of  a  critical  inveftigation  of  the  powers  of  the  letters  in  the  forqroiag  Princi- 
ples, there  is  fcarcely  a  word  of  any  difficulty  or  diveriity  of  found  which  has  not  been  notic- 
ed, and  the  true  pronunciation,  with  the  reafonn  and  authorities  for  it,  pointed  oat ;  fo  that  ii 
the  infpedor  fliould  not  meet  with  fufficient  information  in  the  Didionary  under  the  word, 
let  him  confult  the  Principles  under  the  twtoW,  dipbtbongy  or  eonfvMMt^  he  wifhesto  be  explained, 
and  it  is  highly  probable  he  will  meet  with  the  fatisfadion  he  requires.  Thus  to  know  fonic- 
thing  more  concerning  the^  in  the  word  impugn,  which  fome  fpeakers  pronounce  and  ot)icr» 
fupprefs,  let  him  look  into  the  Principles  under  the  letter  G,  No-  386,  and  he  will  find  addt- 
tional  obfervations  to  thofe  in  the  DiSionary  under  the  word.  It  is  true  that  moft  of  thcfr 
doubtful,  as  well  as  other  words,  are  referred  to  the  Principles;  but  if  this  reference  itkould  b> 
chance  be  omitted,  it  is  h<»>ed  that  this  Advertifement  will  fu|^ly  the  deficiency. 

N.  B.  ^  word  not  found  in  the  Dt^ioaary,  may  poiTibly  be  met  with  in  the  Appeadix. 
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Hfrrt^  the  v(mrh  m  (ht  irer^*  nt  thr  r^  tftHfiegt  t 


^  r>  i^  tAd  »«i^  in  iht  u/i/ioitili  /Mi^t\ 


{n9) 


-skill  t  611,:  |>Ai*itiJ  ;  l/jin>  TKif* 


.f  d.t 


'  Bfti: 


^^wt),  it  ?i 

■  'mn* 
.  ii»  brfof  r 

-y  ^jf  our 


the 

■  ■  *  tn 


the 


{UiiU  rtjckavimr  la  *jl>v(iaie  a.  <\  ' 
fftiimntly  inie*  wlic»  it  »  [irii 
tbc  HtiTptjtJufc  ^  Of,  tji  other  l*w*>r.Jiit  Et>  m- 
quiiri?  wliat  ii  »f>r  trtif  n?"tt*r  nf  tlrr  firfl  let* 
tcr  tir  ihc  Eii^  -r  wt 

lire  to  fay  ii Tf ,  '-  ^t  ^* 

A;n!  fi  f  ft  ^  tl  w  ili  it.'  1  •  >  t ".  1 1 ,.  r  y  n »  r  o  r  ]  k  kr  thtf 
tiaturc  ijf  a  vnwrl ;  which  grMnmarTatu  arc 
gt-n—  ^^-'  '-'td  in  flefiniuji;  ti>  be  *'  a  firn- 
•*  P  fnwn  tU  for  tiled  by  the  Sn 

« r.        .  by  thr  opening  only  ui     1 

**  mouth  fli  a  pauinjLt  jna"t»f?r."  Now, 
33  tverf  vnwel  fey  hkU  11  founded  Img,  m 
r>othiti^  btit  itijiiuAt  It'll  with  icotitbiianicaii 
mate  It  fit hrf  wife,  it  h  naluul,  when  pfo- 
UfiUlicing  this  vywcl  klnnf,  tv  ■  .  '  ■>: 

hifilir  of'tii  found i  hut  3i  this  lonj:  i 

iff].      '  ",     ^    --'---  --^ 
lit, '  ' 

n,  , 


Id' 
'  rhcs 

.Tii  pi- 
ll K*- 


Kacb  p^fty  prD(Jt]c<'«%nrd»wht;rcthr  k-tter 
ii  i-^  rniindrd  iti  the  fnaoncr  they  ttmittid  for; 
Init  vJveik  Vk-t  Jeniniid  why  oi%e  fliould  hnvc 
I  j  I .:  ,  t  h  c  *  on  trovf  rf y  U  com  w  nnl  y 

at  .  furthet  fcafon*  are  <ithcr  t*»o 


dHfa 


CO  (559).— Fdte,  f^,  feU,  fit 
rcmdtc  or  too inCgniflcaiit  tobc produced :  I 
and  indeed,  if  a  divcrfity  of  names  to  vowek  I 
did  not  confound  us  in  our  fpcBing,  ob  dc- 1 
claring  to  each  other  the  component  Ustters 
of  a  word,  it  would  be  entirely  nccdlcft  to 
enter  into  fo  trifling  a  queftiou  as  the  mere 
name  of  a  letter  ;  but  when  w^  find  our- 
felves  unable  to  convey  figns  to  each  other 
on  account  nf  this  diverfity  of  names,  and 
that  words  themfelves  are  endangered  by  an 
fmproper  utterance  of  their  component  parts, 
it  feems  highly  incumbent  on  us  to  attempt 
a  uniformity  iivthis  point,  which,  infignifi- 
cant  as  it  may  Teem,  is  undoubtedly  the 
foundation  of  a  julb  and  regular  pronuncia- 
tion. 
The  firH  rule  for  naming  a  letter,  when,  pro- 
nounced alone,  feenu  to  be  this :  Whatever 
found  we  give  to  a  letter  when  terminating 
^fyllabie,  the  fame  found  ought  to  be  given 
to  it  when  pronounced  alone ;  becaufe,  in 
both  cafes,  they  have  their  primary,  fimple 
found,  uninfluenced  by  a  fucceeding  vowel 
o^confonant ;  and  therefore,  when  we  pro- 
uonnce  a  letter  alone,  it  ought  to  have 
fuch  a  found  as^toes  not  fuppofe  the  exift- 
cncc  of  any  other  letter.     But  wherever  a, 
terminates  a  fyllable  with  the  accent  upon 
it,  <the  only  (Ute  in  which  it  can  be  faid  to 
be  pure,)  it  has  always  the  Englifli  found  of 
that  letter.     The  only  exceptions  to  tliis 
rule  are,  the  vrords  fa-tier,  ma-fer,  aod  'wa- 
ter:  and  that  thefc  are  merely  exceptions, 
appears  from  the  uniformity  with  which  the 
a  is  pronounced  otherwife  in  parent,  papal, 
taper,  fatal,  &c.     The  Other  vowels  have 
thdr  names  cxa6lly  fimilar  to  the  found  they 
hsve  in  a  fimilar  fituation,  as  the  e  like  that 
in  me-vrim,  the  i  like  the  i  in  ti-tU ;  the  0  as 
the  o  m  ne-6le,  and  the  u  like  the  w  m  twtcr. 
Thus,  as  it  appears  from  the  general  analogy 
of  pronunciation,  that  the  found  of  the  a, 
which  the  Englifh  adopt,  is  the  only  one 
that  does  not  neceflarily  fuppofe  the  cxift- 
cnce  of  any  other  found,  it  inevitably  fol- 
lows that  theirs  only  is  the  proper  appella- 
tion of  that  letter. 
Silt  there  is  another  analogy  by  which  we  may 
determine  the  true  found  of  the  vowels  when 
jpronounced  fingly ;  and  that  is,  the  found 
they  have  wheh  preferved  long  and  open  by 
the  final  e.    Thus  we  call  the  Tetter  e  by  the 
found  it  has  in  theme,  the  letter  i  as  it  founds 
in  lime,  the  letter  0  as  heard  in  tone,  and  the 
u  as  in  tune ;  and  why  the  letter  a  fliould  not 
be  pronounced  as  heard  in  face,  cannot  be 
conceived,  as  each  of  the  other  vowels  has, 
like  a,  z  variety  of  other  founds,  as  they  are 
united  with  letters  which,  in  fome  mea- 
lure,  aher  their  quality. 
Is  confequenoe  of  cotertaiuog  a  diffident  idea 


; — m^t  m^t ;— pine,  pin  r — 

of  the  a,  when  pronounced  in  the  alpbabetr 
we  fee  the  natives  of  Ireland  very  prone  to 
a  different  pronunciation  of  the  words  where 
this  letter  occurs ;  and,  indeed,  it  is  quite 
confiftent  with  their  doArine  of  the  found 
of  a,  that  the  words  parent, papal,  taper,  and 
fatal,  fliouId  be  ^onounced  palfrentfpah^al^ 
talfiper,  and  fab-tal.     We  find  the  Scotch 
likewife  inclinable  to  the  fame  pronuncia- 
tion of  a,  when  in  wg/^j,  as  when  alone. 
Thus  we  hear  Sawtan  for  Satan,fa^vereel  for 
fttcrei,  and  larfy-Hy  for  laiif ;  and  this  is  per- 
fe6^1y  confiftent  with  the  noanner  in  which 
they  pronounce  the  letter  a,  when  alone : 
there  is  no  medium.     If  this  be  not  the  true 
prommciation  of  thefe  words,  the  a  is  cer- 
tainly to  be  fomided  as  the  Engiifli  do  :  for, 
whenever  the  Engliih  give  the  Ualiaa  found, 
as  it  may  be  called,  to  the  a,  except  in  the 
wotdA  father  and  mafier,  it  is  always  in  coa- 
fequenoe  of  its  jundton  with  fome  confooant, 
which  determines  it  to  chat  found ;  as  in 
monofyllables  terminating  in  r,  as  Uir,  ear^ 
far  :  but  where  it  is  not  afleded  by  a  foe- 
ceeding  conforant,  as  in  the  words  parent^ 
papal,  nataktfatal,  we  then  hear  it  pronounc- 
ed as  the  flender  Englifli  a,  both  in  and  out 
of  compofition. 
It  will,  perhaps,  be  objeded,  that  the  mofb  fre- 
quent flioct  found  of  a,  as  heard  in  cat,  rat^ 
mat,  carry,  marry,  parry,  is  the  fliort  found 
of  the  Italian  a  Uifatber,car,  mar,'par^  and 
not  the  ibort  found  of  the  a  in  earefmartf  and 
parti  but  it  may  be  anfwered,  that  this 
want  of  correfpoodencc  between  the  name 
of  the  letter,  and  the  moft  frequeot  fiioct 
found,  is  common  to  the  reft  of  the  vowek : 
for  the  0,  as  heard  in  cot,  n«t^  r§t,  h  not  the 
fliort  found  of  the  «  in  coat,  note,  tmrtie^  but 
of  the  a  in  xtrnter,  or  of  the  diphthongs  in 
caught,  naught,  and  wrought  »\and  if  we  onght 
to  call  the  a,  ah,  becau&  its  fiiort  found  cor- 
refponds  to  ah,  for  the  very  lame  reafon 
we  ought  to  call  the  o,aui  aid  a  fimilar  al« 
teration  mnft.  take  place  with  the  reft  of  the 
vowels.    As  therefore,  from  the  variety  of 
founds  the  vowels  have,  it  a  impoffiblc  to 
avoid  the  inconvenience  of  fometimea  found- 
ing the  letter  one  way  in  a  fyllable,  and 
another  way  in  a  word,  we  mnft:  either 
adopt  the  fimple  long  found  when  w^e  would 
pronounce  the  letter  alone^  or  invent  new 
names  for  every  different  found  in  a  different 
word,  in  order  to  obviate  the  difficulty. 
It  muft  not  be  difiembled,  however,  that  the 
found  of  K,  when  terminating  a  fyllable  not 
under  the  accent,  feemsmorte  inclined  to  the 
Irifli  than  the  Englifli  a,  and  that  the  ear  is 
lefs  difgufted  with  the  found  of  jV^^mew^-i^al 
than  of  A-mer-i  cay :  hut  to  this,  it  may  be 
anfwered,  that  letters  not  under  the  accent 
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Ai&AitDotci[},d-Mn^d4\ihJ.  pitr.  (^^l), 
;    fof fftkctt ;    crffrttjiietf   in   Ihc 

A 1 1  ,v  s  I  j  >  s  s%  z.st\  ;1  -  LWd  k't  n-  m^  t .     % . 

/^ui  KTi  L  t'  L  AT  i<*N,  ub-lr-fik*t'i4ii'rtiftxi* 
ft,   {%9o)-    That  fi^cict  of  jrticuI'iticMi  ihic 

I'o  Aba?*i,  i-kllc',     V,    a»      To    VJd\ 

dtjwiif  Ut  dcprcf-,  * '  I".  „  ,  1-,^^ 
-'  'i  fl  A  a  F  M  I K  T,    ii  ■  r ,       H,       'THc 

ftiitr  i*f  being  bitJMj^r.t  iMi,  ■  4!rpr&JIWt. 
To  AttAiHt  a^biHh'.  v.  j.     lo  malse 

To  AtiTi,  u-l>iitc'.  V,  a.  (545*1  To 

To  An  ATI:,  d-b4tc*-  v.  n*    To  grow 

AftATBMEKT,  l*bAtc'mint.  **  Tlic  a^ 

A  w  A  T  f  h ,  iVbd'nl  r ,  *  *  ( 9S  ) »  The  agcirt 

or  t^3kVk(c  by  wlijth  in  uliarctttcntii  procurciJ* 

A&Ut  i^^.  ft.  l*lic  )  oin  aa  a  weaver's 

«iirp« 
-\  K  «  M"  If ,  till 'by,*  Jt.  I  .(4  ^  T  VT!  I  e  rights, 

I, (111*,  cjT  |*rivtk'g:i  f , 

. i  „ ..  ^  ^^  ubln-Ik  li.  i . , ,  . .. J ,  •  I ;>r  of  Ji 

11  uti  fiery « 
A  Slit  V,  or  Abut,  4b*b^.  t*  (*7©V  A 

nioti^fry   uf   rdigio^s   |)cHdiit«  w1i«thfr 

men  or  womtn.  4 

ABh<ir»  ribbiTit.  s,  (  j66).  The  chief  of 

a  cfinventdt  incii. 

To  A  B  B  n  E  V  J  A  T  £,  Ab  -b  r^' V  c-  Ate.  T .  a  * 

To  Ihort^f),  to  cut  fhtirt*  (505  u 
/^BiiHi'ViATtn)^,  ib-br^-v^-i'ihrin*    i. 
1  h*  a6  of  Ow*rtcoing. 

AiiBftF.viATORjAb-bf 6- v^-4'ii&r- -s *  One 

who  ahridgf*,  (5ai)» 
Ajjhm  tvfATCKk,^b-br^'vW*tcbi!irc^s. 

1461  ,  A  Riiirk  <jfcd  ffir  iliofiniing. 
To  Abdicatej  db'dc^kiUc,  v*  a*  To 

gm  up  figbt,  10  rdjgn*  (iC\l  )* 
Abhicatiow,  rtb^dt-ka'tbuO,  s.     The 
a^  fjf  abdicating^  j^cfign^tiqn* 

Abokative^  ttb'd^<i-tlvc,  a*  (yii)- 

That  wbkh  niufev^^f  implies  an  libdkutjon* 
^fj^Dr,  Juhiiloii  pbcf!»  tT  1  the  firll 

lyll tiblc  of  rhii  WOfil^  nr  r  tfUa  Aliltt 

V  oti  the  fccond.      1  In:  tyrmrf  tJ* 
Kin,  the  iiif>£l  cwrc^ 
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Abdomen,  Ab-do'm^n.  »•  (503).  A 
cavity  commonly  called  the  lower  venter  or 
belly.  (5»i). 

Abdominal,  4b-d6m'ni6-n4L       7 

Abdominous,  ib.d6m'mS-ni!ks.  j  ^' 
Jlelatinj^  to  tlie  abdomen. 

To  Abduce,  4b-d6fc'.  ▼.  a.  To  draw 
to  a  different  part,  to  withdraw  one  part 
from  another. 

Abducent,  db-du'f(Snt.  a.  Mufcles 
abducent,  ferve  to  open  or  pull  back  divers 
parts  of  the  body. 

Abductor,  4b.diik't6r.  s.  (166).  The 
'  Mtticles,   which  draw   back  the  fevcral 
members. 

Abed,  i-b^d'.  ad.     In  bed. 

Aberrance,  db-dr'rlnfe.  s.  A  devi- 
ation from  the  right  way,  an  crrour. 

Aberrancy, &b-i§rrin-s^.  s.  The  fame 
wich  Aberrance. 

Aberrant,  &b-^r'rSnt.  a.  Wander 
iog  frooii  the  right  or  known  way. 

Abkrration,  4b-er-r4'fh&n.  s.  The 
ad  of  deviating  from  the  common  track. 

Aberring,  ib-^r'ring.  pare  (410). 
Ooing  aftray. 

To  A B  r. R u N c ate, ib-^-ri&n'k4te.  v.  a 
To  pull  up  by  the  roots*  (91). 

To  Abet,  i  bh'.  v.  a.  To  pu(h  for- 
ward  another,  to  fupport  him  in  hisdefigns 
by  connivance,  encouragement,  or  help. 

Abstmbnt,  &-b^c'm^nt.  s«  The  a^ 
of  abetting. 

Abetter,  or  Abettor,  i-b^t'tdr.  f. 
He  that  abets ;  the  fupporter  or  encourager 
of  another.  (166).  (4x3;. 
.Abeyance,  d-ba'4nfe.  s.  The  right 
of  fee  fimple  lieth  in  abeyance,  when  it  is 
all  only  in  the  remembrance,  intendment, 
^d  confidcration  of  the  law. 

To  Abhor,  db-h6r'.  v.  a.  (168). 
To  hate  with  acrimony ;  to  loathe. 

Abhorrence,  ^b*h6r'r6ife.     1 

Abhorremcy,  ^hAr'r^-s*.  J      ^* 
The  ad  of  abhorring,  deteftation. 

Abhorrent,  4b-horV^ut.  a.  (168). 
Struck  with  abhorrence;  contrary  to,  fo- 
reign, inconiiftent  with. 

Abhorrbr,  dbJior'r&r.  s.  (28).  A 
hater,  deteOer. 

To  Abide,  4-bIde'.  v.  n.  To  dwell 
in  a  place,  not  to  remove ;  to  bear  or  fup- 
port the  confcquences  of  a  thing  ;  it  is  ufed 
with  the  particle  tifiih,  before  a  peifon,  and 
ai  or  M  before  a  pUce. 

Abider,  d-bi'ddr.  s.  (98).  The  pcr- 
fon  that  abides  or  dwclli  ia  a  place. 


Abiding,  a-bi'ding.  s.  (4I0).    Cob- 

tinuancc. 
Abject,  ab'j^kt.  a.  (492).   Mean  or 

worthlefs ;  contemptiMe,  or  of  no  value. 
Abject,  4b-j6kc'.  s.  A  man  without 
i     hope. 
To  Abject,  ^ib.jdkt^  v.   a.     (492). 

To  throw  away. 
Abjectedness,    db-j^k't^d-n£fs.    t. 

The  ftate  of  an  •bjed. 
Abjection,  &b-j^k'{hOin.    s.    Mean- 

nefs  of  mind ;  £av^ilicy  ;  baievefs. 
Abjectly,  db'jdkt-U.  ad.   (452).  In 

an  abjed  mamAsr,  meanly. 
Abjectnebs,  &b'j^kt-ndfs.  s.     Servi- 
lity, nieannefs. 
Ability,  d-bil'^-t^.  «.    (482.)    The 

power  to  do  any  thing ;  capacity,  qualifica- 
tion ;  when  it  has  the  plural  number,  abili- 
ties, it  frequently  (ignifies  the  faculties  or 

powers  of  the  mind. 
To  Abjure,  4b.-jurc'.  v.  a.  To  fwear 

not  to  do  fomething  ;  to  rctrad,  or  recant 

a  pofition  upon  oath. 
ABjuRATioNy  ab-jii-ri'ftiAii.   s.    The 

aA  of  abjuring;  the  oath  taken  for  that  end. 
To  Ablactate,  &b4'ik't4te.   v.    a. 

To  wean  from  the  breaft.  (91). 
Ablactation,  db4^k-td'{hdn.  s.  One 

6f  the  methods  of  grafting. 
Ablaqueation,  db-lu-kw^-i'flidn.  s. 

The  practice  of  opening  the  ground  about 

the  roots  of  trees.  (534). 
Ablation,  db-U'lhCih.  '$.    The  ad  of 

taking  away. 
Ablatiye,  ibld-tiY.  a.  (158).  That 

wiiich  takes  away ;  the  fixth  cafe  of  the 

Latin  nouns. 
Able,  4'bl.  a.  (405).  Having  ftrong 
•  faculties,  or  great  ftrength  or  knowledge, 

riches  or  any  other  power  of  mind,  body, 

or  fortune ;  having  power  fbficient* 
Able-bodied,  il*bl-b6d'did.  a.  Strong 

of  body.  (99 \ 
To  Ablegate,  ibl^-gftte.  v.  a.    To 

fend  abroad  upon  fome  employment. 
Ablegation,   db-Wgd'flifin.    s.     A 

fending  abroad. 
ABLf^N6$s,4'bl-n^s.     s.    Ability  of 

body,  vigQur,  force. 
Ablefby,  ab'16p-f<&.  s.  (483}.    Want 

of  fight. 
Abl(7rnt,  &b1&-int.  a.    That  which 

has  the  power  of  cleaning. 
AsLtTioN,  db4&'niAn.  s.    The  ad  of 

cleaofing. 
To  ."VbnegatEi  ib'n6-g4tc.  t.  a.  To 

deny.  (91). 
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See  Aiwvt-cmtJ, 

To  Anuuwn,  J-b6imd'»  ¥•  n.   (f4|)* 

i'o   hdTc  ia  grn*t  J'tety*  *'   **   **  P'^^^ 

pktiTy* 

rurrtHimthi  OOMMin- 

ing,  vvbsh    .  f^ti'^i^i;^ 

tn,  '  [lar- 

fon,  ■  _  ^   iiuo* 

A*  Jllrf¥jint, 

A  nci  t^  T I  a-b  A  u  L^ ,  iul ,     Ci  r mUrly  i  m 

fircuU  ;  Dearly  ;  the  lon(^dl  msy*  to  f<ppo- 
fition  to  ihrf!>rtfi  flrsfj^fit    wht*   f n  liriiw 

ih«u(i  to  t  i  1 1  red, 

nr  poim  i  to  gu  Ahuuc  AthifiK,(t» ; 
AimArATiAiRAi   iib*r4-kil'dubV«U     A 

fo-pcrlhtioti^  charm  a},*iitti|l  )i|;ues> 

rrflt,  t^  li^cAi  dway  froni  the  fithtS  p*ftM, 

A B n  A  $  I  o Ft ,  4 4i rA '/.h nn*  %,    The  a^  of 

mlihingi  a  rttbliw*  off- 
AuREAsr»^-bri^il^  ad*  (545)-     Side 

by  Ctic- 

To  A II R 1 0c  F ,  4-biidjtj'.  V.  a,  Ti>  make 

^cirtrr  in  wurvli^  keeping  iiill  tJi^  Jime  fub- 
fUnix;  16  ciMitm^  1  tn  dimttiiili,  tn  cot  fhorf ; 
to  dcpfirc  of< 
AsRiuGiD'or,  a-biidjd'ov.  Dcptivcd 

tif,  dcbaritd  from.  (,159}- 
An  AsKJDCEt^  i-briil'jur,  s.  He  thai 

-bridge*,  a  fiifjrtcncr  *  a,  wfritcr  of  cnnipcn- 
diuitiB  or  abridgmtnti. 
AiiKioGMfeurr*  a-hryje'iTjint.  s.   The 
CdOtTAdioD  of  a  Wji^cr  work  inta  a  fbiaJi 
compaf^V  a  dtrnidi^tjijn  in  gcccr^ii* 

AiitoACH^  4  br6tlV.  ad,  (295)*  In  a 

poUtirc  to  run  out  j  in  a  fi«ite  of  being  dif* 

Tutedor  prupagsted- 
Abkoad,  :Ub^iiwd^  ad*   (^i^i^     ^^t 

of  tiic  hniife  i,  in  ■notber  €smmMj  i  withimt, 

fa  ft  wiiliiji. 
To  AanoGATr,  '•:.¥.».    To 

take  awai  froiii  ,>  cc»  10  repeili  10 

annul-   (91  J. 
AuROCAT[oit|Sb^ry*g4^flii)fi.  s,    The 

i^  of  abfogstinf,  the  tvptai  of  akw. 
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.  ABRUPT,ab.rApt'.  a.  Broken,  craggy ; 
fudden,  witJiout  the  cuftomarf  or  proper 
preparatives. 

Abruption,  ab-nip'fhiln.  s.  Violent 
aiid  faddeii  feparation. 

ABRUf»TLT,  ab-rfiptl6.  ad.  Haftsly, 
without  the  due  fcmuof  preparataon. 

Aj»ruptn£SS,  ab-rfipi'n^ls.  s.  An 
abrupt  manner,  haftc,  iudAennch* 

Abscess*  db's^is.  $.  A  morbid  cavity 
in  the  body. 

To  Abscind,  &b-sind'.  v.  a.  To  cut 
eff. 

Abscission,  ab-slzh'An.  s.  The  ad 
of  cutting:  off :  the  ihrte  o£  being  cut  oif. 

^  I  have  differed  fiom  Mr.  Sheridaa  in 
marking  the  sj  in  this  word ;  and,  i  think, 
with  the  beft  uTage  on  my  fide.  Though 
double  /  is  ahRod  always  pronounced  fmp 
tmd  iiiffing,  yot  when  a  fliaip  s  precedes,  it 
leena  more  agreeable  to  the  ear  to  pro- 
nonncethe-fucceedingj  flat*  Thus,  though 
the  terminataoD  f/MM  is  always  iharpj  yet  be- 
canfethe  /«  tfrff/j^m  ts  meceffartly  (harp, 
the  /  goes  into  the  flat  found,  as  if  written 
troM/fxhicn^  which  fee. 

To  Abscond,  4b-ik6ad'.  ▼.  a>  To  hide 
one*s  ietf. 

AiiscoND«R,  db-rc6n'd5r.  s.  The  per- 
£mi  that  ableo&ds. 

Absrnce,  ib'sMe.  s.  The  (late  of 
being  abfent,  oppofed  to  prefence ;  inatten- 
tion, keedlc&efs,  negled  of  the  prefent  ^>b- 
jeA. 

Absent,  &b'l^t.  9  (492).  Not  pre- 
Cent ;  aixleitt  in  mind,  inattentiipe. 

To  Absent,  &b-fi^t^.  v.  a.  To  with- 
draw, to  forbear  to  eonie  into  prefence. 

ABSKjtT&B,  &l>-s^-ti&'.  s.  A  word 
ufed  commonly  with  regard  to  Irifiimen  liv- 
ing out  of  their  coontry. 

Absinth  I ATED,  ib-slnV*i-A-tdd.  p. 
Impregnated  with  wormwood. 

To  Absist,  Hb-siftf.  v.n.  Toftand 
off,  to  leave  off. 

To  Absolve,  4b-z41v'.  ▼.  a.  (448). 
To  clear,  to  acquit  of  a  crime  in  a  judicial 
fenfe-;  to  fct  free  from  an  engagement  or 
promife ;  to  pronounce  a  fin  remitted,  in 
the  ecciefiaftical  (cafe. 

Absolute, aVs6-ldte.  a-  (448).  Com- 
plete, applied  s»  well  to  perfons  as  things ; 
unconditional,  as  an  ahMute  promife ;  not 
rebtive,  as  abfolute  fpace ;  not  limited,  as 
abfohtte  power.—  See  Domutig. 

Absolutely,  ftb's^-lute-l^*  ad.  Com* 
pletely,  without  reftridion ;  without  condi- 
cion;  peremptorily,  pofitively. 


Absoluteness,  Ib'a6-lftte-n6fs.  s. 
Completenels ;  freedom  from  dependence,  or 
Umiu;  dclpotiim. 

Absolution,  4b-s&-liji'fh6n»  s.,  Ac- 
quittal ;  the  lemtflion  of  fins,  or  of  penance- 

Absolutory,  db-sar^-tCir-r^.  a.  That 
which  abfolves. 

f^  In  the  firft  edition  of  thisDi^onary  I  fol- 
lowed the  accentuation  of  Johnfon  and  Afli 
in  this  word,  and  placed  the  ftrefs  upon  the 
firfl  fyllable,  contrary  to  what  1  had  done 
fome  years  before  in  the  Rhyming  Di^ion- 
ary,  where  I  had  placed  tlie  accent  on  the 
icc^nd,  and  which  was  the  acccntuatior 
adopted  by  Mr.  Sheridan.  Upon  a  nearer 
infpedion  of  the  analogies  of  the  language, 
I  find  this  the  preferable  mode  of  marking  it, 
as  words  in  this  terminatiiw,  though  very 
irregular,  generally  follow  the  flnefs  <if  the 
correfpondingnoun  or  vtrb  ^andconfequcnt- 
Ij  this  w«rd  osgbt  to  have  the  iame  iKxrnt 
as  o^tv,  which  is  the  morisimmediate  rela- 
tion of  the  word  in  queiUon,  and  not  the  ac- 
cent of  aifolute,  which  is  the  moDb  diftant. 
(Sli).  JCenrisi,  W.  Jchajm,  EfAkk^  and 
Naru,  have  not  infcrtcd  this  word  ;  and 
Mr.  Perry  very  improperly  accents  it  upon 
the  third  fyUable. 

AB50HANT,  db's6-nant.  a.  (544).  Con- 
trary to  reafon. 

Absonous,  £ib'sA-nds.    a.     Abfurd, 

contrary  to  reafon. 
To  Absorb,  Ilb-s6rb'.  v.  a.  To  fwal- 

low  up ;  to  fuck  up. 
Absorbent,  4b-s6r1»^t.  s.  A  medi- ' 

cine  that  fudcsup  humours. 
Absorpt,  db-s6rpt'.  p.  S^vailowcd  up. 
Absorption,  ab-s6rp'ftx4n.    s.     The 

ai3  of  fwallowiog  up. 
To  Abstain,  db-ftine'.  v.  n.  To  for- 
bear, to  deny  one's  felf  any  gratification. 
Abstemious,  4b-lWm^-ds.  a.     Tem- 
perate, fober,  abfiinent. 
Abstemiously,  db-ft^'m^-As-U.  ad. 

Temperately,  fobcrly,  without  indulgence. 
Abstemiousness,    ib-ft^'mi-iis-n^'s. 

s.   (534),     The   quality   of  being 

abftemious. 
Abstention,  4b-ft^n'Mn.  $•  Tlic  act 

of  holdii^  offl 
To  Absterge,  dbJb&je'.  v.  a.    To 

deanfe  by  wiping. 
Abstergent,  ib-ftfir'jfnt.  a*  Cleanf- 

ing ;  having  a  fleaAfing  quality. 
To  Absterse,  ib-ftWc'.   v,  a*    To 

deanfe,  to  purify. 
ABsrERTioN,  db-flir'(h<b»  &  The  a^ 
,  of  deanfing. 


ABt7 


C  A 


B^  indvet  nAr,  nAt  ^ — tAbc,  tiVW  I>*i0  J^-^il ; — pAfmd ;— l^,  TtiJu. 


iupwrt,  ih'fi^*ndfilc*  s.  Forbear- 


i:f,  r,  a*     To 
rtirr;  to  fpp*ntt 


^ 


licattr 

a!. 

f 


i^^itth'^l  t*!* ,  j;c*rfaIJy  ulid  with 


nul  pci<cpi«ofkf  * 


\      A 

tut    Of 


'.  ahfkrtft  iMtAi  af  mind. 
LT,  .^?»-"rll:''td4c,     ad, 

^'■in,  /rripiy.    Juparitc   from 


I  A  i  •  Til  A  cr  I V  t .  i^r?  rlk  'tiv 


.^   ol  being  ab- 


ai'. 


H 

in  an 


I  ;fe'.  a.  (427).  HnJ- 
;id,      Ob. 

.  V,  a.  To  bring 

lie 
Incooliaent ; 

^*    (51  iK 

'  :  t        .        ;  tiatf  whicb 

/\  !<  V  LI  ft£JL^  ttb^tlnili^.  ad«  Improper- 


tnrrr'-prirrT 


IW6,  ■.    The 

1 ;   mjudtriadfiefii 


J.     lu 


tudj. 
To  Aivii,  &-Ut2e\  V,  a.  (437)1  To 

make  ^n  i)I  ^fr  of ;  to  dfcciw.   to  OUpflfe 

upon  ;  tn  (ffiH  with  nirf*'n«*ff. 
A  Bv  s  r  ,  '    The  rll  ofe 

of  in  I'  %bftd  ctiUpnt 

iVJuccmciit  i  uujuit  t^riiiurL^fudc frproft()w 
ABtf&Ett  ^-biVziV,  !!*   IJe  time  niukei 

an  ill  ufc;  he  fb#t  deceives  |bp  tkit   re^ 

prn«chira  wirb  rii(knc^f«. 
A  ttu  s  r ^  B,  5-bu'slv ,  a.  (418).   PniOif- 

Atti'^ivELY,  il-bu'iif  Ic.  ad  Impfo- 
jmty,  bjr  J  wrofljj  ilk  ;  r^rodclifull^* 

To  Aaur»  i-hiit'.  v.  n,  Obiijlclc*  Ta 
rnd  'j,e,  tg  bonier  upon  ;  m  meet,  or  ■ip* 

Aai^TWiiNT,    Mnit'tntni*     s*     Tliat 

wbicb  ftbofi,  nr  hurd^rt  ufmn  another  1^ 
A»vss,  i-bifs'*  s,     A  depth  witbout 

AcACiAt  A  i.     (5Ci).     A 

AcAPtMtAL»dk4*d4;'ai^4L  «.  Rdai* 

AcADiMUVt  £k^i-d6'm^*an.  %*  A 
fchohr  t»f  An  aodfriiiy  of  onivtrfily. 

A<  n'ik.  s.   (508 ). 

-^ ---' ^-'-^'P 

A  c  A  i>i  M  K  K ,  i^k-bud^nilL  a«   Relate 

i  ng  I  <»  4A  «iii vcrfity . 
AcAi>iMiciA»if    sik-k i-d^mifli ^in*    s* 

I  ha  mcniWr  (if  au  ^icaikoif . 

ri^cad'd^-millt 

ACADEMIIT,   \  or 

[4k'A.d^j^.i(L 

The  mtmbcr  of  w*  acJtJcTny. 
AciPEMYf       <  ©r     . 


life.  %.  Plenty ; 
4|WMitit7(  cinbcr- 


PT. 


ifcflyr 


r.lJful  J 


An  iHemHy  oi  T- 
lilt  promci;»rtn  ai 


} 


i 


U 


,  .^rt  tf>  the  uultcditics   ur 

ion  telJ*  u*,Hi4i  cbiiwofdwJi 
i » J  propcrli  acci  n  t  rti  on  ih  c  fit  ft 
i^lJultlr,  though  titiw  fremiti tqtiy  oo  the  fe- 
v^iriLl,     T hit  it  W4*  acr..'iitinl  on  the    fifft 
lylbbic  till  wsilii.  i"  s'upm*- 

ly  gctJtrally  rem  Sh»k«f«- 

peMfc  did   twU  b)  Liut^icji  M-mk,  violate 
ibc  afi<;p  lit  tilt  ion  uf  bt*  tii&«,  itiraicef- 
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.  05-  (546)  — F4te,  ftr,  fill,  fit 

tainlf  prononDced  fo  two  centuries  ago,  a» 
appears  Ky  Dr.  Johnfon's  quotation  of  him ; 

"  Onr  court  (hall  be  a  little  academyy 
**  Still  and  contcmplatiye  in  liting  arts." 
Loves  Labeurt  L$p» 

And  in  Ben  Jonlbn's  Ne^  Jhu  we  find  the 
fame  accentuation :  ^    , 


^  Every  houfc  became 


'*  An  academy  of  honour,  and  thofe  puts 
«*  We  fc  departed."——— 

But  the  accentuation  of  this  word  former* 
ly,  on  the  firft  fyllabfe,  is  fo  generally  ac- 
knowledged, as  not  to  ftand  in  need  of 
poetic  authority.    The  queftion   i»,  Whe- 
ther this  accentuation,  or  chat  which  places 
like  ftre&  on  the  fccond  fyllable,  is  the  moft 
proper  ?    To  wave,  therefore,  the  autho- 
rity of  cuftom,  which  prechides  all  reafon- 
ing  on  language,  and  reduces  the  difpute  to 
a  mere  matter  of  fadl,  it  may  be  prefumcd 
that  whatever  is  agreeable  to  the  moft  ge- 
neral nfage  of  the  language  in  Hmilar  words, 
is  the  moft  proper  in  this;  and  if  it  appears 
that  general  ufage,  in  finular  words,  is  in 
fovour  of  the  old  pronunciation,  it  muil 
certainly,  for  that  reafon,  be  allowed  to  be 
the  beft.     And  iirft  it  may  be  obferved, 
that  as  our  language  is  almo(^  as  averfe  to 
the  accent  on  the  hft  fyllable,  as  the  Latin, 
it  is  a  general  cuilom  with  us,  when  we 
adopt  a  word  from  the  Latin,  and  abridge 
it  of  one  or  two  of  its  fyllablcs,  to  remove 
the  accent  at  lead  a  fyllable  higher  than  it 
was  in  the  original  language,  that  the  ac- 
cent, when  the  word  is  naturalized,  may 
not  reft  on  the  laft.    Thus  of  Homcrw  we 
make  Homer ;  of  FirgiUut,  f^irgil ,  and  of 
fforatius,  Horace:    Hyatfintbusy    altered  to 
Hy'acmtby  removes  the  accent  two  fyllabies 
higher;   and  e^eremonia,  become  eeremony, 
does  the  fame ;  And  no  law,  that  I  know  oi, 
forbids  us  to  accent  acaiemia ;  or  if  yon 
will  Ax»$Kiut'i»  when  turned  into  academy ^  on 
the  firft  iyilable,  as  it  was  conftant^  ac- 
cented by  our  anceftors,  who,  receiving 
Greek  through  the  medium  of  Latin,  ge- 
nerally pronounced  Greek  words  according 
to  the  Latin  analogy,  and  therefore  necef- 
farily  placed  the  accent  of  academia  on  the 
third  fyllable,  which,  when  reduced  to 
academy  required  the  accent  to  be  rcnnoved 
higher. 
But  how,  it  will  be  faid,  docs  this  account 
for  placing  the  accent  on  the  firft  fyllable 
<jf  the  Engliih  word  academy^  rather  than 
the  fecond  ?  To  this  it  may  be  anfwered, 
tliat  the  numberlcfs  inftances  of  preference 
given  by  the  accent  to  the  firft  fyllable  in 
limilar  words,  fuch  as  meiaficboty,  fiarfiMotiy, 


; — ^m^,  mfit ; — pln^  pin  ; — 

dilahry,  8lc  might  be  a  fufficient  a^ithofity 
without  any  other  reafon.     But,  perhaps,  it 
.    will  be  pardoned  me  if  I  go  further,  and 
hazard  a  fuppofition  that  ^ms  to  accoont 
for  the  very  conmion  prance  of  placing 
the  accent  of  fo  many  of  the  longer  polyfyl- 
lables  from  the  Latin  on  the  BA  or  fecond 
fyllable.    Though  in  the  Latin  there  never 
was  more  than  one  accent  upon  a  word,  yet 
in  our  pronunciation  of  Latin/  we  com- 
monly place  an  accent  on  alternate  fylla- 
ble«,  as  in  our  own  words;  and  when  the 
Latin  word,  by  being  anglicifed,  becomes 
fliorter,  the  alternate  accent  becomes  the 
princi|»l.    Thus  in  pronouncing  the  Latin 
word,  academia f  the'£nglifli  naturally  place 
an  accent  on  the  firft  and  third  fyfii^le,  as 
if  divided  into  ac'^^U-mi^  t  fo  that  whea 
the  word  becomes  angUcifed  into  ac^O'-de^ 
my^  the  firft  fyllable  retains  the  accent  ic 
had  when  the  word  was  Latin.     On  the 
other  hand,  it  may  be  conjetSured  with 
fomc  probability,  that  a  fondness  for  pro« 
nouncing  like  the  French  has  been  the  oc- 
cafion  of  the  alteration.    As  the  BngUHa 
ever  fuppofc  the  French  place  the  accent 
on  the  laft  fyllable,  in  endeavouring  to  pro- 
nounce this  word  after  their  manner,  the 
ftrefs  moft  naturally  fall  on  the  fecond  and 
laft  fyllabies,  as  if  divided  into  d-cad^-piUs 
and  from  an  imitation  of  this*  it  is  probable, 
the  prefent  pronunciation  of  the  word  was 
produced.    Thus  we  have  a  very  probable 
reafoa  why  fo  many  of  our  longer  wortU. 
from  the  Latin  are  accented  fo  near  the  be- 
ginnmgi   as,  in  this  mode  of  pronouncmg 
them,  they  feem  to  retain  one  of  the  ac- 
cents of  the  original.  Hence  the  long  tnin 
of  words,   'voluntary^   comparaUe^  di^miaUe, 
admirable,   &c.    have'  the   accent   on   the 
firft  fyllable,  becaufe  in  pronouncing  the 
words    votuntariusy  comparaURt^  difittta^ilit^ 
admirahilisy  &c.  We  commonly  lay  a  ftnrfs 
upon  the  firft,  as  well  as  the  thbd  fylJabie. 
As  to  the  analogy,  as  Mr.  Sheridan  pre- 
tends, of  pronouncing  this  word  with  the 
accent  on  the  fecond  fyllable,  becaufe  words 
ending  in  my  have  the  accent  on  the  ante- 
penultimate, nothing  can  be  more  ill  found- 
ed.    True  it  is,  thit  words  of  this  ternu* 
nation  never  have  the  accent  00  the  penul- 
timate ;  but  that,  for  this  reafontthey  mull 
neceftarily  have  the  accent  on  the  antepe- 
nultimate, I  cannot  well  comprehend.     If 
Poi\;amy,    aconomy^    ajiranmy,    &c.    (5I3) 
nave  their  accent  on  the  antepenultimate, 
it  arifes  from  the  nature' of  the  termina- 
tions; which  being,  as' it  were,  a  fpccics, 
and  j^plicable  to  a  thoufand  other  words, 
have,  Hke  logy  and  grapbyt  the  accent  ai* 
ways  on  the  preceding  fyllable  i   which 
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B^  mdve,  adr,  n&t ;  — -tAbe,  tAb,  bAll ;— ^1 ; — p6And :— /Ain,  this. 


» beft  to  unite  the  compound  into  one 
:  bot  aeofiemy  being  a  fimpk)  it  fab- 
jed  to  DO  fnch  ink,  and  feems  nattmDy  to 
Bdinc  to  a  dii&rent  analogy  of  pronnoci- 
'  ~        Thos  Dr.  J<Anfon  feems  to  hare 


dendcd  juftiy   in  laying  tbe  word  mt^iewn 
mto^bt  to  have  the  accent  cm  the  firft  fyl- 


bble;  thougli  prefent  ofage,   it  mnft  be 
confcfled,  feems  to  lead  to  the  contrary  pro- 


AcAHTHus,    "  i-kln'/i&As.    s.    (470). 

The  herb  heart-foot. 
AcATALKCTic,  IUkslt4-l£k'tlk.     s,  A 
'veife  ^vhkh  \a»  the  complete  number  of 
tl«aUes. 
To  AccftDB,  tt  ftde'.    ▼.  n.     To  be 

adde&to^iocome  to. 

To  AcciLiKATt,  ik-sdMAr-dte.  ▼.  a. 
To  make  qiii<k,tobafkeBf  to  quicken  motion. 

AccEi.ER.\rxoN9  ak-sd4^-4^{hiAn.  s. 
The  zA  oi  qaidkening  jootloD ;  the  ftate  of 
the  bodfj  accekrared.    ($$$)» 

To  Acc£iio»  4fc-6dnd'.  v.  a.  To  kin- 
dk,  to  fet  00  fire. 

AccEwsioN,  ^k-^n^flifin.  s.  The  ad 
ci  k]odyag,or  the  ftate  oi  being  kindled. 

AccisT,  dk'sdnt.  $-  (486).  The  man- 
aer  o£  fpeaking  or  pronouodng ;  themarkB 
made  opoo  iyliaUes  to  regulate  their  prp- 
mmdatson ;  a  modification  of  the  voice,  ei- 
freSxc  ci  die  paffiona  or  fentimcntt. 

To  AcccMTy  ^-^inxf^  V.  a.  (492). 
To  prooomKC,  to  ipeak  words  with  parti- 
cahr  regaid  to  the  granMnatical  marks  or 
raks;  to  write  or  note  the  accents. 

AcceiiTtJAL,  ik-5^'tlh641.  a.  Re- 
lating to  acocBta.  (463  >. 

^  This  word  is  in  no  Englifli  Didionary  I 
have  met  with ;  but,  conceiving  its  forma- 
tion to  be  perfedly  agreeable  to  the  analogy 
of  £ng:Sih  ai^edivea,  and  finding  it  nfed  by 
fevcral  very  rcfpoAable  anthors,  1  have  ven- 
taredtom&rtk.  Mr.  Fofter,  in  his  Eflay 
•n  Accent  and  Quantity,  fays,  *^  When  a 

*  Ug^  note  facceeds  a  low  one,  or  rifes  above 
"  me  grave  tone  of  voice,  the  perception  of 

*  it  is  iadden  and  inftantaneous,  befu'e  the 
■<  fwttnntinfe  of  the  note  is  determiftd  one 
**-  way  or  the  other  for  long  or  ihort.    This 

*  I  BEiBR  dearly  conceive,  than  I  can  per- 
**  hap^  cxprefiu  I  can  however  engage  to 
^  asaike  k  perceptible  to  a  common  Engliih 
**  car  in  any  Greek  word,  according  to  its 
**  prt£tMxtsceemtaai  mark."  And  Dr..GaUey, 
ui  hk  Di&rtatibn  againft  Greek  Accents, 
amkes  nfe  of  the  iiune  word,  where  he  lays, 
"Ver  if  noEOI  means,  according  to  Mr. 
'^  Fofter,  that  oratorical  or  common  difcourfe 
"  differs  from  mufic  only  in  the  number  of 
**  konds'*  '•  that  the  former  hai  only  four 


".  or  five  Botes,  but  that  the  ktter  has  many 
"  more,  then  the  aetentuai  ptonunci;>tlon  of 
**  a  Greek  fcntencc  will  not  differ  fiom  the 
**  finging  of  the  fame  fentence,  when  fet  to 
"  four  or  five  corrcfponding  notes  in  muGc, 
**  /.  e,  it  will  in  both  cafes  be  a  fong." 

To  AccKiiTUATE,ak-f6r.'tJhii-ilte.  v.a. 
(461).     To  place  the  accent  properly. 

Accentuation,  dk-s^-n-tliiM-u  Ih'm.  ». 
The  a^  of  pkcing  the  accent  in  pronunci- 
ation, or  writing. 

To  Accept,  ^k-$^pt'.  ▼.  a.  To  take 
with  pkafure^  to  receive  kindly. 

Acceptabiuty,  4ic.sdp-ta-bin£-t^.  9. 
liht  quality  of  being  acceptabk. 

Acc£ptablr,  4k'sdp-ttt-bl.  a.  Grato- 
ful;  pleafing. 

^  Within  thcfe  twenty  years  this  word  has 
fliifted  its  accent  from  the  fccondtothe  firft 
fyllabk.  There  are  now  few  polite  fpeak* 
ers  who  do  not  pronc«ince  it  a/uptahU ; 
and  it  U  much  to  be  regretted  that  this  pro- 
nunciation is  beaome  fo  general ;  for  where 
confonaots  of  fo  different  an  organ  as  /  and 
/  are  near  the  end  of  a  word,  the  word  k 
pronounced  with  much  more  difficulty 
when  the  accent  is  reoioved  higher  than 
when  it  is  arrefted  by  thefe  letters ;  for,  in 
this  cafe,  the  force  which  accompanies  the 
accent  facilitates  the  organs  in  thek  tran- 
fition  from  the  formation  of  the  one  letter 
to  the  other.  As  nature,  therefore  diret^ 
us  to  place  the  accent  upon  thefe  confonanu 
in  all  words  ending  in  uSfiw^  Mive,  iHive^ 
e^ive,  and  yffiw  ;  aaiUe,  eSiiU,  oGihU^  and 
vHiUe ;  fo  we  ought  to  liften  to  the  fame 
voice  in  pronouncing  aceeptaUe^  fyfctptibU, 
forruptihUy  with  the  accent  on  the  (econa 
fyUabk.--See   C^mwufidaile, 

Acceptablensss,  ^k's^p-ti-bl-n^fs.  s. 
The  quality  of  being  acceptabjc. 

Acceptably,  &k'sdp-ta-bl^.  ad.  In 
an  acceptable  manner. 

Acceptance,  dk-s^p't^nfe.  s.  Recep- 
tks  with  approbation. 

Accept  at  lOM,  &k-s£p-t^'fhdn.  s.  Re- 
ception, whether  good  of  bad ;  the  meiuiiiig 
of  a  word* 

Accepter,  dk-sdp't^r.  s.  (98).  The 
perfon  that  aceq>ts« 

AccEprioN,'  ak-tdp'fhAn.  s.  The 
received  fcnfe  of  a  word;  the  meaning. 

Access,  ^k-fdf*'.  s.  The  way  by  which 
any  thing  may  be  approached ;  the  meant, 
or  liberty,  of  approaching  either  to  things 
or  men;  increafe,  enlargement,  addition; 
the  returns  or  fits  of  a  diftemper. 

f^  This  word  k  fometimes  heard  with  the 
accent  on  the  firft.fyUablCt 
B 
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a^  (559)-— ^ite,  ar,  ftll, 

"'  Hail,  watjBr-g:nicl,  healing  power, 
<*  Of  eafy  aecefi  to  the  poor  !*' 
But  this  pronunctatioii  ought  to  be  avoid- 
ed as,  contrary  to  analogy,  and  the  general 
ufage  of  the  language,  as  may  be  leen  in 
Johnfon  under  the  word* 

iVcCESSARINBSS,  dk's^S-S^'r^-D^Ift.  S 
Thefiateof  being  acceflary. 

AccE$8AKY,  iWa{'{k'rL  s.  He  that, 
not  being  the  chief  agent  in  a  crime,  con- 
tributes to  it. 

AccB8$ARY,  &kT(§f-^-r£«  a.  Joined 
to,  additional,  helping  forward. 

Accessible,  ak-fl^s'll^-bl.  a.  That 
which  may  be  approached. 

Accession,  ^k-l^fh'An.  t.  Increafe 
by  fomething  added ;  the  ad  of  coming  to, 
or 'joining  one's  felf  to,  as,  accefllen  to  a 
confederacy ;  the  adk  of  arriving  at,  as,  the 
king's  acceffion  to  the  throne. 

Accessor iLY,  dk'f<^-fb-r^4i.  ad.  In 
the  manner  of  an  acceflory. 

Accessory,  dk'fSf-f6-r^.  a.  (557)- 
Joined  to  another  thing,  fo  as  to  increafe  it ; 
additional. 

Accidence,  Hk'f^-d^nfc.  s.  The  lit- 
tle book  containing  the  firft  rudiments  of 
grammar,  and  explaining  the  properties  of 
the  eight  pares  of  fpeeck. 

Accident,  ikT<&-d^nt.  s.  The  pro- 
perty or  quality  of  any  being  which  may 
>e  separated  from  it,  at  \csSt  in  thought  ; 
in  grammar,  the  property  of  a  word ;  that 
which  happens  nnforefcen ;  cafualty,  chance. 

Accidental,  4k-ft-d^n'tdl.  s.  A  pro 
perty  non  effential. 

Accidental,  dk-ft^-d^n'tdl.  a.  Hav- 
ing the  quality  of  an  accident,  non-cflen- 
tial ;  cafnal,fortuitOtts,  happening  by  chance* 

Accidentally,  dk-s^^'tll-k.  ad. 
Cafually,  fortuitoufly. 

AcciDENTALNBss,  dk-(^-d^'t41-n^s. 
s.    The  quality  of  being  accidewtal. 

AcciPiENT,  ik-slp'p^-dnt.    s.*    A  re- 
ceiver. 

To  AcciTB,  4k-slte'.  v.  a.  To  call; 
to  fummon. 

Acclaim,  dk-klAme'.  s.  A  (hout  of 
praife ;  acclamation. 

Acclamation,  ik-kl4  mi'Mn.  s. 
Shouts  of  applaufe. 

Acclivity,  dk-kllvV^-t^.  a.  (511). 
Tlie  fteepnels  or  flope  of  a  line  inclining  to 
the  korizdn,  reckoned  upwards;  as  the  af- 
cent  of  an  hill  is  the  acclivity,  the  defcent  is 
the  di-'clivity. 

Acclivous,  Ak-kU'viis.  a.  (503,  b.) 
RifiHg  with  a  Aopc. 


fat  ;-^in^  m^  $-— pine,  pin  ^— 

To  Accloy,  ftk-kl6^'.    v.  a.   (529). 

To  fill  up,  in  an  ill  fenle ;  to  fiH  to  fuicty. 
To  Accoil,  4k-k6il'.  v.  n.  (2*9).  To 

croud,  to  k^ep  a  coil  about,  co  buftle,  to  be 

in  a  hurry. 
AccoLKNTy  dk'k&-l(nt.  s.  (544)*    A 

borderer. 
AccoMMODABLB,  dk-k&m^fn6-d4-bl.  a. 

That  which  may  be  fitted. 
To  Accommodate,  dk-k&m'mA-d^te. 

V.  a.  (91  )•     To  fupply  with  comvemcncies 

of  any  kind. 
AccoMMODATBy  ik-kftm'ixiA-d&te.     a. 

Suitable,  fit.  <9i). 
AccoMMoDATELY,    ik-k&zn'in6-d4te- 

1^.  ad.  (91).     Suiubly,   fitly. 
ACCOMMODATION)       &k-k6m-m6-d4'- 

Qx^n.  s.  Provifion  of  conveniencies  ; 

in  the  plural,  conveniencies,  things  reqoi* 

fite  to  eafe  or  refreshment ;  compofitioo  of 

a  difference,  jreconciliatioo,  adjuihnenu 
AccoMFANA^LEp  4k-kOtm'p4-Di-bl.  a. 

Sociable. 
Accompanier,    ftk-kfi]n'p&-n^-&r«   •  s. 

Hie  perfon  that  noaket  pm  of  the  cain|»a-' 

ny;  companion. 
ToAccompany»  dk-kAxn'pA-n^.  t.  ^ 

Tobewithaootberatacompamoo;  c6j<hb 

with.  (165). 

AccoMfLicB,  ik-kAm^plls.  s.  (142). 
An  aflbdate,  a  pattaker,  ufutUy  in  an  lU 
fenfie ;  a  partner,  or  co-qteratar. 

To  Accomplish,  ak^kAm'plifh.  v.  «• 
To  complete,  to  execute  fully,  aa,  to  aceom- 
pltfli  a  defigo ;  to  fulfil,  at  a  prophecy;  to 
adorn,  or  fttmi!h  either  mtud  or  body. 

Accomplished,  4k*k6in<pll(h-M.  p.  a. 
Complete  in  fomc  qnalificatioD }  ekgant, 
finiihed  in  cefped  of  embeUifhmcnta. 

AccoMpLisHBEy  ik-kdm^plUh-df.  s. 
The  perfoB  that  aGcompliihes. 

AccoMPLisHMKMT,&k-k6in'plUh-mtet. 
s.  Completion,  full  performance,  perfec- 
tion ;  completion,  as  of  a  prophecy ;  emb^ 
lifliment,  elegance,  ornament  of  mind  or 
bod]^ 

AccoMPT,  &k-k^(lnt\  s.  (407).  Ao 
account,  a  reckoning. 

AccoMPTANT,  dk.k6i&n't&iit.  s*  A 
reckoner,  computer^  (41%)* 

To  Accord,  ILk*kW'.  y.  a.  To  make 
agree,  to  adjufl  one  thing  to  another. 

To  Accord,  4k.k6rd'.  r.n^  To  agree^ 
to  fuit  one  with  another. 

Accord,  ak-k6rd'.  s.  A  compad,  aa 
agreement ;  concurrence,,  ouioii  of  stind ; 
harmony,  fynuaetry. 
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it',   t.   f407).     A 

eoi»|r«a^ait  ri  ^te  of  rtt>c&fci  j  the  (tiiic 
AT  r<^tik  J  *  Lxrfn^outkfi ;  v^lut  or  rffinu- 
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la  49ciior»i7i    dflMtfiO,   dUgnmefit  of 

T-»  A  iklA^it',  V.  a.    To 

«^t^^r  .  to  Im^  (8  oplnjiin ;   in 

T<  to  give  an   Accotuit, 

10  MAke  up  the  fec- 

»uc^£,  xo  4X4 wcT  I**  pfa^ice  i  to  Kold  in 

mil'  lie  ftei{ttsrcd  \  wLo 


:  V&n'cAat*  3-    Ac- 

.-, .  ;^,j,...-jbW  for. 

JlcrounTAUT,    ik  k.iun'tilnt.     u     A 
^  A  Jiij«]  fciilcil  or  cniptoycd  in 


fill  c  T'^ufkbx:. 


ll4ciVunt''b4dL 
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1  -    I'tr.  ik  k/>fT  .  V.  a,  (518). 

T'     A 1     I-  r  T »  t .  '  -  A'  >-V  ttir.   V.  a.      To 


J^ 

I  k^ttlAr-in^lp  S- 

1 

aftuinenrt4 

k^. 

u  s      llieaa 

■1^ 

nr  t0 

IS  to  bofiire  It. 

^^Hittifc. 

h  if  added. 
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w  a.     To 

drawee 

•  i 

:^.  (»f5)^ 

To   A^ 

1 1 

\    n.    ^ttgl* 

To. 

iik-Hi  U'AAn,  s.     The 

Li 

.^b8rf#«fk*nifi^asm«li. 

To  Accutta,  ilk  '  *    '  ' 

To  fir  4e  tJtc  isbt.  nt 

To  /Vrri;i)iirLATt«IVkiriiifi-1itc«  f.  a« 

Tc»  pif  up!  to  Ik^7^  "    -   '*    ^        ' 
At'CUMULAtl-N,  i»^tt.  t* 

AccuMVLATift,   5k-ktVn»ti.lA.|lr,    a. 

ThAt  which  KcumuUirt;  thAC  which  iiic* 

cumul*trti*  1J57)- 
A  r  c  Lf « t*  L  A  TOii ,     ik*k  6 '  m  t*i-U»  E  5f  *     I. 

He  t hit  aecmntiltttet,  «  githcf^  or  hcapct 

in^ctluT*  I  J 11.) 
Ac  c  u  Jt  AC Y ,  ik'k4-rd  i^*  s.     ££m4tfitr&^ 

AccvuATF,  Sk'kA-riTe-  a.  fgi).     Es- 

»^T  »i  oppoffd  tor  r  igoartQCt ; 

e»*<ftp  withhftt  ddi  L .  c. 

ACJUKATELV,    &k'ktUfaic4^*    dd.    Ex- 

m^ly^  wttbcmt  crroufp  ruccly* 
Ac^  u«AT£t«iih,    ik'k4-H(c-lk^t.     t. 

Exsdticft,  nicety. 
To  Ate  u  Rbi,  4k*kl\ffc^  v.  a.  To  iloiom 

fft  mifcry. 

ArcuRsfD.fik -bVrcd,  part*  a  (|6i.) 

That  which  U  cuffed  qx  doomed  to  ratfrfj  i 
eiccr^Kkp  hatcfwl,  iictefKiWc, 

Acri^^ARLif  ik-WAAA.  a.  (40f)< 
That  which  mty  be  cenfuieili  blame  Able  | 
culpable^ 

AccusATnui  ik*kH-7A'(liftn.  «.     Tbc 

aiS  of  mccuftiig  ',  the  charge  hrotight  af  sniitjl 
any  one* 

AccufATi?!,  ilk*k6Vd4lv.  a.  A  icrm 

of  grajTLEnstr,  the  fourth  caff  flf  a  douti* 
AcrijSAT<iRy*  dk*ky'z***tA-fu,  a*   Thtlt 

which  pciduceth  or  ci^titaioeth  aa  Accufa- 

tioii.  (511)* 
Tt>  Acct^  SI,  4k-b*uc-*  v.  a.  To  cliargc 

with  a  crime  i  in  bUme  or  crnfure* 

AccusEit.  lM6'xi"ir,$.  (gS).  He  tliat 

briugi  a  charge  a^i^ainft  *nrjih€r* 

To  Accustom,  4k.k>'*i  ulm.  v.  a-    To 

hahituatCf  to  inure. 
AccosTortABLE*  ik-k<"!s'ti^m.mi•bl.  3- 

Dune  hy  long  cuftom  or  hahil* 
A  ecu  ST   wABLY^ik-kiVt^ra4bW,ad* 

According  t*  cukam* 

AccusTO«A*)CE»  ^k-kOs'tdm-en^nif.  s- 

Cu[Lom*  habit,  ufe* 

AcciJsTomAftti-Vt        Ak-k^s'ti^fU'mi- 

rtlt  ad*  In  a  c«ftom;iry  manner. 
AccusTOMAitT,  ik«ky*'tAm-tna-r^*  a. 

Accu»TOWEi>,  ilk^kus'l'lm-^d,  a  Ac- 
cording to  cullomj  tfc<inctit,  d^yaU  (sAiJ- 
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Ace,  ife.  s.  An  unit,  a  fingle  point  on 

cards  or  dice ;  a  iinall  quantity. 
AcFKBiiY,  3.*ir'W-i^.  s.    1511).     ^ 

rongh  four  tafte ;  applied  to  men,  fliarpncfi 

of  temper. 
To  ActRVATE,  ifdr'vite.  v.  a.  (91). 

To  heap  up*  . 
AcvRv/.TioN,  d>{<Jr-v4'ftii!in.  s,  (527). 

Heaping  together. 
Acescent,  d-fiiJs'ftnt. a.     That  which 

has  a  tendency  to  fourcels  pr  acidity. 
AtET   sE,  ds.i.t6{e'.  a.  (427).   That 

which  has  in  h  acids. 
ACETosiTY,    i$-d-t6s'^-t*.     s.    (511). 

The  ftate  of  being  acetofe./ 
Acetous,  d>lc'tiis.  a.  (314).     Sour. 
Ache,  Ake.  s.  (355)-     A  continued 

pain* 
To  Ache,  ftkc.  ▼.  n.  To  dc  in  pain. 
To  Achieve,  4t-tftifive':  v.  a.  To  per- 
form, to  finifli.  (»57V 
Ah  AcMiFVFR,it-t{h6'vflr.  s»  He  that 

performs  what  he  endeavours. 
Am  AcHiFVEMENT,  3t-tfli^vc'm^nt.  s. 

The  performance  of  an  adion ;  the  efcut- 

cheon,  or  cnfigns  armorial. 
AcHOR,  i'kor.  s.  (166).  A  fpecies  of 

the  herpes. 
Acid,  ds'sid.  a.     Sour,  fharp. 
Acidity,  d-sld'd^-t^.  s.  (51 1 ).  Sharp- 

nefs,  fourncfs. 
Aciokess,  &s's1d-n^$.  s.  The  quality 

of  being  acid. 
AciDULiE,  d-sid'di!i-M.  s.  f  199).   Mc« 

dicinal  fprings  impregnated  with  (harp  par 

tides. 
To   Acidulate,  i-sld'di-Ute.  v.  a* 

To  tinge  with  acids  in  a  flight  degree.  (91% 
To  Acknowledge,  &k-n6n^dj.  v.  a. 

To  own  the  knowledge  of,  to  own  any 

thing  or  perfon  in  a  particular  charader ; 

to  confeis,  as,  a  fault  { to  own,  as,  a  benefit. 

(3»8).  •       , 

AcKNOWLSDGiNO,  ak-n611ddj-lng.  a. 

Grateful. 
Acknowledgment,         &k-n6nddje* 

m^nt.  s.   (228).  See   Knowledge. 

ConcefSon  of  the  tl^th  of  any  pofition ; 

confelfion  of  a  fault ;  coolieflion  of  a  benefit 

received. 
Acme,  ik'mi.  s.    The  height  of  any 

thin?;  more  efpeciaUy  ufed  to  denote  the 

height  of  a  diftemper. 
AcoLOTHisT,  ^k61'lA-thlft.  5.  One  of 

the  lowed  order  in  the  Roman  church. 
Acolyte,  Ak'Wite.  s.  (544).    The 

fiunc  as  Acolothift. 


Aconite,  ik'ki-nitc.  s.  (155).  Tbe 
herb  wolfs-baae.  In  poetical  laigufege,  poi* 
fon  in  gcneraL 

AccRN,  A'k6rn.  s.  The  feed  or  fruit 
borne  by  the  oak. 

AcousTiCRS,  aJcWi'ftiks.  s.  (.^13). 
The  doArine  or  theory  of  ibunds;  medicines 
to  help  the  hearing. 

To  AcQtuAiNT,  ik.kwdnt'.  v.  a.  To 
make  familiar  with ;  to  inform.  (%Q%)» 

A  cqu  A I N  T  A  N  c  e ,  ^-kw4n't4nfe .  s. 
The  date  of  being  acquainted  with,  famili- 
arity, knowledge r  familiar  knowledge;  a 
(light  or  initial  knowledge,  fliort  of  iricoil* 
Ihip;  the  perfon  with  whom  we  are  ac- 
quainted, without  the  indmacy  of  friend- 
ihip. 

Acc^ainted,  4k-kwin't£d.  jsu  Fa* 
miliar,  wcll*known. 

A c<i\3  E 8 T»  dk-kwift' ,  s.  AcquiHtion  ; 
the  thing  gained. 

To  AcqyiEscF.,  4k-kw^4is',  v,  n.  To 
reft  in,  or  renvMn  fatasfied. 

AcQ^isscBNCb,  ik-kw6-^fs'^nfc.  s.  A 
filent  appearance  of  coatent  \  fittisfaAkm, 
reft,  content ;  fnbmifiion. 

AcQuiRABLii,  dk-kMa'ra-bl.  a.  Attain- 
able. (405  )• 

To  Acquire,  ik-kwire'.  v.  a.  To 
gain  by  one's  labour  or  power. 

Acquired,  dk^wi'rM.  particip.  a. 
Gained  by  one's  felf.  (36^). 

An  Acquirer,  4k  kwFrftr.  «.  (98). 
The  perfon  that  acquires ;  a  gainer.     ^ 

An  AcQjjiRKMENT,  ^k-kwirc'nitet.  s. 
That  which  is  acquired,  gain,  attaimnent. 

AcQjjisiTioN,  ik-kw^-zlih'fliAii.  %. 
The  ad  of  acquiring ;  the  thing  gained,  ac- 

.    quirement. 

Acquisitive, ikkwiz'z^-tlv. a.  That 
which  is  acquired.  (157)- 

AcQuisT,  ak«kwift'.  s.  Acquirement^ 
attainment. 

To  AcQj/iT,  ik-kwlt'.  V.  a.  (^1$)* 
To  fet  free ;  to  clear  from  a  charge  of  guilt* 
to  abfohre ;  to  clear  from  any  obligation ; 
the  man  hath  acquitted  himfelf  well,  be  dif- 
charged  his  duty. 

Acquitment,  ak-kwit'm^nt.  s.  The 
ftate  of  being  acquitted,  or  ad  of  acquitting. 

Acquittal,  dk-kwit'fSl.  s.  (157). 
Is  a  deliTerance  from  an  offence. 

To  Acquittance,  dk-kw)t't4nfe.  v.  n« 
To  procure  an  acquittance,  to  acquit.  . 

AcQj; iTTAN CE,  ik-kwit'tinfe.  s.  The 
ad  of  difcharging  from  a  debt ;  a  writing 
teftifying  the  receipt  of  a  ddt. 
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irp»eU  of  tcm- 
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,     An  acrid 

Hft. 

A 

.      (^ii). 

'  lid  of  feed*. 

A 

red.   part,   A. 

A 

\  thwart,  lakl 

.  it. 

A.' 

k.  &.  A  poem^ 

I 

•f^fy  (inc  bttrg 

IaLcc*  tnj 

pel  fan  or 

tli'ap  im  ♦- 

UK* 

T.-   .-■       - 

r:\.  y.  n.       io  uc  m  a^i<>(^, 

T,.  ,-. 

a    Topcrfomi  a  bor- 

fi '  ■*  r . 

li  I  Ibgcv  |>I-if  rr  ^  to  prf>- 

\  . ,  a  deed, 

ftl^  'ilortiig    iiHt»cU    the    iditJti   prafiird^ 
withovi  i«tef7tiptkii  I  a  decree  o(  parliLi- 


AcTtOn,    IFHifinu    »*    (a9o\       The 

ill  a 
I      r  ^   the 

'  hi  a.     Tlut 

-  ^^w,  pijRiRiabk. 

A  c"dr.iu(i5t)*    TltatwliTch 

hm  tW  mrr  or  qoaltty  of  nHiag ;   tK^t 

AcTiTCttt    Ik'tlrjfr*    ad*       Bufily* 


AeTirm«fii»   &lc'kit<Q/A&  s.    Quick- 


._  ritiTT  lU    ivV^ie,  t.  (jif)*    Tin; 

AcTOit,      ,,   ,.     ,   f9f^  »tH       He 

chat  Bd",  *ir  pTfonnii  ii  'r  tint 

prrlurtuitti  a  thiir.t^Jcf »  *  r . 

Act i lit s,  Ak'tri^fn.   n.  p.r* 

furmt  ^n]f  thipg;  a  wniii   i;  ^     ; )»  tia 

in  t^,  not  mrrelf  p^tcittlAl;  in  a4t,  nof 
purtly  iu  r|KCub(titirt. 
AcTUAi^irv,  ^k  U^tVM'lM*.  I.     Tbe 

ftjtc  af  hcing  a^tuL 
Actually^  uk'tlh^^l-l^. ad.     la  a^t 

A  L  T  t  r  A  L  If  t^  !^ ,  1  k  't  111  ihiV  nt{% ,  t *  ITlC 
quality  of  being  41^1  uaJ* 

AcTUARY't^'*'ty»a  A  r^  *   Thcregifttf 

or  oiicer  who  cotiipifri  rKe  mifiutet  of  the 
procecdmif'j  of  the  etmrt- 

To  AcTWAT*^,  &k'UbCi-dic    v.  a*     Ta 

|iiif  into  3i^)ort. 
To    AcL'AT£,  uk'ij#iitc    V*  a,  (yi)* 

To  fharpcn, 

AcuLt ATt,fi-kA'K-iie-si*(9i  )<  Prick- 
ly, ihiic  which  tcrmittain  *m  a  fhstrp  pauU' 

ActJMf  w.  a-hVmfiiv  *,  co;|  h.  A 
Ihirp  poitit;  6guraiivelypqaidiiid4  id'mtzl- 

Ending  in  ^  pAint,  fhiirpi^fitdtcitf 
A  c  u  r  I ,  :i»K iitu/.  :i.    Sharp,  oppnfed  to 
tilunt ;  mgtntiiui,  opposed  to  tlupid  t  acut^ 

:iii  jD^rrAled  vrlcHiiy  uf  b1m<d,  mid  Icrmi* 
ii;ir^i  in  A  few   dayi;  iiictiic   Accent^   thiAt 
whidi  laifef  ar  iKiup*rj>  tht  vwice* 
Acutely,   A-^uie1t%   Jid.     Aficr  an 

acute  mail  tier,  fliarply* 

AcvTitiEjs,  iAiitc  n^Cs,  s,  Sharpnefsp 
forte  of  mtclk^lt ;  ^ioWnc*?  ami  fptcdy  cri- 
Gs  of  i  miiUiiy  ;  ^arpiicfA  uf  Tntiiid* 

AiJACTEt>#  ll*ii4k'ttd*  part*  a.    Diivcn 

by  forcft 
AnAct,  idaje.  s*  (9c),     A  maiiiti,a 

proircrb. 
Ai^AGt  ,  uslA  j^o»  s.  A  term  iifed  by 

muQc^ns,  to  murk.  4  Uuw  itmc* 
Ai>Ai^ANT,  Sd'l  mint,  s,     A  0ooc  nf 

impcn{:rrml>lc  h^rdncsi  |  ttic  dbmond ;  rt»e 

IcKid-flone* 

Hard  At  Adjmaiit. 
AD*WAHTrNC.  W-:*t-inrin't1n.  ^^    Made 

of  adim4mi  h^vip^  tht  ituiilitLe^  uf  ^d^manti 

»K  (iirdficfA*  indLOoluhility. 
J^    Mr*   SherulaD,  Dr.   Kcuridt,  and  Mr. 
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Ferry,  uoi£orinly  pronounce  the  hft  fyilable 

of  thi^  word  as  it  is  here  marked,  and  W. 

Johnfton  only  fo  as  to  rhyme  with  /rVif  .^140). 

Adam's  APPi^E,  4d'aniz4p^pl.    s.    A 

prominent  part  of  the  throat. 
To  Adapt,  ^-dapt'.  v.  a.     To  fit,  to 
.  fvjt,  to  proportion. 

Adaptatioji,  dd-ap-t4'ftiiln.  s.     The 
«A  of  fitting  one  thing  to  another,  the  fit- 
neis  of  one  thing  to  another.  (5^7)- 
Adaption,  i-dap^fhdn.   s.     The  a^ 

of  fitting. 
To  AoD;  id.  V.  a.  To  join  ibmetbing 

to  that  which  was  before. 
To AoDfciMATE,  4d-ddsT<£-n;)4tc.v.  a. 

To  take  or  afceitaiu  tithes.  (91). 
To  ADOP.BM,^-d^^'.v.a.Toefteeni, 

to  aecoiittt. 
Adder,    dd'ddr.  s.   (98)  (418).     A 

fierpent,  a  viper,  m  poifonous  reptile. 
Adder's-grass,  ad'di\rz-grif9.  s.    A 

pbDt. 
Adder's-tomgue,   &d'd&rz-ti&ng.    s. 

An  herb. 
Adder's-wort,  id'ddrz-wArt.  s.    An 

herb. 
Addible,  ^M^-bl.  a.   (405).     Pofli- 

ble  to  be  added. 
Addibility,  ad-d*-bilW-t6.  s.    The 

poflibflity  of  being  added.  (51 1}- 
Addice,  4dMis.  s.  (142).     A  kind  of 

azy  corruptly  pronounced  adz. 
To  Adojct,  4d-dlkt'.  v.  a.  To  devote, 
to  dedicate  ;,it  is  commonly  taken  in  a  bad 
fenie,  as,  he  addided  himfcif  to  vice. 
Addictedness,     id-dik't^-n^fs.      s. 

The  ftate  of  being  addided. 
Addiction,  id-dik'fhdn.  s.    The  aA 

of  <icToting ;  the  fiate  of  being  devoted. 
An  Ad  01  TAME  NT,    dd-dit'i-mtot.  s. 

Addition,  the  thing  ailded. 
Addition,  4d-diih'lhdn:  s.  (459). 
The  ad  of  adding  one  thing  to  another ;  die 
thing  added ;  in  arithmetic,  addition  is  the 
redndion  of  two  or  more  numbers  of  like 
kind  together  into  one  fnm  or  total. 
Additional,  id-difli'Mn41.  a.   That 

which  is  added. 
Additory,  dd'd*-t6-r*.  a.  (512).  That 

which  has  the  power  of  adding. 
Addle,  4d'dl.  a.  (405).  Originallj 
sppUed  to  eggs,  and  fignifying  fuch  as  pro- 
duce nothing,  thence  transferred  to  brains 
that  produce  nothing. 
Abdle-pated,  4d'dl-pA-tW.  a.  Hav- 
ing barren  brains. 


To  Address,  id-dr^s'.  v  a.  To  pre- 
pare one*s  felf  to  enter  upoo  any  wOdon  ;  tm 
apply  to  another  by  words. 

Address, 4d-dr5fs'.s.  Verbal applica- 
tion  to  any  one ;  courtihip ;  maimer  of  md* 
dreiling  .another,  as,  a  man  of  pleafii^  ad- 
dreis ;  (kill,  dexterity ;  moaner  of  dire^ii^ 
a  letter. 

Addresser,  Sd-drSs'iiir.  s.  (98).  The 

perfon  that  addrefles. 
To   Adduce,    4d-diie'.      To   bring 

fomething  forward  in  addition  to  Ibiaetlunv 

ab-eady  produced. 
f^  This  word,  though  conftantly  arifi^g  m 

conTcrfatlon,  has  not  yet  found  its  way  int» 

any  of  our  Didionaries.     It  is,  however, 

legitimately  formed,  and  has  a  dilUnd  and 

fpedfic  (ignification,  which  diftinguiflies  k 

from  amdiice,  induee^  produce,  and  redkt^,  and 

has  therefore  a  juft  title  to  become  a  part 

of  the  hmguage.     The  propriety  of  it  is  a 

fufficient  autlrarity. 
ADDucmT,  4d-d6'ftnt.  a.  A  word  ap» 

plied  to  thofe  mufdes  that  draw  together 

the  parts  of  the  bo^. 
To   /^DDULSB,   4d-dUfc'.   ▼.  a.     To 

fweeten. 
Adosnography,  &d-d^&e'gi&.A.  s. 

A  trtatife  of  the  glands.  (jlS). 
Ademption,  ft-d^rn'Mni.    s.     (412). 

Privation. 
Adept,  d-dipt'.  s.     He  that  is  com* 

pletely  ikilled  in  all  the  fecrets  of  hii|art. 
Adi.qpatb,      4d'^-kw4te.     a.    (91). 

Equal  to,  proportionate. 
Adequately,  &d'^-kwdte-k.  ad.    In 

an  adequate  mamicr,  with  exadnelt  of  pro* 

portion. 
Adequatenbss,    ftd'^-kw4te»ndfs.   s. 

The  ftate  of  being  adequate,  ezadnds  of 

proportion. 
To  Adhere,  4d-hdre'.  v.  n.    To  ftick 

to ;  to  remain  firmly  fixed  to  a  party,  or 

opinion. 
Adherence,  ftd-h^r£nse.  s.  The,qua- 

lity  of  adhering,  tenacity ;  fixednefs  of  mind, 

attachment,  fteadinefs.  * 
ADHEREiiCY,  id-h£'rdn-(l^.   s.    (182). 

llie  fame  with  adherence. 
Adhbrrnt,  &d-h£Vdnt.  a.     Sticking 

to ;  united  with. 
Adherent,    ad-h^'rdnt.     s.     A  fol- 
lower, a  partiian. 

Adherer,    &d-h^'in&r.    s.    (98).    He 

that  adheres. 
Adhesion,     id-h^'zhdn.     s.     (4;!). 

The  ad  or  ftate  of  iUckiiig  to  fomethiiig. 


int'iri 


^bMli^ 


— liio,  tffif. 


-  \r>^i  \t*^y 


^ 


.      . , .     aJ.Mb'bH.  r.  a.    To 

,  lo  male  uic  of* 

.      Tl-ft       5.        (iSj), 

ft^c  i>i  to  «fiathe7  tiling ♦ 

iiT,        ^  J .  .uit.     a,       Lying 

KT.   iJ-U'sifit.   1-  Iwit  which 
T*  » ILd-Jte'.  ▼.  4.  To  add  to, 

f 

Ar, .         s  JiMlk*ta*  s.     The  aa 
^adjprtto^oridifiRgi  ^  tiling  oaje^eil, 


LApifCriTJOei,      id-J^^llOi^i)s*      a. 


««rd  tddtod  t<»  ■  »obo>  to  dftiiff  the  dddU 

^ance^^MBHeof  bde^;  ilz,  gcxid,  bad, 
ApiicrtTf  tT«  I<l';^k'tlv4^,  atL  After 
^im  «i>mfT  9f  an  Mycc^vc* 

1.   (184)-     Faa-well. 

T  19  pi$t  to. 

lit  ..    T,  n.     To  be 

[  To  Auj^vt^ft^,  Ad*jdni'.  r*  a.   (514). 
To  f9i  eS  X9  imtthcT  ibj*  xrtming  *h€  time* 
AtijoommAt^iT,   A^J-j^kn^oi^iil.  4.     A 
IMt^tisif  •off  tSU  mutltcr  d*j^ 

A^tT,    Ad'\'  \    paJiagt   under 

Amriont  1"^  **  (459)-    ^^^ 

Tc  Jjc\    V.    a.     To 

f       ....    ....^^  ,A..,,.,  .  ,^rtM  tfl  &nc  of  the 

p^rtitt ;  to  fcaiciw<  lA  a  puiulbm/CEit ;  fiin- 

T^-  -  ^  ^..„^^  -  n^  E4#  a  litigant. 

[To  ATE,   ^d  ju'd^-k4te.  v.  a 

r 

iTc)  Tt|4d'J4-g4tc.  %•.  a*  (91). 

AbfwHEMTf  AdliVmeot.    f.     Help, 
AlftecT.    '  '        «-     SoiBctliiijg 


ImmcdtMidf 
^    Tl»«^ 

^vthCT;    tile 


aa 

AOJL  ' • , 

He  tKs^t  jinttt  i 
AlJjU*tATi     NJ 

D^  of  pf 

form  of  ^3.1      ,      , 
To  Aojvtt,  Md-jftrc\  r.    a.     To  ti 

pofi*  an  otth  u|>oa  aftodtcTi  prcrcribinf  tl 

form. 

To  Adjuit*  4d*ji1ft'.  V    3     Trt  f^f<N 

btCp  10  puc  m  order  * 

Al>JUSTM|£lST,    ild-j  L- 

ktidji,  ehc  a^  of  putimj;  m  metltod;  thci 
lUteof  beitigput  Hi  mrthod* 
AojL'TAWTi  idju*unt.    n.    (50J*   I.' 
A  pttiy  fifflcrr*  wliiife  duty  it  to  Siflifi 
inajar,  hy  iliflritjitttiig  pajr,  and 
puni/hmciif. 

To  ADjUTi,  Sd'j^te'.  r.  a.   To  lielj 

t<>  concur. 
Au/tJTot,    ad'jA*tdr.  s,    (98)  (i6«S). 

A  JiKlper, 
Adjutohv,     ad'jiVtdr-rA,     a.    (ji^)- 

'rUat  which  hdpi,  I  Ji7)* 
Adjutakt,   Idj^-vdfit.   a.     Helpful* 

ulefut. 

To  Adjuvati^  ^d'jiVvAic*  v.  3-    To 

hdpt to  further*  (s^S*0* 
A  D  M  £  A  5  u  ft  f  M  #  f«  r ,  ^  d  -mi  %}i%ir€'  rnhxi^ 
«.  Thea&orprw^keof  tnc»Asti4g9i0coKiA> 
ing  t4  ruk* 

fht'in,  i.  (4>i)      The  a^  of  iTjeaftir- 

ijig  10  each  hii  p;tft, 
ADMiH(cnt»    id*ni'm'^-kL    s-     (405)« 

Help,  fiipport- 
Apmixkuljiii*     Ad*mc'fift'^4ilr.    a. 

Thai  which  gi*^«4  help-  i-fiS  . 

To  ADMtHisTFR,  iid-fTiii'nlf-tiir*  v- 1* 

To  gi^c,  fo  afford,  fii  fupply?  to  *^  *■  tl 
TfiiBiiftcr  or  jfTcitf   in  atif  employmcsit 
office;  to   perform  the  office  of  SS  vdm* 
ilr&iqr*  C9»)» 

To  ADMiNtsTRATF,   iU^mm^iiif- 
¥.  a.    (91),      The  fame  as  ndwA] 
f!er- 

A  D  M  m  I  ST  a  A  T I  o  K ,  Ad-in!  n  -nlf-mS%i 

4,  i  5  5  7  > »  r  he  a  ^  of  adm  in  iH^dg'  ^  coo* 
during  AJiy  fmplwymf  !it  ;  the  adiWc  or  c£r 
cc\ittve  pzr,  ■  ^  '^  ihty{t  to  mbata 

thr  CMt  '■  .  ciflgtimitiod* 

AoiitiiiiTRATivL,    iJ-mm'nif-iri-tlv. 
^^  ( 1 1 7  7 '     That  wh  kb  admlniAer v 
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Adm  in  istrator,     id'raln-nlf-tri't^r. 

9.  (98)  (527).    He  that  has  the  goods  of  a 

man  dying     inteitate,    committed   to  his 

charge*  and  is  accountable  for  the  fame  ; 

he  that  ofliciates  in  divine  rites  ^  he  that 

condudks  .the  government. 
Admin  isTRATRiXy       4d'mln-nls-tra'- 

triks.  s.  (527)      She  who  admtni- 

fters  in  confequejice  of  a  will. 
Administratorship,  id'mln-nlf-tr4'- 

tiir^ihip.  s.     The  office  of  admini- 

ibator. 
Admirable,  4d'm^-rd-bl.    a.   (405). 

To  be  admired,  of  powtr  to  excite  wonder. 
Admirablbness,        id'Tn^-ru-bl-l 

n^fs.  V  s. 

ADMiRABiLiTY,dd'me-ra-birid-t^.J 

(511)  (527).  The  quality  or  ftate  of  being 

admirable. 
Admirably,    dd'm^-r4-bli.    ad.      In 

an  admirable  manner. 
Admiral,   &d'm6-rdl.  s.    An  officer 

or   magiftrate  that  has  the  government  of 

the  king's  navy ;  the  chief  commander  of  a 

fleet ;  the  Alp  which  carries  the  admiral. 

ADMiRAL8Hip,4d'md-dd-fhip\s.  The 
office  of  admiral. 

Admiralty,  Wm6-rll-tA.  s.  The 
power,  or  officers,  appointed  for  the  &dmi- 
niftration  of  naval  affairs. 

][jr  This  word  is  frequently  pronounced  as  if 
written  admiredtryt  with  an  r  in  the  bft  fyl- 
lablc";  nor  is  this  mifpronunciation,  how- 
ever miproper,  con6oed  to  the  lowcft  order 
of  the  people.  The  fame  may  he  obferved 
of  Mtiyoralty, 

Admiration,  4d-md-r4'(h^n.  s.  Won- 
der, the  aift  of  admiring  or  wondering. 

To  Admire,  4d-mire'.  v.  a.  To  re- 
gard with  wonder;  to  regard  with  love. 

Admirer,  id  mi'rdr.  s.  (98).  The 
perfon  that  wonders,  or  regards  with  admi- 
ration ;  a  lover. 

Admiringly,  ad-mi'rlng-1^.  ad. 
With  admiration. 

Admissible,  ad-mls'f<&-b] .  a.  (405). 
That  which  may  be  admitted. 

Admission,  ad-mUh'thi^n.  s.  Th- 
ad  or  pradlice  af  admitting ;  the  ftate  of 
being  admitted  ;  admittance,  the  power  of 
entering ;  the  allowance  of  an  argument, 

To  Admit,  &'d-mk'.  v.  a.  To  I'nfFer 
to  enter ;  to  fuflPcr  to  enter  upon  an  office ; 
to  allow  an  argument  or  oppofition;  to  allow, 
or  grant  in  general. 

Adm  ITT  ABLE,  ad-mk'iiil-bl.  a.  Which 
may  be  admitted. 


Admittancb,  ftd-mlt'tanfe.    t.     Th« 

ad  of  admitting,  pemiiffion  to  enter  ;   the 

power  or  right  of  entering ;  cuftotn ;  cod- 

ceffion  of  a  pofitioii. 
To  Admix,  id-miks^  ▼.  a.    To    min* 

gle  with  fomething  elfe. 
Admixtion,    id-miks'tihi^n.  s.     The 

union  of  one  body  with  another. 
Admixture,  &d-miks't{h&re. s.  (461). 

The  body  mingled  with  another. 
To  Admonish,    ftd-m^a'nlfh.     ▼•    a. 

To  Warn  of  a  fault,  to  reprove  gently. 
Admonisher,  4d-m6n^ni{h«!Sr.  s.  The 

perfon  that  puts  another  in  mind  of  his  fanlu 

or  duty. 
Admonish  m  en  t,    Ad-m^'nlfh-m^nt. 

s.     Admomt;»oii,  notice  of  faults  or  duties. 
Admonition,  &d-m6-nlfh'Aii.  s.    llie 

hint  of  a  fault  or  duty,  connlel,  gentle  re- 
proof. 
Admonitionbr,  id-iD&-nifli'&i-6r.  s. 

A  general  advifer.    A  ludicrous  teni* 
Admonitory,    dd-m&h'n^-tikr-r^.     a. 

That  which  admooiibes.— See  Domrstic 
To  Admofb,    4d-ni<i6ve'.  v.  a.   .  To 

briug  one  thing  to  another. 
Admu  rm  u  ra  tion,      &d*nifir-m&-ri'- 

fliAn.  s    The  a6k  of  murmuring  to 

another. 
Ado,  d  d66'.     s    Trouble,  difficulty  ; 

buftle,  tumult,  bufinefs ;  more  tumult  and 

(how  of  bufiueis  than  the  affiiir  is  worth. 
Adolescence,  4d-6-l^s'aSnfc.      1   ^ 
Adolescency^  dd-A-Ws'sAn-fft.     J 

The  age  fucceeding  chiklhood,  and  fuceeed- 

ed  by  puberty.  (510}. 
To  Adopt,  d-<i6pt'.  v.  a.    To  take  a 

fon  by  choice,  to  make  him  a  fon  mho  is 

not  fo  by  birth ;  to  place  any  perfon  or  thing 

in  a  nearer  relation  to  fomething  elfe. ' 
Adoptbdly,  ^niVW-l*.  ad.    After 

the  manner  of  fomething  adopted. 
Adopter,    4-di^p'tdr,    s.  (98).    He 

that  gives  fome  one  by  choice  the  rights  of 

a  fon. 
Adoption,     4  dop'Mn.     i.      (459). 

The  ad  of  adopting ;  the  ftate  of  being 

adopted. 
Adoptive,  4  d6p'tlv.  a.    (157).   He 

that  is  adopted  by  another ;  he  that  adopts 

another. 
Adorable,  &-d6'ra-bLa.  (405).That 

which  ought  to  be  adored. 
Adorableness,      d-d6'r4-bl-n^s.    s. 

Worthincfs  of  divine  honours. 
Adorably,  IL.d6'r4*bl^.    ad.      In  a 

manner  worthy  of  adoration. 
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AaoRATioif,    i<U6-ri'(hi)a.   s.     The 
atonal  hoaage  p^^i  to  the  diYinity ;  hom- 
age paid  to  pcrfoo>  in  high  place  or  efteem. 
To  Adore,  ^-d^re'.  v.  a.  To  woiibip 

with  external  homage. 
AooftEK,  i-<i6'rdr.  5.(98).     He  that 

adores ;  a  worfliipper. 

To  AooRM,  4.d6rn'.  v.  a.  (167).    To 

drtft ;  to  deck  the  peifon  with  ornaments ; 

to  Cet  oat  any  place  or  thing  with  deoprations. 

ADO&vMeiiT,  i-d6rn'm^nu  s.     Oma- 

nent,  cmbellifhmcm. 
Adoww,  k-ddiUk'^  ad.  (523}.     Down, 

on  tine  grcmid* 
AiK>v^,  l.d66n'.    prep*     Down  to- 

vacda  the  mnnd. 
Adhkad,  l-dr^'.  ad.   (234).     In  a 

ftace  of  fear. 
Adrift,    i-drift'.    a<L    Floating    at 

random. 
Adroit,  i'^Mt'.  a.  (505).     Adtiv^, 

ADaoiTNSss,  a-dnSit'n^.  s.  Dexte- 
rity, leadinrfc,  a^^ity. 

Adry,  l-dri^  ad.     Athirft,  thirfty . 

AosciTiTiousyld-fd-tlfh'ds.  a.  That 
whidi  i»  taken  in  to  complete  fomcthing 
dfc.    514). 

AosTRfCTi-iN,  ^d-ftilk'ftiAn.  s.  The 
ad  U  hfndicy  together. 

To  /\dtahce,  4d-vanfe'.  ▼.  a.  (78). 
To  bring  forward,  in  the  local  fenfe ;  to  raifc 
to  prefemaan,  to  aggrandize ;  to  improve  ; 
to  Corward,  to  accelerate;  to  propofe,  to 
oficx  to  the  pohUc 

To  AovAJiCf,  id-vinfc'.  v.  n.  To 
come  forward ;  to  make  improvement. 

Advawcc,  il-T^nfc'.  s.  ,79).  I'he  aft 
of  earning  famrd;  a  tendency  to  come 
£nward  to  mtOL  a  lover ;  progreilion,  rife 
frum  cat  point  to  another;  improvement, 
y^ti^^tHk  t0W2nk  perfection. 

«A  «f  cn«nng  Gorward ;  the  ftatc  of  being 
adviMK^  pnitrment ;  Improvement, 
A^vjinckR,  4d-^^nT1ar•  s.  (98),     A 

proDiocer,  brwardeT' 
ADVAHTAisf,  id-viin'tuJjc.    s.    (90)- 
Siiperiarif  y :  tiaficriorify  gain  cd  by  tlra  t  i^cm ; 
gaix>,  pn^^r ;  jircpondcrsEioii  on  one  fide  of 
th^  compariibD. 

To  AovAHTACE,   ^d'Tan'Eadje,  v.  a. 

To  b<^ic£t;    to    promote,   to   bring    for- 

AoTATTAGSDf  &d-vin'U-jM.  a^     Pof^ 


b611 1'-^U  ; — p66nd  ; — /i&in,  this. 

gr6&nd.  8.  Ground  that  gives  fa- 
periority,  and  opportunities  of  annoyance  or 
reiiftance. 
AnvANTAGEoust     dd-vllnti'ji^s.      a 
Profitable,  ufeful,  opportune* 

AoVANTAGEOUSLYy       ud-V^n-t^^Af-l^. 

ad.    Conveniently,    opportunely,   profita- 

Adyantagkousncss,  Id-yin^tA'j^f- 
n^fs.  s.  Profitablenefsi  ufeAilaefs, 
convenience. 

To  AoTENB,  &d-vdne'.  v.  n.  To  ac- 
cede to  fomething,  to  be  fuperaddcd. 

A  OVEN  1  EN  T.  &d-v^'n^-^L  a.  Adven- 
ing, fuperadded. 

Advent,  dd'v^nt.  s.  The  name  of 
one  of  the  holy  feafoos,  figoifying  the  com- 
ing ;  this  is,  the  coming  of  our  Saviour ; 
which  is  made  the  fubje^  of  oar  devo- 
tion daring  the  four  weeks  before  Chriil- 
mas. 

Adventine,  4d-vin't1n.  a.  (140.) 
Adventitious,  that  which  is  eztrinfically  ad- 
ded. 

Adventitious,  id-v^n-tlfli'i'is.  a. 
That  which  advenes,  extrinfically  added. 

Adventive,  3d-vfin'tlv.  1.  '1^7). 
The  thing  or  perfon  that  comes  from  with- 
out. 

ADVENTUAL,dd-v6n't(h6-&l.  a.  (461). 
Rebting  to  the  feafon  of  Advent. 

Adventure,  ild-v^n'tOiiire.  8.  (461). 
An  accident,  a  chance,  a  hazard ;  an  enter- 
prife  in  which  fomething  muft  be  left  to 
hazard. 

To  Adventure,  ^d-vdn't(hfire.  v.  a. 
To  try  the  chance,  to  dare. 

Adventurer,  &d-v^'t(hur-(ir.  s.  He 
that  feeks  occafions  of  haaard,  be  that  puts 
himfelf  in  the  hands  of  chance.  '  98). 

Advbnturous,  id-vfin'lftiiir-As.  a. 
He  that  is  inclined  to  adventures,  daring, 
coorageoui ;  full  of  hazard,  danmous. 

Adventurously,  id-vdn'tihir-As-W, 
ad.    Boldly,  daringly. 

Adventuresome,    4d  v&i'tMr-fiim. 

*   a.    The  (ame  with  adventurous. 

Advbnturbsomrnbss,  dd-v^n'tfh&r- 
giam-n^ft.  s.  (461 ).  The  quality  of 
being  adventurefome. 

Adverb,  ^d'vdrb.  s.  A  word  joined 
to  a  verb  or  adjedive,  and  folely  applied  to 
the  ufe  of  qualifying  and  reibaining  the 
latitude  of  their  iignification. 

Adverbial,  dd  v^r'b^-il.  a.  That 
which  has  the  quality  or  ftruaurc  of  an  a4- 
verb.  *      C 
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\dtkrbially»     dd-vdr'b641-14.     ad. 
o  In  the  manner  of  an  adverb. 
fVovFPSABLF,  dd-v^-'sHbl.  a.  (405). 

Contrary  to. 
ADVkRSARY,  dd'v^r-sd-r^.    s.    (512). 

An  opponent,  antagonift,  enemy. 
Advmrsativh,  dd-v^r's4-tiv.    a.      A 
word  which  makes  fome  oppofition  or  ¥A- 
riety.     (51a.) 
Adverse,  Hd'y^rfc.    a.  Ading   with 
contrary   diredions;  calamitouat  a£3idiYe, 
oppofed  to  profpcrous. 
Adversity,    ^ . -v^r'ft-t^.    s.    (511). 
Afflidion,  calamity  ;  the  caufe  of  our  for- 
row,  miafortune ;  the  ftate  of  unhappinefs, 
mifery. 
Advfrsfly,  id'vfirfe-l^.  a.  Oppolitc- 

ly,  unfortunately. 
To  -Vdyert,  4d-vdrt'.  v.  n.     To  at- 
tend to,  to  regard,  to  obferYe. 
AcYERT^NCi,  ad-v^r't^Dlc.  s^  Attcn. 

tion  to,  regard  to. 
Adyfrtency,  4d-vdr't^n-fi.  s.     The 

fame  with  adYcrtence. 
To    Advertise,    id-Y^r-tlze'.  v.    a. 
To  inform  another,  to  give  uitelligence  ;  to 
give  notice  of  any  thing  in  public  prints. 
Advertise-  J ad-v^r'tiz-mint.  "I 
MR  NT,       i^&d-v^r-tlzc'mint.  J 
IntelUgrcncc,   information ;  notice  of  any 
thing  publiflied  in  a  paper  of  intelligence. 
f^  As  ncuna  ending  in  ment  always  follow  the 
accentuation  of  the  verbs  from  which  they 
are  formed,  we  frequently  hear  advertifement 
taxed  with  the  grofieft  irregularity  for  hav< 
ing  the  accent  on  a  different  fyllable  from 
advirtife*     The  origin  of  this  irregularity 
fecms  to  have  arifen  from  a  change  which 
has  taken  place  in  the  pronunciation  of  the 
/  verb  fince  the  noun  has  been  formed  :  adver' 
tifi  .and  cbafiife  were,  in  Shakefpeare*s  time, 
both  accented  on  the  penultimate, and  there- 
fore adveriifemeM  and  tbaJH/ement  were  form- 
ed regularly  from  them. 
^  Wherein  he  did  the  King  his  lord  advert 
tifer  HcK.  VUI. 

**  My  grief  cries  louder  than  advtrtifement" 
Much  Ado,  &c. 
*^  Oh,  then  how  qaickly  fliould  this  arm  of 

mine, 
^  Now  pris'ner  to  the  paUy,  cbaJHfe  thee." 

«  Richard  II. 
*'  And  thafiifimnd  doth  therefore  hide  its 
head."  Jul.  Casar 

But  (ince  that  time  the  verbs  advertife  and 
^Bifi  havefollenintoan  analogy  more  agree- 
able to  vefbs  of  the  fame  form— -for  the  verbs 
XopremifiipraBi/e^ranthyetmorfifef  and  tRver^ 

^,  are  the  ooiy  words  where  the  termina* 


tion  ife  has  not  the  accent  either  primary  or 

fecondary;andif  an  alteration  muft  be  made 

to  reconcile  the  pronunciation  of  the  fimplc 

with  that  of  the  compmind,  we  fliouki  find 

it  much  eafier  to  change  advertifemtia  and 

ebaftifimtmt  into  adverttfrntnt  and  cbtfifemniit 

than   advertife  and  tMye  into  advertift  9dA 

'  ebSfiifes  but  the  irregularity  feems  too  iove* 
terate  to  admit  of  any  alteration. 
Adyc&tisek,  ad-vdr-ti'zAr,   s.  (98). 
He  that  gives  intelligence  or  information ; 
the  paper  in  which  advertifcments  ar^  pub- 
Ulhed. 
Advertising,  dd-vSr-ti'zln^.   a.  Ac- 
tive in  giving  intelligence,  monitory. 
To  ADYESPBRATEt      dd-v6s'p&-r4te. 

V.  n.    To  draw  towards  evening.  (91}. 
Advice,  ad-vice',  s.  (499).  Counfelp 

inftmdion,  notice ;  intelligence. . 
Advice-boat,  &d-vlce'b6te.  s.  A  vcf- 
fel  employed  to  bring  intelligence. 

Adviseable,  &d-Yi'zd-bl.  a.  (405). 
Prudent,  fit  to  be  advifed. 

Adyisbableness,  id  vKzi-bl-n^s.  s. 
The  quality  of  being  advifeable. 

To  Advise,  dd-vfze'.  v.  a.  (437)« 
To  counfel ;  to  inform,  to  make  acquaint- 
ed. 

To  Adyisb,  id-vize'.  v  n.  (499).  To 
confult,as,he  advifed  with  his  companions ; 
to  coniider,  to  deliberate. 

Advised,  id-vl'z£d.  part.  a.  (36a). 
Afting  with  deliberation  and  defign,  pru- 
dent, wife;  performed  with  dcliberadon, 
aded  with  defign. 

Advisedly,  id-vi'zdd-1^.  ad.  (364). 
Deliberately,  purpofely,  by  defign,  pnidoit* 
ly. 

ADYisEDNE8Sfftd-vi'z6d-ntfs.s.(355}. 
Deliberation,  cool  and  prudent  prooe^ire. 

Adyisfment,  &d-vize'mdnt.  s.  Coun- 
fel, information ;  prudence,  drcumfpcAion. 

Adviser,  dd-vi'zur.  s.  (98 J.  The 
pcrfon  that  advifes,  a  conufellor. 

Adulation,  &d-jiLi4d  ihiki.  s.  (294). 
Flattery,  high  compliment. 

Adulator,  &d-j6»U'tAr.  s.  (521).  A 
flatterer. 

Adulatory,  ftd^^-U-tOr^r^.  a.  Fht- 
tering.  (511).    A^  Domeitic. 

Adult,  &*dUt'.  a.  Grown  tip  ;  paft 
the  age  of  infancy. 

Adult,  d-dult'.  s.  A  peribn  above  die 
age  of  infancy,  or  grown  to  fome  degree  of 
ftrength. 

Adu LTN  CSS,  t-dfllt'ndfs.  %.  Tht  fiate 
of  beiog  adult. 
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To  Adultk&9  d.«dAl't5r.    ▼.  a.    (98). 

(5j6}.   To  commit  adaltery  witK  another. 

ADULTeRANT,  l^dl'tiir*&nt.  s.    The 

perfim  or  thJng  whidi  adalteratet. 
To  Abo  kT  BR  ATE,  lUdiU'tdr-to.  ▼•  a. 
To  cnmmif  adoltcry ;  to  corrupt  by  fome 
bhc^a  admiztiirc-  (9^*) 
Abolteratb,  i-d^'tiir  4te.  a.  (91). 
Tainted  with  the  giitU  of  adukcrj ;  cor- 
rapted  with  lomefofeipn  admixture. 
AoDLTSRATBHCss,  a-ddl'tAr-itc-n^fs. 
».  (91"^  (93^  (559>    The  quality  or  ftatc 
oChetng  adokcrate. 
Advltbratiok,  i^dAl-tfir-i'lhAn.    s. 
The  aft  of  comiptiag  by  foreign  mixture ; 
the  ftatft  «l  hcmg  comaminatedl 
Adulterer,  i-d51'tftr-(^r.     s.     (98). 

The  perlfio  gniky  of  adakery. 
Adulteress,  i-diSi'tAr-ifs.  s.  A  wo- 
man that  commits  adultery. 
ADULTtKtmE^  i-d^ytArAnc.  s.  (149). 

A  child  bora  of  an  adnherefs. 
Advltbrous,  d-ddl'tAr-^.  a.  (314). 

Ovflty  at  adahery. 
Adultery,  irdil'tAr^     «•      (55^)- 
The  ad  ol  nohdng  the  bed  of  a  married 
fdloD. 
Advmbraut,  ld'Ain1>r4nt.  a.    That 

whidigivet  a  flight  refiembhncc. 
To  AouMBEATBvid-Ainlir^te.T.a.To 
Sa&&w  out,  to  give  a  flight  likeneft,  to  ex- 
hAit  a  £uiit  reibiibbnoe.  (91). 
Adombratioii,    4d-Ain-brd'{hi'in.     s. 
The  atft  of  giviog  »  flight  and  imperfed  re* 
preDEncatioo ;  a  faint  flcetch. 
Aawatuhi,  4d-un-4'{hthi.     s.    The 

ftatc  of  being  miitcd,  union* 
Adovcity,   i-<idn'{S-ti,      s.     (511). 

Qrookedtocfi,  hooVrdnHti. 
A0if»<^e,  il-ddnh/.  a.  (415)*  Crook- 
ed. 
ADVOCACY,  ld'v6^A-fi.     E.     (546)- 

Viidirahqn,  defence,  apohigy. 
Adyocate^  id'Y&-k4tc.  s.  He  that 
that  pleaditfae  canfe  of  another  in  a  cAturt  of 
js^camre;  he  that  pleads  any  caofe,  in 
whatever  mamer ,  as  a  controvertift  or  Yin- 
dicatfir. 
A0?oc^rioii9  4d-YA-fci'Mn.  s.  .The 

oflkeof  pkadii^»  plea,  apology. 
A0Y<>f.Ariost  £i-v6-lA'fliAn.    u    The 

ad  of  flying  to  fomething. 
Abyolutiok,  id-v644'(h^.  i.   The 

aft  oC  rolling  to  iomething. 
AoTOBTRY,  id.v66'tr6.      s.      (3>3^- 

Adnkcry. 
Advowee,  4d-Y6«i^'.  s.  He  that  has 
the  ng^  of  advowfipo* 


Advowson,    4d.v66'zfin.     s.     (170). 

A  right  to  preTent  to  a  benefice. 
To  Adure,  d-d6re'.    y.  n.    To  burn 

up. 
Adust,  i-dAft^  a.  Burnt  up,  fcorch- 

ed ;  it  is  generally  now  applied  to  tbe  ha* 

monrs  of  the  body. 
Adusteo,  l-dAil'dd.  a.  Burnt,  dried 

with  fire. 
Adustible,  d-dda't^-bl,     a.     (179). 

That  which  may  be  adufled,  or  burnt  up. 
AousTioN,    i-dds'cMn.     s.      (464}. 

The  aft  of  burning  up,  or  drying. 
^GYPTiACUM,  ?-jip  tl'^<CiTn.   (460). 

s.  An  ointment  coniifting  of  honey,  verdi« 

gris,  and. vinegar. 
Aerial,  M'ri-4I.  a.  Belonging  to  the 

air,  as  confifting  of  it ;  inhabiting  the  air ; 

placed  in  the  air  ;  high,  elevated  in  fittui- 

tion. 
Aerie,  ^'r^.  s.  A  ned  of  hawks  and 

other  birds  of  prey. 
Aerology,  d-4r-6nA-ji.    s.    (556). 

The  doftrine  of  the  air. 
Abromancy,  i'Ar-A-mAn.f^  s.  (519). 

The  art  of  divining  by  the  air. 
Abrometry,  i-Ar-6m'm^-tri.  (518). 

s.  The  art  of  meafuring  the  air. 
Abroscopy,  i.6r-6s'k6-p^.  s.   (518). 

The  obfervation  of  the  air. 
iETHiops-MiKERAL,      6'/4A-iips-inln^ 

Ar-ril.  s.  A  medicine  fo  called,  from 

its  dark  colour,  made  of  quickfilver  and  fnl* 

phur  ground  together  in  a  marble  mortar. 
Myites,  ^ti'i^z.  s.  Eagle-ftone. 
Afar,  l^f^r'.  a.  At  a  great  diftance ; 

to  a  great  diflance. 
Afeard,  i-ffeid'.  participial  a«  Fright- 
ened, terrified,  ah^id. 
Afbr,  AfAr.  s.  (98).  Thefouth-weft 

wind. 
Affability,  df-ft-billA-t^.  s.    Eafi- 

nefs  of  manners ;   courteoufnefis    civility, 

condefcenfion. 
Affable,  dffa-bl.    a.    (405).     Eaff 

of  manners,  courteous,  complaifant. 
Affableness,  dPfi.bl-n6fs.  s.  Courte- 

•fy,  affability. 
Affably,  iffi-bW.  ad.  Courteoufly, 

civilly. 

Affabrous,   W^fi-briis.    a-    Skilfully 

made,  complete. 
Affair,  4f.f4re'.    s.    Biifinefs,  fome- 

thing  to  be  managed  or  tranfitfted.. 
To  Appear,  4f-ftrc',    y.  a.     (227). 

To  confirtn,  to  eftahliih* 
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Apfect,  df-ffekt'.  s.  AflPedbion,  paflion, 
fenfacion. 

To  /iFFECT,  df-fikt'.  V.  a.  To  aa 
upon,  to  produce  cffedsmany  other  thing; 
to  move  the  pafSons;  to  aim  at,  to  ai^ire 
to ;  to  be  fond  of,  to  be  pleafed  with,  to 
love ;  to  pradife  the  appearance  of  any 
thing,  with  fome  degree  of  bypocrify  ;  to 
imitate  in  an  unnatural  and  confijraincd 
manner. 

Affectation,  df-ftk-tyflii'm  s.  The 
aA  of  making  an  artificial  appearance^ awk- 
ward imiution. 

Affl<ted,  df-fdk't^d.  participial  a. 
Moved,  touched  with  affedion;  ftudied 
with  over-much  care  ;  in  a  perfonal  fenfe, 
full  of  afTedation,  as,  an  affeded  lady. 

Affectidlv,  af-f(§k'tW-lfi.  ad.  In  an 
affeded  maimer,  hypocritically. 

Affectedness,  tf.fek'tW-ntfs.  s.  The 

quality  of  being  affeded* 

Affkction,  df-f^k'ihtan.  s.  The  ftatc 
of  being  affedcd  by  any  caufe,  or  agent ; 
paflien  of  any  kind;  love,  kindnefsi  good- 
will to  fome  perlon. 

Affectionate^  |f-fi§k'flidn-dte.  a. 
Full  of  afiedion,  warm,  zealous ;  fond,  ten- 
der. 

Affectionately,  4f-ffik'flii5n-Ate-W 
ad.  (91).  Fondly,  tenderly. 

Affsctionatenbss,  ^'f^WQiAn-ktc- 
ntf .  5.  Fondncfs,  tenderncfs,  eood- 
wiU. 

Affectioned,  4f.ftk'(hftnd.  a.  Af- 
fected, conceited;  inclined,  mentally  dif- 
pofc<i'  (359)- 

Affbctiously,  lf-ftk'Ms-l6.  ad.  In 
an  affeding  manner. 

Affective,  4f-ftk'dv.  a.  ThatwRIch 
affe^,  which  firongly  touches. 

AFFfiCTuoslTy,A^f<&k-tfll^-6s'sM6.  s. 
Palfionatenels. 

Affectoous,  df-ftk'tfliA.fls.  a.  Full 
of  pailion.  (464). 

To  .*\  ffere,  df-fere'.  v.  a.  A  law  term, 
fignifying  to  confirm. 

Affiance,  4f-fi'infe.  s.  A  marriage 
contrad  ;  truft  in  general,  confidence ;  truft 
in  the  divine  promifes  and  protedion. 

To  Affiance,  df-fi'^nle.  v.  a.  To  be- 
troth, to  bind  any  one  by  promife  to  mar- 
riage ;  to  give  confidence. 

Affiancer,  &f-n'Sn-nir.  s.  He  that 
makes  a  contraA  of  marriage  between  two 
parties. 

Affidation,  df-f^-dA'ihdn.     1 

AFriDATURE,  3f-f6.^d't(hure.3    '' 
Mutual  contra^,  mutual  oath  of  Oddity. 
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Affidavit,  df-ft-di'vlt.  s.  A  declara- 
tion upon  oath. 

AFFiiD,  llf-fi'W.  participial  a.  Joined 
by  contrad,  aifianced.  (362). 

Affiliation,  Af.fil-16-d'(h6n.  s. 
Adoption. 

Affinage,  if.ft'nijc.  i.  (90).  The 
ad  of  refining  metals  by  die  cupel. 

Affined,  if'fi'nW.  a.  (362).  Relat- 
ed to  another. 

Affinity,  dffln'nftfi.  s.  (511). 
Relation  by  marriage ;  relation  to,  coimec- 
tion  with. 

To  Affirm,  4f-fdrm'.  v.  n.  (ib8). 
To  declare,  to  aficrt  confidently,  oppofed  to 
the  word  deny. 

Affirm,  df-f&m'.  v.  a.  To  ratify  or 
approve  afofmer  law,  or  judgment. 

Affirm  ABLE,  if-f<&rro'a-bL  a.  That 
which  may  be  affirmed* 

Affirmance,  4f  fi^r'minfe.  s.  Confir- 
mation, oppofed  to  repeal. 

Affirmant,  if-fir'm^nt.  s.  The  per- 
fon  that  affirms* 

Affirmation,  Af-ftr-mi'fliAn-  s*  The 
a  A  of  affirming  or  declaring,  oppoled  to  ne- 
gation ;  the  pofitton  affirn^ed ;  coofiiiDAtioR, 
oppofed  to  repeal. 

Affirmative,  ^-f£i'm&-tlv.  (158).  a. 
That  which  affirms,  oppofed  to  negative ; 
that  which  can  or  may  be  affimied. 

Affirmatively*  iif^nA-tlvALad. 
On  the  pofidvc  fide,  not  negatively. 

Affirmer,  &f-f^'m6r.  s.  (9B).  Hie 
perfon  that  affirms. 

To  Affix,  4f-fiks'.  v.  z.  To  tnutc  to 
the  end,  tofubjoin. 

Affix,  iffiks.  s.  (492).  A  particle 
united  to  the  end  of  a  word. 

Affixion,  fif-flk'fhdn.  s.  The  aft 
of  affixing ;  the  date  of  being  affixed. 

Afflation,  if-fl^'ihdn.  s.  A£t  of 
breathing  upon  any  thing. 

Afflatus,  df-fi&'t^is.  s.  Communica- 
tion of  the  power  of  prophecy. 

To  Afflict,  af-fllkt'.  v.  a.  To  put  to 
pain,  to  grieve,  to  torment. 

Afflxctedness,  ^-flik'tid-n^s.  s. 
Sorrowfulnefs,  grief. 

Afflictbr,  4f-flik'tAr.  s.  (98).  The 
perfon  that  afflids. 

Affliction,  df.flik'fhfin.  s.  The  caufe 
of  pain  or  foirow,  calamity  ;  the  fiate  of 
forrowfulnefs,  mifery. 

Afflictive,  dfcflik'tlv.  a.  (158). 
Painful,  tormenting. 
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--  n6>  sn6T€»  n^r,  n&t ; — tAibe*  tAb« 

AfFLusMCB,  iFfiiyto£t.  8.  Theaaof 

iamiag  to  any  place,  concooxfc:    exube- 

xaoce  ol  riches,  plenty. 
Affluemct,  ^'fl&-^ii-f<&.  s.  The  fame 

with  affineace. 
Afflucmt,  Affld-dnt.  a.  Flowing  to 

any  part ;  abundant,  exuberant,  wealthy. 
Affluent  HESS,  iFfl^-^nt-n^s.  s.  The 

«pa£t7  <]£  being  affluent. 
Afflux,  ^fKkks.  s.  The  ad  of  flow- 

sag  to  tome  place,  afflnence;  that  which 

flowi  to  any  pace* 
A?FLuxioir,df-fldk%An.  s.The  ad  of 

towing  to  a  paitkalar  place;  that  which 
flcrwt  irom  one  place  to  another. 
To  Aftokt>,  i£4lirdf.  ▼.  a.  To  yield 
or  prodnoe  ;  to  grant,  «r  cpnier  any  thing ; 
to  be  able  to  icli ;  to  be  able  to  bear  ez- 
pcnfes. 
To  ATfx>KMST,  i£'f6r^M,  v.  a.  (109). 

(168).  To  turn  graood  into  foreft. 
To  AFTRAucHisEf  If^jin'tihiz.  V.  a. 

(140).  To  make  free. 
To  Atfilay,  idt^rk'.  v.  a.  To  fright, 
to  terrify. 

Aff&at,  i£4ik\  s.  A  tumultuous  af- 

taak  of  one  or  owre  perfoni  upon  others. 
AFFRfCTfOM,  iffrik^ihAn.  s.  The  ad 

ofmbbfog  ose  thing  nponaaodier. 
To  AFFtLiQHT,  Itf-frite'.  v.  a.  To  af- 

fcA  imk  fear,  to  terrify. 
Affright,  ^-frite'.    8.    (393)«  Ter- 

Bdr,  €ear. 
Affkigmttui.,  M'friu^ihl,    a.     Full 

o£  affirig^  or  terror,  terrible. 
Affv^ightmevt,  if-frite'in^Dt.  s.  The 

iwprcfion  of  fear,  terror ;  the  (Ute  of  fear- 

fidnefe. 

To  Affkomt,  tf.fxAm'.  T.  a.  (165). 

To  meet  Sajce  to  face,  to  encounter ;  to  pro- 
'vokc  by  an  open  infult,  to  offend  avowedly. 

AFFmonT,  dl-fr^xit^  s.  Infult  offered 
to  the  fsfic ;  outrage,  aft  of  contempt. 

Affrohw,  if-trto'tfir.  s.  (98).  The 

AFFsosTtmc,  if^fr^n'tlng.    part.    a. 

TJi^C  wbkb  hsi  ilkc  qua^lity  nf  a^onting. 

To  A f rust,  if-fi^xe^  v.  a.  To  pour 

tmc  thiag  upon  anoih^r* 

Affusiom,  if-Wihiin.    s.  The  aft  of 

To  Afft,  If-fi'.  V.  a.  To  betroth  in 

To  Afi^p  aJ'-fi'-  V,  n.  To  putconfi- 
diQSccii,  te  put  truffc  in* 

AFiiu>i  i^fifcld'.  a*i'  {«75)'  To  the 
iea 


bill ;— Ail ; — ^iind  ; — liKn,  this. 

Aflat,  &.fl4t^   ad.    Level  with   the 

ground. 
Afloat,  d-fl6tc'.  ad.    (195).  Floaft- 

ing. 
Afoot,  &.f6i'.    ad.    (307).  Oil  foot, 

not  on  hofloback ;  in  ad:ioo,  is,  a  dcfign  is 

afoot. 
Afoke,  l-f6re^.  prep.  Before,  nearer 

in  place  to  any  thing  ;  Iboner  in  time. 
A  FORK,  Si'i6re'.  ad.  In  time  foregone 

or  paft ;  firft  in  the  way  ;   in  £root,  in  the 

fore  part. 
Aforegoing,  i-f6re'g6-itig.    part.  a. 

Going  before. 
A  FOR  EH  AND,  d-f^lidnd.    ad.    By  a 

previous proTifioB » proridcd, prepared;  pre- 

▼iouily  fitted. 
Aforementioned,  ^-f&re'mfn'(hiSnd. 

a.  (363).  Mentioned  before. 
Aforenamed,      4-f&rc'ni'mM.       a. 

Named  before.  (362). 
Aforesaid,    &-f6re's4de.      a.      Said 

before. 
Aforetime,  d-f6re'tlme.  ad.  In  time 

paft. 
Afraid,  &-fr^de'.  participial  a.  Struck 

with  fear,  terri^ed,  fearful. 
Afresh,  i-frifh".    ad.  Anew,  again. 
A  FRO  NT,    4-frCint^    ad.    (165).     In 

front,  in  dired  oppofition. 
After,  df'tCir.  prep.  (98).     Follow- 
ing in  place  ;  in  purfuit  of ;  beliind ;  pofte- 

rior  in  time ;  according  to ;  in  imitation  of. 
After,    Hf'til^r.     ad.     In  fucceeding 

time  ;  following  anqther. 
Afterages,  4f'tdr-4'jdz.  s.  Succeed- 
ing times,  pofterity. 
Afterall,  df  t6r-^l'.  ad.  At  laft,  in 

fine,  in  condofion. 
Afterbirth,  aftiir-bdr/A.     s.     The 

fecundine. 
Aftbrclap,  4Ft<ir-kl4p.     s.     Uuex- 

peded  event  happening  after  an  affair  b  fup- 

pofed  to  be  at  an  end. 
AFTBRcosT,.4Ftdr-k6ft.     s.     The  ex- 

penfe  incurred  after  the  original  plan  is  ex. 

ecuted. 
Aftercrop,   drt6r-kr6p.    s.    Second 

harveft. 
Aftergame,    afti'ir-gime.     $.     Me- 
thods taken  after  the  firil  turn  of  affairs. 
Aftermath,  af'tCir-m4/^.  s.    Second 

crop  of  gra£»  mown  in  autumn. 
Afternoon,     jlf'tilr-noon'.     s.     The 

time  from  the  meridian  to  the  evening. 
Aftbrpains,  ^Pti\r-pdnez.    s.    Pains 

after  birth. 
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LrTERTASTE,  3ft6r-t4fte.    s.    Tafte 
remaining  upon  the  tongue  after  the  dranght. 

LFTERTHOOGHT,   M't^T'thkwt.  S.  Rc- 

flexions  after  the  ad,  expedients  foqued 
too  ]»tt. 

LFTERTIME8,  dPtftr-tlmcz.  S.  Suc- 
ceeding times. 

LrTERWARD,  dPtAr-wSird.  ad.  (88). 
In  fuccceding  time. 

LFTERWiTt  Itf't&r-wlt.  s.  Contriv- 
ance of  expedients  after  the  occafion  of  viing 
them  is  paft. 

Lgain,  d-gte'.  ad.  (206).  A  fecond 
time,  once  more ;  back,  in  reftitutioo  j  be- 
fides,  in  any  other  time  or  place ;  twice  as 
mnch,  marking  the  fame  quantity  once  re- 
peated ;  again  and  again,  with  frequent  re- 
petition. 

^  We  find  this  word  written  according  to 

the  general  pronunciation  in  the  Duke  of 

Buckingham's  verfes  to  Mr.  Pope : 

<*  I  little  thought  of  launching  forth  a^«M, 

••  Amidfi  adventVonsrovcrs  of  the  pen.** 

kcAiNST,  4-ginft'.  prep.  (206).  Con- 
trary, oppofite,  in  general ;  with  contrary 
motion  or  tendency,  ufed  of  material  adion  ; 
«ppofite  to,  in  pbce ;  in  expedation  of. 

^GAPB,  i-gipe'.  ad.  (75.)  Staring 
with  eagemeftw— See  Gape. 

^QARiCK»  ig'A-rlk.  s.  A  drug  of  ufc 
in  phyfic,  and  the  dying  trade. 

\.GAST,  i-g&ft'.  a.  Amazed. 

Vgate,  d^it.  s.  (91).  A  precious 
ftone  of  the  loweft  dafs. 

^GATY,  ftg'A-tA*  a.-  Partaking  of  tb€ 
nature  of  agate. 

fojA^GAZE,  d-gize'.  V.  a.  To  ftrike 
with  amaxemcnt. 

\ge,  ijc.  s.  Any  period  of  time  at- 
tributed to  fomething  as  the  whole,  or  part 
of  its  duration  ;  a  fucceffion  or  generation  of 
men ;  the  time  in  which  any  particular  man, 
or  race  of  men,  Hvedyas,  the  age  of  heroes; 
the  fpace  of  a  hundred  years ;  the  latter  part 
of  life,  old  age ;  in  law,  in  a  man  the  age  of 
twenty-one  years  is  the  full  age,  a  woman 
m  twenty-one  is  able  to  alienate  her  lands. 

%ged.  i'jdd.  a.  (363 J.  01d,aricken 
in  years. 

\gedly,  i'jM-U.  ad.  After  the  man- 
ner of  an  aged  perfon. 

\oeh,  4-gin'.  ad  (206).  Agairt,  in 
return* 

^oehcy,  A'jin-f<&.  s.  The  quality  of 
ading,  the  ftate  of  being  in  a&ion ;  bufinefs 
performed  by  an  agent. 

\GENT9  4'j^t.  a.  Aaing  upon,  aaive. 

fVcENT,  4'jtet.  s.  A  fubftitttte,  a  de- 


puty, a  fadfcor ;  that  which  has  the  power  of 
operating. 
ACGENERATION,  ^-j^-n^r-4'fll&[L  S. 

The  ftate  of  growing  to  another  body. 
To  Aggerate,  Ad'jiir-4te.  v.  a*  To 

heap  up.— See  ExAOosaATE. 
To  Agglomerate,  ftg-gl6m'mAr.Atc. 

T.  A.  To  gather  up  in  a  b^,  as  thread. 
Agglutinants,  ig-glA't^-nints.     s. 
Thofe  medicines  which  have  the  power  of 
uniting  parts  together. 

To  Agglutinate,  ftg-gl&'t^nite. 
V.  n.  To  quite  one  part  to  another. 

Agglutin  ATioN,  4g-gWt6-n4'fli4li.s. 
Union,  cohefion.  . 

Agglutinative,  ig-glfi'tfe-ni-tlv.  a. 
That  which  has  the  power  of  procuring  9^ 
glutination.  (5t%y 

To  Aggrandize,  &g'grin-dlze.  v.  al 
(159).  To  make  great,  to  enlarge,  to  ex:ak. 

Aggrahdizembiit,  Ag'grin-dlzc- 
mdnt.  s.  See  Academy.  The  ftate 
of  being  aggrandised. 

AoGRAHpizER,  ig'grin-dizc-Ar.  s. 
The  perfon  that  makes  another  great. 

To  Aggravate,  4g'gi4-vAtc.  v.  a. 
(91).  To  make  heavy,  in  a  metaphorical 
(enfe,  as,  to  aggravate  an  accuiatioiii  to  nuke 
any  thing  worie. 

Aggravation,  4g-grJ-vA'{hdn.  s. 
The  aa  of  aggravating  ;  the  circomftasccs 
which  heighten  g^ilt  or  calamity. 

Aggregate,  &e'gr^-g&te.  a.  (91). 
Framed  by  the  coUeAion  of  particolar  ports 
into  one  m«fb 

Aggregate,  ig'gr^-gite.  s.  The  rc- 
fult  of  the  coHjunSion  of  many  particulan. 

To  Aggregate,  ^g'gr^-gAtc.  v.  a. 
To  colka  together,  to  heap  many  particu- 
lars into  one  mafs. 

Aggregation, ig-gi^-gA'A^n.  s.Thc 
ad  of  coUeding  many  particulars  into  «iqc 
whole ;  the  whole  compofed  by  the  collec- 
tion of  many  particulars ;  ftate  of  being  col- 
leded. 

To  Aggress,  dg-grdfs'.  v.  n.  To 
commit  the  firft  aS  of  vic^cnce- 

Aggression,  4g-gr^(h'iin.  s.  Com* 
mencement  of  a  quarrel  by  fame  a6  oC  ifii* 
quity. 

AcGREssoRtAg-grfes'sAr.  $.(98).  The 
aflauher  or  invader,  oppofed  to  tlie  defend- 
ant. (4x8}. 

Aggrievance,  ig-gr^'vinfe.  s.  Inju- 
ry, wrong.  • 

To  Aggrieve,  ftg-grAve'.  v.  a.  To 
give  forrow,  to  vex  j  to  izppofe,  to  hurt  ia 
ODc'tri^ht.  (175)- 
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—  n&y  mdvcy  ni&r,  nit  ;-^Jkbe,  tftb, 

ToAcGftovp>  4g-grWp'.  V.  a.    To 

kiag  together  into  one  6giire. 
Agha!»t,  &-gafi'.  a.   Struck  witb  hor- 
ror, a  at  the  fight  of  3  ipedrc. 
Agile,  ijll.    a.      (140}.      Nimble, 

itadj,  aAire. 
Agilencss.  ijll-ntfs.  s.  Nimblenefsy 

^iacknds,  a^Tity. 
Agility,  l-jiV^-t*.   s.   (511).     Nim- 

Uenei»«  qyiflrnrft,  a^Tity. 
To  Agist,  l^ilV.  v.  a.      To  take  in 
and  feed  the  cattle  of  ftrangers  in  the  king's 
farc£b,aiid  to  gather  the  money. 
A.Gas*rM£VT,  4j-ift'jntoc.  s.      Compo- 

yofiiuoDfac  mean  rate. 
AGiTk.^1.1,  iy^^-bL  8.     Hat  which 

naay  he  putisi  motJOB. 

To  .AGITATE,  iL)'^4Ate.T.  a.  (91).  To 

pot  mmoHoii ;  to  aft]iate,tDinoTe ;  to  affeA 

with  pcrcorhation ;  to  baodf ,  to  ^cuii,  to 

cantroFcrt* 

ActTATion,  ^j-A^'fh^  $.     The  ad 

of  moving  any  thing ;  the  ftate  of  being 

naovedi  difirvffion,  cootroTerfial  ezamina- 

taon;    fertortntioB,    diftiirbancc    of   tbe 

thiwghto;  4dilKfatioa,  the  ftatc  of  being 


,  bAll  >— 611 ;— p66nd  I'^^bitip  this. 

To  Aoomii,  4g'6-nlzc.  ▼.  n.   To  be 

in  exccffiYe  pain. 
AoONV,ig'6.ni.  s.  (548).  The  pangs 

of  death ;  any  violent  pain  of  body  or  mind. 
Agood,  &-g6d'.  ad.     In  eameft. 
To  Aohack,  &^4c^.  v.  a«  To  grant 

favours  to. 
Agrarian,  i-gri'r^-in.  a.     Relating 

to  fields  or  grounds. 
ToAoREASB,  4-gr£ze^  a.     To  da wb, 

to  greafe. 
To  AGREE,  4-grW.  ▼.  n.     To  be  in 

concord ;  to  yield  to ;  to  fettle  terms  by  fti- 

pulation ;  to  lettle  a  price  between  buyer  and 

feller ;  to  be  of  the  fame  mind  or  opinion  ; 

to  fuit  with. 
Agrseablb,  i-grdd'ft-bl.  a.    Suitable 

to,  confifient  with ;  pleafing. 
Agrebableness,  a-er^'i-bl-ntfs.    s 

Confiftency  with,  fuitablencis 

ty  of  pleafing. 


AoiTAToa,  ^^U-tJIir.  s.  (521).    He 


AoLET,  ig^,  s.  A  tag  of  a  point 
cured  into  fime  reprclentatioo  of  an  ani* 
■ail ;  the  jieiidanrs  at  the  ends  of  the  chives 
of  flowers. 

AoMisAL,  ilg'iii^^i^   a.     Belonging 


AovAii*,  ig'sik.  s.     A  whitlow. 
Agvatioii,  ftg-n4'fliAn.    s.     Defcent 

iron  the  fune  fttber.  In  a  dired  male  line. 
jAciiitioii»  igniih'An.  $•     Acknow- 

Jedt^cmcBf. 
To  Agnize,  Ig-nize'.  v.  a.    To  ac- 
knowledge ;  to  own. 
AcHOMtvATioii,  ig-n&Tn-in^-ni^fliAn. 

a.    AUaJifl*  of  one  word  to  another. 
Agm  us  Castvs,  ig'ni^s-cis'tAs.  s.  The 

dsaftctne. 
Ago,  i-ff6'.  ad.     Paft ;  as,  long  ago ; 

chas  i^loag  time  haapafled  iince. 
Agog,  4i^g^'*  ad.  In  a  ftate  of  defire. 
Agoing,    d-g6^g.    a.    (410).      Iti 

aftioai. 
Agov£,  i-gAn'.  ad.    Ago^  V^^\ 
AcomisM,  ig'A  nlzxn.  s.  (54S).    Con- 

tcaiaa&ir  aprise. 
AO'^visTESv  ^g-6-nis't£z.  s.  A  prize- 

Spaa^  out  that  coolends  at  a  public  folem- 

nityforapfisc. 


t  to ;  the  qoali- 


Agrbbably,  i-grM'4.bl&  ad.  Confift- 
cotly  with,  in  a  manner  fuitabie  to. 

Agreed,  &pgr£^'.  participial  a:  Set** 
ded  by  confent. 

Ac RK SINGH  ESS,  t-grM%g-ntfs.  s. 
Confiftence,  fniublenefs. 

Agreement,  i-gr^d'm^nt.  s.  Con- 
cord; refemblance  of  one  thing  to  another ; 
compadt,  bargain. 

Agriculture,  Ag'ri-cAl-tchdre.  s. 
(469^    TiUage,  halbandry. 

Agrimony,  ag'r^mdn-n^.  s.  (557). 
The  name  of  a  plant- 

Agrouhd,  a-gr66nd'.  ad.  (31))* 
Stranded,  hindered  by  the  ground  firom 
paffing  further ;  hindered  in  the  progreis  of 
affairs. 

Ague,  A'g&e.  s.  (33?).  An  intermit- 
ting fever,  with  cold  fits  fncceeded  by  hot. 

Agued,  4'gd-W.  a.  (362)  (359). 
Stmck  with  the  ague,  ihivering. 

AouB-Fir,  ^'gueflt.  s. The parozy/m 
of  the  ague. 

Agub-trbb,  4'g6e-trM.  s.  Saflafras^ 

Aguish,  ^'gu-ifh.  a.  Having  the 
qualities  of  an  ague. 

Aguishness,  I'^A-lfli-n^fs.  s.  Tbe 
quality  of  refemblmg  an  ague. 

Ah,&.  interjedion.  A  word  noting 
fometiines  diflike  and  cenfure;  moft  fre- 
quemly,  compaflion  and  complaint. 

Aha^Aha%  k'hk'.  interjedion.  A 
word  intimating  triumph  and  contempt. 

Ahead,  d-hM^.  ad.  Further  onward 
than  another. 

AHiGHT|ft-hke\  ad.  Aloft,  on  high. 
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0  Aid,  dde.  v.  a.  (202).  To  help, 
to  fupport,  to  fuccour. 
in,  4de.  s.  ^Help)  fupport ;  in  law, 
a  fubfidy. 

IDANCE9  ^de'&nfe.  s.    Help,  support. 

1  DA  NT,  &de'4nt.  a.  Helping,  help- 
fill. 

iDEK,  Ade'Ar.  s.  A  helper,  an  ally. 
fDLEss,  Adel^s.  a.  Helplefs,  un- 
fttpported* 

0  Ail,  ile.  v.  a.  To  pain,  to  trouble, 
to  give  pa(n  ;  to  affed  in  any  manner. 

iL,  ^le.  s.  (202)      A  difeafe. 
iLMENT,  ^le'm^nt.  s.  Pain»  difeafe. 

1  LING,  ile'ing.  participial  a.  Sickly. 
D  Aim,  kme.  v.  a.  (202).  To  en- 
deavour to  ftrike  with  a  miifile  weapon ;  to 
point  the  view,  ox  dircA  the  ftept  towards 
any  thing,  to  endeavour  to  reach  or  obtain ; 
to  guef<. 

iM,  ^me.  s.  The  diredion  of  a  milHle 
weapon;  the  point  to  which  the    thing 
thrown  In  direAed ;  an  intention,  a  defign ; 
the  objeA  of  a  defign ;  cnnjedure,guefs. 
iR,  ire.  s.  (202).  .  The  element  en- 
compafling  the  earth  ;  a  gentle  gale ;  mufic, 
whether  light  or  fcrious ;  the  mein,  or  man* 
ner,  of  the  perfon  j  an  affeded  or  laboured 
manner  of  gefture ;  appearance. 
3  Air,  Are.  v.  a. 'To  ezpofe  to  ihe 
air ;  to  take  the  air ;  to  warm  by  the  £re. 
I R BLADDER,  ^e'bUd-d^r.  $«  A  blad- 
der filled  with  air. 

iRBUiLT,  Are'bilt.  a.  Built  in  the  air 
iR -DRAWN,  Are'dr^wn.  a.  Painted  in 
air.  ^ 

iRER,  ire'dr.  s.  (98),  He  that  ex- 
poies  to  the  air. 

[RHOLE,  Are'hole.  s.  A  hole  to  admit 
air. 

iRiNEss,  Are'^-n^fs.  s.     Expofure  to 
the  air  ;  lightnefs,  gaiety,  levity. 
rRiNO,  Are'ing.  s.  (410)-     A  fliort 
jaunt. 

[RLFss,  Arel&fs.  a.  Without  commu- 
nication with  the  free  air. 
[RLiNG,  drc'llng.  s,  (410).  A  young 
gay  perfon. 

[RPUMP,  Are'ptop.  s«  A  machine  by 
means  of  which  the  air  is  exhaufted  out  of 
proper  veflela. 

[RSHAFT,  &re'(h&ft.  8.  A  pafiage  for 
the  air  into  mines.  * 

[Rr,  ^re'^.  a.  Compofed  of  air;  re- 
lating to  the  air ;  high  in  air ;  li^t  as  air, 
Linfubftanti^);  without  rcaKty,  vain,  trifling; 


gay,  fprightly,  fall  of  mirth,  lively,  light  of 

of  heart. 
Aisle,  ile.  s.  (207).    The  walk  in  a 

church. 
Ait,  &te.  s.  (202).  A  fmall  ifland  in  a 

river. 
To  Akb,  &ke.  y.  n,  (355).    To  fed  a 

lading  pain. 
Akin,  &-kln'.  a.  Related  to,  allied  to 

by  blcKid.' 
Alabaster,  il'4-bdf-tdr.  s.  (98).      A 

kind  of  soft  marble,  ealier  to  cut,  and  lefs 

durable,  than  the  other  kinds. 
Alabaster,  dl'i-bftf-ttir.     a.    (41 S). 

Made  of  alabafter. 
Alack,  ft-ULk^.  interjedion.  Alas*  sm 

expreflion  of  forrow. 
Alackadat,  ^4ik'll-d4^  interjedt.  A 

word  noting  forrow  and  melancholy. 
Alacriqusly,      i-lak'r^-ds-U.       ad. 

Cheerfully,  without  dejedion. 
Alacrity,    4-14k'krd-t*.     s.     (511); 

Cheerfubiefs,  fprtghdinefs,  gaiety. 
Alamods,  il-4-m6de'.  ad*  According 

to  the  faihion. 
Aland,  4-l^nd'.  ad.    At  land, landed. 
Alarm,  a-lirm'.  s.     A  cry  by  which 

men  are  fummoned  to  their  arms ;  notice  of 

any  danger  approaching ;  a  fpecies  of  clock  ; 

any  tumult  or  diftuibance* 
To  Alarm,  d-lc\rm'.  ▼.  a.     To  call  to 

arms ;  to  furprife  with  the  apprcheafioQ  of 

any  clanger ;  to  difturb. 
Alarm B RL L,  dolkrm'b^n.  s.    The  bell 

that  is  rung  to  give  the  alarm. 
Alarming,  i-liLr'mtng.    particip.    «• 

Terrifying,  awakening,  iurpiifiiig. 
Alarm  POST,  i-l&rm'p6(t  s.  The  poft 

appointed  to  each  body  of  men  to  appear  ac 
Alas,  4-lifs'.  interjc<aion.    A  \':'ord  ex- 

preifing  lamentatiop  ;  a  word  of  pity. 
Alate,  £i-14te'.  ad.  Lately. 
Alb,  41b.  s.  A  furplice. 
Albeit,  M-b*1t.  ad.  (84).  Although^ 

notwithftanding. 
Albuginbous,  il-bCi-jin'^-As.    a.     Re- 

fembling  an  albugo. 
Albugo,  41-b{i'^.  s.  (84).  A  difeale 

in  the  eye,  by  whidi  the  cornea  contrm  Aa  a 

whitenefs. 
Alcahest,  41'k4-hdft.    s.    (84).      Aa 

tmivcrfid  difiblvent. 
Alcaid,  il  c4de'.  s«  (84).      The   go- 
vernment of  a  caftle ;  in  Spain,  die  judge 

of  a  city. 
Alcanka,    41-kin'na     s.    (84),       ^n 

Egyptian  plant  ufed  in  dying* 


•% 


'4*  **'"*, 
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—  aA,  mdvjt,  fi&r,  T>6t I — ^i&be,  i*\K  b6U  j— ^H ;»— ^pA^bul  i*^^iti«  tmii. 


UrnTMisr,  iiVke-imlL  v  (84).    Onr 
%'  .  |it-f  fjc»  «>*^  prof e Oct  iht  fatnce  of  ai- 


(84)- 


The 

■ofr*  tin! 

A  high 


'i^« 


^. 


hu«k  ef  the  illaJiiiOMUi  |!rn:ept»«  md  cr^- 
dHrr'a ;    aa«r    owrc    pfupritf    cjUied   the 


,  IMdWr'.  s>  A  rect^fs^  or  pan 

wlskii  U  flKtd  4  bed  ol  Jbc^ 

[84^  ALTccliaving 
iukle  ^iC  the  biL7.e!^ 

t  II  Lt .  ll'd^*iEittii-l&.  ad,  Like 

-  man. 


the 


«t<»li 


A  beverage 


One  that 
Ati  tiffin 

tnfpe^  the 


Ab  herb- 

,  44dc*tA^niibi*4^. 
«»  iile-gftr.  ».  {9B)  (41^ J- 

Ground  iiy. 
•  ,    ..  .a.     i\  tippling 

\  t.1  M£;vii<»iF«m«tie'b66re*k^*p^r.  s 
Mf  tlt«tkME9«  ^  F«>V«s)7 1«  fen 


1.  WatchfuJj  vigilsni ; 
-'ft,  f ,  The  qnality 


(3^9)- 


Ai,iiCNiciHT,  4le'nitc.  %*    A  potcois- , 

Alim  mViL  »,  A  vefUaCod 

in  diitji 
AtfwaTffi    1-lingr^'*    ;ii!*       At   tuHl] 

ALKirr.  4-1  In'*  1 

Soaked  tn  mfc 
At  <  %  1  r  t   Me'wtfc*  i,     A  woman  tliAl 

AtaiA^D^KStiiM^gi-il'dArz.  %.  The 
tiifoe  of  i  pLint. 

Rjt'.  s.  (ai^I  Tlir  -  -     *    -•  herb. 

AttlTAliTlRiltlH.       11  S. 

FrcL 

<!«r,   1.,. .-^.-.^.; ■ 

At*3cirP(At wiCKp  A4ck  %.  a. 

That  which  drtTct  «Wif  pu'i ....  ^,.  .iotal* 
At£xiTiRJC4a,i46k4e-i6r'r^kil.l 

(509,)  la- 

At-t  iirKR  tcjc,        t4^k*fM*f*Hk- J 

Thit  which  diko  iwajr  [Hiif<Dii* 
A  L  J 1 T  ii  s,  iVrg  kcs .  ad.  On  any  icrms ; 

Although.     Olfnlrte, 
AtGEfRA,  arjW>rl,  G,  (84).     A  pecu- 
liar kind  ol  arithcoettc* 
A  L  G  E  a  ii a  I  c  A  x.t  iU -j^-br i'd-k4L       1 
A  L  c  Jt  B 1 A I  c  K  >  41  i^-br 4'lk,  J 

RcJayjig  to  ftlgchfi, 
AuctintAisT,  il  j<^*bri'Vft .  f .  A  perfoa 

that  uDder&iridi  01  pra^ifet  tht  fdence  of  I 

Aj.cio»  aVjy.  a^  (^4)'     ^''^^*  ^^*^^' 
Algidity^ il-jid'tixy^ii.  s,t5*0-  Chll- ! 

ncfi«  cold. 
Algific,  iljirnW.  a.   C509)*     That  1 

whkh  produced  coldi. 

A  LCOR,  M'gur.  s.  Eitremc  coldj  chil- 
li ef^.  I 

f^  The  &  m  the  UA  Ty liable  of  thit  word 
efcape*  being' pronounced  iiX^m  froiu  U*  be- 
ing Latin  Mid  ffldom  uf&dr  ;4ldv) 

\t.ooiiiiii»  ll'gA^rlzm,  {557). 

AliCORiTflM.  iI'i;c*-rlMni, 

Arabic  wopds  ufe^  to  imfhf  the  fdencc  of  J 

Alia3i  4l6-i5-  ad*  A  Latin  wordi  fig* 

tiifying  otherwifc 
Aliblb»  ^l'#-bL  a*  (405)*  Notritive^^ 

nOurifhtJig. 

D 
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(Cj^(S59)- 

Alien*  Ale'ydn.  a.  (505).  Foreigntor 
not  of  the  fame  family  or  land ;  eftraoged 
from,  not  allied  to. 

Alien,  ik'yfih.  s.  {113)  (283).  A 
foreigDer,  not  a  denifoQ»  a  ftranger  ;  in  law, 
an  aU^n  it  one  born  in  a  ftrange  country, 
and  DCYer  enfrancfaifed. 

ALiBNABLEy  41e'y^a*i-bl.a.  That  of 
whiduhe  |iraperty  may  be  tisuufcrred* 

To  Alienate,  41e'y^-4tt.  v.  a.  To 
(ramfer  the  property  of  any  thing  to  no^* 
ther ;  to  withdraw  the  heart  or  ai^dtions. 

f^  Theie  is  a  lltfong  propenfity  in  undifcipiin* 
ed  fpeakers  to  pronounce  thi  s  word  with  the 
accent  on  «  in  the  penultimate ;  but  this  can-^ 
not  be  too  carefully  avoided,  as  all  the  oom- 
poundt  of  0lun  have  invariably  the  accent  on 
the  Mt  fy liable,  fiut  whether  the  a  in  this 
fyllable  be  long  or  (hort,  is  a  difpute  among 
our  beft  OrthS^ifis.  Mr.  Perry,  Mr.  Bu- 
chanan, W.  Johnfton,  Dr.  Kenrick,  and 
Mr.  Elphinftone,  jpin  it  irhh  the  confonant, 
and  msuce  it  (hort ;  but  Mr.  Sheridan  fepa> 
rates  it  from  the  /,  and  makes  it  long  and 
(lender:  and  though  Mr.  Elphinftone*s 
opinion  has  great  weight  with  me,  yet  I 
here  join  with  B4r.  Sheridan  againft  them 
'  '  all ;  not  only  becaufe  I  judge  his  pronuncia- 
tion of  this  word  the  moft  agreeable  to  the 
bcft  ufage,  but  becauie  it  is  agreeable  to  an 
evident  rule  which  leogthens  every  vowel 
with  the  accent  on  it,  except  t  when  follow- 
ed by  a  fingl^  Gonfonast  and  a  diphthong. 
See  Principles,  No.  joj)  (534)- 
*'  O  Senate  from  Heav*n,  O  fpir*c  accurft  !'* 
MiUon*4  Par.  Z^,*.  v.  877 

ALiENATEy&le'y^a^e.  a.  Withdrawn 

from,  ftranger  to. 
Alibnation,  Alc-y^-i'fhAn.  s.    The 

ad  of  transferring  property ;  the  ftate  of  be- 
ing alienated ;  change  of  aflfedion. 
To  Alight,  i-litc'.  v.  a.      To  come 

down;  to  fall  upon. 
Alike,  ft-lilce^  ad.  with  refemblance, 

in  the  fame  manner. 
ALiMFNTy  in^-m^nt.$.  Nouriflimenty 

nutriment,  food. 
Alimbntal»  &]4^-in^n't&l.  a.    That 

which  has  the  quality  of  aliment,  that  which 

nouri(hes« 
A  LI  M  E  N  T AR 1 N  fts  s^il-U-iD^' tipr^n^fs. 
'    s.    The  quality  of  being  alimentary. 
ALiMF.NTi^RY,dl4^-nMln't&-r^.  a  That 

which  belongs  to  alim<nt ;  that  which  has' 

the  power  of  nonrilhing. 
A1.1M6NTAT10N.  IQ-l^-mfo-ti'ihOn.  s. 

The  ^tulity  of  nourilhing. 

Alimonious,  U-I^-m^^n^Os.  s«  That 
whiflk  Boorifliet. 


Fte,  fir,  fill,  iki  j— m^,  ra^t ;— plncjb  pin  ;— 

ALiMOiiY,ill^*iiiAn-n^.  s.  (556).  L^ 
gal  proportion  of  the  huiband*seft»te,wlucii» 
by  the  fentence  of  the  ecclefiaftical  court,  is 
allowed  to  the  wife,  upon  the  ^count  of  fe- 
paration.— See  Domestic. 

Aliqjljant,  &ri^-qwint.  a.  Parts  of  a 
number,  which  vrill  never  make  up  the 
number  cxadly  ;  as,  3  is  an  aliquant  of  10, 
thrice  3  being  9,  four  times  3  making  x%k 

ALI(^roT,  M1^-qw6t.  a.  Aliquot  parts 
of  any  number  or  quantity,  fuch  as  will  ex- 
adly  meafure  it  without  any  remainder ;  ai, 
3  is  an  aliquot  part  of  xa. 

AbisH,  ^e'lfh.  a.  Refembltng  ale. 

A  LI  VI,  3[-livc'.  a^  In  the  ftate  of  life  j 
not  dead;  unextinguifhed,  undeftrcyyedy 
adive ;  cheerful,  fprightly  :  it  is  ufed  to  add 
emphaids ;.  as,  the  bcft  man  alive. 

Alkaheit,  Urid-h^ft.  s.  (84).  An 
univerfal  diilblvent,  a  liquor. 

Alkalescent,  Hl-k^idff&it.  a.  That 
which  has  a  tendency  to  the  properties  of  an 
alkaU. 

Alkali,  4rk&-U.  s.  (84).  Any  fub- 
ftance,  which,  when  mingled  with  add, 
produces  fermentation. 

Alkaline,  &l'k4-Un.  a.  {150}.  Tliat 
which  has  the  qualities  of  alkali. 

To  Alkalizate,  lU-kM'i^zite.  ▼•  a. 

To  make  alkaline. 
Alkaluate,  &l-k&n^-z&te.  a. '  Hat 

which  has  the  qualities  of  alkali. 
Alkalizatioh,  AMdUU.zd'ihJ^n.      s. 

The  wBL  of  alkalizating. 
Alkanit,  il'k&-n6t\s.  The  naxneof  a 

plant. 
Alkekengi,  ftl-k£-kdn'j6.  The  winter 

cherry,  a  genus  of  plants. 
Alkermes,  &l-k£?ni^z.  s.    A  confec- 
tion whereof  the  kermes  berries  are  the 

bafis. 
All,  ill.  a.  (77).  The  whole  number, 

every  one ;  the  whole  quantity,  every  part. 
All,  ill.  s.  The  whole  $  every  diing« 
ALLyill.  ad.  Quite,  completely;  al- 
together, wholly. 
All-bearing,  ill-bi'ring.  a.     Omni- 

parous. 
All-cheerino,  iU-tfli^Vlng.  a.  That 

which  gives  gaiety  to  all. 
All-conc^  ering,  ill-conklc^-lng.  a. 

(334).    That  whidi  fubduet  every  tbmg. 
All-devouring,    yi-d^*v66r^lDg.  a* 

That  which  eau  up  every  thing. 
All-fours,  all-f6rz'.  s*   A  low  game 

at  «irda»  pkyed  by  two. 


4v  .■-'•Civ 


^•i' 


imr 


■Jl^.^  >iw  .,  .  AH  health. 

MlU-  nA»»-  «-      The 

rrrv 


iB4Lf  4ltMe'-  s-    A  fpccics  of 

WpfU 

''  f^-*lng,  a,    Tliai  be* 
^^!-i*Miu44'.  s.  The 

«»  are  ftitiie  for  alt 
„  iUiHK,  the  fJccmid  of 

,     Poifeflcd  cvf 

. . .  _  .  a-   To  mii  one 

i&rul  « tdi  xfiflciMT,  »o  Mfc€  it  jttttf  for 
^piiPgK  h  to  jam  .uaj  duof  to  anmlterr  To  m» 
^     :  ki  ^^Bani  Cq  ^mkCito  paeUy,  to 


«/  a  II:  ii^rd   td  r^'ini^  to  ti»rdcn 

ihem^lt^  iiifF  xa»y  *^^  ny  thing 

A;.!.  -r.  fp    The  pcribn  or 

Uuug  ^iu-ii  tui  iJi«  pamtT  or  ^utlity  of  ai- 

t,  :,  aUi'mtnt.    s.      Thut 


i 


,  V,  a*  To  atfirmt 
*  ^  c'4-bL    a.    That 


^  L  I ,  AMrJje'ituhit .  s*    The 

i,LkQ ixt  iiiieaj<^^.  i.    He  that  aU 

J  ^  :  .  V    ^ .  ase.  s»  1  he  dutj- 

Attic  J  lUcon* 

A  ,   il.U-gar'riJt,    a.     Not 

j\i  It,  41-11}  In 


id«     Alter  4X1  ftlkgnrkil  m^ftntr* 
Ta  AttfCfi*iii»  AH^-r    -    -    r   a. 
T*>  turn  inii*  lUt^orf^to  f  /ofy. 

II  Ifitf tided  thftt  U  not  c<it)CiifTcu  < 

nm "  ^  ni  <  if  inn.     It  <irl» 

Allflujap,  AM£4^'t1  »•     A  word 

cf  fpiritti»J  eiuintton  ;  Fr^ife  Ood« 
To  ALLfcVijiTi,  i*M*'v*  4tt.  If.  t-  To 
njftke  Ugh U  to  cijc,  to  fuftrtt.  (91  u 

Ai*i,EtiiiTjott|  11  k-v^-A'lK'm.  s-  'Hi^ 

1^   of   iiiakiDi^    Vi^ht  1  thit  hj  fthieliiiif  , 

Alle^  dll^.  E,  {lyo}      A  w^lk  in  a< 

garden  %  i  paffjige  in  towm ,  nwrower  ihMXk 

A LLt A»i c tf  iUlt'^fift.  *►•     I'hc  lUie  of 

cfjfictc^ion  with  anodttr  ^^     - 

Icfigtic  t  f^l**^'**'^  1^7   ni*rri. 

any  form  of  kin<tr<d  ;  I  lit  j 

eadi  tjther. 
AtLicuNCY,  iMilh'y^o  *^> 

The  power  uf  attraCiing. 
To  A  L LI  GATE,    ^'iii^g4t€.    T.   A^ 

tk  <»tic  ihicig  10  in&ihsF*  (9 1)* 
Ai.triGATio*i,  jU-l^-giVlMn*    I, 

adfc  of  tytn^  ti^geiKcr;  ttic  Mrithxii 

thit   lc*€hCT  to   «d)uft  I  he  pri'. 

potjnd&,  fdrmcd  of  iaw&il  i ngrcdiiat  ^ 

fcreiit  value* 

AtLjaATOft,  ^Ui-gi'o'ir.  •.  (fi*)- 
The  fr&ciJtlik*  Thii  iinttie  i*  chtdiy  ufed 
for  the  a-*^t6dilc  *if  America. 

ALttsioti»  4Uuh'iin,   s,     TheaSofi 
ftriking  eni  tlung  aj^&inft  aQotkcr. 

AtLiTiRATTOK^Al  lU-cr-4'fhln.  s.Thc  | 

bcj(in^ing^  twft  or  niorr  wordi  w*t' 

kttcr  to  give  ?hcm  *  ion  of  rhyi 

nance-  foiuc^what  dmiUr  to  the  t»... 

of  the  Adje^ivc  md  fobftiulivc  ia  l^ann  4 

asd  lifcd  by  the  bcft  wrUcr*. 

**Ttn:  bookful  blodthcad  ignf»rsiittf  fe»d 

<*  WitB  loadf  of  kaf ae<l  lumber  la  hU  head/ 

Allocation,  lU^kVftrm.  s.  The  a^l 

of  potiidg  one  thing  to  tittjthcr:  the  admi^J 
fifln  of  in  irtide  in  f  cckoniajg,  m6  addiiii*! 
of  it  to  thi?  itcount' 

ALLoctTi.n,  4i4<^  WlhM.  I*    Thi 

aa  of  fpciking  to  anathcr- 
Ali-odial,  iUiyd^AU  a.    Not  fcudiV^ 
indcp'.ndftit. 

AttooiuMi  4ll6'dA*Ctm*  s^  Poffitdiq 


ALL 
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-0*  (559).— F4te,  ftr,  fill,  ftt 

\^4d  in  abfolute  indcpendeace,  without  any 
acknowledgement  of  a  lord  paramount. 
There  are  oo  allodial  lands  in  England. 
LLLOMGB,  &14ilbdje'.  s.  ( 165)'  A  pafs 
or  thnift  witn  a  tidier, 
b  Allo  ,  41-166'.  V.  a.  To  fct  on, 
to  incite. 

llloquy  AllA-kw^.  $.  The  aa  of 
Ijpeaking  to  another. 

>  Allot,  41-l6t'.  v.  a.  Todiftributc 
by  lot ;  to  grant;  to  diftri^ute,  give  each  his 
Ihaie- 

LLLOTME11T9  il46t'mdnt.  $.  The  part, 
the  (hare. 

LLLOTTERY,     lUAt'tflr-^     S.      (SSS)' 

That  which  ii  granted  to  any  in  a  diftribu- 
tion. 

!*o  Allow,  Sl-16{i'.  v.  a.  To  admit; 
to  grant ;  to  yield ;  to  permit ;  to  give  to,  to 
pay  to;  to  make  abatement.        / 

Allowable,  &l-lou'4-bL  a.  That 
wjikk  may  be  admitted  without  contradic 
tion;  Uwiul^Bot  forbidden. 

^LLOWABLbNESS,    &l-16fl't,-bl«n^fs.    ^. 

,  I/awfulneia,  exemption  from  prohibition. 
Allowance,  ilAoh'inic .  s    Sandion, 

Uomoe ;  permiffion ;  an  appointment  fior  any 

ufe,  abatement  £roni  the  ftri  A  rigour ;  afum 

granted  weekly, or  yearly,  aa a  ilipend. 
Llloy.  al-16*'.  s. .  ( 32  i.     Bafcr  metal 

miied  in  coinage;  abatement,  diminntioo. 
!*o  Allude,  ilU\de'.  v.  n.      to  have 

fome  reference  to  a  thing,  without  the  di- 

reA  memioQ. 
Uluminor,    U  16'm6-ndr.    s.     One 

who  colours  or  painti  upon  paper  or  parch« 

inenta 
"^o  Allure,  4HAre'.  v.  a*  To  entice 

to  any  thing. 
Lllorembnt»  Al-lire'mfat.  s.     En- 

ticemeot,  temptbtion. 
Illlurbr,  il-14'rdr.  s.  (98).  Enticer, 

inveigler. 
Llluringlt,  il4AVlng-16.  ad.  In  an 

aUuriug  manner,  entioingly. 
Illlukingness,     dUurl 


lilg-ntfs.  s 
Ij^nticement,  temptation  by  propofing  plcA- 
lure. 

ILLUSION,  il-M'zhte.  s.  A  hiiit,  an 
implication.  . 

ALLUSIVE,  41  lu'slv.  a.  (i58)'(428). 
Hinting  at  fomcthing. 
kLLusiTELv,  '4l-la^slv-l^.  ad.     In  an 
alluiive  manner. 

LLLusfVFNEsa,  41-lii'slv-nis.  $•    The 
quality  of  being  allufive. 

^LLUTioHi  41-l^v^i&m.  s.     T)^  car* 


— m^,  mil  j-^pine,  pin  1— 

ryifl^  oC  any  thing  to  fomethin^  die  by  the 
motion  of  the  water ;  the  thing  carried  by 
water. 

To  Ally,  ilW.  v.  a.  To  unite  bj 
kindred,  friendihip,  or  confederacy ;  to  make 
a  relation  between  two  things* 

Ally,  &l-li'.  s.     See  Svivey.     One  ■ 
united  to  foroe  other  by  nuuriage,  frieod- 
flup,  or  confederacy. 

^  A  few  years  ago  there  was  an  afleA^tion 
of  pronouncing  this  word,*  when  a  novip 
with  the  accent  on  the  firil  fyllable ;  an^ 
this  had  an  appearance  of  piecifion  from  the 
general  cuftom  of  accenrmg  nouns  in  thia 
manner,  when  the  lame  word,  us  a  verb,  had 
tihe  accent  on  the  laft  (  49) ;  -.  but  a  ckder 
infpedioo  into  the  analogies  of  the  laoguoi^e 
ihewed  this  pronunciation  to  be  improper, 
as  it  interfered  with  an  univerfal  rule,  whscl^ 
was,  to  pronounce  they  like  r  in  a  fijaai  ui^ 
accented  fyllable.  But  whatever  Wits  the 
reafon  of  this  novelty,  it  now  feeros  to  have 
fubiided ;  and  this  word  is  now  generally 
pronounced  with  the  accent  on  the  (ecotid 
fyllable,  as  it  is  mixforn.ty  marked  by  all  tKe 
Orthdepifts  in  our  Umguage. 

Almacantkr  itl-mu.  kln't «' r.  s.  A  cir- 
cle drawn  parallel  to  the  horizon. 

Almacanier's  Staff,  al-mj-kW* 
tArz-lUf.  s.  An  inltrumem  ulcd 
to  take  obfervations  of  the  fun,  about  the 
time  of  its  rifing  and  fcttiug* 

Almanack,  U'ma-nik.  s.  v. 84)-  A 
calendar. 

Almandihe,  di'm&n-dine.  s.  (149). 
A  ruby,  coarfer  and  lighter  than  the  orien- 
tal. 

Almightinfss,  41*n]i't^  nds.  s.  Om- 
nipotence, one  of  the  attributes  of  Gixl. 

Almighty,  M-mi'te.  a.  (84;  (406). 
Of  unlimited  power,  omnipotent. 

Almond  ^'mund.  s.  ^401).  The  nut 
of  the  almond  tree. 

Almondtree,  a'mt^d-tr£^.  s.  It  has 
leaves  and  flowers  very  like  thofe  of  the 
» peach  tree. 

AlM'Nds,   ^'mdndz.   ».      The   two 

•^  gbnds  of  the  diroat ;  the  toafili* 

Almoner,  4rni6-ni^r.  s  (84).  The 
officer  of  a  prince,  employed  in  thedifti^ 
bution  of  charity. 

Almonry,  U'miiin-r^  s.  The  pbce 
where  akM  are  difttibuted.     . 

Almost,  ^'mM.  ad.  (84).  Neurlyt 
well  nigh. , 

ALMs,imz.  s.  (403).  Wbat  U.giv«n 
in  relief  of  the  poor* 

Almebae&bt,  iznz'bif'kljL.   s.     Tbe 


^'t-^i, 


tvuc: 


lube  I 


«tr  pot  to 


i>il  j— 2>6a«id  I 


^tm'dUd.  5,    A  cliantsi 
f  r  ft.  imy.*i?W-^ir   s*     He  ibat 
i*    An  hof- 

-  ..  i*\  man  w!jo 

rnutf  tr^.  s,   A  tree 

'111- 


|i 


Ai 

(90)^     Ellmca- 

^^vsK nfar«r  wu,  mb  Ifcr  wick  b  tKe 

A 

'.     A  preciniis  ttooti 

f  f^rfcniM,  of  which  tJit 

■  in  gold  ^  a  Uec 

x  t  a  fnfdkinal 

€^: 

■■k. 

"  'MT',  (iTO    tiuT     iiuf»  tvvt.1   iiy  l.lT. 

n^  and  ui  th«t 

m  tJirec  fyilahlc* ; 

-jbr  a/v  ki  iwy  1)1- 

plurajaccorc^ 
1                                |iionqu«cc  it  in 

Ai. 

a.    Confiil- 

I       Aloft,  Litdt\  ad*     On  brgb»  iii  the 

W 

^^   A 


AL^fTt  i  h%{i\  prcp»     Above. 


I 


-],      Smglc  J 

Av«i*^^  «il.      /  *tu 

ill  jj«     At  ^  diiUnce* 


A  tow,  4**6'.  ad.     In  alow  pbcc,  not 


lore  ii4«d  i»  figitUy   tl»e 


Ktttn* 


«^  1 


fdJ. 


*xki 


ALI-HADlTrt  AILV»     .iij.j    lU      '    *' 
«d^     v\(cori!uij|  In  the  firilrr  c»!  ■ 

tlii*  itfffi  Hi  (iTi>f  ;  before  the  pre  few - 

Almi,  m^K  iia*  ($4).     In  tbf  fuvc 

ritjftftrri  }tk<wilit* 
Aliak,    iliur.  s.  {R4)    (58)*      The 

place  wlK^rc  oT.  Hmttn  afiiMdf 

thr  t.iblr  ir  1  ;  rdie*  wllfv*  1 

cfunmumon  i»  4*-.,., .,..,,., 4. 

ffrvaltrm<fnt  f? <«a}  obbiimii  at  ihc  ftUtf « 
At TAt 'CLOTH,  M'ttlr-clAih,   *. 

dciib  tlifown  «yer  ihe  aIcu  In  chitrditt. 
IoAltfh,  4i'uir.  v.  a.  (41^).    To 

ihfinj^^jtci  mtltje  ^b^wif«  thair  it  »• 
To  AltkrjM'iA*.  v.  n,     To 

fi(h^n»ff«  than  il  waf,iobc  f li»Kigi4,  ttt  i 

fcr  chrtfjj^e* 

ALTEHAitLtp    4rtiir4<b].r      a«    Till 

which  m3)f  tic  i^lecred  or  ch^iiged> 
Altirabline^^i   il^ciir4  M-Q^fi; 
The  q;ii«Jiiy  ni  bcing^  aJtcrtbt^. 

ALTEiAHLy,  M't  Hr-4'b  U,  ^.  In  fit  eh 

E  m*i»ner  »§  may  be  ilv^red* 

which  h*i  the  power  of  prfti!ti<ing  chm^ct* 
AtTPii/iTirjN,  fil'tAr-i'lhiln.   H.      llie 

Dvl    of  »lctru]|;  at  thztiptigi  the    cKiiigr 

cine*  cilkd  #''.—   ■-.    rr  foch  31  haTe  1 
immrdiitt  f<f nl.  rfj,  but  gf a^yaJly 

^aiii  upon  the  ^ .-..^l. 

AtTCRCATiots,  il-tk^ir  U'flitin.  »-  Dc' 

r^  (  Me  of  thii  word.  «nd  eftht 

tia,LL. J'  Jlfjw  it,  except  MKnfj^^-ir^ 

fiihjtd  to  a  double  prtitiuiKJuiiun,  hefwceti 
which  U  i»  not  ^^17  eafy  t*i  df  cide-  Tlicre 
it  a  gentfral  rule  in  the  languagF,  th%t  /,  fnf- 
Iowt,<«l  by  ai leather  confumttity  ^ivri  the  ^ic- 
cedm^  a  ici  broad  ff)ui]<t«  ^  in  Jdt*  Thi* 
rule  ii  fttbjr<a  la  ttvcral  CEtcptknii  fS^U 
utid  if  wc  tAc   id  t!    '  '     -^      '       V- 

ccptirms,  there  ii  foTi 

lion'-  '^■i--'''*"'"'"' *^-i'-  ..i  .,  u.^.      l'..i  tj.i; 

ii  j;  T^lly  prfinouncfd, 

ai    1:.    '    ..  /  :   mihj^Miilhy^  ^C» 

that  w£  OuMiid  ritk  the  nupuritlon  of  %mt^ 
curacy  to  found  tt  of  hen*  ifc,  Mr-  tfhcri* 
dun,  Dr*  K<riir  !r.  Scoti,  ape  unU 

forrtily  for  tki?  i  of  4.  Blr.  Pcny 
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CO  (559).— FAtc,  fir,  fill, 

marks  all  in  the  fame  manner,  except  altera 
cate  and  altercattM ;  and  W.  John{U>n  has 
only  the  words  ahercaiimt  and  altermatiw, 
which  he  pronounces  in  the  former  manner. 
It  is  certain  that  the  fdrmer  was  the  true 
Anglofaxon  found,  and  it  is  highly  probable 
that  the  latter  has  only  obtained  within 
thcfc  few  years»  in  words  obvioufly  derived 
from  the  Lttin  as  thcfe ace  ;  but. there  feems 
to  be  a  grofinefs  in  one  found,  and  a  neat- 
iiefs  la  the  other,  which  has  fo  decidedly 
given  one  of  Ihem  the  preference. 
Altbrm,  al-t^rn'.  a.  (84)  (98).  Ad- 

ing  by  turns. 
Altfrnacy,     41-tir'ni.ft.    $.     (84} 

Adion  performed  by  turns. 
AtTBRNATfi,  41-t^r'nAtc.  a«  (91).  Be- 
ing by  turns,  reciprocal. 
To  AtTKRNATE,   il-tAr'nite.    t. 
(91).    To  perform  alternately ;  to  change 
one  thing  for  another  reciprocally. 
AtTERNATfiLY,  41-tdr'nfite-16.  ad.    In 

reciprocal  fucceflion. 
Altbrhatbntss,    ftl-t^r'nitc-nifs.    s 

The  quality  of  being  alternate. 
Alternation,  il-tdr-ni'ftiin.  s.  The 

reciprocal  iuccefiion  of  things.  (SSS)- 
Alternative,  41  tdr'ni-tiv.  s.  ,  158), 
The  choice  given  of  two  things,  fo  that  if 
^ke  be  rejeded,  the  other  muft  be  uken. 
Alt brnatively,  dl-t^-'ni-tiv-U.  ad. 

By  turns,  reciprocally. 
Alternativeness,   41-t^r'ni-tlv.nds. 
s.    See  Altercation.     The  quality  or 
ftate  of  being  alternative. 
Alter  jiTY,41-t^r'n646.  s.  (98).  Reci- 
procal fuccelfion,  viciilitude. 
.  Although,     41-thA'.     conj.     (84), 
Notwithftanding,  however. 
Altiloc^encr,    dl-ttnA-kwdnfe.     s 
Vompous  langaage.  (98  \ 
,  Altimetry,  4l.tim'm6-trt.  s.  (518). 
The  art  of  taking  or  meafuring  altitudes  or 
heights. 
Altisonant,  41-t!5'i>6<-n4nt.  a.  (518). 

High  founding,  pompous  in  found. 

Altitude,  iU'ti-tude.   s.    Height  of 

place,fpacemeafttred  upward;  the  elevation 

of  any  of  the  heavenly  bodies  above  the  ho- 

/  riRon;  fituation  with  r«gard  to  lower  things; 

height  of  excellence ;  higheft  point* 
Altogether,  M-t6-g^th'4r.  ad.  Com^ 
pletely,  without  reftridlion,  without  excep- 
tion. 
Aludel,  ftl'Ji-d^l.  s.  Aludels  arefiib- 
liming  poU  ufed  in  chemiftry,  fitted  into  one 
another  without  luting. 
Alum,  4n5m.  3.  A  kind  c^  mineral 
•fait,  of  an  add  tafte. 


ftt ;— m^,  m^t ; — plnp,  pin  ; — 

Alum-stone,  4nAm-ft&ne.  s.  A  (lont 

or-  calx  ufed  in  furgcry. 
Aluminous,  41-16'md-DAs.  a.    Relat- 
'  ing  taalttm,  or  confining  nf  aliun- 
Always,  kVwkzt.  ad.  (84)*     Pcrpc- 

eoally;   throughout   all  time;  coofiantly, 

without  variation. 
Am,  4m.     The  firft  perfon  of  the  vexh 

To  be. 
Am  ability,  &m-4*bir^-td.   s.  (51  iX 

Ixyvelioels.  (j^7). 
Amadetto,  4m.4-d^t'tA.  s.  A  fort  of 

pear. 
Amaik)t»  4m'4-d6L  s.  (503).     A  fort 

of  pear. 
Amain,    4.ni4ne\    ad.     With  vehe- 

mence,  with  vigour. 
Amalgam,  4-m4i'24ni.  7 

Amalgama,  4-m4rg4-md.  j 

The  mixture  of  metals  procured  by  amal* 

gamation.  ^84). 
Amalgamation,    4-in41-g4-Tni'flidn. 

s.  (8A     See  Alteration.— The  aA  or 

pradfcice  of  amalgamating  metals. 
To.  Amalgamate,     4-Tn41'g4^m4.tc. 

V.  n.    To  unite  metals  with  quickiUver. 
Amandation,  4m-4n-d4'niAn.  s.  The 

ad  of  fending  on  a  mefiage.  (517). 
Amanuensis,  d-ni4n-&-^^sls.    s.     A 

perfon  who  writes  what  anpthcr  didate^ 
A  maranth,  4m'4-r4nM.  f .  The  name 

of  a  plant ;  in  poetry,  aa  iroaginary  fiowcr 

unfading. 
AMARANTHlNF,4m4-r&n7iSin. a.  Con- 
fiding of  amaranths.  (150). 
f^  Mr.  Sheridan,  Mr.  Scott,  and  Mr*  Kerry, 

pronounce  the  « in  the  laft  fyllaUe  of  this 

word  fiirat,  as  it  is  here  marked. 
AMARiTUDE,4-ni4r'rd-t^de.  s.     (81.) 

Bitternefs. 
Amasment,  4«ni4s'm&nt.  s.    A  beap» 

an  accunwilation. 
^  This  word  is  ijpelled  with  one  9  by  Dr. 
Johnibn,  hut   undoubtedly  ought  to  have 
double  s  as  well  as  cejfmait^  emUffmdtt^  and 
.  tmbarraffment^ 

To  Am  AS,  4-m4s'.  v.  a.  To  colka 
together  into  one  hit^^  or  ma(s ;  to  add  one 
thing  to  another. 

To  A  MATE,  4-mitc'.  V.  n.  To  terrify, 
to  firike  with  horror. 

Amatory,  4m '4-tir-r^.  s.  {512).  Re- 
lating to  love,  .sss^* 

Amaurosis,  4m-ita-r&'sls  s.  ($:to). 
A  dimnefs  of  fight,  not  from  any  vifiUe  de. 
fed  in  the  eye,  but  from  fome  difiempera. 
tvre  in  the  JBDer  parts,  occRfioniag  w  v- 
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oA,  mAve,  ii6r,  n6ti — Ukbc,  tSb^  \Ml ; — M\ ; — p^^nd : — fMn,  tni«. 


I 

IP 

k 


jniiafjtioii  of  ftia  &9iS  4tifl  HoiitJnglidnrv 

T  A  1  Alt,  4*ni4ic',  v,  a.  To  confufc 
i..!i  ttfiTor  (  to  put  imo  c^ofufioci  with 
wt:n(U  r  ;  IQ  pot  iota  ptqpksi^^ 

A  M  *  »^ .  1  -m  4  7  c  V  s .  A  ilo  niihment 
*:  J* 

A«^AEi;iiiitT,  A  '  '  cnt,    s.    Cotl- 

Uicil  «p^cbe0iic  r^e^.  homkf  s 

A '  *  " g*  P^t,  a.  Won- 

A  ri  '*  ;^  I  '^  f-  t  V ,   4.  I  .  -  'i.lnw;4i^^    ad.     To 
AmdzoMt  imi-T'^n    4,    (166),  Tlic 

r  l^it  wocid  A^  d^  uctm  eik  the  fir{l  TjrK 
UliU^coutrafj  toO*e  Ljrtin  or--J-ni  which 
totk  OD  tic  fccggid;  wliil  'ing 


If.  ^f  «#  ira^A  in«iciptki(X  of  wurdi, 

/*j  « .  * :  1 A  nt,  im^taiv^4c'*    a.    Em 
AiiBA  -    ink4)«l*'»A-d;^r.     s,    A 

pcgistr  uttttUc  tusnner   frotD   auc 

<r^^,  ,   ..,  ij  to  a&otltcr*    (4tS).— See 

rabiiCAdur;  «  wmiuiA  f<ne 
AiiiAiJtae,    Im'W-tije.    s,     (90). 

qmal|<irgiii  fublbA^  oif  »  gumtnoiti  ur  hi- 

Am»i«^  UriMr*    ^*    OyniliVmg   of 

.A  c.  1-  (I  I  a  J. 

Mil  bkit-^lM*     I.     Re- 
.  5.       A 

Aiit}t£i:xrti,  Im  b^^d^^ti&r.    s*     A 
mm  mmhmtepMfiU  n^  of  boi&i»ti 


01:1  .  !  I  P^^f  difpuui* 

Ar4h(r>EiTivtiTYf  ilm-b^-dc i-t^r'j 

t*  The  ^luiEt^  111  ^iif  hith  ^lUkUy  |«  1 

toth  hiiiidi  ^  49uyt  4fe«liii^< 
AM»U!iixiiotit,  4iii^^  Jct'trut*     ;i. 

Hafing,  with  (-au»tbatity  < 

ANtii0£xtitot/s}iitit  iiD-M'iiH'trAs* 
nds.  s.  Thei|tt;iUty  of  being  ambi* 

dctiroti^ 

Ai«Bii?4Tt  blm^bWut,  a,    SarrottJK 

ttig^  tncomp«ffing , 
Amsiou,  iini-b6  g^"i.  K  An  rntcrtaiij 

mtttt  conUiUtig  of  a  medley  tjf  (itJhc:«. 
AwiaiGuiTif,  f^-tr  s.  Doubts 

futudtof  mc^      _  rtMiitjr  of  tigxitS* 

A  Kt  u  I G 1;  o c  s»  ^ni'Mg^iLi-^ A*  a »  Ooubu 

fui^  having  two  nifuitngi ;  uiki^  dnubi/a) 

ciprcflJoni, 
AwaiGuousLY,    Am-bi        '    '  .    ad, 

if]  an  ifublgaoiu  msH^utr^  ;. 

Ambtouousnesi,  Ain  1  -,  5, 

Uncertainty  of  tticAning  ,       ^  ■  MJg- 

mfiiiatton, 
Ambilogv,   ajn^bil'lA^g^s  t.    (ji8). 

TUk  of  ambigiioui  fi       ''        >  n 
Ambuoq^' US,     .'  '.wus*      a, 

U  fiog  tni  biglioui  erj^' r  l  Hj  i  1  f i  >-   ^.  J 1 8  > 

A»iiii,  fimb^c    s*     The  ct^mpaTi  or 

drcuit  of  any  thing- 

AMlll^to^FT    ttm-bllh^An      s.     (S^?)* 
The  dclkc  *>f  prefcrificnc  tic  hon*Mir ;  tbe  ^ 
lire  of  aoy  th^ETj^  grc4t  or  citctlcfii* 

AMBittaus*    itin-bilbWs.    a     (4f9)r 

5ci^cd  or  totifhrd  with  anihitiotf^  4e&«M 

A  M  B I T 10  u  St  Y »     Am-  l>ifti'*\s4^-       ad* 
With  eagcnie^  vi  advjyiceEicm  or  pffd^r* 

Ambit  to  ti  s  n  k  s  St    ^^  ^  bifb'  us-ti^     a« 
The  quality  of  bciiijsr  ambitioui- 

Coflipsjifs  cifcuit* 

To  AMutE,  am'bL  V-  p.  (40?)-    '^o 

move  upoR  an  wnble,  to  pee  |  la  trtowet- 

fdy  ;  to  Witik  daintily. 

AMbtf,  iLm'bU  i.  (405}*      An  caff 

pate* 

AMSLim,  fljnT>lflr  s.  (9H).    A  pacer. 
A  M  n  E.  i  N  G  t  V ,  ii  m  blingl^ .  ad*     Wib 
an  ambling  mfiTcmrtrt* 

Th<  imagiriiry  fanA  vl  the  gi>d*i  the  Oimfi 

of  a  plant. 
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O  (S59)--^^t^»  ar,  fill,  fit ;— m*,  mdt ;— plhc,  pin  ;— 


1;^  Mr.  Sheri^n  basproooimced  this  ami  the 

following  word  «M-^r«>-^aod  am^br^^i. 

Dr.  Kenrick  has  divided  ihem  into  the  Uaat 

number  of  fylkUes,  but  haa  givoQ  the  *  the 

flat  arpiratioB,like  %b.  That  thiais  the  true 

found,  fee  letter  5,  No.  453 ;  and  that  thefe 

words  ought  to  be  divided  into  four  fylla- 

hlesj^ee  Syllabication,  No.  541,543. 
^MB&«>siAL,  dmbr6'zh^41.   k.     Par- 

takiz^  of  the  nature  oc  <|oaUty  of  ambrofia ; 

delicious. 
Ambry,  im'brft.  s.     The  place  where 

alms  arediftributed ;  the  place  where  plate, 

and  utenllls  for  houfe-keeping,  are  kept. 
Ambs-ace,  4mez-^e^.  s.  (347).     A 

double  ace,  aces. 
Ambulation,  am-bi-U'(hiln.  s.  The 

ad  of  walking. 
!\mbc7latory,    AmnjA-U-t^-r^.      a. 

That  which  has  the  power  or  &culty  of 

walking.  ^,51  a.) 
Ambury,  dm'bi-rA.     s.     A    bloody 

wart  on  a  horfe*s  body . 
^MBuscADR,  dm-biis-kdcle'.      s.      A 

private  ftation  in  which  men  lie  to  furprife 

others. 
Ambuscado,  &m-bAs-kd'd&.  s.  (77). 

A  private  poft,  in  order  to  furprife. 
Ambush,   din'b(^ih.    s.    (175).     The 

poft  where  foldiers  or  aifaflins  are  placed  in 

order  to  fall  unexpedtedly  upon  an  enemy ; 

the  a«ft  of  furprifing  another,  by  lying  in 

wait ;  the  ftate  of  lying  in  wait. 
\mbushed,    dm'bibilh-dd.    a.    (359}. 

Placed  in  ambuih. 
VMBusHMkMT,      Am^b^fli^n^iit.      s. 

Ambaih,  furprife. 
^MBUSTjoN,  dm-tAs'tfhi'in,  s.  {^6^.. 

Aburn,  afcald. 
Vmel,  itn'mhl.  s.     The  matter  with 

which  the  variegated  works  ate  overbid, 

which  we  call  enamelled. 
kMRK,  4'ii)dn'.  ad.     A  term  ufed  in 

devotions,  by  whieh,  at  the  end  of  a  prayer, 

we  mean,  fo  be  it ;  at  the  end  of  a  creed,  fo 

it  is. 
y  This  is  the  only  word  In  the  language  that 

has  neceflarily  two  confecutive  accents. — 

See  Principles,  ;  491).     , 
Imbnablb,  4-m6'n4.bl.     a.     (405). 

Refponlible,  fubjed  fo  as  to  be  liable  to  ac 

count.  * 

kMENANCE,  i-m6'ninfel  s,  Condua,. 
behaviour. 

'o  Amend,  &-nldnd^  v;*a.  To  cor- 
red,  to  change  any  thing  that  is  wrong ;  to 
reform  the  life ;  to  reftore  paflages  in  wri- 
ters which  the  copiers  arefbppofed  to  have, 
diyraved. 


To  Ambhd,  lUmdnd'.  v.  n.  To  grow 

better. 
Amendment,  S-mdnd'm^nt.  s.  A 
change  from  bad  for  the  better  reformatioo 
of  life;  recovery  of  health;  in  few,  the 
cotredion  of  an  error  committed  in  a  pto- 
cels. 

A  MENDER,  4-m^'dikr.  s.  (9a).    The 

perfon  that  amends  anything. 
Amends,  k-rnhn^'.  s.     Kecompeci^, 

compenfiition. 
Am£nity,   A-m^n'mfe-t*.     s.     (511). 

Agreeabienefs  of  fituation. 
To  A  mer c  B,  4-mfirfe'.  v.  a.    To  pun- 

ilh  with  a  fine  or  penalty. 
Amercer,  i.mfir's^.   s.  {98%     He 

that  fets  a  fine  upon  any  miideme^or. 
AMERCEMEMT^d-m^rfe'm^nt.  s.  The 

pecuAiary  punilhment  of  an  o&nder. 
Ames-ace,  imez-dcc'.  s.     Two  aces 

thrown  at  the  fane  time  on  two  dice. 
Ambthodical,    i-TsA'fh^dt'^-Vil,     a. 

Out  of  method,  irrcgnhr. 
Amethyst,  dm'A^Mst*  s.  A  precious 

ilonc  of  a  violet  colour,  bordering  on  piur- 

pie.        ' 

AMBTHYSTiNE,im-4^ib'tln.a.(i4o). 
Refcmbling  an  ametbyft. 

Amiable,  A'ni6-i-bl.  a.  (405).  Love- 
ly, pleafing,  worthy  to  be  loved ;  pretending 
love,  (hewing  love. 

Ami  ABLENEss,  A'mA4.bl-n^s.  s.  Love- 
linds,  power  of  raifing  love. 

Amiably,  i'm^-dpbl^.  ad.  Sudi  a 
manner  as  to  excite  love. 

Amicable,  Arn'mA-ka-bL  a.  TaocI. 
Friendly,  kind.  ^-^^i 

Amicableness,  im'ih6-ki-bl-ci^.  ». 
Friendlinefs,  good  will. 

AMicAALYr  liD'A-ldUbW.  ad.  In  a 
fnendly  way. 

4mice,  ftna-mis.  9.  (142).  The  firft 
•  or  undermoft  part  of  a  prieftV  habit. 

Amid  4  mid'.  1 

Amidst.  A-mldft'.  •  f  P^^P- 

In  the  midft,  middle;  mingled  with,  fur- 
rounded  by;  among. 

Amiss,  4-inis'.  ad.  Faalttly,  criminal- 
ly ;  wrong",  not  according  to  the  perfe^iiMi 
of  the  thing ;  impaired  in  health. 

\missi.)n,  a-milh'iia.  s.     Lofs. 

To  A  m  IT,  4-mlt'.  V.  a.    To  lofe . 

Amity,  im'm^.tA.  s.  (5M).  Friend. 

fliip. 

Ammoniac,  din.in6'ii^-Sk.  s.  (cocl 
Agtutt;afkU.  ^   ^^" 
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^VKcmiACAL,      am-mA'lli'i-kdl.      a.  I     The  quality  of  being  able  to  live  in  difTer- 
Hifzog  the  utnre  of  anupooiac  bit,  (506).  |     «tit  eleminCi. 


(r65), 


Ammunitioh,  liDpinA-nini'An^  s.  Mi- 

ficaryftores. 
AuMviriTioN  BaBADt  Im-mA-nlfli'dn- 

brdd.    s.    Bread  for  the  fiipply  of 

armies. 
Amsestt,  tm^o^s-t^.     s.     An  a©  of  I 

obfivion. 
Ahwhw,  im^n^^^n.  1 

Anwios,  4m'n*-^.  (166),  J** 

The  iimerinoft  membrane  with  -vi^ich  the 

fcetitt  m  the  womb  is  immediately  cmrered. 
•  XitnwvM,  &riii6'inftni.  s.    A   fort  of 

fmti. 
Amohg,  a-mftn^.        \ 
Amougst*  a^iiiifrft'.  J  P"^P 

Minified  with ;  conjoined  with  •thert,  fo  as 

to  malbe  pazt  of  the  nombcr. 
Amorist,  im<4^Hi.  s.  An  inamorato, 

Amorous,  Im'o-rds.  a.  (544).  Fnam- 
ouied ;  natvaliy  IncUned  to  love,  fond ;  be- 
longmg  to  love. 

AnioROTi5LY,4m'&.nis.I6.  ad.  Fondly, 
lovtogly. 

Amoxovsjisss,  ibn'&>n&$-n^s.  s.  Fond- 
nefi,  hnriagnek. 

Amort, A^mdn',  ad.  Dcprc/Ted,  fpirit- 

AMoarizATxoify   4-in6r-t^z4'l 
ftftn.  / 

AiiotTizsMKiir,  d-mVtlz-     f   ®' 
m^t.  J 

The  r%ht  or  sft  of  translerring  land*  t» 


Amphibological,     Im-f6-b6.16d'ji- 

Ul.  a.  (509).  Doubtful. 
AMrHiBOLoor.  4in-f*-bM'A.jd. «.  Difc 

courfe  of  uncertain  meaning. 
Amphibolous   Am-flb^bMAs.  a.  Tof- 

fed  from  one  to  another. 
^MPHUB«NA,  im^is-b^-nt    9.  (9a}. 

A  ferpent  fuppofcd  to  haye  two  beads. 
Amphitheaibf,  im-f 4 /i*A'i.tdr.    s. 
(ii6\    A  buildiilg  in  a  circular  ot  6¥ti 
form,  having  its  area  cncompafled  with 
rows  of  feats  one  above  another. 
Ample,  4m'pt  a.   405).  Large,  wide, 
extended;  |^«atin  bnlk;  unlinuted, with- 
out reftri^on  ;  liberal,  large,  without  par- 
itmony ;  difiiiiivt,  nee  contraded. 
Amplinbss,  dm'pl-nSs.  s.  Largeneft, 

liberality. 
ToAmpliatb,  Am'pl£4te.  v.  a*  To 

enlarge,  to  eifend. 
Ampliation,  dm-pW-A'Aidn,   s.    En- 
largement, exaggeration ;  difiufeneiib 
To  Amplificatb  dm'pIlP^-kite.v.a* 

To  enlarge,  to  amplify. 
Amplification,  im-pl4  ft-kd'fl)ilin.s« 
Enlargetnent,  extenlion ;  exaggei  ated  reprt^ 
fcntation. 
Amplififr,   am'plWl.ftr.    b.    (98). 

One  that  exaggerates. 
To  Amplify,  im'pl^fl  ▼  a.  (183). 
To  dalarge ;  to  exaggerate' any  thing ;  to 
improve  hf  new  additions. 
To  Amplify,  im'pl^-fl  v.  n.  To  lay 
one's  felf  o6t  in  diffnfion ;  to  formpompont 
reprefenutiotts. 
To  Amobtisb,  i-ni6r'tlz.  v.n,  (140).   Amplitude,  iin'pld-tYide.  s.   Large- 

To  alien  lands  or  tenements  to  any  corpo^       ne^  greatne{s ,  copiouihcis^  abnadance. 
^'^'        .  ^  Amply,  4m'pl4.  ad.  Largely,  liberal- 

r:^!  have  made  the  bft  fyHable  of  this  werdf     fy  ;  copioully. 
ft«rt,a«rafyto»fe^^  y^  AmpOtatb,  4lri'pA-tAtC,   ▼.  a.  To 


tioB  9i  k,«otoaiy  beeaofe  it  is  fo  pronoun 

oeA\9fUt.  Scnit  aad  Dr.  Kenrick,  but  be- 

«ufc  it  isagreable  to  the  general  rule. 

To  AnovtA^aM^c'.  v.  a.  To  remove 

from  a  peft  cr  ibtieo ;  torenuyve,  to  move, 
to  alter. 

To  Amouwt,  LnMnxf.  v.  n.  To  rife 

to  ID  the  JccmilKive  quality. 
Aii9crvT,  i^ndiiaf,     s.      The  fum 

total 

Amoob,  i-md^^r'.  s.  An  affair  of  gal- 

l2«rr,  Ml  intrigue. 
-^«^«»«*otm  im-nb'*-ds.    a.    That 

which  ca  live  ia  two  dements. 
Amphzbiobsbess,  4m4Tb'd^.n«s.s. 


cut  off  a  limb. 

Amputatiom,  4ni-pA-tA'fliAn.  s.  The 
operation  of  cutting  off  a  limb,  or  other  part 
of  the  body. 

Amulet,  &fn'ft-Mt.  s.  A  charm  f  a 
thing  hung  about  the^eck,  for  preventing 
or  curing  a  difeale. 

ToAmus^p,  d-mize'.  v.  a.  To  cnter- 
tam  the  nnind  with  ^nrmleis  trifling;  to  en- 
gage the  attentatn ;  to  deceive  by  artful 
■managemcbt. 

Amusbmbnt,  i-mfwe'm^nt.,  8.  That 
which  amufes,  entertaiiiment.  * 

Amusbr»  &oiii&^zAr,  %,  He  that  amii- 

fet.   •  E  « 
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Amusive,  d-md'slv.  ad.  (158)  (428). 
That  which  has  the  power  oJF  »mufiDg. 

A  MYGDALATE,  d-iDlg'dt-litc.  a.  Madc 
of  almonds. 

AMYGDALiNB,^-inlg'dl41ne.a,(i49). 
Rcfcmbling  almooda. 

An,  in.  article.  One,  but  with  Icfs  em- 
phafis ;  any,  or  fome. 

^  ThU  indefinite,  and,  as  it  may  be  called 
tRe  nfflomt  article,  i»  faid  by  all  oiii;  Gram- 
marianftto  be  ufed  before  a  vowel  or  b  mute  ; 
but  no  notice  is  taken  of  ufing.a  iiiftead  of 
,it  before  what  is  called  a  vow^el,  aa  a  ufeful 
iiooi,  a   ufual  ctretnonyya  ufufery  &C   ;   nor  is 
any  mention  made  of  its  conftant  ufage  be- 
fore b  when  it  is  not  mute,  if  the  accent  of 
the  word  be  on  tfie  fecond  iyilable,  as  an  he' 
rote   a^icH,  an  hiflorical  a$e<ninty  &c.     This 
want  of  accuracy  arifes  from  a  want  of  ana* 
lyzing  the  vowels,  and  not  attending  faffi* 
ciently  to  the  influence  of  accent  on  pro< 
nunciation.     A  proper  inveftigation  of  the 
power  of  the  vowek  would  have  informed 
our  Grammarians,  ths*  the  letter  n,  when 
long,  is  not  fo  properly  a  vowel  as  a  femi- 
confonant,and  perfedly  equivalent  to  com- 
mencing y  (8)  ;   and  that  a  feeling  of  this 
has  infeniibiy  influenced  tlie  bcft  fpeakers  to 
prefix  a  to  it  in  their  converfation,  while  a 
confafed  idea  of  the  general  rule  arifing  from 
an  ignorance  of  the  nature  of  the  letters  has 
generally  induced  them  to  prefix  am  to  it  in 
writing.     The  fame  ebfervations  are  appli- 
cable to  the  b*    The  cas  alone  tells  us,  that 
before  beroU^  hi/lorical^  &c»  the  €m  ooght  in- 
variably to  be  ufed  ;  but  by  not  difcovering 
that  it  is  the  abfence^  accent  on  the  &  that 
makes  tfii  admiflible  in  thcfe  wordf,  we  are 
apt  to  prefix  an  to  words  where  the  b  is 
founded,  as  an  borfe,  an  bmfiy  Set*  and  thus 
fet  our  fpokcn  and  written  language  at  vari- 
ance.   This  fcems  better  to  account  for  the 
want  of  accuracy  in  this  article*  than  a  con- 
je&ure  I  once  heard  from  Dr.  Johnfon,  that 
our  anceftar£,  particularly  in  the  time  of  the 
Spedator,  whett  this  mifapptication  of  the 
article  frequently  occun,  did  not  pronounce 
the  b  at  the  beginning  of  words  fo  often  as 
we  do.    However  this  may  be,  it  fcems  ne> 
ceflary  to  a  corrcSncf&  of  language  to  make 
our  orthography  and  pronunciation  as  con- 
fiflent  as  polnble :  for  which  pnrpofeit  may 
not  be  ufclefs  to  attend  to  the  following  ge- 
neral rules.  The  article  ji  muft  ]>e  ufed  be- 
fore all  words  begmaiiig  with  a  confonant, 
and  before  the  vowel  u  when  long>:  and  the 
article  An  muft  be  ufed  before  all  words  be- 
ginning with  a  vowel,  except  long  u ;  before 
words  begtnniog^ith'i&  mute,  as  an  bemr^  an 
air,  &c.  or  before  words  where  the  b  k  not 
mate,  if  the  accent  be  on  the  fecond  fyUibIc, 


as  m  btreie  aShn,  am  biftorieal  auwmt,  Slc. 

For  the  few  words  in  our  lismguage  where 
the  <&  if>  mate,  fee  this  letter  in  the  Principkt, 

Ko^  594 ;  u)d  for  a  juft  idea  of  the  letter  «, 
• '  and  fthe  reafon  why  it  admits  of  am  before  it 

when  long,  fee  Principles,  Ho.  8,  and  the 
Notes  upon  it. 
Anacamptick,      4n-A-lc4m't3k-       a. 

Refleaittg,  or  refleded. 
Anacampticks,    An-i-WLm'tlks.      «. 

The  doArine  of  refledcd  light,  or  calop- 

tricks. 
Anacathartick,  in4-W-/A&r'dk.  s. 

Any  medicine  that  works  upwards. 
Anachorite,  4n-&k'A-rite.  s.  (155). 

A  monk  who  leaves  the  convent  for  a  meet 

folitary  life, 
Anachronism, 4n-4k'kr&-nlihi,  s.  An 

enoc  in  eomputtne  time. 
Ahaclaticks,  an-^-kUt'lks.  s.  The 

doArinc  of  refleaed  light ;  dioptricks. 
Anadiplosis,  &B4-dApl6'sis.   s.    Re- 
duplication i.  a  figure  in  rhetorick.  (5»0> 
Anagram,  jLn'd-grAm.  s.     A  cnncdt 

arifing  from  the  letters  of  a  name  tranfpofipd 

fo  as  to  form  fome  t»ther  word  or  Dentence. 
ANAGRAMMATisMf       &n-ll-gT4m'ini- 

tlfm.  s.  (434).   The  aa  or  pnuSicc 

of  makmg  anagrams. 
Anagrammatist,  ^n-i-gr&m'xni-dft. 

s.  A  maker  of  anagrams. 
To  AHAGRAMMATlZB,^-4-gr&m'mi- 

tlze.  T.  n.  (159).  To  make  ana- 
grams* 

Analepticic,  in-4-ldp'tlk.  a.  Com- 
forting, corroborating. 

Analogical,  dn.&.lMjc'e-Kl.  a. 
Ufed  by  way  of  analogy. 

Analogically, &n.a.l6dje'^-k41-*.  ad. 
In  an  analogical  manner ;  in  an  analogous 
manner. 

Analogicaln  ts3,  &n-4-16dje'i-kil-n^. 
•w  The  quality  of  being  analogical. 

To  Analogue,  4-iiAl'l6-}be,  v.a.To 
expl&in  by  way  of  analogy. 

Analogous,  d-n4n6-gds.  a.  (ju)- 
Having  anak>gy ,  having  fometlung  p«ni«l. 

Analogy,  &.nall6-j^.  ••  (5»8)-  ^c- 
femblance  between  things  with  regard  to 
fome  circumftances  or  e&db. 

Analysis,  i-nal'R  sis.  s.  (520).  Afej 
paration  of  any  compound  into  its  fcftfM 
parts 5  a  Cblatinn  of  anything,  whether  cs«- 
poral  or  mental,  to  its  fiHk  elements. 

Analytical,  4n4.1lt'tika.  a.  Tte 
which  refolves  any  thing  mto  firft  prina- 
plct:  that  fi^iich  proceed*  by  annlyfis. 
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The  mMWHT  ol  rtfehnngoonyontKU  into  the 
wnipic  oofMnmcnt  or  cooxpoocDt  pnrts* 
To  AKAI.TZE,  JUi'&-lize.  v.  a«   To re- 

^Ahc  a  compoiiiid  into  m&ft  priodples. 
AvAi-TZEty  iUi^i-li-zib'.  s.  (98.)  That 

wliidiliias  the  power  of  aoalfsioff. 
Anamorphosis,    ftn-d-mdr-fo'sis.     s. 
Befannatioo;  peripc^TC  projedioii,ibthat 
at  ooe  point  of  ^e«  it  ihsll  appear  ieform- 
ed,i&  ancthcr  an  aatA  reprefenution. 
^  1  itsve  accented  this  wovd  on  the  pcsalti- 
mate,  as  I>r .  Johnfinaad  Mr.  Sherktan  have 
dfioe  ^  ai  it  is  a  techniod  word,an<i  aot  na- 
t«nlbcd\ike  metamtr^yU.^Scc  Principies, 
Mo.  $v^ 
ANASAs^i-ni'n&s.  s.  The  pine  apple. 
Anaphora^  &'ii&Pf6.Ti.  s.    (92).  A 
figore  wheniirvera]  daalb  of  a  fentcnce  are 
hegm  with  the  £une  word. 
Ai/AiCH,in'iurk^s,  (353)-  An  author 

oTconfiiiiaa. 
AKARCRiALy  d^r^k^4L  a.  Confufed, 


Ana&cht,  in'ir-ki.  s.  Want  of  go- 
vanncDt,  a  ftaic  without  magiftracy. 

AxAsAacA,  In4-ar'ki.  s*  (92).  A 
foR  of  dixrafy,  where  the  whole  fubibuoce  it 
flnfled  with  pttoicoes  h  amours. 

Anastkopss,  i-nil['tr6-ft.  s.  (5^1 8). 
A  Bgarc  whereby  words»which  IhoiAd  have 
been  precedent,  are  poftponed.     . 

Akathema,  i-na/^16-n)4.  s.  (92).  A 
ciafe  pronoimced  by  ecdefiaftlcal  authority. 

AHATHEMATICALf  dn4-/^&-ni&t'£-ku. 
.  (509 1.  That  which  has  the  properties  of 


Ak  ATH  EM  ATIC  ALLTf     dll4-/iW-mut'6- 

kil-lS.  ad.  Inananathematical  man- 

nen 
To  A]rATHCKATiz6»ln4/;(^^-ini-tize. 

V.  a.  (159).  To  proRowiQe  accnrfed  by  ec- 

ckfiaftical  authority. 
AxATiF^&otTs,  dn-ft-tiff^-rds.  a.  Pro- 

dudi^^hs. 
Amatocism,   d-nit'tA-sizin.    %.    Tht 

accumobtifln  of  imereft  upon  intefelL 
AKATOiiicAL,in4-tdm'^-kdl.  a.  Re- 

Utiog  <a  bef ongii^  to  anatomy ;  proceeding 

opon  pribdplet  taught  in  anatomy. 
ANATOMicAti.]r4A-d-t6in'^-k21-U.  ad. 

Is  an  anatooskal  nanaer. 
An  ATOM  t  ST,  i-ndt'A.inlft.  s.  He  that 

ftndksdie  Ansdure  of  anhnal  bodies,  by 

Biomsidifieaion. 
To  AnATomzEf  ft-iiit't6-mlzc.'v.  a. 

ToiBftdan  animal;  to  by  anything  open 

diffioftiy,  and  by  minute  parts. 


Anatomt,  ft-n4t'6^in^.  s.  (518).  The 
art  of  diileding  the  body,  the  doarine  of 
the  ftruaure  of  the  body  ;  the  ad  of  divid- 
ing any  thing;  a'ikeleton;  a  thin  meagre 
perfon. 

Ancs«toe,  fta^i^f-tdr.  t.  (98.)  One 
from  whom  a  perfon  deJTcends. 

Ancbstril,  ^'i^ltr^l.  a.  Claimed 
fromanccftors. 

Ancestry  y  inTitf-tr*.  s.  Linc-^ge*  a 
ieries  of  anceftore ;  the  honour  of  ddcent« 
birth. 

AnchenteT)  inc'tlh^n-tr^.  s.  Anti- 
quity of  a  family,  properly  ancieiKry. 

Akch.-r,  tnk'ir.  s.  (353)  (418).  A 
heavy  iron,  to  hold  the  (hip,  by  bcingr  fixed 
to  the  ground ;  any  thing  which  confers  la- 
bility. 

To  Anchor,  4nk'iir.  ▼.  n.  (166).  To 
call  anchor,  to  lie  at  anchor ;  to  flop  at,  to 
rc^on. 

Anchorage,  &nk'i!^r4dje.  5.  (90). 
Ground  to  caft  anchor  upon ;  the  andiors  of 
a  ihip;  a  duty  paid  for  anchoriDg  in  a  port. 

Anchor-hold,  dnk'iir-h6]d«  s.  The 
hoM  or  faftnefs  of  the  anchor. 

Anchored, ink'flr-red.  part.  a.  (353)- 
Held  by  the  anchor. 

Anchoret,  &nk'6-r^  1 

Anchorite,  Sink'6-rice.  (155).  J  ^' 
A  rechife,  a  hermit. 

Anchovy,  4n-tih6'v&  s.  A  little iea- 
filh,  much  ufed  by  way  of  (auce,  or  feafoo- 
ing. 

Ancient,  iae'tMnt.  a.  (542).  Old, 
not  modem ;  old,  that  has  been  of  kng  du- 
ration ;  paft,  former. 

Ancient,  inc'tfh^nt,  s.  The  flag  or 
ilreamcr  of  a  (hip. 

Ancient,  Ane'tfli^nt.  s.  The  bearer 
of  a  flag,  now  enfign. 

Anciently,  4iie'tih6at4^.  ad.  In  old 
times. 

Ancientness,  4ne't{hdot-n^s.  s.  An- 
tiquity. 

Ancientry,  &ne'tflidn-tr6.  s.  The 
honour  of  ancient  lineage. 

And,  And.  conjundion.  The  particle 
by  which  fentences  or  terms  are  joined. 

Andtron,  ftndl-i&rn.  s.  (417)*  Irons 
at  the  end  of  a  fire-grate,  in  which  the  fpit 
turns. 

Androginal,  dn-drod'e'^-nal.  a.  Her- 
maphroditical ;  partying  of  both  fexes. 

Androginally  |dB-dr6dje'^'-nal-l£.  ad . 
With  two  (exes* 

Androgynus,  &n-dr6dje'6-nAs.  s.  An 
hermaphrodite.  (4B3). 
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Anecdote.  &n'^k  d6te.  s.  Something 

yet  uilpubliihed ;  ii^cret  hiilorj. 
Ani'MOgraphy,  an-^-m6g'gr4-fe.     s. 

The  ddiiaiptioo  of  the  winds.  (518). 
ANiMOMRTfR,  in-^-m^rn'm^-t^r.    s. 

(  f  18).  An  inftrument  contrived  to  meafure 

the  wind. 
AiffFMONEt  i-nhaf^-TiL  s.    The  wind 

flower. 
Anemoscope,  &-ndm'64k6pe.    s.    A 

machine  invented  to  foretel  the  changes  of 

the  wind. 
ANbNi.  intot'.  prep.   A  Scotticifm. 

Concerning,  about;  over  agaioft,appofite  to. 
ANKURif>M    An  u  nzin.    s     (50.  .  A 

dffeafe  of  the  arteries,  in  which  they  become 

exceflively  dilated. 
Ankw.  4  n6'.  ad.  Over  again»  another 

time ;  newlj^  in  a  new  manner* 
^NFRACTUovsNBss,     &n-fr&k't{h&-Af- 

n^8.   s  (461).  Fmlnefs  of  windings 

and  tuminga* 
Angkl    inc'j^l.  6.  ^542).  Sec  Orange. 

Originally  a  meflenger ;  a  fpirit  employed 

by  Qod  in  human  affaiis :   angel  is  fome- 

times  ufed  in  a  bad  fenfe,as,  angels  of  dark* 

seis ;  in  the  ftyle  of  love,  a  beautiful  perfen; 

a  piece  of  ancient  money. 
Angelas hotV  Ane3£l-(h6t.   s.    Chain 

(hot. 
Angelica,  ftn-jfi'^-kl  s.  (92).    The 

name  of  a  plant* 
Angelical,  4n-j^r£.k41.    a.    (so^)* 

Kefembling  angels ;  partaking  of  the  nature 

of  angels;  belotfging  to  ai^els. 
Angblicalness,  &n-jSri^kd!^ds.  s. 

Excellence  more  than  hnman. 
Angblick,  &n-j^'llk.  a.  y,5o8).  Ange- 
lical ;  above  human. 
Angslot,  ftil'j^-16t.  s.  A'mufical  in- 

Ibrument,  fomewhat  rdembliBg  a  lute. 
AwoER,  iatfgiiT,  s.  (409}  (98).  An- 
ger is  nneamiefs  upon  receipt  of  any  injury ; 

finart  of  a  fore. 
To  Anger,  4ng'gAr.  ▼.  a.  To  provoke, 

toenrage. 
Angbrly,  ftng'gdr*^.  ^d.  In  an  angry 

manner. 
Angiooraphy,  An-j^-6g'gr4*ft.  s.  A 

defcriptioii  of  vdflels  in  the  human  body. 
Angle    4ng'gl.  s.  (405).  The  fpace 

intercepted  between  two  fines  interfeding 

each  other. 
Angle,  Ang^gl.  s.  An  inftnimcnt  to 

uke  fiih,confi&igof  a  rod,alincaiidahook. 
To  AiTGLE,  ing'gl.  V.  a.  To  fiOiwith 

a  rod  and  hook;  to  trftogatobyibineij^ 

finuating  artifices. 


Angle-rod,  ing'gl-r&d.  s.  The  fiick 

to  which  the  fiflxer^s  line  and  hook  are  bung. 
Angler,  ing'glAr.  s.  y^j.  He  that 

filhes  with  an  angle. 
AnGLiciiM,  ing'gld-slzm*  s.  An  £n- 

glifli  idiom. 
An  COVER,  ing'gA-bdr«    s.  (98).    A 

kind  of  pear. 
Angrily,  dng'gr^l^.  ad.  In  an  angry 

nunner. 
Angry,  Ang'gT^.  a»  (409).  Tj^uchcd 

with  anger ;  having  the  appearance  of  aa* 

ger ;  painful,  inflamed. 
Anguish,  4ng'gwi(h.  s.  (540).  £x- 

ceifive  pain  either  of  mind  or  body. 
Anguished,  Ing'gwiih-M.  a.  Excef- 

fively  pained.  (359)* 
ANGotAR»ing'gfl  lir.a.  (98}.  Having 

angles  or  comers. 
Angularity^      ing-gti-]Ar'6<L      s. 

Th^  quality  of  belag  angular. 
Angularly,  tng*gii  I^tAL  ad.  With 

angles. 
ANCuLARNEs$,4ng'g^i-l{ir*ii6s.  s.The 

quality  of  being  angular. 
Angulated.  ang'gU4-t^d.  a.  Form- 
ed with  angles. 
Angulous,  ^ng'gA-Us.    a.     (314). 

Hooked)  angular. 
Angust,  4n-g&fl^    a.    (409)  (98}. 

Narrow,  ftrait. 
Angustation,  4n  gAf.tiL'fliAn.  s.  The 

ad  of  making  narrow :  the  fiate  of  being 

narrowed. 
Anhblation,  4n«h^-14'fhAn.    s»  The 

w&  of  panting. 
Abhelose,  an-h^l6ie^     a.    Out  of 

breath. 
Anisnted,  4n'&^n-t£d.  a.  Fruftrated. 
Anights^  4-nilea'.  ad.  In  the  night* 

time. 
AjjiLjinll.  s.  The  (hrab  from  whofe 

leaves  and  (talks  indigo  is  prepared. 
Anileness,  a-nile'ns6.     ?       /       x 
Anility,  4-nUli-t*.         5  *•  l^^o). 

The  old  age  of  woman. 
Animablb,  4n'£-m4-bl.  a.  (405).  That 

which  may  be  put  into  life. 
Animadversion,  4n*^4n4d*v6r'fhtin«^ 

8.  Reproof;  fevere  cenfure ;  obfervation. 
Amimadvbrsive,  4n-6-m4d-v^'slv.  a« 

That  has  the  power  of  ja4giog-  (438) 
To  Animadvert,  4n-^«in4d-v&-t'.v.  a^ 

Toconiidery  to  oUerve ;  topafs  cenfure  upocu 
Adnimadvb&ter,  4h-^-in4d-v£r'tAr 

He  that  pafles  ccalmib  ttrobicrvei  upon 
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^«Uf  Ai^  an'd-mftl.  s.  A  living  dec- 
lare, oorporcal ;  by  way  of  concempt,  we 
&j  a  ftapid  mao  is  an  animaj. 

Akimal,  An'^ndl.  a.  ihat  which  be 
loogs  or  nhtet  to  animalt;  aDknal  is  nfed 
in  oppofitios  to  ipiritual. 

AviMALcuLE,  in-^m^'kule.    s.     A 

^  This  word  is  derivc4  from  the  French, 

and  forms  its  pkral  hy  adding  j ;  but  ^is 

plural  is  fomctines  eacprefied  by  the  Latin 

word  amimta/atimf  which  being  miftaken  for  a 

fiognfar  by  thole  who  have  but  a  faint  xne- 

aiory  oC  their  accidence,  is  fonietjmes  made 

^tenlhy  the  change  of  a  into  s  diphthong  : , 

iKft  It  Qii^ttabc  rcmefflbered,  that  Animai'' 

odr  m  tbt  ^galar,  makes  animakuks  iji  the 

plaral,  without  aa^  addkional  fyUable ;  and 

that  theilngiikr  of  ammde^  is  mumaiculum, 

ANfMAtiTYy  in^n:ii'^^   s.      The 

ftKe  of  ansiaiaJ  axicact. 
To  Amimatb^  ii/^^inAtc.  v.  a»     To 
^HJekeB,  to  maice  aiire  |to  give  powers  to ; 
to  encDiiFi^,  to  incitew 
AviMATi,  i&'^-m&te.  a.     Alive,  pof- 

fefinganuaallifiB.  \.9l). 
Abimated.   dn'd-mi-t^d.    part.     a. 

JLiwcif ,  Tigorooa. 

AniMATiou,  in^mk^Qitn,  s.  The  a^ 

of  aoBoiating  or  enliTcning  sihat  which  ani- 

mttes ;  the  fiate  of  being  enlivened. 
AsiMATivB,  in'^m^lv'  a.   (157). 

That  has  the  powo:  of  giving  Ufe. 
A11EMATOR9  ^^^-ni4*t^r.    s.    (521). 

That  which  gives  li£e« 
Amimose,  lA-^in6i«'.  a.  (4^7).  FuU 

of  ipint,  hoi:. 
A«tMOsiTT,.in-6-in6f's&-t^.  s.  Vehe- 

meace  of  hatred ;  paflionate  malignity. 
Astsi,  in'nls.  $.  (140).  A  ijpecies  of 

apftim  or  patfley,  with  brg^  fwcet-fcented 

feeds. 
A«Kiii,4nV6r.  s.  (98)  (4C9).     A  li- 

<|Didmca&re  the  iomtk  part  of  the  awm* 
Ankle,  inkOd.  s.  (405).      The  joint 

which  |oiDi  the  foot  to  the  leg. 
A  siKM.io»t,liik1d-b6iie.  s.  The  bone 

of  Che  ankle. 
Ahhalist,  5n'n4-llft.  s.  A  writer  of 


AarvALs, in'nilz.s.  Biftorles  digeded 
m  the  exa^  order  of  time* 

Amats,  In'n&ts.  s.     Firft  froits. 

To  Aiciff  AL»  in-a^le'.  t.  a.  To  heat 
gMik  tlat  the  oolaarslaid  on  it  may  pierce 
xhroQg^-  Co  heat  aa^  thing  in  foch  a  man- 
ner mt»fffiwt  k die  trve  temper. 

To  Amwt^  Ibi-n^kA^  t,  a.  To  unite  to 


bt'ill  ;-^oi! ;— p6t*:nd :— /Ain,  Ti!i$. 

at  t!ic  end ;  to  unite  a  (mailer  thing  to  1 
grc<4ur. 

Annezatiow,  an-nc-k.6i'lhan.  $.  Con- 
jundion,  additioD  i  anion*  coalition* 

Annexion,  An-n^k'fhjin.  s.  The  aA  of 
annexing. 

Aknexmeht,  4n-n^g'fn6nt.  s.  The 
ad  of  annexing';  the  thing  annexed. 

ANN»HiLABLE,dn-nili^U>bi.  a.  That 
which  m»^  be  pot  out  of  exiftcnce. 

To  Annihilatp*  in-nili^-lite.  ▼.  9. 
To  reduce  to  nothing ;  to  dcfttoy ;  to  annul. 

fy'  Engliihmen  who  hate  been  bredin  foreian 
femioarics,  where  they  pronounce  the  f  in 
Latin  like  e,  generally  pronounce  this  word 
as  if  written  Mfme-^late^  bccaufe  they  pro- 
nounce the  Latin  word  from  which  it  isde« 
rived  in  the  fame  manner :  but  £nglilhmen» 
educated  in  their  own  country,  ponounce 
the  i,  when  it  ends  a  fylJable,  with  the  ac- 
cent oa  it,  both  in  Latin  and  EngUib,  as  it  is 
here  marked* 

Annihilation,  dn  ni-h^  U'fhfin.  s. 
The  a^  of  redvcng  to  Bothing,  theftate  of 
being  reduced  to  aothlng. 

ANNivFRSAtv,  dn-nfi-vir'sl.rf.  s.  A 
day  celebrated  as  it  returns  in  the  courfeof 
the  year ;  th^a^  of  celebration  of  the  anai- 
vcrfary. 

Anniversary,  dn-n^-v^r'si-rfi  a.  Re- 
turning^ with  the  fevdlutioB  of  the  year; 
annuaL 

A\NO  Domini,  an'n6«dom'e-n^.     In 

the  year  of  our  Lord. 
Annolis,  4n'n6'lis.  s.     An  American 

animal,  like  a  liaard. 
Annotation, an-ni-tA'fliiin.  s.  ExpK- 

caticn ;  note. 
Annotator,  4n-n&-t4'tdr.  s.  (511). 

A  writer  of  notes ;  a  ootnmentator. 
To  ANNouNctt  in-n66nfe'.  v.  a.   To 

publifli,  to  proclaim ;  ta  dedare  by  a  judi- 
cial fent£fice. 
To  Annoy,  dn-n6i'.  v.  a.  (329).    To 

incommode,  to  Vex. 
Annoy,  dn«n66'.  s.    Injury,  niolefta- 


Annoyance,  dn-n^^'dnfe.  s.  ITiat 
#hich  annoys ,  the  adl  of  annoying. 

Annoypr,  dn-no^'dr.  s.  ^98).  The 
perfon  that  annoys. 

Annual.  in'ni-M  a.  That  which 
comes  yearly ;  that  which  is  reckoned  by 
the  year ;  that  which  lafts  only  a  year. 

Annually,  in'mi-il-U.  ad.  Yearly, 
every  year. 

Annuitant,  an  nu'^-tant.  s.  He  that 
pofleifcs  or  receives  an  annuity. 
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Annuity,  an-iffi'6-t6.  s.  A  yearly  rent 

to  be  paid  for  term  of  life  or  years ;  a  yearly 

allowaDce. 
To  Annul,  an-nffl'.  v.  a.      To  make 

void,  to  nullify ;  to  reduce  to  nothing. 
Annular,  in'nft-larta.  (98).  Having 

the  form  of  a  ring. 
ANNULARY,&n'nu-li-r*.  a.  Having  the 

form  of  ringa. 
Annulet,  4n'n4-Wt.  s.  A  litde  ring* 
To  Anno MBRATE,  4n-n&'mi-ritc.  v.  a. 

To  add  to  a  former  number.  (91}. 
^NNUMERATicN,  ^n-n^-m^-r^'ftiftn.  s. 

Addition  to  a  former  number. 
To  Annunciate,  in-niin'flifi^te.  v.  a. 

T^brin|r«i<J««>g»  (9^^)  (357)  (i9^)- 

Annunciation-day,     dn-nAn-m^-A'- 

'  ftfln-di.  6.  The  day  celebrated  by 
the  Church,  in  naemory  of  the  AngeFt  fa- 
liitation  of  the  Bleifed  Virgin,  folemnized 
00  the  twenty-fifth  of  March. 

Anodyne.  dn'6.dine.  a  That  which 
has  the  power  of  mitigating  pain. 

To  Anoint,  S-noint'.  v.  a.  To  rub 
orer  with  un^ous  nuitter ;  to  confecrate  by 
miction. 

Anointer,  a-n6in't!ir.  s.  The  pcrfon 
that  anoints. 

Anomalism,  i-n6in'&-lkm,  s.  Ano- 
maly, irregularity. 

AN0MALisTicAL,l-n6ni-a-lis't^-]dl.  a. 
(509)'  fn-cgular. 

Anomalous,  i*n6m'4-l&s.  a»  Irregu- 
lar, deviating  from  the  general  method  or 
analogy  of  thinga* 

AtiOMALOusLY,  d*n6m'4-lAs-U'.  ad. 
Irrcguhu'ly. 

Anomaly,  &-n&in'4-U.  s.  Irregularity, 
dcTiattoo  from  rule. 

Anomt,  in'iS-m6.  s.     Breach  of  law. 

Anon,  &.n6n'.  ad.  Quickly,  foonj 
now  and  then. 

Anonymous,  4-n6n'6-m6s.  a.  Want- 
ing a  name. 

Anonymously,  d-n6n'6-mi&f-l^  ad. 
Without  a  name. 

AwoRFXY,  an'nA-r^k-st;.  s.  (517) 
Inappetency. 

AiTOTHER,  in-(iTH'<ir.  a.  (98).  Not 
the  fiune ;  one  more ;  any  other ;  not  oae'« 
felf ;  widely  (Afferent. 

AvsATSD,  ^s&-tdd.  a.  Having  han- 
dles. 

To  Answer,  dn'sftr.  v.  n.  {475)  (98). 
To  fpeak  in  return  to  a  queftion ;  to  fpeak 
in  oppofition ;  to  be  accountable  for ;  to 
gift  an  accoont ;  to  corrcfpond  to,  40  fuit 


with ;  to  be  equivalent  to ;  to  fatiify  any 
claim  or  petition ;  to  ftand  as  opposite  or 
corrclitivc  to  fomcthing  clftf ;  to  bear  pro- 
portion to ;  to  fucceed,  to  produce  the  wxih* 
cd  event ;  to  appear  to  any  call,  or  authori- 
tative fummons. 
Answer,   dn'sdr.      s.    (475)-    That 
which  is  faid  in  return  to  a  queflion,  or  po- 
iition ;  a  confutation  of  a  charge. 
Answerable,  in's^-i-bl.  a.  (475)* 
That  to  which  a  reply  may  be  nude ;  oblig- 
ed to  give  an  account ;  correfpondent  to ; 
proportionate  to ;  equal  to. 
Answer  ably,  in'sdr-&-bU.   ad.     In 
due  proportion;  with  proper  correfpond- 
ence ;  fuiubly. 
Answerablene&s,  &n's&r-A«'bl-n^.  $. 

The  quality  of  being  anfwerable* 
Answer EK,  SLn'sAr-(ir.  s.  (554)*     He 
that  anfwert ;  he  that  manages  the  cMitro- 
verfy  againft  one  that  has  wdtten  firil. 
Ant,  int.  s.  An  emmet,  a  ptfinire. 
Antbear,  4nt'b4re.  s.    An  animal 

that  feeds  on  ants. 
Anthill,  int  hill.  s.   The  fmall  pro- 
tuberance of  earth  in  which  anU  make  their 
ne(U. 
Antagonist,  in-t4g'A-ni(L  s.     One 
who  contends  with  another,  an  opponent ; 
contrary  to. 
To  Antagonize,  An-tig'A-nlze.  v.  n. 

To  contend  againfl'  another. 
Antan ACLASIS,  int4-ni4cl4ys.  s.  A 
figure  in  rhetorick,  when  the  fame  word  is 
repeated  in  a  different  manner,  if  not  io  a 
contrary  fignification ;  it  is  aUji  a  returning 
to  the  matter  at  the  end  of  a  long  parcsitho- 
iis. 
Antafi^roditick,  4nt-i-frA-dlt'ik.  a. 

Efficacious  againft  the  venereal  difealc. 
Antapoplectick,  4nt.ap-p6-pWk'ilk, 

a.    Good  againft  an  apoplexy. 
Antarct ic K,  'in-tirk'tik.  a.  Relating 

to  the  foutbem  pole. 
Antarthriticr,    4nt-&r-/Mt'lk.    a. 

Good  againft  the  gout. 
AhtasthmaTick,  lint-ift-ml^tU.    a. 

Good  againft  the  afthma. 
Anteact,  an'tA4kt.  s.  A  former  aA. 
Anteambulation,    An*t£-inn»b&-li'- 

fbfin.  s.     A  walking  before. 
To  Antecedb,  4n-t^-sMe'.  v.  a.     To 

precede ;  to  go  before. 
Antecedence,  dn-tA-sA'd^nfe.  s.  The 

aA  or  ftate  of  going  before. 
Antecedent,  4n-ti-s^dftnt.  a.      Go- 
ing before,  preceding- 
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AxTECEDENT,  dn-t*-i^'d*nt.  s.    That 

fHkh.  goes  before ;  in  gnunmar,  the  noon 
to  whiidh  the  relative  is  fubjoiacd. 
AiiTECEDEMTLYi  in-t6-s^'ddnt*U.  ad. 

KrcYiottfly. 
AiTECE$50K,  ^n-c^-sfts'sdr.   s.     One 

wlu>  g(tes  before,  or  leads  another. 
AiTECHAMBiit«  in't^-tftAm-biV.     s. 

The  chamber  that  leads  to  the  chief  ajwrt- 

oifltt.    See  CHAMBaa. 
To  AifTtDATSy  an't^-tUktc.  y.  a.     To 

dau  earlier  than   the  real  rime ;  to  date 

litmuihmg  before  the  proper  time. 
AnT&DILCVlAMt  iti-t^  dd-l&V^4ii.  a. 

Cxiftangbeftrc  the  defaige ;  relating  to  things 
exiftin^  hrfore  die  ddiige. 
AnTtLOft,  Iin'ti(-I6pe.    s«     A  goat 

with  cnrkd  or  wreathed  horns. 

A«TfiMEftiDiAii,in.tii.in^Hdje'^4n.a, 

(394)  (^^6)  :j07)>    Bang  before  noon. 
Amtemetick,  int-^-mMk.  a.     That 

has  rfiepoverof  prevesting  or  flopping  vo- 
mitiiig. 
Akteml^hoami,  ia-t^-mAn'ddne.     a. 

That  vhidi  was  before  the  world. 
A»Tf  ?a«T,  &n'ti£-pa(l.  s.  A  forc-taftc 
AKTiPEwuLT,in.t^pd-nftlt'.  s.    The 

laftiyQabJcbiittvo. 
AsTErtLErricKj  int-5p-^-Wp'tlk.    a. 

A  Bcdidoc  agaiaft  convuUtoos. 
To  A XTEP0»£,  dTi^t^-p6ne.  V.  a.    To 

prefier  one  thing  to  a2H>ther. 
AntbpaedicahKnt,    ^n-t*-pr<i-dik'4- 

iB^Dt.  s.  Somethmg  previous  to  the 

d«i6biDe  of  the  preificaments. 
AniTEniouTT,     lb-'^-r^4r'd-t^.     s. 

Monty ;  the  £bte  of  being  before. 
A«iEEiODK.»  an-t^r^-ftr.    a.      Going 

he&re. 
f^  Now  nore  commoDly  and  better  written 

ibrraroi.  * 
AiiTEs,  li/tfa.  8.      Pillars  of  large 

dtwifitftcBi  that  ivpport  the  front  of  a  build- 

Amtejtomich,  dn't^-ftdm'Ak.  s.    A 

cavitj  diat  leads  into  the  ftomach.  (166.) 
A|iTHELiiuiTHicK»     &o-^M-inhiVi&ik. 

a.    That  vbich  kills  wonn«. 
Anthem,  in'(i^m«  s.     A  holy  ibng. 
AhTHOLocYy  lii-M6r6-j^,    s.  (518). 

AeoOMoo  of  flowers ;  a  eolledion  of  de- 

voCfoof ;  a  eoHedioo  of  poema^ 
AsTKoafir's  Ff»«,  4n'i6-nlz-firc'.     $. 

A  land  of  eryfipebs. 
AiTSftAx,  in7i&rdks.  s.    A  icab  or 

Uouh  whkh  boms  the  ikio. 
Amtheopologtv  ^n^<ir6*p6VA<j^.    s 

Tit  doftsinc  of  anatocnr* 


bftll ;— ^U ;— p6find :— ^in,  THif . 

AwTHROPoPHAGi,  lln-/i&r6-p6PA.ji.   9, 

Matheaters,  cannibals. 
Anthropophaoinian,  An^/iSr6-p6fll- 

jhi'^-dn.      s.      A    ludtcroas   word 

formed  by  Shakefpeare  from  anthropophagi. 
Ahthbopophagv,  lin-/^r6-p<M'4-j^.  s. 

The  quality  of  eating  human  fleflu 
Anthroposophy,  An'/Ar6-p6»'A-ft,  s. 

The  knowl^ge  of  Ihe  nature  of  man. 
Anthypnotick,    Ant hip-not^ik.      a. 

That  which  has  the  power  of  prerentiog 

ileep. 
Antiacid,  &n't^4s1d.  s.  Alkali. 
Antichambek,    ftn't^-tfliAm^bi^.     9t 

Corruptly  written  for  antechamber.     Set 

CHAMBta. 

Antichristian,    Hn-t^kils^tihAo.   a. 

Oppofite  to  Chriftianity. 
ANTtCHEiSTiANisMy     in-t^-kHs^tfli^- 

Uin.     1.     Oppofttion  or  contrariety 

to  Chriftianity. 

Antichristianity,  &n-t^-krlitih^- 
dn-^'t^.  s.  Contrariety  to  Chriftianity. 

To  Anticipate,  dn-tU'*-pAte.  ▼.  a. 
To  take  foracthing  fooner  than  another,  fo 
as  to  prevent  him  ;  to  take  up  before  the 
time ;  to  foretaftc,  or  take  an  impreffionof 
fomethin^,  which  is  not  yet,  as  if  it  really 
was ;  to  preclude. 

Anticipation,  Sn't1s.s^-pi'{h\in,  s. 
The  ad  of  taking  up  fomething  befoic  its 
time;  forc-tafte. 

Antick,  dn'tlk.  a.  Odd  ;  ridicoloiifly 

wild. 

Antick,  dn'tlk.  s.  He  that  plays  an« 

ticks,  or  ttfcs  odd  gefticulattoo ;  a  builbon. 
Antick LY^  ln'tlk-1^.  ad.     With  odd 

podures. 
Anticlimax,  ftn-t^-kll'maks.     s,     A 

fentmce  in  which  the  laft  part  is  lower  than 

the  Jrft  ;  oppofite  to  a  climax. 
Anticonvulsive,    dnt^-con-vWflv, 

a.     Good  againll  coavulfioos. 
Anticor,  In't^-kdr.    s..    (166).     A 

ptetematnral  fwelling  an  a  horle*s  breaft, 

oppofite  to  his  heart. 
Antic OUR7IER,   IUi-ti-cdre't(hiir.     s. 

One  that  oppofes  the  court. 
Antido^^l,  Sn'tWA'tfil.  a.  Having 

the  power  or  quality  of  counterading  poifon. 
Antidote,  in't^*d6te.  s.  A  medicine 

given  to  expel  poifon. 
Antiecbrile,  an-t^f(&b'rU.  a.  (140.) 

Good  agaittft  fevers. 
Antilogarithm,    in-tW6g'i-rl/Ani. 

s.  The  complement  of  the  logarithm  of  a 

line,  tangent,  or  fecant. 
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Anti MONARCHICAL,  in't^-mo-nir'ki- 
kal.  a.  Againft  govcrniiient  by  a 
(ingle  pcrfon. 

ANTiMOHiALy^n-t^-myn^-al.a.  Made 
of  antimony. 

Ahtimonv,  4n't6-mi>n-^.  s;  (5s6\ 
Antimony  ie  a  mineral  fubftance,  of  a  me- 
talline nature« 

ANTiKtPHRiTiCK,  An-t^-Ti^-frlt'lk.  a.. 
Goo<i  agaiiift  difeafet  of  the  reint  and  kld- 
neyi. 

Antinomy,  4n-tln'6-Tn6.  s.  (518). 
A  coutradl jfcioD  between  two  laws. 

Aktiparalytick,  4n'c6-pir-4-llt1k. 
a.  Efficadoufl  againft  the  palfv. 

Antipathetical.  4n'ti-pa-M^t'^-kil. 
a.  Havinga  natural  contrariety  to  any  thing. 

Antipathy,  dn  tlp'd-//^.  s.  (518). 
A  natural  contrariety  to  anything,  fo  as  to 
&im  it  inTolnntarily ;  oppofed  to  fympathy. 

Antipsristasis^  4n'td-p^-iis'^-sis.  s. 
(510).  The  oppofition  of  a  contrary  quali- 
ty, by  which  the  quality  it  nppofes  becomes 
heightened. 

Antipestilkntial,  in't*-p^s-tt  15n'- 
flial.  a.  Efficacious  againll  the 
plague* 

Antiphrasi8,  4n-tirfri-sls.  f.  (519  ) 
The  ufe  of  words  in  afenfe  oppofite  to  their 
meaning. 

Antip.  DAI,  tin-tlp'6-d41.   a.    (518). 

Relating  to  the  antipodes. 

Antipodes,  dn-tip'6-d^z.  s.  Thofe 
people  who,  living  on  tlic  other  fide  of  the 
globe,  have  their  feet  directly  oppofite  to 
ours. 

fy^  We  frequently  hear  difputes  whether  this 
word  (houldbe  pronounced  in  fourfyllahles, 
as  it' is  here,  with  the  accent  on  the  fecond, 
or  in  three^  as  if  divided  into  an'ti'/tcdet^ 
with  the  accent  on  the  firft  fyllah]e,and  the 
laft  rhyming  with  abodes*  To  folve  the  dif- 
ficulty it  muft  be  obfcrved,  that  the  word  is 
pure  Latin;  and  that  when  we  adopt  fnch 
words  into  our  own  language,  we  fcldom  al- 
ter the  accent.  If,  indeed,  the  fingular  of 
this  word  were  in  ufe  likc/atcUfie  ( 155 ' , 
then  we  ought  to  form  the  plural  regularly, 
and  prone  unce  it  in  three  fyllables  only;  but 
ai  it  is  always  ufed  in  the  plural,  and  is  per- 
(cA  Lathi,  we  ought  to  pronouipl  it  in  four. 

**  To  counterpoife  this  hero  of  the  mode, 
*'  Some  for  renown  are  fingular  and  odd  ; 
"  .What  other  men  diflikc  is  fure  to  pleafe, 
"  Of  all  mankind ,  thefe  dear  aniipiks : 
**  Through  pride,  not  malice,  they  run  counter 

ftiU, 
'<  And  birth-days  are  their  days  of  drefling  ill.*' 
Ttuitg*!  Lava  of  Fame. 


Antipopr,     j^n'td-pipe.  s.     He  tlinr 

ufiirps  the  popedom. 
ANTipTosfis,  dn-tlp-t6's!s.  s.    (520). 

A  figure  in  grammar,  by  which  one  cafe  is 

put  for  another. 
Antiquary,  In't^-  kwl-r^.  s.  A  man 

ftudious  of  antiquity. 
To  ANTi^uATt,  &n't6-kwAte.   v,     a. 

To  nrake  obfolete. 
Antiquatbdnbss^  Wt^-lcwA«tdd*n^s. 

s.     The  ftate  of  being  obfolete. 
Antique,  4n-tddk'.  a.  (ii2\    Anci- 
ent, not  modem  ;  of  genuine  antiquity  ;  of 

old  faihion* 
Antique,  dn-t^dk'.    $.    (ill).     An 

antiquity,  a  remain  of  ancient  times. 
Antiquen^ss,  An  tfi^k'n^s,  s.     The 

quality  of  being  antique. 
Antiquity,    an  tik'kw^*.    s.      Old 

times ;  the  ancients;  remains  of  old  times ; 

old  age. 
Antiscorbutical,    4n't6-fk6r.b6't^. 

k^l.  a.     Good  againll  the  fcurvy . 
,Ant(spasi8,  4n-tWpi-sls.  s.    The  re- 

vulfion  of  any  humour. 
An Tf SPASMODIC K,  An't6-fpiz-m6d'lk- 

a.    That  which  has  the  power  of  relieving 

the  cramp. 
Antispastick.  an-t6-(^4s'tlk.  a.  Me- 
dicine which  caufe  a  revuLfion. 
'ANTisPLKNr.TicK,an'tMpl^'6»tlk.  a. 

Efficacious  in  dtfeaCes  of  the  (pleea. 
Antistrophe,  An-tis'tTo-f^.  s-   In  au 

ode  fung  in   parts;  the  fecond  ftanza  of 

every  three. 
Antistrumaticr,  in'te-ftrit-mdt'ik. 

a.     Good  againll  the  king's  evil. 
Antithesis,  uii-Ui/^'^-sis,  s.     Oppo- 
fition ;  cpQtraft* 
Antitype,  dn't^tipe.  s.    That  wJiich 

is  refembled  or  fiiadowed  out'hy  the  type. 

A  term  of  theology. 
Antitypical,  •in-tife-tlp'^-kiil.  a.  That 

which  explain*  the  type. 
Antivenrrral,  ^n't^-v^-n^'r*  il.  a. 

Good  againft  the  venereal  difeafe. 
Antlrr>  ftntlAr.    s.      Branch   of  a 

ftag^s  horn. 
AKTORci,&n-tW'sl.  s.  (296).    Thofe 

inhabitants  of  the  earth  who  live  under  the 

fame  meridian, at  the  Dune  diftance  from  the 

equator ;  the  one  towards  the  north*  and 

the  other  to  the  fouth. 
Antonomasia,  dn-t6-n6-m4'2h£-4.  s. 

(AS^)'    a  form  of  fpeech,  in  which,  for  a. 

proper  name,  is  put  the  name  of  fome  dig- 
nity.   We  fay  the  Orator  for  CHcero.  f  9  3 ' 
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Aytu,  in'tik.  s.  (416).    A  casern, 

aien. 
AvTiL.  in'vU.  s.     The  iron  block  on 

which  the  finith  lays  hismctai  to  be  forged ; 

2sy  tfamg  OD  which  blows  ase  laid. 
AviiFTY^dng-zr^-t*.  s.  (479)  (480). 

Trauhle  of  miDd  abotft  Tome  future  event, 

k^AcJtJtdt  i  depreflxon,  lowoeft  of  fpirits. 
Amious,  ink'(h(ks.  a.  (480).     Dif-, 

tnrbcd  about  femeoncertaiii  event ;  careful,: 

ffali  of  inqoktiide. 
AxxiovsLY,  ink'ihCis-I^.  zd.     Solicit- 

<mfly,wi^iuet]y. 
Asiiouaimsst  ink'fhds-A^s.  s.     Tbe 

(]vaii&:y  of  hong  ansoas* 
Amy,  ^'n^  a,  ^S9).    Every,  \Bho- 

ever,  wbitevcr« 
A  OR  1ST,  A'o^lft.    s.    Indefinite.     A 

tenfe  io  the  Greek  hnpagt. 
AotiTAt  H-dr'tii.  s.  (g2).    The  great 

artery  which  rifts  nmnedbtely  out  of  the 

left  voitride  of  the  heart.         ^ 
AfAct,  i-p^Ue^.  ad*    Qaick,  fpeedily, 

hafi%. 
A?AiiT,  l-p^Tt*.  ad.  Separately  from 

the  reft  m  pbce ;  m  a  ftatie  of  diftindion ; 

at  a  ififtasce,  retired  from  the  other  com* 

pany. 
ApA£rM£]fr,a*|iirt'fii^nt.  s.  A  rooTD, 

afiit  efrooots. 
A?  4Tflr,  ip'a-#W.  s.  Exemption  from 


Arc,  4pe.  s.  A  kind  of  monkey  ;  an 


as 


To  Afe,  ipe.  V.  a.     To  imitate, 

an  ape  imitatethmnan  aAions. 
AF%jLt«  i  pike*,  ad.     In  a  poChire  «o 

pierce  tke  grovid. 
Ap£psrt2p'^s&  s.  (503).     A  lofs 

of  lytnrU  coocoiSion. 
ArKKitKT,  i-p^'r^^it.    a.    Gently 

por^gaUTe. 
A  T  EuiTiYi,  l-p^^-tlv.  a.  That  which 

baa  the  qn£ty  af  opcinng. 
ApEaT»  i-pm^  a.     Open. 
AP£aTio3i,ip^flidn.  «.    An  open- 

iti|r,a  p«i^fle,a  gap^  the  aA  of  opening. 
AP£aTLT»  i.p^l£.  ad.    Openly. 
.^psiiTifK5%4-p4rt'c6s.  s«   Opennefs. 
ApEETPity  Ip'dr-cihiire.     s.   (460). 

(463)*  The  ad  of  oiieiiio|^.taii  open  place. 
ApETAUwft  4.p&'A4&s,    a.    (314). 

VTidwai  fiowcf-kaire^' 
Apix,k'ptts.  s.   ^The  tip  or  point. 
Apha&iiii,  i-feraft-sls*  s.  (1*4%  A 

fifpot  IB  grammar  Ait  takeatway  a  letter 

'T  iylbbJefrcm  tbe  begsofdng  oC  a  word. 


•ilin. 
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\p  HI  LION,  d-f(ft1c-An.  t.    Thact  part 

of  the  orbit  of  a  planet,  in  which  it  is  at  the 

point  remoteft  frqm  the  fun. 
\pHiLAj«THftOpr9  iP^lhi'fMmyt.  ^. 

Want  of  lo^e  to  mankind. 
AtHOKisM,  iif  6«tl7m.  s.  (503).    A 

maxim,  an  unconneded  poiiti«m. 
Aphoristical,      4f.o.ris't£.kdl.      a. 

Written  in  feparatc  unconnedcd  fcntcncci. 
Aphoristically,       ^f-<5j-ris't^-kdl-l^ 

ad.     In  the  form  -of  an  aphonTm. 

APHRODIUACALy       SS'M-dc-Zi'i' 
ki\. 

Aphrodisiacx^  affn2)-dlzh'( 

(45 1).     Relating  to  the  venereal  difcafe. 

Apiary,  4'p^4-r^.  s.  (534).  Tlic 
place  where  beea  are  kept. 

ApitcEy  4-p^^re'.  ad.  To  the  part  or 
(hare  of  each. 

Apish,  4'pi(b.  a.  Having  the  quali- 
ties of  an  ape,  imitative ;  foppilh,  afTc^ed ; 
iillj,  trifling ;  wanton,  playful 

Apishly,  &'pifh-ld.  ad.  In  an  apifli 
manner. 

Apishrcss,  Vpl(h*n£s.  s.  Mlmjckryp 
foppery. 

ApiTPATy  4-pit'pit.  ad.  With  quick 
palpitation. 

ApoCALYPARt  a-p&k'i-llpt.  s.  Revela- 
tion, a  word  ufed  only  of  the  facred  wrlt- 
ing»- 

Apocalyptical,  d-pok-a-llp't^-kaL  a. 
Containing  revelation. 

Apocope,  a-p6k'6-p^.  s.  A  figure, 
when  the  laft  letter  or  fy liable  is  taken  away. 

Apocrv STICK,  5\p-6-kri'is'tik.  a.  Re- 
pelling and  aftringent. 

Apocrypha,  d-p6k'rd-fu.  s.  (qi). 
Books  added  to  the  (acred  writings,  of 
doubtful  authors. 

Apocryphal,  i-pok'r^-fal.  a.  Nojt 
canonical,  of  uncetuin  authority  ^contain- 
ed in  the  apocrypha. 

Apocryphally,  A-p6k'rt.f4i-U.  ad. 
Uncertainly^ 

AvocaypHALKCSs,  &-pak'r6>f]|l-nds.  &. 
Unceruinty. 

Atodictical,  ip-A.-difc't^-kil.  a. 
monaratMT 

ApoDixis,l^-A-dik'slf. «.  (527). 
monfiratjon. 

Apoojbom,  ip-A-j6'6n.  (517).      1  ^ 

Apoobb,  ip'6*j^.  (503).  3 

'  A  point  in  the  heavens,  in  which  the  fun, 
or  a  pkmet,  it  at  the  greateft  diftance  poffi<- 
ble  from  the  earth  in  iu  whole  revolution. 
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AVOLOGETICAL,     4p-p61-6-jfit'^-k^l.  1 

Apologbtick,  a-p6Ko.]^t'ilc.  j 

a.    That'inhich  U  ijud  in  defence  of  any 

thing. 
To   Apologue,  i-pin6-jiie.   v.    n. 

To  plead  in  favour. 
Apologue,  ip'A-lfig.  s.  (338)  (503 >. 

Fable,  dory  contrived  to  teach  fome  moral 

truth. 
Apology,  H-p6r&-jd,  s.  (518).    De- 
fence, excttfe. 
AP0MEC0MBTRY4p'6-ni^-k6m'm^-ti^. 

t.  (517 ).    The  art  of  meafuring  things  at 

a  didanc^. 
Aponeurosis,  d-p4n-ntLi-ri'sls.  s.  An 

ezpanfion  of  a  nerve  into  a  membrane. 
Apophasis,  d-p(^f  a-sis.  s.  .( 520).     A 

figure  by  which  the  orator  feepis  to  wave 

what  he  would  plainly  infinuate. 
AP0PHLEGMATicK,4p-6  flSg'nid-tik.a. 

(5io\    Drawing  away  phlegm. 
APOPHLEGMATi8M,4p-o-fl^g'ma-tizm. 

s.    A  medicine  to  draw  phlegm* 
Apophtwpgm,  dp'6-/^6m,    S-.  (503)- 

A  remarkable  faying. 
Apophyge.  u-p6f^-j6.  s.     That  part 

of  a  column  where  it  begins  to  fpring  out  of 

its  bafe ;  the  fprine  of  a  column. 
Ap' PHYsis,  a-pori-sls.  s,  '520).  The 

prominent  parts  of  fome  bones ;  the  fame  as 

procdb. 
Apoplectical,  ap-d-pUk'td-kal.  1 
Apoplectick*  dp.6-pl^k'tik.        J 

Relating  to  an  apoplevy. 
Apoplexy,  sl.p'o-plt^!>s6.  8.  (517).  A 

fndden  deprivation  of  ali  feniation. 
Aporia,  4-p6'ri£-i.  «.  (505)  19a).     A 

figure  by  which  the  ipeaker  doubts  where  to 

begin. 
Ap'^rrhoba,   ip^pAr-rd'i.     s.     (9a). 

Effluvium,  emanation. 
Aposiopesis,     i-p6zh-^-6-p^'sls/    s. 

C510).    A  form  of  fp«ech,  by  which  the 

Speaker,  through  fome  affedion  or  vche- 

mency,  breaks  off  his  fpeech.  (526). 
Apostacy,  d-p6s'td-s6.  s.  Departure 

irom  what  »  man  has  profeiTed  $  it  is  gene* 

rally  applied  to  religion. 
Apostate,  a-p6s'tAte.  s.  (91 ).      One 

that  has  forfakcn  his  religiaik. 
A  post  ATI  c  A  L,     ap»p6&-t4t'^-k41.      a. 

After  the  manner  oi  an  apoflyto. 
To  Apostatize   &-p&s't&-tize.   v.  n. 

To  forfake  one*«  reHgion* 
To  Apostematr.  a-p6s'ti^-m4te.  V*  n 

(91).    To  fwell  and  corrupt  into  matter. 
ApOstsmation,  4-p6s-t^TftA^fh&o.  s. 

Xhegathering^of  a  hoUow  purulent  tumour. 
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Aposteme,  dp'6-ft6rae,  s 
hollow  fwellingy  an  abfcefs. 

Apostlf,  ^.pos'fl.  s.  (472)  (405 '^.  A 
perfon  fent  with  mandates,  particufatjly  ap« 
plied  to  them  whom  our  2)aviour  dcpute<l  to 
preach  the  gofpel. 

f!f  Thb  word  is  fometimcs  heard  in  the  pul- 
pit >  as  if  divided  into  a-fo-fiU  i  the  lecoad 
fyllable  like  the  firft  of  /«-««.  If  the  Iod^ 
quantity  of  the  0,  in  the  Latiii  ^p^mimj.  Is 
urged  for  a  fimilar  length  of  the  £ngH{h 
apofilt^  let  us  only  turn  to  No.  537  of  the 
Principles,  and  we  ihall  fee  the  futility  of  ar- 
guing from  the  Latin  quantity  to  ours.  If 
.thelicreafonsare  not  fatisfedory*  it  is  hoped 
that  thofe  who  are  abettors  of  this  fio^lar 
proAtinciation  will  alter  e^if-tU  into  ^-^i-ftU. 
the  fecond  fyllable  like  fie^  and  then  thcir 
reafoning  and  practice  will  be  untfarm. 

a\postlj:ship,  d-p&s'fl-lliip.  s.  The 
office  or  dignity  of  an  apo^e. 

Apostolical,  dp-p5s-i6r6-kll.  a.  IDxi- 
Uvcred  by  the  apoftJes- 

AposTOL)CALLY,ap-6s-t&r£-k&l-16.  ad. 
In  the  manner  of  the  apolUcs. 

Apostolic,  dp-6s-t6rUk.  a.  (509).. 
Taught  by  the  apoftles. 

Apostrophe,  d-p6s'tr6-ft.  s.  (518). 
Id  rhetorick,  a  diverfioa  of  fpeech  to  ano- 
ther perfon  than  the  fpeech  appointed  did 
intend  or  require  ;  in  grammar,  the  contrac- 
tion of  a  word  by  the  ufe  of  a  conuna,  a» 
tho'  for  though« 

To  Apostrophize,  d-p6s<tTo-flze.  v. 
a.    To  addrefs  by  an  apoftrophe. 

A  post  u  ME,  ap'6-ftume.  s.  ($0^^^  A 
hollow  tumour,  filled  with  pnrolait  matter- 

AprrHKCARV,  d-p6/A'6-ka-r^.  s*  A 
man  whofe  employment  it  is  to  keep  medi- 
cines for  fale.  (470)' 

f^  There  is  a  corrupt  pronunciation  of  this 
word,  not  confined  to  the  vulgar*  as  if  it 
were  written  Ap^cery. 

Apothegm,  ^p'6^/>em.  s,  (503).  A 
remarkable  faying. 

Apotheosis,  dp  &-/M;i'-sis.  s*  Deifi- 
cation. 

0r  This  woid,  like  M€tam9rpb^yham  dcfcrt- 
ed  its  Latin  accentuation  on  thepa^nUirearc 
fyllable,  and  returned  to  its  erigiisal  Greek 
accent  on  the  antepeooltimate.  Sec  Princi- 
ples, No.  503,  page  49.  The  other  words 
of  this  ternu^tion,  as  Amadipt^^  .Atutptt/h^ 
&c.  retain  tne  I^tin  accent,  though  all  thefe 
words  in  Greek  have  the  accent  on  the  ante- 
penultimate. This  accentuation  00  theaR- 
tepenultimate  is  fo  Agreeable  to  the  geniu» 
of  our  own  tongueJSGu  it  ia  no  woader  it  is 
fo  prevalent.  Johnfoa,  Sheridan^  Kcnrick, 
Afh,  Soott,  JBucl{«ii«n,^Biiley,  and  ^enj- 
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kfe adopted  it  as  I  fiaTc  done;  aad  00I7 
Smidi,  Barclay,  and  Eotick,  accent  the  pc- 
wrttMMte.  bo  eminent  a  poet  as  Garth  ap- 
proves of  tfae  choice  I  have  made,  where  he 

**  AXbu  the  prince  of  hkceleftial  Hue 
**  An  mfttke^tf  and  rites  divine." 

A?OTOMB,  i-p6t'6.nie.  s.  The  rc- 
nuadcr  or  difference  of  tvo  incommenfur- 
able  ^oantitics. 

Afosem,  ip'd-z^ziL  s.  (503).  A  dt- 
codion. 

To  A??AL,  ip-pXll'.  V.  a.  (406).  To 
fright,  to  dcprc&. 

(If  I>t.  ]QhnfioQ  teUs  ns^that  this  word  might 
mfsn  proaeriy  have  been  written  Appalt ; 
and  we  fedBacwi,  inhis  Hiftory  of  Henry 
Vn.  aAnsDy  writes  the  compound  AppaU* 
memf.  Whether  Johnfon  foands  his  opinion 
upon  the  ^  coloor  which  fear  generally 
proihices,  oropon  the  derivation  of  the  word 
from  the  Avoch  Apfa&r^  it  cannot  be  cer- 
cainly  inowa ;  hat  this  is  certain,  that  this 
word  has  been  feoftca  rhymed  with«tf,W/, 
/iff>  &c.  that  fnch  a  change  at  IH,  Johnfon 
recoBsncnda  wonldbeattended  with  nofmall 
iocoa^Kmence.  Ittnay  be  obfenFed  too,  that 
fpeHing  this  word  with  finglc  ;  as  he  has 
done,  is  at  variance  with  its  general  pro- 
nundatic9:£Qr  oDcA  when  final,  does  not 
hroadea  thta  Hfce  chat  in  all^  but  leaves  it  in 
the  /bond  of  that  vowel  in  fal-Uw,  iaUUw, 
&c.^  Conlidering  tberefiore  that  the  pronun- 
ciatian  of  this  word  isfo  irrevocably  fixed;  it 
is  bot  bof rowing  an  /  from  the  Latin  FmUn 
to  make  the  ibond  and  the  fpelling  ezadly 
condpood.  We  are  often  foiid  of  neglcding 
the  French  for  the  Latin  etymology  when 
there  is  no  occefity,— in  the  prefent  cafe 
fi^c^  a  piciierence  would  he  commendable. 

ApPALENEHT/lp.pMrindnt.  s.  De- 
preSoa,  mipreffioB  of  fear. 

A?PAifjiGE,ap'p4.iiijc.  s.  (90)  (503). 
Lands  fiet  ap4rt  for  the  maintenance  of 
yooBger  du&en. 

Af^AniiTci,  *pp4"rA't^3.  1.  Thofc 
x-iMOg*  wfaich  ire  pi*»^4cd  for  the  dccom- 
phUunesa:  el  my  p^f  pofe  ;  ;is  the  tool*  of  a 
rrade,  the  itaBifspc  of  a  houle;  etjuJpagc, 

A p  f^AR EL,  Ip-pViL  s.  Dress,  veftutc  j 

^ff^maJ  hab^iaicnts. 
To  *-v  p  pAK  1 1.,  ap-pir'^1 .  V*  a*  To  drisft, 

i  -jodke  J 19  cwver,  or  deck, 
A .  f  ifci^iiT,  4j>-pi'r^nt,  a^i  Plain,  mdu- 
"^^^  feemlng,  not  re^l ;  vtCiUe  ;  open, 
"'^-«ftnht;  ctTtain,  »ot  p-cfumptive- 
Ap^AtimTi.T,  ap-pA'rC-nt-Rs  ad.  Evi- 

A  r^r  4«rrmji,4p>p^  rifli'AiL  5,  Appear- 


ancc,  vifibility ;  a  vifible  objea ;  a  rpcdf^ 

a  walking  fpirit;  fomething  only  apparent, 

not  real ;  t  he  vifibility  of  fame  lominary. 

Apparitor,    4p.p^r'6.tiir.    s.     (98). 

The  loweft  officer  of*the  ecdefiaftical  coUrt.^ 

ro  Appay,  3lp  pA'.  V.  a.     To  latisfy. 

Po  Appeach,  Ip-pitfh'  V.  a.    To  ac- 

cnfe ;  to  cenftirc,  to  reproach. 

Appeachmemt,  fi^ -p^tlh'm^nt.  », 
Charge  exhibited  againft  any  man. 

To  Appeal,  &p.p^lc'.  v  n.  To  tranT- 
fer  a  caufe  from  one  to  another;  to  caU 
another  as  wttneis. 

Appeal,  ap-p^lc'.  s.  A  removal  of  a 
caiUe  from  an  inferior  to  a  foperior  coort ; 
in  the  oonimon  law,  an  accufation ;  a  call 
upon  any  as  witnefe. 

Appealart,  ap-p4l1dnt.  $.  He  that 
appeals. 

To  Appear,  dp-p^re'.  ▼.  n.  To  be  in 
fight,  to  be  vifible ;  to  b^ome  vifible  as  a 
fpirit ;  to  exhibit  one's  felf  before  a  court ; 
to  feem,  in  oppofition  to  reohty ;  to  be  plain 
beyond  difpute. 

Appearance,  ^p-p^'rHofe.  s.  The  ad 
of  coming  into  fight ;  the  thing  feen ;  fern- 
blanft,  not  reality;  outfide  fliow ;  entry  in- 
to a  place  or  company;  exhibitiAD  of  the 
perlbn  to  a  court ;  preience,  mien ;  probabi- 
lity, Hkclihood. 

Appearer,  dp-p^'nar.  ».  (98).  The 
perfoii  that  appears. 

Appeasabli,  ap-p^'24-bi.  a.  (405). 
Reconcikabla. 

Appeasablencss,  dp-pd'z&-bl-i>£».  s. 
Reconcileahlenefs. 

To  AppaASi,4p*p^ze'.v.a.  Toquict, 
fb  put  in  a  fiate  of  paacc ;  to  pacify,  to  re*> 
concile. 

Appiasement,  &p-p^ae-mtot.  s.  A 
fiaie  of  peace. 

Appeasbr,  dp  p^'zAr.  s.  (98).  He  that 
pacifies,  he  that  gmets  diihirbances. 

Appellant,  dp  p^l'ldnt.  s.  A  challen- 
ger; one  that  appeals  from  a  lowei  to  a 
higher  power. 

Appellate,  dp-pAlldte.  s*  (91).  The 
perfoD  appealed  againft. 

APPELLATION)         dp-p^4d'fll{^n#         •• 

Name.        "* 
Appellative,  dp-p^rid-tlv.  s.  (1J7). 

A  name  common  to  9S  cttht  lanie  kind  cf 

^aes  \  as  man,  horic. 
Appellativbly,  dp-pdlld-iiv46.  ad. 

According  to  the  mannef  of  nouns  appeUa 

tivet 
Appellatory,     dp-p^l1dptAr«r£.     a. 

That  which  contains  an  appeal.  (jXft). 
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Appellee,  dp-p*l-l^'.  s.    One  who  is 

•fo  APPBN0,  fip-p^ncP.  V.  a.  To  hang 

•  any  thing  upon  ancthcr^to  add  to  fomeChing 

•  asanacceffory*    . 
Appendage,    apf^'d&je.    s.     (90). 

SonKthbg  added  to  another*  thing,  without 
bieing  ncceffary  to  its.eflence. 
ApptNDA>iT,ap-pin'dADt.  a.  Hanging 

to  fomething  eUe ;  annexed,,  ceocomiunt. 
Appkndant,  ap-p&n'dSnt.  s»  An  acci- 
dental or  adventitioui  part. 
To  AppENDiCATE,4p-p&n'd6-k4tc.v.a. 

(9j}.  To  add  to  another  thing. 
Appenjdicatios,  4p.p^n-d^-k4'fkfln.  s. 

(459).    Annexion. 
Appemdix,  4pp^n'dlks.  s.  Something 
appended  or  added;  an  adjond  or  coocomi* 
taot. 
To  Appertain,  ftp-pir-tine'.  v.  n.  To 
belong  to  as  of  right ;  to  belong  to  by  na- 
ttire. 
APPBftTAlNMEHT,  &p  p^r-t^nC'lH^t.  S. 
That  which  belongs  to  any  rank  or  dignity. 
Appertkmancb,    dp  p6r't6-n4nfe.    s. 

That  which  belongs  to  another  thmg. 
Appertinbnt,  Sp-pfir't^-n^nt.  a.    Be- 
longing, relating  to. 
Appetence,  dp'pe-t^fe.  1  ^^ 
Appetency,  ilp'pe-tfin-s6.  J 

Carnal  defire. 
Appetibility,    ap-pfit-tW>ll'i'-te.     s 

The  q^uaiicy  of  being  defirable. 
Appktiblf,     dp'pt-t^-bl.    a.    (405). 

DcGnble. 
Appetite,  ilp'p^-^^e  s.  (155).     The 
natural  dcfire  of  good;  the  defire  of  fcnfual 
pTeaiurc ;  violent  longing ;  keenoc£»  of  fto- 
niacb,  hunger. 
Ar PETITIONS,  app^-tlfli'An. 

Defire. 
Appftitive,    ip'p^-t^-tlv, 
which  defircs. 


s.  (507). 
That 


a. 


To  Applaud,  ^p-pUwd'. 


V.  a.    To 
;  topraife  in 


praifc  by  clapping  the  hands 

generaL 
Applauikr,  dpplWddr.  s.  (98).  He 

that  praifes  ot  commends. 
Applause,  ap-pl^wz'.s.  Approbation 

loudly  exprefiedl 
Api'LE,4p'pl.  s.  (405).     The  fruit  of 

the  apple  tree;  the  pnpit  of  the  eye. 
AppLtwoMAN.  up'p -WLim-iin.  s.    A 

woman  that  fells  apples. 
Appliablb,  5p  ph'i-bl*a«  (405).  That 

which  may  be  applied. 
Appliance,  apHpli'lnfe.  s.  The  a^  of 

applying,  the  xhiim  applied* 


Applicability,  ip'pl^-k^-bll'A-ti.  s- 
The  quality  of  being  fit  to  be  applied. 

Applicable,  ap'pl^-kd-bl.  a.  That 
which  may  be  applied. 

Applicableness,  dp'pl6-k4-bl-n^s.  s. 
FitneTs  to  be  applied. 

Applicably,  ip'plf-ka-bl5.  ad.  la 
fvch  manner  as  that  it  may  be  properly  ap- 
plied". 

Applicatb,  ap'pl^-kite,  s.  (9i>  A 
right  line  drawn  acrofs  a  curve,  ib  as  to  bi- 
fed  the  diameter. 

Application,  dp  pK-kA'(hftn.  s.  The 
aA  of  applying  any  thing  to  another ;  the 
diing  applied ;  the  a&  of  applying  to  any 
perfoB  as  a  petitioner ;  the  employment  of 
any  means  for  a  certain  end  ;  hitenfenefs  of 
thought,  clofe  lludy;  attention  to  fome  par- 
ticular affair. 

Applicative,  &p ^I^-k4-tiv.  a.  Be- 
longing to  application.  (5 1  a). 

Applicator Y,  4p'pl^^k«l-tAr-ri.  a.  Be- 
longing to  the  aA  of  applying.  (51^)- 

To  •  Appl«»  d-pll'.  V.  a.  To  put  one 
thing  to  another ;  to  lay  medicaments  upon 
a  wound ;  to  make  ufc  of  as  relative  or  Ci- 
table ;  to  put  to  a  certain  ufe ;  to  fix  the 
mind  upon,  to-ihady ;  to-have  recoorfe  to»  as 
a  petitioner ;  to  ply,  to  keep  at  work. 

To  Appoint,  dp-p6int'.  v.  a.    To  fix 
any  thing;  to.eftabli(h  any  thing  by  decree ; 
to  fumifii  in  all  points,  to  eqnip. 
Appointer,  ap-poin't&r.  5.(98).  He 

thatiettles  or  fixes. 
AppoiNTMEitT,  ^p-p6int'm^nt.  s.  Sti- 
pulation ;  decree,  eftablifhrnent  i  diredion : 
order ;  equipment,  furniture ;  an  allowanct 
paid  to  any  man. 
To  Apportion,  &p-p6re'fli&n.  v.  a. To 
fet  out  in  juft  proportions. 

Ap  PORTION  mrnt,  dp-p&rc'flifln-mcm. 
8.    A  dividing  into  portions. 

To  ApposB,i^-pAzc'.  V.  a.  To  put 
queftion%to. 

Apposjte,  ip'p&-zlt.  a.  (156).  Pro- 
per, fit,  well  adapted. 

Appositely,  ap'p6-zit-l)6.  ad.  Pro- 
perly, fitly,  luitably. 

Appo8itbness»  ^'p6-«k-n/^.  s«  Fit 
nefii,  propriety,  fvitableneis. 

Apposition,  &p*p6-zl(Vi&n.  s.  The 
addition  of  new  matter ;  in  grammar,  th'. 
putting  of  two  nouns  in  the  fame  cafe. 

To  Appraize,  4p-prAze^  V.  a«  Toic: 
a  price  upon  any  thing. 

Appraiser,  4p-prtt'zir.  s.  (98).  A 
perfon  appointed  ta  fet  a  price  v^aa  ihiaf 
tobefoid; 
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uc  a|>i  rthcrtdcil  or 


■  C.i|11|«ti:^ 

i.j  Ljy  which 
rMrpicioJi  of 


vh-K, 


r»T/nMs,     I,     {140)* 

anf   to  ftTvc 

■        .  oTidition  th?it 

,  iQ  tihc  mcfui  time,  cn- 

fum  tit  ht>ttrt*  (i4ai- 
\ii,     V*   a. 

.ppTffn*icc» 

utp,    3. 


1.  To  ill' 
V,  n.    Td 

'    4^  time  I 

T    a»    To 


LM  jmicji  ^  ill  bw^  I 


<3ni»t^^  '^--'  f     ^    Til  of  ndYiDeicf  . 

/\ r I" « Oil ctitAyHTf  ii p^ pr€jt A ' m^o£4    >. 

ad  of  f"' "  1  LipfcfliniE  hixiifdf  {tIciI* 

fiippe: 

A  Ff  it  OOF,  i<p-pr6<ii'',  s^   Commemlsu 

Tn  A  t* r  i a  p IK qii  a,  ilp-pnV'plril'*  r,  a.  j 

T^  draw  tu.ar  te>.     Nui  iit  uk« 
ApFROPiiiA&Li,    dp-pi6')>rc-4-bK     a. 

Th at  whi  c  h  may  Uc  u  p n  r*  -t^r  1 1  r  - ■  .1 , 
To  ArriDriMTt,  v. 

**  (5(11*  Trt  ctiiilji^ii  '  .  f  *if<f  ! 

right  ^  til  ni^kc  fj'.  L  J 
to  Alii:QiiiEc  A  benefice. 

AppaoPAUTi)    ip-pri'pt4  4ie.         ii. 
( ^i ) .    retuUiTt  €  ooiigncd  m  ibm<  jnrtko- 

Aj'rEOfSiATiOKj  ap*prM  pre-i'fliOti,  ». 
The  apf  Ijcjtloci  of  ftimethlng'  to  ipariiciiJif 


iif  fbitie  tti  1^  ._  .  Jiap'- I 

irr»  bilhopnck,  or  coikge* 
AppRorftiATOfi^  jippr&*pr^4'ttjir.     s» 

irie  ihmt  b  piiUclTcii  ul  an  appropriated  bc:-^ 

Appaotablk,  iip-pfA<l'vi-bL  a.  That 

whidt  eicrit^  Approbwiian. 

AprfiovAL,   Ap-ptd6'v4l-    I.     Appto- 

AfffcovAJiCB,  3i|>prt*j<i'irAiife,  s.    Ap- 

prplMtioti.     KoT  m  li/e. 
To  A  F  p  R  o  V  E ,    il  p-  r  r<i^ '» v',    V .  a.    To 

l^ke^  to  bf  pl^aTctl  ^nh  ;  tp  rtpreft  likinff  : 

to  prove,  tg  flaow  ^  td  cipcrteut*  ;  to  null e 

Wfjithi'  uf  ;ipproh:it!ii>[l» 

A !» p  m  n  V  c  %\  t  N  T ,    lip-pnldT'inthi t      s. 

Approbation,  liking* 

ApFRovj-it  Ap-pniAViV.  s.  (9S)*  He 

tliat  appr£tve»^  he  lilftt  roakcf  trml ;  ki  Uw. 
cnic  th^t>  touhffing  felony  ^  hmik^f^  ac- 
cuks  another. 

To  ApffcoxrMAT^t  iip-pr6k%'€*m4te. 
r*  n.  [91),  Toipproach,  todnw  nc»r  Ifl. 

^  Thi*  word,  ai  a  verb,  »  not  in  johQi<»0 ; 
byt  Its  very  frc^iufftit  ufe  among  gond  wri- 
ter) and  fp«a1i«r*  U  a  foffidcnl  *i*thor*ry  for 
it*  iafertion  here,  triihoui  thr  Uoubic  01 
Searching  !«»  »  pT<f*fe4eiJi^ 
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cy  (559)' 

Ap»fcOxiMA^TE,  dp-pruks'6-mite.  a. 
Near  to. 

Approximation,  ip-prok-B^-mi'ftAn. 
s.  ApproabcH  to  any  thing;  coatinual  ap- 
proach nearer  ftill»  and  nearer  to  die  quan< 
tity  fought. 

Appulsh,  ap'pAlfe.  s.  The  zA  of 
ftriking  againft  any  thing. 

A»RicoT,  or  Ap&icocKy  i'prA-k6t.  s. 
A  kind  of  wall  fruit. 

0^  The  latter  manner  of  writing  this  word 
is  grown  Tulgar. 

April,  i'pril.  s.  The  fourth  month  of 
the  year,  January  counted  firft. 

AproNv  ^'piVn.  s.  (417).  A  cloth 
hung  before,  to  keep  the  other  drefs  clean, 
or  for  ornament. 

Apron,  ^'piw\.  s.  (417).  A  piece  of 
lead  which  covers  the  touch-hole  of  a  great 
gun, 

Apron'BD,  ^'p^rnd.  a.  (362).  Wear- 
ing an  apron. 

Apsis,  4p'&ls.  s.  The  higher  ap{^  is 
denominated  aphelion,  or  apogee ;  the  low- 
er, perihelion,  or  perigee. 

Apt,  4pt.  a.  Fit ;  having  a  tendency 
to;  inclined  to,  led  to ;  ready,  quick,  as. an 
apt  wit ;  ({Ualified  for. 

To  Aptate,  Ip'tAte.  v.  a.  (91).  To 
make  fit. 

Aptitude,  ap'te-tide.  s.  Fitnefsj  ten- 
dency; difpofition. 

Aptly,  apt'16.  ad.  Properly,  fitly; 
jullly,  pertinently ;  readily »  acutely,  as  he 
learned  his  bufinefs  very  aptly. 

Aptness,  ipt'n^s.  s .  Fitncfs,  fui table- 
nefs;  difpofition  to  any  thing;  quicknefs  of 
apprehenfion;  tendency. 

Aptote,  Sp'tdte.  s.  Anounvhichis 
not  declined  with  cafes. 

Aqua,  4'kwa.  s.  (92).  Water. 

Aq^a*fortis,  ak-kwi-for'tis.  ».  A 
corrofive  liquor  made  by  diililllng  purified 
nitre  with  calcined  vitriol. 

Ac^y A- MARINA,    i,k-kw4n)i-ri'nd. 
The  Beryl. 

Aqua-vit-e,  ak-kw^-vt't^.  s.  Bran- 
dy. 

Achjatick,  ^-kw^tlk.  a.  That  which 
inhabits  the  water ;  th^  which  grows  in  the 
water. 

AQUATiLE,4k1cwi-til.  a.  (145).  That 

.  which  inhabits  the  water.  (503'. 

AqufiDUCT,  ak'k'w^-d&t^.  s.  A  con- 
veyan^  made  for  carrying  water. 

AouEous,  aicwA-As.  a.  (534).  Wa- 
tery. 


Fitc,  fa^  f^ll,  fit ;— m^,  mit ;— pine,  pin  ;- 


Aqueovsness,  4'kw6>As-n^s.  s.  Wa- 

teri&nefs. 
Aquiline,  Ik-wd-lb.  a.  (145).  "Re- 

fembling  an  eagle;  when  applied  totbe  nofe» 

liooked. 
Aquosr,  i-kwtfc'%   a.  Watery. 
Aquosity,    d-kwos'^-t^*    s.     (511). 

Waterinefs. 
Arable,  ftr'&bl.    a.    (405).  Fit  for 

tillage. 
0"  The  a  in  the  fiftk  fyilable  of  this  word 

hai  the  fliort  found  as  much  as  if  the  r 

were  dottble.    The  fame  may  be  obierved 

off  every  accented  «  befora  r,  followed  bf  a 

vowel.  (81)  (168). 
A  ran  sous,    4-r4'n£-ds.  a.      Refiem- 

bltng  a  cobweb. 
A  RATION,  li-rA'flidn.  s»    The  aft  or 

ptaSice  of  ploughing, 
AratOry,  ar'4-tAr-r*.  a*  {5 12).  That 

whifch  contributes  to  tillage. 
Arbalist,  ^r'ua-rift.  s.    (503).     A 
T  crols-bow. 
Arbiter,  ir'W-ti'ir.  s.  (98).  A  judge 

appointed  by  the  parties,  to  whoCe  decpr- 

mination  they  voluntasjly  fubniit ;  a  judge. 
Arbitrable,  ir'b^-rri-bl.  a.  Arbitra- 
ry, depending  upon  the  wilL 
Ak  Bi  r  ra  M  e  n  r ,     ^r-  blt'tdl-ni^ot.     s . 

Will,  determination,  dioice« 
Arbitrarily,     dr^b^.trlr^-li.       ad. 

With  no  other  rule  than  the  will;  defpoti- 

cally,  abfohitcly. 
Arbitrariness,  ir'W-tri-r^-nfe.     s. 

Defpoticalnefs. 
Arbitrarious,     Hr-b^-tri'rA-As.       a. 

Arbitrary,  depending  on  the  will. 
Arbitrariously,     ir-b^-^^'r6-5s-W. 

ad.  According  to  mere  will  and  plealune. 
A  R  b  1  r  R  Aft  Y,  ^r'bMri-rfi .  a .  Oefpotick» 

abfolute ;    depending  oni  no  rule,  capirici- 

ous. 
To  Arbitratr,  ir'h^-trite.  v.  a.  (91 ). 

To  decide,  to  determine  ;  to  judge  of. 
Arbitration,  ir-b^-tr^ftifln-  s.  The 

determination  of  a  caufc  by  a  judge  mutual- 
ly agreed  on  by  the  parties. 
Arbitrator,  4r-W.triL'tiV.  s.  (521). 

An  cxtraordiaary  jndge  betweet  party  and 

party,  chofen  by  their  mutwl  oonfedc  ;  a 

governor;   a  prefident;  he  tHht  ha»  the 

power  of  a&icg  by  hi?  ownc^Oice  %  the  dc* 

terminer. 

ARBlTRBM6NT,4r-blt'tr^lB£nt.S.  I>c- 
cifion,  determination;  compromife. 

Arborary,  &r'bA-rt-r^.  a.  (512).  Of 
or  belonging  to  a  tree. 
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—nil  mdvcy  n6r,  not; — rtbe,  tftb, 

AtBo«tT»itr'bo-r^t.  6.  A  {xnsdl  tree 

orftrnb. 
AftBo&isT,  &r'b6.rift.  s.  A  natural^ 

v^omikcs trees  hit  ftady. 
AuBcaous,  &rl>6*TAs.   a.  (314).  Be- 

AiLBouR,  ir'Wr.  s,  (314).  A  bow- 
er. 

Akbuscle«  &r1>A$.fl.  s.  (351)  (405). 
Abj  little  ihnib. 

Aksotk,   ir'bdte.      s.  •    Strawberry 

tXtt. 

Arc,  &Tk.  s,  A  feginent>  a  part  of  a 

arck;aDircli. 
Arcjjji,  ^-kidc'.    s.     A  continued 

ardu 
ARCAKUM^b-U'nto.  s.  (503).  (Plu- 
ral Are0u\    A  featt. 
ARCH.drtfh.  s.  B»tof  a  circle,  not 
taarc  than  the  laU;  a  hi9diiig  in  form  of  a 
&gBaeBt  of  a  eirde,  uteA  for  bvidges ;  vault 
«fhawa ;  a  ddef. 
To  Arch,  Artfli.  v.a-  To  buijd  arches ; 

tooMcrwichirdia. 
Arch,  irtfli.    a.     Chief,  of  the  firft 

c^S  «r«ggifc«  mirtlifiil. 
Archahgei,  kA'AneTj^h    s.    (354). 

One  of  tfce  h^fccftonkr  of  aofcls. 
C^  Tie  aeccDt  k  fixnetimes  on  Sic^ft  fylla- 

hk,  though  ant  £»  prnperhr. 
AgCHAnGSLf  &rk-ane'j^.  s.  A  plant, 

deadaettk* 
Archangeuck,  &rk-an*jdl1ik.  a.  Be-^ 

Ivigiiiji;  to  ardtaogeb. 
Archbcacoj!,  *  irtlb-b^lcn.     8.    The 

chief  phce  olpro^ieA,  or  of  fignaL 
ARCHBUHott  irtfh-bKb'ilp.  s,  (354). 
Aluflsop  of  die  firft  dali,  wlu>  fuperinteodt 
the  ooodad  of  ochpr  blihpp$  his  fuffi-agrana. 
AicKBisHOfaicx,  4rt(h-t>ifli'Ap-rik.  s. 
The  ftate,  pRm^ce^  or  jiiriididloD  of  an 
artfahiflop, 

ARCMCHAMTsa,  4rt&-tfhan'tAr.  s.  The 

chief  daoter* 
Arcrdi&cov,  irtih-dS'bu  s.  One  that 

&PfBa  the  hi&op's  place  and  office. 
Archoeacomry,     irtfh-d^'kn-r*.     s. 

The  offoe  orjarifdi^Km  of  an  archdeacon. 
AscH2>£AC0«SHUP>  idrtih-d£''kn-iblp..  s. 

The  office  of  as  archdeacon. 
Arcadctkb,  4rtlh-diike'.     s.     A  title 

pwm  to  ptkoaci  Auftria  and  Tufcauy. 
AtcBoucMEss,  4rtih<l&t{li'6s.  s.  The 

^fttt  m  dng^tr  ei  the  archduke  of  Auf- 

tm. 

ARCHrsfLosorHBa,  &itft-(%*I&s'6-fur. 
s.  Chief  phUofiDpher- 


bull  J— 6il ;— poiund  :— Mia,  this. 

Arch  PRELATE,  iitih-prfil'Uic.  8.(91/ 
Chief  prelate. 

ARCHPREbBvrER,  uitfb  prd&'b^-C^r.  s. 

Chief  prclbytcr. 

Archaiology,  ilr-kit.6r6-ji.  s.  A  dif- 
courfe  of  aatiquky. 

Abchaiologick.  &r  ki-6-16d'jik.  a.- 
Relating  to  a  difcourfc  on  antiquity. 

Archaism,  ^r'kd-Um.  s.  (353).  An 
ancient  phrafe. 

Arched,  h'lfhld. part.  a.  Bent  in  the 
form  of  anarch. 

fj"  Wordi  of  this  forin  are  collnquially  pro* 
nouDced  in  one  fyllable  ;  and  thi«  fyllable  in 
one  of  the  hariheft  that  can  be  imagined, 
for  it  founds  at  if  written  arttht,  (3i9)* 

Archer,  drtih'Ar.  s.  Hethatihoots 
with  a  bow. 

Ai^CHERY,  irtfti'Ar-*.  s«  The  ufe  of  the 
bow  ;  the  ad  of  (hooting  with  the  bow  ; 
the  art  of  an  archer. 

Arches-court,  4rt{h'dzc&rt.  s.  The 
chief  and  moft  .ancient  confiftory  that  ho- 
longs  to  the  archhifhop  of  Canterbury,  for 
the  debatiug  of  fpiritual  caufes. 

Archetype,  iKk^.tipo.  s.  (354). The 
original  of  which  airy  rcfemblance  it  made* 

Archetypal, &r-k£-ti'pdl.  a.  Original. 

Archeus,  drkd'As.  t.  (393).  A  pow- 
er that  prclideii  over  the  animal  occonomy. 

Archidiaconal,  ir-ki  di-Ak'6-nil.  a. 
Belonging  to  an  ardidcucon. 

Archirpiscofal,  dr-k6  d-pis'kopdl. 
a.  (354)*  BcloDgiDg  to  an  archbifhop. 

Architect,  ur  kc-tckt  s.  (354).  A 
profeiTor  of  the  art  of  building  ;  a  builder; 
the  contriver  of  any  thing. 

Architectsve,  in  k<^.tdk'tlv,  a.  That 
pcrformt  the  work  of  arch itcdurc. 

Ahchitectomck,  ur-ki-t^k-t6n'nit 
a.  (509).  Th-it  which  has  the  power  or 
ikiU  of  an  architcd. 

Architecturl,  Ar'kt.tM'-tfliiirc.  s, 
(461),  The  art  or  fciencc  of  building  ;  the 
e0cd  or  performance  of  the  Icience  of  build- 
ing. 

AucHiTBAVEtir'kL'-trive.s.  That  part 
of  acolunm  which  lies  immediately  upon  thd 
capital,  and  is  the  lowelt  member  of  the  en- 
tabkture. 

AiicHivts,  3tr'kivcz.  $.(3^4).  The 
places  where  records  or  ancient  writings  arc 
kept. 

Archwise,  Artni'wizc.  a.  (354)-  ^^ 
the  form  of  an  arch. 

ArctatioNi  irk-t^'Ihftn.  s.  Confine- 
ment. 
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«>  (559).— F*t<»  f^^  fl^» 
Arctick,  irk'tik.  a.  Northern. 
Arcuate,  ir'Wi-ite.a.  (91).  Betit  in 

the  form  of  am  arch. 
Arcuation,    ir-ki-4'ftifin.     s.    The 

96t  of   bendiii^   any  thing,   incurvation  ; 

the  ibte  of  being  bent,  curvity,  or  crook- 

€dne& 
Arcuba LISTER,    ^r-kii-b&lls-tilir.    s. 

A  cro&-bow  man. 
Ardency,   ^'d£n-s^.      Ardour,  ea- 

gemefs. 
Ardent,  &r'd£nt.  a.    Hot,  burning, 

fiery;  fierce*  vehexnent;  pafltonate,  affec- 

tknatc. 
Ardently,  &t'd^^^-l^-  ad.  Eagerly,, 

affediooatcly. 
Ard^uRt  &r'di!ir.  s.  (314).  Heat;  heat 

of  afiedion,  as  love,  ddire,  courage. 
ARDuiTY)4r-d&'6-t^.  s.  Heighty  diffi- 
culty. 
Arduous,  ILr'jA-iis.  a.   (293)  (37^). 

Lofty,  hard  to  climb ;  difiicult. 
Arduousnrss,  ir'jA-ds^fis*  s.  (293) 

(376).  Height,  difficulty. 
Are,  ir.  (75).  The  plural  of  the  prc- 

fent  tcnfc  bf  the  verb  To  be. 
Area,  A'r^-ft.  s.  (70)  (545)   (534). 

The  furface  contained  between  any  lines  or 

boundaries  ;  any  open  furface. 
To  a  read,  i-r^d^  t*  a.  To  advife,  to 

diredfc.  Little  ufed. 
Are  faction,  dr-r^fdk'(hi)n.   s.    The 

ftate  of  growing  dry,  the  zA  of  drying. 
To  Arefy,  4r'r^  fi.  v.  a.  To  dry. 
Arenaceous,  &c-6*n4'£hl!is.  a«,(527). 

Sandy. 
Arenosb,  4r-A-n6fe'.  a.  (527).  San- 

dy. 
Arenulovs,  d-r^n'ii-liis.  a.  Full  of 

fmall  fand,  gravelly. 
Areotick,  &-r^-6t'ik.  a.  {534)«  Such 

medicines  as  open  the  pores. 
Argent,  ir'j^nt.a.  Having  the  white 

colour  ufcd  in  the  armorial  coats  of  gentle- 
men, knights^  and  baronets;  filver,  bright 

like  illver. 
Argil,  ^r^U.  s.  Potters  clay. 
ARGiLLACEOust  irJlM4%As.  a.  Clay-; 

ey,  confining  of  argil,  or  potters  clay. 
Argillous, ^rjirids.  a,  (514}.  Con- 

fifiing  of  clay,  «1ayifii. 
Argosy,  Ar'gA-s^.  s.  (503).  A  large 

Yefielfor  merchandice,  a  carrack. 
To  Argue,  ir'gft.  v,  n.  (355).   To 

reafon,  to  oiSer  reafont ;  to  pcrfuade  by  ar- 
gument ;  to  difptttc* 


fit ;— n)6»  m^t ; — pine,  pin  ;— 

Arguer,  4r^gi!uAr.  s.  (98).  A^rea- 
foner,  a  difputer. 

Argument,  4r'gu-m^nt.  s.  A  reafon 
alleged  for  or  againft  any  thing  ;  the  fub- 
jeA  of  any  difconrfe  or  writing ;  the  con- 
tents of  any  work  fummed  up  by  way  of 
abflra<5l  ;  controverfy. 

Arc  u  MENTAL,  drgii-mdn'tal.  a.  Be- 
longing to  argument. 

Argumentation,  &r-gf>mln-ti'fhiln. 
s.  Reasoning,  the  z€t  of  reafbning. 

Argumentative,  ir-gA-men'td-tlv. 
a.  (512  .  Coofiilingof  argument,  contain- 
ing argument. 

Argute,  ar-gAte'.  a.  Subtile,  witty, 
iharp,  fiirilL 

A&iD,  ir'rid.  a.  (81  )•  Dry,  parched 
up. — See  Arable. 

Aridity,  a-rld'd^-t^.  $.  (511).  Dry- 
ncfs,  ficcity ;  a  kind  of  infenfibility  in  devo- 
tion* 

Aries,  A'ri^z.  s.  The  ram;  one  of 
the  twelve  figns  of  die  zodiack. 

fToARiETATB,  &-ri'^t4te.  v;  n.  (91)- 
To  butt  like  a  rara. 

0*  I  have,  in  this  word,  followed  Dr.  }ohn- 
fon,  in  placing  the  accent  on  the  fecond  fyi- 
lablc,  and  not  on  the  firll,  according  to  Mr. 
Sheridan,  and  Dr.  Afli ;  but  I  do  not  very 
well  know  for  what  reafon,  unlefa  it  be 
that  words  of  this  terminatibn  derived 
from  the  Latin  generally  preferve  the  ac- 
cent of  the  original.  See  ptinciplcs.  No. 
503»  *• 

Arietation,  iUrW-tA'flifin.  s.  The  aS 
of  butting  like  a  ram  ;  the  ad  of  batteriiig 
with  an  engine  called  a  ram. 

Arietta,  A-r6-^'td.  s.  (534).  A  fliort 
^»  ^f^ogt  or  tunc 

Aright,  ft-rlte\  ad.  (393).  Rightly, 
without  errour  ;  rightly,  without  crime  ; 
rightly,  without  fatlmg  of  the  end  dcfigned. 

Ar EOLATION,  4-r^-6-]&'(hAn.  s.  (534}> 
Sooth-faying. 

To  Arise,  4-rize'.  v.  n.  pret.  ttrofe, 
part,  arifen.  To  mount  upward  as  the  fun ; 
to  get  up  as  from  ileep,  or  from  reft;  to  re- 
vive from  death ;  to  enter  upon  a  new  fta- 
tion  i  to  commence  hoftility. 

Aristocracy,  ^r-if.t^k1cr&-ft,  s. 
That  form  of  government  which  places  the 
fupreme  power  in  the  nobles. 

Aristocratical,  Ar-rlf-tA-krit't*- 
k&l.  a.  (544)*  Relating  to  arifto- 
cracy. 

Akistocraticalnsss,  Ar-rif-t&-kr&t'- 
t^kil-Q^t.  fr.  An  ariftocratical 
ftate.    . 
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Aa/TH«A»CY,a-rWm4n-fd,s,  A  fore 
teSiDg  of  future  events  by  nuznbcn. 

AfiiTHMBTiCAt,  ir-l/i^raftt'ti-lciJ.  a 
According  to  the  ruka  or  metkodi  of  afith- 

roetick.  .5»7)» 

ARITMMBTICALLV,4r-l/^m5t't^-kSl-W 

ad.  In  an  arithmetical  maoner. 
Arithmeticiam,  4-rW  in^tifii'lb.  s. 

A  mafter  qf  the  art  of  oumbers* 
A»iT«M£TicK,  i-ii/A'm^^jIc.  s.   The 
idenoe  of  oombcrs ;  the  art  of  computation. 
it  There  is  a  fmall,  hut  a  very  geoeral  devi- 
ation from  accoracf  io  pronouncing  thij 
"wwd,  whiA  lies  in  gi^isg  the  firft  i  the 
fcmiA  o£  Ihort  r,  as  if  written  m-etlmetick. 
As  1^  imccuwcy  is  but  trifling,  fi>  it  may 
be  reaified  vitkmt  aay  peat  fingnhiity. 
Ark,  4rL  <j.-..Sec  An.  (77 ).   A  veifel 
to  fwini  upon  the  vatar,  afpally  appHed  to 
that  a  which  VcA  waspfdervcd  from  the 
mmncrfaJdc/age;  the  repo&tory  of  the  co- 
waant  of  God  irith  the  Jewi. 
Awn.  inn.  s.^^^t  Art.    The  llmh 
whid>  reaches  from  the  hand  to  the  ihoul 
det;  thfhrgchooghofatrcc;  aninl€tof 
vmcrfranthefea;  power,  might,  ttsthe 
icailararm. 

To  Abw,  hmu  V.  a.— See  Art.  To 
feniia  with  armour  of  dclbice,  or  wpapons 
ot  obce;  to  plate  with  arty  thing  that 
any  addibtagth  ;  to  iumilh,  to  fit  up. 

To  Arm,  Arm.  t.  n. — See  Art.  To 
caheams;  to  proride  againft. 

AiMADA,  ir.nii'd4.  s.  %ctLvmhago. 
Aoamtasiest  ibr  fea. 

Armadillo,  kt-nA-dVLIb.  s.  A  four- 
footed  Buxml  of  Bralil. 

Armamimt,  ir'ma.m&it.  s.  (503). 
Ananlfaree. 

Ahmatcae,  Ar-mA'tfhire.  s.  (461). 
Amoor. 

AMEirriin,  ir'mfe.rinc.  (149).  J  ^ 
Bdoopngto  a  drove  or  herd  of  cattle.   . 

Armgaukt,  irm'gint.  a.  (214)* 
Slender  IS  die  arm  ;  or  rather,  flendcr  with 


Arm  holi,  Irmtile.  s.    The  cavity 

Boder  the  ihsrider. 
Armigeroi/j,  ir^d'jilr.iTls.  a.  Bear- 

mgarms- 
AtmiLLAjtr,  Sr'mU.la-r*.  a.  Rcfcmb- 
J«g  «  bracelet.-* See  Maxillary. 
Armillated,  Ar'mil-la.tW.  a.  Wear- 

'^S^KK^tSy 

Abmwcs,  irmOngz.     s.    The  iame 

w:thwifle-cloth«fc 

ARMipiTtafCR,     ir-m1p'6^tefc.     s. 
i'weriBwar-  (518). 


ARMii»oTFNT,ir-mip'A-t^t  a.  fligh- 
ty in  war. 

Armistice,  ir'md-ftis.  s.  (503  \  A 
Ihort  truce.  (14a). 

Araalef,  irm'lit.  s.  Alittle.irm; 
a  piece  of  armour  for  the  arm  ;  a  bracelet 
for  the  arm. 

Armoniak,  ir  m6'nA4k.  s.  (505). 
The  name  of  a  fak. 

Armorer.  ir'm^T-Ar.  s  (^57%  He 
that  makes  armour,  or  weapons;  he  thu 
dreifes  another  in  armour. 

Armorial,  dr-m6'r*  il.  a.  Belong- 
faig  to  the  arms  or  efcutcheon  of  a  family. 

Armory,  4r'mi'ir-i.  s.  (557V  The 
place  in  which  arms  are  repofited  for  ufc  ; 
armour,  arms  of  defence;  enfigns  armo- 
rial. « 

ARMOUR,fcr'mAr.  s.  (314)-  Dcfcnfive 

anna. 
Armour-bearer,  ir'mAr-bire'dr.  s. 

He  that  carries  the  armour  of  another. 
Armpit,  irm'ph.  8.  The boUow  place 

,  under  the  (houlder. 
Arms,  krmz.  s.    ("^7).     Weapons  of 

offence,  or  armour  of  defence  ;  a  ftate  of 

hoftiliry ;  war  in  general ;  adion,  the  aA 

of  Uking  arms;  the  enfigns  armorial  of  a 

family. 

Army,  &r'm^.  s.  (482^  A  coHeaion 

of  armed  men,  ohligcd  to  obey  their  gene« 

rals ;  a  great  numher. 
Aromatical,  ir-b'jxAxft-VkX.      > 
Aromatick,  dr.6.mAt1k.  (527;.  J  ** 

Spicy ;  fragrant,  ftrong  ftented. 
Aromaticrs,  dr-6.mdt'iks.  s.  (527), 

Spices. 
Aromatizatiom,  ar-6.mat^.zA'fliAn. 

s.  The  adl  of  (centiog  with  fpices. 
To  Aromatize,  ir'r6-mi-tize.  v.  a. 

To  fccnt  with  fpices,  to  impregnate  with 

fpices ;  to  fcent,  to  perfume. 
Arosk,  i-rAze'.  (554).  The  preterite 

of  the  Tcrb  Arxfe. 
Around,  d-r66nd^  ad.    Io  a  circle, 

00  every  fide. 
Around,    4-r66nd'.     prep.     (545).  ' 

About. 
To  Arouse,  S^r66ze'.  v.  a.  To  wake 

from  flejp ;  to  raife  up,  to  excite. 
Arow,  4-r6'.  ad.  {s^s)-  In  a  row, 
Aroynt,  4-rdlnt'.  ad.  Be  gone,  away. 
Arqurbuse,  ir'kw^bfis.  s.  A  han^ 

gnn. 
Arouebusier,  ftr-kw^-biis-^^r'.  s.  A 

foldier  armed  with  an  arqnehufe.  (270< 
Arracx,    4r-rik^     s.     A  fpiritaotK 

Kqnar.  O 
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(O^  (559)_Fite,  fir,  fldl, 

To  Arriich,  4r-r4nc'.    v.  a.  To  fet 

a  thing  in  order»  in  its  place  ;  a  prifoner  is 

faid  to  be  arraigned,  when  be  is  brought 

forth  to  his  trial ;  to  aqcttfe,  to  charge  with 

faults  in  general^  as  in^  controverfy  or  in 

fatiuc^ 
Arraiokmcnt,  Sr«r4ne'm£nt.  s.  The 

ad  o£arcafgning,  n  charge. 
To  AKHANGEt  ^r-rinje'.  v.  a.  To  put 

in  Uie  proper  order  for  any  purpofe. 
Arrangement^  ir«r^nje'in^nt.  s.  The 

ad  of  putting  in  proper  ordecj  the  ftate  of 

being  put  in  order. 
Arrant,  ir'r&nt.  a.  (80  (82).    Bad 

in  a  high  degree. 
Arrantly,  dr'rint-W.  a.  Corruptly, 

ihamefully. 
Arras,  dr'tds.  s.  (8j)  (82).  Tapcf- 

try* 
Arraught,  ir-r&wt'.  ad.  Seized  by 

Tiolenoe.    Out  of  ufe.. 
Array,  4r-ri'.  .s.    Drcfs;  ovderof 
'  battle ;  in  law,  the  ranking  or  fetting  in 

order. 
To  Array,  ir-r4'.    v.  a..  To  put  in 

order ;  to  deck,  to  drefs* 
ARRAYVRs,4r-ri'firs.  s.  Officers,  who 

anciently  had  the  care  of  feeing  tht  foldiers 

duly  appointed  in  their  armour. 
Arrear,  4r-rto^.  s.   That  which  re- 
mains behind  unpaid,  though  due. 
Arrearage, dr-r^Vdje.  s^  (90).  The 

remainder  of  an4iocouBt. 
Arrentatiox,  4r-rdrf-t4^flidn.  s.Thc 

licenfing  an  dwner  of  lands  in  the  foreft  to 

incloTe* 
Arreptitious,     4r-r^p-tlfh'us»      a. 

Snatched  away ;  crept  in  priTily. 
Arrest,  4r-rM'.  s.  Inlaw, aftopor 

ftay ;  an  arreft  is  a  veftraint  of  a  man's  per- 

fon;  anycaptioi^. 
To  Arrest,  dr-t^R^   v.  a.   To  fetze 

by  a  mandate  from  a  court ;  to  feizeany 

thing  by  law;  to  feise,  ^  lay  hands  on ;  to 

withhold,  |p  hinder;  to  ftop motion. 
ARRifiRF,ar-r^£r'.    s.    The  laft  body 

of  an  army. 
Arrision,  ilr-rizh'fin>  s.   (45 1)*     A 

fmiling  upon. 
Arrival,    4r-rrvM.     s.    The  aft  of 

coming  to  any  place ;  the  attainment  of  any 

purpofe. 
Arrivance,  ir-rl'vinfe.  s.  Company 

coming.  ^ 

To  Arrive,  ir-rive'.  v,n.     To  come 

to  any  place  by  water  ;  to  reach  any  place 

by  travelling ;  to  reach  any  point  i  to  gain 
mi  thbg ;  to  happcik 


fit  J— m^,  m^t ; — plnei  pin ; — 

To  A R  rode,  4r-r6dc'.  v.  a.  To  gnaw 
or  nibble , 

Arrogance,  4r'r6.gdnfe.  1 

Arroganoy,  4r'i>6-g4n-si.  J  ^' 

The  ad  or  quality  of  taking  much  tipon- 
one*s  ftlf. 

Arrogant,  ir'ro^int.  a.  {81)  (82). 
Haughty,  proudi 

Arrogantly,  ^r'rA-gant-lc.  ad-  lit 
an  arrogant  manner; 

Arrogantness,  Ib-'n^gibitpn^s.  s. 
Arrog^ce. 

To  Arrogate, ^r'r^-g4te.  v.  a..{9i). 
To  claim  vainly  ;  to  exhibit  unjoft  claims. 

Arrogation,  dr-r6-g&'ih(^n.  s.  A 
claiming  in  a  proud  manner. 

Arrosion,  ar-rA'zh^n.  s.  (451).  A 
gnawing. 

Arrow,  ir'ri.  s.  (327).  The  pointed 
weapon  whichis^fhot  from  a  bow.  ^ 

Arrowhead,  ^r^rA-h£d.  s.  A  water 
plant.. 

'Arrowy,  Ar'tA-fi.  a,  Confifting  of 
arrows* 

Arse,  kfCt.  s.  The  buttocks: 

Arsb-foot,  &rs'f&t.  s.  A  Jtmd  of 
water  fowl. 

Arse-smart,  irsTmirt.  s.  A  plant. 

Arsenal,  3:r's^-nU.  s.  A  rcpofitor)- 
of  thingB  requifitc  to  war,  a  magastoc. 

Arsenical,  ^r-sto'^kiil.  a.  Contain- 
ing atfcnick* 

Arse  NICK,  &rfe'nik.  s.  A  mmeralfub- 
CUince ;  a  violent  corrofive  poifon* 

Art,  &rt.  s.  (77).  ITic  power  of  do- 
ing fomething  not  Uught  by  naiture  wad.  in- 
OtmA ;  a  fcicncc,  as  the  liberal  arts ;  a  tzsule  ; 
artfiilnefs,  (kill,  dexterity ;  cunning. 

0^  As  a  before  r,  followed  by  a  vowel,  baa 
the  (hort  or  fourth  found,  fo  when  it  is  fol- 
lowed bj^a  confonant  it  has  the  long  or  fc* 
condfoufld.    See  Arabu,  (^8t)  (168). 

Arterial,  ir-t^'r^Al.  a.  That  which 
relates  to  the  artery,  that  which  is  contained 
in  the  artery.. 

Artbriotomy,  ir-t^r^-it'tA-m^  s. 
The  operation  of  letting  blood  from  the  ar- 
tery ;  th£  cutting  of  an  artery,  (518). 

Artery,  Ar'tiir-6.  s.  {sS$)*  An 
artery  is  a  conical,  canal,  conveying  the 
blood  from  the  heart  to  all  parts  m  xh- 
body.  ^ 

Artful,  a.rt'f&l.     a.     (174).     Per- 
formed with  art ;  artifleial,  not  amtaral 
cutming,  ikilful,  dexterous. 

Artfully,  &n'Kil-l^.   ad ^  With  art. 

ikilfally. 
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» DO)  mdrc,  nor,  not ; — tibe,  tAb,  bftll ;— 611  ;~pAind ;— ^i^in,  thi&. 


AirFDL«£4s,  anTid-n^s.    s.    Skill, 


AfTHKiTicK,  ir-Mrk'ik.  (509).  \ 
Ahthritical,  ir^Ark'*-kAl.       j  ' 
Gouty,  rehtjog  to  the  goat  ;  Pelsti^  to 


(405/ 


Artichoke,   ir't^-tlhike,     s.     This 

pbat  a  very  like  the -thiftle,  bat  hath  large 

kaif  beads  flipped  like  the  cone  of  the  pine 

tree. 

Abtick,  ir'tik.  a.  properly  Arctic. 

Nofthero* 
Article,  kr'i^  kL  a.  (405).  A  part 
-of  ^cch, Mtkc,  20 ;   a  ^gle-daiifc  of  an 
xccNHft,  a  particular  part  of  any  complex 
thing ;  term,  ftjpoiataoa  ;  point  of  time, ex- 
aft  time* 
To  Article,  kt'U.kl    v. 
To  fiipiilate,  to  make  terms. 
Akticvlam,  ir-tjk'u-lib-,  a.  Belong- 
ing to  the  joibcsl 
ARTicDLiiTB.  ^-tSk^A-litc.  a.    (91). 

Di&ia£t ;  branched  ont  ioco  articles. 
To  Articulate,  ir-tik'6-Utc.  v.  a. 
(91  ^.   To  fotin  words,  to  fpcak  as  a  man ; 
to^iaw  ap  in  articles ;  to  nraikc  terms. 
AKTicuLATtLY,  ir-tik't-lite-l*.    ad. 

InananiqiiatcvMce. 
ARTicyLATEwi«,ir.tik'4-litc-n&.  s. 

'fie  ^nalfcy  of  being  articulate. 

AHTicirLAnoM,    i^T.tik-A-14'fliAn.     s. 

The  JBBdore,  or  joint  of  bones;  the  zA  of 

femnng  Words ;  io  botany,  the  joints  in 

plants. 

Artiuce,  ir't4.fis.  s.  (142).  Trick, 

irand,  firatagem ;  art,  trade. 
Artificcr,  ar-tjpf6-sdr.     s.      (98). 
M  artift,  a  laamufcrtrBfer ;  iorgcr,  a  con- 
trtfcr ;  adexteMQf  or  artful feUow. 
Art/ficui.,  kr<i^r\fh'iil,  a.  Made  by 
art,  not  natnral;  fiAitioii8,oot  genuiilt ;  ait- 
f^  caaairedwkh  fldlL 
Artiticullt,    ir-td-fifh'Al-l^.     adL 
ActfeQy,  wish  (kin,  with  good  contrivance ; 
by  art,  not  mcaraSy. 
Artifkialsess,  ir.t*-flfli'41-n&.  s. 
Aitlaheft. 

Artillery,  irtUlflr-r^.  s.  C555)- 
Weapowofmr;  casmon,  great  ordnance. 

ARTiSAH,  ir-t^.zdn^  s.  (528).  Artift, 
pcttfeflbr  0/  as  art ;   noanafaAurer,   low 


AiTisT,  Artift.  s.  The  profcflbr  of 
a«t  \  a  ftSfalnuti,  not  anovice. 

A&TLEssLY«  &rt^^l6.  ad.  Io  an  art- 
Jdamvaer,  naturally,  SnaxtSj, 

AftTLEis,  ftitlSs.    a.  Uofldlfiilywith- 


(91) 


1, 


out  fraud,  as  aa  artlefs  maid;  contritcd 
without  ikill,as  an  artlefs  tale. 

ToArtuati,  Ar'tftiWte.  1^.  a 
(461).  To  tear  limb  from  limb. 

ARt7NDiKACiotr«,  4-rilkn-de-nA'ni56. 
Of  or  Kke  reeds,  (ana). 

Arunoineous,      ar-iki-dln'^-6f. 
Abounding  with  coeds. 

As,  iz.  coDjttnft.  (423).  In  the  fame 
manner  with  fometbing  elfe  ;  like,  of  the 
hme  kind  with  ;  in  the  ftme  degree  with ; 
as  if,  is  theiame  nunner  ;  "*•  it  were,  in 
ibme  fort ;  while,  at  the  fame  tkne  that ; 
e4{ually  ;  how,  in  what  manner ;  with,  aiw 
fevering  to  like  or  &arie ;  in  a  reciprocal 
fenfe,  anfwering  to  As;  anfwering  to  Such; 
having  fo  to  anfwcr  it,  in  the  conditional 
feafe ;  anfwering  to  So  conditionally ;  At 
for,  with  rcfpca  to ;  Aa  to,  with  rcfped  to ; 
As  well  ak,  qt^uaUy  with ;  As  though,  as  d, 

Ajafoetida,  if-s^f&t'^-diL  s,  A 
gmn  or  refin  fought  from  the  Eaft  Indies, 
of  a  (harp  tafte  and  a  llrong  offenfive  fmell. 

AsARABACCA,tf-sWa-b^'kA.  s.  The 
name  of  a  plairt. 

Asbestine,  izA>h't\n,  a.  {140). 
Something  incomboftible* 

Asbestos,  dz-b^s'tCis.  s.  (166).  A 
fort  of  native  foflile  ftone,  which  may  be 
fplit  into  threads  and  filaments,  from  one 
inch  to  ten  inches  in  length,  very  nne« 
brittle,  yet  fomewhat  tradable.  It  is  en* 
dued  with  the  wonderful  property  of  »• 
maining  uuconfumedin  the  fit e,  which  only 
whitens  it. 

AscAAinssy  iSkir'^-dhz^  s.  Little 
worms  in  the  redum. 

To  A^eno,  ^'^Ifidf.  V.  n.  To 
mount  upwards;  to  proceed  from  one  degree 
of  knowledge  to  another ;  to  Hand  tiigher 
in  genealogy. 

To  Ascend*  if-s^nd'.  v.  a.  To  climb 
^  any  thing. 

Ascendant,  df-s^n'dant.  s.  .  The 
part^f  the  ecliptick  at  any  particular  time 
above  the  horizon,  which  is  fuppofed  by  af- 
trokigera  to  liavc  great  influence ;  height, 
elevation;  fuperiority,  influence;  one  of  the 
degrees  of  kindred  reckoned  upwards. 

Ascendant,  4f-s^n'ddnt.  a.  Supe- 
rior, predominant,  overpowering ;  in  an  af- 
troiogical  fenfe,  above  the  horizon. 

Ascendency,  &f  s^n'd^n-s^  s.  Influ- 
ence, power. 

Ascension,  af-s4n'(h^n.  s.  (45O- 
The  ad  of  ^^dii^  or  riGng;  the  viiible 

.  elevation  or  our  Saviour  to  Heaven ;  the 
thing  lifiog  or  sunisting* 
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(d^  (559).— F4tc,  ar,  fall,  f^t;— m^  m^t;— pine  pln;~ 

On    (borct 


Ascension  Day,  af-sdn'fhi'iii-dd'.  s. 
>  1*hc  daj'  on  which  the  afccnfion  of  our  Sa- 
viour IS  commemon^d,  commonly  called 
Hoh  1  hurfday,  the  Thurfday  but  one  be- 
fore Whitfantidc. 

As'".«f^5ivr,  if-s^nViv,  a.  (158).  In  a 
ftate  of  afcent. 


Ascs 


fis^nt'.  s.     Rife,  the  ad  of 


rifing ;  the  way  by  which  one  afccnds ;  an 
cmincDFe,  or  high  place. 

To  A:>cEkiAiN,  Jifsdr-tine^  v.  a. 
To  make  certain,  to  fix,  to  eftabliih;  to  make 
confident. 

Asc^i-TAiNFR,&f-sdr-ti'n'5r.  s.  The 
perfon  that  proves  or  eftaWiflics. 

AsrERTAiNMEMT,  fif-sfir-tAne'iii^nt.  s. 
A  fettled  rule ;  a  (landard. 

AschTiCK.ai-s^t'ik.  a.  (909).  Em- 
ployed wholly  in  exercifes  of  devotion  and 
mortification. 

AscTFCK,  ilf-s^t'ik.  s.  He  that  retires 
to  devotion,  a  hermit. 

Ascites,  af-si'tez.  s.  A  particular 
fpccics  of  dropfy,  a  fwelUng  of  the  lower 
bcLiy  and  depending  parts,  from  an  extra- 
vafMion  of  water. 

AsicuCAL.  af-sic'c-kal.     1^     /.^-\ 

AsciTi.K  4s.sit'ik.  5^-  ^5^7)- 

Dropfical,  hydropical. 

AsciTJTious,  af-s^  tifh'As.  a.  Sup- 
plemental, additional. , 

AscAiB.Hi.! ,  ^s-ikri'bS-bl,  a.  (405). 
That  which  may  be  afcribed. 

To  Asau3K,  a-kribe'.  v.  a.  To  attri- 
bute to  as  a  caufe ;  to  attribute  to  as  a  pof- 
fefibr. 

Ascription,  ^-krip'ftiiln.  s.  The 
ad  of  afcribing. 

AacRiPTiTious,  af-krip-tifh'As.  a 
That  which  is  afcribed. 

Ash,  &(h.  s      A  tree. 

AsH-coLOURED,  d(h'ki\l-drd*  a.  Co- 
loured between  brown  and  grey.  (s^2)* 

Ashamed,  d-fhi'iudd.  a.  (359)  (S^*)- 
Touched  with  ihame. 

Ashen,  &(h'(hdn.  su  (103)  (359). 
Made  of  afh  wood. 

AsHE2,d(h'lz.  s.  (99).  The  remains 
of  any  thing  burnt  \  the  remains  of  the  body. 

AsH-WKDNESDAY»        &fh-W^z'd4.      S. 

Tlie  firft  day  of  Lent,  fo  called  from  the  an- 

cienC  cuHom  of  fprinkling  eihes  on  the  head. 
Ashlar,     dfh'ldr.     s.     Free    ftones 

as  they  come  out  of  the  quarry. 
AsHLERiNG,   d(h1fir-lng,    s.    (SSS)* 

Quartcriog  10  garrets.  A  term  in  buil^g* 


Ashore,    arfti^rc'.     ad. 

on  the  land ;  to  the  lUorc,  to  the  land. 
AsHWEEO,  aih'w^^d.  $.     An  herb. 
Ashy,  afh'6.  a.     Afli-colourcd,  pale, 

inclined  to  a  whitiffi  grey. 
Aside,  4-side'.  ad.     To  one  fide  j  to 

another  part ;  from  the  company. 
AsiNARY,  4s's6  nl-ti.  a.     Belonging 

to  an  afs. 
AsiKiM E, is'si-nine. a.  (149)'  Bebng. 

ing  to  an  afs. 
To  Ask,  d(k.  v.  a.  (79).    To  petition, 

to  beg ;  to  demand,  to  claim  s  to  mquire,  to 

queilion  ;  to  require. 

Askance,    l^.fl,^nfc'.   j  ad.  (214} 

ASKAUNCE,  ^  y 

Sideways,  obliquely. 

AsKAUNT,  i.fkant'*  ad.  (114).  Ob- 
liquely, on  one  fide. 

AsKER.  &fk'flr.  s,  (98).  Petitioner; 
inquirer. 

AsKBR,41k'iV.  s.  Awaternewt. 

Askew,  4-M'.  ad.  A  fide,  with  con- 
tempt contemptuoufly. 

To  AsLAK e,  a-flikc',  V.  a.  To  remit, 
to  ilacken. 

Aslant,  u-flint'.  ad.  (78).  Oblique- 
ly,  on  one  fide. 

Asleep,  d-fl6^p'.  ad.  Sleeping  ;  into 
fleep. 

Aslope,  4-fl6pc'.  ad.  With  decliTity, 
obliquely. 

A.SP,  or  Aspic K,  Afp,  or  afplk.  s  A 
khid  of  fcrpent,  whofe  poifon  is  fo  dange- 
rous and  quick  in  its  operation  that  it  kills 
without  a  poflibility  of  applying  any  reme- 
dy. Thofe  that  arc  bitten  by  it,  die  by 
fleep  and  lethargy. 

Asp,  dip.  s.     A  tree. 

Aspalathus,  as-p4ra-/jfttJs.  s.  A 
plant  called  the  wood  of  Jemfalem;  the 
wood  of  a  certain  tree. 

Asparagus,  fts.pdr'4-g&s.  s.  The 
name  of  a  plant. 

ij3r  This  word  is  vulgarly  pronounced  S/>ar^ 
roxvgrafi.  It  may  be  obfervcd,  that  fuch 
words  as  the  vulgar  do  noCknow  how  to 
fpell,  and  which  convey  no  definite  idea  of 
the  thing;  are  frequently  changed  by  them 
into  fuch  words  as  they  do  know  how  to 
fpell,  and  which  do  convey  fome  definite 
idea.  The  word  in  queillion  is  ao  i&ftance 
of  it :  and  the  corrupdoa  of  this  word  into 
SfarromrMfs  is  fo  general,  that  q/f^ramu  has 
an  air  of  fttfiheft  and  pedantry.    See  I4AK- 

TBRH. 
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—  no,  vn^^vcy  n6r,  n6t;— -tibc,  tiftb,  bM  j— 6il ;— pound  i^tFm,  this. 


Aspect,  fts'pckr.  s.  Look,  air,  ap- 
pearance ;  countenance ;  glance,  iricw,  aA 
of  beholding ;  dirc<Hion  towards  any  point, 
pofitjon  ;  dil'pofition  of  any  thing  to  fome- 
thing  clfc,  relation;  difpo^tionoif  a  planet 
to  oth^  planets. 

fj"  This  word,as  a  noan,  was  univcrfally  pro- 
nounced with  the  accent  on  the  laft  fyllable 
tili  about  t)ie  middle  of  the  fevcnteenth  ccn- 
tmj.  It  grew  antiquated  in  Milton's  time, 
and  is  now  entirely  obfolctc.  Dr.  Farmer's 
obfenrationi  on  this  word,  in  his  no  lefs  folid 
than  ingenious  Efiay  on  TLg  Learning  of 
Skake/prare,  arc  fo  curious,  as  well  as  juft, 
ihat  the  reader  wilJ,  I  doubt  not,  be  oblig- 
ed to  me  for  quoting  them  : 
Sometimes  a  very  little  matter  detccfts  a  for- 

*  g«7*     You  may  remember  a  play  called 
«  the  Double  FaUehood,  which  Mr.  Theo- 

•  bald  was  dcfirous  of  palming  upon  the 
•'  World  lor  a  poilbumous  one  of  Shake- 

,  ••  fpcare :  ^nd  I  fee  h  isclaffed  asfuch  in  the 
"  h&  edition  of  the  Bodleian  catalogue.  Mr. 
**  Pope  hiiijfelf,  after  all  the  ftridures  of 
**  Scriblenis,in  a  letter  to  Aaron  Hill,  fup 
••  pofes  it  of  that  age ;  but  a  millaken  accent 
**  determines  it  to  have  been  written  fince 


"  a  nrw  verfton  of  the  Paradifc  Loft,  into 
•*  blank  yerfc,  "  by  which  tbat  amazing 
"  work  is  brought  fomcwhat  nearer  the 
**  fummit  of  pcrfedion,"  begins  with  cor- 
"  reding  a  blunder  in  the  fourth  book, 
i'he  (ctiing  fun 


'  the  middle  of  the  laft  century : 

"^ ^  This  late  example 

*•  Of  bafeHenriquez,  bleeding  in  me  now, 
"  ^Tom  each  good  af[>ea  takes  away  my 
trnil.'' 
And  IB  another  place, 
**  Yon  have  an  aj^^  Sir,  of  wondrous 
wifdom." 
'*  The  word  afp^a^  yon  perceive,  is  here  ac- 
"  cented  on  thcfrfi  fyllable,  which,  I  am 
**  confident,  in  any  fcnfe  of  it,  was  never  the 
*•  cafe  in  the  time  of  Shakefpearc;  though  it 
.    *•  may  fomctioies  appear  to  be  fo,  when  we 

*•  do  not  ob&rvc  a  preceding  Slifion. 

**  Some  of  the  profefl'ed  imitators  of  our  old 

*•  poets  have  not  attended  to  this  and  many 

•*  other  mmvtia :  1  could  point  out  to  you 

*  feversl  performances  inthe  refpe(ftive^j^/« 

**  oC  Cliaucer,   Spcoctr,  and  Shakefpeare, 

••  which  the  tmUaUd  bard  could  not  poflibly 

••  liavt  either  read  or  omilnied. 

"  This  very  accextt  hath  troubled  the  annota- 

"  tors  on  Miltoiu     Dr.  Bently  obfarvcs  it 

'*  eo  be  a  teir  difierent  from  the  prefont  ufe." 

**  Mr.  Maowaring,  in  his  Trcatife  of  Har- 

*•  moaj  and  mmiber8,very  folemnly  informs 

•■  Bs,  that  this  vcrfc  b  defedive  both  in  ac- 

"  cent  and  qoamity. 

**  Um  words  here  ended ;  but  his  meek  a/' 

«  Silent,  yet  ^?akc,"—— 
**  Hoe,  fiiyi  be,  a  fyllabk  is  meuied  and  kng^ 

^  iR^icreas  it  fliookl  \itfi9rt  voAjravedr 
^  And  a  ftiU  more  extraordinary  greBtkman, 

'<4Hie  Cffeco,wfcopvbIifteda^%cciaMnof 


«  Slowly  dcfccndcd,  and  with  right  af» 

pt£l — 
**  Lcvcird  his  evening  ray*." 
"  Notfo  in  the  nnu  vtrfion  : 

*«  Meanwhile  the  fetling  fun  defccndin^ 

flow—  ^ 

"  Level  I'd  with  afff^fi  right  his  cv'ning 

rays." 

•*  Enough  of  fuch  commentators. — The  ccle- 

•*  bratcd  Dr.  Lte  had  a^/r//,  who  would 

"  fomctimcs    condefcend    to    correA  him, 

«*  when  peccant  in  quantity :  and  it  had  been 

"  kind  of  him   to  have  a  little  alTiftcd   the 

••  -wights  above  mentioned. — Milton  affe<5l- 

"  ed  the  antique;  but  it  may  fccm  more  cx- 

"  traordinar)',  that  the  old  accent  (hould  be 

**  adopted  in  Hudibras." 

To  Aspect,  df-pckt'.  v.  a.  (492).  To 

behold. 
Aspfctable,  af.p^k'ti-bl.  a.  (40c). 

Vifible. 

AspECTiON,   Sfpdk'flu'm.  s.    Behold- 
ing, view. 
Aspen,  as'p^n.  s.  (103).    A  tree,  the 

leaves  of  which  always  tremble. 
AspFM,  4s'pdn.  a      Belonging  to  the 

afp-trce  ;  made  of  afpen  wood. 
AspER,  As'pur.  a.  (98).     Rough,  rug- 
ged. 
To  Asperate,  As'p^-rdtc.  ▼.  a.  (91). 

To  make  rough. 
(j:;5*  This  word,and  thofc  that  fuccecd  it  of  the 
fame  family, fccm  to  follow  the  general  rule 
in  the  found  of  the  i  before  r  whtn  after  the 
accent ;  that  is,  to  prcferve  it  pure,  and  in 
a  feparate  fyllable.— See  Piinciplcs,  No. 
555- 
AspERATioN,     as-p(^-rA'fhiin.    s.      A 

making  rough. 
AspERiFOLious,  as  p^r-^-fo'l^-iis.    a. 
^     Plants,  fo  called  from  the  roughncfs  of  their 

leaves. 
Asperity,  4s-pdr'6-te.  s.  Unevennefs, 
roughnefs  of  furface ;  roughnefs  of  found  ; 
roughnefs,  or  ruggedncfs  of  temper. 
AspERNATiON,as  pdr-nA'fhiin.   s.  Nc- 

gle<5l,  difregard. 
AsPKROus,  ds'p^-r(is,  a.    Rough,  un- 
even. 
To  Asperse,  ds-p^rfc'-  v.  a.     To  be- 

fpatter  with  cenfure  or  calumny. 
Aspersion*  ds-p^r'lh^iu  s.   A  fprink* 
ling  calumnyy  cenfure. 
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AspHALTiCK,      ds-fal'tlk, 

Otinimy,  biramioous. 
AsPHALios,  ^fdl'tfis.  s.    A  bitumi- 
nous,  inflammable   fvbftancc,  refembling 
pitch,  and  chiefly  found  fwimming  on  the 
furface  of  the  Lacns  Afphakitc«,  or  Dead 
flea,  where  anciently  flood  the  cities  of  So- 
dom and  Gomorrah. 
AsPHALTUMt  as-fil'tilm.  s.    A  bitu- 
minous  flone  found  near  the  ancient  Baby- 
lon. 
AsPH0Dtt,is'f6-d^l.  s.     Day-lily. 
AsucK,  ds'plk.  s.  .  The  name  of  a 

ferpeut. 
To  Aspirate,  ds'p^-ritc.  v.  a.     To 
pronounce  with  fuU  breath,  as  hope,  not 
ope.  (9Z.) 
AspiRATn,As'pi-Tite.a.  (21    (394). 

Pronounced  with  full  breath. 

Aspiration,    4s-p6-r4'ftifln.    s.      A 

breathing  after,  an  ardent  wifli ;  the  aS  of 

afpiring,  or  dcfiring  fomcthing  high ;  the 

pronunciation  of  a  vowel  with  full  breath. 

To  Aspire,  Hs-pire'.  v.  n.     To  dcfire 

whli  cagcmefs,  to   pant   after  fomcthing 

higher  ;  to  rife  higher. 

Asportation,  As-p6r-t4'{hiln,  s.     A 

carrying  away. 
AsQiuNT,  d-fkwint'.  ad      Obliquely, 

not  in  the  ftraight  line  of  vificn. 
Ass,  ifs'^s.  An  animal  of  burden;  a 

flupid,  heavy,  dull  fellow,  a  dolt. 
To  Assail,  ds-s41e'.  v.a/1  oattackin 
a  hoiUlc  manner,  to  affault,  to  fall  upon ;  to 
attack  with  argument  or  cenfure. 
Assailable,   ds-s^li-bl.   a.    (405} 

That  which  may  be  atucked. 
Assailant,  &s-sa'14nt.   s.     He  that 

attacks* 
Assailant,  4s-84'lint.  a.  Attacking, 

invading. 
AssAiLER,  &s-s4liir.  s.    (98).     One 

who  attadki  «i)other. 
AssAPANiCR,   4s-si-pan'nik.  s.     The 

flying  fquirrel. 
AssAssiM,  ds-sis'sln.  s.  A  murderer, 

one  that  kills  by  fudden  violence. 
To  Assassinate,  &f-sAs's6-n4te.  v.  a. 
(91).  To  murder  by  violence;  to  way-lay, 
to  take  by  treachery. 
Assassination,   £s  sds-s6-ni'Mn.  s< 

The  a6t  of  aflTaflinating. 
A^^sASSiNATOP,     'dS-sis'^-ni-tAr.      s. 

Mtfderer,  man-killer« 
Assation^  is  sA'fhi^n.  s.     Roaftuig. 
Assault,  ^-s^lt'.  s.  Storm,  oppofed 
toiiip  or  itg^ ;  violence ;  inv»fioD,  hojiility, 


attack ;  in  law,  a  violent  kind  of  injury  «£• 
fered  to  a  man*sperfon. ' 
To  AssAULT,as-silt',  v.  a.  To  attack, 

to  invade. 
Assaulter,  as-sMt'fir.  8.     One  who 

violently  aflaults  another. 
Assay,  4s-su'.  s.  Examination ; inlaw, 
the  examination,  of  meafoxes  and  weights 
ufcd  by  the  clerk  of  the  market ;  the  fiitt 
entrance  upon  «ny  thing ;  attack,  trouble. 
To  Assay,  as-s4'.  v.  a.  To  make  trial 
of ;  to  apply  t<>,  as  the  touchftonc  in  aflay- 
ing  metals ;  to  try,  to  endeavour. 
AssAYER,  As-si'ftr.  R.  (9^^.  An  officer 

of  the  mint,  for  the  due  trial  of  filver. 
AssKCTATiON,  &s-8^-ti'(h<in.  s.  At- 

tendance*! 
AssECUTiON,  ds-s^k{i'fhi\rf.    s.     Ac- 
quirement. 
Assemblage,  &s-s6m'bUdje.  s.  (90). 
A   coUeAion;   a    number   of  individuaU 
brought  together; 
To  Assemble,  fts-sdm'bl.v.  a.  (465). 

To  bring  together  imp  «ne  place* 
To  Assemble,  is-s4m'bl.  v.  n.     To 

meet  togetber. 
Assembly,  as-s^m'blt:.  s.  A  company 

met  together. 
Assent,  lis-s^nt'.  s.   The  acl  of  agree- 
ing to  any  thing;  confent,  agreement. 
To  Assent,  ds-stot'.  v.  n.     To  con- 
cede, to  ^icld  to. 
AssKNTATiON,4s-s^-tA'flifin.  s.  Com- 
I      pliaace  with  the  opinion  of  another  out  of 
flattery. 
A53ENTMENT,as-s^nt'mint.  s.    Con- 

fcnt. 
To  Assert,  4s-sdrt'.  v.  a.  To  main- 
tain, to  defend  either  by  words  or  adions ; 
to  affirm ;  to  claim,  to  vindicate  a  title  to. 
Assertion,  ds-s^r'Aita.  5.  The  ad  of 

aflefting.  \    -o  r 

Assertive, 4s-s&r'tlv.  a,  (158).  Po"- 

tive,  dogmatical. 
Assertor,  as.s^r'tftr.  s.<98J.  Main- 

tainer,  vindicator,  affirmer. 
To  Asserve,  Issdrv'.  v.  a.  To  ferve, 

help,  or  iiecond. 
To  Assess,  Is-s&s'.  v.  a.     To  charge 

with  any  certain  fum. 
AssEssiON,  ds-t^lh'fln.  s.    A  fitting 

down  by  one. 
Assessment,   as-s^s'm^nt.    s.      The 
fum  levied  ob  certain  property  ;  the  aA  of 
afleffing. 
AsfEssoR,  fc-sis's6r.  s.  (98).     The 
peifon  that  fits  by  the  judge;  hetha|  fiu 
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#i  n6,  mdvCf  n6r»  n6t ;  tfrbe,  t&b, 

hf  anodier  as  next  in  dignity ;  he  tbat  byt 

taxes. 
A:»sKTS,  as's^ts.  s.  Goods  fuffictent  to 

diicharge  that  burden  which  is  caft  upon 

the  executor  cirhetr. 
To  AssfcvER^  As^v^b-,  (93}.'1 

To     ASSEVEKATB>       ^-«dv'^- >•  V.   a. 

rite.  (91)  (555).  3 

To  affirm  with  great  folemoity^  as  upon 

oath. 

A5SPTBRATinN4s-s£v-^-r4'{hfin.s.  So- 
lemn affirmation,  as  upon  oath. 

AsftHSADyis'h^d.  s.  A  blockhead. 

AssiDOiTV,  as-s^-dii'd-td.  &.  Dili- 
gence. 

Assiduous,  ls-sld'j&-i\8.  a.  {2^^)* 
(376).    Cosftant  m  application. 

AssiDvovsLY,  is  sld'j{i-dsl^.  ad.  Dr-- 
lonely,  cootimially. 

AssiEfiro,  hrs^isi'td.  s.  A  contraA 
or  coeventJon  hetween  the  kings  of  Spain 
and  other  powers  foe  fumiihing  the  Spanish 
dominions  in  America  with  flaves. 

To  AssiGNt  is-sine'.  y»  a.  To  mark 
oot,  to  appoint ;  to  fix  with  regard  to  quan* 
tity  or  Tahiei  to  gire  a  reafon  for ;  in  law, 
to  appoint  a  depoty,  or  make  over  a  right 
to  another. 

AssfGJiABLE,  ^-sine'ft-bl.  a.  That 
which  may  he  aiEgped. 

AssfGNATiON,  is-slg-n&'fhdn.  $•  An 
appoiocmcnt  to  meet,  ufied  generally  ofkve 
^pomtmescs^  a  making  over  a  thing  to 
another. 

AssiciiEB>  &s*s^-n^'.  8*  Heth^^t  is  ap- 
pomtcd  or  deputed  by  another  to  do  any  a^, 
•r  perCbrm  any  bnfioeisy  or  enjoy  any  com- 
modity. 

AssiGNca,  iiS-A'n^.  s.  (98).  s.  Hethat 


AssiCKMEMTT,  &S-4{ne'm^t»  S.  Ap- 
pointment of  one  thing  wi^h  ceg&rd  to  aqp- 
ther  thing  er  perfbn ;  in  law,  the  deed  by 
vihidk  any  tUng  is  transferred  from  one  to 
another. 

As8lG]l8,as-smz^  $.  Tbofe perfqps  ta 
whom  any  ttuft  is  afligned.  Iliifl  is  a  Law 
term,  and  always  nlcd  in  the  pluraU  As  a 
legacy  »  left  to  a  perlbn*s  heirs,  adniiniflra- 
tora,  or^^w. 

Assimilable,  is-slm'^d-bl.  a.  That 
wbjdi  may  he  converted  to  the  Dune  nature 
with  fomethiog^  dfe. 

To  Assimilate,  &s-$W^-Ute.  v.  a. 
(91'^.  To  convert  to  the  iaihe  nature  with 
another  dung  ;  to  bring  to  t  ltkene!s»  or  re- 
fimiUaace. 

AfisiMiLATiHEssy  as-$lm'fn^l4te-n^s. 
s.     Likeneis. 


bAll  >— AU ;— .p6ftnd ;— 4iin,  this* 

AssiMiLATioK,  It-slm-mM&'Mn.  s. 
The  a^  of  convertiiv  any  thing  to  the  na- 
ture or  fttbftance  otanosbcr ;  the  (late  of 
being  aflimiiatcd ;  the  a&  of  growing  like 
fomc  other  being. 

To  Assist,  As-sift',  v.  a.  To  hdp. 

As8isTAiicK,as*sis'dlnse.  s.  Help,  fur- 

.  therance. 

Assistant,  &8-«ls'dnt.  a.  Helpings 
lending  aid. 

Assistant,  &s-sis't&nt.  s.  A  perfon 
engaged  in  an  affair,  not  as  princTpai,  but  as 
auxiKary  or  minifterial. 

Assize,  as-slze^.  s.  A  court  of  judica- 
ture held  twice  a  year  in  every  county,  in 
which  caufes  are  tried  by  a.  judge  and  jury ; 
an  ordinance  or  ftatute  to  determine  the 
weight  of  bread. 

To  Assize,  ds-size'.  ▼.  a.  To  fix  the 
rate  of  any  thing. 

Assizer,  ^-sl'zdr.  s.  An  officer  tliat 
has  the  care  of  weights  and  meafures, 

AssociABLE,  ds-s6'(h£-&^bL  a.  That 
which  may  be  joined  to  another. 

To  Associate,  4&-s6'{h^-Ate.  v.  a«* 
(91).  To  unite  with  another  as  a  confede- 
rate ;  Jto  adopt  as  a  friend  upon  equal  terms  ; 
to  accompany. 

AssociATB,  &s-s6'(hd-dte.  a.  (91), 
Confederate. 

Associate,  ds*sA'fti^4te.  9.     A  part- - 
net ;  a  confederate  ;  a.  companion. 

Association,  ds-s6-{h^.A'fbAn.  s. 
Union,  conjun^ioo,  fectety;  confederacy; 
partnership ;  cotme^ion^-^Sce  PaoNONCi- 

ATZON. 

Assonance,  us's6-nftnie.  s.  Refn-ence 

of  one  found  to  another  refembHng  it. 
Assonant,  4s's6-niat.  a*  Refembling 

another  fonnd. 
To  A  s sort,  is-sdrt'.  y.  a.    To  range 

in  daffies. 
To  A.ssot,  is*s6t'.  V.  a.  To  mfaltiatc. 
To  Assuagr,  df-fwijc'.  V.  a.   (331)- 

To  mitigate,  to  foftefl ;  to  appeafe,  to  pa- 
cify ;  to  eafe. 
Assuagement,     fis-sw4je'xndnt.      s. 

What  tnkigates  or  foftens^ 
AssuAGER,  &s-s«'&'ji'^r.  8.(98).     One 

who  pacifies  or  appeafes. 
AssuAsivE,  ds-sw4'slv.  3^(158)  (428}. 

Softening,  mitigating. 
To  As30Bjt7GATt,  4s»sdb'j(i-gite*  ▼. 

a.     To  fnbjed  to.  (91). 
AssuEFACTioN,    ils-sw^-fUc'ihJ^n.     8. 

The  ftate  of  being  accuftomedv 
AssuETUDE,   4s'sw^t4dc.   8.  (334-) 

Accufiomance,  cnftom* 
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To  AssoME,  4s-s4me'.  y,  a,  (454)* 
To  take ;  to  ukc  upon  on«:'«  .ftdf ;  to  »rro- 
gatfi,  to  claim  or  feizc  oojuftly ;  to  fuppofe 
fomething  without  proof)  to  appropriate. 
0^  Why  Mr.  bherid^  ibould  pronounce  this 
word  and  the  wprd  to^imv^without  the  iK,and 
frefume  and  refume^'SA  iJF  writtcn/rntAoow  and 
rezbpom,  h not  eafily  conceived;  the/ ought 
to  be  aipirated  in  all  or  none.— ^ee  Princi- 
ple, •  454)  (.478)  (479)-  ^       ^ 

As  s u  M  B R ,  is-si'mftr.  s.  { 98  ).  An  ar- 
rogant man. 

Assuming,  iss^i'mlng.  particip.  a. 
Arrogant,  haughty- 

AssuMfsiT,as-sy\mMt.s.  Avoluntary 
promife  ma4c  by  word,  whereby  a  num 
uketh  upon  him  to  perform  or  pay  any 
thing  to  another. ' 

Assumption,  &s-sdm'(hAn.  s.  The  aft 
of  takingr  any  thing  to  onc*8  felf ;  thefuppo- 
fltion  of  any  thing  without  further  proof; 
the  thing  fuppofed,  a  poftulate ;  the  taking 
up  any  perfon  into  heaven. 

Assumptive,  ds-siim'tlv.  a.  (157) 
That  which  is  aflumed. 

Assurance,  ifh^hu'rdnfe.  s.  Certain 
expe^tton ;  fecure  confidence,  tnift;  free* 
dom  from  doubt,  certain  knowledge ;  firm- 
nefsiundoubting  flea(finefs;confidence,want 
of  modesty ;  groand  of  confidence,  fecurity 
given ;  fpirit,  intrepidity ;  teftimony  of  cre- 
dit ;  convi^ioD ;  iniurance. 

To  Assure,  ith-lhiire'.  r.  a>  (175) 
To  give  confidence  by  a  firm  promife ;  to 
iecure  another ;  to  nuke  confident,  to  ex- 
empt from  doubt  or  fear,  to  make  fecure. 

Assured,  4(h.(hu'rM,  or  &s-{h6rd. 
particip.  a.  (^59^-  Ceruin,  indubitable; 
certain,  not  doubting ;  immodcft,  vicioufly 
confident. 

Assuredly,  &fti-(li6'r<&d*l^.  ad.  (564}. 
Certainly^  indubitably. 

AssuREDNES8,ftih.fh&'r6d-n£s.s.(365). 
The  fiate  of  being  affured,  certainty* 

Assurer,  Alh-fbu'riir.  s.  He  that  gives 
aifurance ;  he  that  gives  fecuxity  to  make 
good  any  lofs. 

Asterisk,  as'td-rl(k.  s.  A  mark  in 
printing,  as  *. 

AsT  E  R 1  s  M,  as't^-rism.  s.  A  conftella- 
tion. 

Asthma, 4ft'mi.  s.  (47 1).  A  frequent, 
difficult,  and  ibortrefpiration,  joined  with  a 
biffing  found  and  a  cough. 

Asthmatical,  iftmat'^-k&l.       1 

AsTHMATlCRyafl-mat^k*  (509}. J 
Troubled  with  an  afthma. 

Astbrn,  4-ftdrn'.  ad.  In  the  hinder 
pan  of  the  (hip,  behind  the  ihip. 


To  Astert,  4-ftfct',  V.  a.  To  terrify, 

to  fiartle,  to  fright. 
Aston  I  ED,  d-ft6n'6-5d.   part.  a.     A 

word  u(ed  Unr  aftonifhed. 
To  AST  NisH,  4s-t6n'ni{li-  v.  a.    To 

confound  with  fear  or  i^onder,  to  amaze. 
AsroNisHiNGNEsSyuf-  6n'ni(h-ing-n^. 

a.     Quality  to  excite  aftonifliment. 
Astonishment^   af>t6n'l(h-in6nt.     s. 

Amazement,  confiifion  of  nund. 
To  Astound, ds-toClnd'.  v.  a.  To  aflo- 

nifli,to  confound  with  fear  or  wonder. 
AsTRADObs,  i-ftrild'dl.-   ad.    (465}. 

With  one*8  legs  actofs  any  thing. 
Astragal,  ls'tri*g&l.  s.  (503).     A 

little  round  member,  in  the  form  of  a  ring, 

at  the  tops  and  bottoms  of  cohimos. 
AsTRAt,  is'tr&l.  a.  Starry,  relating  to 

the  ftars. 
aAstray,  d-ftrA'.  ad.  Out  of  the  right- 
way. 
To  Astrict,  4f.trlkt'.  v.  a.    To  con- 

tcaA  by  upplication. 
AsTRiCTioN,  df-trik'Mn.  s.   The  ad 

or  power-  of  contrading  the  parts  of  the 

body. 
AsTRiCTivB,4f.trik'tiv.a.(i58).Stip- 

tickv  binding. 
AsTRicTORv,  ftf-trik'tiir-ri.  a.  Aftrin- 

gent. 
Astride,  &>{lrlde^  ad.  With  the  legs 

open. 

AsTRiFERous,  ^-trif^-ifis.  a.  Bear- 
ing, or  having  ftars. 

To  AstRiNGE,  &f-trlnje'.  v.  a.  To 
make  a  coatra(5lion,  to  make  the  paru  draw 
together. 

AsTRiNGENCY,4f-trln^j£n-s^.  s.  The 
power  of  contradUng  the  parts  of  the 
body. 

Astringent,  ftftrin'j^nt.  a.  Binding* 
contrading. 

AsTROGRAPHY,  4f-tr6g'ri-Cfe.  s.  (5i8). 
The  fcience  of  defcribing  the  ftars. 

Astrolabe,  sis'tr6-Ube.  s.  An  tnftni- 
meut  chiefly  vfed  for  taking  the  akitvde  of 
the  pole,  the  fun,  or  ftars,  at  fea. 

Astrologer,  uf-tr61*A-j<ir.  s.  One 
tliat,  fuppofing  the  influence  of  the  ftm  to 
have  a  cafual  power,  profeflet  to  foretel  or 
difcover  events. 

AsTROLOGiAN,  di^trA-U^^-an.  s.  Af- 
trologer. 

Astrological,  lfrtro-16d'j^-7 
kil.(509).  U. 

AsTROLOGicRy  4i-tr6-16d-ilk.  J 
Relating  to  aftcdofy,  ftofeffiog  afirology* 
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—  ii&»m&ve,  n&r,  nStj  tdbe,  tflb,  bfill;— 6il;— pddndt— /i^in,THii. 


} 


a^  la  an  aftrok>gicaf  manner. 
ToAsTROtoGizE,  df-ir61'6-jize.  v^n. 

To  prsAilie  aflrology. 
AsTnOLOGY.  al-tr'V6-j^.  %.  The  prac- 

^ce  of  fareteDing  thii^  by  the  knowledge 

of  die  ftira. 

AsTaoMOMER,  If-trWnA-miir.  s.  He 
thsi  ftudies  the  ceiefttai  motions. 

AsTAOHOMiCAL,    ^-tr6>n6m'^ 
kll.  (509).      • 

Atr&owoMicKy  ^-tr6-a6m'lk« 
Belong^  to  iftrouomy. 

A%-Ti.oiioitiCA.LLY»  ^-tr&-n6m'6  kAl* 
\k.  a.  l&  an  ailionomical  manner. 

AsTftOsiOMT,  lLf-tr6n'n6-zn^.  s.  A 
vnlsfA  ffY^*}»fn\^\^\  iacDce*  tcachioff  the 
knowledge  of  thecdeikVal  bodies,  their  m»g- 
nitndcj^  mmioiw,  diftanrpt,  periods,  ecUpfes, 
and  order.  (518;. 

A s TR o-Tii£o LOG v.ai'tr6-/W-61A-j^.  s. 
i>ivxnicf  Ibfmded  00  the  obfervation  of  the 
cckftial  bodies. 

AsuND£&,^-sAn'ddr.ad.  (98).  Apart» 
iiepaffately,  not  together. 

AsYLUMt  il-silihn.  s«  A  fan^uary,  a 
refuge. 

f^  IMuag  cifl  i&ew  more  pUunly  the  ten- 
dency of  our  laogsage  to  an  antepeniiUIniate 
aodent  than  the  Tolgar  prononctation  pf  this 
word,  which  generaUy  phces  the  accent  on 
the  firft  fyilabk.    This  is  however  an  un- 
pardonable offence  to  a  Latin  ear,  which  in 
fiib  on  preferring  the  accent  of  the  original 
whenever  we  adopt  a  I^atin  word  into  our 
own  fangoage  without  alteration. — See  Prtn- 
dples.  Mo.  503. 
AsYMM  ETtY,  i-slrn'm^-tr^.   S.    Con- 
trariety to  iyninietry,  difjproportioQ. 
Asymptote,  is'sim't6te.  s.  Afymp' 
foces  are  right  lines,  ^hich  approach  nearer 
and  nearer  to  iomc  carve,  but  which  would 


fpr  I  have  preferred  Dr.  Johnfon's  accentual 
tkm  OB  the  &il  fylkbl^  to  Mr.  Sheridan*s 
and  Dr.  Aih*8  on  the  fecoad 

Asyiij»%t  '«,  ll-sln'd^-ton.  s.  A  figure 
in  grammar,  when  a  eonjnndion  copuUtive 
is  omitted. 

At,  it.  r  rep.  At  before  a  place  notes 
the  neamefi  of  die  place,  as  a  man  is  at  l!he 
hoafe  before  be  is  in  it ;  At  before  a  word 
fignifyiog  time,  notes  the  co-cxi(lenee  of  the 
time  with  the  event;  At  before  a  fuperla- 


tive  a^eAive  implies  in  the  ftate,  as  at  moft, 
in  the  ftate  ol  moft  perfedbn,  &c.  At  iig^ 

ttifiesthe  narcicalar  condition  of  the  peribn,  1  «  , ,  ^  1     „      % 

•aatpcaT;  At  fomctimes  marks  eitpIOy.pTOMY,  &jf6.xn^.  s.  A 
«  attentiott,  as  he  is  at  work  ;  At  |To  AtON£»  a-tone  •  y« 


the  fame  witii  fimiflitd  with,  a 


a  man  at  arms;  At  fometimes  notes  the  phMfe 
where  any  thing  is,  as  he  it  at  home ;  At 
fometimes  is  nearly  the  fame  as  in,  noting 
fituation ;  At  fometimes  feenu  to  ifignify  in  • 
the  power  of,  or  obedient  to,  as  at  yonr  tu 
vice ;  at  all,  in  any  manner. 
ATABAt,  4t'i-btK  s*  A  kittdof  uboor 

ufed  by  the  Moors. 
Ataaaxy,  &t't^-rlk-sA.  s.  (517).  £»• 

emption  from  vexation,  tran^nillity. 
Athanor,  4/i6'l-n6r.  9.    166).  A  dU 
geftiag  furnace  to  keep  heat  for  ibme  tiinc. 
Atheism,  k'if>^A(m.  s.    (505).  llie  , 

difbcHef  of  a  God. 
ATHfcisTt  4'/A^i(t  fl.  One  diacdenlei 

the  exigence  of  God. 
Atheistical,  &«/>&£-ls't^kil.  a.  Given 

toatheiim,  impious. 
Atheistically,  ^M-ls't!6-kiU£.  ad. 

In  an  atheiftical  manner. 
Athsisticalniss,  4-/^^ls't£-kil«n^» 

s.  The  quality  of  being  afheiftiral, 
ATHEisTiCKy  A-/M-is'cik.  a*  Given  to 

tthcifiHj^ 
Atheous.  4VM«ds.  a.  (505).    Athe- 

iftick,  godkfi. 
Athbeoma,  ^h^vb'mL  s.  (527}-  A 

fpecies  of  wen. 
Athbromatousi  fU^«^r6m'&-tds.    a* 
Having  the  qualities  of  an  atheroma  or  car* 
dy  wen. 
ATHiR9T,i-/i^Arft'.  ad.(io8}.Thirft7, 

in  want  of  drink. 
ATHLETicK.ft/M^tlk.  a*  (500).  Be- 
longing  to  wreftling ;  ftrong  of  body ,  vigor* 
ous,la^,rohnit. 
Athwart,  ft-zAwirt'.    prep.    Acrofs, 

tratifverie  to  any  thing ;  through. 
Atilt,  d  tilt',  ad.  With  the  adion  of  a 
man  making  a  thruft ;  in '  the  pofture  of  a 
barrel  railed  or  tilted  behind. 
Atlas,  &t'ld$.  s.  A  coile<5tion  of  maps  ^ 
a  large  fqaare  folio;  fometimes  the  fnpportj 
er  of  a  building ;  a  rich  kind  of  iilk. 
Atmosphere.  dt'm6-stire,  s.  The  air 
that  encompaifes  the  folid  earth  on  all  fides. 
At  M  '  s  p  H  E  R 1  c  A  L,  it-  mo-sfi&r'^-k&l.  a« 

Belonging  to  the  atmofphere. 
At  >m,  at't'im.  s.  ( 166.)  Such  afmall 
particle   as  cannot  be  phyiSodly  divided.; 
any  thing  extremely  iinall. 
AtoMicAL,  ^-t5m'^-k&l.  a.  Confifting 

of  atoms ;  relating  to  atoms.  - 
Atomist,  dt'tA-raift.  s.  One  that  holds 
the  atomical  philefophy. 

An  atom, 
a.    To  agree, 
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C>  (S59).— Htf ,  ftr,  ftU,  fit  i^m^  m^t ;— pinp,  pin  ;— 

Attaiht,  4t-t4nt'. 


to  accord;  to  ftand  as  an  equivakqc  for 
fomcthii)^ ;  to  ^niWe^  for* 

To  Atone,  i-tine'.  v.  z.  To  expiate. 

AxOM^MfWTjii.tZinc'm^t*  s.  Agr«c«^ 
ai^t,  a»vpr4;  qQpi^txoo,  capiatory  equi- 
valent. * 

Atop,  4.0p'.  ad.  On  the  top,  at  the 

top. 

ATRi9ILARIAN,tutri-M-l4'l^4ll*     a. 

Me]ai)chpl]r»  (597J. 
Atqabilariovs,  4t.tr44)^-U'rMs.  a. 

Id^lsLBchoUck. 
Atrabilariovsneis,!  tt^tri-W-U'r*- 

ds-n^s.  s.  The  ftate  of  being  mdan- 

Atrambmtal,  lt-ti4-jn&i't4La.  Inky, 
Atramfwtous,    it-tr<i*ininWs.    a. 

Atrocious,  4-tri-fliftg.     m.      (^92). 

\yi{^«d  ip  a  high  deercc,  enormoiis. 
Atrociously,  ii^w/MiAL  9id.  In  an 

a^ociqiis  mafia^. 
Atrociousness,     &-tr6^fhAsrn^9*    s. 

1^.  quality  fif  bc^  coafmottily  criminaL 
Athocity,    4-tr6s's6-t4.    s.   (511). 

Hoiyi|>lewj^lvdDd6. 
Atrophy,  it'tr6-ft.  s.  Waatofnou- 

riitunca^  a  difealc. 
To  Attach,  4t-t4tfli'.   v.  a.    Toar- 

rcft,  to  take  or  apprehead ;  to  feixe ;  to  lay 

holdQu;  towia;  to  ^lain  over,  to  cnamoar ; 

to  fix  to  one's  intereft. 

ATTACHME^iT,tt4itfli'mint.  s.  Ad- 

herence,  rcgardi* 
To  Attack,  4t-t4k'.  v.  a.  To  a^ault 

an  eiiemy ;  to  begin  a  conteft. 
Attack,  4t.t4fc'.  a.  Anaffauh. 
Attacker,  4t»t4k'ilr,  s.    (98).    The 

perfim  tl^  attach 
To  Attaiw,  4t-t4ne'.  v.  a.  To  gain,  to 

procure;  to  ov«rtake{  to  come  to;  to  reach; 

to  equal. 
To  ATTAiii,4t-t4nc'.  v.n.  To  come 

to  a  certaiu  ftatc ;  to  arrive  at 
Attairable,  it-t4ne'A-bl.    a.    That 

which  may  be  obtained,  procttrable. 
Attainablenbss,  It-t&ne'd-bl-n^s.  s. 

The  quality  ^f  being  attainable. 
Attainder  At-tine'ddr.  $•  (98),  The 

adk  of  attaiatii^  in  kw ;  taint. 
ATTAiK*iEWT,4t-t4ne'rodnt.  s,  TTiat 

which  it  attained^  acquifition;  the  aa  or 

power  of  attaining. 
To  Attaint,  it-tint',   v.  a.    To  at- 
taint is  particularly  ufed  for  fuch 


»«Mav    «a    vacvH-HlAAij     UJCtt  EOT    men     aS    ATC  *^^  v*  maauiiu  <uij 

found  guilty  of  fome  crime  or  offence  ;  to   Attir,  At'tAr.  s.  (08) 
tain^  to  coiTopt.  *     tcf. 


s.  Any  thing  in* 
jurious,  asilhicis,wearioefs;  ftain,  fpot,  taise. 

Atta  iMTURB,  dt-tAne'tfli(irc.  t.  {461 ). 
Reproach,  imputation. 

To  ATTAMiNATE,4t-tini'4-nite.v.  a. 
To  corrupt.   NottiTed. 

To  Attemper,  dt-tdm'pAr.  v.  a.  To 
^ingi^  to  weaken  by  the  mixtiire  of  fome- 
thing  clip;  to  regulate,  to  (often;  tomizw 
jnlt  proportions;  to  fit  to  fomcthing  die. 

To  ATTEMPBRATB,At-t£ni'p(ft^te.   ▼. 

a.  To  proportion  to  fcmething.  (555). 

To  Attempt,  4t-ttot'.  v.  a.  (411). 
To  atuck,  to  venture  upon ;  to  try,  to  en- 
deavour. 

Attempt,  it-t^mt'.  s.  (41a).  An  at- 
tack, an  efiay,  an  endeavour. 

Attemptable,  At*t^mt't4-bl.  a.  Lia- 
ble to  attempts  or  attacks. 

Attempter,  it-ttot'tflr.  s.  The  per- 
fon  that  attempts ;  an  endeavonrer. 

To  Attend,  it-t^nd'.  v.  a.  To  regard, 
to  fii  the  mind  upon ;  to  wait  on;  to  accom- 
pany ;  to  be  prcfent  with,  upon  a  fummona  ; 
to  be  appendant  to ;  to  be  coofequent  to  ; 
to  ftay  for. 

To  Attend,  4t-tind'.  ▼.  n.  To  yidd 
attention ;  to  ftay,  to  delay. 

Attendance,  it-tAi'dinfc.  s«  The  aft 
of  waiting  on  another;  fervice;  che  peHbna 
waiting,  a  train ;  attention,  regard. 

Attemoamt,  it-tdn'dint.  s.  One  Aat 
attends ;  one  that  belongs  to  the  train;  one 
that  waits  as  a  Alitor  <v  agent ;  one  that  is 
prefent  at  anything ;  a  concomitant,  a  coo* 
lequeot. 

Attender,  it-tfo'ddr.  s.  (98),  Com* 
panlon,  aflbctate^ 

Attent,  it-t^t'.  a.  Intent,  attentive. 

Attentates,  ftttin'tAtcs.  s.  Pro. 
ceedmgs  in  a  court  after  an  inhibition  is 

•   decreed.^ 

Attention,  it-t^n'ihiin.  s.  The  ad 
of  attending  or  heeding. 

Attektivk,    it-tte'llv.    a.     (158). 

Heedful,  regardful 
ATTENTivEtY,    4t-t&iMv44.        ad* 

HeedfuUy,  carefully. 
Attentiveness,    &t-t^'th-n^     s. 

Heedfulncfs,  attention. 
Attenuant,  4t-t&j'6.ant  a«  Endued 

with  the  power  of  making  thin  or  flender. 
Attsnoat'e,  at-tte'u-4te.    a.    (91). 

Made  thin,  or  flender. 
ATTENUATioii,&t-tfe-A-^fiidn.8.  The 
ad  of  making  any  thing  thin  or  flender. 

porrapt  mat- 
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««  &&»  mdy€f  n6r,  n&t ; — t&be,  tftb, 

To  ArrssT,  it-t^(l^    v.  a.    To  bear  j 

wittcisolt  to  wkods ;  to  caU  to  witnd«.      I 
Att£statiom,  fttrt^-tA'(hdn.  s.  Tef- 1 

umonjy  evidence.  I 

ArriGuovst  ^U-tlg'^-As.  a.  Hard  by. 
To  Attinge,  dt-tlnjc'.     V.  a.     To 

tovdi  fligfatly* 
To  ATTiR.jt,  &.tire'.  v.  a.    To  ditfs, 

tohaUc»toamy. 
ArriftE,  4c  tire',    s.    Clothes,  drefs; 


botunf^  tEe  Mawat  of  a  plant  is  divided  in* 
to  three  parCB»  the  impskloBieDty  the  foJia- 
tkm,  and  the  attire. 
Atti^er,  &t-ti'r6r.   ft*    Otie  that  at- 

tirea  BiMther,a  dicfe.    . 
A-t-rrrtiin^  it't&^6de«  s.  A  poftare, 
thepoftare  er  adaoA'di  which  a  ^latue  or 
painted  figure  i»  placed. 
ATTOEpLENTy    ic-t^ll^t.     Su     That 

ATTOsiaBtp  it'ttr'DL  s.  (i£;).  Such 
a  pcrlba  at  bf  oooleiity  commwdment,  or 
req^oeft,  takes  heed  to,  fees,  aod  ukes  upon 
him  the  charge  of  other  men*!  bofinefa,  in 
their  ahfiencc  ;  oae  who  is  appointed  or  re- 
tained to  profieeaia  or  de%nd  an  adiun  at 
lawr ;  a  hrwjer. 

ATToawtTSHiFy  ftt-tfir'n^-fhlp.  s. 
The  office  of  an  attorney. 

Attoritmeht.  it-ti)m'mtet  s.  A 
Tteidiog;  of  the  tenemeut  to  a  new  lord. 

To  Attract,  it-trikt'.  v.  a.  To 
draw  to  Ibmething ;  to  aHore,  to  invite. 

Attractical*  ic-<r4k't^k41.  a.  Hav- 
ing the  power  to  draw. 

Attractiow^  it-trAk'fhfin.  s.  The 
power  of  drawing  any  thing  ;  the  power 
of  aUBn0g  or  encidng. 

Atteactive,  4t-txik'tlv.    a.   (158). 
Having  the  power  to  draw  any  thing;  in- 
vitmg^  aflurifi^  enticing. 
AtTEACTivE,  &-crl£'tly.    s.    That 

wUd»  draws  or  caticas. 
Attractive  LT,    it-trik'tiT-K.     ad. 

With  the  power  of  attraAifljr. 
ATTEAcriTEEEESy  &Mrik'ciT*n^.    t. 

The  qsiifisy  of  hemg  aftradive. 
ArfAACTOE,  it-trdk'tftr.     s.     (98). 

The  ^edt  that  tttra^ 
ATraaCTATioE*  it-ttik-tA^fhAn,    s. 


ArrEAHENT,  4t'tr4-htot,  s.  (503,/) 

lint' which  drsws. 
ATTaiEurABx.B«    iE-trlVb-tiUbl.    a. 

Thai  whidi  nM  he  afcribcd  ot  attribat- 

«d. 
ToArtMgm^^    ixfttiMax.    v.  a. 


ad.  or  prep.    Be- 
In  the 


prep. 


V.  a. 


To  profit, 
to  profper. 


bW  $— Ail  J— ^jAdnd  ;--i^n,  t  h  is. 

I     (49*)-  '^^  aftrike,  to  yield  1  to  imptitk,  U 

to  a  canfe. 
Atteieute,  At't^b&te.    s.    (491)* 

The  thing  attrtb«tfcd  to  antdief  1  ^^aalhy 

adherent;  a  thing  belooging  to  another,  all 

appendant ;  repotation,  hononr. 
ATTRKUTioNt     At*tr^-b&'AiAn.      c« 

Ccnunendation. 
Attritr,  it-trite^  a.  Groaiid,  won% 

by  rubbing. 
Attrit£me08,  ItHrite^B^s.    a.    Thd 

being  much  worn. 
ATTRtTioNy    At.trifli'fin.    .s.    (507). 

The  iA  of  wearing  things  by  rabbii^t ; 

grief  for  fin,  ariflng  6nly  from  the  fear  ol 

ponilhment ;  the  loweft  degree  of  repent* 

ance. 
To  Attune,  4t-timc'.  ▼.  a.  To  make 

any  thing  mufical ;  to  tune  one  thing  to 

another. — See  ToMr, 
Atweek,  4L-tw6^n^ 

twixt,  between. 
Atwixt,  4-twjkft'. 

middle  of  two  things 
To  Avail,  4-vilc'. 

to  turn  to  profit,  to  promote, 

to  aflift. 
Avail,  &.v&le^  a.  Profit^  adraatage, 

benefit. 
Available,  &-v4'14-bL  a.  Profitable, 

adrantageous ;  powerful,  having  force. 
AtailablenbsS)    A-v4'li -binds,      s. 

Power  of  promoting  the  end  for  which  it 

isnficd. 
Atailably,  i-v4'll-bld.  ad.    Power- 

fully,  profitably. 
ATAiLftifNT,  4-v&Ie'in^nt.  s.  Ufefal' 

ncA,  advantage. 
To  AvALE,  d-vAle'.  v.  a.  To  let  fall, 

to  depre£k 
Atant-ouaed^  i-vlm^g&rd.  s.   The 

van. 
AvAEiCR,  Av'i-rls.  e.    (f4>)*  Coret- 

onfnefs,  iHfiKtiable  defire. 
Avaricious,  4v4l-riih^A5.  a.  (292). 

Covetous. 
AvARicioir&LTy    &t4-ri(h'Ai-U.    ad. 

Covetoolly. 
AVAEfCI0U9MBSS,  ^-A-TlQl'^ti^.     S« 

The  quaHty  of  being  avariciottfi. 
AvAUET,  fk'Vknt'.    iflterjed.     (if6). 

A  word  of  abhorrence,  by  which  any  one 

is  driven  away^ 
Au^t7EMB,  hw^ftr&v  a.  Browoi  of  a 

tan  colour. 
AuCTioE,  &wk'flidn«    s.    A  manner 

of  fale  hi  which  one  perfoR  bids  after  ano- 
ther;.  thi  thtfig  folf  byt  andB^n. 
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c:>  (559)--^F4te»  fir.  aU,  {it  |— m^,  m^t ;— ptee,  pin  j— 


Auction  ART,  &wk'flnin4.r^  a.    Be- 

loogicg  to  an  audion. 
AvcTiOMEER,  &wk-(hfin-**r'*  s.  The 

peiibn  that  Hisnaget  an  auaion.  (»75). 
AircTivB,  ;.wk'tiv,   a.     158).  Of  an 

incrcaiiog  quality.     Not  ufed. 
AucupAiiON,    &w.lci,pA'flifln,        s. 

Fowling,  bird  catching. 
Audacious,  iw^i'lhAs.    a.     (292)- 
.    Bold,  impndent. 
Audaciously,     iw-d4'Ms-l*.      ad. 

Boldly,  impudently. 
ALnAciousNJTss,  iw-d4'lhCis»nds.     s. 
■  Impudence. 
AuDACi .  V,    &w.d4s'4-t*.    s.    (511 

'  Spirit,  boldneft. 
AuDiBLt,  iw'd^-bh  a.  (405  U     That 
which  may  be  perceived  by  hearing  ;  loud 
enough  to  be  heard* 
Audible K ESS,  'Vd^.bl-nes.    s.    Ca- 

pablenefs  of  being  heard. 
Audibly,  iw'd^.bl<S.   ad.     In  fuch  a 

manner  as  to  be  heard. 
Audience,  iw'j^-^nre.  s.  (295)  C294  . 
The  ad  of  hearing ;  the  liberty  of  fpcaking 
•  granted,  a  hearing  ;    an  auditory,  pcrfons 
collcdcd  to  hear ;  the  reception  of  any  man 
%  "who"  deliver*  a  folemn  meiTage^ 
Audit,  iiw'dit.  s.  A  riniil  account. 
To  Audit,  &w'dit.    v.  a.    I'o  take  an 

account  finally. 
Audition,     ^w-difli'iln.     s.      fcc7V 
Hearing.  ^^    '^ 

Auditor,  iw'd^tiir.  s.  (gB)  f yoj, B,> 
A  hearer ;  a  perfon  employed  to  take  an 
account  ultimately ;  a  hinges  officer,  who, 
yearly  examining  the  accounts  of  all  under 
officers  accountable,  makes  up  a  general 
book* 

Auditory,  ^w'd^.tiV-rt.  ^  '557). 
That  whidi  ha«  the  power  of  hearing. 

Audit  or  Y  iw'dA-tur-r^.  s.  An  a«- 
dience«  a  coUedion  of  perfoos  aflembled  to 
hear ;  a  place  where  lednres  are  to  be  heard. 

AuDiTRESS,  4w'd^^rts.  s.  The  wo- 
man  that  hears. 

ToAvEL,  i-v^r.  v.a.  To  pull  away. 

AvEMARY.  A-v^-mi'r^.  5.  A  form 
of  worihip  in  honour  of  the  Virgin  Mary. 

AvFNAGE  ^ven-idjc.  s  (91).  A 
certain  quantity  of  oau  paid  to  a  landlord. 

To  Avenge,  ^-v^njc'.  v.  a*  Tore- 
▼enge;  topuniih. 

ATrvG^ANCE,  4-T^n'j4nfe.  s.  (244). 
Puttifiuneot. 

Atbngement,  4-ytejc'niint.  s.  Ven- 
geance, revenge. 

AvBNOER,  a-vlnjftr.  s.  Poniflier; 
Ttvenger,  taker  el  vengeance. 


AvENs,  av'^nz.  s*  Herb  £en]le^ 
AvEMTURE,  d  v^n'iMrc.     s.     (461). 
A  mifchancc,  caufing  a  man's deadi,  with- 
out felony. 

AvKNUE,  iv'^-ni.    s.    (335)  ($03). 

A  way  by  which  any  place  may  be  entered ; 

an  alley,  or  walk  of  trees  before  ahonie*— - 

See  Revenue. 
To  Aver,  a-vfir'.    t.  a.    To  declare 

pofitively, 

AvERAGF.  4v'ftr-ijc.  8.  (90)  (555). 
That  duty  or  fcrvice  which  the  tenant  Jji  to 
pay  to  the  king  ;  a  medium,  a  mean  nip- 
portion. 

.-Averment,  iyi^r'ment.  s.  Eftablilh* 
nient  of  any  thing  hy  evidence. 

AvtRNAT,  a-ver'nat.  s.  A  fort  of 
grape. 

lo  .'^vERUNCATB,      av-^r-illng'kiLte. 


V.  a.   To  root  up*  ^  91)  (^r^S.) 
AT  ION,  av^-sAflnin. 


«.    Ha- 


AvtRSAl 

tred^  abhoncncc. 
Averse,  ^-vcrfe'.     a.     Mal?gn,    not 

favourable;  not  pleafed with, unwilling  to. 
AvF.iisELv,    ^vcMt'i^.     ad.     linwil. 

lingly;  backwardly. 
AiKR8tNt£8,  a-verfe'nis.  s.   Unwil. 

lingnefs,  backwardnef*. 
Avti'siON,   a-v^r'lhi'in.     s.     Hatred, 

diilike,  detcftatton;    the  caufe  of    aver- 

fion. 

To  Avert,  a-v^it'.   v.  a.    To  turn 

afide,  to  torn  off,  to  put  by. 
Auger,  4wg  r.  s.  (98;  (t66).     A 

carpenter**  tool,  to  bore  holes  with. 

Aught,  kwt.  pronoun.  ,393).    Any 

thing. 
(T^  This  word  is  not  a  pronoun  as  Dr.  John* 

fon  has  marked  it,  but  a  fobftaotivc. 
To  Augment,  &wg.m6nt'.    v.a.    To 

incteafe,  to  make  bigger  or  more. 
To  Augment,  Awg-mdnt'.  v.  n.    To 

incrcafe,  to  grow  bigger. 
AuGMfaMr,  iwg'm^nt.  s.  (49a).    In- 

creafe ;  ftate  of  increafe. 
Augmentation,  iwg-m^n.tA'flifin.  s. 

The  ad  of  increafing  or  making  bigger;  the 

ftatc  of  being  made  bigger ;  the  thitig  add- 

cd,  by  which  another  is  made  bigger. 
Augur,  iw'gfir.  s.  (98)  (166).  One 

who  pretends  to  predid  by  the  flight  of 

birds. 

To  Augur,  &w'g6r,  v.  tu  Toguefs, 

to  conje&ure  by  iignt. 
To  Augurate,    kw^gii-ridt.    y.  n. 

(91).  To  judge  by  ai^gniy. 
AuGURATioN>  &w-ff4»r4^ihAjL  s.  The 

praAict  of  augury. 
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—  no,  mdve,  xiAr,  not  i — tibe*  tAb, 

AocpftsiLy  3iw'gfcr-Ar.  s.  (SSS)'  Tbc 
tec  with  ani^r. 

AvGORiAi.,  kw-g&^r&-&l.  a.  Relating 
toangury. 

AuGORYf  iLw'gA-rdr  s.  (179).  The  aA 
of  prognofticadng  by  omens ;  the  rulet  ob* 
liErWd  by  mogiirs ;  an  omen  or  predidion. 

August.  ^w-g<ift'.  a.  ^494}.  Great) 
gnady  zoyal,  magnificcDt. 

August,  iw'gSft.  s;  The  name  of 
tbe  eighth  month  from  Jaanary  inclufive. 

Augustmess,  ^W'^gftu'n^s.  s.  Eleva- 
tion of  look,  dignity. 

Atiaht.  i'v^4-T^.  s.  (505).  A  place 
U&ckffcd  to  Veep  birds  in. 

Avidity,  a-vld'i-tA.  s.     Grcedinefs, 

AviTOus,  4v'6^fts.  a.  (503)  (314). 

IjcH  by  a  man**  ancefioTs.    Not  ufed. 
To  AvizBf  iMzc\  V.  a.  To  counfel  j 

«o  bethink  himieUt  ft)  coofider. 
AvLD^  k-wld.  a.     Old.     Not  nied. 
AuLETTCK,  iwJdtlk.  a.  {509).      Bc- 

loQgingtopipca. 
AuLicK»i^Uk.  a.  Belonging  to  the 

couxt- 
AuLif,  k^ti,  %.  A  French  xneafure  of 

length,  an  elL 
To  Ai7MAiL^    4w*m&le^   y,    a.    To 

▼a»^te. 
Autfr,  ant.  s.  (214).      A  father  or 

mochcT*s  fiAer. 
AvocAiK>»  iT-64ci'd&«  s.    A  plant, — 

See  L.VJIBAGO. 

To  A^ocATB,  Iv'To-Wtc.  V,  a.  (91). 

To  calla-way. 
AvocATioK,  iv.T&4cA^fhdn.    s.     The 

aA  of  caffisg  afide ;  the  bufinefs  that  calls. 
To  Aroin,  a-v^jid*.  t.  a.  (299).      To 

Aon,  to  efcape;  to  cttdeaTOv  to  fliun ;  to 

evacuate,  to  qnix. 
To  Avoid,  a-v6ld'.  v.  n.     To  retire ; 

to  becoBic  Yoid  or  vacant. 
AvomiBLi;,    d-v61d'4.bL    a.     That 

which  may  be  avoided  or  efcaped. 
Avoidance,  4.v65d'dnre.  s.    The  ad! 

of  avoi£og  ;the  coorie  by  which  any  thing 

is  earned  off. 
Avoidsr.  a-v6id'^.    s,  (98).      The 

pedbo  thai  flms  any  thing ;  theperfon  that 

carries  anything  away ;  the  vcflel  in  which 

things  are  carried  away. 
AvofDi^feiTs,  &-T6idl^s.  a.    Inevitable. 
Avoiaoopois^      ftv-^*db-p6iz'.       a. 

(ac»).  Aland  of  we^ht,  of  vri^kh  a  pound 

comaiaafizteoft  oonccsy  and  it  in  prapartkm 

t»>y9HATlKi7a»  17  to  M- 


b611  ;—• &n  f-*p^&nd  ;— /^*n,  this. 

AvoLATtoN,&v^.l4'aiAn.  t.  The  fly. 

mg  away. 
To  A  vouc  H,  i-v66t(h'.  v.  a.  To  affirm, 

to  maintain ;  to  produce  in  favour  of  ano- 
ther ;  to  Tindicate,  to  juftify. 
Avouch,  &•v6Clt^l^  s.  (3X3)«    Decla- 
ration, evidence. 
A  VOUCH  ABLE,  ^v6(ttfli'4*bl.  a.  That 

may  be  aTouched. 
Avouch  BR,  &*v6iitfh'^r.  s.     He  that 

avouches. 
To  Avow,  d.v6(l'.  v.  a.  To  juftify,  to 

declare  openly. 
AvowABLB,  i-v6iLL'A-bl.  a.  That  which 

may  be  openly  declared. 
Avowal,  &-v6ii'U.  s.      Juftificatory 

declaration. 
Avowedly,  4.v6(i'W-tt.   ad.    (364}* 

In  an  avowed  manner. 
Avowee,  4v-6^-6'.  s.      He  to  whom 

the  right  of  advowfon  of  any  church  be* 

longs. 
Avowee,  ft-v6fi'Ar.  «.  (98).     He  that 

avows  or  jvftifies. 
Avowry,  a-vo^'rA.  s.  Where  one  takes 

adiArefs,thc  taker  (hall  juftify  for  what  caufe 

he  took  it ;  which  is  called  his  avowry. 
Avowsal,   &.v6{i^zal.  s.    (442).     A 

confeflion. 
Avowtry,  &-vA{i'tr*.  s.     Adultery. 
AuRATE,  iw'rite.  s,  A  fort  of  pear. 
AuRELiA,  iiw.ri'J64.     A  term  iifcd 

for  the  firft  apparent  change  of  the  eruca  or 

maggot  of  any  fpecics  of  inieds,  the  chry- 

falls. 
Auricle,  &w'rfi-kl.  s.  (405).       The 

external  ear ;  two  appendages  of  the  heart, 

being  two  mufcular  caps,  covering  the  two 

ventricles  thereof. 
Auricula,  &.w-rlk'i^.la.  s.  Bear's  ear, 

a  flower. 
Auricular,  &w-rlk'&-ldr.  a.   Witliin 

the  fenfe  or  reach  of  hearing ;  fecret,  told 

in  the  ear. 
AuRicuLARLY,    2iw-rik'u-14r-W.    ad. 

In  a  fecret  manner. 
Auriferous,  kw.rirf&-rj^s.  a.    That 

which  produces  gold. 
Au  RIG  AT  ION,  &w»r£-g4'ihAn.  s.    The 

ad  of  driving  carriages.    Not  ufed* 
Aurora,  Iiw.r6'ri.  5.(545).     A  fpe- 

des  of  crowfoot ;  the  goddefs  that  opens  the 

gates  of  day,  poetically  the  morning. 
Auscultation,  kwf-ki^l-t&'fli£in.    s. 

A  hearkening  or  Mcoing  to. 
AvsFici,    &wTpl$.    s.    (140)  (142). 

The  oiBcni  of  any  future  uDdertakJog  drawn 
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0^  (559)*--F&tet  Ar,  fill*  fit  ;-^«)^,  m^ ;— ] 


from  bird*;  protedion ;  favour  (bewn ;  in- 
fluence ;  ffood  deriTed  to  ochert  irom  tlie 
piety  of  their  patron. 

AuspiciAL,  iw  fplih'il.  a.  (192)*  Re- 
lating to  prognofUckt. 

Auspicious,   &w-fplfh'^.    a.  (292). 

•  With  omcnt  of  fuccefs ;  profperoua,  fortu- 
aate;  &voiirable,  kind,  propitious ;  lucky, 
liappy,  applied  to  things. 

AusPicioufiLYf  ^w-fplfh'&sJ^.  ad. 
Happily,  profperoufly. 

AusPiciousNEsSy  &W-rpUh'As-D^.  8. 
Profperity,  happinels. 

AusTEKE,  &w-ft^«'.  a.  Severe,  harfhy 
rigid ;  four  of  taftc,  harih. 

AusTBRELY9&w-ft£re-l^.ad.  Sevorely, 
rigidly. 

AusTEREMEss,  &w-(l^'n^s.  s.  Seve- 
rity, flridnels,  rigour  ;  voughneis  in  tafte. 

Austerity,  kW-ft^r'A-tA.  s.  (511). 
beveritya  mortified  life,  fiiidneft ;  crueky ; 
harih  difcipline« 

Austral*  kws^tr^.  a.     Southern. 

AusTRiNEy  kw&'trin.  a.  (140}. 
i»outhem. 

AuTHENTicAL,  kw-Ziftdn't^-kH. a.  Au- 
thcntick.  (509.) 

Authentically,  J^w./iJdn'tA-k4U^- 
ad*  With  circumfbnces  requifite  to  pro- 
cure authority. 

AUTHRNTICALWESS,  Aw-Zi&^n't^-kM- 
n£s.  s.  The  quality  of  being  authen* 
tic,  genuincnels. 

To  Authenticate,  kw-4i>ia't^kitt. 
▼.  a.    To  eftabllfh  any  thing  by  authority. 

f^  I  have  inCnted  this  word  without  any 

precedent  from  our  other  DiAionaries ;  but 

It  is,  in  my  opinion,  fuffidently  eftabliihed 

by  good  u&ge  to  give  it  a  place  in  all  of 

them. 
Authemticity,    &w-/i(&i»tis'sM^.  s. 

Authority,  genninencis. 
Authentick,  &w-/Mn'tik.  a.    That 

which  has  every  thing  requifite  to  give  it 

audiority. 
Authemticklt,  kW'tUxiftlk'l^,  ad. 

After  an  authentick  manner. 
Authenticknbss,  &w-^Mn'tik«n&.  s. 

Authenticity. 
Author,  Aw'/Mr.    s.    (98)     (418). 

The  firft  beginner  or  mover  of  any  thing; 

the  efficient,  he  that  efie^s  or  produces  any 

thing;  the  firft  writer  of  any  thing ;  a  writer 

in  general. 

Authoritative,  kw^Atr^^k'tit.  a. 
Having^  doe  aiitbdrity ;  IttY&ig  ad  fthr  d  ta- 
tmmty. 


iC,  pin  ;.^ 

AuTHOaiTATIVBLYf   iw-/Mrt-tA-tiv- 

\L  ad.  In  an  authoritative  manner^ 
with  a  fliew  of  authority ;  with  due  aatho- 
rity. 

Authoritativenrss,  iw-lMr'^t^- 
tiv-^t^s.  8.  AuthoritatiTe  appear- 
ance. 

Authority,  &w-M&r'*-td.  s.  Legal 
power;  influence,  credit;  power,  tnle;  fiip- 
port,  countenance ;  teftimony,  credibility. 

fy'  This  word  is  fometimes  pronounced  as  if 
written  Mutarity.  This  atteftcd  prommcia^ 
tion  is  traced  to  a  gentkoun  who  watMie 
of  the  greateft  ornaments  of  the  law,as  weB 
as  one  of  the  politeft  fcfaolors  of  the  afe,aiid 
whofe  authority  has  ben  fufficient  to  fwsy 
the  bench  and  the  bar,  though  a»<kr,  mtitm^ 
tu,theairegthc«ry,  &C.  and  athouland  fimilar 
words  where  the  tb  is  heard,  are  coitftantly  * 
ftaring  them  in  the  face. 

The  public  ear,  however,  is  not  fo  far  vitiated 
as  to  acknowledge  this  innovation ;  for 
though  it  may  with  fecurity,  and  even  »]»«> 
probation,  be  pronounced  in  Welhntnfter 
Hall,  it  would  not  be  quite  fo  iaf e  for  an 
ador  to  adopt  it  oft  the  ftage. 

I  know  it  will  be  faid,  that  mtoriku  is  better 
Latin,  that  the  purer  Latin  never  had  the  ^^ 
and  that  our  Word,  which  is  derived  f^om  it, 
ought,  on  that  account,  to  omit  it.  But  it 
may  be  obferved,  that,  according  to  the  bcfl! 
Latin  critics,  the  word  ought  to  be  written 
«anlferite#,  add  that  according  to  this  reafon* 
ing,  we  ought  to  write  and  prooounce  mAv- 
rify  and  aaihr :  but  this,  I  prefume,  is  fai> 
ther  than  thefe  innovators  would  chonfe  to 
go.  The  truth  is,  fuch  fingularities  of  pro« 
nunciation  fliouldbe  left  to  the  lower  order 
of  aitics;  who,  like  coxcombs  in  drefa, 
would  be  utterly  unnoticed  if  they  were  not 
diftinguiihed  by  petty  delations  from  the 
reft  <^  the  world. 

AuTHORtzATioHy&w./i^'r^zA'niAn.  s. 
£ftablifiwicnt  by  authorit]^* 

To  AuTKORizE,  &w7M-ri«e.  v.  tu 
To  give  authoritf  to  any  peifoo ;  to  mAc 
any  thing  legal;  to  ellablifli  any  thing  hf 
authority ;  to  juftify,  to  provo  a  thing  to  be 
right;  to  give  credit  to  any  perfon  or  thing* 

AuTocRASY)  kW't6k'tk*itt.  s.  1518). 
Independent  power. 

AuTOGRAPK,  kw't&'grU.  s.  A  paxtw 
cnlar  perfon's  own  vrritaig,  the  originaL 

AuroGRAPiiicAi.r  iw-td-gr&d-UlL 
a;  Of  one's  own  writinr. 

Automatical,  ^W'tMnit^d-kll.  a. 
Having  the  poW«t  of  moving  ididl. 

AuTOMATOK,4w-tdia^&-t6ii.  s.  A; ma* 
ehiB<  that  hath  th<(«iR^«f  inoli«B  1' 
kfrlf. 
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i4rous«  W^«€iViD'i445.  a.  H$r- 


r  ID  mkU  ike  iMwer  ef  inMsoa. 


(i«9). 


A I 

IT 


L ,  f .     Ocular  4f 


Per- 

ad 


fri^rd  by  Ofli^'i 

AuTUMHAi-^  iw-t4m^ft«l*  a*    Belong- 
ing to 
AvoL&ioH,  ivyfiVftiftfw  u    The  aa  of 

AUE>  z-^ib.S.  (478)  (520J 

At/IJLJdil,  41T^^  (47^)' 


3  IT' 


} 


A 
T. 


i-^rt'.  T  :i. 


To  «pca. 
'  '  ift  ftoro  for- 

A  .      uih. 

X*'*  "^»  •  *  ^  • ,  a-vrii(r .  v.  a.  To  roufe 
wt  tit  i}r^p  ;  tanufc  &om  3&j  Itite  rd<»v» 
Uts»g  Ovrf ;  10  |iut  loto  new  kIiou. 

To  AvAKE*  fi.-"w?4kc\  V,  fi.    To  brdak 

AwAi^tt  i*wikc'*  B.     Wiibotit  fleepv 
To   .\W4iCB,  &*wilin*  (to^).      See 

To  .aw4ftii»  i-wird'.  v,  a.  To  ad^ 
jiM%c  fo  gtf«  <ttf  tkxti^  ^j  i  judkkl  ieii< 
t^cet  to  f94fe»  19  dacrmme« 

AwAmti,  Ir^v^bd'.  s.  Judgmenti  fen* 
iCDcc«  iVti  If  mmtion  ■ 

A  u  A  fr  t^  4^«4fe^  a-     VigiUnt ,  atteti* 

To  A  will,  ft*wire^  V,  lu  To  beware, 

AwAT,  iid-      Abfent,  from 

m^  ^U         ^      -c*^  tec  ut^D;  bcgoBe  ;  out 

A VI,  Aw.  r. 

Tv  A^t,  i% 


To  ftrlke  t?pitb 


11^1.  a.  (r 


A  cfitck. 
UTJmt 


rtnpff ;  ittxdKipAiJ^  ioiFtftcd  with  < 

AwFULtf ,  iw^fJil-k.  ad.     In  m  reti 
rcntkl  fn&ttner- 

Awi  ■     .  '    '"■  I  nH.      »,     Tb#" 

ititC  tJl   tK-li:-   I'TUCK  wur)   tWC 

AwtitLm,  4-bwilc'.  id^  (|97)'    So»k 
Aw  K  WAR©,    AwkV^rd,     a.     (47$ )« 

handy ,  chmUy  LLiUuwBrd* 

AwKWARDLY.nvjc  vvLixd'l^.ad.  Clmn* 

AwKW4iii>Nf;ss»     &%vkVdrd^Qlf^      f. 
[iickfancc,  WKDt  of  gcfitiliiy,  clumSiirJk 

AwLt  all.  ft*      A  ptijmcd  inilrvineq 

to  bore  holes* 
Aw  LI  5  St  Aw'l^s.  a.      Withont  tcw< 

f enct  I  wilKvuc  th^  power  af  e^ttfing  i 

tcnce^ 
AwME«  iwiB.  i*     A  Dutch  ine^fur 

anfwcring  rn  what  iu  Er>gldiid  ui  billed  I 

tji^rc^,  or  ane^rcvcnth  of  an  EngLljh  tiiii* 
Awning,  iw'nlrig-  s.  (410).   A  cove 

fprc^Ld  over  a  boiic  vr  vc^  to  keep  nS  ih 

wcathtr* 
AwQKt*  k-whW*     The  pmctiie  of 

Awakf. 

A  won  If  4*w^rk'-    ad.    (165).    On 

workfiO  a  ftate  of  lItbQllf. 
AwDltKlSCt  ti-wt^ik  mg-  ad.     In  the 

flue  of  working* 
AwRVt  i'^i^  ad.  (474).      Noi  ill  9 

ftrtight  djrcdiofTf  oblh^uely  i  afqiiint,  with  j 

obhqut  vifion  ;    not  ifvcU  uaevcnij  \  fiefl 

c^uilJy  bcewccii  iwo  pomtf  ;  fiot  in  i  right 

(bte,  psrverfcly* 
A  X  £  iki^  £     A  n  i  n  fl  ru  m  en  c  conf lAi  ng 

of  a  ntcul  h«ad,  with  a  fharp  edge. 
AriLLAa,  4k£'ftll4S.r,    47S)- 

Bcltinging    Co  the  9rDipit*^-S(ce    MAitfr*! 

LAKT. 

Alt  10 M,  ak'ihftm.  s  (479).  A  propo- 

{tlion  eTidciit  it  firA  nghc< 

AiiSi     dk'slf.   £     The  1iTie»  real  or 
ir!iii|rin&ry,  that  paflVf  through  wnf  thmgn«m  j 
which  k  m&y  revoLvc. 

AxL^i  ^k'sL  (401 )« 

The  pin  whicK  paflei  through  the  mtdft  o£| 
tlic  wheel,  on  wivieh  the  cireufnvohitioPiof  j 
iht:  whc^l  arc  perfomicd. 

Ay,  kL  ad.  f  lOf ).     Yes. 

g^  Si?c  Dire^ont  ta  Fordgtivrit  prefi«<^  to 
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ArSt  iL  ad.  Always,  to  eternity,  for 

ever. 
AvGREEN.il&'gr^^n.  s.  The  fame  with 

Avar,  i'r^.a«    See  Aiar. 

Azimuth,  iz^^-rndtB,  &•  The  axi- 
muth  of  the  fun,  or  of  a  ftar,  it  an  arch  be* 
tween  the  meridian  of  the  place  and  any 


given  tertical  fine ;  magnctical  osiaiQtb,  is 
an  arch  of  the  horlsoo  contained  becween 
thefan*6azinuith  cirde  and  the  mcgiictical 
meridian;  azimuth  compaia,  ia  .an  inftru* 
ment  ufed  at  (ea  for  finding  the  Cm**  ntag* 
netical  azimuth. 
Azure,  4'zh&re,  a.  (484)  (461). 
Blne»  faint  blue. 


B 


B 


AA,  b&,  s.  (77).     The  cry  of  a 
V.  n.    To  cry  like  a 


To  BkAf  hi 

(heep. 
To  Babble,  bib1)l.  v.  n.  (405}.    To 

prattle  like  a  child ;  to  talk  idly  $  to  tell  fe> 

cretf ;  to  talk  much* 
Babble,  hib'bL  s.  Idle  talk,  fenfelefs 

prattle. 
Babblsmen  T,b&b'bl-2n^t .  s.  Senfelefs 

prate. 
Babbler,  bib'blilir.  s.  (98%  An  idle 

talker ;  a  teller  of  fccrets. 
Babb,  b4be.  s.    An  infant. 
Babery,  b4'bAr-rA.  s.  (SSS)'    Knery 

to  pleafe  a  babe  or  child. 
Babish,  bA'bifb.  a.     Cbildilh. 
Baboon,  b4-b66a^  s.      A  monkey  of 

the  largeft  kind. 
Baby,  b4'b6.  s.  vulgarly  bSb'b*.      A 

child,  an  infant ;  a  fmall  hnage  in  imiution 

of  a  child,  which  girls  pUy  with. 
Baccated,  bftk'k4-t£d.a.     Befet  with 

pearls.    Having  many  berries. 
Bacchanalian,  b&k-kft-n4'l^-dn.  s.  A 

drunkard. 
Bacchahals,    b&k'k&-d[lz.   f.     l*he 

drunken  feafts  of  Bacchus. 
Bax:chv8  Bole,  b&k'kAs-bAle.   s.  A 

flower,  not  tall,  but  very  full  and  broad 

leaved. 
BACciFejtous,b&k-slf£-rAs.  a.  (555). 

Berry-bearing. 
Bachelor,  b&tfli'Mdr.  s.   A  man  un- 
married ;  a  man  who  takes  his  firft  degrees ; 

a  knight  of  the  loweft  order. 
Bachelor's  Button,    b4tfli'MArz< 

bdt'tn.    s.     (170}.    Campion,   an 

herb. 
BACHeL0RSHip,b4tfh'^-ldr-fhip.s«  The 

condition  of  a  bachelor. 


Back,  b&k.  s.  The  binder  part  of  the 
body  \  the  outer  part  of  the  hand  when  it 
11  flmc)  the  rear;  the  place  behind;  the 
part  of  any  thing  out  of  fight ;  the  thick 
part  of  any  tool,  oppofed  to  the  edge* 

Back,  bik.  ad.  To  the  place  whence 
one  came ;  backward  from  the  preiiient  fka* 
tioii ;  behind,  not  coming  forward ;  toward 
tilings  paft ;  again,  in  return ;  again,  a  ic* 
cond  time. 

To  B A  c  K,  b4k.  V.  a.  To  mount  a  horfe ; 
to  break  a  horfe  ;  to  place  upon  the  back ; 
to  maintain,  co  ftrengthcn;  to  juftify,  to 
fupport ;  to  fecond. 

To  Backbite,  b4k1>lte.  v.  a.  To  cen- 
fure  or  reproach  the  abfent. 

Backbiter,  b^k'bi-tdr.  s.  A  privy  ca- 
lumniator, cenfurer  of  the  abfent. 

Backd.  or,  bdk'dore.  s.  The  dooi  be- 
hind the  houfe. 

Backed,  bdkt.  a.  (359)*  Having  a 
back. 

Backfriend,  bik'frdnd.  s.  An  enemy 
infecret. 

Backgammon.  b*k-gam'ni"n.  s.  A 
play  or  game  with  dice  aiidubies.  ;  166.) 

Back-  ousb.  l>a.»^'hui*iic.  s.  .  ne  build- 
ings behind  the  chief  part  Qf  the  houle. 

Backpibcf,  Kkpt^le.  s.  The  piece  of 
armour  which  covers  the  back. 

Backroom,  ba.k'ra6m.  s.  A  room  be* 
hind. 

Backside,  bik'slde.  s.  The  hinder 
part  ofany  thing;  the  hind  Jfiart  of 'an  ani- 
mal ;  the  yard  or  ground  behind  a  houfe. 

To  Backslide,  bak-ilidc'.  v. 0.(497). 
To  faU  off. 

0*  I  have  in  this  word  preferred  Dr.  John- 
fon*$  accentuation  on  the  fecond  lyllaUe,  to 
Mr.  Sheridan's  on  the  firft ;  for  the  reafona 
fee  principles  under  the  number  marked. 
J>r.  Aih,  Entick,  5GMt|  and  Perry,  are  on 
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•*  sAy  Tn^TCy  tk&Tf  n&t;  t&be»  tl^b,  biMI  ^— ^U ;— -p^und ; — //^in^THis. 

Bafflvr.  hXi'Mr.  s.  (98).     He  that 


Ac  fide  of  Mr.  Sheridan ;  and  Dr.  Johnfon 
anii  W.  Johnfton  only  on  thit  which  1  have 
cbofea  ;  hut  Mr.  Sheridan  and  Dr.  Afh,  by 
markiog  the  noun  kickjlider  with  the  accent 
on  the  fecond  fyllable,  as  it  it  always  heard, 
have  betrayed  their  prominciation  of  the 
verb  ;  for  one  of  thefe  modes  ntuft  be  wrong, 
a»  the  verbal  nbun  mud  nnqaeftiooably  have 
the  fame  accent  as  the  verb. 

BACKst.iDERy  l>ik-fli'ddr.  s.  (98}.  An 

apoftate. 
Backsta?  r,bdk'fUr.  s.  An  indniment 

ufeful  in  taking  the  fun*»  altitude  at  fea. 
Bacsstairs,  blk'ftdrz.  s.  The  private 

SUin  in  the  houfe. 
Backstays,    bdk'dize.      s.      Ropes 

which  keep  the  mail  from  pitching  for- 

-ward. 
Backsword*  blk's6nL   s.     A  fword 

vrlch  one  /harp  edge. 
BACK«r.4RD3>    bdkV-ird'z,  ad.     (88). 

'With  tht  back  forwards ;  towards  the  back ; 
on  the  back ;  from  the  prclent  ftation  to 
the  place  behind ;  regreilively ;  towards 
fomething  pad ;  out  of  the  progrcflive  date ; 

from  a  better  to  a  worfe  date ;  pad,  in  time 

paft. 
Backvabd,  bdk'wilird.  a.  Unwilling, 

averfe;  heiitstiag;  flaggiih»  dilatory ;  duU, 

HOC  qoick,  or  ipprchenfive. 
B  AcitwAAD,  bdkVdrd.  ad.  The  tilings 

paft. 

Backwarolt,  bik'wiird-K.  ad.    Un- 

wdlingly,  averfely. 
BACKWARDNEss,b4kVi!ird-nds.s.Dul- 

iiefii,  finggiflmc^ 
•  Baoim,  bd'kn.  8,(170).  The  flefliof  a 

hog  ^ted  and  dried. 
Bad,  bid.  a.  Ill,  not  good;  vicious 

corrapr;    imfnrtonau,   unhappy;  hurtful, 

nnwholefome  i  iick. 
Bao&,  bid.  (75).     The  preterite  of 

Bid. 

Badoe,  bidje.  s.  (74)»    A  mark  or 

cognizance  worn ;  a  token  by  which  one  is 

known ;  the  mark  of  any  thing. 
To  Badge,  b4djc.  v.  a.     To  mark. 
BADGBR^bld'jikr.s.  (98).  A  brook,  an 

animal. 
Badger,^  bid^^.  s.       One  that  buys 

eom  uhd  riAaak  m  one  place,  and  carries  it 

hito  azsoeher. 
Baovy.  bad'W.  ad.     Not  well. 
Badhess,  bad'nds.  t.    Want  of  good 

qoaltties. 

To  Baffli,  hiPfL  V.  a.  (405).    To 


baffles. 

Bag,  bag.  s.  A  fack,  or  pouch  ;  that 
part  of  animals  in  which  fome  particular 
juices  are  contained, as  the  potfon»  of  vipers; 
an  ornamental  purfe  of  filk  tied  to  men's 
hair ;  a  term  ufed  to  fignify  quantities^  as  a 
bag  of  pepper. 

To  Bag,  bag.  v.  a.     To  put  into  a 

bag ;  to  load  with  a  bag. 

To  Bag,  bug.  v.  n.  To  fwcU  like  a  full 

bag. 
Bagatellr,  bag-a-t^r.  s.     A  trifle. 

Not  Englifh. 
Baggage,  big'gldjc.  s.  f9o).      The 

furniture  of  an  army  ;  1  worthlcfs  woman. 
Bagnio,  ban'yo.  s.    f388J.    A  houfe 

for  bathing  and  fweating. 
Bagpipe,  bAj'pipc.  s.     A  muncal  in* 

ilrument,  condiling  of  a  leathern  bag,  and 

pipes. 
Bagpipf  R.  bag'pi-pur.  s.  {98).     One 

that  plays  on  a  bagpipe. 

Ba'l,  bale.  s.  Bail  i-  the  fieeing  cr  fct- 
ting  at  liberty  one  arrcded  or  imprifoned 
upon  a«5lion  either  civil  or  criminal,  under 
fecurity  taken  for  his  appearance. 

To  Bail,  bdle.  v.  a.  To  give  bail  for 
another ;  to  admit  to  bail. 

Bailable,  bd'la-bl.  a  (405).  That 
may  be  fet  at  liberty  by  bail. 

Bailiff,  bi'lif.  s.  A  luborJinate  offi- 
cer, an  officer  whofe  bufmefs  it  is  to  execute 
arrcfls }  an  under-fteward  of  a  manor. 

Bailiwick,  bdl^-wlk.  s.  The  place  of 
the  jurifdidlion  of  a  bailiff. 

To  Bait,  bate.  v.  a.  To  put  meat  to 
tempt  animals. 

To  Bait,  b4te.  v.  a.  To  fct  dogs  up- 
on. 

To  Bait,  bite.  v.  n.  To  ftop  at  any 
place  for  refrelhment ;  to  clap  the  wings,  to 
flutter. 

Bait,  bite.  s.  Meat  fet  to  allure  ani- 
mals to  a  fnare ;  a  temptation,  an  entice* 
ment ;  a  refrelhment  on  a  journey. 

Baize,  bize.  s.  A  kindof  coane  open 
cloth* 

To  Bake,  bike.  v.  a.  To  heat  any 
thing  in  a  clofe  place ;  to  drefs  in  an  oven  ; 
to  harden  in  the  fire ;  to  harden  with  heat. 

To  Bake,  bake,  v.  n.  To  do  the  work 
of  baking. 

Bakf HOUSE,  bike1i6^ife.  s.    A  place 

for  baking  bread. 
Baker,  bi'kur.  s.  (98).     He  whofe 

trade  is  to  bako* 

r 
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B^tANCB,  blll^bfe.    s.      A  patr  of 

fcales ;  the  adt  of  comparing  two  things ; 

-   the  overplus  of  weight ;  that  which  it  want- 

■   sog  to  make  two  parti  of  au  account  cvoa ; 

cquipoife ;  the  b^ing  part  of  a  watch ;  in 

afironomy»  one  of  the  figns,  Libra. 

To  Balancb,  Wllinfc.  v.  a.  To  weigh 
in  a  balance ;  to  cotrnterpotTc ;  to  regiilate 
an  account ;  to  pay  that  which  it  wanting. 

To  Balance,  bM'Mlnfe.  v.  n.  To hefi- 
tate,  to  flttfiuatc. 

Balancrr,  bal'14n-fiir.  s.  The  pcrfon  ; 
that  wcighjj. 

BAi,A88RuBy,b41'if-r&'b6.s.  A  kind 
of  Ruby. 

Balcomv,  bdl-Wh^.  s.  A  frame  of 
wood,  or  ftone,  before  the  window  of  a 
room* 

Bald,  b^wld*  a.  Without  hair ;  with- 
out natural  corering ;  unadorned^  inelegant; 
ftripped,  without  dignity.  ^ 

Balderdash,  biwl'dftr-d^fli.s.  Rude 
mixture. 

pALDLY,  b&wldl^.  ad*  Nakcdly^mcan- 
ly,  inelegantly.  ' 

BaldmonY)  b4wld'mAn-n5.  s.  Gen 
tian,  aplant. 

Baldness,  biwld'nfis.  s.  The  want  of 
hair ;  the  loft  of  hair ;  meannels  of  wait- 
ing. 

Baldrick,  bSiwl'drlk.  s.  A  girdle ;  the 
sodiack. 

Bale,  bile.  s.     A  bundle  of  goods, 

Baleful,  bile'fld.  a.  Sorrowful,  fad; 
full  of  mifchicf . 

Balepully,  bMc'fiil-K,  ad.  Sorrow- 
fully, mifchic^oufly. 

Bali,  Wiwk.  s.  (402)  (84).  A  great 
beam. 

Balk,  b^wk.  ?.  A  ridge  of  land  left 
unploughe4* 

Balk,  bawk.  s.  Difappointment  when 
kaftoxpefted. 

To  Balk,  b^wk.  v.  a.  (402).  To  dif- 
appoint,  to  fruftrate ;  to  mifs  aoy  thing. 

Balkem,  bkw'kiirz.    s.   (98).     Men 
who  give  a  fign  whidi  way  the  (hoai  of 
•  herruigfris. 

Ball,  b4wl.  8.(33)  (77)'  Any  thing 
made  in  a  lennd  form ;  a  round  thing  to 
play  with ;  a  globe ;  a  globe  borne  as  an 
cnfign  of  foYereifpity ;  any  part  of  the  body 
that  approaches  to  roundneft. 

BALL,biwL  s»  An  cntertainnient  of 
dancing. 

Ballad,  ball&d.  s.     A  fong. 

Ballad-singer,  bffllid-sing-fir.    s. 


One  whofe  employment  is  to  fisg  baHa<&  iar 

thcftreeti. 
Ballast,  bill^ft.  s.  (88).  Somethings 

put  at  the  bottom  of  the  fiitp  to  keep  it  ika* 

dy. 
Ballbtte,  bdlldt.  s. .  A  dance. 
Balloon,  b&M66n'.  s.  A  laree  round 

(hort-necked  veflel  ufisd  in  chymiSry  s  a  bad! 

placed  on  a  pilfer;  a  ball  of  pafteboard,  Chif« 

fed  With  combuftible  matter,  which  is  flioc 

up  into  the  air.  and  then  burfts ;  a  large  hol- 
low ball  of  filk  filled  with  gas^  which  makes 

it  rife  into  the  air. 
Ballot,  bUIAt.  s.  (166).  A  little baH 

or  ticket  ufcd  in  ^viog  votes;  the  aft  of 

voting  by  ballnt. 
To  BALtoTjbaiflt,  T.  n.  To  choofc 

by  ballot. 
Ballotatioic,  MlJA-ti'fhftn.  s.  The 

ad  of  voting  by  ballot. 
Balm,  bftm.  s.  (403).  The  fap  or  juice 

of  a  Ihrub,  remarkably  •doriferous;  any 

vahiable  or  fragrant  ointment ;  any  thin^ 

that  fooths  or  mitigates  pain* 
BALMyb^m.s.  Thenameof  aplaxit* 
Balm  of  Gilead»  \Am  of  gll'yid.  s^ 

The  juice  dffswn.frooi  the  balfiun  tree;  «. 

pUnt  having  a  ftfoogbaUalntcfoenc 
Balmy,  b&m'A*  a.  (403).  Hiving  the 

qualitfcsof  bafan;  producing  babn;  fbolfaisg* 

foft ;  fragrant,  odorifeiCnis ;  mitigathig,  af-- 

fuafive. 
BALNEAEY,b41'nA-4-r6.$..A  bathing* 


Balneation^  b41-n£*&'fli6n.  s.  The  vuEt 
of  bathing..  . 

Balnbatory,  bil'n^A-tAr.rt.  a.  Be.- 
longing  toa  bath.  (5i»)  isS7)' 

Balsam,  bkwl'Rkm.  s,(88).  Omtment, 
unguent. 

Balsam  Apflk>  bitwlTiim-ap-pL  $• 
An  Indian  plant. 

BALeAMicAL,b41-s4m'^.Wl.  (S4).   > 

BALSAMicic>WLl-sto'lk.  (509)»       > 
a.    Unduous,  mitigating. 

BALUSTBADP.,bdl-flf-trAde'.  s.  Rowv 
of  little  pillars  called  baluftfrs. 

f^'h'u  word  is  often  corrupted  into  baniftert ,. 
as  the  bafiifters  of  a  ftaireafe.  • 

Baluftrade  means  the  row  of  fmall  pillars  fiip- 
porting  the  guard  of  a  ftaircafe,  taken  col* 
fedively ;  as  a  colonnade  means  a  oolledim 
of  columns  in  regular  order ;  bnt,befidea  this 
cbUedive  term,  there  i*  the  diftribative  B»- 
lufters ;  meaning  cither  the  whole  hi  the 
bahifttode,  or  any  part  of  k ;  as  «adi  of  the 
fmall  pillarslbtt  compofe  It  tnarbedOMa 
bihiftcr. 
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^AMsoOf  bam-bid'.    s.    An  Indian 

plant  of  the  rced  kind. 
To  Bam^ooilk,  bdm-b^d.  v.  a.  To 

decoTc,  to  impede  opon.    A  low.  word. 
BA11BOOZ1.BR9  b&m-bdd'di&r.    s.     A 


B4»>  baa.  s.  Public  notice  given  of 
any  thing  ;  a  cvrfe ;  cxcMnmamcatioo  ;  in- 
UX^^dotki  Ban  of  the  Empire,  1  public 
cenfiirc  by  which  the  privileges  of  any  Gci- 
man  prince  are  fui^nded. 

Bam AMA  Ta£e,  bi-ni'iii-tr££.  s.  Plan- 
tain. 

BAVDvbtnd.  fi.  A  tytf  a  bandajge,  a 
<3baan  hy  which  any  animal  is  kept  in  re- 
ftrunt ;  any  mion  or  connexion ;  any  thing 
boandroD&d  another ;  a  company  of  perfons 
joined  together ;  a  pwtkidar  kind  of  neck- 
cloth worn  chidly  by  the  clergy ;  in  ardii- 
te^ure,  any  flat  km  motlding,  fada,  face, 
orplisch. 

To  3am»,  biad.  r.  a*  To  unite  toge 
cber  into  one  body  ar  tfoop;  to  hind  over 
with  ahood* 

BA«DAOE,binMldje.  s.  (90).  Some- 
tlung  bonndover  another ;  the  fillet  or  rolp 
ler  wnqpi^  over  a  wounded  member. 

I^AHvmuh  b4nd1)6ks.  s.  A  flight  box 
niied  for  bands  atnd  other  things  of  fm^ll 
wc^hc* 

Basuelst,  bin'dtAiu  8«  Any  .flat 
moiiJdiiy  or  fiUef . 

Bandit,  bdn'dlt.  1  ^      a  ^  ^„^ 

lawed  robber. 
8AN0ifTi,ybEi'«ilt't6.  s.  A  company 

of  outlawed  robbers. 
Bah  DOG,  bdn'd6g.  .s.     A  roaftiff. 
BAMDOLKiifta,bdaJ6-lMrz\  s.  Small 

wooden  cafes  covered  with  kather,  caeh  of 

them  oootaaung  powder  that  is  a  fufficient 

cfaaige  for  a  mnlket. 
BAHDftoi.,  Ubd'rAU.  s.  A  little  flag  or 


BAiinv,  b^'d^.  s.  A  club  tnraed 
raund  at  bottom  for  llrddng  a  ball. 

To  Bandy,  b4a'd^.  v.  a.  To  beat  to 
a^d  fto^or  from  one  to  another;  to  give  and 
takereaprocifiy ;  to  agitate,  to  tols  about. 

BAmDYhBOfMA'dibA^g*  s.  Aorooked 

£AND7i.BaoED,Ub'd^l^d.  a.  Hav« 

mg  crooked  legs.  (3^)« 
Banb,    bAne.    s.    Poifon;  mifcbief^ 

To  Bani,  biLne.  r.  a.    To  pciisbn. 
BAagfiiH  Mae'f&L  »•  Poiibnout ;  do- 


BANEFULiiKss,bAne'ftl.n^s.s.  Pbifon- 

oulhefs,  defiruai^encis. 
Banewort,  bAnc'wdrt.  s.(88).  Dead* 

ly  nightihadc. 
To  Bang,  b4ng.  v.  a.  (409).  To  beat, 

to  thump ;  to  handle  roughly. 
Bang,  bing.  s.    A  blow,  a  thump. 
To  Banish,  bin'nifk.  v.  a.     To  con- 
demn to  leave  his  own  conuiry  i  to  drive 

away. 
Banish ER,  bin^nifli-Ar.    s.     He  that 

forces  another  Arom  his  own  ooontry. 
BANishMfcNT,  bin'nlfli-m^nt.  s.  Tbe 

aA  of  bancflung  another  1  the  Hue  of  being 

baniihed,  caile. 

Bank,  b4nk.  s.  (409).    Tlie  earth  ru 

fing  00  aach  fide  of  a  water ;  any  heap  of 

e^rth  piled  upt  a  beach  of  rowen ;  a  place 

where  money  is  laid  up  to  be  called  /or  oc- 

cafionally ;  the  eampany  of  perfons  concent 

ed  in  managing  a  bank. 
To  Bank,  bdnk.  v.  a.  To  lay  up  mo* 

ney  in  a  bank ;  to  inclofe  with  banks. 
Bank-bili.,  bdnk'bilL  s.     A  note  for 

money  laid  up  in  a  bank;  at  the  fight  ol 

which  the  money  is  paid. 
Banker,  bdnk'&r.  s.  (98).    One  that 

traflicks  in  money. 
Bankruptcy,  b&nk^h!kp.s<^.  s.  (473)* 

The  fiate  of  a  man  broken,  or  bankrupt; 

the  aA  of  declaring  onc*s  felf  bankrupt. 
Bankrupt,  ybk'rilpt  a.  In  debt  be« 

yond  the  power  of  payment. 
Banner,  bftn'n^ir.  s.  (98).     A  flag,  a 

fiandard  ;  a  ibeamcr  borne  at  the  end  of  a 

lance. 
Banneret,  bdn'nAr-^L  s.     A  knight 

made  in  the  field. 
Bannerol,  b^n'nAr-r611.  s.  {SS5)»  A 

little  flag  or  ftreamer. 
Ban N IAN,  b&n-yin^  s.    A  man^s  un- 

dreis,  or  morning  gowa. 
Bannock«  bin'nJkk.  s.  (166).    A  kind 

of  otten  or  peafe-meal  cake. 
BANQykT,  b4nk'kw^t.  s.  (408).    A 

feaft. 
To  Banquet,  bank'kw^t.  v.  n.  (409)« 

To  feaft,  to  fare  daiatily. 
Banc^u eter,  bink'lcw6t-ftr.  s.  A  feaft- 

cr ;  one  that  lives  delicioufiy ;  he  that  inake* 

feails. 

BANoyET-irouEB,  bink'kw^t- 
h&6fe. 

BANQUETING-itOVflSi  b^Dk'kv^t- 

ing4i66fe. 
A««fi»iMif^ki^oM«»lfiqF* 
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Banquet  re,  bdnkk£t\  s.  A  fmall 
bank  at  the  foot  of  the  parapet* 

BANsri  LK,  hdn'ftik.ki.  s.  {405).  A 
fmall  fi(h,  a  ftlc]det»ack. 

To  Ban rtK, bin'tAr.  v.  a.  (98).  To 
pldy  upon,  to  rally. 

Banter,  ban'tAr.  &  Ridicule,  rail- 
lery. 

B.>.  sERsiL,  b&n^tAr-iir.  s.    Ooe  that 

badtcn. 

B^wciNO,  bintllrg.  &.  A  little 
child. 

Ba?  I  i8M,bdp'tlzni.  s.  Baptifm  is  giv« 

.  CD  by  water,  and  that'  prefcript  form  of 

words  which  the  church  of  Chrift  doth  ufe ; 

baptifm  is  often  taken  in  Scripture  for  fuf- 

feringf. 

B^PTrsMAL,  bip-tlz'mil. a.  Of  orpcr- 
talning  to  baptifin. 

Baptist, bip'tift.  s.  He'thatadminif- 
tcrs  baptifm. 

Bapti'stbry,  bftp'tlf-tiar-i  8,  (555). 
The  place  where  the  lacramcDt  of  baptifm 
is  admiaiftcred. 

Tn  bAPTisu.  bap-tize'  v.  a.  To 
chriflen,  to  adminifter  thsiacrament  of  b^H 
tiim. 

BA?'risp:R,  bAp-ti'zi\r.  s.  (98),  One 
that  chriilea«»  one  that  adminifters  bap- 
tifin. 

BAk.bir.  s.  fyj),     A  piece  of  vrood 

'  bid  acrofs  a  paflage  to  hinder  entrance ;  a 
bolt  to  faften  a  door ;  any  obftftcle  *,  a  rock 
•or  bank  at  the  entrance  of  a  harbour ',  any 
thing  nfcd  for  prevention ;  the  place  where 
canfes  of  law  are  tried  (  an  indofed  place  in 
a  tavern  where  the  honfekeei^er  fits;  in  law, 
a  peremptory  exception  againft  a  demand  or 
plea;  any  thing  by  whidi  theilrudure  is 
held'  together;  ban  in  moiic,  are  ib'okes 
drawn  petpen<ticularly  acrofs  the  lines  of  a 
piece  of  mufic,  ufed  to  regulate  the  beating 
or  meafure  of  mufical  time. 

To  Bar.  bir  v.a.Tofaftenorfliutany 
thing  with  a  bolt,  or  bar ;  to  hinder,  to  ob- 
Amd  ;  to  prevent ;  to  flmt  out  from ;  to  ex- 
clude from  a  chim  ;  to  prohibit ;  to  except ; 
tohinderafuit. 

Barb,  b&rb.  s.  Any  thing  that  grow^ 
in  the  place  of  the  beard ;  the  points  that 
iland  backward  in  an  arrow ;  the  armour  for 
liorfes. 

Barb,  b&rb.  s.     A  Barbary  horfe. 

To  Barb,  Wrb.  v.  a.  To  (have,  to 
dreis  out  the  beard,  to  fnmiih  the  horfi^  with 
armour ;  to  jag  arnwi  with  hooks. 

Barbacan,  b&r1)d-kAn.  s.  A  foitifica- 
tsoo  flaced  bcfwB  dMw^«f  «tdinii«a 


opening  in  the  wall  throogh  which  the  giuiB 
are  levelled. 

Bakbadoes  ChcrrY)  bir-bi'ddz 
tih^r'r*.  s.  166).  A  picafantiait 
fruit  in  the  Weft  Indies. 

Barbarian*  bir -b^'r^-in.  s.  A  man 
uncivilized,  a  favage;  a  foreigner;  a  aaaa 
without  pity. 

Barbarick,  bilr-b&r'ik.  a«  Fordgn* 
far-fetched. 

Barbarism,  b&r^i-rlzm.  s.  A  form  of 
fpeech  contrary  to  the  purity  of  language  ; 
ignorance  of  atts,  want  of  learning ;  brutali- 
ty, favagenels  of  manners,  indvihty ;  cmei- 
ty,  hardiiefs  of  heart. 

Barbarity,  bir44r^£^£«  s*  Savage- 
neis,  tndvility ;  cruelty,  inhumanity  ^  impu- 
rity-of  fpeech. 

Barbaro.'s,  b^r'bft.rA8«  a««  (3I4)- 
Stranger  to  dvilit]^  lavage,  una vilixc^ ;  un- 
acquainted with  arts  ;.cniel,  inhumao. 

Barbarously,  b&r'b&r^s-I^  ad. 
Without  knowledge  of  arts;  in  a  matmer 
contrary  to  the  rule*  of  fpeedi ;  craeUy,  iiH 
humanly. 

Barbarousness,  bftr^bi  rflf-n^.  s. 
Incivility  of  manners;  impurity  of  bttgi^agcs 
cruelty. 

To  Barbbcub,  bir'bi-kft.    v.  a.    A 
'  term  for  drelTing  a  hog  whole. 

Barbecitb^  bir'b^-k^,  %  Ahogdref. 
fed  whole. 

Barbed,  bir'bdd,  or  birbM.  (362). 
Fumflhed  with  armour ;  bearded,  jagged 
with  hooks.   * 

Barbel,  b&nbl...  8.  (102}  (405^  A 
kind  of  fifh  found  in  rivers. 

Barbbh,  b^r'bih-.  s.  (98).  A  man 
who  fliaves  the  beard. 

BARBERRY/bir^bdr-r^.  s.  Pippcridgj: 
buih. 

Bakd,  b4rd.«.  (77).    A  poet. 

Bare,  b^re,  a.  Naked/vithout  cover- 
ing; uncovered  in  refped ;  unadorned,  plain, 
fimple;  dete^ed,  without  concealment; 
pocN*,  without  plenty;  mere;  threadbare, 
much  Worn ;  not  united  with  any  thing  elfe- 

To  Bar£..  b4re.  v.  a.    To  ftrip* 

Bare,  b^re.  preterite  of  TccBear.  A1« 
moft  obfolete. 

Barrboms,  b4re'b&ne.s.  A  very  leaa 

pcrfoo.     ^ 
Barefaced,    b&re-fifte'*    a.    (359)* 

With  the  face  naked,  not  maiked ;  Ihame- 

lefs,vnrel(erved. 
BARPFACROLy,b&re-ftfte^&ad.  Open- 

ly,ihamelcf»Iy,  without  di%«ifc*  isM' 
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BAREVooTED,bdire'f&tpU.  a.  Without 


— uA,  mftve,  nAr,  niti-i-tfibct  ttt,  bill  ;-^U  ;-^p6imd  ?-^iJin,  this. 

BAKCFACiD«fi«8t     b&re^f4fte'n^s.      s.       of  aobifitj  next  to  z  TiTcoiim;  baroo  »one 

ffrontciy ,  affurance,  sndadonitids.  ^365*.       of  the  judges  in  rhe  court  of  exchequer; 

BiiEFOOTp     b4i«Kit.     a.      Without       there  arc  »Jfo  barooi  of  the  dnque  port% 

that  have  places  iii  the  lower  houlSe  ot  par* 

liament ;  hunn  k  ufed  in  law  for  the  bu£i 

band  in  relation  to  his  wife. 
Bar  ON  AG  x»   b^r'riin4dje.     s*     (90). 

The  dignity  of  a  haron. 
Baron Es Si. birV^n-es.  u  (557)*     A 

baron's  lady. 
Bar<  net,  bdrVdn-it.  t.  (557).  Tb« 

loweft  degree  of  honour  that  is  hereditary ; 

ic  is  below  a  baron,  and  above  a  knight. 
Barony,  bir'run-^.    •    {557).  That 

honoHT  or  lordfllip  that  gtv«s  title  to  a  b»* 


BAEBHEAPEDt  bib^U>d£<l«  ft,  Un- 
covtfcd  in  rdptfd* 

Barsi^Ti  bixc'l^  ad.  Nakedly,  mere- 
ly, enlx. 

BAAENEsSt  bdre^n£s.  t«  Nakedneft; 
Waimeft;  poverty;  mcanscfs  of  clothes. 

Ba&gai««  b&r'gin.  9,  (208).  A  con- 
traft  or  afrreeracnt  coocoitiiig  lale ;  the 
ttuBsbeoghtorfiuld;  ftipnlatkn. 

To  bAncAi«,b4t'gm.  V.  n.  To  make 

a  comraA  Car  fide. 
B  A&G  Aiii£Ey  b&T^^n-Q^^.  s.  He  or  ibe 

that  mcccpts  a  bargain. 
BjiRGAfNCR,  hkrgiik'B&r.s.  (98).  Tbe 

pcrioo  who  pndlen  jor  asaket  a  bargain. 
BargEs:  bArjcm  s.  A  bo^t  for  pleaiure i 

a  iMat  for  burdeo*- 

Ba&c^»,  b&T3«k.  s,  (98).    The  man* 

ager  of  a  barge. 
Baex,  b^k.  s.  Tbe  rind  or  covering 

mi  a  tne)  a  fiaaH  Ihip* 
To  Bark,  b&rk.  ▼.  a.  To  ftrip  trees  of 

tbdrbark* 
To  Bark,  hkxkm  ▼.  n.  To  make  tlie 

noife  whjcb  a  dog  unkea;  to  clamour  at. 
Barxir,  b&r'ktb*.  s.'  V98).  One  that 

barlEs  or  daoievs  ;  one  employed  in  firip^ 

puig  trees. 
Barky,  bkrl^i.  su  Confiftmg  of  bark. 
BAB.I.ET,  bit^.  s.  (a^p).  A  graittf  of 

vsluchmalt  i»  nnde« 
BAaLMBRAKE,  b&r^^-bfike.s.  A  kind 

of  raral  piay . 
Baai.s7cor«9  bkr^^-khrVL  ••  A  pain 

of  barky. 
Barii«  b4nn.  s.  Yeft,  the  ferment  put 

mto  drinkto  make  it  work. 
Barmy,  b^m^  a*  Containing  barm. 
Barr,  bim.  s.  A  place  or  houfe  for 

laying  <p  any  fort  of  grain,  hay,  or  ftraw. 
Barmacle,  b&r'na-U.  s.    140;}.     A 

bird  like  a  goofe,  fabulouOy  fuppofed  to 

groir  00  trees ;  aipeciea of  ftell  mh. 
fiAROM£T£R,  bl»r&m'm^tAr.  s.  (518% 

A  jnachiBe  for  meaforing  tike  weight  of  the 

atmoAbcfc^  and  the  variationa  ih  it,  m  or- 

4cK  diidi/  to  detczmine  the  changes  of  1 


BaromstricaLx  baT-6-m^t'tr6-kll.  a. 

Rcfatiag  to  ^le  banmeter.  (509)  (siS)* 

BiUttii  bia'v&ii.  .••  (t66)t  A  degree 


BaeoscofRv  b^r'r6>ik6pe.s.  An  in(lni« 
ment  to  fhev  tbe  weight  of  the  atmof* 
phere. 

Barracan,  blr^r^kin.  s.  A  drong 
thick  kind  of  camelot. 

Barrack,  bii'rik.  s.  Building  to 
lodge  ibldicrs. 

Barkator.  bir'rd-tiif  s.  A  wrangler, 
and  encourager  of  law  fuits. 

Bahra'try,  Ulr'r4-cr6.  9.  Foul  prac- 
tice in  bw. 

Barrel,  biVrll.  s.  (99).  A  round 
wooden  vclTel  coke  ftoppcd  dofe  ;  a  veflcl 
containing  Ikjuor  ;  any  thing  hollow,  as  the 
barrel  of  a  gun ;  a  cylinder. 

To  Barrel,  yir'fil.  v.  a.  To  put  anf 
thing  in  a  barreL 

Barren,  bir'Tdn.  a.  Not  prolifick ;  un- 
fruitful, not  fertile,  fttt-ile;  not  copious, 
fcanty ;  unmeaning,  uaiiiventive,  dull. 

Barrenly,  b&r'ien-l^  ad.  Unfruit« 
fully. 

Barbenness,  bftr'ri&n-n^.  s.  Want  of 
the  power  of  proacation;  unfniitfuJncis, 
fterility ;  want  of  invention  ;  want  of  mat^ 
tcr ;  in  theology,  want  of  fenfibility. 

Barr£nwoht»  bur'r^n-wdrt.  s.  A 
plant. 

Barrful,  b&r'Pill.  a.  Full  of  obftruc- 
■  tions^'properly  Ba a ruL, 

Barricade,  ba-ri-kide'.  s.  A  forti- 
fication made  to  keep  off  an  attack ;  apy 
ftop,  bar,  obftru^on. 

To  Barricade;  bir-r^-kade'.v. a.  To 
ftop  up  a  paffage. 

Barricado,  bAr-ri-k4'd6.  s.  A  forti- 
fication, a  luir..— ^cc  Lumbago. 

To  Barhicado,  h&r<^'kk^\  ▼•  a.  To 
fortify^tobar. 

Barrier,  bir'r^dr.E.  (98).  A  bam- 
cadc,  an  entrenchment ;  a  fortification,  or 
ftropg  place  i  ailopyia  ob&i?i^on ;  a  bar 
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to  mark  the  limiu  of  any  place ;  a  bound- 
ary. 
f^  Pope,  by  the  licenfe  ot  his  art,  pronouuced 
this  word  in  two  iyllablct,  with  the  accent 
on  the  iafi,  asif  written  bar^reer. 

"  "Twixt  that  and reafon  what  a  nice  barrier/ 
•*  Foi  ever  fcp*rate,  yet  for  ever  near." 

£Jay  on  Man,  -5/».  i.  ▼.  ai5. 
And  yet  in  another  part  of  his  works  he  places 
the  accent  on  the  firft  fyllable,  as  we  always 
hear  it  in  profe. 

*'  Safe  in  the  love  of  Heav*n  an  ocean  flows 
"  Around  our  realm,  a  harrUrftom  the  foes." 

BARHrsTER,  bar'ris-tiV.  s.  A  perfon 
qualified  to  plead  the  caiifes  of  clients  in  the 
courts  of  juftice. 

Bar.«<ov/,  bar'row.  s.  Any  carriage 
moved  by  the  hand,  as  a  hand-barrow. 

Barshot,  b  tr'ihC^t.  §•  Two  ballets 
or  half-bnlleta  joined  by  a  bar,  and  ofed 
chieiiy  at  fea  to  cut  down  the  mads  and  rig- 
ging of  ihips. 

To  Barter,  bar'ttlr.  v.  n.  (98).  To 
traflick  by  exchanging  one  commodity  for 
another. 

To  BXrtir,  bir'tftn  v.  a.  To  give 
any  thing  in  exchange. 

Baktbr,  b&r'tiir,  s..  The  adl  or  prac- 
tice of  trafficking  by  exchange. 

Barterer,  bir't6r-iir.  s«  He  that 
traffickaby  exchange. 

Barter Y,bir'tiSr-r6.  s.  (SSS)*  ^^' 
'  Changs'  of  conunodities. 

Bartram,  b&r^tr4m.  s.  A  plant, 
pellitory. 

Barytonv»  b&r'^tAne.  s. 

f^  A  word  with  the  grave  accent  on  the  laft 
fyllable.  If  the  inipeAor  does  not  know 
what  k  meant  by  the  grave  accent,  it  may 
be  necefiary  to  inform  hin,  that  writers  on 
the  Greek  accent  tell  us  that  every  fyllable 
which  has  not  the  acute  accent  has  the  grave; 
atid  as  there  could  but  be  one  fyllable  acuted 
in  that  language,  the  reft  muft  neceflarily 
be  grave.  What  thefc  accents  are  has  puz- 
sled  the  learned  fo  modi  that  they  feem 
neither  to  onderftand  each  other  nor  them> 
felves;  but  it  were  to  be  wiihed  they  had 
Isept  this  diftindion  into  acute  and  grave 
out  of  our  own  language,  as  it  is  impoffible 
to  annex  any  dear  ideas  to  it,  except  we 
confider  the  grave  accent  merely  as  the  ab- 
fence'of  the  ac«te»  which  reduces  it  to  no 
accent  at  all.  If  we  divide  the  voice  into 
its  two  leading  inflexions,  the  riling  and 
falling,,  and  call  the  former  the  acute  and 
the  latter  the  grave,  we  can  annex  diftin^ 
ideas  to  thefe  words :  and  perhaps  it  is  an 
ignorance  of  this  difiio^uMl  of  fpeaking 


founcb,  and  confounding  them  with  hi^ 
and  low,  pr  loud  and  foft,  that  occaiions  the. 
confuiion  we  meet  vrith  in  writers  on  this 
fubjed. — See  EUmemts 0/ £Uciit$oM,'ptge  6o. 
Alfo  obfervatlons  on  the  Greek  and  Latin 
Accent  and  Quantity,  at  the  end  of  the  K^ 
to  ibe  CUMcal  Fnmuticlutkn  9/  Gredt  tuidLatm 
Proper  Namex* 

BASfit  b4ie  a.  Mean,  vilei  worthlefs  i 
difingenuous,  illiberal,  ungenerous ;  of  lofvr 
ilation,  of  mean  account ;  bafe>b9rtt,  bom 
out  of  wedlock;  applied  to  metals,  witfacat 
value  \  applied  to  founds,  deep,  grave. 

Base-born,  bAl'e'bdrn*  A.  Bom  out 
of  wedlock. 

BAsif-couRT»  biie^&rt.  s.  Lower 
court. 

Bask-mindbo,  b&fe-mind'M.  a«  Meaa 
fpirited. 

BASk-viOL,  bife^vl^Al.  s.  (x^).  An 
inflrmnent  ufed  in  concerts  for  the  bale 
found. 

Bask,  bAfe.  %,^  The  bottom  of  any 
thing;  thepedeftalof  aftatue;  the  bottom 
of  a  cone  ;  dockings ;  the  place  from  which 
racers  or  tiltcrs  run ;  the  ftring  chat  gives  a 
bafe  fiound ;.  an  old  niftick  play. 

Basely,  b4fe'l^  ad.  Meanly*  dis- 
honourably ;  in  baftardy,as  bafeb^boro- 

Ba  s  K  N  c  s  s »  b4fe'n^8 .  s.  Nleannefs^ 
vilenefs ;  vilenefs  of  metal;  btftardy,  deep- 
nefs  of  found. 

Bashaw,  UUh-iw^  &.  Among  the 
Turks,  the  viceroy  of  a  province. 

BASHFUL,b^wTiU.  a.  Modeft»(hame* 
faced,  fliy. 

Bashfully,  bdfliT&I*!^.  ad.  Timor*. 
oufly,  modeftly.  ' 

Bashfulnbss^  b&(li'f£il-ni&£.  s.  Mo- 
delly,  fooliih  or  ru(lic  fliame* 

Basil,  bUz'il. s.  The  nameof  a  plant. 

Basilica,  bi-zU'^^kl  s.  The  middle 
vein  of  the  arm. 

BASiLicA»bd-zir£-k&,  s.  Tliebafdick 
vein. 

Basilick»  hil*zilllk«  a.  Belonging 
to  the  bafllica. 

Basilick,  b&.zinik.  s.  ThebafUick 
vein  ;  a  large  hall. 

B  A  SI  Li  KON,  bi-zll'^-k&n.  s.  An  oint- 
ment called  alfo  tetrapharmacon. 

Basilisk,  biz'^  liik.  s.  A  kind  of 
ferpent,  a  cockatrice,  faid  to  kill  by  k>okiD|^. 
He  is  called  Baiili(k,  or  little  kine,  from  a 
comb  or  cnll  on  his  head;  a  ijpecies  of  can* 
non. 

Basin,  b4Tn.  s.  (405 )•  A  fmatlTer- 
fel  to  hold  water  for  warning,  or  odier  nfes  ; 
afiatf  pond}  ap«rt«r the  icaiUoM:iD 
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ndb;  any  hnllow  phce  capadous  o£  Kqoids; 

a  dock  for  repairing  and  building  fliipt;  fia- 
Sm  of  »  balance,  the  fiune  with  the  foJet. 
iisis,  bi'sls.  s.  llie  foundation  of 
any  thing  ;  the  lowcft  of  the  three  princi- 
pal parts  of  a  coloms ;  that  on  which  any 
thmg  k  raifc4 ;  the  pedcfial ;  the  ground- 


To  BA5K,bdfk.  T.  a.  (79).  To  -warm 

bykyiDg  out  In  the  heat. 
Bask,  bsiik,     v.  n.     To  lie  in  a  place 

to  recei^re  heat. 
Basket,  b&s'kh.  s.    (99).     A  veflel 

tviade  of  twigs,  roflies,  or  fplinters. 
%AS&T.T-H1LT,  bis'kit-hllt.     S.      (99). 

A  hih  cf  a  weapon  to  made  a*  to  contain 

die  whole  hand. 
Basket-vomah,  Wfs'Wt-w^ni-fln.   s, 

(166).  A  woman  that  ptiet  at  market  with 

A  ba&ct. 
Bass,  bife.    su   properly  Bas^«     In 

aittiiCy  grarey  deep» 
Bass-tioi.,  bskiewTl'iil.  s.   (166).  Sec 

BAaV-^lOL. 

Bass,  bis.  s«  A  matnfed  in  churches. 
Bass-&klief,  bfts'r£-MP.    s.  .Sculp- 
ture, the  figares  of  whkh  do  not  ftaod  o«t 

Drain  the  giomid  in  their  fiiU  proportion. 
Basset,  bts'slt.   s.    (99}«    A  game 

atcar^ 
BAssoojf,  b^.sddn\    s.     A  ma/ical 

inftmnent  of  the  wind  kind,  blown  with  a 

rcc4. 
Basta&d,  bis^tUrd   s.   fS8\     A  per* 

fiao  born  of  a  wooann  ott  of  wedlock ;  any 

♦king  feonotti. 
Baatasa,  1^'tlrd  a*     Be^ttenout 

of  wedlock;  fpnriovs,  fqppofitaioaa,  adiil- 

tetace- 
To  Bastaadizs,  b^'tdr-dize.    v.  a. 

To  coDvid  of  be^  »  baftard ;  to  beget  a 

baftard. 
Bastaadlt»  bls'tftrd-U.   ad.    In  the 

manner  of  a  balbrd* 
Bastaadt,  Us'tlr-d^.   An  unlawful 

ilate  of  birch,  which  difablet  a  child  from 

fecceediBgto  an  hihcritance. 
To  Baste^  b^fte.  V.  a*  To  beat  with 

a  itisk  p  to  ^ip  bitter  opon  meat  on  the 

Cfit;  toStfwOAtlf, 
BASTitfAoe,  bis-t^nAde^ 
Bastiiiado  bis-tA-n4'd&- 

The aa  of  beating  with  a  oidgel;  a' 

StUWiilhmenf  of  beating  an  ofleodcr  on  his 

feet. 
To  BAsnvApst  b&s-t^Ade^  1 
To  BASTnADo^  b^s-tft^'tfi.  j 

To  hcip««6ee  LtrksAOO. 


1;  a  Turk. 


v»a. 


BASTtOMy  b^s'tfli'^n.  s.  (391).  A 
huge  mafii  of  earth,  ufaally  faced  with 
ibd»,  ftanding  ovt  frcfii  a  rampart ;  a  liui- 
wark. 

Bat,  bdt.  s.  Aheavyftick. 

Bat,  bUt.  s  An  animal  having  thr 
body  of  a  moufe,  and  the  wiogs  of  a  bird, 
not  with  feather*,  bat  with  a  iort  of  ikin 
which  is  extended.  It  brings  forth  its  yoang 
as  mice  do,  and  fockles  them. 

Bat-fowling,  hat,'f6iLi-llng.  s.  Bird- 
catching  in  the  aight-time. 

Batabls,  hytkJbl.  a.  (405).  DiA 
pouble.  Batable  gronnd  fcems  to  be  the 
ground  heretofore  in  queAion,  whether  it 
belonged  to  England  or  Scotland. 

BatcHi  b&tfti.  8.  The  quantity  of 
bread  baked  at  a  time ;  any  quantity  made 
at  once. 

Bats  b^te.  s.  Strife»  contention. 

To  Bats,  bite.  v.  a.  To  leifcn  any 
thing,  to  retrench  \  to  fink  the  price ;  to 
leflen  a  demand ;  to  cutoff* 

Bateful,  bite'iiU.  a.  Contentioas. 

Batbmbnt»  bite'm^nc.  s.  DimisO' 
tion. 

Bath,  hhib,  s.  (78).  A  Bath  is  ei- 
ther hot  or  cold,  either  of  avt  or  nature  ;  a 
veflel  of  hot  water,  in  which  another  it 
placed  that  requires  a  fofter  heat  than  the 
naked  fire ;  a  fort  of  Hebrew  meafurCfCoa* 
taming  feven  gallons  and  four  pints. 

To  Bathe,  hiuSc.  v.  a.  (467).  To 
waih  in  a  bath ;  to  fupple  or  foften  by  the 
outward  application  of  warm  liquors ;  to 
wafii  with  any  thing. 

To  Bathe,  hi^ht.  ▼.  n.  To  be  in  the 
water. 

BATiNOy  b&^clag.  prep.  (410).  Ex- 
cept. 

Batlet»  bttl^t  s.  A  fquare  pi^ce 
of  wood  nfed  in  beating  fiocn. 

Batoom,  b4-tWn'.  s.  A  ftaff  or  dub ; 
a  truncheon  or  marlhal's  ftaE 

Battailous,  bit'ti-Ws.  a.  Warlike, 
with  military  appearance. 

Battalia,  biMAle'ya.  s«  (27a).  The 
order  of  battle. 

Battalion,  b&t^'yAu.  s.  (271). 
(507).  A  dhrifion  of  an  army,  a  troop,  a 
body  of  forcea ;  an  army. 

ToBattbw,  Wlt'tn.  v.  a.  {103).  To 
fatten,' to  make  bt;  to  fertilise. 

To  Batten, Wlt'tn.  v.n.  (103).  To 
grow  lat. 

To  BatVbe,  Wlt'tAr.  v.  a*  (98).  To 
beat,  to  beat  down;  to'wesr  with  beating; 
to  wear  out  with  farrioe. 
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Batter,  blt'tfir.  s.  A  mixture  of  fe- 
veral  iDg;redients  beaten  together. 

Batterer,  b&t'tdr-r&r.  s.  He  that 
Intten. 

Battery,  bat'tAr-r*.  s.  (555).  The 
adt  of  battering  ;  the  inilruments  with 
which  a  town  it  battered ;  the  frame  upon 
which  cannons  are  mounted;  in  law,  a  vio- 
lent flriking  of  any  man. 

Battle, bit'tl.  s.  {405).  A  fight; 
an  encounter  between  oppofite  armies  ;  a 
body  of  forcei ;  the  main  body  of  an  army. 

To  Battle,  bii'tl.  y.n.  To  contend 
in  fight*  ' 

Battle-array,  bftt'tl^Lr-ri^  s.  Ar- 
ray, or  order  of  battle. 

Battl£-ax,  bit'tl4ks.  $•  A  weapon, 
a  bill. 

Battle-door,  bit'tl-d6re.  s.  An  in- 
ftrument  with  a  round  handle  and  a  fiat 
bhide,  to  ftrike  a  ball  or  a  fhuttlccock. 

BATTLBMBNT,b&t't1-m^nt.  s.  A  wall 
with  cfpen  placet  to  look  through  or  annoy 
an  enemy. 

BATTy,  b&t't^.  a.  Belonging  to  a  bat. 

Bayaroy,  biv4-r6£'.  s.  A  kind  of 
cloke. 

Bavbeb,  blLwb^^  s.  In  Scotland,  a 
halfpenny. 

Bavin,  hiv'in.  8.  A  fttck  like  thofe' 
bound  up  in  faggots.  , 

Bawble,  bkw'bl.  s.  (405).  A  gew' 
gaw,  a  trifling  piece  of  finery. 

Bawbling,  biwlsllng.  a.  (410). 
Trifling,  contemptible* 

Bawcocr,  biw'k6k.  s.  A  fine  fellow. 

Bawd,  b&wd.  s«  A  procurer  or  pro- 
cured. 

To  Bawd>  bWd.  V.  n.  To  procure. 

Bawdily*  b^w'd£-k'.  ad.  Obibenely. 

BAWDiN£ss,biw'd^*n6s.  s.  Obfcene- 
neft. 

BAWDRiCK,biw'drIk.  s.  A  belt. 

Bawdry,  b&w'dr^.  s.  A  wicked  prac- 
tice of  bringing  whoresaiid  rogues  together; 
obfcenity. 

Bawdy,  b&w'de.  a.  Ob(cene,  unchafte. 

Bawdy*house,  blLw^d^-hd&fe.  s.  A 
hottfe  where  tiaffick  is  made  by  wickedncfs 
and  debauchery. 

To  Bawl,  bill.  v.  n.  To  hoot,  to  cry 
out  with  great  Yehcmence ;  to  cry  as  a  fro- 
ward  child. 

To  Bawl,  bill.  v.  a.  To  proclaim  as 
si  crier. 

Bawril,  Ww'rll.  s.  (99}.  A  kind  of 
hawk. 


F&te,  ftr,  AH,  &t  i-^mi^  m£t ; — plne^  pin  ;— 


Bawsin,  biw'sin..  s.  A  badger* 

Bay,  bA.  a.  (220).  A  colour. 

Bay,  bi.    s.    An  opening  into  the 

land. 
Bay,  b4.    s:    The  ftatc  of  any  thing 

furrottnded  by  enemies. 
Bay,  bk,   s.     In  architedure,  a  term 

ufed  to  figtiify  the  divifions  of  a  barn  or 

other  building^. .  Bays  arc  from  fourteen  to 

twenty  feci  long. 
Bay,  b4.  s.  a  tree. 
Bay,  bd.  $•     An  honorary  crown  or 

garland. 
To  Bay,  bA.  v.  n.  To  bark  as  a  dog  at 

a  thief;  to  (hot  in. 
Bay  Salt  bi'sklt  s.  Saltma.^eoffea 

water,  which  receives  its  coofiftence  from 

the  he4t  of  the  fun,  and  u  io  called  from  its 

brown  colour^ 
Bay  Window,  b4V!n'd6.  g.  A  win* 

dow  jutting  oorward. — See  Bow  window. 
Bayard,  bA'y^rd.  s.  A  bay  horfe. 
Bayonet,  hi'y'in-n^.     s,    A  fliort 

fword  fixed  at  the  end  of  a  muikec 
^  This  word  is  very  frequently  pronounced 

hagonci,  bat  chiefly  by  the  Yulgar. 
Bdellium,  d^ryi&m.s.  An  aromatick 

gum  brought  from  theLcTant.   Sec  Pncv* 

MATIC1C. 

To  Be.  btt.  V.  n.  To  have  ibme cer- 
tain ftate,  condition,  <piality,  as  the  man  is 
wife ;  it  is  the  auxitiary  verb  by  which  the 
verb  paflive  is  formed;  to  exift,  to bme  ex- 
licence. 

Beach,  b^tih.  s.  (227%  Thefiiore, 
the  ftrand. 

Beached, b^dtfh'^d.  a.Expofedtotbe 
waves. 

BBACHY,b^^tfli'i.  a.  Having  beaches. 

Beacon,  b^'kn.  s.  (170).  Sonjctbing 
raifed  on  an  eminence,  to  be  fired  on  the 
approach  of  an  enemy ;  marks  creAed  to  di- 
teat  navigators. 

Bead,  b^de.  s.  (227).  Small  globes  or 
balls  ftrungupon  i  thread,  and  ufed  by  the 
Roman  Catholics  to  count  their  prayers; 
little  balls  worn  about  the  neck  for  orna- 
ment ;  any  globular  bodies. 

Bead-tree,  b^de'ird^.  s.  The  nat  of 
this  tree  i^  by  rchgious  perlbns,   boiled 

.  through,  and  (bung  as  beads,  whence  it 
takes  its  name. 

Beadle,  b^'dl,  s.  (227)  (405).  A 
mefienger  or  fervitor  bcleftgiog  to  *  court ; 
a  petty  officer  in  paiiflies. 

BfiADitoLL,  b^de'rAll.  s.  A  catalogue 
of  thofe  who  arc  to  be  meiitioncd  at  pray^ 
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Beadsman,  bc^dz'm^n  s.  A  man  em* 
pioycd  in  praying  for  another. 

Beagle,  b^'gl.  s.  (227)  (405).  A 
fiiun  hound  with  which  haret  art  hunted. 

Beak,  b^ke.  s.  (227)-  The  bill  or 
horny  month  of  a  bird ;  a  piece'  of  brafii 
like  a  beak,  iised  at  the  head  of  the  ancient 
^aHies ;  muy  thing  ending  in  a  point  like  a 
bak. 

Be\ksd,  b^'k&l,  or  b^kt.  a.  (362). 
HaTifig  a  beak. 

Bcake;,  b^'kdr.  s.  (98).  Acupwith 
a  fpout  10  the  fonn  of  a  bird's  beak. 

B&A.1.,  b^le.  t.  (227).  A  whelk  or 
pimple. 

Beam,  btoe.  &  (227).  The  main 
piece  of  timber  thu  fupportttbe  k>ft$  of  a 
boufe ;  any  huge  and  long  piece  of  timber; 
that  part  of  a  Imiance,  to  the  end«  of  which 
the  Scales  are  fofpeodcd ;  a  cylindrical  piece 
«f  wood  heloflgang  to  the  loom,  on  which 
the  web  is  gnidHaJily  rotted  as  it  it  wove  ; 
the  ray  of  light  emitted  from  fofoe  laminous 
hody. 

B«AM-Tt£s,  b^mc'ti^.  s.  Wadfer. 
Vice. 

BiAMT.  Wmk.  a.  Radiant,  ftiining  ; 
cm^tii|g  beaaif ;  having  horns  or  antlers. 

Bean,  bisics.  (227).  The  common 
garden  bean;  the  hoiie  bean. 

BsAir-CAPCRy  b&ne'ki-pv^r.  s.  A  plant. 

To  BsAE,  hire.  ▼.  a.  ( 240).  To  carry 
aa^borden ;  to  conrey  or  carry;  to  carry 
as  a  mark  of  anthority  ;  to  carry  a$  a  mark 
oCdiftinAioas  tofopport,  to  keep  from  foil- 
iag  ;  to  carry  in  the  mind,  aa  lore,  hate;  to 
eodure,  aa  pain,  widioot  finking ;  to  fairer, 
to  niifego ;  to  produce,  aa  fruit ;  to  bring 
Ibrth,  aa  a  child ;  to  iappoct  any  thing  good 
or  bad ;  to  behave ;  to  impel,  to  urge,  to 
poA;  to  prefi;  to  bear  in  hand,  to  amnfe 
with  falfe  pretences,  to  deceive ;  to  bear  off, 
to  carry  away  by  force ;  to  bear  out,  to  fup* 
port,  to  maintain. 

To  Beail,  hire.  v.n.  (73).  To  fuffer 
pftin ;  to  be  patieoc ;  tp  be  frnitiid  or  pro* 
lifids ;  to  teod,  to  be  direded  to  any  point ; 
to  behave ;  to  be  fitoated  with  refped;  to 
acherpbces ;  to  bear  up,  to  ftand  firm  with- 
«oc  fiJfing  \  CO  bear  with,  toendure  an  un* 
pleafio^  th^. 

BeAa,  &re.  s»  (73)*  Atoogh  favage 
animal ;  the  lame  of  two  confteQations, 
caO^  tl|0  Gnater  aad^I^efief  Bear,  in  the 
tulaCdwJUiler  Bear  is  the  Polcfitr. 

Bear-euip,  b^e'bijMt  s.  Afjpecies.of 
'teid-w^ 

BsAft-VLfi  hkn'Bl  s;  An  infea. 

B^^a-aAtjDftH^  bibre^gir-dn.s.  Aplace 


bUl ;— All ;— pA6nd  : — Min,  this. 

in  which  bears  are  kept  for  fport,  any  place 
of  tumuk  or  mifrule, 

Biae's-brbi ch,  baiz'brliflu  s.  The 
name  of  a  plant. 

•  RAR*»-F  A  R,  birz'd-^r.  E.  The  name  of 
a  plant.  The  Auricula. 

Bear's-fo'^t,  barz'fut.  s.  A  fpectes 
of  hellebore. 

BeakVwort,  bArz'wfirt.  s.  {165). 
An  herb. 

BfcARD.  b^rd.  E-  (228).  The  hair 
that  grows  on  the  lipt  and  chin  ;  ibarp 
prickles  growing  upon  the  ears  of  corn  ;  a 
barb  on  an  arrow* 

0*  This  word,  as  Dr.  Kenrick  obicrves,  is 
frequently  pronounced  £>  as  to  rhyme  with 
herd:  but  1  am  of  his  opinion  that  this  pto* 
nunciation  is  improucr.  Mr.  Scotland  Mr. 
Perry  give  it  both  ways.  Buchanan  founds 
it  (bort,  like  Mr.  Sheridan.  W.  Johnfton 
makes  it  rhyme  with  iatr</^  a  Scotch  lord : 
but  Mr.  £Iphinfton,  who  is  the  moft  accu* 
rate  obficrver  of  oronunciation  1  ever  met 
with,  gives  it  as  I  nave  done.  The  ftage  has, 
in  my  opinion,  adopted  the  fliort  found  of 
the  d^hthong  without  good  reafon,  and  ia 
this  inftance  ought  not  to  be  followed ;  as 
the  long  (bund  is  not  only  more  agreeable 
to  analogy,  but  to  g<meral  ufage.  I  am  glad 
tdfind  my  opinion  confirmed  by  fo  good  a 
judge  as  Mr.  Smith ;  and  though  the  poets 
lb  often  facrifice  pronunciation  to  rhyme, 
that  their  authority,  in  thefe  cafes,  is  not 
always  dedfive,  yet,  as  Shidufpeare  fays  on 
another  occafion. 

They  ftill  may  help  to  thicken  other  proo& 
•«  That  do  demonftrate  thinly."— 0/iMlfo. 
**  Raird  at  their  covenant,  and  ]eer*d 
"  Their  reverend  perfons  to  my  Seant." 

**  Soffle  thin  remains  «f  chaftity  appear'd 
"  £v'n  tinder  Jove,  but  Jove  withiMit  iUarJJ* 

Ufydm. 

The  impropriety  of  pronouncing  this  word  a| 
it  is  beard  on  the  ftage,  will  perhaps  appear 
more  perceptible  by  carrying  this  pronnn« 
ciatiou  into  the  compounds,  as  the  faUe  found 
of  great  may  be  deteded  by  the  phrafe  Altxr 
amder  th<  Great  (M^)' 
**  Old  prophecies  foretel  our  All  at  hand, 
**  When  bearded  men  in  floating  cafiies  land. 
**  And  as  yoimg  ftripUngs  wmp  the  top  for 

fport, 
<*  On  the  fmooth  pavement  of  an  empty  court, 
*'  The  wooden  engine  flics  and  whirls  about, 
**  Admir'd  with  damoimof  the^arifl:^  rout.*' 

Drydem. 

To  B«ART>,  b^fd.  V  a.  To  take  or 
phiek  by  ibc  hwfd ;  to  oppofcto  tht  /ace* 
K 
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Bearded,  bWrd'W. a. Having  a  beard; 
having  Iharp  prickles,  as,  corn ;  barbed,  or 
jigged. 

Sbardlsss,  b^d'l^s,  a.  Without  a 
beard;  youthfvl- 

Bearer,  bAre'fir*  s.  (98).  A  carrier  of 
anytbjpg ;  oneemploycd  in  carrying  hardens; 
one  who  wears  any  thing;  one  who  carries 
the  body  to  the  gnHt  one  who  fupports  the 
pall  at  a  funeral ;  a  tree  that  yields  its  pro- 
duce ;  in  architedure,  a  pod  or  brick  wall 
raifed  up  between  the  ends  of  a  piece  of 
timber. 

Beartherd,  bire1i6rd»  s.  A  man  that 
tends  bears. 

Bearing,  bire'lng.  s.  (410).  The 
fite  or  place  of  any  thing  ^ith  refped  to 
fomething  elfe ;  geftnre,  mien,  behaviour. 

Bearwar'd,  birc'wird.  s.  A  keeper 
of  bears. 

B^AST,  bWft.  s.  (227).  An  animal 
diftingiufhed  from  birds,  infeAs,  fifhes,  and 
tnan ;  an  irrational  anitxipJ,oppofed  to  map; 
a  brutal  iavage  man. 

BEASTLiNEss,bWft1*-nfis.s.  Brutality. 

Beastly,  bddftlA.  a.  Brutal,  contrary 
to  the  nature  and  dignity  of  man  $  haying 
thenattrc  or  form  ol  beads* 

To  Beat,  b^te.  v.  a.  (aa;)  (233).To 

'  ftrike, to  knock;  topunifh  with  ftripes;  to 
mark  the  time  in  mufick  ;  to  give  repeated 
blows;  to  (Irike  ground ;  to  roafe  game ;  to 
mix  things  by  long  and  frequent  agiution  ; 
to  batter  with  engines  oi  war ;  to  make  a 
path  by  treading  it;  to  conquer, to  fubdu«, 
to  vanquifh ;  to  harafs,  to  over -labour  ;  to 
dcprefs;  to  deprive  by  violence;  to  move 
with  fluttering  agitation;  to  beat  down,  to 
leflen  the  price  demanded  ;  to  beat  up,  to 
stuck  fuddtfly ;  to  beat  the  hoof,  to  walk, 
to  go  on  foR. 

ff^rAc  pad  time  of  this  verb  is  by  the  Englilh 
uniformly  pronounced  like  the  prefent. 
Nay,  except  in  folemn  language,  the  prefent, 
preterit  and  participle  are  ciaAly  the  fame  j 
while  the  Iriih,  more  agreeably  to  analogy, 
as  well  as  utility,  pronounce  the  preterit  as 
the  noun  hft,  a  wager ;  and  this  pronuncia- 
tion, though  contrary  to  £nglilh  ufage,  is 
quite  conformable  to  that  general  tendency 
obfervableinthe  preterits  of  irregular  verbs, 
which  is  to  fliorteu  the  vowel  that  is  long  in 
the  prefent,  as  ea/,  ate,  (often  pronounced 
etj  :  Bear,  beard f  deal,  ddt  s  mean,  meat^  ; 
dream,  dreamt,  &c» 

To  Beat,  b<fete.  v.  n.  To  more  in  a 
pulfatory  manner ;  to  daih,  as  -a  fl(M>d  or 
ftorm;  to  knock  at  a  door  ;  to  throb,  to  be 
in  agitation ;  to  flnduaie,  to  be  in  motion ; 
•tq  try  in  difiercnt  ways,  tQ  {e^cb ;  to  «ft 
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uj>on  with  vic^ence ;  to  enforce  by  repeti* 
tton. 

Beat*  b^te.  s.  A  ftroke,  or  a  ftrildng. 

Beaton,  b^'tn.  partidp.  (103).  From 
Beat.  , 

Beatbk,  b^'tdr.  s.  ^98).  An  inftru- 
ment  with  which  any  thing  is  beaten ;  a 
perfon  ranch  giveo  to  blovrs* 

Beatifical,  b^-i  tlf^kdl. 

Bbatifick,  b*-4-tiFik.  (J09). 
Blifsful.    It  is  «fed  only  of,  bnvcdly  frui- 
tion after  death. 

Beatifically,  b*4-tifi-k41.W.  ad. 
In  (iich  a  manner  as  to  complete  Ivppi* 
nefs. 

Beatification,  b^*dt'6*f(&-k^'fh6n.  s. 
Beatification  is  an  acknowledgment  made 
by  the  Pope,  that  the  perfon  l^tified  is  in 
heaven,  and  therefore  nay  be  reverenced  as 
blefled. 

To  Beatify,  b^4t'^  fl.  v.  a.  (1S3). 
To  blefsVith  the  coo^letion  of  ccJeftial  en- 
joyment. 

Beating,  b^te'lng.  s.  (410).  Correc* 
tion  by  blows. 

B£ATiTUDE>bMt'6.t^de.  s.  Bleiftd- 
neis,  felicity,  happinefii ;  a  declaraticm.  of 
blefledneis  nnde.by  our  Saviour  to  particu- 
lar virtues. 

Beau* bo.  s.  (245)  (4S1).  Amanof 
dreis. 

Beavbh,  b^'vAr.  s.  (127)  (98 J.  Aa 
animal,  ochcrwife  named  the  ca^ftor,  aaj^sbi- 
bious,  and  remarkable  for  his  art  in  building 
his  habitation ;  a  hat  of  the  bdk  kin^  i  the 
part  of  a  helmet  that  covers  bis  faop. 

Bk  AVE  RED,  b^'vird.  a«  {362).  Co- 
vered with  a  beaver. 

Beauish,  bolib.  a.  (245)*  Befitting 
a  beau,  foppiih. 

Beauteous,  b6't(b^-ft».  a,  (263). 
Fair,  elegant  in  form. 

Beaut EousLY,  biVtfh^-As-U.  ad.  In 
a  beauteous  manner. 

Beauteousnfss,  b&'tih^-Cis-ndj.  s. 
*  The  ftate  of  being  beauteous* 

Beautiful,  bft't^fiiL  a^  Fair- 

Beautifully,  bu't^-f 614^  ad.  In  a 
beautiful  manner* 

B  £  A  u  Ti  F  u  LN  E  ss,  b^'t^-f6]^nds«  s.  The 
quality  of  being  beiutifn^ 

To  BEA0TiFY,bft'ti4K  V.  a.  (i^S)- 
To  adorn,  toembdlift. 

Beauty,  b^'tA.  s.  Thataflbmbfcagcof 
graces  which  pleafes  the  eye ;  n  pamailtt 
grace  %  a  beautiful  peribn. 

Beauty-spot,  b6't^-»rp6t.  s.    A  ^pdt 

c   j^aced  to  heighten  iamc  beauty. 
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Bnurico,  b6k4Uf&^k6.  s.  (iii>.     ^ 

bird  fike  a  nigbdn^e,  a  fig-pecker. 
To  Bbcalm,  n^-k^Lm'.    v.  a.     (403). 

To  ftill  tbe  ckmenM  ;  to  keep  a  ihip  £rom 

motion  ;  to  quiet  the  mind. 
Became,    b^-kAme'.    The  preterit  of 

IVcwng- 
Becausk»  b^-kiwz'.  conjund.  For  this 

txakn ;  for ;  on  this  accoant. 
To  Bbchahce,  b^-tllulnie^  y.  n.    To 

befal,  to  happen  co-  (35&)« 
To  Beck,  b^k.  ▼.  a.  To  make  a  Hgn 

with  tbe  head. 
l^KCK,  b^k*  s.  A  fign  with  tbe  head,  a 

nod  ;  a  nod  of  commasd. 
To  B£CKoii,b^k'kxu  ▼.  n.  (170).  To 

inalte  a  fign. 
To  Beclip,  b44d1p'.    y.  a.    To  cm 

brace. 
To  BscoMEf  b^kAm^  y.  a.  To  enter 

Into  iome  ttite  or  coodition ;  to  become  of, 

to  be  tbe  fate  of,  to  be  the  eud  of. 
To  Become,  b^-ki^m'.  v.  a.  To  appear 

in  a  Tuanncr  fiikafale  to  fomethiog ;  to  be 

fnitablfr  to  the  pcriiNi ;  to  befit. 
Becoming,    b^-kdm'mjDg.     part*  a. 

That  which  pleaiisbjr  an  elegant  propriety, 

gracefoL  {410). 
BEcoMiifGLr,  b^-kftm'mlngl^.      ad. 

jUeer  a  becoming  manner. 
Becomimgness,  bd-katn^mhig-nH.  s. 

Elegant  congmity,  propriety. 
Bed,  bM. "s.  Sometbin?  made  to  fleep 

00 ;  lodging;  marriage ;  bank  of  earth  raif- 

ed  in  a  garden ;  the  channel  of  a  river,  or 

any  boQvvir ;  the  place  where  any  thmg  is 

generated ;  a  hyer,  1  ftratUm ;  To  bring  to 

Ban,  to  defircr  of  a  child ;  To  a3<dce  the 

Ban,  to  pot  the  bed  m  order  after  it  has 

been  uted* 
To  6ff]»t  b^.  V.  a.  To  go  to  bed  with  ; 

tn  be  placed  in  bed ;  to  be  m^de  partaker 

oC  the  bed;  to  fow,  or  pkAt  in  earth ;  to 

Jay  in  a  pb<e  of  rdft ;  to  lay  in  order,  in 

firata. 
To  BxD,  Ud.  ▼.  iL  To  cobabit.     . 
ToBboabile,  b^Kiibl)!.    y.  a.    To 

wet^  to  befpchiUe. 
To Beoaogle,  b^dAg'gl.  v.  a.    To 

To  Beoas0,  b^Mih\    V.  a.    To  be- 


To  BtOAVa,  b^clkwb'.  T.  a*    To  be- 


To  BEVAEtLB,  WwdJtz'zL    Y.  a.    To 

anke  the  figfai  dim  by  too  much  bdbe. 
BsbcHAMiin,  b^'tlbime^Mr.  i.  The 


BfiDCL0ATHs,b^d'd6ze.  i.  .Coverlets 

fpread  over  a  bed. 
Bedding,  i^d'dlng.  s.    (410).    The 

materiala  of  a  bed. 
To  Bedeck,  b^-dik'.  y.  a.    To  deck, 

to  adorn. 
To  Bediw*  b^d4'.  V.  a.  Tomoiften 

gently,  as  with  fall  of  dew. 
Bbdfellov,  b^'ld-16.  B.    One  that 

lies  in  the  iame  bed. 
To  BBDiGur,  b*-dite'.  y.  a*  To  adorn, 

todreis. 
To  Bedim,  bWlm'.  y,  a.  To  obfcorc* 

to  cloud,  to  darken. 
To  BBDizEN,b^-dKzQ.    Y.  a.     (103). 

To  drels  out.  A  low  term. 
Bedlam,  b^d^lAm.  s.  (88).    A  mad- 

houfe ;  a  madman. 
BKDLAMiTK,b^d1Am-he.  s.  {155).  A 

madman. 

Bedmaker,  b^d'md-k^r.  s.  A  perfoa 

in  the  wiiTerficies,  wholie  ofiice  it  is  to  make 

the  beds. 

Bedmatb,  b£d'm4te.  s.  A  bedfellow. 

BiDMovLDiNG,  b£d'm61d-ing.  s.    A 

particular  moulding. 
Bedpost,  b^ci'p6lK     s.    The  poft  at 
the  corner  of  the  bed,  which  fupporu  the 
canopy. 
Bedpr»ssee,  b£d'prSs-si!ir.  s.  A  hiea- 

vy  lazy  fellow. 
To  Bedraggle,  b^.dWlg'gL  v.  a.  To 

ioil  the  ckithes.  (405)* 
To  Bedrekch,  b^-dr^nfti'.  v.  a.   To 

drench,  to  (oak. 
Bedrid,  bid'Hd.  a.     Con6ned  to  the 

bed  by  age  or  ficknefs. 
Bjedrite,  b^dVite.  s.     The  priTilege 

of  the  marriage  bed. 
To  B»drop,  bi-dr6p'.    v.  a.    To  be- 

fprinkle,  to  mark  with  drops. 
Bedstead,  b^d'fl^d.    s.     The  frame 

on  which  the  bed  is  placed. 
Bedbtraw,  bWftriw.  s.     The  ftiaw 

hid  nndeir  a  bed  to  make  it  foft. 
Beoswsrver,  b^dYw^r-vAr*  s.   One 

that  is  falfe  to  the  bed. 
Bedtime,  b^d'time.  s.    The  hour  of 

feOt* 
To  B&DUNO;  b^-dang^  v.  a.     To  co- 
ver with  dung. 
ToBfDtisT,  bi-dfift'.  Y.a.  Tofprin- 

klewithduft. 
B EDWARD,  b^Vkrd.    ad.    Toward 

bed. 
To  Bedwarf,  b*^w4rf .  y.  a.    To 
makcUtAe,«oihiat. 
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BcDVORK,  Wd'wi'jrk.  s.  Work  p«r- 
formed  withoot  toil  of  the  hands. 

Br.K-  b^e  s.  i  he  animal  that  makes 
honey ;  an  indoftrious  and  careful  perfon. 

Bee  EAT7R  W6'^-tdr.  s.  Abirdthaj 
feeds  upon  beea. 

Bee-flowbr,  W^fl^ti-ir.  8.  Afpe- 
cies  of  fool-fiones. 

Bee-garden  b6^'g2Lrdn.  s.  (lOj). 
A  place  to  fet  hiyes  of  beet  in. 

Bee  HivF,  V)^'t'hivc.  s  'f'hecafeiOr 
box,  in  which  bees  are  kept. 

Bee  MAST fR»  bWm4s-L(in  s.  One 
that  keeps  bees. 

Beech,  b^^tih.     s.     A  tree. 

Beechen,  b^^'tflin.  a.  (103).  Gon- 
fifling  of  the  wood  of  the  btech. 

Beef,  b^^  .  s.  The  fldh  of  black 
cattle  prepared  for  food ;  an  ox,  bull,  or 
cow.  It  has  the  plural  Beeves. 

Beef-eater,  b^f^-ti'ir.  s.  A  yeo- 
man  of  the  guard — Probably  a  corruption 
of  the  French  word  Seau/rtifr,  one  who  at^ 
tends  at  the  fideboard,  which  was  anciently 
placed  in  a  Braufet. 

Been,  bm.  The  participle  pretei it  of 
To  Be. 

^  This  word,  in  the  folemn,  as  well  as  the 
familiar  ftyle,hab  ihared  the  fate  of  moft  of 
thofe  words,  which,  from  their  nature*  are 
in  the  mofi  frequent  ufe.  It  isTcarcely  ever 
heard  otherwife  than  as  the  noun  bin,  a  repo- 
fitory  for  corn  or  wine,  and  muft  be  placed 
among  thofe  dcTiations  which  language  is 
always  liable  to  in  fuch  wordsas  are  auxiliary 
or  fubordinate  to  others;  for,  as  thofe  parts  of 
bodies  which  are  the  moft  frequently  handled 
grow  the  fooneft  fmooth  by  conilant  fridlion, 
fo  fuch  words  as  are  in  continual  ufe  feem 
to  wear  off  their  articulations,  and  become 

'  more  irregular  than  others.  So  low  as  the 
age  of  James  the  Firft,  I  have  feen  this  word 
f pelled  ByM> 

Beer,  b^^r.  s.  Liquor  made  of  malt 
and  hops. 

Beet,  hHt  s.  The  name  of  a  plant. 

Beetle,  b^M.  s.  (^405).  An  infe^a 
diftinguilhed  by  having  hard  cafes  or  (heaths, 
wider  which  he  folds  his  wings ;  a  heavy 
malice. 

Beetlebrowed*  bd^'d  br66d.  a* 
Having  prominent  brows.  (362). 

Beetle  HEADED,    hii'tl'Md-id.      n. 

Logger-headed,  having  a  ftupid  head. 
Beetlestock,    bd^'tl-fiok.    s.     The 

handle  of  a  beetle. 
Bebtrave,  bWt'rive.  1^  ^^. 

BiiET-RADISH,  b^frid-Uh.  J  *"''^*^- 


Beeves,  b^^x.  s.  Black  cattle,  oreA. 

To  BtFALL,  b^-Piwl'.  V.  h.  To  hap- 
pen to ;  to  come  to  pafs. 

To  Befit,  b^-flt'.  v.  a.  Tofuit,  to 
be  fujtable  to. 

To  lifcFOOL,  bi^66r,  V.  a.  To  infa- 
tuate, to  fool.  I 

Be  fore,  b^'f^re'.  prep.  Further  on-- 
ward  in  place ;  in  the  front  of\  not  behind  ; 
in  the  prelence  of;  under  the  cognizance  of; 
preceding  in  time ;  in  preference  to ;  prior 
to ;  fuperior  to. 

Before*  bMore'.  ad.  Sooner  than» 
earlier  in  time ;  in  time  paft ;  in  fome  time 
lately  paff ;  previoufly  to ;  to  this  time,  hi* 
therto ;  further  onward  in  place. 

Beforehand,  be  fe'^rtliiind  ad.  In  a 
flate  of  antictpatioo  or  preoccupation  ;  pre- 
vioufly, by  way  of  preparation ;  in  a  ftatc 
of  accumulation,  or  £d  as  that  more  has  been 
received  than  expended ;  at  firft,  before  any 
thing  is  done. 

BEF('RKTiME,b6f6re'time.  ad.  For* 
merly. 

ToBefortune,  b^'f6r'c(h&ne.  ▼.  n. 
(461).  To  betide. 

To  liEFOuiA  b6-f6(il'.  V.  a.  To  make 
foul,  to  feiL 

To  Befriend,  b*-Wnd'.  ▼.  a.  To 
favour ;  to  be  kind  to. 

To  Befrinoe,  b^-frinje'.  v .  a.  To de - 
ctrate,  as  with  fringes. 

To  Bf^G,  b^g.  V-  n.  To  live  upon  alms^ 

To  Beg,  b^g.  v.  a.  To  aik,  to  feek  by- 
petition  ;  to  uke  any  thing  for  granted* 

To  Beget,  b^-g6t'.v.a.  To  generate, 
to  procreate  $  to  produce,  as  effeds  i  to  pre* 
duce,  AS  accidents. 

Begetter,  b^.git'tfir.s.  (98).  He 
that  procreates,  or  begets. 

Beggar,  b^g'gftr.  s.  (418^  Oncirho 
lives  upon  ahns;  a  petitioner ;  one  who  ai^ 
fumes  what  he  does  not  prcrve. 

To  Beggar,  b^g'gdr.  v.  a.  To  reduce 
to  beggary,  to  Impoverilh ;  to  deprive;  to 
exha^ 

BSOOARLINESS,  b6g'ffAr-ld-fi^  ^ 
The  date  of  being  beggar^. 

Beggarly,  b^g^g^r-i^  a.  Mean« 
poor,  indigent. 

Beggary,  big'gAr-^.  s.  Indigence. 

To  Begin*  bA-gln'.  v.  n.  To  enter 
upon  fomething  new ;  to  oomlnence  any  ac- 
tion or  ftate  ;  to  enter  upon  exiflence ;  to 
have  its  origioal;  to  taSrehfe;  to  come  into 
a^ 

To  Begin,  b&-ghi'.  v.  a«  To  do  the 
firft  aft  ^  vytUi^i  to  trace  ten  any 
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tUng  w  the  firft  gnnmd ;  to  bc^  with»to 
,    escer  upon. 

BcGiMHER^  b^-gln'iiiir»s.  (95).    He 
tkas  givcft  die  6rft  caufe,  or  original,  to  any 
thizig  ;  an  nnczperieoced  attempter. 
Begin  KIN  G9    b^-gln'nhig.   s.    (410). 
the  firft  original  or  caofe ;  t£e  cmnmce  into 
»A  or  being ;  the  ftate  in  which  any  thing 
firft  » ;  the  rn^mcntb,  or  firft  grounds  |  the 
Mt  part  of  any  thing. 
To  Begikd,    b*-g^rd'.   ▼.  a.  (160). 
To  bind  with  a  girdle ;  to  furround,  to  en- 
circle ;  toibvc  in  with  a  iiege,toheIeagner. 
BEGtEKBEG,b5g'ler-b^g  s.  The  chief 

gofveroor  of  a  proYincc  among  the  Turkt. 
To  B£GiiA\v»b^Dltw'.  ▼.  a.   To  bite, 

to  eat  away. 
Begone,  b^-g&n',  interjeA.  Go  away, 

hence,  away. 
Bscor,  b*-g6t'. 
BsGOTTiif,  b^-g6t'to.  (105). 

The  part,  paffive  of  the  verb  Beget. 
To  BcGREAsc,  bi-gr^zc'.  ▼.  a.  To  foil 

Off  dawb  with  ht  matter. 
To  BBG&mE,  b^-grime^  v.  a.  To  foil 

with  dirt  deep  impreircd. 
To  B&GOiLfc,  b6-guile^  ▼.  a.  (160). 
To  impoTe  upon,  to  ddode ;  to  deceiTe,  to 
evade;  to  de<»Te-pfeafingly,  to  amufc. 
BccujB,  h^-giai'.    The  part,  paflive  of 
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Bbbalf,  b^4iir.  s.  (78)  (403)*  Fa- 
Tonr,  canfe  ;  vindication,  fupport. 

To  bBRAvg,  b^-h4ve'.  ▼.  a.  To  carry, 
to  oondo  A« 

To  BsHATt,  b^&ve^  V,  Q.  To  aa, 
to  conduft  oae'i  lielf* 

BiHATioua,  b^hAve'yAr.  s«  (294). 
IManner  of  bchavioe  one'i  ielf,  whether 
goedur  had ;  cMtenad  appearance ;  gcftnre, 
Budmer  of  adion;  dc^^ce  of  manned, 
gjcaceffdncft ;  eondud,  general  pradice, 
coorle  of  life ;  To  be  upon  oneV  BdiaTiour, 
a  faaqliar  phraic,  noting  fnch  a  ftate  at  re» 
flirts  great  cautioD. 

To  Beh£ai>,  b6-h£d'.  ▼.  a.  To  kill  by 
cnttiug  off  the  head. 

B£H£LD,  bi-bUd^  PartJcip.  paffive 
ir«eihdK)ld. 

BsHSMOT  H,  b^li^inodi.  s.  The  hip. 
poporjBiiu»  or  river-hcrle.    • 

Behest,  M4i^.  s.    Command. 

BSB41I1S  M^iad'.  prep.-^ee  Wind. 
At  the  hade  of  aootber;  on  the  hack  part; 
twMds  the  back  ;  foUowing  another^  re- 
after  the  departure  of  -  teiething 
'     the'deatbdtha&to 
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whom  it  belonged ;  at  a  difiance  from  fome* 
thing  going  beZpre ;  inferior  to  another. 

BiHiNO,  bf-hind'.  ad.     Backward. 

BEHiffDHAKD,  b^-hindliAnd.  ad.  In  a 
ftate  in  which  rents  or  proiiu  are  antici- 
pated ;  not  upon  equal  terms,  with  regard 
toforwardnefi. 

To  Be  HOLD,  b^.h61d'.  ▼.  a.  To  view, 
to  fee. 

Bf.hold,  b^-hAld'.  intcrjea.    See,  lo. 

BEHOLDtN,  b^.h6rdn.  part.  a.  (103). 
Bound  in  gratitude. 

Beholder,  b^«hoI'diV.  1.     Spedator. 

Beholding,  b^-htiMioc:.  a.  (410% 
Beholden. 

Beholding,  b^*h6rding.  Part,  from 
the  Tcrb  Behold.    Seeing,  looking  upon. 

Behoof,  b^«h66f.  s.  Pro6t,  advas* 
tage. 

To  Behoove, b^-h66v\  v.  n.  To  be 
fit,  to  he  meet.  Ufed  cnly  imperfonaily 
U'itk  rV,as  it  behoovcu. 

f^  This  word  it  fomctimes  improperly  writ* 
ten  iehtve^  and  corruptly  pronounced  as 
rhyming  with  row  ,•  but  this  is  contrary  to 
the  analogy  of  words  of  this  form ;  which 
prefenre  the  fame  found  of  the  vowel,  both 
ra  the  noun  and  verb ;  as /rs^./row;  wj^, 
WW  ;  tiU/,  tbievcy  &c. 

Behooveful,  b^-hodvc'fiiL  a.  Ufeful, 

profitable. 
Behoovefvllv,  b^-hMveY&l-M.  ad* 

Profitably,  ufefuUy. 
To   Behowl,    b6-h6(d'.    v.   a.    To 

bowl  at. 
Being,  b^^ing.  s.  (410).     Eiiftcnce, 

oppofed  to  non<^ntity ;  a  particular  ftate  or 

condition ;  the  perfon  exiftiog^ 
Being,  b^'ing.  coojund.    Since. 
Be  it  so,  bd'it-s6.   A  phrafe,  fuppofe 

it  to  be  fo ;  let  it  be  fo. 
To  Belabour,  h^-14'bilr.  v.  a.      Tq 

beat,  to  thump. 
BfiLAMiE,  b^l'^-m4.  s.    A  friend,,  an 

intimate. 

B£LAMouR,b^ri-mMr.  s.  A  gallants 

coofort. 
Belated,  hi'\k\hd.  a*  Benighted. 
To  Belay,  b^-lA'.  v.  a.  To  block  up, 

to  ftop  the  paflage ;  to  place  in  ambufl). 
To  Belch,  b^lih.  v.  n.     Toejedthe 

wind  (rom  tl^e  fiomach;  to  iflue  out  by 

erudation. 
Belch,  belfh.  s.  (35a).  The  adion  of  ^ 

erudatioiT;  a  cant  term  for  liijuor. 
BELDAM^b^'dlba.  s.  (88).    An  old 
ahig. 
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*fo  Beleaguer,  b^-l^'gik.  v.  a.  To 
befiege,  to  block  up  9  place. 

B$L£AGURER,  b^-lS'gil^r-Ar.  s*  One 
that  befieges  a  place.     . 

BBLFLowEfi,  berfl^Lir.  s.    A  plant. 

BelfoundeRi  b^l'fo'^n-diV.  s.  He 
.wbofe  trade  it  is  to  found  or  a£t  bells. 

Belfry,  b^Yrfe.  s.  The  place  where 
the  bells  are  ruDcr. 

Tb  Belik,  b^-li .  V.  a.  To  counterfeit, 
to  Atigfi,  to  mimick ;  to  give  the  lie  to,  to 
charge  with  falfehood ;  to  calatiiniate ;  to 
give  a  falfe  reprefentation  of  any  thing. 

Belief,  b^-W^P.  a.  Credit  given  to. 
ibmething  which  we  know  not  of  ourfelTes ; 
the  theological  virtue  offaidi,  or  firm  con- 
fidence of  the  truths  of  religion ;  religion,  the 
body  of  tenets  held ;  perfuafion,  opinion  ; 
the  thing  believed ;  creed,  a  form  contain- 
ing thc;irtiGle8  of  faith. 

BfeLfEVABLSy  b^-l^V2<>bL  a*  Credi- 
ble. 

To  Bblieyb,  bMi^v'.  V.  a.  To  credit 
upoA  tilt  authority  of  another  ;  to  put  con- 
fidence in  the  veracity  of  any  one. 

To  BEbiETfi,  b*-l^*r'.  V.  n.  To  have 
a  firm  perfusdlQa  of  any  thing ;  to  exertife 
the  tbcQlogkal  virtve  of  &ith. 

Believer,  b**U6'vdr.  s.  (98).  He 
tlut  believes  or  gives  credit ;  a  profeiTor  of 
Chrifiianity. 

BaLiBviNGLY*  b^-U^Mrig-Id*  ad* 
After  a  believing  maaner. 

Beliks,  bMike'.  ad.  Probably,  likely, 
perhaps ;  fometimes  in  a  fenfe  of  irony. 

Bbll,  b^U.    s.    A  vefTel,   or  hollow 

body  of  caft  metal,  formed  to  make  a  noife 

by  the  ad  offome  inftrument  ftrikingagamft 

It ;  it  is  ufed  for  any  thing  in  the  form  of  a 

^bdl,  as  the  cups  of  flowers. 

Bille,  b^.  s.  A  gay  young  lady. 

Belles  Lettres,  b^l-l&'tAr.  Polfte 
literature. 

BsLLiGERovs»  bdl-lldje'e-rAs.  a. 
(314)  (518).     Wagmg  war, 

Bei^licercnt,  b^l-Fidje'^-r&nt.  a. 
(ii8.)    Waging  war. 

Bei^ipotent,  b€l-Up'p6-tint.  a. 
(518'.  Mighty  in  war. 

To  Bkli^w,  bil'lA.  V.  n.  (327).  To 
make  a  noife  as  a  bull;  to  make  any  violeht 
oofecvy ;  to  vociferats,  to  cbniour ;  to  r6ar 
as  the  fea  or  the  wind. 

Bellows  '^I'lilis.  5.  The  inftrument 
ufed  to  bkiw  the  fire. 

^  Th^.laft  fyllable  of  this  word,  like  that  of 
Gallows,  is  corrupted  beyond  recovery  into 
the  foood  of  Ar/. 


f4t ;— •mcy  m^  ;*-*pbey  pin } — 

Belluine»  b^%-ine.  a.  (149). 
Beaftly,  brutal. 

Belly,  b^l'l^,  s.  (182).  That  part  of 
the  human  body  which  reaches  £tom  the 
breaft  to  the  thighs,  containing  the  bowels; 
the  womb ;  that  part  of  a  man  which  re- 
quires food;  that  part  of  any  thing  that 
fwells  out  into  a  larger  capacity ;  any  {dace 
in  which  fomething  is  inclofed. 

To  Belly, bfil-li.  v.  n.  To  hang  out, 
to  bulge  out. 

Bellyache,  b^ri6-Ake.  s.  (555). 
The  cholick. 

Belly  B9UKD,  b^lld-b^find.  a.  Coftivc. 

Bellyful^-  bdl'M-ffU.  s.  As  much 
food  as  fills  thebcUy. 

Bellygod,  b£ri^-g6d,  s.    A  glutton. 

BblmaiI,  b^ll'min.  s,  (88).  He  whofc 
bufinefs  it  is  to  proclaim  anything  in  towns, 
and  to  gain  attention  by  ringing  his  bell. 

BSLMETALy       b^irm^t-tl.       S.       (4O5). 

The  metal  of  which  bells  are  made. 

To  Belock,  bW^k'.  v.  a.  To  faften. 

To  Belong,  belong',  v.  n.  To  be 
the  property  of ;  to  be  the  province  or  bnfi* 
nefs  of ;  to  adhere,  or  be  appendant  to  ;  ti» 
have  relation  to ;  to  be  the  quality  or  attri- 
bute of. 

Beloved,  b^lflv'W.  a.     Dear. 

f!f  This  word*  when  an  adjedive,  is  ufually 
pronounced  in  three  ryllables,as  a  AeUved  (on; 
and  when  a  participle '  in  two,  as  he  was 
much  bfUvd^-Stc  principles.  No.  360. 

Below,  b^-lA'.  prep.    Under  in  place. 

not  fo  high ;  inferior  in  dignity ;  infaior  in 

excellence ;  unworthy  of,  unbefittmg. 
Below,  be46'.  ad.  In  the  lower  place ; 

00  earth,  in  oppofition  to  heaven ;  in  hell» 

in  the  region^  of  the  dead. 
To  Belowt,  b^-166t'.  V.  a.    To  treat 
■   with  opprobrious  langfuage. 
BEL8WAGOER9    b£l-fwig'gdr*    s.     A 

whoremafter. 
BelT)  b^lt.  s.     A  girdle,  a  cindare. 
BfiLWETHER,b^ll'w?TH-t&r.  s.  A  (hccp 

which  leads  the  flo<^  with  a  befl  on  his 

neck ;  hence.  To  bear  the  beli. 
To  Bemad^  b^m&d'.  v.  tu    fTo  make 

To  Bemi&b^  bd-tnhre'.  ▼.  a.  Todrsigp 

or  incumber  in  the  mire.  - 
To  BsMOANy  b£-m6ne'.  v.  a.     To  la* 

ment,  to  bewail. 
BFMOAMEfiy  b^-mA'nih'.  s.  (98)*    A 

lamenter. 
ToBemoii^  b^ni6D^  v.  a:    Tobe* 


drabble,  to  bemirc 
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•—  q6,  mdve,  n6r»  ii6t ;  t&be,  tjib, 

ToBntoNSTER,   b^«in&ns-t(^r.    v.   su 

To  make  monftroui* 
B£MOSEi>,  b^-miLizd^  a.  (359)-  Orer- 

comr  wscb  mufing. 
BsiiCHt  Unih.   8*  (35a).     A  feat ;  a 

fiat  of  jfttfkJcc  i  the  perfon  fitting  upon   a 

bench* 
B&ncHER,    b&i'fh'V.   s.    (98).     llie 

feaior  membert  of  the  fociety  of  the  iniu  of 

court. 
To  Bekd,  b&id.  V.  a.  To  make  crook- 
ed, tQ  crook  ;  to  dire^  to  a  certain  {oiitt ; 

to  incline  *,  to  fubdiie,  to  make  fobmiluyc. 
To  Bemd,  b^nd.  v,  n.     To  be  incur* 

-vated  \  tolcao  v  jot  over ;  to  be  fubmifllve, 
to  bow. 
B£ND,  b^d.  8.  Reiurt,  incarvation  ; 

the  cro<Acd  timbers  which  make  the  ribs 

or  iides  of  a  Aip. 
BSN0ABI.B,  b^'dl-bh  a,  (405}.  That 

msty  he  beat. 
BEWDERt  b^n'dflr.  s.  {98).  The  perfon 

who  bends ;  the  inftrmnent  with  which  any 

thing  ia  best. 
Bevbivith,  hisid'whh^  s.     An  herb. 
BENBAfED,  b^-n^pt'.  a.  (352).  A  fliip 

is  laid  to  be  bcneaped,  when  the  water  does 

aot  £ow  high  cooogh  to  bring  her  off  the 

gSOBOd. 

BEWFATNt  bi-n^Hc'.   pTCp.     UndcT, 

Ivwcr  in  place ;  lower  in  rank,  eicettencej 

or  digoitf ;  unworthy  ofi 
Bekrath,  b^-D^Hc'.  ad.  (467).    In 

a  bjwer  place,  under ;  below,  as  oppofed  to 

heaven. 
Bevcdict,  b^'^-iU:t  a.  Having  miid 

and  fiiluhrioiis^^ialiiiei. 
Bsif  EoicTios,  b£n-^dlk'(hQn.  s.  Blef- 

mgt  a  decretory  pronaodaition  of  happineft ; 

the  advantage  conferred  by  blefiing ;  ftc- 

koowledlgments  for  bleffingt  receiv^;  the 

fom  of  infiituting  an  abbot. 
Behkfactior,  b&i-<^.ftk'fliein  s.  The 

aA  of  coirfctxittg  a  benefit ;  the  benefit  cop- 

ferred. 
Benefactor,  bfo-^.fak'tdr.  $.(166). 

He  th»t  coufcn  a  benefit. 
B£Br£FACT&E8s,bdn*^-£IVtr^s,  9.     A 

woman  who  coafcn  a  benefit. 
Bemcfick,  bdn'^fls.  s«.  (14&).     Ad- 
i      vantage  oooficoed  on  another.  This  word 

is  generally  iiied  for  a&  ecclefiaftical  livings. 
Bei|eficed«^  ben'6-flft.  a,  (352^}.  Pof- 

feSed  oC  a  benefice. 

Bj^9EE,icEJiC£,  bioB^f^-seof^.  &.  Ac* 
live  goodnds.  , 

Bf  iCjKFijCEET,  b&-nH^^s^.  a.    Kind, 
'«9ocii^good. 


bdll ;— 6!1  $— p6{ind ;— /i&in,  this. 

Bemrficial,  b^n-^-flfh'il  a.  Advan- 
tageous, conferring  benefiu,  profitable ;  help* 
fuT,  medicinal. 

Beneficially,  b^n-*.nfli'Al-16.  ad. 
AdvaKtageoufly,  helpfully. 

Beneficialnfss,  bdn-^^lfb'dl-n^s.  s. 
Ufefulne&,  profit. 

BEMEFiciARVf  b^4-fifli'y4.r*.  a, 
(113).  Holding  fismething  in  fubordia»« 
tion  to  another. 

Beneficiary,  b£n-^-fi(b'yA*r^.  s, 
(1x3).  He  that  is  in  pofleflion  of  abcnefice. 

Benefit,  b^n'^-fit.  •.  A  kindnefs,  a 
favour  conferred  ;  advantage,  profit,  afe. 

^Benefit  of  Clergy  in  Uw  b.a  privilege 
formerly  allowed,  by  virtue  of  which  a  man 
convidted  of  felony  or  manflaughter  was  put 
to  read  in  a  Latin  book  of  a  Oothick  black 
character;  and  if  the  Ordinary  of  Newgate 
faid  Z«^>  ut  Cierieus,  u  e.  he  reads  like  a 
derk,  he  was  only  burnt  in  the  hand  and 
fet  free,  othenvife  he  fuffered  death  for  his 
crime.— i^ai/rjr. 

To  Benefit,  bto'Aflt,  t.  a.    To  do 

good  to. 
To  Benefit,  bin'^-fit.v.n.  To  gain 

advantage. 
To  Benet,  bA-n^t'.  ▼.  a.   To  enfnare. 
BENEvoLENCE,b^-n^v'v6-Unfe.  s.Dii^ 

pofition  to  do  good,  kindnefi;  the  good 

done,  the  charity  given ;  a  khid  of  tax. 
Benevolent,  b^rn^v'v6-lSnt.  a.  Kind« 

having  good-will. 

BEHEV0LENTNESS,bin^v'v6.Wnt-nfc. 

s.    The  fame  as  benevolence. 

Bengal,  b^n-gUr.  s.     A  fort  of  tbin 
.  flight  ftuff. 

Benjamin,  b$n^j&*ni!n.  s.  The  name 
of  a  tree. 

To  Benight,  b^-nke'.  v.  a.  To  fur- 
prife  with  the  comuig  on  of  sight ;  to  in- 
volve in  darknefs,  to  embarrafs  by  want  of 
light. 

Benion,  b^-nine'.  a.  (385).  Kind, 
generous,  liberal;  wholefome,  not  malig- 
nant.   > 

Ben lamTY, b*-nlg'nM^.  s.  Gracionf- 
neis,aanal  kindnefs;  (alubrity,wholdbac^ 
quality* 

Benignly,  b^-ninel6.  ad,  FaauHua- 
Uy,  kindly. 

Benison«  b^'n^aui.  s.  (170)  (443)* 
Bleffing,  benedidlion. 

B&SNET,  bte'n^t*  Su  (99).  An  herb. 

Bent,  btet.  s.  The  ftate  of  beine. 
bent  (  degree  of  fiexure ;  dcclirity ;  oonolt 
po5F^  appUcRtioii  of  the  samd^  imdinatiiD, 
difp^AUDA  towanU  iwacthing;  dotorauaa- 
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0^  (559) — ^Fitc,  fair,  (Ml,  fit; — m^,  mdt ;— pine,  pin;— . 


tioOs  fixed  purpofe ;  turn  of  the  teniper  or 
difpofltion;  tendenqr,  flexion;  a  &alk  or 
grais,  called  the  fieot-gr^ 
Bbnt,  Wnt.  part,  of  the  verb  To  bend. 
Made  crooked ;  direded  to  a  certain  point ; 
determioed  upon* 

BEMTiNGTiM£»b^n'tlng>tlme.s.  The 
time  when  pigeons  feed  on  bents  before  peas 
are  r^ie. 
To  Benumb, b£-ndm'.  v.  a.  ,To  make 

torpid;  to  ftupify.— See  To  Nomb. 
Benzoin,  b^n-z61n'.  6.  A  medicinal 
kind  of  refin,  imported  from  the,£aCb  IndieSi 
and  vulgarly  called  Benjamin. 

To  BEPAiNT,b^-pAnt'.v.a.  To  cover 
with  paint. 

To  Bbpinch,  b^-pinib'.  v.  a*  To  mark 
with  pinches. 

To  Bfc^ieayhv  b^-kwATHe'*  v.  a. 
(467).    To  leave  by  will  to  another. 

BEoyESTy  bd-kw5(l'.  s.  (334)  (4-14) • 
Something  left  by  will. 

To  Bbratti,e,  be.r4t'tL  v.  a.  To  rat- 
tie  off. 

Bbrberry,  birl)fir-rA.  s.  (SSS)'  ^ 
berry  of  a  iharp  taftc,  ufed  for  pickles. 

To  Bereave,  b^-r^ve'.  v.  a.  To  ftrip 
of,  to  deprive  of;  to  take  away  from. 

Bereft,  b^-rtft'.  Part.  paff.  of  Be- 
reave. 

Berg  A  MOT,  bAr^gi-m6t.  s.  A  fort  of 
pear,  commonly  csdled  Burgamot,  and  vol* 
garly  called  Burgamee,  a  fort  of  elTence  or 
perfume,  drawn  from  a  fruit  produced  by 
ingrafting  a  lemon  tree  on  a  Burgamot  pear 
ftock ;  a  fort  of  fnulF. 

To  BfRHYME,  bA-rime'«  v.  a.  To  cele- 
brate in  rhyme  or  verfes. 

Berlin,  bA^•lla^  s.  A  coach  of  a  par- 
ticular  form. 

Berry,  Mt'tL  s.  Any  fmall  frnit 
with  many  feeds. 

To  Berry,  h^rL  v.  n.  To  bear 
berries. 

Bertram,  bdr'tr&m.  s.  (88).  Baftard 
peUltery. 

Beryl,  b^'ril.  s.     A  precious  ftone 

To  Bescrben,  b6*ikr£^'.  v.  a.  To 
iheker,  to  conceal. 

To  Beseech,  b^-ft^tfh'.  v.  a.  To  en- 
treat,  to  foppiicate,  to  implore ;  to  beg,  to 
aflc. 

To  Bbsebm,  b^6to'.  y.  n.  To  be- 
ooiBe,to  best.- 

To  Beset,  bA-s^t'.v.  a.Tobc(iegc,to 
kem  in;  to  embarraTs,  to  perplex ;  to  way- 
lay, to  fiy^^v^  I  ^  ^  upon,  to  harafi. 


ad.     Over 


To  Beshrbw,  b6.(br5y.  v.  a.  To  wifli 

a  curfe  to ;  to  happen  ill  to. 
BBsiDE,b^-side'.  >  ^^^^         .  _ 

Besides,  W-sides'.         S  ^^' 

the  fide  of  another,  near ;  over  and  above  ; 
-  not  acoordbg   to,  though  not  cootrarj  ; 

out  of,  in  a  ftate  of  deviation  from. 
Beside,  b£-side'.  1 

Besides,  besides'.        3 

and  above ;  not  in  this  number,  beyond  thf» 

da(s. 
To  Besiege,  b^*s^je'.  v.a.    To  be- 
leaguer, to  lay.£ege  to,  to  befet  with  ttmcd 

forces. 
Brsiegbr,  b^{<^£'j^.  s.  (98).     One 

employed  in  a  fiege. 
To  Brslvbbbr,  b6-fl6b1>Ar.  v.  a.  To 

dawb,  to  finear. 
To  Besmear,  b*-fm^&^.v.  a.     Tobc- 

dawb ;  to  foil,  to  foul. 
To  Bbsmirch,  bd-fm&rtib^  v.  a.      To 

foil,  to  dilcolour. 
ToBesmoke,  bi-fraike'.  v,   a.     To 

foul  with  fmoke;  to   harden  or  dry  in 

fmoke. 
ToBESMUT,b4-fmftt'.  v.a.  To  blacken 

with  Imoke  or  foot. 
Bbsom,  b^'zAm.  s. .  An  inftrumentto 

fwecp  with* 
ToBssORTyb^-sdrt'.  v.  a.  Tofait,K>  fit. 
Besort,  bi-s6rtf.  s.  Company,  attend* 

ance,  train. 
To  BE«0T,bd-s6t'.  v.a.  Toinfataate, 

to  ftupily,  to  make  to  doat. 
Bbsouoht,  b^-siwt'.  Part.  paff.    of 

Beleech :  which  fee. 
To  Bespanglb,  b^-fpdnsfgl.  v.  a.  To 

adorn  with  fpangles,  to  Seiprinkle  with 

fomeching  (hitting. 
To  Bespatter,  bfi-fpit'tftr.  v.a.   To 

fpot  or  fprinkle  with  dirt  or  water. 
To  Bespawl,  b^-fpliwl'.   v.   a.     To 

dawb  with  fpittle. 
To  Bbspbar,  b^-fpWk'.  v.  a*  To  order 

or  intreat  any  thing  beforehand;  to  make 

way  by  a  previous  apology ;  to  fitrebode ;  to 

fpeak  to,  to  addrefs ;  to  l^tokcn,  to  fliew. 
Bespeaker,  h^-fp^'k^r.  s.  He  that  bc- 

ipeakt  any  thing. 
To  Bbspecklb,  b^-fpdk'kl.  t.  a.    To 

mark  with  fpeckles  or  fpots. 
To  BBS^£W,  bii-fp{k'.  v.  a.     To  dawb 

with  l|>cw  or  vomit. 
To  Bespicb,  b^-fplce'.  v.  a.  To  feafbn 

with  fpices. 
To  Bespit,  bd-fph'.  v.  a.      To  dawH 

#ltftfpitde. 


BET 


aid 
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To  mark 
To 


V.  a. 


T,  a. 


-«-  aA»  mdve,  n6r,  n6t  j 

ToBupoT,  b^  fp6t'.  V.  a 

wkhfyou. 
To  BEsvftEAOt  U-fprdd'. 

i^xoui  over* 
To  Besprinkle^  b^-fprlak'kl 

To  ^riskk  over. 
To  BEspvTTPKyM-fp&c'tdr,  ▼.  a.  To 

fp«tter  over  (bmctihiii^y  to  dawh  any  thiog 

hj  i|nittering. 
Best»  bdl.  a.  Moil  good. 
Best*  h^il.  ad.  Inihe  higl^eft  degree 

of  goodnds;  ficteft. 
To  BE$TAiif,b^-ftine'.  v.  a.  To  mark 

with  ftsinsy  to  ipot. 
To  Bestead,  bA-ftW.  v.  a.  To  profit; 

to  treat,  to  accommodate* 
Bestial,  b6s't{hd4l. a.  (464). Belong- 
ing to  a  beaft ;  Imital,  canal. 
Bestiality,   b^tib^al'6.t^  s.  The 

qvalitjr  of  beafts. 
Bestiallt,  h^^t/h^ti-M.  s.  Braullj. 
To  Bestick,  b^fiii'.    T.  a..  To  ftick 

over  with  any  thing. 
To  Bestie,  b^-ftdr'.  ▼.  a.  (109).  To 

pot  into  vigorooa  adioo. 
To  Bestow,  bA-ft6'.  v.  a.  To  give,  to 

confer  open ;  to  give  aa  charity ;  to  give  in 

marriage ;  to  give  as  a  prefent ;  to  apply ; 

to  lay  oBt  upoD ;  to  ky  up,  to  flow,  to  place. 
BtsTowkE,  bi^ko'tr.  s.  (98).  Giver, 

dilpoier. 
Besthaucht»    b^*(lriwt^     particip. 

DiOraaed,  mad. 
To  Besteew.  b^-ftr6'.  v.  a.  To  fprin- 

Ue  over.     See  Stkbw. 
ToBESTElDE,bd-lbr]de^▼•  a.  Tofiride 

over  any  thing ;  to  have  any  thing  between 

ooe^lega;  to  ftep  over. 

To  Bestod,  b^ad',  v.  a.  To  adorn 


8.  A  plant. 
Irreg.  prct.  from 

▼.  a.     Todif. 


BcT,  bfc     s.    A  wager. 

To  Bet,  b^.  f,  a.  To  wager,  to  (lake 

3t  a  wager. 
To  BfTAEk,  b^-tdke'.  V.  a.  To  take, 

to  ica2e ;  10  ha^recoorfe  to. 
To  Beththe^  U^hink^.  v.  a.  To  re- 

cal  torelleaiott« 
To  Betheal,  b^-Mrill'.  v.a.  (406). 

To  eo/Iave,  to  coaqner. 
To  BsTHVH?f  hi-ibiimp'*  v.  a.    To 

heat. 
To  Betidi,  b^tldc'.  v.  n.  To  happen 


to»to  he&U ;  to  come  to  pa(»,  to  fall  out. 
Betime,  b^-dme'.  I     . 

Betihcs,  hUtmif.  S 

Seabta^;  early;  fooo,  befors  king  time 

iaa  pdTfld ;  culy  m  the  day. 


tibc,  tAbt  b^U ;— 611 ;— p6find ;— /Ain,  trisv 

To  Betoeen,  b*-tA'kn.  v.  a.  To  fig- 
niiy,  to  mark,  to  repreicnt  j  to  foreihcw,  co 
prefignify. 

Betowy,  b^t't6-n^. 

Betook,  hUd6k\ 
Betake. 

To  Be  toss,  b^-t6s', 
turb,  to  agitate. 

To  Beteay,  b**tri'.  v.  a.  To  give  in- 
to  the  hands  of  enemies  ;  to  difcover  that 
which  has  been  entruiled  to  fecrecy  ;  to 
make  liable  to  fomcthuig  inconvenient ;  to 
ihow,  to  difcover. 

Bbteayre,  b*-tr4'dr.  s.  He  that  be- 
trayi,  a  traitor. 

To  Bethim,  b^trim'.  ▼.  a.  To  deck, 
to  drcfs,  to  grace. 

To  Betroth,  bA-tr&M'.  v.  a.  To  con- 
trail to  any  one,  to  affiance ;  to  nominate 
to  a  bifiioprick- 

To  Betrust,  W-trflft'.  v,  a.  Toen- 
tmft,  to  put  into  the  power  of  another. 

Better,  bit'tilr.  a.  (qS).  Having 
good  ^oalitiea  in  a  greater  degree  than 
Something  elfc. 

Bettee,  b^t'tdr.  ad.  Well  in  a  greater 
degree. 

To  Bettee,  bdt'tiir.  v.  a.  To  im- 
prove, to  meliorate ;  to  furpaft,  to  exceed,  to 
advance. 

Better,  bSt'tAr.  a. 
neft. 

Bettor,  bfit'tiir.  s.  (166).  One  that 
lays  bets  or  wagers. 

Betty,  bet't6.  s.  An  inftrument  ta 
break  open  doors. 

Between,  b^-tw^n'.  prep.  In  the  in- 
tcrmediau  fpace;  from  one  to  another;  be-> 
longing  to  two  in  partnerfbip ;  bearing  ro* 
lation  to  two ;  in  fepaiation  of  one  from  the 
other. 

Betwixt,  bc-tw!kft'.  prep.  Between. 

!"";}"''»•    ^•(99); 

In  mafomy  and  joinery,  a  kind  of  fiiuare, 

one  leg  of  which  is  frequently  crooked. 
Bevehagi, b^v'iWidje.  s.  ^90;  {^SS)* 

Drink,  liquor  to  be  drunk. 
Bbv  y,  b^v'A.    s.    A  flock  of  birds  5  a 

company,  an  aflcmbly. 
To  BfeWAiL,  b^wilc\   ▼.  a*    To  bo- 

moan>  to  lament. 
To  Beware,  b^-wirc'.  ▼•  n.    To  re* 

gard  with  caution,  to  be  (hfpiciouf  of  daa« 

ger  from. 

To  Bevtbep,  bA.w4*p'.  T.  a.  To  weep 
overt 


Superior  in  good- 
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Cy  (559).— '^ite,  ar,  fall, 

To  Bewet>  W-wdt',  V.  a.  To  wet, 
to  motfien. 

To  Bewilder,  W-wirdAr.  v.  a.  To 
lofe  in  pathlcfs  placet,  to  puzzle  (515)* 

To  Bewitch,  W-wkfti'.  v,  a.  To  in- 
jure by  witchcraft ;  to  charm,  to  pleafe. 

Bbwitchery,  W-wltfti'flr-r6.  s.  Fafci- 
natioD,  charm.  iSSS)' 

BEWiTCHMENT,'  W-WUfll'mfitlt.  S. 
^afcinatioD. 

To  Bewray,  W-ri'.  v.  a.  (427)-  To 
betray,  to  difcover  perfldloofly ;  ta  (how,  to 
make  viilble^ 

BBWRAYF.R,W-ri'Ar.  s.  Betrayer,  dif- 
covcrer. 

Bbyond,  b*-y6nd'.prcp.  Befot^,  at  a 

.  diftance  not  reached;  on' the  farthbr  fide  of  | 
farther  onward  than;  paft,  out  of  the  reach 
of;  aboTe,  exceeding  to  a"  greater  degree 
than ;  above  in  excellence ;  remote  from, 
not  within  thefphere  of;  Togo  beyond,  b 
to  deceive. 

1^  There  ia  a  pronunaacion  of  thi»  word  fo 
obviouJOy  wrong  as  fcarcely  to  defeive  no- 
tice ;  and  that  is  founding  tjie  •  like  a,,  at  if 
the  word  were  written  b^anJ.  Abfurd  and 
corrupt  as  this  pronunciation  is,  too  many 
of  the  people  of  London,  and  thofe  not  cn^ 
'  tirely  uneducated,  are  guilty  of  it. 

£EZ0AR,b^'z6re.  s.  A  medicinal  (lone, 
formerly  in  high  efteem  as  an  antidote, 
brought  from  the  Bail  Indies. 

Bezoardick,  b^z-6-&r'dlk.  a.  Com- 
pounded with  bexoar. 

Biangulated,  bi4ng'c;u-U-t6d.      > 

Biangulous,  bi4ng^u4iis.  (ii6). 5 
a.  Having  two  corners  or  angles. 

Bias,  bi'l«.  s.  (88).  The  weight  lodg- 
ed on  one  fide  of  a  bowl,  which  turns  it 
from  the  ilfaight  line ;  any  thing  which 
turns  a  man  to  a  particular  courfe ;  propen- 
fioo,  inclination. 

To  Bias,  bi'Ss.  v.  a.  To  incline  to 
fome  fide* 

Bib,  bib.  s.  A  fmall  piece  of  linen 
put  upon  thebreafts  of  diildren,  over  tJieir 
clothes. 

BiBACious,  bi-b&'Ms.a.(ii8}.Much 
addided  to  drinking. 

fpr  perhaps  the  firft  fyllable  of  this  word  may 
be  confidcred  as  an  exception  to  the  gene- 
ralnde.  (117). 

Bibber,  bib'bAr.  s.   (98).  A  tippler. 

Bible,  bl'bL  s.  (405).  The  facred 
volume,  in  which  are  contained  the  revela- 
tions of  God. 

BiBLIOCRAPHER,  bib-lWg'grfl-f  Ar.  s. 
A  traofcriber. 


I 


ftt ;— TO*,  mit ;— pbc,  pin  ;— 

BiBLlOTHECAL,     hih-U'^i'^-kH.      a. 

Belonging  to  a  library. 
Bibulous,  bib^ilAs.  a.   (^ia)*  Thar 

which  has  the  cpiality  of  drin^ng  moifttire-- 
BiCAP8UL/iR,bi-kdp'fh6-ldr  a.  (itS). 

(55 a>.    A  plant  whofe  fced-ponch  is  di- 
vided into  two  parts. 
Bice,  blfe.  &  A  colour  for  paintiag. 
Bicipital,  bi-slp'd.t41.  (118).    > 
BiciPiTOus,  bl-slp'*-tAs.  >  ** 

Having  two  heads  $  ft  is  applied  to  one  of 

the  mufdcsof  the  arm. 
To  Bicker,    bik'kftr.     v.  n.     (9^>. 

To  flLirmifli,  tb  fight  off  and  on ;  to  qoivcr^ 

to  play  backward  and  forward. 
BicREiiER,  bik'ftr-ilr.    s.     (SSS^*     ^ 

flctrmifiier» 
BicKERN.  blk'kdm.   s.     (98)  (418). 

An  iron  ending  in  a  point. 
BicoRNB,  bi'k6rn.  (118); 
BicoRKous,  bi-k6r'ni!^s. 

Having  t^O' horns. 
BicoRPORAL,  bi-kAfpA-rftl.  a,   (ti8). 

Having  two  bodies. ' 
To  Bid,  bid.  v.  a.  To  dcfire,  to  afk  ; 

to  command,  to  order ;  to  offet,  to  propoic  ;. 

to  pronounce,  to  declare  ;  to  denounce* 
Bidden,  bld'dn.    part.  paff.     (toj). 

Invited;  commanded. 
Bidder,  bid'di&r.  s.   (98).    One  who 
.  offers  or  propofes  a  price. 
Bidding,  bld'dlng.  s.  (410).   Cotn- 

mand,  order. 
To  Bide,  bide.  v.  a.   To  endure,  to 

fufTer. 
To  Bide,  Wdc.    v.  n.     To  dwell,  to 

live,  to  inhabit ;  to  retnain  tn  a  place. 
Bidental,  bi-d|6n't41.a.  C>i8).  Hav- 

ing  two  teeth. 
Biding,  bidding.'  s.  (410).  Refl<fence, 

habiution. 
Biennial,  bi-£n'n^ld.  a.  (ii6).     Of 

the  continuance  of  two  yean. 
BiBic,  b^dr  s.  (275).    A  carnage  on. 

which  the  dead  are  carried  to  the  gravt. 
BiESTiNGs,    b^^s'tlngz.     s.     {ty^.y 

The  firft  milk  pven  by  a  eow  after  calving. 
BiFAROus,  bl-fi'r^-is.  a.  Twofold* 
BiFEROus,    blff^-rfis.     a.     {503). 

Bearing  fruit  twice  a  year* 
^^  We  fee  that  the  antepenultimate  accexii; 

on  this  word,  as  well  as  on  Bigattiy,  and 

fome  othen,  has  the  power  of  fliortciiaii^ 

the  vowel  in  the  firft  fyUible  (555). 
Bifid,  bl'fld.  (118).  I 

BlFlDATBD,  blfW-dA-tW.  5  *' 

•     (503)  (535>  Openiog  With  a  cleft.  * 
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SuroLD,  bl'f6Id/a.  Twofold,  doable. 
SinntMEDy  bi'f6rmxL  a.  (36a).  Com- 

foBBded  o£  two  lonns. 
Bifurcated,  bi-f&r'kd-tdd.  su  (xi8). 

fihooring  ont  into  two  headt. 
Bjpurcatiom,  bi-ftlr-kA'fliftru  s.  Di- 

▼ifioQ  into  two. 
Big,  big*    a.     Great  in  bulk,  large  ; 

teemiDgy  pregnant;  (ullof  fomcthtng;  dif- 

teaded»  fwolo;   grat  io  air  and  mien; 

proud ;  great  in  fpint,  braTc. 
Bigamist,  bl^ga-mid.    8.     One  that 

baa  committed  bigamy. 
Bigamy,  big'ga-m6.  s.  (535)  {503). 

The  crime  of  having  rwo  wives  at  once* 
B1GBCLME9,  big'b^.lid.    a.    (aSa). 

Picguant* 
J3iGGiif,  bIgfgViu  s-  A  child's  cap. 
SiGLT,  blg'Ii^.  ad.  Tumidly^ haugh- 

tilf. 

'BiGVSSB,  big^o^.     s.     Greatnefs  of 
^saatitj ;  Szc^  whether  greater  or  (malier. 

Big  >T,  big'gdt.  s.  (i66).  A  man 
devoted  to  a  certain  party. 

BiGOTsi>,  big'gdt-£d.  a.  Blindly  pre* 
pc^fied  in  Cavoor  of  fomething. 

j;3^  From  what  oddity  t  know  not,  thia  word 
is  frequently  pronounced  at  if  accented  on 
the  hit  fyllahle  hot  one,  and  is  generally 
foond  written  as  if  it  ooght  to  be  fo  pro- 
nooBced,  the  #  being  doubled,  as  is  ufual 
when  a  participk  is  formed  from  a  verb  chat. 
has  its  accent  00  the  bfk  fyllable.  Dr.  John- 
fon,  indeed,  has  very  judacioufly  fet  both 
ordK^praphy  and  pronnndatian  to  rights, 
and  fpeUs  the  word  with  one  /,  though  he 
finds  it  with  two  in  the  qootations  he  gives 
OS  fr«m  Oaith  and  Swift.  That  the  former 
tbonght  it  might  be  pronounced  with  the 
accent  on  the  fecood  fyihhle,  is  highly  pre- 
ibmaUe  from  the  nic  ho  makes  of  it,  where 
lie£tya: 

*■  Bi^oftted  to  this  idol,  we  difclaim 
«*  Rdl,  health,  and  ea^,  for  nothing  hot  a 

For  if  we  do  not  lay  the  accent  on  the  fe- 
cond  lyiiaUe,  here  the  vetfe  will  be  nnpat- 
4lotiahIy  ragged.  This  miftake  mall  certaix>- 
iy  cake  ittrife  from  fnppofiag  a  verb  which 
jdoes  not  ezifi,Bamely,  as  higat  j  but  as  this 
word  m  derived  from  a  fobfiantive,  it  ought 
to  have  the  bmt  accent  ;  thus  though  the 
wocds  iaUet  and  iUlet  are  verbs  as  well  as 
Donnvyet  as  they  have  the  accent  on  the 
fcft  fyOahfe,  the  participial  adje^ves  deriv- 
ed fram  them  have  only  one  #,  and  both  arc 
ptonovKed  with  the  accent  on  the  firftfyl- 
bhlc,asM>to/,  MUitd.      Afatci  therefore 
•oi^ht  to  have  bat  one  ^,  aadtopidfenrethe 
ssocoit  « the  firft  fyltahle. 


bUI ; — All  s— p6(md : — thin,  this. 

BiGOTRYy  big'gilt-tr^.  s.  (555)- 
Blind  seal,  prejudice ;  the  praSice  of  abtgot. 

BtqawoLNy  blgTw&ln*  a.  Turgid. 

Bilander,  biFdndil^r.  s.  (503).  A 
imall  veflel  ufed  for  the  carriage  of  goods. 

B1LBERRY9  bll'bdr-r^  s.  Whortle- 
berry. 

BiLBOy  \AVhh    s.  A  rapier,  a  fword. 

Bilboes,  blVbAze.  s.  (296).  A  fort 
of  ftocks. 

Bile,  bile.  6.  A  thicks  yellow»  bit- 
ter liquor,  feparated  in  the  liver,  coUeAed 
in  the  gall-'bladder,  and  difcharged  by  the 
coounondod. 

Bile,  bile.  s.  A  fore  angry  fwelling. 
Iffipf  opcrly  Bolt. 

To  Bilge,  bilje.  v.  n.  (74).  To 
fpring  a  leak. 

Biliary,  bll'y4-r^.  a.  (113).  Be- 
longing  to  the  bile. 

Bilingsgatk,  blVllngZN»gii^e«  s.  Ri* 
baldry,  foul  langua^. 

BiLiNGuousy  bi-lmg'gwfis.  a.  (1x8). 
Having  two  tongues. 

Bilious,  bil'yds.  «.  (113).  Confift- 
iiiUng  of  bile. 

To  Bilk.  bilk.    v.  a.    To  cheat,  to 

defraud. 

Bill,  bill.  «.  The4>eakof  a  fowl. 

Bill,  bill.  s.  A  kind  of  hatchet  with 
alMokedpbint. 

Bill,  bUl.  s.  A  written  paper  of  any 
kind ;  an  account  of  money ;  a  law  prcfent- 
cd  to  the  parliament;  a  phyfieian*s  prcfcrip- 
tion ;  an  advertifemeot. 

To  Bill,  bill.  v.  n.  To  carefs,  as 
doves  by  joining  bills. 

To  Bill,  bill.  v.  a.  To  publifhbyan 
advertifemem. 

Billet,  bilTit.  8.  (99)  (472)  (481)- 
A  fmall  paper,  a  note  ;  Billet-doux,  or  a 
foft  Billet,  a  love  letter. 

BiLLiT,  bllTit.  8.  (99).  AfmalUog 
of  woodibr  the  chimney. 

To  Billet,  bllllt.  v.  a.  To  direa  a 
•foldier  where  he  is  to  lodge;  to  quarter  fol- 
dien. 

Billiards,  bU'yurdz.  s.  (113).  A 
kind  of  play. 

#ir  Mr.  Nares  has  very  judiciouily  correded 
a  falfserymologyof  Dr.Johnfonin  this  word, 
which  might  eventually  lead  to  a  falfe  pro- 
nunciation. Dr.  Johnibn  derives  it  from 
ball  and  yard,  or  fUck,  to  pofli  it  with.  So 
Spencer— 

««  Wtthdice,with  cards,  with  baUiards  far  unfit, 

"  Withihuttlc-cocks,unfecming  manly  wit' 
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Spencer,  fays  Mr.  Nares,  was  probably  mifled, 
88  wdl  as  the  l^exicographerj  by  a  falfe  no- 
tion of  the  etymology.  The  word,  as  well 
as  the  ^me,  is  French  bUlutrd;  and  made 
by  the  addition  of  a  common  termination, 
from  bilUi,  the  tern  for  the  ball  ufcd  in 
playing. 

Billow,  bin6.  s.  A  wave  fwoUen. 

Billowy,  biri&-£.  a.  Swelling, turgid 

BiM,  bin.  s.  A  place  where  bread  or 
wine  it  repofited. 

BiNACLK,  bin'5-kl.  A  fea  term,  mean- 
ing the  compais  box. 

^  This  word  is  not  in  Jnhnfon ;  and  Dr. 
A(h  and  Mr.  Smith,  who  hayc  it,  pro- 
nounce the  /  in  the  firfl  fyllable  fhott.  It  is 
probably  only  a  corruption  of  the  word  Bit' 

Binary,  bi'nd-r^.  ( 1 18).  Two  double. 

To  Bind,  bind.  v.  a.  To  confine  with 
bonds,  to  enchain ;  to  gird,  to  enwrap ;  to 
faften  to  any  thing ;  to  faften  together ;  to 
cover  a  wound  with  drcffings;  to  compel, 
to  conftrain  ;  to  oblige  by  ftipulation ;  to 
confine,  to  hinder ;  to  make  coftivc ;  to  re- 
train ;  To  bind  to,  to  oblige  to  ferve  fome 
one  ;  to  bind  oTcr,  to  oblige  to  make  ap- 
pearance. 

To  Bind,  bind.  v.  n.  To  contraft,  to 
grow  ftiff;  to  be  obligator}'. 

Binder,  bind'i'ir.  s.  (98 \  A  man 
whofe  trade  it  is  to  bind  books;  a  man  that 
binds  iheavcs ;  a  fillet,  a  (bred  cot  to  bind 
with. 

Binding,  binding,  i.  (410).  A 
bandage. 

Bindweed,  bind'w^d.  s.  A  plant. 

Binocle,  bin'n6-kh  s.  (405).  A 
telefcope  fitted  fo  with  two  tubes,  as  that  a 
diftant  objed  may  be  fecn  with  both  eyes. 

I^The  famereafon  appears  for  pronouncing 
the  i  in  the  firft  fyllable  of  this  word  Ihort 
^zin  Bigamy.  (535^« 

BiRncuLAR,  bi-n6k'&-lAr.  a.  (118). 
Hating  two  eyes  (8S)  C98). 

Biographer,  bi-6g'pri-fiir.  s.  (116). 
A  writer  of  lives. 

Biography,  bi-og'gri  ft.  s.  (ii6>. 
An  hiftorical  account  of  the  lives  of  particu- 
lar men.  (518). 

Biparous,  biip'plL-rus.  a.  (503) 
Bringing  forth  two  at  a  birth. 

^  This  word  and  Bipa/ai  have  the  t  long  in 
JDr.  Afli  and  Mr.  Sheridan ;  but  Mr.  Perry 
makes  the  i  in  the  firft  long,  and  in  the  laft 
Ihort :  analogy,  however,  feems  to  decide  in 
favour  of  the  found  I  have  given  it.  For 
though  the  penultimate  accent  has  a  tenden- 1 
cy  to  lengtheii  the  vowel  when  followed  by  | 
n  finglc  coofonuit,  M  in  Hfttff  trifod^  &c. 


the  antepenultimate  accent  has  m  grettt^- 
tendcncy  to  fliorten  the  vowel  it  fisUs  upots. 
—  See  Bx c A scr  and  Tripod  (503}. 

Bipartite,  bip'pir-tlte.  a.  K^^SSh 
Having  two  corrcfpondent  partik 

fy  Every  orthoepift  has  the  accent  on  the 
firft  fyllable  of  this  word  but  Entick,  who 
places  it  on  the  fecond ;  but  a  confidcrablc 
dilerencc  is  found  in  the  quantity  of  the  firil 
and  laft  i.  Sheridan  and  Scott  have  them 
both  long.  Kares  the  laft  long.  Perry  both 
Ihort,  and  Buchaniin  and  W.  JoJinilon  aa  I 
have  done  it.  The  varieties  of  quantity  on 
this  word  are  the  more  furprijing,  as  all 
thefe  writers  that  give  the  found  of  the 
vowels  make  the  firft  i  'miri/artiufhott^  and 
the  laft  long;  and  this  uniformity  in  the  pro- 
nunciation of  one  word  ought  to  have  led 
them  to  the  lame  pronunciation  of  the  other, 
fo  perfcdly  fimilar.  The  (hortening  power 
of  the  antepenultimate  accent  is  evident  in 
both  ^503). 

BiPARriTioN,  bi-pir-tiib'An.  s.  The 
ad  of  dividing  into  two. 

Biped,  bi'p^d  s.  (118).  An  antmal 
with  two  feet. 

Bipedal,  bip'p^^d&l.  a.  (503).  Two 
feet  in  lengUi. — See  Bi parous. 

BiPFNNATED,  bi-pdn'n^-t^d.  a.  (118). 
Having  two  wings. 

BiPETy\Lou».  bi-pdt'tAlus.  a.  (118), 
Confining  of  two  flower-leaves. 

Bic^ADUATE,  bi-qw&'drAtc.  (9i)»7 

Biquadratick,  bi-qw^.drat'ik     3 
The  fourth  power  arifing  from  the  mulri- 
plication  of  a  fquare  by  itfelf. 

Birch,  bArtfli,   s.  (108).     A  tree. 

PmcHEN  b^ir'tfhn.  a.  (103)  (405}, 
Made  of  birch. 

f^  An  finglifhman  tnay  blufli  at  this  elitfter 
of  confonants  for  a  fyllable ;  and  yet  this  is 
unqneftionably  the  cxad  pronunciation  of 
the  word ;  and  that  our  language  is  full  of 
thefe  fyllables  without  vowels.— See  Prin- 
ciples, No.  103,  40J. 

Bird.  b^rd.  s.  (to8}.  A  general 
term  for  the  feather  kind,  a  fowl. 

To  Bird,  bArd.  v.  n.  To  catch  birds 

B1RDBOLT9  bArd'b61t.  s.  A  fmall  ar- 
row. 

BiRDCATCHER,  bftrd^kitflx-Ar.  8.(89). 
One  that  makes  it  his  cmploymciit  co  t^c 
birds. 

Birder,  b5rd'{ir.  &  (98>  A  bird- 
catcher* 

Birdingpifcr,  b{krd'mg-p^^.  s.  A 
gun  to  ihoot  birds  with. 

Birdlime,  birdlime.  8.  A  giminoas 
fnbfiance  foread  upon  twigs,  by  which  die 
birds  that  £gbt  upon  tlicm  ire  cstaiiglod. 
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BitMAii,   bitrd'mdn.    s.    (B8).      A 
Unicatcber. 

jBixosvtc,  bdrdsB'i.  s.     A  plant. 
BiRPSFooT»  biirdz'ftt.  s.     A  plant. 
BiRSSMEST,  bftrdz/n^ft.  s.     An  herb. 
fiiRDSKEST,  bfirdz'a^ft  s.     The  place 

vKerc  a  bird  lays  ber  eggs  and  hatches  her 

JOIlOg» 

BiBDSTOMOvfi,   bArdz'tdng.    $•     An 

heib. 
B'RGAiiDBR,  b^i/gin*diir.  I.     A  fowl 

of  the  goofr  kind. 
BiitTH   hkrtb.  s.  (108).      The  aA  of 

coming  into  Efc ;  eztraAicm,  fiiieagc ;  rank 

'm\k\dti  b  'mbcrtted  by  ii«fcent ;  the  condition 

in  wbtcb  any  man  k  bo#ta ;  tfaiog  bom ;  the 

ad  of  brmging  forth. 
Birthday.  *  ^r/A'd4.  s.    The  daj  on 

which  207  one  is  bom. 
Birthoom,  b^Tf/b'dAm.    s.     Privilege 

o/hirch. 
BiRTHNfGUT,  bdirM'nkc.  s.  The  night 

in  which  any  one  is  bom. 
BiRTHVLACE,   hirth'plAk,    s.     Place 

where  aay  one  is  bom. 
BiTR HEIGHT,  h^Tth'nKC.  s  Therights 

and  prxTikges  to  which  a  man  is  born ;  the 

r^ht  of  the  6rft  bom. 
BfRTHSTR  AKGLf  D,b^r/i6'ftr4ng-gld.  a. 

Sciasgled  20  being  bora  (359)* 
f^  :>ee  JBuchem. 
BiRTHWORT»  bdr/^wtirt.     s.    (166). 

The  name  of  a  plant. 
Biscuit,  bislcit*     f.    (340-   A  kind 

of  bard  dry  bread,  made  to  be  carried  to 

fea;  a  compofiticn  of  fine  flour,  ahnonds 

asidlugar. 
To  Bisect,    bUdkt'.  ▼.    a.     (118) 

(J19).    To  divide  into  two  pavts. 
Bisection,  bi-i^&k'ihAn.  s.  j  118).     A 

geooietrtca]  tenn,  fignifying  the  ditifion  of 

any  <|uantzty  into  two  equal  parts. 
BiSMor,  b\{h'ap.  s.    (166).     One  of 

the  head  order  df  the  clergy. 
BiSHcr.  bUh'6p.  s.    A  cant  word  for 

a  oixtuK  cf  wine,  oranges,  and  fugar. 
]^i8HorRiCK,  bifti'6p-rlk.  s.    The  dio- 

cefeof  abifiiop. 
BisHOPWEEft,  bifh'Ap-w^dd.     8.     A 

plant. 
BiiXybiik.  s.    Soup,  broth. 
Bismuth,  hlz^mttb,  s.     Marcafite,  a 

bard,  white,  brittle,  mineral  fnbftance,  of 

a  «n*»»ninf  nature,  found  at  Mifnia. 
Bissextile,  bis-s^ksVil.    s.     (140)- 

^  Mr.  $cott  places  the  accent  on  the  firft 
ffQabk  of  this  vord  i  Dr.  Kcndrick  on  the 


bftll  j-^11 ;— p6An<l ;— ^i&in,  thi«. 

firft  and  lad ;  Mr.  i»hcridan,  Dr.  Johnfon, 
\V.  Johnilon,  Dr.  Alb,  Buchanan,  Perry, 
£ntick  and  Bayley,  on  the  fecund ;  Mr* 
Scott, Dr.  KeTidrick,aiid  W.  Johnfion,  pro- 
nounce the  laft  i  long,  as  in  tile.  But  as  the 
accent  is  on  the  fecund  fyllablr  by  (o  great 
a  majorit)',  analogy  determines  the  lafti  to 
be  (bort. 

BissoN.  bis's{in.  a.  (166).  Blind. 
Obfolete. 

B I  s  r  on  r,  bis'tort.  s.  A  plant  called 
(hake-weed. 

BisTcijRY,  b!s'tflr.d.  s.  (3I4\  A 
furgeon^s  indrument  ufcd  in  making  inci- 
{ions. 

Bit  bit.  s.  ITieiron  part  of  the  bri- 
dle which  is  put  into  the  horfc*«  mouth. 

BiT:  bit  s.  As  much  meat  as  is  put 
into  the  month  at  once  ;  a  fmall  piece  of  any 
thing;  a  Spaniih  Weft-India  filver  coin, 
▼allied  at  fcvcn-pcnce  halfpenny,  llerling. 

To  Bit,  bit.  v.  a.  To  put  the  bridle 
upon  a  horfe. 

BtTCH,  bit(h.  s.  The  female  of  the 
dog  kind ;  a  vulgar  name  of  reproach  /or  a 
woman. 

To  Bite.  bite.  v.  a.  To  crufli  or 
pierce  with  the  teeth;  to  give  pain  by  cold; 
to  hurt  or  pain  with  reproach ;  to  cut,  to 
wound ;  to  make  the  mouth  ihaart  with  an 
acrid  tafie ;  to  cheat,  to  trick. 

Bite,  b:te  s.  1  he  fcizure  of  any 
thing  by  the  teeth ;  the  ad  of  a  filh  that 
takes   the   bait;   a  cheat,  a  uick;  a  (harper. 

BiTtR,  bi'tur.  s.  (98;.  He  that  biles  ; 
a  fiih  apt  to  take  a  bait ;  a  tricker,  a  dc> 
ccivcr. 

Bittacle.  bk'tl-kl.  s.  (405  '.  A 
frame  of  timber  in  the  ftcerage,  where  the 
compafs  is  placed.      More  conamonly  Bzh- 

ACJLE. 

Bittfr,  bh'tiV.  a.  (98).  Having  a 
hot,  acrid,  biting  taftc,  like  wormwood; 
(harp,  cruel,  fevcre,  calamitous,  miferablc ; 
reproachful,  fatirical ;  unpleafing  or  hurtful. 

Bittercround,  bit'tvir-ground.  s. 
A  plant. 

Bitterly,  bit'tAr  16  ad  With  % 
bitter  tafte  ;  in  a  biting  manner,  forrowful- 
ly,calamitoufly;  (harply,  fcverely. 

BiTTfRN.  'it'ti^rn  s.  {98/.  A  bird 
with  long  legs,  which  feeds  upon  fiflk. 

Bitterness  bit'tur-n^s-  f.  A  hitter 
tafte ;  malice,  grudge,  hatred,  implacability; 
Iharpnefs,  fevcrity  of  temper;  fatire,  pi- 
quancy, kecnncfs  of  reproach ;  forrow,  v«* 
ation;  adfflidion. 

Bitterswfrt,  bk'tur  Twto.  s.  An 
a^le  iwhich  hM  »  compounded  tafte. 
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BiTUMiN,  b^-tti'men.  s.  (u8)  (503). 
A  fat  un£hjou«  matter  dug  out  of  the  earth, 
or  fcummcd  off  lakes. 

.^fV  This  word,  from  the  propeniity  of  our  lan- 
guage to  the  antepenultimate  accent,i8 often 
pronounced  with  the  ilrefs  on  the  firftfylla- 
Me,  as  if  written  6it'if»meH ;  and  this  laft 
mode  of  founding  the  word  may  be  confider- 
€d  as  the  moft  common,thoagh  not  the  moft 
learned  pronunciation.  For  Dr.  kih  ii  the 
^^nly  nrtho^pift  who  places  the  accent  on  the 
firft  fy liable ;  but  every  one  who  gives  the 
found  of  the  unaccented  vowels^  except 
Buchanan,  very  improperly  makes  the  / 
lon^,  as  in  idle ;  but  if  this  found  be  long, 
it  ought  to  be  (lender,  as  in  the  fecond  fylla- 
ble  oi  viftblr,terribUi  &C.  (117)  (551). 

BiTUMiNO*.  s,  b^-ti'm^-n5s.  a.  (ii8). 
Compounded  of  bitumen. 

Bivalve, bi'vitlv.  a.  (ii8).  Havin? 
two  valves  or  Ihutters,  ufed  of  thofe  fim 
that  have  two  ihells,  as  oyflers. 

BTVALVULAR,bi-vil'.v6-14r,  a.  Having 
two  valves. 

BixwoRT,  hiksVilrt,   s.       An  herh. 

BiZANTiNE,  blz'dn-tine.  s.  (149).  A 
^eat  piece  of  gold  valued  at  fifteen  pounds, 
which  the  king  offers  upon  high  feftiVal 
days. 

f^  Perry  is  the  only  orthdepift  who  pronoun- 
ces the  laft  I  in  this  word  fhort :  and  Dr. 
JohnfoQ  remarks,  that  the  firft  fyllable 
ought  to  be  fpelled  with  jr,  as  the  word  ari- 
ses from  the  coilom  eftabli(hed  among  the 
Emperors  of  Conftantinople,  anciently  call- 
ed Byzamtiom. 

To  Blab,  blib.  v.  a.  To  tell  what 
ought  to  be  kept  fecrec* 

To  Blab,  blib.  v.  n.*  To  tell  tales. 

Blab,  blib.  s.     A  telltale. 

Blabber,  bl&b'biir.  s.  A  tattler. 

Black,  blik.  a.  Of  the  colour  of 
n^ht ;  dark ;  cloudy  of  countenance ;  fullen  ; 
horrible,  wicked ;  difmal,  mournful* 

Black-bryomt,  blik-bri'6-n^  s.  The 
name  of  a  plant. 

Black-cattlr,  biik'kit-tl.  s.  Oxen, 
bulls,  and  cows. 

Black*guaad,  bl&g-gird'.  a»  (44S). 
A  dirty  fellow.    A  low  term. 

Bt.ACK•LEAD9b1ik-^^d^  s.  A  mineral 
found  in  the  lead  mines,  much  ufed  forpen- 
dls. 

Bi*ACK-puDDiNO,blak-p^d'dlng.  s.  A 
kind  of  food  made  of  blood  and  grain. 

Black-rod,  bUk-r6d'.  s.  The  uftier 
lielonging  to  the  order  of  the  garter ;  fo  call- 
ed from  the  bbck  rod  he  carries  tn  hit  hand. 
He  »  ttlher  of  t|ie  parliamcot. 


Black,  bl4k.    s.     A   black  colour; 

mourning ;  a  blackamoor ;  that  part  of  the 

eye  which  is  black. 
To  Black,  bl4k.  v.  a.  To  make  black, 

to  blacken. 
Blackamoor*  bl&k'4-m6re.  s.    A  ne>- 

Blackberry,  blik'bdr-r^.  s.  A  {pecies 

of  Ixramble ;  the  fruit  of  it. 
Blackbird,  blik'bArd.  s.   The  name 

of  a  bird.  ^ 

To   Blackbn,  bliklcn.  v.  a.  (X03). 

To  make  of  4  black  colour ;  to  darken,  to 

defame. 
To  Blackem,  bULk'kn.  v.  n.  To  gro-w 

black. 
Blackish,    blak^flu    a.     Somewhatt 

black. 
Blackmoor,    bl^k'm^re.   s.     A    ne- 
gro. 
Blackness,  bMk'n^s.  s.  Black  colour  ; 

darknefs. 
Blacksmith,  b]ak'0n1/i&.  s'.     A  fmitli 

that  works  in  iron,  fo  called  from  being  ^e- 

ry  fmutty. 
Blacktail,  bllik'tile.  s.  The  ruff  cir 

pope.    A  (JB|«11  fifh. 
Blackthorn,  blikVMrn.  s.  The  floe. 
Bladder,  bl4d'ddr.    s.    (98).     That 

veflel  in  the  body  which  contains  the  ariDC; 

a  blifter,  a  puflule* 
Bladdbr-nut»  bl4d'd(^r-n&t«    s.     A 

plant. 
Bladder  SENA,bUd'dAr*&^n'a.  s.    A 

plant. 
Blade,  hUde.  s.     The  spire  of  grafc, 

the  green  (boots  of  corn. 
Bladc«  bWde.  s.  The  (harp  or  ftriking 

part  of  a  weapon  or  inftrument ;  a  brilk 

man,  eitfier  fierce  or  gay. 
Blade BONV,  bl&de'b6ne.  s.  The&apu- 

la.  or  fcapular  bone. 
If^  Probably  corrupted  from  Platehau :  C3ceek 

Bladld,  bU'ddd.  a.  Having  blades  or 
Xpires. 

Bl  A  IN,  bl4ne«  s.     A  puftole,  a  blifier« 

Blame  ABLE)  bU'mi-bl.  a.  (405}. 
Culpable,  faulty. 

BLAMiiABLBiiEssy  b}4'ai4.bl-nds«  6. 
Fault. 

Blambably,  blA'ma-bl&.  ad.  Culpa- 
bly. 

To  Blame,  bldme.  v.  a.  To  cenfure. 
To  charge  with  a  fault. 

BtAME;  bUme.  s,  Iinputatio&  of  a 
fault ;  crime,  hurt- 
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BiitrEFui.9  bUme'fM.  a.     CTiminal, 

•aiky. 
Blameless,  bUroe'Us.  a.  Guiltlefs, 

lQlKKCBt« 

Bl A  M  £  LS  s  LY,'  blimcl^s-l^ .  ad .  Inno- 

ceoiljT* 
Bl4«iele8]iess»  bUfne^Us-a^s.  s.  Jn- 

noccDce. 
Blamrr,  bl&'mi&r,  s.  (98}.     A  cen« 

liirer. 

BLAMEWORTHlTy    blAme'w^T.TH^'.       a. 

Culpable,  Uameable* 
To  Blanch,  blinfli.  ▼.  a.  To  whiten ; 

to  ftrip  «r  peel  fvch  things  as  have  hulkt ; 

to  cUiUntc,  to  pafii  over. 
Blanchcr,  blln'flitkr.    s.    (99).     A 

Bland,  blind,  a.  Soft,  uaild,  gentle. 

T'o  Blandish,  blin'difli.  ▼.  a.  To 
finooth,  to  fflftor. 

BLAKDisHifENT,  faMu'dlih-mdnt.  s. 
A^  of  ioDdocfsyexpreffion  of  tcndcrnefsby 
feftore;  foft  w«r&,  kiftft  fpeeches;  kind 


BLAVRfbttnk.  a.  White,  unwritten; 
ccoMfcd;  wIthoBt  rhyme. 

Blank,  blink. s,  A  void  fpacc  ;  a  lot, 
by  which  MCfaing  is  gained ;  a  paper  un- 
•wrkttn ;  the  poim  to  which  as  arrow  or 
iboc  is  direded. 

Blank! r,  bMnkIt  s.  (99).  A  wool- 
len cover,  Ibfc,  aiidlooicly  woven ;  a  kuid  of 

To  Blanket,  bUnklt.  v.  a.  To  cover 
vridk  ahlaidtct ;  to  toft  in  t  bhnket. 

Blankly, blink'U.  a.  In  a  blanl^  man- 
aer,  with  palenels,  with  conftilion. 

To  Blaspheme,  bl&f-fimc'.  v.  a.  To 
Ipcak  in  tenna  of  impions  irreverence  of 
God;tofjxak<»ilof. 

To  Blaspheme,  bUf-ftme^  v,  n.  To 
^pcak  bla^hemy. 

Blasphemer, bli<-f^mdr.  s.  A  wretch 
that  fpeaks  of  God  in  ioipioiis  and  irrever* 
cnt  terms. 

Blasphemous,  blis'ft-mds.  a.  Impi- 
onfiy  irrevcreac  with  regard  to  God. 

fir  ^c  fomettoies  hear  this  word  proooonced 
with  the  accent  on  the  fecond  fyilablc  like 
Maijpheme  ;  and  as  the  word  hlajpbemns  in 
X*atin  has  the  leoond  fylbtbfe  loi^,  and  the 
Eaghih  wonlhasthe  fame  mmiber  of  fylla- 
bks,it  has  as  good  a  right  to  the  accent  on 
the  fec6Bd  f^bk»  as  Bimmu^  Bitmmtn^ 
Ammtm^  &c ;  hut  placing  the  accent  on  the 
firftiyWIe  of  bhOpbemons  is  b/mndb  die 
tDtA  polite ;  as,ODfortutiately  for  the  other 
pronnnciMioo^thongh  the  learned  one,it  has 
been  ado^pced  by  the  vulgar  {503). 


Blasphemously,  blits'f^-mi^s-ld.  ad, 

Impiouflf ,  with  wicked  irreverence. 
Blasphemt,  bUs'ft-m*.  s.  Blafphemy 

is  an  c^cring  of  fome  indignity  unto  Oo<f 

himfelf. 
Blast,  hlaft.    s.      A  guft,  or  pnfFof 

wind ;  the  fonnd  made  by  any  inftrimient 

cf  wind  mullck ;  the  ftroke  of  a  malignant 

pUnet. 
To  Blast,  bWft.  v.  a.  To  ftrike  with 

fome  fodden  pUgnef  to  make  to  wither; 

to  injure,  to  in>ralidate ;  to  confound,  to 

ftrike  with  terror. 
Blastment,  hldft'mdnt.   s.     Sudden 

ftroke  of  infeaion. 
Blatant,  blA'tint.  a.  Bellowing  as  a 

calf. 
To  B latter,  blut'tir.  v.  n-  To  roar. 
Blay,  bU.  s,     A  finall  whitifh  river 

fifh ;  a  bleak. 

' Blaze,  bUze.  ».  A  flame,  the  light  of 
the  flame  ^  pnblicasion ;  a  wiute  mask  up- 
on a  horfe. 

To  Blaze,  blAie.  v.  n.  To  fkme ;  to 

be  coBfpicmHU* 
To  Blaze,  bldze.  v.  a.  To  pablifh,  to 

make  known ;  to  blazon  ;.to  inflame ;  to  Arc. 
Blazer,  bld'z(ir.  s.  (98).    One  that 

fpreads  reports. 
To  Blazon,  bl4'zn.  v.  a.  ( 170).    To 

explain,  in  prf>per  terms,  the  figores  on  en- 

figns armorial;  to  deck,  to  embcllifli ;  to  dif- 

play,  to  fet  to  (how;  to  celebrate,  to  fct 

out ;  to  blase  about,  to  make  publick. 
Blazonry,  bl4'za-rd.  $.     The  art  of 

blasoniog. 
To  Bleach,  bte6t(h»v.  a-  To  whiten. 
Bleak,  bWke.  a.  Pale  ;  cold,  chill. 
Bleak,  bUke.  s.  A  (mall  river  fifb. 
Bleakness,  bl^ke'n^s.  s.     Coldnefsi 

chikieis. 
Blkaky,  hWYL  a.  Bleak,  cold,  chill. 
Blear,  blMr.  a.  Dim  with  rheum  or 

water ;  dim,  obfaire  in  general. 
Blearkdnbss,  bl6^'rSd-n£s.  s.  {^6$). 

The  ibte  of  being  dimmed  with  rheum. 
To  Bleat,  bl^ew  v.  n.    To  cry  as  a 

uiecp. 
Bleat,  bl^te.  s.  The  crj  of  a  Ibeep  or 

Iamb. 
BLEB,bWb.  s.    Abliftcr. 
To  Bleed,  bl^M.  v.  n.  To  lofc  blood, 

to  run  with  blood ;  to  drop  as  blood. 
To  Bleed,  bl*6d.  v.  a.  To  let  blood. 
To  Blemish,  bWmllh.  v.  a.  To  mark 

with  any  defotmiry ;  to  defame,  to  CMrniib, 

with  refped  to  repatatioo. 
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Blemish^  bl^mlrti,  s.  A  mark  of  de- 

formity,  a  fear ;  reproach,  difgrace. 
To  Blanch,  bi^nlh.  v.  n.  (352).    To 

(hrhiky  to  ftart  back. 
To  Blend,  bl^nd.  v.  a.  To  mingle  to- 
gether ;  to  confonnd ;  to  pollote,  to  fpoil. 
Blent,  bUnt.  The  oblokte  participle 

of  Blend. 
To  Bless^  bWs.  V.  a.  To  make  happy, 

to  prolper,  to  wifli  happincfs  to  another ; 

to  praile;  to  glorify   for    benefits  receiv- 
ed. 
Blessed,  blds's^d.particip.  a.  (361). 

Happy,  enjoying  heavenly  felicity. 
Blessedly,  bl6s'&dd-l^.  ad.  Happily. 
Blbssednrss^  bl^s's^d-n^s.  s.    Hap- 

puicft,  felicity,  fandity ;  heavenly  felicity ; 

Divine  favour. 
Blkssel,  bl^s'stir.  s.  (9^).      He  that 

bleiTes. 
Blegsing,  blis'slng.  9.  {410).    Bcne- 

dtdion;  the  means-  of  happiiieft;  Divine 

favour. 
Blest,  bl^ft.  part.a.  (361).    Happy. 
Blew,  bli!i.  Tlie  preterit  t)f  Blow. 
Blight,  blitc.  s.  (393).  Mildew ;  any 

thing  nipping,  ar  blafting. 
To  Blight,  blitc.  v.  a*   Tb  blaft,  to 

hinder  from  fertility. 
Blind,  blind,  a.  Without  fight,  dark ; 

intellc^uaUy  dark ;  unfeen,  private  ;  dark, 

ol.cure. 
To  B L IN Df  blind,  v.  a.  To  make  blind ; 

to  darken ;  to  obfcure  to  the  eye  $  to  ob- 

fcure  to  the  underftanding. 
Blind,  blind,  s.  Something  to  hijiuler 

the  fight ;  femething  to  miflead. 
To  Blindfold,  blind'f6ld.  v.  a.    To 

hinder  from  feeing  by  blinding  the  eyea. 
Blindfold,  blind'f61d-  a.  Having  the 

eyes  covered. 
Blindly,  blindly,  ad.  Without  fight ; 

implicitly,  without  examination;  without 

judgement  or  diredion. 
BLINDMAN*S-BVFF,blind-man7.4>l\P.  s. 

A  play  in  which  fome  one  is  to  have  his  eyes 
.  covered,  rad  hunt  oat  the  reft  of  the  com- 
pany. 
Blindness,  blind'nds.  s.      Want  qf 

fight ;  ignorance,  intellcdaal  darknefs. 
Blinds  IDE,  blind-side',  s.    Wealcnefs, 

foible. 
BLiNOwoRm,  blind'wArm.  8.  Afmall 

viper,  venomous. 
To  Blink,  blink,  v.  n.     To  wink ;  to 

fee  obfcnrely* 
0'  Thh  w«td  has  been ufcd  for  fome  years; 


chiefly  in  Parliament,  as  a  verb  adUve ;  at 
when  a  fpeaker  has  omitted  to  take  notice 
of  fome  material  point  in  queftion,  he  is  laid 

"  to  ilini  the  queftioo*  It  were  to  be  wiihe4 
that  every  word  which  finds  its  way  into 
that  honfe  had  as  good  a  title  to  remain 
there  as  the  prefcut  word.  It  combines  ia^ 
its  (Ignification  an  omiifion  and  an  artful  in- 
tention to  omit ;  and  as  this  cannot  be  £• 
handfomely  or  fo  comprehenfively  ezpreifed 
by  any  other  word,  this  word,  in  this  fenfe« 
ought  to  be  received. 

Blinkard,  blink' Qrd.  s.  (gS\  One 
that  has  bad  eyes ;  fomething  twinkling. 

Bliss,  blis.  s,  1  he  higheft  degree  of 
happinefs ;  the  happincft  of  bieHcd  finiis ; 
felicity  in  general. 

Blissful,  blis'fU.  a.  Happy  in  the 
hfgheft  degree. 

Blissfully,  bli:>'f&l*]^.  ad.  Happily. 

Blissfulne8S>  blis'f&l-n^s.  s.  Hap- 
pinefs. 

Blistkr,  blis'tAr.  s.  (98).  A  puftale 
formed  by  railing  the  cuticle  from  the  cntis ; 
any  fwelling  made  by  the  feparatioii  of  « 
film  or  ikin  from  theiOtherpaftk 

T<  Blister, blls'tdr.v.  n.  To  rifeifi 
blifters. 

To  Blister,  blls'tflr.  v.  a,  To.raife 
blifters  by  fome  hurt. 

Blithk,  bliFHe.  a.  (467).  Gay,  airy. 

Blithly,  bliTH'l^.  ad.  In  a- blithe 
manner. 

^  Thefe  compounds  of  the  word  iiUhe  ovif/bt 
to  be  written  with  the  final  r,  as  Uiihefy, 
bbtbefimet  &c.  for  as  they  ftand  in  Johnfon, 
the  f  might  be  pronounced  (hnrt.-^See  In* 
trodu6lion  to  the  Rhyming  Di^iontfy ,  Or- 
thograq)hical  Aphorifin  the  8th. 

Blitheness,  bliTH'n^s.  1 

Bliths^meness.  bliTH'sAm-n^.  J  * 
llie  quality  of  being  blithe. 

BLiTHsoME,bliTH'sAm.  a.  Gay,  cheer- 
ful. 
To  Bloat,  bWtej  v.  a.     To  fwell. 
To  Bloat,  blptc.  v.  n.    To  grow  tur* 

gid. 
Bloatednbss,  bl6't6d-n6s« 

gidnefs ;  fwelling. 
Blobbrr,  blob'bilr.  s.  (98). 

ble. 
Blobberlip,  bl6b'b(ir4ip.  s. 

lip. 
BLOBBERLiPFBD,bl&b1)Ckr41pC« 

Blob  lipped,  b)6b'llpt. 

Having  fwelled  or  thick  lips. 
Block,  bl6k.  s.     A  (bort  heavy  piece 

of  tiffibc^ ;  i  toiigb  piece  of  marble  *.  the 


t.  Tor- 
A  bub- 
A  thick 
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WDodoD  which  faaU  are  ibrmcd ;  the  wood 
00  which  criminal!*  are  beheaded ;    an  ob- 

ftrodioo,  a.  ftop ;  a  fea  term  for  a  pulley ;  a 

blockhead. 

To  Block,  bl&k.  v.  a.  To  fliut  up,  to 
cnclofe. 

Block* HOUsK,bl6k'h6£ire.  s.  A  for- 
trc&  Built  to  obftruA  or  block  up  a  paft. 

Bl  ck-tin,  bl5k-tln'.  s.  Tin  pure  or 
unmixed* 

Bloc  K  A  Of  t  blokJciUie^  s.  A  fiegc  car- 
ried OD  by  ihnctiofr  up  the  place. 

To  Blockade,  bl6k-k4dc'.  v.  a.  To 
(hut  up. 

BLOCKHiAP^bUkliM.  I.  A  ftupid  fel- 
low, a  dolr,a  man  withont  partt. 

Blockhcaded»  bVok-h^  ed.  a.  Stu* 
pidyduU. 

Blockish,  bl6k1(h.  a.  Stupid,  doll 

Blockishlf,  hl6kl{b^L  ad.  In  a  (lu- 
pid  fliajDier* 

BLOCKI^HNKSSt  bliklfll^D^.  8.   StUpl 

dity. 
Blood,  bl4d.  u    (  308  ) .     The  red  li- 
(|uor  tk«  ciRulBtM  ui  the  bodiea  of  ani 
mab;  dt'dd ;  progeny  ;  family^   kindred 
defceot,   haeage;  birth,  high  extra^ion; 
mufder,  Tident  death  ;    temper  of  mind, 
ibce  of  the  pai&ooii  |  hot  fpark ;  man  of 
fire. 
To  BlooDj  blAd.    v.  a.  To  (lain  with 
blood ;  to  enqre  to  bhiod,  as  a  hound  ;  to 
heat,  to  exaiperare. 
Blood-bolter  ED,    bl&d1>&I-ti!^rd.     a. 

Bkjodfprinkled. 
BLooDSTONs,bUd'ft&ne.  s.  The  blood- 
ftoocia  green,  (potted  with  a  bright  blood- 
rod. 
Blood-thirstt,  bifid Vi^drf-t^..  a.  Dc- 
firooa  to  filed  blood. 

Blood- FLOWER,    blAd'fl6&r.    s.     A 

pbttt. 
Bloodgoiltinsss,  bl6d'gilt^^nds.  s. 

BAordcr. 
Blood-i»oukd,     bWd'hiiind.    s.     A 

hound  that  foSowt  by  the  fcent. 
Bloodily,  bliid'*-U.  a.  CrueBy. 
Bloodiness,  blCid'^-n^s.  $.  The  ftate 

of  hcin^  bloody. 
BLo>oi.ass,   blAd'Us.    a.    Without 

Uood,  dead ;  wichout  flanghter. 
Bloodshed,  bldd'ih^d.  s.  The  crime 

ofUood,  or  murder  ;  flaughter. 
BLQODsuEODEKy     bHd'fli&l-dAn      s. 

Murderer. 
B  booDiiioT,  bl&d'fix6t«  \ 

BLOODsaoTTKM,  MAd'lb&Wfl.     J  ** 


Filled  with  blood  bvrfting  from  itt  proper 

▼eifcU  (103). 
Bloods ucKitR,blAd'sfik»Ar.s. A  leech, 

a  fly,  any  thing  that  faelu  blood  $  a  mur- 
derer. 
Bloody,     bli*id'^.    a.     Stained  with 

blood ;  cruel,  murderoui. 
Bloom,  bb6m,     s.     A  bloflbm  ;  the 

ilate  of  immaturity. 
To  Bloom,  b15Ain.  v,  n.  To  bring  or 

yield  bloflbms ;  to  produce,  asbloffom* ;  to 

be  in  a  (late  of  youth. 
Bloomy,  bl6dm'm£.  a.Fullof  blooniSf 

flowery. 

Blossom,  bUs'sto.  s.  (166).  The 
flower  that  grows  on  any  plant. 

To  Blossom,  blos'sil^m.  v.  n.  To  pat 
forth  bloflbms. 

To  Blot,  bl^t.  ▼.  a.  To  obliterate,  to 
make  writing  inviiible ;  ^to  efface,  to  eraie ; 
to  blur ;  to  difgrace,  to  disfigure;  to  darken* 

Blot,  bl6t.  s.  An  obliteration  of  fomc* 
thing  written ;  a  blur,  a  fpot ;  a  fpot  in  re* 
putation. 

Blotch,  bl6tfh.  s.  A  fpot  or  puftule 
upon  the  ikin. 

To  Blote,  blAtc.  V.  a.  To  fmokc,  or 
dry  by  the  fmoke. 

Blow,  bl6.  s.  {%2^).  A  ftroke;  the 
fatal  ftroke ;  a  lingle  adion,a  fudden  ereut ; 
the  aft  of  a  fly,  by  which  (he  lodges  eggs  in 
flefh. 

To  Blow,  blA.  t.  n.  To  move  with  a 
current  of  air :  This  word  is  ufcd  fometimet 
imperfonally  with  It ;  to  pant,  to  puff ;  to 
breathe  hard  ;  to  found  by  being  blown  ;  to 
play  mufically  by  wind;  to  bloom;  to  bloT- 
fom ;  To  Mow  over,  to  pafs  away  without 
efied ;  To  bh»w  op,  to  fly  into  the  aar  by 
the  force  of  gunpowder. 

ToBL0w,bl6.  V.  a.  To  drive  by  the 
force  of  the  wind  ;  to  inflame  with  wind ; 
to  fwell,  to  puff  into  fize  ;  to  fonnd  an 
inftrument  of  wind  mufick  ;  to  warm  with 
the  breath ;  to  fpread  by  report  ;  to  iofed 
with  the  eggs  of  flies ;  To  bk>w  out,  to 
extinguifli  by  wind ;  To  blow  up,  to  raife 
or  fwell  with  bteath ;  Tq  blow  up,  to  da- 
ftroy  with  gunpowder ;  To  blow  upon,  to 
nuke  dale. 

Plowzb,  bliiize.  s.  (313).  Amdc^ 
fat-faced  wench;  a  female  whofe  hair  it  in 
difotder. 

Blowzy,  bl6&'z^.  a.  Suxi4>anit,  high 
coloured. 

BLUBBEK,blflb'bdr.  s.  The  part  of  a 
whale  that  contains  the«ik. 

To  BLuaatR,  bWb'bdr.  v,  n.  To  weep 
iofttcb  amanner  as  to  fwdl  the  diedn. 
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Bludgeon,  bl&d'jAn.  s«  (259)r  A  (hort 
ftick,  with  one  end  loaded. 

BLUEybl^.  a  ^535)*  Oneofthefeven 
original  colours. 

Bluebottle,  bWbAt-tl.  s.  A  flower 
of  the  btll  Ihape;  a  fly  with  a  Urge  hlue 
helly. 

Blu  ELY,  blii'l^.ad.With  a  blue  colour. 

^  There  is  an  incouMency  in  TpcUing  this 
and  ilmilar  woi^ds  with  the  (ilent  r,  and 
leaving  it  out  in  dnty^  and  truly ^  which  fliows 
how  much  our  orthography  flill  wants  regu* 
lating,  notwithftan(£ng  the.  labour  and  at- 
tention of  Dr.  Johufon.  My  opinion  is, 
that  the  £ervile  t  ought  to  be  omitted  in 
thefis  words  %  for  my  reafons,  I  muft  refer 
the  infpeiftor  to  the  Introdndion  to  the 
Khyming  Diftlonary,  Aphor iiin  the  Sth. 

Blueness,  bU'nds.  s.  The  quality  of 
being  bine. 

Bluff,  blAf.  a.  Bigifurly,  bludering. 

Bluish.  bl&'Ub.  a*  Blue  in  a  fm^l 
degree. 

To  Blunder,  blAn'dilkr.  v.  n.  (98). 
To  miflake  groisly ;  to  err  very  widely;  to 
flounder,  to  ftumble. 

To  Blunder,  bl^nMJir.  T.  a.  To  mix 
fooliflily,  or  blindly. 

Blunder,  bli^n^dQr.  s.  A  grofs  or 
duuiieful  miftake. 

Blunderbuss,  blAn^dC^r-bAs.  s.  A  gun 
that  is  difcharged  with  many  bullets. 

Blukderer,.  bl&n'd£ir-iEir.  s.  A  block* 
head. 

BLUNDERHEAD»bll^n'ddr-hid.  s.  A 
ftupiid  fellow. 

BLUNT»blAnt*  a.  Dull  on  the  edge  or 

point,  not  fharp ;  dull  in  under  ftandiog,  not 

Ijuick  \  rough,  not  delicate ;  abrupt,  not  ele- 
gant. 
To  Blunt,  bl&nt.  v.  a.    To  dull  the 

edge  or  point  \  to  rcpref»  or  weaken  any 

appetite. 
Bli/ntly,    bltinrt^.    ad.      Without 

fliarpnefs;  coarfely,  plainly. 
Bluntn  ESS,  bl6nt'n^.  s.  Want  of  edge 

or  point,  coarfeneft,  roughnels  of  manners.. 
Blur,  bl(^r.  s.  A  blot,  a  (lain. 
To  Blur,  blflr.   v.  a.   To  blot,  toef- 

hct ;  to  fiain. 
To  Blurt,  blfirt.     v.  a.    To  let  fly 

without  thinking. 
To  Blush,  bli5(h»  v.  n.    To  betray 

ihame  or  confufion,  by  a  red  Golour  in.  the 

cheeks  ;  to  carry  a  red  colour. 
Blush,  blAfh.    s«    The  colour  in  the 

theeks;  a  red  or  purple  colour;  fudden 

stppeamocci 
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Blushy,  bld(h'd»  a.    Having  tbe  co^ 

lour  of  a  blttih. 
To  BlustbR)  blCks'tfir.  v.  n.  To  roar, 

as  a  ftorm ;  to  buUy,  to  puff. 
Bluster,:  bli^s^tiSir.    s.     Roar,  noife, 

tumult ;  boaft,  boiftcroulnels. 
Blusterer.  bliis'tC^r-ik.    8.  A  fwag- 

gerer,  a  bully. 

Blustrous,  bl^'trds.   a.  TumultOk^ 

ous,ooify. 

Bo,  b&.  interj.  A  word  of  terroor* 

Boar,  b6re  s.  (295).  Tbe  malefwine. 

Board,  b6rd.  s.  A  f>iece  <)f  wood  of 
more  length  and  breadth  than  thickucfs;  a 
table,  at  which  a  council  or  court  is  held ;  %• 
coBTt  of  jurtfdi^on ;  ^edeckorfloorof  a 
(hip. 

To  Board,  b&rd.  v.  a.  To  enter  a  (Kip 
hy  force ;  to  attack,  or  make  the  firH  at* 
tempt ;  to  lay  or  pave  with  boaitis. 

To  Board,  b6rd.  v.  n*  To  live  in  a 
houie,  where  a.  certain  i«te  is  pai^  for  eat- 

'     iPff« 

B^ARD-wAGms,  b&rd-w4'|lz.  s.  (99). 
Wages  allowed  to  fierranta  to  Jbeep  thon^ 
feWes  in  ■  visuals. 

Boarder,  b6r'ddp.  s.  One  who  diets 
with  another  at  a  certain  rate. 

BoARi»H,  b^re^lh.  a.  Swiniih^  brutal, 
crueL 

Tb  Boast,  b6fl.  v.  n;  To  difplay  one's 
own  worth  or  a^ons. 

To  Boast,  b6ft.  v.  a.  To  brag  of;  to- 
magnify,  to  exalte 

Boast,  b6(l.  s.  Aproudfpeech  ; 
caufe  of  boaftihg. 

Boaster,  b&ft'Ar.  s.  A  bragger. 

Boastful,  boft'fM^  a.  Oftentatiouan. 

tBoASTiNTGLT,  b6ft'bg4^.ad.  OAenta- 
douily. 

Boat,  b6te.  8»  {tgs\'  ^  ^^^  ^  V^ 
the  water  in. 

BoATiON,  b6.A'(hdn.  s.  Roar,  noife. 

Boatman,  b6te'mdn.  \      .gj.* 

BoATSMAN,  bfttes'mtn.  J  *'  ^^^^' 
He  that  manages  a  boat. 

Boatswain,  bo'fn,  s.  An  officer  on 
board  a  fliip,  who  has  charge  of  all  her  ng* 
ging,  ropes,  cables,  and  anchors. 

^  1  ttis  word  is  aniverlaUy  prowowwyd  in 
common  converfation  as  it  is  here  maxlced : 
but  in  reading  it  would  faTour  fomewhat  of 
vulgarity  to  contrad  it  to  a  found  £b  ^cry 
unlike  the  orthography.  It  would  be  vui- 
vifeable,  therefore,  in  tfaofe  who  are  not  of 
the  naval  profeffion,  where  it  is  tcduical, 
to  pronounce  this  word,  when  they  oead  ii* 
diilindly  as  it  it  wtittoo. 
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To  Bob,  b6b  v.  a-  To  beat,  to  drub  ; 

CO  dot,  to  gain  by  fraad* 
To  BoBt  b^b.  T.  xu  To  play  backward 

aod  forward. 
Bob,  b6b.  s.  Somethiog  that  hangs  (b 

OS  to  play  loofe  ;  the  words  repeated  at  the 

end  cf^  Aaiiza^  ablow  ;  a  Ihort  wig. 
BoBBiii,  bob'b'in.  s.  A  finall  pin  of 

wood  with  a  notch. 
BoBCHtKRY,  b6b't{h^r6.  $•  A  play 

flDoBg  children,  in  which  the  cherry  is  hiuyg 
ib  as  to  hob  againft  the  month. 
Bobtail,  bAb'tMe.  s.  Cttt  tail. 
BoBTjLitBis  b6b't41Ua.  (359).  Hav- 

ingatailcQt. 
BoBWtQ,  b^Mg'.  ^  A  fliort  wig. 
To  BoD£,  b6de.  ▼.  a.  To  portend,  to 

be  the  omen  dC 

BopEMijiT,  bdde^m&it.  s.    Portent, 


To  Bodge,  h&dje^  v.  n.  To  boggle. 
Bodice,  b&d'dls.  s.  (142}*     Stays,  a 

w«ftcootqmked  with  whaJehone. 
BoDii.«ss,  bM'd6-U&  a.  Incorporeal, 

witboocahody. 
BooiLT,  b^d^d^Ig.  a.  Corporeal,  con- 

taioiBg^  body  ;  reMqg  to  the  body ,  not  the 

-mnd;  jcaJ,  adiial. 

BoDitr,  hodW-te.  ad.  Corporeally. 

BoDKiv,  bid'kin.  «.  Aninftrnment 
with  a  finaObhtde  and  ihai^p point ;  an  in- 
ibmtenttodraw  a  thread  orriband  through 
a  loop;  an  inftmment  todrefa  the  hair. 

Body,  b6d'dfe.  $,  The  material  fub- 
ftaice  ol  an  animal ;  matter,  oppofed  to' 
%Mtt ;  a  pcrCoo ;  a  bnman  being  ;  reality, 
oppticd  to  reprefattadoo  ;*  cnllediTe  mafo; 
thg  wain  aimy;  the  battle;  a  corporation ; 
the  OBtward  cooditioQ  ;  the  main  part ;  a 
pnded,  agoietal  coOeftion  ;  "ftre^tb,  .as 
wteeoCagoodbody. 

BOOY-CLOATHB,        b6d'd*<l&«J.         6. 

ChadttBg  for  h«i«a.that  are  dieted. 
Boo,  b&g,  <.    A  mar(h,«  fen,  am*- 
nfa. 

BoG-raoma,  bog'tMt.tdr.  s.   One 

that  fives  in  a  boggy  coontty. - 
To  BoGG<.B,  b&g'gl.     V.  «.    i^Oj). 

Toibft,  to  iy  bade ;  to hefitatb 
BooGLiR,  bdg'gMff,  s.  A  doabter,  a 

timoroiis  mas. 

Boggy,  big'gi.  a.  (283).  Marfliy, 
fwamp,. 

BoGHo^Bt^  b6gliA6fc.  s*  A  houTe  of 


BoH«A,  bi-h^.  s,  A  fpccici^rf  tea. 


b&n  J— All ;— p6&nd  ;-^iin,  this. 
To  BoiL,  b611.  V.  n.  (299).  To  be  agi- 

tated  by  heat ;  to  be  hot,  to  be  fervent ;  to 

move  like  boiling  water;  to  be  in  hot  liquor. 
To  Boil,  bAll  v.  a.  To  fceth ;  to  heat 

by  putting  into  boiling  water ;  to  drefi  in 

boiling  water. 
BoitBR,  bAH'ftr.    s.    The  perTrni  that 

boils  any  thing;  the  vcffel  m  which  any 

thing  is  boiled. 
Boisterous,  b61s't5r-fts.   a.  Violent, 

loud,  roaring,  ftormy ;  turbulent,  farioos ; 

unwieldy. 

Boisterously,     b6i$'t*r-Af-W.      ad. 

Violently,  tumnltooufly. 
BoisTFnousKESs,  bAis't^-fif.nds,    s. 

Xumnltuoultiefs,  turbolence* 
BoTLARY,  bA'W-r*.    a.     Partaking  of 

the  nature  ef  bole. 
Bold,  bAld.  a.  Darlno:,  brave,  flout ; 

executed  with  IJ>irit ;  confident,  not  fcrupuo 

lous ;  impudent,  rude ;  licentious ;  ftanding 

out  to  the  view ;  To  n^ake  bold,   to  uke 

ireedoms. 

To  BoLDEH,  bild'd'n.  v.n.  (loa). 
To  make  bold.  ' 

Boldface,  b61d'f^e.  a.  Impudence, 

faudnefs. 

Boldfaced,  bAld'ftfte.  a.  Impuden^ 
Boldly,  b61d'l6.ad.  In  a  bold  manner. 
Boldness,    b&ld'nl^s.     s.     Courage, 

bravery ;  exemption  from  oaotion ;  affur« 

ance,  impadence. 
Bole,  bAle.     s.     The  body  or  tmnk 

of  a  treet  •  kind  of  earth ;  a  meafure  of  corn 

containing  &l  boihels. 
SoLis,  b6'l!s.  s.  Bolts  i«  a  great  fiery 

.ball,  fwifdy  hurried  through  the  air,  and 

generally  drawing  a  tail  after  it. 
Boll,  b61e.  s.  (406).    A  round  (lalk 

or  ilem. 

Bolster,  b61e'(ldr.  s.  Semething 
tlaid  in  the  bed,  to  fopport  the  head ;  a  pa4 
or  quilt ;  comprels  for  a  wound. 

To  Bolstsb,  bAle'ftiir.  v.  a.  To 
fttpport  the  head  with  a  bolfter ;  to  alibrd  a 
bed  to ;  to  hold  woundstogether  with  a  com* 
prefs ;  to'fupport,  to  maintain. 

Bolt,  b^lt.  s.  An  arrow,  a  dart ;  a 
thunderbolt ;  Bok  uprwht,  that  is,  upright 
a5.an  arrow ;  the  bar  of  a  door ;  an  iron  to 
faftefl  the  legs;  aXpot  or  ftain. 

To  Bolt,  b^lt  ▼•  a.  To  fliutorfaften 
with  a  bolt;  to  blurt  out;  to  fetter,  to  fhac- 
kle4  to  lift,  or  ieparate  with  a  fieve ;  to  ex- 
amiiM,  to  try  out ;  to  purify,  or  purge. 

To  Bolt,  b61t.  v.  n.  Tofpringoujj 
with  rpeedand  faddetmefe. 
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^  (559).— Fate,  fir,  All,  fit 

BoLTHR,  Wlt'i'ir.  s.    A  fleve  to  fepa- 

ratc  meal  from  bran* 
BoL>-HEAD,     boltOi^d.     ».      A  long 
ftraig:ht-necked  gUfs  vcicl;  a  matrafe,  or 
receiver. 
Bolting-house,    b61t'ing-b66fe.     «. 

The  plaoe  whete  meal  is  fifted. 
BoLTSPRiT,  or   Bowsprit,    b6Tpr!t. 
8.  A  maft  running  out  at  the  head  of  *  flilp, 
not  ftanding  upright,  hut  allopc. 

BoLU»,  bo%s.  s.  A  medicine  made 
ap  into  a  foft  mafs,  larger  than  pilU. 

BoMB«  bfim.  s.  (165).  A  loud  noifc; 
a  hollow  iron  ball,  or  ihell,  filled  with  gun- 
powder, and  fumi(hed  with  a  vent  for  a  fn- 
fee,  or  wooden  tube,  filled  with  combuftible 
matter ;  to  be  thrown  out  from  a  mortar* 

{5r  I  do  not  hcfitatc  to  follow  Dr.  Kenrick 
and  Mr.  Nares  in  thia  word,  and  all  its  com^ 
pounds,  in  giving  the  0  its  fourth  found, 
equivalent  to  the  fccond  found  of  if,  though 
contrary  to  Mr.  Sheridan's  pronunciation, 
which  makes  it  rhyme  with  7omyJrwM,8Lc, 
Dr.  Johnfon's  derivation  of  the  word  to 
Bump,  from  the  fame  origin  as  Awn*,  makes 
the  pronunciation  1  have  given  more  agree- 
able to  analogy. 

Bomb  chh.st.  b'^m'tOi^ft.  s.  A  kind 
of  cheil  filled  with  bombs,  placed  under- 
gcound,  to  bk>w  up  in  the  air« 

Bomb-k£tch,  biim'k^tfti.  ?  ^ 

BoMB-vLssPL,  bum'v^s-sel.  > 

A  kind  of  (hip,  ftrongly  built,  to  bear  the 
ihock  of  a  mortar. 

BnMBARD,  biim'bArd.  s.  A  great  gun ; 
abarrel  for  wine. 

To  Bombard^  b&mMrd'.  v.  a.  To 
attack  with  bombs. 

Bombardier,  bi^m-bir-d^dr'.  s. 
(275 \  The  engineer,  whofc  employment  it 
is  to  fhoot  bombs. 

Bombardment,  biVm-bird'radnt.  s. 
An  attack  made  by  throwing  bombs. 

BoMBASiN,  bftm-b4.zi^n'.  s.  A 
flight  filken  ftuff. 

Bombast,  bdm'bdft.  s.  Fttftian, 
big  words. 

B«WBAST,biim-b4ft'*  a.  Higt  found- 
ing. 

Bombastick,  bt\m.b4s'tlk.  a.  Higb- 
founding,  pompom. 

^  Dr.  Afh  is  the  only  lexicographer  who  ha» 
inferted  this  word ;  but  I  diink  its  general 
iifage  entitles  it  to  a  pkce  in  the  language, 
cf|>ecia]iy  as  it  has  the  true  ^ed^ive  tcrmif 
nation,  and  relieves  us  from  the  inconveni- 
eace  to  which  our  hmgnage  a  fo  iiilijed, 
that  of  having  the  Aibftantive  and  Bi^oAm 
of  fhe  (ame  toim  i  ml  tkoi^b,  at  hmtafi 


; — tnd,  m^t ; — pints,  j»n  ;-^ 

ftands  in  Dr.  Johnfoo«  the  fubftantive  haa 
the  accent  or  the  laft  fyUabie,  and  the  ad- 
jeAive  on  thefirft,  contrary,  1  think,  to  tite 
analogy  of  accentuation  (494) ;  yet  this  is 
but  a  bungling  way  of  fupflying  the  want 
of  different  words  for  different  parts  of 
fpeech. — See  Bowl. 
DOMBULATION,     bto-bi'R'fh'm.     $• 

Sound,  no^fe. 
BoNAROBA,  bi'iid-ro'biL  s.  A  whore. 
BoNAsus,  b6-n4'sAs.    i»    A  kind  of 

buffaloe. 
Bonchrktiam,  b6n-krd'tfhWn.  s.    A 

fpecies  of  pear. 
BoNDy  b6nd.  s.  Cords,  or  chains,  wiili 
which  any  one  is  bound  ;  ligament  that 
holds  any  thing  together;  union,  connei ton ; 
imprifonment,  captivity ;  cement  of  union, 
caofc  of  union ;  a  writing  of  obHgatioB;  taw 
by  which  any  one  is  obliged. 
Bondage,  btin'dige.  s.  (90).  CaptivU 

ty,  impriibnment. 
Bondmaid,  bond'mide.  s.   A  uomau 

Have. 
Bondman,  bond'min.  s.  (88).  A  man 

flave. 
Bond<^er?ant,  b(^nd's^r-vaQt.  s.     A 

flave. 
Bondservice,  bond's^r-vls.s.  Slavery. 
Bond&lavc,  b<^nd'fl4ve.  s.  A  man  in 

flavery. 
Bondsman, bondz'mln.  s.  (jS).  One 

bound  for  another. 
Bondwoman,  bond'wim-fln.     s.     A 

woman  flave. 
BoKK  b6ne.  s.  The  folid  parts  oftlic 
body  of  an  animal ;  a  fragment  of  meat,  a 
bone  with  aa  much  flelh  a»  adheres  <rtQ  it ; 
To  make  no  bones,  to  make  no  ficrupk  > 
dice 
To  BoNSfb&ne.  v.  a.  To  tak^  oiu  ilie 

bones  from  the  flefli. 
Bone  LACS,  b6ne-liLfe'.  s«  Flaxen  lace* 
Bo  V  BLESS,  b^ne'Us.  a.  Without  bones. 
To  BoNtsBT,  bonc's^t.  ▼•  n.   To  rc- 
flore  a  bone  out  of  joint,  or  join  a  bone 
broken.  ^ 

BoN  rsetxery  bo«ie'«^-t&r«  s.  One  wko 

makes  a  pcadice  of  fetting  boocf. 
Bonfire,  bdb'flre.  s.  A  fire  made  for 

triomph. 
^  Mr.  Sheridan  pronounces  thia  word  ime^ 
firt ;  Dr.  Kenrick,  Mr.  Scott,  Mr.  Perry, 
and  W.  Johnfton,  make  the  firft  fyDable 
rfajrme  with  An;  and  though  ia  tie  firil 
edition  of  thjfe  Diftioaat^  I  made  it  riiyme 
with  tuny  I  now  prdcr  tiie  fiMud  rliynMng 
trithrfM. 
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-^  ah,  mbfTtf  ]aAr»  ii6t  ;«-«U>e,  t6b, 

BoiTGRACEf  bdn'gr&t.  s.    A  covering 

kttht  foirelMail. 
BoK v£T,b6n'nlt.  s.  (99).  A  hat«  a  cap. 
BotcMBTs,  bon'niu.  s.    Small  fails  fet 

ao  the  courict  of  tlK  miseo,  malnrail,  and 

fordaiJ. 
BoMNiuY,  b6n^n^>l&  ad«  Gayly,  hand- 

fondy. 
BonxtNBss,  b6o^ii^<4i^  s.     Gayety, 

fandibmoeffc 
BoHKYy  b5n'n^.  a.  Handfome,  beau- 

tifiil;gpy,  merry. 
BoHHY-CLAiBERt  bdii^i^-kldb'bil^r.   s. 

Sour  buttermilk. 
BoMUM  Magnum,  b&'ndm-m&g^ndmr 

1.     A  great  pbunb. 
Bony 9  b6'n6.  a.  Confiding  of  bones  ; 

fiiU  ofboocs. 
Booby,  b^d^b^.  s.  A  dull»  bcavy,  ftu- 

pid  fdlaw. 
Book,  b66k.  f .     A  Yohime  in  which 

we  read  or  write ;  a  panicubu*  part  of  a 

wock  I  the  re^fter  in  which  a  trader  her p« 

as  accmmt;  In  b<H>fca,  m  kifid  rememhrance; 

Wuhoat  book»  \j  nenory. 
To  Book,  b46t  ▼.  a.  To  regtftcr  in  a 

book. 
BooKKS£PfNG,bMk'k^p-1ng.  s.  The 

art  of  keeping  accounts. 
BooKBfif]>£K,  b6dkl>in.ddr.  f.  A  man 

whole  profeffion  it  b  to  hind  books. 
BooKFUL,  b<^6k'f(il.  a.  Crowded  with 

imdigeftcd  knowledge. 
Bookish,  b6dk^fh.  a.  Glyen  to  books. 
BooKisHXESs,  b66k11h-o^  s«  Over- 


BooKLEARiiEDyMdk^Uni-^d.a.  Verfed 


BooKLBARNiNG,  bd6k1^m-1ng.  s.  Skill 
in  ikaMmti  acqaaintcd  widi books. 

B00KMAN9  bddk'mftn.  s.  (88).  A  man 
whoCe  'peoieffioD  b  the  ftudy  of  books. 

BooKMATB,  bddk'm&te.  s.  Scbool- 
feOow. 

BooKSKtLEt,  bddk's^MAr.  s.  A  man 
whole  proleffion  it  is  10  fcit  books. 

BoOKWoaM,  bddk'wAim.  s.  A  mite 
that  eats  holes  hi  books;  a  flodent  too  cbfe- 
ly  Used  spon  books. 

BooM»  b66m,  s.  In  fea  langoage, 
a  keg  pole  olbd  to  Ijpread  out  the  che  of 
^  fti^dii^  iaa ;  a  pole  widi  bdhcB  or  baf- 
keta,  Cet  «p  aa  a  mark  to  fliew  the  Tailors 
kaw^a  fteer  ;  a  bar  kudacrofii»  hafhenr,  to 
keep  aat  the  enemy. 

Tip  Book,  bdtau  v.  &•  To  mih  with 


bAH  I— -Ail  ;<— ^(ind ;— l£tii»  yhis. 

Boon,  bd<2tt,  s.     A  gift,  a  graau 
BooN,bjon.  a.     Gay,  merry. 
BooR»  Mdr.  s.     A  lout,  a  down. 
Boorish,  bddr'ifli.  A.     Clowntih,  rof- 

tick. 
Boorishly,  bAdr^ifh*!^.  ad.    After  a 

clowniih  manner. 
BooRisHNftss«  bMrl(h-n£s.  s.  Coarft« 

nefs  of  manners. 
To  iJooT,  b6At.  r.  a.  To^profit,  to  ad- 

fanugc  \  to  enrich,  to  benefit. 
Boot.  b66t.  s.     Protit,  gain,  ad^an- 

tsge ;  To  hoot,  with  adTantage,  orer  and 

above ;  booty,  or  plunder. 
Boot,  bd6t.  s.     A  covering  for  the 

leg,  ufcd  by  horfemea. 
Boot  of  a  Coach,  bddt.  s.  The  place 

under  the  coach-box. 
B(>oT*HOfiB,  bootlidze.  s.  Stockings  to 

ienrefor  boots. 
BooT-TREfi,  bddt'trM.s.  Woodibaped 

like  a  leg,  to  be  dniYco  into  boots  for  ftvetch* 

tag  them. 
BcoT-CATCHfiR,  bddt'k^tfli-fir.  s.  Tbe 

perfon  wbofe  bufinefs  at  an  inn  is  topuUoff 

the  boots  of  pafleogers. 
BooTLD,  bddt'^d.  a.     In  boots. 
Booth,  bA6TH    s,     A  houfe  built  of 

boards  or  boughs. 
B<^>oT  i.Ess,  bddc'Us.  a.     Ufelefs,  una- 
vailing ;  without  fuccefs. 
Boot  v,  b6d't*.  s.       Fkmder,  pillage ; 

things  gotten  by  robbery;  To  play  booty, 

to  lofe  by  defign. 
Bo  PEEP,  b6-p^dp*.  s.  To  play  Bopeep, 

is  toolook  ont»  and  draw  back,  as  if  frighted. 
BoRACuio,  b6-r&t'tfh6.  s.  A  drunlatd. 
BoRABLf,  b^'ra-bL  a*     That  may  be 

bored. 
Borage,  bftr'lidje.  a.  (90)  (165).    A 

plant. 
Borax.  b6'rilks.  &,    An  artificial  fait, 

prepared  from  Ikl  ammoniac,  nitre,  calcined 

tartar,  fea  (ah,  and  alum,  dilTolved  in  wine. 
BrRDSL,  b6r'd£l.  s.  A  brotheli  a  baw- 

dy-hottle. 
BoRDfiR,  bAr'dAr.  s.  (98).  The  outer 

part  or  edge  of  any  thing ;  the  edge  of  a 

coumry ;  the  outer  part  of  a  garment  adorn- 
ed with  needlo-woric ;  a  bank  raffed  round 

a  garden,  and  fet  with  flowers. 
To  B  RO8R,  bor'dAr.  v  n.  To  confine 

upon ;  to  approach  nearly  to. 
To  BoRD&R,  b6r'ddr.  v.  a.   To  adorn 

with  a  border ;  to  reach,  to  touch. 
BoRPBRER,  b6/dfir-^r.  s.  (555).  He 

that  dwells  on  the  borders. 
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adr  (559)-— F4te,  flr,  faH,  ftt  ;—jai^  m&t;^p\act  pki  ;-^ 


To  BoRBy  bore.  v.  a.  To  pierce  in  a 
hole. 

To  BoRE»  l>6re.  v. n.  To  makea  hole  ; 
to  ptilh  forwards  to  a  certain  point. 

Bore,  t^re.  s.  The  hole  made  by 
boring ;  the  inftmment  with  which  a  hole 
ifi  bored ;  the  fizc  of  any  hole. 

Bore:,  hire.     The  preterit  of  Bear. 

BoR€AL,  bo'T^-li.  a.  Northern. 

B0REAS9  b6'rc  4s. «.  The  north  wind. 

Bore  E ,  b&-r^''  s*     A  ftep  in  dancing. 

BoRV,  bdrn.     Come  into  life. 

B0KNE9  b^rne.     Carriedy  fupponed. 
'  See  Appendix. 

OROUGH,  bAr'ri.  «     (318)   (j9o). 
A  town  with  a  corponttion. 

To  Borrow,  b6r'T6.  v.  a.  To  take 
ibmething  from  another  upon  credit ;  to  aik 
«of  anotherfhe  uie  «f  fometking  for  a  time  ; 
to  life  as  oac*s  own,  though  not  beloBging 
toose. 

Borrower*  bir^ri-iir.  -s.  He  that 
borrows ;  he  that  take»  what  a  another^ 

BoscAGB,  b6s'kije.  s.  (90).  Wood, 
or  woo(tiand^ 

Bosky.  b6s'k6   a:    Woody. 

Bosom,  bdd'zQm.  s.  The  bread,  the 
lieart ;  the  innermofi  part  of  an  endofure; 
the  folds  of  the  drefs  that  cover  the  hreaft ; 
*ht  tender  affedions ;  inelinAtion ;  defire ; 
IP  compofition,  implies  intimacy,  confidence, 
Amdiuls,  as  my  bofom  firiend.  * 

:f^  This  word  i«  pronovnced  four  ways,  j9o- 
Mtm^Suamtm^  and  Baojum^  the  m  like  u  m 
Ml;  and  &0osm»,  te  m  in  hmje,  Sheridan 
and  Scott  adopt  the  third  found ;  Perry  fcems 
to  mark  the  fourth ;  Dr.  Kenrick  has  the  fe- 
cond  and  fourth,  but  feems  to  prefer  the  for- 
Qier ;  and  W.  JcJmftoo^s  the  fecond ;  as>d 
that  is,  in  my  opinion,  the  moft  general ;  hut 
the  ftage  feems  to  have  adopted  the  fourth 
frand,  which  has  gif  en  it  a  currency  among 
poAite  fpeakcrs,  sod  makes  it  the  moft  fa- 
ihional)^.  Mr.  Elphinfton,  a  nice  obferver, 
4a  well  as  a  degp  inreftigator,  announces 
the  fecond,  but  tells  us  that  the  third  was 
the  origin^  pronunciation. 

To  Bosom,  b66'zflin.  v.  a.  To  in- 
dofe  in  the  bofom ;  to  conceal  in  privacy. 

Boson,  bo'fn.  s.  (170)  (103).  Cor* 
mpted  from  Boatfwaio,  which  fee. 

Boss«  b6s.  s.  A  ftud  \  the  part  rifing 
IB  the  midft  of  any  thing;  a  thick  body  of 
any  kind. 

BossAGC,  b6s^s4je.  s.  (90).  Any 
Aooe  that  has  a  procedure. 

BosvEL,  b6z'v£l.  8.  (448).  A  fpecies 
«ferpwfoot. 


a.    Relat- 


».) 


Botanic  A  i^  b6-f^'^-UU.  >  . 
B0TANICR,  b6-tlin'nlk.      J  ' 

iog  to  herbs,  (killed  in  herbs* 
Botanist,   b6t'4-nlft.    s.    (503, 

(543)*     One  Skilled  in  ftUnts. 
BoTANOLOGY,   b6t4n-61'6-j6,   s.     A 

difcoiirfe  upon  plaau  (5i8\ 
Botch,  b6tfh.  s.  (352).    A  fwelliiig„ 

or  eruptive  difcoloradon  of  the  (kin ;  a  nart' 

in  any  work  ill  finiihed ;  an  adventitioiis 

part  clumfily  -addod. 
To  Botch.  b6t(h.  v,  a.    To  mend  oc 

patch   clothes  clamfily  (   to  pot  tbgtiher 

uofuitably,  or  unlkiifuHy^  to  mark  witk 

botches. 
BoTCHY,  bit'tflife.  a.      Marked  with 

botches. 
Both,  \3hth.  a.  (467).    The  twa 
Both,  b6/A.  conj.     As  well. 
BoTS,  b6ts.  s.     Small  worms  in  the 

<ntnuls  of  horfes. 
BoTTLB,  b&t'tl.  s.  {405).     A   fmall 

veifel  of  gla£^  or  other  matter  ;  a  quantity 

of  wine  ufualjy  put  into  a  bottle,  a  quantj 

a  quantity  of  hay  or  grafs  bundled  up. 
To  boTTtE,  b6t'tl.  V.  a.    To  endoft 

in  bottles. 
BOTTL£FLOWE«,  b&t^l-fi6Ct*ik'.  s.     A 

plant. 
BoTTXrfiscRBW,    b&t'tl-ikrAA*   s.     A 

fcrew  to  pun  out  the  cork* 
Bottom,    b6t'tfim.    s.    (166).    The 

loweft  part  of  any  thing-;  the  ground  under 

the  water ;  the  foundation,  the  groundwork; 

a  dale,  a  valley  ;  the  deepeft  part ;  booad, 

limit ;  the  utmoft  of  any  man's  capadty^ 

the  laft  rcfort ;  a  veffcl  for  navigation ;  a 

chance,  or  fecurity  ;  a  bail  of  thread  wovod 

up  together. 
To  Bottom,  b6t'tAm.  v.  a.  To  build 

up,  to  fix  upon  as  a  iapport ;  to  wind  upon 

fomething. 
To  Bottom,  bit'tftm.  v.  n.    To  reft 

.up<^  as  Its  Tuppoit. 
BortOMED,    .b6t'tAm'd.    a#     (359). 

Having  a  bottom. 
Bottomless,  bdt'tAm-Us.    a.  With- 
out a  bottom,  fathomleij. 
Bottomry,  b6t't&m»r6.  $•    The  aA 

of  borrowing  money  00  a  fliip*s  boctoau 
BouD,  b6(id.    s.     An   infed  whtcfa 

breeds  in  malt. 
To  BouGE,  b6ddje.  v.  n.  (3i5)«    To 

fweU  out. 
BouoH»b6ti.  8.  (315).     An  arm  or 

a  large  ihoot  of  a  tree. 
Bought,  bLwt.  (319).     Preter.  of 

Tobuy. 
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^OD^  m&rcp  nor,  nftt;*— t&be»  tAb, 

ToBovHCE,  b^^ife.  t.  n.     Tor  fall 

•rBxagainft  any  thing  with  great  force; 

to  nake  a  fuddcn  leap;  to  bodk»  to^bnUy. 
BouKCK,  b66iife.  s.    A  itrong  fudden 

blow;  a  fudden  crack  or  noif(^}  a  boaft,  a 

threat. 
Bouncer,  b65n'sdr.  &      A  boafter,  a 

buUjy  as  empty  thrcatcser ;  a  Uar. 
BouHD,  \MuuL  s-   (jip.    A  limit, 

a  boundary ;  a  limit  by  which  any  excurlion 

is  reilxaioed ;  a  leap,  a  jtiinp»  a  fyring ;  a 


To  BousD,  b^^nd.  ▼.  a.     To  limits 

t»  tcxmioate;  to   zeftraiD»  to  confine;  to 

uahe  to  bound. 
To  BoYMiis  b66iid.  ▼.  B.    To  jiunp» 

to  fpring ;  to  rcheond,  to  fly  back. 
Bound,  b^Aod.    Paotkiple  pailive  of 

Bind. 
Bound,  hiUmd.  a.    BeSined,  intend- 

ing  to  come  to  any  place. 
BovHDAir,    b6Wdl-ri.    s.     Limit, 

bdtmd. 
BoDHDEN,  b6&n'd^.     Participle  paf- 

fiYeolBind. 
BOONDIMO-STONI,  bMnMijig-ft6tM»  > 
BovuD-sTONR,  b6imd'ft6ne.  3 

«.     A  ftBttewpbywith. 
BouMDL£ssi$Bss,    b66ndl^n£s«    s. 

'£zcniptiQfiijBam  hnuti* 
Boir»DLEs5,  bi^^nd'Us.  a,    Unlimtc- 

ed,  nnconfiocd* 
BouHTBOus,  b&fio'tdii&*ds«  a.  (263). 

Uicniykiad,  genecoQt* 
Boty«TSotJsi.T9  b64];k'tcfa6-A946«   ad. 

Libcffdly,  je&eroiilly* 
BouNTEousNEst,  b6(m'tcb^As-n^a»  s. 

nnuuflccnce,  nberatity* 
BouHTiFOL,  b66a^t^fi^  a.  Liberal, 

geDewtHtip  ipWHnffnt. 
Bou«TiruLi.T>    b66n^t£-ftiM^.     ad. 

Lftcxally. 
BouNTiTULuBss,   b6do't^«f!U-n^s.  s. 

The  qgaatity  of  being  bountiful,  genero&y. 
BocnrriHEAD,  bAiiai't^-h^d. 
BovMTYHooD,  b6An'cd-hAd- 

GoodndiyTirtBe* 
BoDvrr,  b6(tai't6.      s.     Gcncrofity, 

fiberaiity ,  smificence* 
To  BovRGEOM,  bAr'jte.  v.  n.  (313). 

{XS9)*    '^^  iproot,  to  (hoot  into  branches. 
BooEN,  bArxKr.  s.   .  A  bound,  a  limit ; 

a  bro^  a  torrent. 
4pr  ikavc  differed  firom  Mr.  Sheridan  and 

Dr.  Xotrick  in  the-  proaoociation  of  this, 

word,    they  make  it*  fovnl  as  if  written 

Sm9^  bvc  il  my  memory  ful  me  not,  it  is 


h 


b&ll  V— AB ;— pAfind :— /iHn,  thut. 

ariiymetoflPMmvpontheftage;  and  Mh 
Garrick  fo  pronounced  it. 

**  That  imdifcover'd  country,  from  whole  Uurm 
"*  No  travcUcr  rtianu"^Shmit^mre*4  hamlet, 

I  am  fortified  in  thu  proonnciatioa  by  the 
fofiragesof  Mr.  £lphinftoa,  Mr.  Nares,  and 
Mr.  Smith. 

To  Bouse»  b66ze.  v.  lu  To  drink 
hiTilhiy. 

Bousr,  bdd'z^.-  a.    Drunken. 

Bout,  b66t.  s.  A  turn,  as  much  of 
as  aAion  at  is  performed  at  one  time. 

To  Bow,  b66.  V.  a.  To  bend,  or 
infied ;  to  bend  the  body  in  token  of  tefped 
or  fubmiffion ;  to  bend,  or  incline,  in  coo* 
defccnfion ;  to  deprefs,  to  cmlh. 

To  Bow,  h6ii,  V,  A.  To  bend)  to 
fiifier  flexore ;  to  make  a  reverence ;  to 
ftoop ;  to  fink  imdcr  preflhrc. 

Bow,  b6^.  8.  An  aft  of  reverence  or, 
fiibmifliob. 

Bow,  b&.  8.  An  inftniment  of  war  ; 
a  rainbow  ;  the  infiniment  with  which  ibmg 
inftmmenu  are  played  opon ;  the  doubling 
of  a  firing  in  a  flip  knot ;  Bow  of  a  ibip, 
that  part  of  hei  which  begint  at  the  loof^ 
and  ends  at  the  ftemmofl;  part  of  the  &ve- 
caille. 

To  Bow,  bi.    To  bend  tideways. 

f^  While  fome  words  ate  narrowing  and  ooiW' 
trading  their  original  fignification,  othns 
arc  dividing  and  fttiidividing  imo  a  thoofiad 
diHerent  acceptations.  The  verb  to  i*w 
rhyming  with  tvw  might  originally  figaify 
flexure  every  way,  and  fii  fenre  for  tfaat 
a4^n  which  made  any  thing  crooked,  Isc 
iu  diredion  be  what  it  would :  but  it  ap> 
pears  ccitain,  that  at  prefcnt  it  only  meaa» 
that  flexwre  which  is  vertical,  and  whsdb 
may  be  called  a  Stwng  damm^  but  is  by  oo 
means  fo  applicable  to  that  flexure  which  is 
fidcways  or  h^risomalt  and  £ai  which,  oe» 
ceifity  feemainicnfihly  to  have  brought  the 
verb  I  have  infcrted  into  ufe.  Th»  veri^ 
Seems  accompanied  by  the  word  m#  as  the 
other  is  by  i/«fM,  and  we  may  fiiy  fuch  a 
thing  hvw*  dfwm^  but  another  thing  i««w  mT, 
or  fwells  fideways:  the  firft  verb  ispv^ 
Rounced  fo  as  to  rhyme  with  cotv,  mw,  JU;. 
and  the  laft  with  ^,  m,  dec.  Mihon  fecma 
to  have  ofed  the  word  with  this  £onui, 
where  in  his  Ptrnfirt/h  be  fiiyu         ■■ 

**  And  love  the  high  mhwed  roof, 
**  \V  idi  aiiti^iue  pilhuV  mafly  proof.  ** 

But  as  nothing  can  tend  mare  to  the  ambi<>^ 

Sity  of  hmguage  than  to  have  words  ipd- 
1  in  the  fimie  manner  founded  diflerently 
in  order  todiftinguiih  their  meaning  by  their 
pronunciation,  I  would  humbly  adira&  ta 
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(O  (559).— FAte,  fer,  fall,  fit  ;~in^,  m^t ;— pine,  pln;~ 

fpcll  the  word  i#w  (fo  ftoot  with),  and  the 

verb  to  bow  (to  hcnd  fidcwtys),  with  the 

final  e;  this  flight  addition  wUl  relieve  a 

reader  from  the  embarraflment  he-  i«  under 

at  firA  fight,  where  he  it  not  thoroughly 

acquainted  with  the  circumftancen  of  a  re- 
lation, and  does  not  know  how  to  pronounce 

the  word  till  he  has  read  the  context.      For 

the  propriety  of  this  additional  ^,  fee  the 

words  Bowl  and  Form. 
1  cannot  refrain  from  quoting  Mr.  Nares  on 

this  word,  as  his  opiubn  has  gteat  autho- 
rity :— **  A  hew  for  arrows,  and  to  bow, 

"  when  it  fignifies  merely  to  bend  any  thing, 

"  have  mo  like  •  long.    This  diftin^ion  I 

**  believe    to    be  right,  though  our  great 

**  Lexicographer  has  not  noticed  it.     He 

*'  gives  to  ^tir,  in  every  fenfe,  the  regular 

*'  found  of  ow,  (that  is  rhyming  with  cvw.) 

**  But  of  this  inflance  the  firft  and  fourth 

"  appear  to   be  erroneous ;   the   third  is 

^  doubtful ;  and  in  the  fecond,  the  word  is 

*^  ufed  to  exprefs  an  inclination  of  the  body, 

*<  but  metaphorically  applied  to  trees.     See 

"  the  four  inftances  from  Shakefpeare,  Dry- 

**  den,  and  lK>ck,  under   To  bow^  v.   a. 

"  Ko.  I.'* 
A  wantof  atteBding  to  the  diiferent  ideas  the 

word  bvw  conveys,  as  it  is  differently  found- 
ed, has  occafioncd  the  inconfiftcnt  fea  termb; 

the  bow  of  a  fliip,  rhyming  with  eowt  and 

an  anchor,  called  the  beft  bo-u^r^  rhyming 

with  hour ;  and  bow^  in  the  word  bnofprit, 

rhyming  withjv,  w,  &c. 
Bow-bent,  b6'Wnt.  a.    Crooked. 
Bow.HANO»b6'hand  s.  ThQliand  that 

drawa  the  baw. 
Bow-LBGGED,  bo'Wgd.  a.  (359).  Hav- 
ing crooked  legs. 
Bowels,  b&^'dls.  s.      Inteftines,  the 

veflek  and  organs  within  the  body ;  the  in- 
ner parts  ef  any  diing ;  tendemefs,  compaf- 

iion. 
Bower,  b6iVifh-.  %,  (98).     An  arbour  : 

it  fcems  to  fignify,  in  Spcnfer,  a  blow,  a 

ftrokc. 
Bower,  h6^i'fir.  s.  Anchor  fo  called. 
Bow£Rv,b<iiLi'ftr-r6.  a.  Full  of  bowers. 
Bowl,  b&le.  s  A  vcffel  to  hold  liquids  ; 

the  hollow  part  of  any  thing ;  a  bafin,  a 
fiouAtain.— See  the  next  word. 
Bowl,  b61e.  s.     Round  mafs  rolled 

along  the  grmind. 
^  Many  refpe^ablc  fpcakcrs  pronounce  thi« 
word  (o  as  to  thyme  with  Uvai^  the  noife 
made  by  a  dog.  Dr.  lohnfon,  Mr.  Elphin- 
iloD,  and  Mr.  Perry,  declare  for  it ;  bat  Mr. 
Sheridan,  Mr.  Scott,  Dr.  Kenrick,  and  Mr. 
Smith,  protiounced  it  as  the  veflel  to  hold  U«> 
quor,  rhyming  with  boU.  I  remember  hav- 
lfl]g^ec&  corre^ed  1>7  Mr.  Garrick  for  pro- 


nouncing it  like  Uml:  and  am  upon  the 
whole  of  •pinion,  that  pronouncing  it  as  1 
have  marked  it  it  the  preferable  mode, 
though  the  lea  ft  analogical.  But  as  the 
velTet  has  indifpntably  this  fonnd,  it  is  ren- 
dering the  language  flill  more  irregular  to 
give  the  ball  a  dittiervnt  one;  The  incon- 
venience of  this  irregularity  is  often  perceiv- 
ed in  the  word  botv ;  to  have  the  lame  word 
fignify  different  things,  is  the  fate  of  all  lan- 
guages;  but  pronouncing  the  fame  word 
differently  to  fignify  different  things,  is 
multiplying  difficulties  without  neceiEty  ; 
for  though  it  may  be  alleged  that  a  differ- 
ent pronunciation  of  the  fame  word  to  fig- 
nify a  different  thing  is  in  fome  mealore 
remedying  the  poverty  and  ambiguity  of 
language,  it  may  be  anfwered,  that  it  is  in 
reality  increafing  the  ambiguity  by  fietting 
the  eye  and  ear  at  variance,  and  obliging 
the  reader  to  undcrfttad  the  context  be- 
fore he  can  pronounce  the  word.  It  may 
be  urged,  that  the  Greek  and  Latin  lan- 
guages had  thefe  ambiguities  in  words 
which  were  only  diftinguifliable  by  thctr 
quantity  or  accent.  But  it  is  highly  pro- 
bable that  the  Greek  langiftge  had  a  writ- 
ten accent  to  diftinguim  fuch  words  as 
were  pronounced  difoently  to  fignify  dif- 
ferent things,  and  this  is  equivalent  to  a  dif- 
ferent fpelling ;  and  though  the  Latin  word 
Ugo  fignified  either  u  read  or  to/end^  accord- 
ing to  the  quantity  with  which  the  firft  fyl- 
lable  was  pronounced,  it  was  certainly  an 
impcrfcdion  in  that  language  whidi  ought 
not  to  be  imitated.  Ideas  and  combinitions 
of  ideas  will  always  be  more  nomcroos  than 
words;  and  therefore  the  fauM  word  will 
often  ftand  for  very  different  ideas :  but  al- 
tering the  found  of  a  word  without  altering 
the  fpelling,  is  forming  an  unwritten  lan- 
guage. 

To  Bowl,  fcAle.  v.  a.  To  play  at 
bowh ;  to  throw  bowls  at  any  thing. 

Bowler,  b61ilr.  s.  He  that  plays  at 
bowR 

Bowline,  boiMln.  s.  A  rope  fadened 
to  the  middle  part  of  the  outfide  of  a  fail. 

Bowling-green,  b6'ling.grifn.  s.  A 
level  piece  of  ground^  kept  finooth  for 
bowlers. 

Bowman,  b6'mdn.  s.  (88). 

Bowsprit,    biTprlt.    s. 
which  fee. 

Bowstring,  bA'ftrlng.  s.  The  ftring 
by  which  the  bow  is  kept  bent. 

Bow-window,  b6'win'dA. 

^  Dr.  Johnfon  derives  this  word,  and,  pcr- 
hajMi,  juftly,  from  Bay-^imdo^^  or  a  window 
forming  a  bay  in  the  internal  past  of  the 
rooms  Imtprafent  coftom  has  tmivetfally 


An  archer. 
Boltfpric  ; 
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from  the  canre,  like  a  Avw^  wmek  tknyibrm       made  the  a  long  aad  ftcndcv   aa  In  jrwj,  u 


aodjaft,thcrc£oi«»  Dr.  ]<iiiqfiMi'ft4«rintioit 
auy  be«  |]pc|r«  mUt^tlift  pf  « coplbrivJiy 
tg  tt«  either  ia  writiBg  pf  prcpun^UeOi 
while  there  is  spJMrenuy  fa  good  an  et/i 
iBo^ogy » both  for  Icnic  aikd  fouiid,  to  fopporl 
Ae  prel^  pndice-— dee  Tto  Box/, 
BovrtR,  bA'ydr.  s.  (98 ).  An  archer  1 

one  wk^  tnde  it  to  mak»  bowi. 
Box^  h^ks,  $.  A  tree  f  the  wood  of  it 
Bo  St  h&ks.  $.  A  cafe  soadc  of  wood,  or 
other  matter,  to  hold  any  thing  (  the  ^e 
qi  the  manae^'f  comyaTa;  the  clueil  imo 
which  money  gineij  is  pat  j  feat  ia  tijc  W«y- 
houfc. 

To  Bciz,  b6k$,  Tl  a«   Towcbfcia^ 

box. 

Boir^bf  c    A  bW  oa  tha  hi^ 

^'ven  with  the  toid« 

Tp  »0Z,  b6U  V,  n.  To  fight  with  tliQ 
BogtH.b&k^rii.a*  Cipj),  Made  of  box, 

vcfonhlhw  box. 
Boi^«>  boks'te,  u  A  nun  who  fid^i a 

Wltht^^f,  ^ 

Boy.hW  $.(484  A  wwU  child*  no« 

»^ ;  QD^  in  the  (lale  pf  ftdoMceoce,  oi4f r 
i^  ao  JA^mt;  i  ward  ef  owt^napt  fo« 
fomiigmeD. 

UoYH^op^  W^TiW.  ji.    The  ft^te  of  a 

^- 
Bovisir*  )i6d1fli,  ft,    Bdpainxig  to  a 

hoy;^tIi)i6lftnfi|M^ 

BoTisHLT,t>6inib4^afl,    CbildiAJy, 
ttiitisiglf, 

9cfi,CKaime& 
BoTisii,b^4aziiL  s,  PnwTitFr  ^Wifh^ 


SiiAi9Lc»br^l>l,  $r  (405),    A  ila* 
To  BftABEi.1^  brAt/U.  y.  lu    To  co 

teftnmfily. 
BftAmsctt.brtt'Ur.  s.  AdanicKMS! 

To  fift4f  K,  MA,  ?,  •»  To  biQd»  i»  tie 

Bract*  bi^We.  «.  CtnAore,  bandage ; 
dMt  wUeh faoldiiay  tfahig tight ;  Braca of 
acoodL  ehldk  firapt  of  leather  on  wMA  it 
hnp?  fltncea  Ift  frbcing,  a  crooked  Uiie  hi. 
cmig  a  paflage^aa  in  a  triplet^  i«aion« 


Bft*cE,M&.  f .    A  paU.a CQ^p|tk. 
BR^CK«rfwtrd6ridt,s»  Aa^a^»aale&c 
AreheBML 


Petry,  and  Mr.  ycott ;  and  nut  Ihorc  «•  ia 
W>>M  Mr.  Sheridan  haa  marked  iC(  ^d 
which,  1  bcKeTc,  it  the  prevailtag  frmna^ 
ciation  10  Irebnd  :  for  though  many  coi»* 
pound*  ihorten  the  towcI  in  the  fimple,  at 
It  ibewn  at  large  in  ti^  Pringplct  0/  Ptp. 
Kinciatioa.  (jo8^  (sxs)  5  y«  I  think  fiich 
w«rdi«reezoaptAoiki  at  are  only  dimiastlTta. 
phiralf  and  fcminfaefc^FATEONau* 

BaAC«a.brA'iAr.$.(98>  Aciaa«rc, 
a  bandage* 

BtACH,  hrAtflu  I,  (ajj.).  a  b»t«h 
hoond« 

BRACHYGRAfify,    bfiJslg'grt.f*.    f. 

The  art  or  praAke  of  wn&g  in  a  Aort 

compaft  (353). 
BRAca,  br&k.  s.    A  breach. 
BtACKEr,  brdk'klt.  f.  (99).  Apiece 

fif  wipod  fi<«d  fi^r  the  fupport  of  ifamethfajr. 
BaAc<ifir,brik'i&.a.  Sak,fomethinj 

B%Ac%jsnnRt$,  hrdklfhafc.  9.  S9IU 
arfr. 

BaAP»  brSd,  1.    A  Ibrt  of  naSL  to  floor 

rooms  with. 
To  Brao,  brijr.  V.  IV     To  boaft,  CO 

dilplay  oftent^tiouflv. 
Brao.  br4g. »,    A  boaa»  %  ^<md ex- 

preflion ;  the  thing  boafted. 

BRA004DOCIO  bri^-g«-di'(h*-6*s.  A 

pwffin&bopftiiiy  (ErUow* 
JJraoorrt,  bxig'gJn.  a.  (88).  Boaft* 

fill,  vciip]jro(tmatloHi. 
Braggart,  brig'girt.  s,  A  bnoftcr. 
Braooer,    britg^gftr.  *».    (98),      A 

boaftcr. 
BaAGi,csst  hiiigfUs.  a.     Witixnit  a 

boaa. 
Bragly,  br4gl^..ad.  Finely. 
To  Braid,  bride,  na;  To  w«af?e  toc 

B«  AID,  br^e.  f.  A  teitute,  a  kfloe. 

Brails,  brdtz.  g .  pmall  ropes  ri^eved 
ihrovghbUdkt.  - 

Braim,  brine,  s.  Th«  coBe^Koii  of 
veiSbIt  and  ofgaatfii  thehcad,  fton  which 
ienfe  and  motion  arife ;  the  vadtrteHfiog, 

To  BRAiH,  brill*,  r.  m.  t  To  kiU  by 


_  oat  tho  braki. 
Braxnish,  brAnt^Uh*  a. 

furiout. 

BaAi«vss%  bviiMlll^  «. 


BRA 
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BaAtvPAv,  br4ne'p4ii.  b.     Tht  ikull 

coDtainin;^  the  braiAfw 
.BiL^iNSic«,brdne'sik.  a..  Ad(9ehead- 

ed,  giddy. 
Brain  SICKLY,  brdne'slk-W.ad.  Weak- 
ly, headily. 
Bratnsickness,  br^ne'slk-nds.  s..  Im 

difcrecipD,  glddinefi. 
Brake,  br&ke.  The  preterit  of  Break. 
Brake,  brake,  s.     Fern,  brambles. 
Brake,  br&ke.  9.    An  inftrument  for 

drelEng  hemp  or  flai ;  the  handle  oC*  (hip*t 

pump ;  a  baker's  koeading-troiiglu 
Braky,  br&'k&  a*     TDomy,  prickly, 

rongh. 
BRAMBLB«btim'bL  s.  (405\     Black- 
berry bttih,  dewberry  boih,  nifpberry  b«ih ; 

any  rou^  prickly  ihnib.  - 
BrAMBLtNd;  br4m'bllnfi[.  s.  A  bird; 

called  alfo  a  mouutato  cha%ndi. 
BRAN>br&h.    s;    llie  hufks  of  com 

grduad. 
BiiANC!!,  brintfh.  s.  (is^)  (jS)    The 

ihoct  of  a  tree  from  one  of  the  main  bouglU ; 

any  diftant  article ;  any  part  that  ihoouout 
>  from  the  reft ;  a  fmallcr  river  running  intb 

a  larger ;  any  part  of  a  family  defccnding 

in  a  coUaiecah  Uoq  ;  the  of^psing,  the  de- 

fce&dattt ;  the  antlers  or  ihoots  of  a  ftag*a 

horn.  ^  4 

To  Branch,  bdlnlfli.  v.  n.  To  fpread 

in  brai^chet ;  to  fpread  into  feparate  parts ; 

to  fpeak  diifufiYely  \  to  have  horns  fliooting 

out. 
^  To  BRAiiCH,brdmfli.  v.a.  Tb  dHrtde 

as  into  branches^  to  adorn  with'neecUe-  work. 
Br  AN  CHER,  bran'tihAr.  s.     .One  that 

flioots  out  into  branches ;  in  falconry,  a 

young  hawk. 
Branchin1!ss,  !Mln'fli&-ti^.  s«     Fuk 

nefs  of  branches. 
Branchless,  briiifhlif.  a.    Wfthout 

(hoots  QT  boughs ;  naked. 
Branchy',    brln'fh^. ' .  a.      Full    of 

branches  fpreading. 
Brand,  brdnd  s.  A  ftick  lighted,  or 

fit  to  be  lighted ;  a  fword ;  a  thunderbolt ; 

*  •     a  nark  made  by  burning  with  a  hot  iron. 
To  Brand,  br&nd.  y.'S.  To  mark  with 

a  note  df  inOuny. 
Brandgo^^Sj^,  br&od'gdAi.  s«    A  kind 

of  wild  fowl*. 
To  Brandmh,  brAn'dlfli.  ▼.  a.      To 

wave  or  fhake ;  to  play  with,  to  flonrilh. 

*  Brandli^,  br&ndlhig.  s.  A  particu* 

larworfltf 
^RANtfy^dLnM^.  i.   A  fiipng  liqoor 
diftiOcd  mn  wioe« 


Br  ANGLE,  far&tig'gL  s.  (405).  Squab- 
ble, wrangle. 
To  BRAN<3Lt,  bdlng'gl.  v.  n.  (405). 

To  wrangle,  to  r<{ttabble. 
Brank,  brink*  s.  Buckwheat. 
Branny,  brin 'r\t.  a-     Having  the  ap- 
pearance of  bran, 
BRAsiFR,bri'zhi!ir.  s.fzSs)-     A  ma- 

nuladurcr  that  works  iobrafs;  a  pan  to 

hold  coals. 
Brasil,  or  Brazil,  br&-z^r.  s.  An 

American  wood,conmionly  fuppofixl  to  have 

been  thus  denominatedfbecaufe  firft  brought 

from  Brafil. 
Brass,  br^.  s.  A  yellow  metal,  made 

by  mixing  copper  with  bpis  caUminaris; 

impudence 
Brasmn B&s,  briU's^-n^s.  a.      An  ap* 

pearance  like  brais. 
Brassy  br&s's^. a  Fartakiiigofbrafs;. 

hard  as  brais ;  impudent. 
Brat«  brie  8.     A  child,  Co  called  in 

coDterapt ;  the  progenr,  the  offipring. 
Bravado,  bra-vi'dd.  js.     A  boaft,  a 

bcag.— See  Lumbago. 
Brave, brive.  a.  Courageous,  darings 

bold ;  gmUant,  having  u  noble  main ;  ma|p^ 

nificent,  grand ;  ezceUent,  noUe. 
Brayr,  br&ve.  s.     A  heAor,  a  man 

daring  beyond  prudence  or  fitse&;  a  boall, 

a,chailfnge. 
To  Bravb,  br&ve.  v.  a.    To  defy,  to 

challenge ;  to  carry  a  boufting  appearance* 
Bravbly,  brAve'l^.  ad.      la  a  brave 

manner,  conrageoufly,  galhntry. 
Bravery,  brirvtir-ri.  s.  Is^S)'  Coa- 
.  rage,    magnanimity;  iplendour,  magnifi* 

cence ;  ihow,  oftentatton ;  braYado,  bwft. 
Bravo,  brVv6.  s.  Sfanijh,  A  man  wbe 

murders  for  hire. 
To  Brawl,  br4wl.  v.  n.    To  quarrel 

Boifily  and  indecently ;  to  fpe^lc  loud  and 

indecently ;  to  make  a  noHe. 
Brawl^  br&wl.  5.  Quarrel,  n(nfe,fcor- 

rility. 
Bbaw^er,  briw'b&7.  s.    A  wrangler. 
Brawn,  brawn,  s.  The  flcfby  or  muP 

aikms  part  of  the  body ;  the  arm^  fo  called 

from  its  being  nrafcuMs  ;  bulk,  mulcvlar 

firength ;  the  flcih  of  a  boar;  a  boar. 
Brawnrr.  br^w'nCkr.  s.  A  boar  killed 

for  the  tabk. 
Brawn  IN  ESS, briw^a^n^.i  Strei^;th, 

hardnefr. 
Brawny,    br&w'nf.    a.      Mufculoixs» 

ilcfliy,  bulky. 
To  Bray,  bHL  v.  a.     To  p(Muid»  oar 

grind  linaH. 
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To  B£A7»  brA.  V.  n.  To  make  a  noife 
jiiD  a£i;  to  make  an  offenfive  noife. 

Briv,  br4.  s.  Noifcy  ^bund. 

Brayer,  brA'fir.  s.  One  that  brays 
like  an  a& ;  witli  priBtefs,  as  inllrttmcot  to 
temper  the  ink. 

To  Braze,  brAze.  v^  a.  To  {older  with' 
bra&  ;  M  harden  «o  impatience. 

BaAifif,  ]>r^'2n.  a.  (103).  Made  of 
braii;  preceedfaig  ftom  brafs ;  iBipudent. 

To  Brazes,  bri'zn.  r,  n..  To  be  ini- 
padcnt^to  biillf • 

BfiAiF.NPACft,  bri'zn-f^fe.  s.  An  im- 
p«iAeBt  stretch. 

Bb.azeh¥ac£D,  brA'zn-fA(le«a.  (359}. 
Impndcnt,  ikamele£». 

Brazenness,  br4'zn-n^.  s.  Appear- 
ing like  brai« ;  impudence. 

Bhazier,  brizc'yiir.  $.  (283).      Sec 

BasACBfbr^itiL  s.  The  adlof  bieak- 
iag  Mnj  thing  |  the  ilate  of  being  broken  ; 
a  gap  in  a  fortification  made  by  a  battery ; 
tlwe  violation  of  a  hw  or  contra^ ;  differ- 
ence, <{aartel ;  inf ration,  injury. 

BH£AD,br6ds  Food  made  pf  ground 
com ;  food  in  general ;  fupport  of  life  at 
large. 

Bkead-chiptzml,  br^d'tftilp-ir.  s.  A 
baker's  ferrant. 

Bread-corn,  brdd'korn,  s.  Corn  of 
which  bread  is  made. 

Breadth,  hr^dtb.  s.  The  rocafure  of 
any  phia  iflperficies  £rem  fide  to  fide. 

To  Briak,  br^ke.  r.  a.  (140)  (342). 
To  borft,  or  open  by  force ;  to  divide ;  to 
4dksaj  hy  -n^ence ;  to  oreroooie,  to  fur- 
inoont ;  to  batter,  to  make  brdachet  or  gaps 
in ;  to  croii  or  deilroy  the  firength  of  the 
hody  ;  to  fink  or  appal  the  (pirit ;  to  fub- 
doe ;  to  cmfiiy  to  diiable,to  incapacitate  ;  to 
-weaken  the  mind ;  to  tame,  to  train  to  obe- 
dience; to  make  bankrupt;  to  crack  the 
Ikinj  to  ^riolate  a  contra^  or  promtfe;  to 
infringe  a  law  ;  to  intercept  to  hinder  the 
cffe^  of;  to  interrtipt;  to  feponte  company ; 
to  diflolYe  any  nnion  ;  to  open  fomething 
new;  To  bfcak  the  back,  to  difable  one's 
fortimti  To  hccak  ground,  toopen  trenches; 
To  break  the  keart,  to  deftroy  with  grief; 
To  break  the  neck,  to  kx,  or  put  o«t  the 
neck  jomts  ;  To  Weak  off,  to  put  a  iiidden 
ibip;  To  break  off,  to  difiblTe ;  To  break 
^>ta  feparace  or  diiband;  To  break  upon 
the  wheel,  to  puniih  by  ftretehing  a  crimi- 
■■f  Vfwi  die  wheel,  and  breal^ag  hii»  bones 
^"^  Wu;  To  break  wind,  to  giTeTent  to 
ifwdi^Aekody. 

To  fis£AK,  brike.  t.  n.    To  pact  in 


•pymd;— .'Ain,  this- 
two :  to  borft  by  dafhing,  as  waves  on  a 
rock ;  to  open  and  difchargc  matter ;  to  open 
as  the  morning  ;  to  burft  forth,  to  exclaim; 
to  become  bankrupt ;  to  decline  in  health 
and  ftrength  ;  to  make  way  with  fome  kind 
of  fuddennefs;  to  come  to  an  explanation  ; 
to,  fall  out,  to  be  friends  no  longrcr  ;  to  dif- 
card ;  To  break  from,  to  feparate  from  with 
fome  Tehemence ;  To  break  in,  to  enter  un- 
expcdledly  ;  To  break  loolc,  to  efcape  fron^ 
captivity  ;  To  break  off,  to  dcfift  fuddenly  ? 
To  break  off  from,  to  part  from  with  vio* 
Icnce ;  To  break  out,  to  difcover  itfelf  in 
fudden  cffeds;  To  break  out,  to  have  erup- 
tion* from  the  body  ;  To  break  out,  to  be- 
come diffulute  ;  To  break  up,  to  ceafe,  to 
intermit ;  To  break  up,  to  diffolve  itfelf  ;* 
To  break  up,  to  begin  holidays  ;  To  break 
with,  to  part  fricndlhip  with  any. 

Break,  brAke.  s.  State  of  beinp;  brok- 
en, opening ;  a  paufc,  an  interruption  ;  a 
line  drawn,  noting  that  the  fcnfe  is  fuf- 
pendcd.  .  .  * 

Breaker,  bri'k^r.  «.    Hethatbreaks 
any  thing ;  a  wave  broken  by  rocks  or  fand  • , 
banks. 

To  Breakfast,  br^k'fdft, y.  n.  (234). 
(S^S)'  To  eat  the  firft  meal  in  the  day. 

Breakfast,  brdk'fdft.  s.  (88).  The 
firft  meal  m  the  day ;  the  thing  eaten  at 
the  firfl  meal ;  a  meal  in  generaL 

Breakneck,  brike'n^k.  5.  A  ftcep 
place  endangering  the  neck. 

BREAKPROMisB»brike'prjm.ls.  s  One 
that  makes  a  practice  of  breaking  his  pro- 
mife. 

Bream,  brdme.  s.  The  name  of  a  fifli. 

Breast^  brOft.  s.  The  middle  part  of 
(he  human  body,  between  the  neck  and  the 
belly  ;  the  dugs  or  teats  of  women,  which 
contain  the  milk  ;  the  part  of  a  bead  that 
is  lender  the  neck,  between  the  fore  legs ; 
the  heart ;  the  confciencc  ;  the  pafilons.     . 

To  Breast,  br6ft.  v.  a.  To  meet  in 
front. 

Breastbone,  briftTj^ne.  s.The  bone 
of  tlie  bread,  the  fternum. 

Breast  HIGH,  brdil'lil.  a.     Up  to  the  . 
hrcaft. 

Br  BAST  HOOKS,  br^ft'h66ks.  ».     With  . 
fiiipwrights,  the  compafling  timbers  before, 
that  help  to  ftrengthen  the  dem  and  all  the 
forepart  of  the  ihip. 

BREASTKNOT,br^ft'not.  s.     A  knot  or 
bunch  of  ribands  worn  by  the  women  on  . 
thebreali. 
Breastplate,  br^ft'pUte.  s.  Armour 

forthebreaft. 
]bRKASTPLOU0H,.   brdft'pU^.      S.      A; 
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slourk  «p:d  for  pmag  tpK ,  dia^«P  liy  ^1^^ 

Breastwork,  Hr^ft'w^rk*  s»  Works 
cbniw9»  vp  11  high  M4he  broift  9£  tbtdt- 

B»fiATM,  br^^  «.  (4<)7).  The  iiir 
dra«rti  IntiMl ^«aM eat ttf tlife Ufiy^ll^ ; 

'brtfeac,inovfog  sift  t  ^itt|^te  lA^oa  irttimt. 

T6  hitfcATHfe.  bi^THc.  V,  n.  {43^^). 

*  Tb  draw  in  and  throw  out  Ae  ah*  "by  the 
Jung* ;  10  live  ?  tb  rift;  tx>  tak*  bmth  -,  to 
'  Jnje^  by  breathing  j  to  ejcifi  by  brtatbln^ ; 
ip  ^crdfc ;  to  mote  i6r  adhiate  by  brtatfi ; 
\o  vttcr  priratel^ ;  to  give  air  6f  vtJit  tb. 

BaE'^THERt  brt'trt^r.  s.  One  iblt 
'  breathes,  or  lives. 

Brkathi>io»  br^'THlng.  s.  Afpiration, 
fecret  prayer  $  breathing  place»  veot. 

Breathless,  br^i'lfis.  a.  Out  of 
bkreath,  fpent  with  labour ;  dead. 

Bred  br^d.  Partkip.  paC  fio^i  To 
breed. 

BfLEBE*  br^de.  s.^-^-Sce  Braid. 

Breech,  brd^tlb.  s.  {247).  The  lower 
^afC  of  the  body ;  bretiJlest  ibe  hipd«*  t>4it' 
of  a  piece  of  ordnance. 

To  Brfech»  br^^tlh.  v.  a.  (a4?).  To 
put  into  breeches ;  to  fie  any  thtog  with  a 
breech,  a^  to  breech  a  gun. 

Breaches,  bricch'iz  s,  (247)  (09)* 
The  garment  worn  by  men  over  the  ^wcr 
part  of  the  body  *,  to  wear  the  breeches,  ik, 
vx  a  wife,  to  ufarp  the  authority  of  the  huf- 
tald. 

To  Breed,  brWd.  v.  a.  To  procreate, 
to  generite ;  to  occafion,  to  catife,  to  p^6- 
'^oe  t  to  contrive,  to  hatch,  f  0  plot  1  te  pr6- 
tiaoB,  from  ooe'stelf ;  to  give  birth  to;  co 
edocate,  ta  ipalify  by  tdiMction ;  to  bring 
3«p,  tb  tale  care  of« 

To  Brcid,  br^d.  V.  n.  Ta  Mng 
voung :  to  inoreaie  by  oe^  proAidKott ;  to 
ife  |)rodB(Se4  to  have  birth  1  toimifo  a  breed. 

Breed,  br^d.  s.  A  caft,  a  kind,  a 
IbbdivSfiDfeoffpeciei;  prAgcav,  ii8^*<iig  ; 
a  number  produced  tt  ottos,  a  luiMh. 

B«tEDBAtE,  briM1>4te. «.    One  that 

breeds  quarrels. 
BftisDER,  bri£'d&r.  8.  (98).  That 
«4iloh  fMdooea  aby  thing}  the  periiita 
%HiichWh)gi  op  stiother  1  •  fenak  that  is 
prolifiek ;  one  that  tahci  ottt  ^  caifii  k 
hreedi 

>  BftKBBiirclik^'dbi^.  s.    £d«ctfMms» 
iaftro^tion ;  qualificatiom;  iiiamiMi,lBMr- 
Mge  df  cemuooy ;  li»tik>c« 
BtEEZE,  bi^^.  8.     A  ftingittg  flf* 


Brsb^ Y,  br«£'rt.  ad.     Fimjyti.  ffrtdi 

gales.  .     ^  ..... 

Bret,  br^t.  $/  A  fi£b  of ■  tbf  liirb#t 
BRf  thren«  br^T^'fio.  n.    The  plural 

of  brother. 
Breviart,  brtve'yi-F^*  8.  (507)1.  Aa 

abridgment,  an  ^itome }  |h«  book  ooatwu- 

ing  the  daily  fervioe  of  the  Charch  of  Rome. 
^  All  our  orthoejplfls  hu$  Mr.  Perry  ftp- 

nouncc  the  firft  pliable  of  this  word  long-  $ 

hut  if  authority  Were  filebt,  analogy  would 

decide  fur  the  prpnunciatl6n  f  hite  givcti.. 

(J34)-. 
Bre?iat,  brive'y4t.s.(I!1|^  Alhott 

oomptndittiiit 
Breviaturb,  br^ve^yt-tflifhr.  n.   An 

ahbreriation  (4*5)  (XI3>. 
Brevity,  br^v'^-t*.  8.    (^tt).    G^rti- 

eift:neis^  Ihor^oefs. 
To  Brew,  brM,  v.  a.  f  JJp).  Tb-maltc 

li^onhy  mixing'  feverai  ftfgred^Mitft;  t6 

(tt-epM^  by  Aiixtng  dtfii^  tb^rah^t  tb  Cfl*- 

lri«b,  to  pl«t. 
To  Bre#.  hf^.  t,  n.  To  fcifwrti  the 

office  of  a  brewh*. 

BuKWAGB)  brod'idje.  t,  (^6).  Mixture 

«f  vbriobiTl^ingt. 
)3REWFR,br66'dr.  s.     A  man  vkofe 

profeffion  it  is  to  makfe  beer. 
BREWHoubE,  brA6'h6(is.^s.     A  home 

Impropriated  U^  brewing. 
Brewing,  br(^6'lng.  8.(410).    Qaatt* 

tity  of  liqibr  brewed. 
6Rbwi8,  brM'ls  8*    A  piee«  <of  Ikfietod 

foaked  i^  bnaingist  pottage,  tnaie  of  ^ttRl 

aieat 
&RieK,  btibtt.  8.     Ar0vi«rd  givcft  to 

pcVVMt  Ime  jQdglllClilt. 

To  Bribe,  <*ibfev  ^.  a.Td  gt^ebt^bbs. 
BaibER,  brl'biSi-.  $.  (98).    Oh<  tlijit 

pays  for  corrupt  pn^Aiice^ 
BRiBERY,  briTjiir-ri.  k-  Uss)-  .  ^Hic 

oninc  of  taking  rewards  for  M  ^Hf^tm* 
BR'ic«t  brik.  8.  A  imfE  pf  teim  dm. ; 

aWifftapfdlikRatai^.  ^ 

1V>  BhK^ic,  fenic.  v.  ^    Tb  Utj  ^Wth 

hl*ieka. 

BiTtvBAt,  brUtlrft.  8.    A  piece  of 

bHck. 
BRtcRctAY,brlktft,  s.  iCliiLy  ufed for 

making  brick** 

BRKKQOfT,  brft'4Aft.  «.  X>aft  I»i4e 

bipoiwdMgbracba. 
BtKrc»Kitff»  Mkldl.  <»     A  ii3ti»  m 
}    |iaei  ttt  hiQ^  Mflk>  in* 
BRicRLAYftA,  brik'U-*.^    A  WfcA: 
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s.  The  at- 


SticKMAKEit,  bHk'mA-kfir.    B.     One 

vio(e  trads  ii  !•  to  make  brickie 
BftiP4i.»  bri'dlL   a.    Belonging  to  a 

wedding,  nuptial. 
BaiDE,  bride,   s*  A  woown  new  inaiu 

ricd. 
B&1BEBFB,  bridcT>W.  e.  Marriage  bed. 
Bridecake,  brldc'kAke^     i»     A  cake 

diSributed  to  die  gadhtt  tke  wedding. 
BaioEGROOMy  bridc'grddm.  s.  A  new- 

Jmnkdman. 
BfiiDEviEN,  bridpe'tnin*     ? 
BaipvNAiDt«  bride'midz.3 

tendmts  on  the  bride  and  bride-groetn. 
Bait>tsrAEE,  bHdc^ftAkc.    s.    A  poft 

fet  in  the  gronnd,  to  dance  round. 
BaiOiWELL,  brldcVtt.  i.  A  houfc  of 

coCT'caion* 
SmrcEt  bridjc.  6.  A  btiiWhg  raifed 

ortr  wzterfor  the  coBYcofcncc  of  paffagc  ; 

the  upper  ptxt  of  the  nefe;  the  fttpporter 

of  the  ftnngtin  /binged  inftnunents  of 

Bufick. 
To  15m»oe,  bTidjc.  v»  a.    To  raifk  a 

bridge  orcr  any  place. 
Bridle,  bri'dl    s.  (40 j)-    Thebead- 

fbdl  a&d  rcxnf  by  «riudi  a  hode  it  reftrained 

and  governed;  a  refiraint,  a  curb,  a  check. 
To  BjifDLE,  bri'dl.  T  a.  To  guide  by 

a  bridk ;  to  reftnun»  to  govern. 
To  Bridle,  bri'dl.  v.  a.  To  hold  up 

.^the  head. 
rfa  f  DLEH  AiiD%  brf'dl-band . «.  The  hand 

ubichhokb  the  bridle  in  tiding. 
Bytp.  br^^f  a,  Short,  concife  ;  €on- 

traded,  narrow. 
BatcT,  br«f.  s.    A  fliort«itraa»  or 

epitome ;  the  writiBff  given  the  pleadrtn 

containing  the  cafe  ;  lettcrt  potent,  giving 

hceafc  to  a  charitable  coUe^ion ;  in  ««- 

fick,  ^maSmt  of  i|uantitj,  which  containi 

two  ftKkcs  down  ia  he^Xmg  time,  and  aa 

many  op* 
BaiEVLv,  brHfl^.  ad.  Concifely^  in 

iewworda. 

BaiErsEesbst^a^*  <•  Coocifeaefs, 

lliartne£k 
Baiia,  bri'flf.  ^  {98)  (418).  A  plant. 
BaiEar,  brl'6r-r*,  a.  <555)«  Hough. 

BaiGADS,  brigidc'.s.  (117).  A  *- 

BaiQA'biffa  GEa^kAt.,  ^>rlg-l*<liftfer'. «. 

Ja  dker  Bttt  ia  «rte  Vekiw  a  aHJor-ga. 

Bcral  «^a57j. 
Bfltf^aanattbrig^^HUne.  (1 50) 


1 


b6U  s-^<&U  ;«^£uid  |<*^^  THIS. 

A  light  vefiel,  fwch  aa  has  been  fomwHy  nM 
by  corfairs  or  plratei ;  a  coat  of  mail. 
0"  All  our  orthdepifts  found  the  laft  i  in  thi« 
word  long ;  and  yet  ray  memory  falls  me  if 
the  (lage  does  dot  pronounce  it  Inort ;  a  pro* 
nunciation  to  which  the  (lage  is  very  prone, 
as  Fatentine^  Cymhel'mey  kc.  afe  heard  on  the 
ftage  as  if  written  Faientim,  Cymkelin,  &C. 

**  Von  may  remember,  i«arce  three  yean  are 

paft, 
'*  When  in  jouf  irigantimc  yoo  (Uii*d  to  fee 
**  The  Adriatic  wedded  by  our  Duke, 
*•  And  I  waa  with  you.** ymue  ^refirmd. 

BticHT,  brhc  a*  Shining,  glfitering, 
full  of  light ;  clear,  evident;  illuftrio«s,  at  a 
bright  reign;  witty,  acute,  at  a  bright  ge» 
niua. 

To  Brighten,  bri'tn.  v.  a.  (103). 
To  make  bright,  to  make  to  (hinc ;  to  make 
luminous  by  light  from  without ;  to  make 
gay,  or  alert ;  «to  make  iUuftrious;  to  maka 
acute. 

To  BaiOHTBw.  bri'ta.  v.  a.  To  grow 
bright,  to  ckarnp. 

Brightly,  britel^  ad.  SplendkUf, 
with  luftre. 

Brightness,  brite'n^fi.  9.  Luftre, 
fplcndour ;   acutenefa. 

Brilliancy^  bnl'yan*s^  ••  Luilre* 
fplcndour. 

Brilliavt,  biil'yant.  a.  (113).  Shiai- 

ing,  fparkling. 

BaiLLiANT.  briryint.  u  Adiamooi 

of  the  fined  cut. 
BaiLkfANTNEss,    bHryint-nes.      •. 

Splendour,  luftre. 
BaiM.  bf  im.  «•  The  edge  of  any  thing  5 

the  upper  edge  of  any  vciTel ;  the  top  of  aay 

liquor ;  the  bank  cf  a  fountain. 
To  Brim,  brim,  t,  a.    To  fill  to  the 

top» 
To  Brim,  brim.  t.  n.    To  be  full  to 

the  brim. 
BaiMFUL,brWf61.  a.  Fall  to  the  top. 
BRiMKULME8s,brlmYiiI«nd&.ft.  Fulneft 

to  the  top. 
Brimmer,  brlai'mir.  I.    A  bowl  full 

to  the  top. 
BaiMBTONfi,  brifn'fl6ape.  §,  Sulphur. 
Brim  STONY,  brim' ft6-n^.   a.   Fall  of 

briniilone. 
BaiNDRD.brlnWd.a.  Streabed,  tabby. 
BaiaOLB,  brki'di    s.     (405)  (359)- 

Tbc  ftate  af  bei^g  brindled. 
BaiNatfio,bria'dld,a.(405).  Brind- 

cd,  ftreaked. 
BatwR,  brine,  s.  Water  larifregflated 

with  frit,  thiAa}tl«i. 
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BitaADf  br&t^d.  a.  (195).  Wfde«  ery 
tended  in  bfeiAli;4arg«;  clear,  tfpen;  groTs, 
oiarfe)  obfceniv  fuUbme;  boU,  oot  deU-. 
cate,  not  referred. 

Broad  Clothe  btkwd^clUL  s.  A£ne. 
kind  of  cloth. 

To  BftOADEit;  briw'dn*  v.  lu  (103). 
TogFowbfoad. 

Broadl«i  briwdl^.  zd%  In  a  luroad 


0*  (559).— FAtc,  ftr,  ftll/flt  ;---m6^  ihAt  ;*-^ttei  pin ;— 

BRixiriT,  brhie'ph.    s.    Pit  df  fait 

water.  '   • 

To  B^iHG, bring,  v.  a.  (4olB).(409). 

To  fetch  from  another  place ;  to  convey  in 

one*b  own  hand,  not  to  fend;  to.  caufc.to 
'    come;  to  attrad,  to  draw  long;  to  fm  into 

any  particular  ftate ;  to  conduft ;  to  induce, 

to  prevail  upon  ;  to  bting  about,  tobrins:  to 

yafi,  toeffed ;  To  bring* forth,'  to  give 

©irth  to,  to  produce ;  To  bring  in»'  to  re- 
claim ;  To  bring  in,  to  afford  g^iii ;  To 

bring  off,  to  clear,  to  procure,  to  be  ac<^uit- 

ted;  To  bring  on,  to  engage  in  adion :"  To 

bring  over,  to  draw  to  a  new  party ;  To 

bring  out,  to  exhibit,,  to  (hcfw;  To.  bring 

under,  to  fubdue,  to  repref« ;  To  bring -uf, 

to  educate,  to  inftrud;  To  bring  up,to  bdi^ 

intopradice. 
Br  I K'  G  E  R ,  brlng'Ar.    « .    (  409 ) .  The 

perfoa  tha^  brings  any  thing. 
BaiMisH^  bri'nifh.  a.   Having  tb€  (la(e 

of  brine,  {alt. 
BftiKiSHMEsSybri'niik^n^s  s.  Salcnefs. 
Brink,    brink,     s.     The  edge  of  any 

p^ce,'  as  of  «  precipice  or  a  river. 
BRiMY,  bri'n^  a.  Salt. 
B&iftK,  br)(k.    a.     Lively,  vivacioust 

gay,  powerful,  fpirituous ;  vivid,  bright. 
Bni8»BT,brVkit.  •.  (99).  The  bread 

of  aa  animal. 
BaistLV,  brlfkl*.  ad,  A^ively,  vtgo- 

rooily. 
BfttfiSME^ss  brUk'n^s,    s.     Livelinefs, 

vigour,  quicknefs ;  gayety. 
BtisTLK,    bris'fl.    s.     (405)  (472). 

The  ftiff  hair  of  fwinc. 
To  Bristle,  brls'(l«  v.  a.  Toeredin 

briftlei. 
To  Bristle,  bris'fl.    v.  n.    To  ftand 
.  «red  as  brifUea. 
Bristly,  brlsl^.  a.    Thick  fet  with 

In-iftles. 
Bristol  Stqn9,  br!s't61-ftAne.   s.  A 

kmd  of  foft  diamond  -found  in  a  rock  near 

tbecity  of  BriftoLi 
Brit»  brlt.  s.  The  name  of  a  fifh. 
BaiTTLE,  brlt'd.  a.   (405)-  Fragile, 

apt  to  break. 
:|^niTTLEVE8s,  brlt'tl-n^.  s<  Aptnefs 

tobreak.  • 
Brizi,  brize,  s.  The  gadfly. 
Bk6ach,  br6tfli.  a  (295).  A  fpit* 
To  Beoach,'  br6tfli.  v.  a.  To  fpit,  to 
pierce  as  with  a  fsit ;  to  pierce  s  yftStl  in 

order  to  draw  the  liqnori  toopeoruoy  ftore; 
to  give  out,  CO  utter  any  thing, 
QaoACHERf  br6tih'i^.  s.   A  fpit;  an 
opeser,  or  uttcra  of  a^y  thiqg.  . 


Broadkess,  brkwd'n^s.  s.    Breadth, 

extent  from  Me  to.  fide ;  coorfene&yJCuIfome- 

n'efj.*  ' 
Broadside,  hrJiwd'skic.   s.    The  fide^ 

of  a  ihip  ;  the  volley  of  fiiot  fired  at  once 

fnmi  the  fide  of  a  Ihip. 
Broadsword, briwd's6rd.  s.  A  cut-. 

ting  fword,  with  a  broad  blade. 
Broadwise,  br^wdVize.  ad.  (140}. 

According  to  the  dire<fUon  of  the  breadth* 
Brocade.  br6'kadc'*  5.  4.  filkcn  fluff 

.variegated^ 
Brocaded,  br6-)<A'd^d.    a.   Dreft  in 

bcodkde  ;  '>voven  in  the  manner  of    bro- 
cade. 
Brocage,' br6'lcldje.  s.    (90).     The 

gain  gotteo  by  pron^tiog  barga^oti.tbe  hire 

given  for  any  unlawful  dlEcc ;  the  trade  of 

dealing  in  old  tilings. 
BitoccoLi,  brOk'k6-l^.  s.  A  fpecics  of 

cabbage. 
BaoCH,  br&k.  s.  A  badger. ",     . 
Brocket,  br6k'iclt.  s*    (s)9)*  A  ro9 

deer,  two  yearaold^ 
Brogue,  brAg.  s.    (337)*    A  kinc|  of 

fhoe  ;  a  corrupt  dialed.  ; 

To  Broidcr,  brd^'dftr.  v.  a.  To  adorn 

with  figures  of  peedle-wofk.    . 
Brxxidery,  br6^'d5r  r^.  s.  [$$§  }.  Em- 
broidery, flower»w«^. 
Broil,  br^l.  s.    Acumoltf  aqoarreL 
TbBaoiL.  brAll.    r.iL,    Todreliioir 

cook  by  bying  ofi  the  coali« 
To  Broil,  brOil.  v.  n.  -  To  be  in  the 

heat. 
Broker  br6ke. '  Preterimpei fe6t  lenfe 

of  the  verb  To  break. 
To'BKoitE,  br6ke«  V.  n«  Tocontrad 

ba^neia  for  othuii.   • 
Broken,  br&'kn.  (103).  PaxUpafilof 

BreA.    ;      1     .,     . 
BRORFN-HBARTkDt.br6'ka4)ir'tti.  a« 

HAving  the  fpiritapmibed  by  grief  or  fear. 
BROK4iiLT,  br6'ka46./ail.  Witfaoc^ 
.  any  regular  feries. 

BftOitE!L,  br&'kdr.   s.    A  faAor,  one 
*  dial  docs  bidiiie|A.iBr  looU^qr-iOiie  iriio 
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ieak  io  old  kooilehotd  goods;  a  pimp,  a 
Butcb-makcr* 

BxoKiRAGEt  brolciJrUdje.  s«  (90). 
The  pay  or  reward  of  a  broker. 

BuoNCHocfLE)  br6n^-s^le.  s.  A 
tamoor  of  thai  part  of  the  aipcra  arteria 
colled  the  Bronchot.  - 

Bronchial,  bron'W-al,    >  ^  i>^i««„ 

Broxchick,  bnSn'kik.  l^'^^^^^Z' 
iog  to  the  throat* 

Bronchotomy*  br&n-k6tl6-m^.  s. 
The  operation  which  open*  the  windpipe  by 
incxGon  to  prerent  fuffocation  (5l8j> 

BRoiisE,br6nze.  s.  Brafs;  a  medaL 

^scoocH,  bT65tib.  s.  A  jewels  an  orna* 
ment  of  JeweU. 

To  Brood,  br66d.  y.  iu  To  fit  on 
eggs,  to  hatch  them ;  to  cover  chickens  un- 
der the  wing ;  to  watch,  at  confider  any 
thing  vndouHj ;  to  nuuore  any  thing  by 
cair. 

To  Br 000,  brd6d.T.a.  Tocberifliby 
cafe,  t0  hatch. 

Bkood,  brd6d.  $.  Offspringv  pro- 
geny; ^ncratioa;  a  hatch,  the  qumber 
hatched  ai  once  ;  the  a<A  of  cOTerlng  the 

Broody,  ^brWdA,  a.  In  a  ^ate  of  fit- 
ting os  the  egpc 
Brook,  bnidk.  s.  A  running  water ; 

arnrtiiet. 
To  Brook,  brd6k.  ▼.  a.  To  bear,  to 
/  endure 
-To  Brook,  br56k.  t.  n,.   Tq  endure, 

to  be  coatent. 
Brooklimk,  br66k'lime.  s.  A  fort  of 

water;  anheib* 
Broom,  br6dni.  s,  A  ibrub,  a  beibm. 

Sd  caQcd  horn  thematter  of  which  it  it  made. 
BROOMLAJrD,brd6m'lind.  s«Land  that 

bears  hroom. 
Broomstaff,  br66m'fttf.s.  The  ftaff 

to  whkh  the  broom  is  bound. 

B  ROOMY,  biiSd'm^.  a.  Full  of  broom. 
Broth.  bT6tL    $•    Liquor  in  which 

fleihisboikd. 
Brothel,  broTH'M,  1 

BR'»THEL-HOU8t,br6TH'dl-h^trfc.3      1 

A  hawrdy-honfe. 

Brother,  brfirn'^ir.  s.  f 98).  One 
bora  of  the  £une  father  or  mother;  aiiy  one 
dofely  united ;  any  one  refembKng  another 
in  maaner,  larBi,  or  profeifidn  ) -fit  other  is 
idcd  in  theological  uognage,  for  man  m 

.     geaeraL    . 

B&OTHEanor^D,  br At  H ' Ar-hWr  a.  The 
Aace  or  polity  of  bdog  a  brother  4' an  aflb- 


bull ;— ^11 ;— .p6iind :— /i^ln,  this. 

ciation  of  men  for  any  purpofe,  a  fraternity  ; 

a  dafs  of  men  of  the  fame  kind. 
Brotherly,  br6TH'i*ir-l^.  a    Natural 

to  brothers,  fuch  as  becomea  or  be£cems  a 

brother. 
Brought,  briwt.   (393).    Part  psrf- 

five  of  Bring. 
Brow,  br6u.     s,  •   The  arch  of  hair 

over  the  eye  ;  forehead  ;  the  general  air  of 

the  countenance  ;  the  edge   of  any   high 

place. 
To  Browbeat,  br6u'bctc.    ▼.  a.    To 
.    dcprcfs  with  ftcrn  htoks. 
BRo\vBOUND,br6t*i'b6{ind.  a.  Crowned. 
Browsick,  br6Ci'slk.  a.  Dejeiflcd. 
Brown,  br6un.    a.     Tlie  name  of  a 

colour. 
BR0WH3ILI,,  br6in'bU.  t.  The  ancient 

weapon  of  the  Engliih  foot. 

3rowniie9s,  br64n'n^s.  s.  A  browm 
colour. 

BRowNSTUDY,br6&n-fti!id'd^.  s.  Gloo- 
my meditations. 

To  Browse,  br6Aze.    v.  a.    To  eat 

branches  or  ihrubs. 
To  Bruise,    brdAze.     v.  a.     (343). 

To  cniih  or  mangle  with  a  heavy  blow. 
Bruise,  br6dze.  s.  A  hurt  with  ibxne- 

thing  blunt  and  heavy. 
Bruisbwoet,  br66ze'wArt.  s.  Com* 
.  frcy» 
Bruiti  br66t.  s.     (343).     Rumour, 

noife,  report. 
Brumal,  brd6'm41.  a.    Belonging  to 

the  winter. 
BuuMiT,  br^6-n^t^     t.     A  woman 

with  a  brown  complexion. 
Brunt,  brCint.    s.     Shock,  violence ; 

blow,  ftroke. 
Brush,  biiifli.  s.  An  inftnlment  for 

robbing ;  a  rude  alTault,  a  ihock. 
To  Brush,  bri'irti.  v.  a.  To  fweep  or 

nib  with  a  bmlh ;  to  firike  with  quickncfs ;. 

to  paint  with  a  bru(h. 
To  Brush,  brAfti.v.n  To  move  with 

hafte  ;  to  fly  over,  to  flcim  lightly. 
Brush er,  briliih'iir.  s.  He  that  ufet  a 

brufh. 
Bmushwood,  brA{h'w6^d.  s.  Rough, 

Oinibby  thickets. 
Brushy,  brufh '^.  a.  Rough  or  fhaggy, 

like  a  bruih. 
To  Brustle,  briis'lL    v.  n,     (472)« 

To  cf  ackle. 
Brutal,  br65'til.  a.    (343)-     That 

which  belongs  to  a  brute ;  favage,  oudK 

inhuman,  -. 
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To  BRUTALfZBy   brdydl-^ltze.      tf.  A. 

xci-|ff6W  bffvttl  or  uf7Lfft» 
BRUTAx«Ly)br66'tdl-l^.  ad.  CharHIb* 

Brute,  brWt,  a,  (339)-  ScnfcldS,  tin- 

conlBoiit;  iavage,  irrational ;  rovgb^fefo- 

domk 
9ituTv»  brdd«.  s.  A  creature  witbout 

reaibn. 
Brutxiikss,  brd&t'n^i.  f.  BrutalitT. 
To  Brvtifv,  brdit'i^i/l,    v,  a.    To 

make  a  man  a  brotc 
Bii(JTi8»,brdd'tl(h.  a.  Beftial,  refem- 

htktif^  a  beaft;  rongfa,  hrtgtj  ferocioav; 

grois,  carnal ;  ignorant,  untaught. 
Bftv^isiTLY.  brod'tllbl^.  ad.    In  the 

manner  of  a  brute. 
Biii^ri»HKt88,  brM^tHb-n^s.  s.    Bnt- 

tality,  fairageneit. 
BftTONYy  brr^nd.  a.  A  p^tant. 
BuB>  b^b.  8.  Strong  mah  licjuor*    A 

low  word. 
BvBBLRf  bdb1>l.  8.  (405)1     A  fmall 

hbdier  of  water ;  anj  thing  which  warns 

ibfiSty^  and  flrmneis ;  a  cheat,  a  fUfe  fliow ; 

the  peribn  chewed. 
To  Bubble,  bAb'bl.  t.  a.   To  rife  in 

Mibfei ;  tomn  with  a  gentle  n«ife. 
To  Burble,  bAVbl.  ▼.  a.  To  cheat. 
Bubbler,  MblilCir.    >.    (405).    A 

cheats 
Bvbbt,  btftb'bi.  s.  A  woman's  brcaft. 

A  low  word. 
Bubo,  bA'b6.  s.   TTie  groin  from  the 

bending  of  tho  thigh  to  the  ftrotmn  :  all 

tomowv  in  that  part  are  called  Baboet. 
BucAHiERf,  bAk4-nMrz'.  s.    A  cant 

word  for  tlie  privateen,  or  piratca,  of  Am^ 

rica. 
Buck,  bAk.    s.     The  liquor  in  which 

ckythet  are  Waihedt  the  clothes  w^lhed  in 

the  liquor. 
Buck,  bAk.  8.  The  male  df  the  fallow 

deer,  the  male  of  rabbits  and  other  animals. 
To  Buck,  bAk.  ▼.  a.  To  wafli  clothes. 
To  Buck,  bAk.  ▼•  n.  To  copulate  a$ 

bucks  and  does. 
BucKBA8KBT,b&k'UU'-k£t.  9.  The  b if- 

let  id  whidi  clothes  are  carried  to  the  waft. 
BucKBKAK,  bAk^ne.  s.    A  plant,  a 

fort  of  trefoil. 
Bucket,  bAk'klt.s.  (99).  Theveflel 

in  which  water  is  drawn  out  of  a  well ;  the 
'  tfeffelinwfakhw«tcri9e«aM,panietthBi7 

ti  quench  a  0re. 


BvcuLE,  bftk'ld.  s.  (4of>  A  fink  of 

metal,  with  a  tongue  or  catdi  made  to  Ikfieo 
one  thfibg  to  aaodier ;  the  ftato  of  thtf  ktir 
crifped  au  ouiled. 

ToBuciCLK,  bAk'kh  ▼.  a.  ToCallcn 
wkh  a  bnckkr ;  8o  tmSam, 

To  Buckle,  bAk'kl.  v.  n.  To  bend, 
to  how  ;  To  buckle  to,  to  mfffif  to;  To 
buckle  wi^,  to  ettgagn  with. 

Buckleh,  bAkaAr.  a.  A  fliieU. 

BucKWA8r,  bAk'mifl.  s.  Thefruitor 
maftoClfaebMditste. 

Buckram,  bAkVAm.  s.  A  fort  of 
ftrong  hnen  doth,  JHflfened  with  gum. 

BucK8HORH->LANTAiif,  bAks'hAni- 
pUn'tln.  8.  A  plant. 

Buckthorn,  bAk'/Mm.  s.  A  tree. 

BucoLiQip,  bA*k611(;);.  «.  A  p^o- 
raU 

0*  From  the  tendency  we  have  to  refi|«vethe 
accent  iq  the  begiwitng  of  fnch  X«afin  worAs 
as  we  anglidae  hj  droppi^ig  the  |aft  fjrlla- 
bk,  we  foiiMtimes  hear  this  word  improper- 
ly accented  on  the  firft  iyOable. — See  Aca- 
Dcicr.  The  authorities  for  the  accent  osi 
the  feeofld  lyUabte  are,  Mr.  Sheridan,  Dr. 
Johnfon,  W.  Johnfton,  Mr.  Perry,  Dr- 
Kenrick,  Bailey,  Dr.  Adi,  and  Entkk;  Bu- 
chanan fUttds  alooe  for  thft  aoieaff  «n  the 
itik. 

Buo,  bAd.  s.  The  firft  flioot  «f a  pbnt» 

To  Bud,  bAd.    v  n.     To  put  ferth 

young  fteota,  or  gorms  9   «i  be  la  che 

bloom. 
To  Bun,  bAd.  v.  a.  To  inoeiifaife& 
To  Buogs,  bAdje.  v.  n*  Toftkw 
Bubob,  bAdj<f.  a.  Stiffs  formal. 
BunoER,  bAd'jAr.  s.  One  tbatllh^. 
Budget,  bAd'j^.  s.    A  ba^  focb  aa 
^  may  be  eafily  carried ;  a  ftoee,  or  A«^     - 
Burr,  bAf.  9.  Leather  prepared  frooi 

the  flcin  of  the  bnikb,  ulra  for-waljl  beks^ 

pouches,  &«.  a  miikary  coat. 
To  Buff,  bAf.  v.  a.  To  ftrike.  A  low 

word* 
Burr  aloe,  bArf(rl&.  f,  A  kind  of  wM 

bull  or  cow* 
Buffet,  bAPflt.  s.  (99).  A  btow  with 

riiefift. 
Buffet,  bAf-flt.  a,   A  kind  of  cup- 

bciipd. 
To  BirFFBT,.bAf'flt.  v.tt.  (99>    To 

boa,  to  Bea8« 
To  Buffet,  bAf'flt.  v.  n.  T«]te)ra 

bttUBg^mitdk 
B^mtraa^rUffit^rAr.  a»  A I 


B  U  L 


:^-: 


BUM 


E 
I 


f^'a,  <.(40|).      Tbc  fame 
lHTjiiiito,!>4rfl  hid'M.  a  Dull, 
f  ti^f-ftV*tt*.  ^  A  man  vshofc 

,      .*     ,     f,.    ..♦     Ijy     Jq^,    j^Q,     j^p^ 

Tti    U      The 

A  stinking lafta,  brcj 

A  frigfitfttl 

V*   «,  The  a^tc 

.     ^J.     Abound* 

V  s.  A  liimt- 
A  (liining  b^.id  oi 


A  plartt* 
j}^>%,  %,     rht  herb  ox- 

To  BlmlqJiiIA  f,a  (341 V  To  make 

r  3{t  edifice  I  tA  nife  lliy  thmg 

I  hiliL  V.  a.  To  depend  on» 

I'Ar,   4.   (v^).     He  that 

Md^bg.a,  (410).     Af4. 

ihcftroaiim 

7odf,  orroot* 

iQ£r#,bu]m*tbilt,i,  The  fame 

if.a^<3i4}.  Comain- 

n.  TataVc  in  wa- 

'l%  fize,  qvian 
I  an  of  a  buiklmg 
A  p;tnidoii 


piiWtsW,  mA  irwuknt  i  one  of  ifee  iw^iW 


I     Cgn»  of  ihr  iMiiick  ;  «  letter  pKliihcd  b> 

Ipurt  uf  laitiii|f  fauJJ»  wilh  «l«ii(i, 

ihiitg  icrftblrta  f fight  chiMf en  wrth. 
&ui.l..rKJG,  buldAg    ».      A  dot;   af  a 

p«ftkt*Uf  form,  ir  murk  able  for  hii^^ouf4j;t , 
Brj-L-Hi;An,  b'lh^d    R,  AitypidL'l- 

J©w  J  f  he  n»itic  of  «  lilh. 

BifLL-woRT,    biil'wiirt.    s,     Bhhops- 

weed* 
BtJM.ACE,bi3irik,s.  (98),  A  wild  four 

plum* 
BoLLt  T,  bullit,  s,  (99),  A  tt)und  ball 

Bu L I. ! OS ,  hh\ >rm -  V     in),    G olil  or 

filri^r  m  ihc  (ump  11  n wrought. 

BtFLLiTJON,  hdi-lilh'  ti  s,  J77)%Tbc 

ad  ar  fiatc  of  toUmg, 
i^vhtncm,  bi<l  hak  i*  ( 166).  A  young 

BtttLV,  bfVIItV  s    A  nolfy,  bluflcnng, 

^uifrcllmg  fellow, 
BuLnt^H,  biMVi^ib,  s,  A  large  rufh* 
BtawAHK.yiPwiVk  s.      Afortifica- 

C4itou,&  dlidel;  a  (uutiij, 
T-UM,  bilm-  s.    I  he  pan  on  wh*ch  wc 

fit ;  it  11  ufed,  in  compsfitiorj^  f^  itjy  tKimf 

uieJiri  or  luw,  a  I  bum-biiUff* 

Bt'JwiiAtLiFr.  b^m-bJiltf  s.  A  baHifF 
o{  the  meinefl  kind,  one  thit  it  employed 
in  arrcUs. 

Bu(4fi4ii0t  bilkm'blrd.  s*     See  Bohi* 

MAUD. 

Ht  MBAST,  bum  bilV  t* 

^  A  c btb  msitf c  0 f  p»t '^ Ti  -^^ '  ^ ^'  ^ ^ ■  vv .  .r  v  -  m rvre 

pi  ojjcf ly  writ!  tn  i  T  ^^r. 

StcYcii*  from  ^<wi^^.  k 

Bumf*  bump*  s»  A  iwciling,  4  protu^ 

bentnec- 
To  BtJMp,  b^mp,  V.  a, — Sec  Bomi» 

To  maltc  1  loud  noitc* 
BuMj^Efi,  bum'pilr*  s.  (yS)*     A  cup 

^  There  »  ]i  plaufible  dcrivatjfjnof  thi»  word 
ffom  the  French  Ban  i'ert^  which,  hj  the 
*iiti*ckrical  cntict,  wa»  the  t^ifl  which  the 
Monki  gave  to  the  Pqpe  m  a  full  gbit*  I'bti 
farther  a  derivition  ii  traced*  tht-  better  k 
»  iiicd  by  the  c(imm«n  crtiwd  tif  crjtict; 
but  Mr.  EiphinftoD,  who  f»w  f,irdicr  into 
En^liP^  and  French  etymitingy  than  any  :iu- 
ihort  have  ttiet  with,  comentshimfclf  with 
deririiig  this  word  from  ihc  word  Sumpf 
whidj,  at  a  verh^  %iiifici  the  adion  of  forac 
itcAY/  body  ihMi  ixij^ea  «  dctif^  notfe,  «nd, 
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as  a  noun,  implies  the  general  eifed  of  fuch 
an  aiSion  on  the  animal  frame,  which  is  a 
protuberance  or  fwclling  ;  and  the  fwelling 
out  of  the  liquor  when  a  glafs  is  full  feems 
the    natural   offspring  of  the  fubftantive 

Dr.  Am,  whofe  etymological  knowledge  fccmH 
very  extcnfive,  gives  this  word  the  fame  de- 
rivation, but  tells  us  that  the  word  Bumpiin 
IS  of  uncertain  etymology  ;  a  little  attention, 
however,  would,  I  think,  have  led  him  to 
the  fame  origin  of  this  word  as  the  former  ; 
for  the  heavy  and  protuberant  form  of  the 
rufticks,  to  whom  this  word  is  generally  ap- 
plied, might  very  naturally  generate  the 
appellation. 

Bumpkin,  bi\mp'kin.  a.  An  awkward 
hca\7  ruftick — See  Bumper. 

Bumpkin Lv,  b5rap'kln-16.  a.  Having 
the  manner  or  appearance  of  a  clown. 

Bunch,  bunfl).  s.  (352).  A  hard  lump, 
a  knob  ;  a  clutter  ;  a  number  of  things  tied 
together ;  any  thing  bound  into  a  knot. 

BuNCHBACKED.bCinfli'bdkt.s.  Having 
bunches  on  the  back. 

Bunchy,  bin'lhi.  a.  Growing  into 
bunches. 

BuMDLE,  biVi'dl.  s.  (405).  A  number 
of  things  bound  together  j  any  thing  rolled 
up  cylindrically. 

To  Bundle,  bin'dl.  v.  a.  To  tie  in  a 
bundle. 

Bung,  bfing.  s.  A  ftoppel  for  a  barrel. 

To  Bung,  bing.  v.  a.    To  flop  up. 

Bung  HOLE,  bAng'hole.  s.  The  hole  at 
which  the  barrel  is  filled. 

To  Bungle.  bAng'gl.  v.  n.  (405)- 
To  perform  clumfily. 

To  Bungle,  bi^ng'gl.  v.  a.  To  botch, 
to  manage  clumfily. 

BuNGLfe,  bi^ng'gl.  s.      A  botch,  an 

awkwardncfs. 

Bungler,  bing'gMr.  s.  A  bad  work- 

man. 
Bunguhgly,      bimg'gUng-l^.      ad. 

Clumfily,  awkwardly. 
BuNN,  biin.  s.  A  kind  of  fweet  bread. 
Bunt, bfint.  s.  An  increafmg  cavity. 
Bunter,  biWtAr.  s.  (98).     Any  low 

vulgar  woman. 
Bunting,  b&n'tlng.  s.  The  name  of  a 

bird. 
BuoY,bii6^  s.  (346).  A  piece  of  cork 

or  wood  floating,  tied  to  a  weight. 
To  Buoy,    biCioi.    v.    a.      To  keep 

afloat. 
Buoyancy,  biWan-s^.  s.  The  quality 

of  floating.     '  l. 


Buoyant,  b&6^4nt.  a.     Which  will 

not  fink. 
RuR,  bCir.  s.  A  rough  head  of  a  plant. 
Burbot,  biWit.  s.  (i66>  A  fiih  full 

of  prickles* 
BuRDELAis,  bur-d^4iL'.  s.      A  fort  cf 

grape. 
Burden,  bijr'dn.  s.  (103).     A  load  ; 

fomething  grievous ;  a  birth  ;  the  Terfe  re- 
peated in  a  fong. 
To  Burden,  bur'dn.  v.  a.  To  load,  to 

incumber. 
Burdb3ier,  bilr'dn-iir,    s.   (98).     A 

loader,  an  opprefTor. 
Burdenous,  biir'dn.^is.  a.    Grievous, 

oppreffive ;  ufelefs. 
Burdensome,  b6r'dn*sfim.  a.  Gricv- 

ou«,  troublefome* 
Burdensomeness,  bfir'dn-sflm-n^s.  s- 

Weight,  uneafincfs. 
Burdock,  bflr'd6k.  s. — See  Dock. 
Bureau,  bu'r6.  s.  A  chcft  of  draw- 
ers. 
BuRG,bArg.  s. — Sec  Burrow, 
Burgage,  bir'gidje.  s.  (90).      A  te- 

nurc  proper  to  cities  and  towns. 
BuRGAMOT,  b\ir-gi-m6t'.  s.  A  fpccies 

of  pear. 
BURGANET,    or    BORGONBT, 

n6t.  s.  A  kind  of  helmet. 
Burgess,   bCir'jSs.    s.     A  citizen,  a 

freeman  6f  a   city ;  a  reprefcntatiTc  of  a 

town  corporate. 
Burgh,  b6rg.  s.  (392).   Acoiporate 

town  or  borough* 
Burgher,  b^r'gdr.  s.  One  who  has  a 

right  to   certain  privileges  in  tWs  or  that 

place. 
Burghership,  b6r'gdr-ftilp.  s.    The 

privilege  of  a  burgher. 
Burglary,  bCir'gli-r^  s.    Robbing  a 

houfe  by  night,  or  breaking  in  with  mtcnt 

to  rob. 
Burgomaster,     bAr^gi-mif-tiir.    s. 

One  employed  in  the  government  of  a  city. 
Burial,  b^r'r^al.  s.  (i?^)-    T^ie  act 

of  burying,  fepulture,  interment ;  the  ad  o* 

placing  any  thing  under  earth ;  the  churcli 

fervice  for  funerals. 
BuRiHR,bdr'r^ekr.  s.  He  that  buries. 
BuRiNE,  bii'rln.  s.  A  graving  tool. 
Bur  LACE,  bfirlife.  s.  A  fort  of  grape. 
To  BuRL,biirL  v.  a.  To  drcfs cloth  .i> 

fullers  do. 
Burlesque,  btir-Uik'.  a.  (415).    Jo- 

coiter,  tending  to:r«ifc  toghter. 


bfir'go- 


BUR 


r.iy 


BUS 


t,  liur4c(k\  V.  n.     To 
ii  KtiKfi**,  biirn^-11^5,  4.  Bulk,  bluA 


\  a.  Big  of  flaturc. 

ii  fjr^. 

tJll  <  ■*  h  V^  n      \VtjI 

y  lire. 

:i  If-  >      A  pcnon  that 

1 

),     A  pknl* 
,,  „.(4io).  SUteof 

in  mn 
.^„,  _._    -_  .„_.-.ic3  their 

Nilr'nlfli.v.a^TopolUli. 

iO».Y.O.  To  grow 

Bur 

fori  L,„  . 

r .  s*    The  pcr- 
Kjtlifet 

'      ^  iC  of  Bmn* 
The  lobe  or  lap  of  tlic 

-  BUi  bilr'flL  s-  (99).    A  fort  of 

ra^tciowo, 

^   fcdds  bar* 

*  pU<:c  IcJiccd  or 

f  '  iji  tlic  grr^und  by 

r  <V.  V,  CI,  To  mine  a^ 

<],     The  trca^ 

^'  /Vn  cxcbaogc  where 

Ft  y,n,     Tohrff*k,or 

M  --vay  I  to 

i     111  u    .    '    r      V.  a.  To  break  fad- 
:n^«  A  ^uick  and  viotciit  difmp 

A  fuddcndifruption. 


Bun  ft  li  III.  s.  A  iLiiiiilj  ot  tbt:  mr* 
bot  kiiui* 

To  Buitythdr'rd.  v*a.  (17S}.  To  mter, 

fA  pnf  itif^  A  fyra¥r !  ro  Uiitr  with  ntfi  imi 

B  ,  A  llii  k  ffirtih  i 

:|ig£  a  (|^r«tolhow 

BvisHiHKsstbiiiV^  n^ii.  i.  Tbc  quality 

of  Wciiig  bijfljj". 

By^KMtNr^  b^lVmdfit.  s.  A  thicket. 
BLtsHV,  b{ilVc-a,  TliicktfuU  of  I'm ;i! I 

brat^chi^i^l  fuU  ot  lutftieit 
BLfULF.a$t  buV.c4^s.  a*  {t?^},  Allci* 

furc* 

BtrsiLv.  bh'*^l6,  ad.     With  Imrvf, 

Bu£jM£S3,M//rt^s.  s»  (17S),  Employ- 
ment, multiplicity  of  affkiri ;  an  ifTAif  ;  t  Jic 
fubjdd  tjf  adlioii;  tcrmu*  %;iig4gemcnt;  right 
of  tidioo ;  a  mattff  fif  qucftion ;  To  do  ooc  » 
bufmcr^^  to  kiU,  dcflmyf  cir  futii  him* 

Busk*  bAtk.  s.  A  pic.cofftccl^  01 
vvh^]<!b4)ni;,  wum  bf  women  to  flrcngiheti 
rhdr  ilays. 

BusKJN,  bus'kln*  s,  A  kind  of  half 
booc,  a  fhoc  whitfi  conic*  ut  the  jnid4<r|j ; 
a  hind  of  high  0io^  worn  by  the  aiickiit 
a^iirs  of  eiagedy. 

DtiSKiNci>,  biVkind,  a.  (359).  DreC- 

cd  in  bttlkmf, 
BuiK^,  bAs'kc,  a.     W.iody. 
BtTss,  bds.  s.      A  kifs,  a  falatc  wtilr 

tipii;  abQ;(t  for  filhiiig* 

To  Buss,  bils*  v>  a.    To  kifs*  A  low 

word. 
BuiT,  bi\ll.  s.  A  flatac  reprefcnimg  a 

man  to  his  brraft,^ 
Bk/STARD,  bi*ii'liitd.  s.  (88}.     A  wild 

(Mfkey. 

To  BtJsTLE,  bds'n.  V*  n.  {472).    To 

be  bufy,  to  ilir. 
BusTLk,  biViL  s.  A  tymult,  a  hurry, 
BusTLEn,  bds'Iui*  s.  C98),    Anaaivc 

Uirring  man. 
Busy,  bl?//i.  a*  (17**)-      Employed 
ivith  cataeflneiA ;  biiftling,a^ive,  mcdUJUig. 
To  Busy,  hiz'^d.  v.  a.  lo  employp  to 
togage. 
I Bu s Y BOOT, bi/:'mi-b6d-d^.  s.    A  vaifi> 
^    mcddliii^r  fantaAicft)  pcrfian* 
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But,  bi'it.  conjundl.  Except ;  yet,  ne- 
▼erthelefs;  the  particle  which  introdifces 
fhe  minor  of  a  fyliogifm,  now ;  onlj,  no- 
thin£^  more  than ;  than ;  not  othcrwife 
than ;  by  no  other  means  than  ;  if  it  were 
not  for  this ;  however,  howbeit ;  otherwife 
than ;  even,  not  longer  ago  than ;  yet  it  may 
be  objeded ;  but  for,  had  not  this  been. 

BuT-^  ND,  bAt'dnd'.  t.  The  blunt  end 
of  any  thing. 

Butcher,  biit'tfli'V,  s.  (175)-  ^^^ 
that  kills  animals  to  fell  their  fleih ;  one  that 
is  delighted  with  blood. 

To  Bu .  CHR^,  ctit'tlhAr.  ▼•  a.  To  kill, 
to  murder. 

BuTCHKRLiNESs,  b&t'tfliAr-l^-nds,  s. 
A  butcherly  manner. 

Butcherly,  btit'tlhdr-U.  a.  Bloody, 
barbarous. 

Butch  LHY,  bftt'tfhiir-ri,  s.  The  trade 
of  a  butcher ;  murder,  cruelty  {  the  place 
where  blood  is  ihed> 

BuTLERj  biit'lflir  s.  (98).    A  fervant 

employed  in  fumiihing  the  table. 
But  Mi.  NT.  bAt'mfint.  s.      That  part  of 

the  arch  which  joins  it  to  the  upright  pier. 
Butt,  b*it    s.  The   place  on  which 

the  mark   to  be  fhot   at  is  placed ;  the 

point  at  which  the  endeavour  is  direded  ; 

a  man  upon  whom  the  company  break  th^ir 

jefts. 
Butt,  bAt.  s.  A  vefTcl,  a  barrel  con« 

taining  one  hundred  and  twenty-fix  gallons 

of  wine. 
To  Butt,  bAt.  v.  a.     To  ftrike  witli 

the  head. 
Butter, bflt'tflr.  s.  (98).  .-^n  un^uous 

fttbftance,  made  by  agitating  the  cream  of 

milk  till  die  oil  feparates  lirom  the  whey. 
To  Butter,  bfit'tfir.  v.  a.  To  fmear- 

or  oil  with  butter ;  to  increafe  the  ilakes 

every  throw* 
Butter  BUMP,  b{kt'ti!ir-bi!imp.    s.     A 

fowl,  the  bitten. 
Butterbur,  bdt'tflr-bdr.  s.  A  f^ant. 
Butterflower,   bAt'tir-fldft'Ar.     s. 

A  yeUow  flower  of  May. 
Butterfly,  bAt't6r-fll.  s.     A  beauti- 
ful infed. 
Butteris,  bftt'tiir-rls.  s.     An  inftm 

tncnt  of  ftcel  vied  in  paring  the  foot  of  a 

horfe. 
Buttermilk,  bAt'tAr-milk.  s.     The 

whey  that  isfepirated  from  the  creim  when 

butter  is  made* 
Butterprint,  bi'it'tiir.prlnt.  s.      A 

piece  of  carred -wood,  u£ed  to  Burii  btttCE. 


Buttbrtooth,  bilt'tAr-t66/^  s.  The 
great  broad  foretooth. 

Butter  wo  MAN,   biVtiir-wAm-fin.    9, 

'    A  woman  that  fells  butter. 

Butter  wort,  bftt'tiir-vrftrt.  $.  A 
plant,  fanicle. 

Buttery,  biVtflr-r^«  a.  Having  the 
appearance  or  qualities  of  butter. 

Buttery,  bAt'tiir-r^.  s.  The  room 
where  provifions  are  lard  up. 

Buttock  bittAk.  s.  (i66).  The 
rump,  the  part  near  the  tail. 

Button,  bflt'tn.  s.  (103)  (170). 
Any  knob  or  hall ;  the  bud  of  a  plant. 

To  Button,  b^Vtn.  v.  a.  (405).  To 
dreis,  to  clothe ;  to  faften  with  buttons. 

Buttonhole,  bCii'tn  hile.  s.  The 
loop  in  which  the  button  of  the  clothes  is 
caught. 

Buf  TRESS, biVtrls.  s.  (99)-  A  prop, 
a  wall  built  to  fupport  another ;  a  prop,  a 
fupport. 

To  Buttress, bfit'trls.  v,  a.  To  prop. 

Buxom.  bi:ik'sAm.  a.  (166).  Obedi- 
ent, obfeqnious ;  gay,  lively,  brtflc ;  wanton, 
ioUy. 

Bu xom lt,  bOk'sdm*U.  ad.  Wanton- 
ly, amoroufly.  

BuxoMNBss,  bdk'sijm-ncs.  s.  Wan- 
tonnefs,  amoroufiaefs. 

To  Buy,  bi.  v.  a.  To  purchafc,  to 
acquire  by  paying  a  price;  to  manage  by 
money. 

To  Buy,  bl.  v.  n.  To  treat  about  a 
purchafe. 

Buyer,  bl'dr.  t.  He  that  buys,  a  pur- 
chafer. 

To  Buzz,  bdz.  V.  n.  To  hum,  to 
make  a  noife  like  bees ;  to  whifper,  to  prate. 

Buzzard,  bftz'zArd  s.  (88).  A  dc- 
generate  or  mean  fpecies  of  hawk  ;  a  block- 
head, a  dunce. 

Buzzer,  biiz'ziir.  s.  (98).  A  fccrct 
vhifpecer. 

By,    -J  r^*  >  prep.  It  notes  the  agent ; 

it  notes  the  inftiuraent ;  it  notes  the  caufe  ; 
it  notes  the  means  by  which  any  thing  is 
performed ;  at,  or  in,  noting  pbce ;  it  notes 
the  fum  of  the  difference  between  two 
things  compared;  not  later  than,  noting 
time ;  befide,  noting  paflage ;  near  to,  in 
prefence,  noting  proximity ;  before  Hioi- 
felf,  it  notes  theabfeoce  of  all  others  ;  it  is 
the  folemn  form  of  fwearing ;  at  hand ;  it 
is  nfed  in  forms  of  obteftiog ;  by  proxy  of, 
L    ZMtiagfahftituciUB. 
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—  no,  m6ve,  n6r,  nAt  ;«-^Abe9  tib, 

|jr  The  geBoral  loand  of  this  word  is  like 
dicferii  to  huy  ;  but  we  not  mifreqaemly 
Aear  it  pronounced  like  the  Terb  to  he.  This 
btter  found,  however,  is  only  tolerable  in 
colloquial  pronunciation,  and  then  only 
when  nfed  as  a  prepoiition ;  as  when  we 
fay.  Do  you  travel  iy  land  or  hy  water  ? 
fiat  in  reading  thefe  lines  of  Pope: 

''  By  Iuid,4y  water,  they  renew  the  charge ; 
**  lliey  ftop  the  chariot,  and  they  board  the 
h»rge." 
Here  we  ooght   to  give  the  word  hy  the 
found  o£  the  verb  to  hiy ;  fo  that  pronounc* 
ing  this  like  fo,  is,  if  the  word  will  be  par- 
doBcd  me,  a  uiUfniatifm, 
By,  bl.  ad.  Near,  atafmall  diftance  ; 
befide,  paffing  ;  in  prcfence. 

Br  AMD  BY,  bi'lad-W.  ad.  In  afhort 

time. 
Bv,  bi.  s.     Something  not  the  dircft 

and  immediaec  ohje^  of  regard,  as  by  the 

by. 
Br-coKCERiTMBNT,  bl'k&n-sim'indnL 

s.  Not  the  main  bufineis. 
Bt-imik  bi'ind'.    $.    Privatcintcreft, 

fecrct  advamage. 
By-goke,  bi'gdn'.  a.  Paft. 


buB  ;—■ 611  ;-»p6{ind  ;— /^in,  this. 

By-law,  bi'liw'.  s.  By-laws  arc  or* 

ders  made  for  the  good  of  thofe  that  makr 

them,  farther  than  the  publick  law  binds. 
By-mamb,  bl'ndme'.  s.  A  nickname. 
By-path,  bi'pd/i^'.     s.     A  private  or 

obfcure  path. 
By-resplct,  bl'rt-fp^kt'.  s*    Private 

end  or  view. 
By-room,  bi'r66m'.     s.     A    private 

room  within. 
By-speech,  bi'fp^itfli'.  s.     An  inci- 
dental or  cafual  fpeech. 
BY-sTANDbR,  bi'lUn'di^r.  s.  A  looker 

on,  one  unconcerned. 
By-stre8t,  bi'ftr^dt'.  s.  An  obfcure 

ftreet. 
By-view,  bi'vii'.    s.    Private  felf-in- 

terefted  purpofe. 
By-walk.  bi'w4wk'.  s.  Private  walk, 

not  the  main  road* 
By-way,  bi'wA'.    s.      A  private  and 

obfcore  way. 
By-wfst,    b^.wfift'.     a.     Wcftward, 

to  the  weft  of. 
By-word,  bl'wiird'.    s.    A  faying,  a 

proverb ;  a  term  of  reproach. 


c. 


CAB,  Idb.    s.    A  Hebrew  mca- 
fore,  cQDtainiog  about  three  pints  £n- 
gliih. 

Cabal,  ti-bal'.  s.  The  (ecret  fcience 
of  the  Hehfl^ew  rabbins ;  a  body  of  men 
united  in  fome  clofe  defign ;  intrigue. 

ilT  'Hie  political  fignification  of  this  word 
o^ves  its  origiiial  to  the  five  Cabinet  Minif- 
tc»  in  Charles  the  Second's  reign ;  Clifford, 
Aihley.Biiclungham,  Arlington,  and  Lau- 
derdale: this  Junto  were  known  by  the  name 
of  the  Ctihd !  a  word  which  the  initial  let- 
tcn  of  their  flBDct  happened  to  oompofe. 

To  Cabal,  kl-b4l'.  v.  n.  To  form 
cMb  intxigset. 

Cavali ST,  k4V4.M.  s.  Oneikilkdin 
the  tradicaoof  of  the  Hebrews. 

Caiallistical,  k4b-M.lU't^.kU.    1 

Caballutick,  k4b-'41-Vls'tlk.  j 

a.  SoxBcthmg  that  h$»  an  occult  meaning. 

Caballed,  kd-billdr.     s.     He  that 
lo  ckfe  4cfigm9  attintrifittC- 


Cabbage,  klbl)idje.  s.  (90).  A  plant. 
To  Cabbage,  kab'bidje.     v.  a.     To 

fteal  in  cutting  clothes. 
Cabbage  tree,  kab^bldje-tr^c.  s.    A 

fpccics  of  palm-tree 
Cabbagf.-worm,  k«LbVidje-wi!inn.  t. 

An  tnfcA. 
Cabin,  kibVm    s.  A  fmall  room  ;  a 

fmall  chamber  in  a  (hip;  a  cottage,  or  fmall 

houfe. 
To  Cabin,  k^b'bln.  v.  n.  To  live  in 

a  cabin. 
To  Cabin,  k&hl>ln.  ▼.  a.  To  confine 

in  a  cabin. 
Cabin  to,  kllb'blnd.  a.  (362 j.  Belongs 

in  g  to  a  cabin. 
Cabinet,  kubin  dt.  s.  A  fet  of  boxes 

or  drawers  foe  cnriofities;   any  place  ia 

which  things  of  value  are  hidden;  a  prtvatt 

room  in  which  coniiiltations  are  held. 
Cabinft-couscil,  kub  m  dt-ko^m'sil. 

#•  A  council  held  in  a  private  manner. 
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Cabin ET-KARER,  kab1n*dt*m4'k&r.  s. 
One  that  makes  fmall  nice  work  in  wood. 

Cable,  kA^l.  s.  (405).  The  great 
rope  of  a  (hip  to  which  the  anchor  is  faf- 
tcned. 

Cachectical,  ka-k^k't^-k^.       > 

Cachectick,  kd-k^k'tik.  3  ^' 

Having  an  ill  habit  of  body. 

Cachexy,  kik'k^k-s^.  s.  (517).  Such 
a  difiemperature  of  the  humouri  as  hinders 
nutrition,  and  weakens  the  vital  and  animal 
funAions. 

Q^*  Mr.  Sheridan  is  thconlyorthoepiftwho 
accents  this  word  on  the  firft  fyllable  as  I 
have  done  ;  and  yet  every  other  lexicogra- 
pher, who  has  the  word,  accents  Anorexy^ 
Ataxy,  and  Ataraxy,  on  the  firfl  fyllable 
except  Mr.  Sheridan,  who  accents  Anorexyy 
and  Baily  Ataxy  on  the  penultimate. — 
Whence  this  variety  and  inconiiftency 
IhouLd  arife,  it  is  not  eafy  to  determine. 
OrthoAncyzxL^.  Apoplexy  had fufficiently  chalk- 
ed out  the  analogy  of  accentuation  in  thefe 
words.  The  terminations  in  axy  and  exy 
do  not  form  a  fpecies  of  words  which  may 
be  called encUticaljlike  logyamdgrapby  (517), 
but  feem  to  be  exadly  under  the  predica- 
mentof  thofe  Latin  and  Greek  words,  whhh, 
when  adopted  into  Englifli  by  dropping  their 
laft  fyllable,  remove  the  accent  at  leaft  two 
fyllables  higher.— -Sec  Academy. 

CACHtN nation,  kak-kln-n^'lhiin.  s. 
A  loud  laughter  (353). 

Cackebel,  kik'ir-il.  s.  (SSS^  (99)- 
Afifli. 

To  Cackle,  k^k'kl.  v.n.  (405).  To 
make  a  noife  as  a  goofe;  fometimes  it  is  ufed 
for  the  noife  of  a  hen;  to  laugh,  to  giggle. 

Cackle,  kdk'kl.  s.  The  voice  of  a 
goofc  or  fowl. 

Cacklbr,  kdkliir.  s.  (98).  A  fowl 
that  cackles ;  a  telltale,  a  tatlcr. 

Cacochymical,  kdk-k&-kim'^- 
kll.  _ 

Cacochymick,  k4k.k6-kim'*'-      ^* 

'    (353)  (509)- 

Having  the  humours  corrupted. 

CococHYMY,  kdk'k6-klm-in^.  s.  A 
depravation  of  the  humours  from  a  found 
ilate* 

$2r  Johnfon  and  Bailey  accent  this  word  Ctfr«- 

.  shyx/yy  Sheridan  and  Buchanan  CaeocVymy^ 
and  Dr.  Aih  Ca<focbymyi  and  this  laft  acccn- 
tuatipn  I  have  adopted  for  reafons  given 

*    under  the  word  Cachexy — which  fee. 

.Cacophony,  ku-koi'o-n^.  s.  (518). 
A  bad  found  of  words. 

To  Cac  CM  IN  ATE,  k4-ku'm6-n4tc.  v,  a. 
To  make  iharp  or  pyramidaU 


a'ik.   r 


;j,  I  s.  Fan,  ftate  of 


Cadaverous,  ka-div'^  r(is.  a.  Having 
the  appearance  of  a  dead  carcafs. 

Caddis,  kdd'dis.  s.  A  kind  of  tape 
or  riband;  a  kind  of  worm  or  grub. 

Cade,  k&de,  a.  Tame,  foft,  as  a  cade 
lamb. 

Cade,  k4de.  s.  A  barrel. 

Cadence,  ki'ddnfe, 

CADENCiy  k4'dfin-s6. 

finking,  decline ;  the  fall  of  the  voice ;  the 
flow  of  verfesjor  periods;  the  tone  or  fonnd. 

Cadenty  kA'd^nt.  a.  Falling  down. 

Cadet,  ki-d^t'.  s.  The  younger  bro- 
ther ;  the  youngeft  brother ;  a  volunteer  in 
the  army,  who  fcrves  in  eJEpe<5latioa  of  a 
eommiflion. 

Cadgsr)  kWjAr.  s.  A  hnckftcr. 

J3r  This  word  is  only  ufed  by  the  vulgar  in 
London,  where  it  is  not  applied  to  any  par- 
ticular profeflion  or  employment,  bat  near- 
ly in  the  fame  ienfe  as  curmudgeon,  and  is 
corruptly  pronounced  as  if  written  Cogger* 

Cadi,  k4'd^.  s.  A  magiftrate  among 
the  Turks. 

Cadi  L  L A c K)  ki.-dU'llk.  s.  A  fort  of 
pear. 

CxsuRA)  s^-zdVa.  s.  (479)  (480). 
A  figure  in  poetry,  by  which  a  fiiort  fyllable 
after  a  complete  foot  is  made  long ;  a  paule 
in  verfe. 

Caftan,  klLftdn.  s.^A  Perfaan  vcft  or 
garment. 

Cag,  kag.  s.  A  barrel  or  wooden  vcf^ 
fel,  conuining  four  or  five  gallons. 

CagE}  k^je.  s.  An  inclofure  of 
twigs  or  wire,  in  which  birds  are  kept ;  a 
place  for  wild  beafts ;  a  prifon  for  pcttf 
mafefa^ora. 

To  Cage,  kdje.  v.  n.  To  inclofe  In  a 
cage. 

Caiman,  kd'mttn.  s.  (88).  The  Ameri- 
can name  of  a  crocodile. 

To  Cajole,  k&-j61e'.  v.  a.  To  flatter, 
to  foothe. 

Cajoler,  ki-j6'lftr.  s.  A  flatterer,  a 
wheedler. 

Cajolery,  kd-jo'lir-ri.  s.  {SSS^- 
Flattery. 

Caitiff,  kd'tlf.  s.  A  mean  villainy  a 
defpicablie  knave. 

Cake,  k&ke.  s.  A  kind  of  delicate 
bread ;  aay  thing  of  a  form  rather  flat  tfaao 
high. 

To  Cake,  kike.   v.  n.   To  harden  a^ 

dough  in  the  oven. 
Calabash,  kiU'44>ifli«  s.  A  fpecie&o{ 

a  large  gpiird*  ,  - 
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liAtH  «^ 

•  of  ^  .  the 

I  for  ctif%  i*  «ii>'  ioT  ia£tri»tu(^tu«  at 

A 

bo 

itM'tl^nilat-  *.  The  name 

Mifcm- 

I  W^^lfcs.  Misforione, 

xQiii;  i.  A  fort  tif  reed 

cf-^Liiirij  woirf,  ttieftiioncd  in  Scrip- 

'/'''"        A  finaSl  carriage 
X'iH*  a,  (450)- 


>  fenders 


-T— V    ki4l-ilti'^*t*ir-^*  s.    A 


r,.-rtj.t*  thii  word  on  the 
11  and  Mr.  Per- 
*he  fame  accent 

V,  X      To 

iLibftantr  eaCly 

,ti,    Ta  be- 
te. V.  a.   To 

IdUJcd-U'ftidn.    s*  A 
'  :nmg,  the  irt  of 

£  iiY,  aVWft  UH4f.^.  :i.  Be- 


CAtcuLOif,  kfilku  iil.rc':i  ^    -.  „^ 
C,%i.i    rAts.  Brku4Ai.$,  Tbe  ftcrne  b 

tin 

C*  L 1  1 ' Jrun*  ••  ( 1 6(5;.  A  pot, 

ad  ^  l&eiim|^  my  tlim^  ;  the  £bu  of  bekijf 
licit  t  J. 
C41-  tiv.   a.    Tlut 

Ca  l  t  t-AK  1  uit¥,  k*i  t-Uk'tdr-^  a»  Tliat 

ToCALtrv,kUV'.a  v,ii.   (its).  ^^^ 

grow  htjf ,  tn  hi-  hfateJ, 
Ciittwi^A  iur,  «.    (8ft).     A 

Pcgiibct  '  iw  which  the  uiuothA* 

aod  tbttil  tiitiiu,  -£C  mjtrk«d,aifcfitir34t*)ii 

To  CAi.t??i:>KJi,  kurdti-diif,    v.  a.    To 

fkzU  dfttli. 
CALE)*i>tii*,  HIV^n'dAr.s.  (98),  A  hot] 

pfL'fit  #  prdt  if*  ivhitli  cktliicTi  fmooij 

their  dotlu 
CALFNDKHiR,  kiU'cn-d^r-ar.    s*    Tin 

per fotj  who  taJecidcFfe. 
CALtiJost  kii'cuvl/-  u    The  firft  dai 

of  the  month  amotig  the  RiimanSp 
CALi;NTURE,  kir^n-ifli4rc.  s.  {461)- 

A  diftcn»t»ef  in  hot  climiics  whfrcia  they 

iniajrmc  the  IJe*  10  Lc  gr^-trt  Gdd|- 
Cai,f,  kaf-  s.  (401  I  n^)'  '^^c  young  _ 

of  a  cow  i  tiii;  duct,  pliuup,  bulbouipsirt  olj 

the  ieg. 

CALittiU,  kH'c  bur.   s.  The  bofe,  the 

diirottcr  of  the  barrel  of  a  gao* 
^  Mr.  ShcTidan  accent*  thb  word  on  itr 
fccond  fylbblc,  aud  give*  the  iihr  found  i 
diitibld  f  like  the  Freuch;  hui  Johnfon, 
Kcorick ,  Aih,  Buchanan ,  Perry ,  md  Eniitk , 
confider  the  wond  »s  perfedly  anglidfed, 
and  place  ihc  accent  on  the  fi rft  fylhhic  ^^ 
I  have  done* 

Callce,  kills,  $,  A  cwpt  a  chalice. 
CALicot  kil'4*k&.  s-  An  Indian  ftufl 

fxij.dc  of  cot  ton  i 
Caljo,  kolld.  a.  Hot,  hnrmng. 


CALlDITY,kA4ldMi-t6. 

Calif,        1    j^nif.  j 


,.f5u).Heat 
s,  A  tide  i 


Caliph*     J  t 

filmed  by  the  fucci;irof«  Of  M^omet  amon 

the  Saraccnt. 
CaliqatigNi  kkl4^-g4'M0t  s.  Dark* 

nefi,  doudin ds. 
Caligjnoos,  kl41djc'i?-iiiis,    n.    Ob- 

tcwre>  dim. 
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C A L I G I Nou  s N  E s s,  kA-lldje'^-nftf-n^s 
Darknefs. 

Calivfr,  k^r^-vfir.  s.  A  handgun,  a 
harquebufs,  an  old  mulket. 

To  Calk,  kawk.  v.  a.  To  flop  the 
leaks  of  a  ihip. 

Calker,  kaw'kiir.  s.  The  workman 
that  ftopt  the  leaks  of  a  (hip. 

To  Call,  kiwi.  v.  a.  (77).  To  name; 
to fummon  or  invite;  to  convoke;  to  fom- 
mon  judicially ;  in  the  theological  fenfe,  to 
infpire  with  ardours  of  piety  ;  to  invoke, 
to  appeal  to ;  to  proclaim,  to  pobliih  ;  to 
make  a  ftiort  vjfit ;  to  excite,  to  put  in  ac- 
tion, to  bring  into  view ;  to  ftigmati2e  with 
fome  opprobrious  denomination  ;  To  call 
back,  to  revoke ;  To  call  in,  to  refume  mo- 
ney at  intereft ;  To  call  over,  to  read 
aloud  a  lift  or  mufter-roll ;  To  call  out,  to 
challenge. 

Call,  kAwl.  s.  A  vocal  addrefs ;  re- 
quifition;  divine  vocation ;  fummonsto  true 
religion  ;  an  impulfe ;  authority,  com- 
mand; a  demand,  a  claim  ;  aninftrument 
to  call  birds;  calling,  vocation,  employment; 
a  nomination. 

rtl'l'tl'  I  ''"I'l^t-  «•  A  trull. 

Calling,  kawrilng.  s.  Vocation,  pro- 
feffion,  trade;  proper  ftation,  or  employ- 
ment ;  clafs  of  pcrfons  united  by  the  fame 
employment  or  prof^ffion ;  divine  vocation, 
invitation  to  the  true  religion! 

CALLip¥Rs,kari^-pijrz.  5.(98). Com- 
paflfes  with  bowed  fhanks. 

Callosity,  kall6s's^-t^.  s.  A  kind  of 
fwelling  without  pain. 

Callous,  kdrius.a.  Hardened,  infcn- 
fible. 

Callousness,  kM'h'is-nfis.  s.  Indara- 
tioQ  of  the  fibres ;  infenftbility. 

Callow,  k4ri6.  a.  Unfledged^  naked, 

wanting  feathers. 
Callus,  kdVli!^s.  s.  An  induration  of 

the  fibres ;    the  hard  fubftance  by  which 

broken  bones  are  united. 
Calm,  k^m.  a.  l^o).  Quiet,  ferene  ; 

uadifturbed,  unruffled. 
Calm,  k^m.     s.     Serenity,  ftilbefs ; 

quiet,  rcpofe. 
To  Calm,  k^m.     v.  a.     To  ftill,  to 

quiet;  to  pacify,  toappeafe. 
Calmer,  kim'Ar.  s.  (403).Thc  perfon 

or  thing  which  has  the  power  of  givingquiet. 
Calmly,  k^ml^.  ad.  Without  ftorms, 

or  violence ;  without  paiBons,  quietly. 
Calmness,  k^m'n^.  s.   TranqailHtj. 

fer e&ity ;  mildneft,  freedom  firan  paffion. 


Calomel,  kSl'6-m^l.   s.    Mercury  fix 

times  fublimed. 
Caloripick,    kil-6-rlPik.    a.    That 

which  has  the  quality  of  producing  heat. 
Calotte,  k4-16t'.  s.  A  cap  or  coif. 
Caltrops,  kdrtr6ps.    s.    An  inilru- 

ment  made  with  three  fpikes,  fo  that  which 

way  foever  it  falls  to  the  ground,  one  of 

them  points  upright ;  a  pbnt  mentioned 

in  Virgil's  Georgick,  under  the  name  of 

Tribulus. 
To  Calve,  klv.  v.  n.  (78).  To  bring 

forth  a  calf,  fpoken  of  a  cow. 
To  Calumniate,  kl-iCim^n^-ite.  ▼.  a. 

To  flaader  (91). 
Calumniation,  kd-lftm-n^*&^(bAn.  s. 

A  malicious   and  faUe  reprefentation  df 

words  or  adtona. 
Calumniator,    ki-lijin'n^-A-t&r.     s. 

(5 3 X }.  A  forger  of  accufation,  a  llandcrer. 
Calumnious,  ki-ldm'nd-ds.  a.   Slan- 

derous,  falfely  reproachful. 
Calumny,  kal'dm-ni.  s.  Slander, falfe 

charge. 
Calx,  kalks.  s.   Any  thhig  rendered 

reducible  to  powder  by  burning. 
CALYCLE»kil'^-kl.  s.    (405).  Afmall 

bud  of  a  pHmt. 
Camaieu.  ki-mk'ydd,  s.  A  fione  with 

various  figures  and  reprefentatioos  of  land - 

fcapes,  formed  by  nature. 
Camber,  kim'b Ar.  s.  A  piece  of  tim- 
ber cut  arch-wife. 
Cambrick,  kAme'brlk.  s.   (^2).     A 

kind  of  fine  linen. — See  Cbambek. 
Camb,  kime.    The  preterit  of  To 

come. 
Camel,  k^m'^1.  s.  (99).    A  beaft  of 

burden. 

Camelopard.  k&-ni^n6-pird.  s.  An 
animal  taller  than  an  elephant,  but  not  fo 
thick. 

Camelot,   7y^.^^^^ 

Camlet,     > 
A  kind  of  ftufiforiginally  made  by  a  mizturr 
of  filk  and  camel's  hair ;  it  b  cow  made 
with  wool  and  filk. 

Camera  Obscura,  k4m'c*r&-&b.ficA- 
rL  s.  An  optical  machine  ufed  In  a 
darkened  chamber,  fo  that  tlie  light  coming 
only  through  a  double  convex  glaft,obj€As 
oppofite  are  reprefented  inverted* 

Camkrade. — See  Comradb. 

Camerated,  kilm'^r*iL-t£d.  a.  Arch« 
ed. 

Cameration,  k&in«^r*i'ih^  a*  A 
tiulting  marching. 


I    s.     (99). 
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C&«isad6,  kam-^-rA'«16w  s,  (77).  AniCANCEk^  kin'si'ir.  s.  (98).     A  cral>. 
madL  made  m  the  dairk,  00  whickoccsifioo  |     fifli ;  the  figli  of  the  fommer  folftice  *,  a  ¥»- 


thej  put  their  (hires  outward* 
CAMisATEOt  kAin'^'i^*t^d.  a.  Drefled 

with  the  ih^  outward. 
Camlet,  k&m'l^t..  s.  See  Camelot. 
Cammock,  k^m'm.U.   s.  (166).    An 

herb,  petty  whin»  or  refiharrow. 
Cxnt,  kamp.    s.    The  order  of  tents 

pbued  by  xnoiei  when  they  keep  the  field. 
To  CAHtp,  klmp.  V.  n.    To  lodge  in 


CAMPMCic«k4mp&iie'*  s.  (385).  A 
Ur^,opai,le^  tra^  of  ground}  the  time 
for  wUch  my  army  keeps  the  field* 

CAurAHiTo&M,  klin*pln'ii^-f6rni.  a. 
A  term  sied  oC  flowcn  which  are  in  the 
fliape  of  a  bell. 

CAMfAsvLATB^  kim-pin'ui-Ute.  a. 
Cimpanifofm. 

CjkMPusruAi.fkim'-p^'triL  a.  Grow* 

CAMMfiRB,    kto'flr.    f.    (i4o)«    A 

kitid  of  sefinprodnced  by  a  cfajrmicalpro- 

cda  &OD&  the  camftoe  tree. 
CAMPHt&k-TREfi,  kiim'fir-cr^6.  s.  The 

tree  from  which  camphtre  it  cxtraded. 
Camphorats^  feiin'f6*rAte.  s.    (91)* 

liiiprq^ted  with  camphire. 
CAHrioM,  k^'p^-i&n.  s.     (166).   A 

plant*  — 

Cavj  kia.  s. .  A  cup. 
To  CAHr  k&n.    V.  n.    To  be  able,  to 

have  power;  si  czprefies  the  potentialmood, 

aa  I  can  doit. 
CAnAivr.%,  ki-nile'.    s.    The  lowed 

people. 
Caw  A,,  klUn4l^  i«    A  bafin  of  water 

in  a  garden ;  any  cMffie  of  water  made  by 

art ;  a  pal&ge  tbroogh  which  any  of  the 

jnicet  of  the  body  flaw. 
Caval-coai..     This  word  is  corrupt* 

ed  into  kSn'nil-rkdle.  s.    A  fine  kind 

of  coaL 
Cam  ALfcvLATSD,kiD44ik^&-U-tld.  a. 

Made  fike  a  pipe  or  gutter. 
CANARry  ki-n^'r^.  s*    Wine  brought 

firom  the  Canaries  iatck. 
Camart^bird,  ki^lA'r^-biird.  s.   An 

ezceUent  fioging  bird. 
To  Ca»csl«  kdn'sfl.  v.  a.  (99).  To 

crofs  a  writiog;  to  effiice^  to  obliterate  in 

gjeacraL 
CAiictLLATsx>t     kins^Ui.t£d.      a* 

Crofe4ktL 
Gakcsllatiom*    kia-s^lli'Mn.    -s. 

An  expaapag  or  wipoig  out  of  a&  inftni- 

ffieot* 


Having 


mlent  fwcliing,  or  fore. 
To  CANcii^RATB,    k^n'sH^r-ritc.    y,  n. 

(91).  To  becofiic  a  cancer. 
Canceratios,  kiin-st^  r^l'fh^n.   ••  A 

growing  cancerous. 
Canckrous,  k4n's0r-r^.  a. 

the  virulence  of  a  cancer. 
Cancerousness,  kan'si\r.r^$-n^s.    s. 

The  ftate  of  being  caneeronf. 
Camcuine,  kung'krln.  a.  (140).  Har* 

ing  the  qualitiet  of  a  crab  (408). 
Cawdents  kin'ddnt.  a.  Hot. 
Cakdicant,  kla'd^-klLnt.   a.  Crowd- 
ing white. 
Camdio,  kWdld.     a.    While  j  fwrj 

open,  ingenuous. 
Candida  rEy  kdn'd£-d4te.  s.  A  cont- 

petitor,  one  that  foliciti  advancement. 
Candidly,   kin'did-U.    ad*     Fairly, 

tngeououfly. 
CANDiDNEfSy  kin'dld-n^s.    s.     Ii)ge* 

nuoufiieff,  opennefs  of  temper. 
To  Candipy,   kiln'd^.fl.    y.  a.    To 

make  white. 
Candle,  k^n'dl.  s.    f40$).    Alight 

made  of  wax  or  tallow,  turrounding  a  wick 

of  flax  or  cotton. 
Candlsbbrry*treE9     klb'dl-b^r-r^ 

tr^^.  s«  Sweet-willow. 
Candlbholdbr»     kin'dl<Mld-Ar.  :«. 

He  that  holds  the  candle. 
CANDLBLiGHr,  kdu'dl-Utc.     s.     l*he 

light  of  a  candle. 
Candlemas,  kdn'dl-mi&s.     sw     (98) 

The  feaft  of  the  purification  of  the  Blefled 

Virgin,  which  was  formerly  celebrated  with 

many  lights  in  churches. 
Candlestick,    kAn'dl-ftik.    s.     The 

inftnunent  that  holds  candles. 
Candlestuff,  k4n'dl-ftiif.  s.  Grearei 

tallow. 
Candlew-aster,    kln'dl-wAi-tAr.    s. 

A  fpendthrift. 
Candock,  kiln'd6k.    •.    A  weed  that 

grows  in  rivers. 
Candour,  kdn'dAr.  s.  (314V  Sweet- 

nefc  of  temper,  purity  of  mind,  ingenuouC* 

nefs. 
To  Candy,  kin'dft.    v.*  a.    To  con- 

ferve  with  fugar ;  to  form  into  congelatiout* 
To  Candy>  kftn'd*.    v.  n.    To  grow 


Cane,  kioe.     s.     A  kind  of  ftrong 
reed;  the  |)hmiiiiMclikTi«i<^*^^*8^»  ^ 
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^  (559).— FAte*  Or,  flU  ftt  ;-^in*,  mAt  ;-^plne,  pUt  j 


ToCahe,  kAne.  v.  a.    To  beat  with 

a  cane  or.ftick. 
Canicular,  kft-nik'ii'Un  a.  Belong- 
ing to  the  dog-ftar. 
Canine,    ku-nine'.     a.      Having  the 

properties  of  a  dog. 
Canister,    kSn  is-tfir,    s.    (98).     A 

fniall  tiaiket ;  a  fmall  Yeffel  in  which  any 
.  thing  is  laid  up. 
Cankfu,    king'kiir.     s.     (409)      A 

w«nn  that  pfeys  apenr^  and  dieftroys  frnks ; 

a  By  that  preys  upon  fruits ;  anything  that 
j    corrupts  or  confumes;  an  eating  or  corrod- 
ing humour ;  corroiion,  Tinilence;  a  dileafe 

in  trees. 
To  Canker,  kinglcfir.  i.  n.  To  grow 

corriipt. 
To  Canker,  kdng'krir.  v.  a.  To  cor- 
rupt, to  corrode  i  to  infed,to  pollute. 
Canki:rbit,  kar.g'kvir-biL    part.  ad. 

Bitten  with  an  envenomed  tooth* 
Cannabin£9  k&n'n^-bine.  a.     (149)' 

Hempen. 
Cannibal,  k&n'n^-b41.    t.    A  man- 

cater*   . 
Canniballv,   kfin'n^-bdl-W.    ad.    In 

The  manner  of  a  cannibcd. 
CANKiPEits,  k4n'n£-p5rz.  s.  Callipers. 
Cannon,  kin'nAn.  s.     166).    A  gun 

larger  thafl^  be  managed  by  the  hand. 
Cannon-ball,  kdn-ni'in-biwl'.     1 
Cannon-shot,  kdn-ni'in-ilidt'       3 

The  balls  which  are  (hot  from  great  guns. 
To  CA^iNONADK,  kin-n/in  nAde'.  v.n. 

To  play  the  great  guns;  to  attack  or  batter 

with  cannon. 
Cannon  ur,  kan-ni^n  n^^'.    s.     The 

engineer  that  manages  the  cannon  (175). 
Cannot,  'r;an'n6t.  ▼.  n.  of  Can  and 

Not.    To  be  unable. 

s.  A  boat  made 


OE,  J 


■} 


Cax     _ 

by  cutting  the  trunk  of  a  tree  into  a  hollow 
vcffel. 

Canon,  kin'ilin.  s.  (166).  A  rule, 
a  law ;  bw  made  by  ccdefiaftical  soundLi ; 
the  books  of  Holy  Scripture,  or  the  great 
rule ;  a  dignitary  in  cathedral  churches  ;  a 
large  fort  of  printing  letter. 

Canonjrss,  kin'fln-ni^s.  s.    In  Catho- 

.  lie  countries,  women  liring  after  the  exam- 
ple of  fccular  canons. 

Canonical,  ka-n5n'^k41.  a.  Accord- 
ing to  the  canon ;  conftituting  the  canen  ; 
regular,  ftated,  fixed  by  ecdefiafUcal  laws, 
fpiritual  eccleiiaftical* 

Canonic  ALL  V,  •  M-non'i^-k^l-W.  ad 
la  a  roawper  agreeable  tg  the  canoDi 


CANONiCALNess^  ki.*n6n'd-k&l-ii£%. 
The  quality  of  being  canonicaL 

Canonist,  kan'nC^n-nift.  s,  (i66).  A 
profeflbr  «f  the  canon  law^ 

Canonization,  kan-n6-n6-z4'lh^  s. 
The  aA  of  declaring  a  faint. 

To  Canonize,  kdn'n^-nize.  v.  a.  To- 
d^lare  any  one  a>^aint« 

Canonry,  k4n'an*r6.  >  »_ 

Canonshi?,  k^n'CinAlp.  5 ''  ^^ 
eccleiaftical  benefice  ta  fomt  cathedral  or 
collegiate  church. 

CAN0prED,k&n'6.pld^  a.  (262}.  Co 
vered  with  a  canopy. 

Canopy,  k&ni'6-p(fr.  s.  A  coveting 
fpreM  OTer  tfce  head. 

To  Canopy,  kAn'6-p^,  v.  a.  To  corcr 
with  a  canopy. ' 

Canorous,  ki-n6^rds.  a.  (512).  Mufi- 
cal,  tuneful. 

Cant  i'4nt.  s.  A  corrupt  dialc6b 
ufed  by  beggars  and  vagabonds ;  a  han  of 
fpeakine  peculiar  to  fome  certain  dafa  or 
body  ox  men;  a  whining  pretcnfion  to 
goodsels;  barbarous  jargon ;  addion. 

0r  It  is  fcarcely  tobe  cre£ted»  that  the.wri« 
ter  in  the  Spe^ator  figned  T.  fliould  adopc 
a  derivation  of  this  word  from  one  Jbubm 
Cant,  a  Scotch  Prefbyterian  Miniftcr,  when 
the  i/atin cantus't fo  ezpreflive  of  the fioj^in^ 
or  yvhining  tone  of  certain  preachers  is  fo 
obvious  an  etymology.  The  Cant  of  par- 
ticular profeflions  is  air  eafy  derivation  from 
the  fame  origin,  as  it  means  the  fetphrafes, 
the  routine  of  profeJffional  language,  refem- 
bling  the  chime  of  a  fong.  ^Moafti,  from 
which  Ibnae  derive  this  word,  is-ainiidi  left 
probable  etymology. 

To  Cant,  k4ot.  v.n.  To  ulk  la  the 
jargon  of  particuUtf  ptofeffioDa;  toipcak 
with  a  particular  tone. 

To  Cant,  ktet.  v.  a.  To  to&.or  fling 


Cantata,  kin-ti'tl  s.    balum.     A 

fong  (77). 
Cantation,  k&n-t&'Mn.  s.  The  aa 

of  finging. 
Canter,  k&n'tfir    8.  f98).    A  hypo- 
crite ;  a  (hort  gallop* 
CANTHA»tDEs»k4n-/ib4r'^-dds*  s.  Spa- 

nilh  flies,  ufed  to  raiie  bliftcfs. 
Canthus.  kinVi^As.    s.    Thccomcr 

of  the  eye. 
Canticle,  k&n^^kl.  s.     (405).     A 

fong ;  the  fong  of  Solomon. 
Cantlf,  kdn'tl.  s.    (405).  ♦A  piece 

with  comers. 
Cantlct,  kintl^t.  8.  (99).  Apiece» 

a  fragment.. 


CAP 


CAP 


A  book  or  fedioii 

ri  O^  Lad;   A  lillilll  <«lltMrii^ 

T  . .  Mn'rtu*  ^. «.  To  Svidc 

.    klu'tt^n-ltc/     V,  a. 

.  ;       ^.U,  »*   A  k  mi  of  cloth 

^      iU,  V.  II*  To  rdt* 

11.,  kJlci  tAs<   ▼.  0.     To  fo- 

c  Tdlof  cmncs,  con- 

Ca^jl  ajiir,  kin /O-fnlt*.    s.    A  lillk 

C^         '  ^  ■  ^    - '  n^.i_r,T  thilt  CO- 


"  c*?  on  die 

C  A  r  ,  r .  * ,   *^l'pd*4  a.  From  head 
f#  Jooc. 

r .  -  ^  .  ,1  r ,    Ir^lp'pi .pAr,    <•     A  for t 

^  I  Mn?-iil     4,    Sec  laC^pMhU. 

i_c        -  „  ,  ^  ^  -  H ,  tWe  lo  uoderft^^t  S 

cmndcB»;ahkt«rt«dfC*i  fiili^ptibU;  qui- 

C  ^  Ibc 

Cat  j.u't^.,     -,1  I^Viiius.^    A,     Wide, 
1.  ,'.  .:!    tf   tintajiiuJi;  dtcnftvc,  «<|uai 

iU.  V.  a. 


To  c    • 
To 

pew 


t^  1,  (jn).  The 

l^-Tf  cr  or  power  of 
(170). 


'1  .n.    v..  a, 

C  ^omoQ- 


C/irtft,  k4'pur,  i.  (^ft)*     A  ktlfh  Of 

jump* 
Cap* A,  kVpi^T,    V     '  picUc 

{•lint  fTTAWt  (P  the    i>oirth  oi    Frmcr,  itif 
*ttil»  Arc  pwklcti  {[If  c^tijig* 
fo  CArm.  i.4'pi>r.    v,  ti.     To  Jjuoce 
ftclkkitimirlj- 1  tw  9u^  for  ai«ifiin€Ol» 

Cafsriri  ki4  piV-riJir*  s.    iSfll-    A 

4Aiic-rf* 

CAft^ii,  Ici'p^iU.  t.    (aS)*     A  writ 

^^  of  ctctttliAil* 

Capjvi  AtfOHHt     k*ip-pil4A%6i*     A. 

Thr  ffiiic  wiJ^h  ir»pill4ry. 
C  A  f  1 1 L  Ji  1 1I  ir ,  ka{j-piWl re'-  «*    Sjrtip 

of  mjiidcnhiiif . 
CAflLtAwUNTt       It^-pUii  fn^nt,       I. 

$111  aO  thttad4t>r  kiim  whkh  gri^w  up  in  ihc 

middle  iifi  flow«r» 
C^pitLAiY*  KA|upU1i-Td-  t.  Rcfcni' 

blmg  haif9»  fmili»  minute* 
CAPit^ATio^.   kdp^pil  U'Mn.  V.     A 

fiTiAll  raroifitiitjon  of  vcfTLl** 
CAnxAi,,  kip^^44L  a.  fH8).    Rebt. 

ing  to  the  htaJ  ;  rrkimil  in   tbr   hi|i!v*!ft 
degree;  th*t  which  ;iffL-di  life;  Lhief.  prin- 

wfilifn  .  hookti 

Cafital*  Kip'<^  i^K    s~Thc  upper 

pan  of  0  |»i1bf  ;  tlie  chtef  dt^  nf  a  UJitiori* 
Capitaliv,  klp'^  taJ4t^/   ad,     to  a 

tmiaX  munficf,  fo  •«  10  aiff«^  liic^  «*  €>!«• 

tally  cnnvitfted* 

merAtitin  Ijy  Kca«Iw 
CAriruLAi^    ki-pUdi'M-bjr.  s     (88). 

TJve  twidy  of  the  (litttic*  of  a  chapter  \  u 

Tticmljcr  of  a  ehaptcf    4*j)» 
ToCapitulatf,  k4*pitiH'ii4ifc.(5iO* 

"T.  n*  To  draw  up  atiy  thtuje  in  t»«ad»  or 

articici  I  to  field  or  furteoder  on  ctn*ia 

i^tpulitioiij^ 

CAiTTULATtON,  k^-pltfhHi-U'Ma.  f- 

Self  uUtion,  term^  cgndkinDt* 
Capivx    riiEfcf  ki  jM^'vc  trfi6*     s.     A 

balfijm  tree. 
Capok,  btpn.  s.    (405)  {170)     A 

c^^araiedcock, 

Caponkierki  k4p*p6n-TiMr',  t.  A 
covered  lodgmcflt,  encompalT^d  witt  1  tiEiie 

CAfOTt  k^^ik**  s,  I^  when  one  par- 
ty mm  Sill  \h€  trkki  of  c*rd»  at  the  gituc 
of  Piquet- 

CAFuictj  k4-pr<^^iV.  or  kdp'rfiic 
FrtiU*  ^iicf »  whtjn. 
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^Thc  firft  manner  of  prononncing  this  word 
is  the  nioft  eftabliflied ;  but  the  fecond  does 
not  want  its  patron*.  Thus  Dr.  Young,  in 
his  Love  tf  fame  : 

«*  *Tis  true  great  fortanes  fome  great  men  con- 
fer ; 

"  But  often  ev*n  in  doing  right,  they  err : 

**  Vtom  ca/triegf  not  f|om  choice,  their  favours 
come; 

'•  They  give,  but  think  it  toil  to  know  to 
whom." 


a.  Whimfi- 
ad. 


s. 


L^.  j 


In- 


chicf 


Capricious,  ki-prifti'iis 

tal,  fanciful. 
Capriciouslv,     ki-prifh'As-W. 

Mlumficallr. 
Cafriciousness,  IcA-prifli'ds-n^s 

Humouft  wbimficailnefs. 
Capricorn,  kap'pid*  kom.  s.    One  of 

the  figns  of  the  zodiack,  the  winter  folftice. 
Capriole,  kSp-;^.6le'.    s.    Capriojes 

are  leaps,  fuch  as  horfes  make  in  one  and 

the  fame  place,  without  advancing  forward. 
Capstan,  kap'ftan.  s  A  cylinder  with 

levers  to  wind  up  any  great  weight. 
Capsular,  k^p (hifi-lar.  (452). 
Capsulary,  kkp'fhiL-lir-^, 

HoUew  like  a  cheft. 
Capsulate,  k^p'M  lite. 
Capsulated  kSp  M.U.t^ 

cfofedy  or  iiM^box. 
Captaim,  klp'tln.   s.    (208).  A 

eommander ;  the  commander  of  a  company 
'    in  a  regiment  $  the  chief  commander  of  a 

ftip ;  Captain  General,  the  general  or  com- 

mander  in  chief  of  an  army. 
Captainry,  kAp'tm  r4.  8.  llicpower 

over  a  certain  diftria^  the  chieftainfliip. 
Captainship,  kitp'tm.fhJp.    s.     The 

rank  or  poft  of  a  captain ;  the  condition  or 

poft  of  a  chief  commander. 
Captation,  kap.tA'lb^n.  5.  Thepiac- 

ttce  of  catching  favour. 
Caption,  k&p'iKdn.s.  The  aftoftak- 

11^  any  perfon. 
Captiou$,  k-Ap'Ms.  a.  (JI4).  Given 

tocavils,eager  toobjed ;  inl]dious,enfnaring. 
Captiously,  klp'(hul-U.  ad.  With  an 

inclination  to  objed.  ^     ' 

Captiousness,  kip'flidtn^s.  s.  Incli- 
.  nation  to  objeA ;  peeviihnefs. 
To  Captivate,  kdp't^.ydte.  v.  a.  To 
take  prifoncr,  to  bring  into  bondage;  to 
charm,  to  fubdue. 

CAptivation,  k4p.t*.v4'flian,  s.  The 

w6t  of  taking  one  captive. 
Captivs,  kftp'tiv.  s.  (140).  One  tak- 

di  ID  iNW ;  one  durmcd  bj  ^Bty. 


Fitc,  ftr,  fill,  ftt  ;---m^»  m^t  ;^irfne,  pin  ^^ 

Captivk,  kilp'tW.  a*  Made  prifiinerm 
war. 

Captivity,  kHp-tlv'^t*.  s.  Subjeaion 
by  the  fate  of  war,  bondoige;  flavcry,  iervi* 
tude.  » .     1. 

Captor,  kSp'tfir.  s.  (<66).  He  that 
takes  a  prifoner,  or  a  prise. 

Capture,  k^p'tlhAre.  ,3.  (461}.  The 
ad  or  pradice  of  taking  any  thing;  a 
prise. 

Capuchin* kip*ia-(h££n'.  8.  (ilj).  A 
female  garment,  confiding  of  a  eloak  AnJ 
hood,  made  in  imitauoB  of  the  dreia  of 
capuchin  mookjk 

Car,  kir.  s.  ,78).  A  fmall  carriage  of 
burden ;  chariot  of  war. 

Carabine,  or  Carbine,  kix-blne'.  s. 
A  fmall  fort  of  fire  armi. 

(O*  Dr.  Afli,  Bailey,  W.  JohnfioD,£ntick,»Qd 
Buchanan,  accent  Carabine  on  the  lafi  fylla^ 
ble,  and  Dr.  Jobnfon  and  Mr.  Perry  on  the 
firft  ;  while  Mr.  Sheridan,  Dr.  Afli,  Bu- 
chanan, Hr,  Johnfon,  and  Bailey,  accent 
Carhini  on  the  feft:  but  Mr.  Scott,  Entick, 
I'erry,  and  Kenrick,  nEiore  properly  on  the 
laft.  Thercafon  is,  that  if  we  accent  Car* 
hiMt  on  the  firft  fyllable,  the  laft  otight,  ac« 
cording  to  analogy,  to  have  the  /  ihort;  hoc 
a9  the  i  18  always  long,  the  accent  ought  to 
be  OB  the  laft  fyllable  (140}. 
Carbinier    k&r-  bd-n^dr'.  s.  A  fort  of 

light  horfemao.  '^' 

Carack,  kir'kk.  s.  A  large  flitpof 
bnrden,  galleon. 

four  gralnit;   a  manner  of  cspreffiog  the 

finends  of  gold. 
Caravak.  kdr'&^vdn  s.  (524).  Atfoop 

or  body  of  merchants  en*  pilgrims. 
Caravansary  kdr-4>van'sil-rt.  s.  A 

koofe  built  for  the  reception  of  trsvellera. 
CAKAWAY,kdr^*wA*  s.  A  plant. 
Carbonado,  kiT-b6-n&M6.   s.  .(92). 

Meat  cut  acrofs  to  be  broiled  (77). 
ToCarbonad',  k^r-b6M'd&.    v.  a. 

To  cut  or  hack  — Sec  LvjidBAOo. 
CarbukclEi  kir'bx'^nk-kl.  s.  (40J).  /^ 

jewel  Ihining  in  the  dark ;  ttA  i^t  or  pim- 
ple. 

Carbon cLEn,  kar1>5iik-kld.   a.    Set 

with  carbuncles ;  fpotted,  deformed  with 

pimples  v36a).  * 
Oarbuncolar,  Ur-bftng'kft-Hr.    a. 

Red  like  a  carbuncle. 
CARBuNctTLATiok,    kir*bi5ng-kft-l&'» 

fli An  •  s    The  blafti^g  6t  young  bud% 

I7  heat  or  cold. 
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^a6^  mirc^  ndr»  ii&t|«^i»lftbet  tAb, 

CAttAjA-r,  Idhr^Idirn^t.  s.    A  cbain  or 

C9&V  of  jewels. 
Caecas*  k^kds.  s.  (92).      A  <fead 

bodjrof  an  aiUBil;  the  deesTed  |Mit«  of 
*  MOf  tfaangr ;  the-  maki  psf ts,  without  ctrni- 

pfetion  cr  onwnwit ;  ia  gttoncryYaluiidof 

bonk 
CAnctLAGEf   ULr^s^-Udje* .   s«     (90) 

Prifioolees. 
Cabd,  k4rd.  s.  (92).  A  paper  painted 

wkto  fii|geni»  w£eA  ni  gmet  ^  tw  p^'cr  en 

wiiidi  the  frvent  points  of  the  compafr  are 

narked  under  the .  manpcr't  accdle ;  the 

infinunent  with  which  wool  m  combed. 
ToC^B.D»kiLTd.  V.  a.  To  comb  wool. 
CA1.11AICOMOM,  ThU'wordis  commonly 

pronotinced  Utf'dlb-mi&m.  s.  A  ihe- 

dtcioalfeed. 
Carder,  kir^dfir.  s,  (98).    One  thai 

cArdi  wool ;  one  that  pJayj  miich  at  cards. 
Caroi ACAL,  kAr-dVi'W* }  n  ^'  ^ 
Caawaci,  kkr'dMLk.       S  ^•^'''■*^^' 

faa^'viiif  the  ^ftoliry  of  iaWgoratnig, 
Cakdiwai.*  kJtr'd^nil.  a.  (88 j.   Prin- 

opal,  chief. 
Cardivai.,  kVd&ndl.  s.    One  of  the 

chief  gotefwas  of  the  diarchy 
Caaoivalati,  Hr'd^-n&-Ute    7 
Caboimalshif,  Hr'dA-na.ihip.  J  ^' 

Tbe^ekxaBdnakdzaardinal 
Caaow ATCH9  kird'in4dh.  s.  A  match 

itade hj  d^ppingapiece  of  acard  inmeked 

l»%ilnir ;  apatty  at  cards. 
Care,  kAre  s.  Solicicude,  anxiety,  con- 
cern ;  eautHm ;  regjml,  charge  heed  10  or 

da  to  ipeeferfatioii;  the  ohj^  of  care,  or 

ofUrre. 
To  Car  I,  k-Arc.  t,  n.     To  be  anxious 

or  jblkttoiis,  to  he  inclined,  to  be  difpofed  ; 

to  he  a^eScd  with. 
Carrcr\z£d,  iare'krdzd.  a.  (359). 

Brokea  wkh  care  ind  folidtude. 
To  CARitK.ki-ri^n'.  T.  a.  To  caulk, 

to  ftop  i2p  kado. 
Caaeer,  IdrMi^.  8.    The  ground  on 

wlucharacekrao;  a  conrfe,  a  race ;  full 

Ipeed,  fwift  modoa  ;  conrie  of  adiOR. 
ToCarxer,  ki-ri^r'.  v.  n.  To  run  with 

fwift  motion. 
Careful.  kare'fM.  a.  Anxious,  folici- 

tooa,  IjbII  of  concern ;  prorident,  diligent, 

cautioaa  ;  watchful. 
CARRfvLtY,  ki^rc'ftU^.    ad.      In  a 

mama  that  Ihows  care ;  hecdiully,  watch- 

CAR8YVL!fiss,Mre'f&l.n£f.  s»    Vigi- 


bUl  ;*«-&ll ;>— p^^nd  :*-/Mn,  this. 

Carelessly,  kAreldf-W.  ad.  'Negli- 
gently, heedlefaly. 

Cakklrssness,  kirel^f-nds.  s.  Heed- 
leffnefs,  inattention. 

Carh.ess,  kure'lds.  a.  Without  oire, 
without  folicitude,  unconcerned,  negligent, 
heedlefs,  cnmindful,  chccrfui,  undi/lurbed ; 
nnmoYcd  byjunconcoriicd  at. 

To  CARf  6s,  kd-r^s'.  v.  a.  To  endear, 
to  limdic. 

Caress,  ki'rSs.  s.  An  slA  of  endear- 
ment* 

Caret,  ki'r^t.  s.  A  not^  which  (hew* 
where  ibmething  interlined  Iboitid  be  read, 
a»  A* 

Cargo,  kir'gi.  s.    Tbt  ladbg  of  a 

fiiip. 

Caricature,  kir-iV.i,tfl-6re'.  (461), 

{Jr  This  word, though  not  in  Johnfon,  I  have 
not  fcrupled  to  infcrtjfrom  us  frequent  aiid 
legitimate  ufagc.  Baretti  tells  ur,  that  the 
literal  fenfe  of  this  word  is  certa  guaaiita  di 
mmiinwiu  cbej!  $Mttte  ntlT  arcbibufo  9  ahrv^ 
which,  in  Engliih,  fignifies  the  charge  of  a 
gun :  but  its  metaphorical  fignification,  and 
the  only  one  in  which  the  Ecghfb  ufe  it,  is, 
as  he  tells  as,  dUbifi  atuhe  di  ritraiU  ridUolo  in 
cut  finfi grandtminte  actrefdute  i  dijetti^  whcR 
applied  to  paintings,  chiefly  portraits,  that 
heightening  of  fome  features  and  kywering 
others,  which  we  call  in  £ngli/h  OTercharg^ 
ing,  and  which  will  make  a  very  ugly  picf 
tuf  e,  not  unlike  a  handfome  pcrfbn :  whence 
any  exaggerated  oharaaer,  which  is  redun^ 
dant  in  fome  of  its  patu,  and  defedire  ia 
others,  is  called  a  Caricature. 

Caries.  k4'rd-iz.  s.  (99).  Rottennefi. 

Cariosity,  k4-r^-us  it^.   Rottcnnels. 

Carious,  k4'r*-rts.  a.  (314).  Rotten. 

Cark,  kirk.  s.  Care,  anxiety. 

To  Ca«  k,  kirk.  V.  n.  To  be  carcfulj 
to  be  ansious. 

Carle,  k4rl  s.  A  rude,  brutal  man, 
chnrL 

Car  line  Thistle,  kir-line-Mis'fl.  s, 
A  plant. 

CARLiNCs,kir11ng«.s.  In  a  (hip,  tim- 
bers lying  fore  alid  aft. 

Carman,  kir'man.'s.  (RR).  A  mati 
whofe  employment  it  is  to  drive  cars. 

CARMRLiTfe,  k.ir'm^-lite.  «.  (156'.  A 
fort  of  pear;  one  of  the  (vdcr  of  White 
Friars. 

Capminatiye,  k^r-min't-tiy.  tf.  Car- 
minatiYes  are  fuch  things  asdifpel  wind  and 
promote  inlcn(&ble  peripiration. 

CARMiNATivk,  kLr.roin'4-tJv.  a.  Bc- 
lo^giog  t9  €annijiatfyca<i^7). 
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C>  (559)— ^^tc,  ftr,  fill. 

Car  MINK,  Icir-mine'.  s.   A  powder  of 

a  bright  red  or  crimfon  colour. 
t2r  Dr.  Johnfon,  Sheridati,  Aih,  and  Simdi, 

accent  this     ord  on  the  fixft  fyllable ;  but 

Mr.  rtares.  Dr.  Kenrick,  Mr.  Scott,  Perry, 

Bochanan,  and  Entick,  more  properly  on  the 

iaft :— for  the  reafoil,  fee  C  ARBf  nb. 
Carnage*  kdr'nidje.  s.  •,90.1.  Slaugh- 

ttti  havock ;  heapi  of  fleih. 
Carnal,  kAr'nAl  a.  (88).  Flefliiy,  not 

fptritual ;  luftlnl,  lecherous. 
Carnalitv,  kcir-nil^6-t6.  s.      Flefiily 

Inft ;  groflkeft  of  mind. 
Carnally,  kcLr'n:llU  ad.  According 

to  the  fiefli,  not  fpiritnaUy. 
Carnaln  i*  s8,  kdr'a^l-n^s.  s.  Csirnality. 
Carnation, k&r-ni'flidn.  s.Thename 

of  the  natiiral  fleih  colour. 
Carnslion  kir>nile'yAn  s.  (113).  A 

^eciou  ftone,  more  commonly  written  and 

pronomiced  ComeSam, 
Carmeous,  k4r'nd-fls.  a.  Flefliy. 
To  Carnifv,  kilr'n^-fl.  v.  n.  To  breed 

fleih. 
Carnival,  kir'n^-vil.  s.     The  fcaft 

held  tn  Roman  Catholic  countries  before 

Lent. 
CARNiTOROus,kir*nlvV&-r^s.a.  Flefli- 

oting  (ji8.) 
Carnosity,  k&r-n&s's^-t^.  s.     Flefliy 

ezcrefcence. 
Carnous,  k^r'nfts.  a.  (314).     Fleihy. 
CaroB)  k4-r6b'.  s.     A  plant. 
Carol,  k&'riiK  s.  (166.)    ATong  of 

joy  and  exultation  ;fong  of  devotion. 
To  Carol,  k&r'r&l.  v.  n.  To  fmg,  lo 

warble. 
To  Carol,  k&r'r^L  v.  a.  To  praife,  to 

oeiebrzte* 
Carotid,  ki-r6t'ld.  a.     Two  arteries 

whife  ariie  out  of  the  afcending  trunk  of 

the  aorta. 
Carousal,  k&-r6A'da.  s.  (88).   A  fcf- 

tival. 
To  Carouse,  U-rddz^  v.  n*  To  drink, 

to  quaff. 
To  Carouse*  k4-r6&z'.  v.  a.  To  drink. 
Carousir,  k&.r^&'zdr'.  s.  (98).      A 

drinker,a  toper. 
Carp,  kkrp.  s.    A  pond  fi(h. 
To  Carf,  k&rp»  ▼.  n.   Toccnfure,  to 

caviL 
Carprktsr,  k&r^pte-tAr.  $.(98)*  An 

artificer  in  wood. 
Carpentry,  k&r'pte-tr^.  s.  The  trade 

«f  a  carpenter. 
CARPKRy  kir'pdr*  i.  (98).  A  cavilkr* 


Bt ;— 4iid»  mil  ;^-^hie,  pin  ;«^ 

Carpet*  k&r-plt.  s.  (99).  Aqovertng 

of  various  colours ;  ground  vRfifgated  with 

flowers;  to  be  on  the  cafpet,iftobethc 

fabjed  of  coniideratiott. 
To  Carpet,  kir'pit.  ▼•  a.    To  fprea^ 

with  carpets^ 
Carping,  k&r'ping.  part,  au    (410). 

Capticras,  oenforius. 
C  A  H  F I N  G  l  Y,  k^^ping-1^.  ad .  Captioui^ 

ly»  ceororioufly. 
Carriage,  kdr^ridje.  s.  (90),  llie  a(5l 

of  carrying  or  tranfporting ;  vehicle ;  the 

frame  upon  which  cannon  is  carried ;  be- 

havioiir ;  condudl ;  manmment. 
Carrier,  kAr'r^^r.s.  One  who  carries 

fomething ;  one  whofe  trade  is  to  carry  pi« 

geqns ;  a  mei&nger ;  a  fpecies  of  pigeons. 
Carrion,  kar  rd-Cin.  s.  (166}.      The 

carcafs  of  fonethiog  not  proper  for  food  ^ 

a  name  of  reproach  For  a  worthlcls  woman  ; 

any  fleih  fo  corrupted  as  not  to  be  fit  for 

food. 
Carrion,  kir'r^-^n.  a.     Relating  to 

carcaiTcs. 
Carrot,  kir'rftt.  si  {166).     Garden 

root. 
Carroti-nRss,  kir'rAt-^-nfis.  s.    Red- 

nefsof  hair. 
Carroty,  kar'rat-**  a.  Spoken  of  red 

hair. 
To  Carry,  kir'rd.  ▼.  a.    Tt)  convey 

from  a  pkce  $  to  bear,  to  have  about  one  7 

to  convey  by  force ;  to  eSc6^  any  thing  ; 

to  behave,  to  condudl ;  to  bring  forward  ; 

to  imply,  to  import;  to  fetch  and  bring,  as 

dogs ;  To  carry  off,  to  kill ;  To  carry  on, 

to  promote,   to   help  forward ;  To  carry 

through,  to  fupport  to  the  lafi. 
To  Carry,  kar'r^.  v  n.  A  horfe  is  laid 

to  carry  wdl,  when  his  neck  is  arched,  and 

he  holds  his  head  high. 
Cart,  k^rt.  s.  (92)  A  wheel  carriage, 

«M  commonly  for  luggage ;  the  vdiicle  io 

whidi  aiminalsare  carried  to  ezecutiioiL. 
To  Cart,  kart.  v.  a.     To  expofe  in  a 

cart. 
To  Cart,  Hn.  v.  n.  To  nfe  carts  for 

carriage. 
Cart-horsb,  k&rt'hdrfe.  s.     A  coarie 

unwieldly  horfe. 
Cart-load,  kirt-lMe'.  s.  A  quantity 

of  any  thing  piled  on  a  cart ;  a  ^ouitity  fuf- 

fident  to  load  a  cart. 
Cartway,  kirt'wA.  $.  A  way  throueh 

which  a  carriage  may  conveniently  travel. 
Cart-blamche,   k&rt-bl4nfh'.  s.     A 

blank  paper,  a  paper,  to  be  filled  up  with 

Xuch  conditions  as  the  parfon  to  vrhom  it  as 
fent  thinks  proper. 
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—  AJ^md^e,  n^»  o&t;  t&be,  tAb, 

Cajltzls  U^r'tA.  s.     A  wriiing  con- 

tuaiog  ftipolationf* 
CAtrKB,  ki^r'tAr.  s,  (98).    Tb^  man 

vfao  dcives  a  cait* 
Cartilage,  kir'ti-lMje,  s.  (90).     A 

fiaooth  md  folui  body,  fofttr  th»a  »  booe, 

hmtharda  cbaa  a  ligunenc. 
Cartilagikeous,    kibr'l^-li'JMi. 

ytis.  (II3). 
Cartilagiiioi7s»    k4r-t4*ttdj< 

n^s  (5I4')- 
Canning  oT  cartOa^. 
CAiirooji»  k&r-tWn'.  ».  Apawmiogor 

dn^mg  upon  large  paper. 
CAKTOurH,ViT-ioAtlh'.  s.     A  cafe  of 
wood  thiee  inches  tUd  at  tlte  bottom, 
hoL^ng  baUi.    It  u  find  oot  of  a  hobit  or 
fmal)  mortar. 
CART.AGB,      ?jy^trUjC.   {90).    J$. 

A  cafe  of  paper  or  parchment  filled  with 

gwpowdcr,  Qled  for  the  greater  ezpeditioo 

in  cnarpi^  gana* 
Ca*t«.vt,  kkrt'T&t.  5.  The  track  made 

by  a  cart  wHed. 
CA&TULAaT,  kir'tftfi-tt-r*.  s.  (461) 

A  place  where  pspen  are  kqit. 
CAK-nraiGHT,  kirtVitc- 1.  A  maker  of 

caffa* 
To  CA»rfc,  kkrv.  v.  a.  To  cut  wood, 

eriZone;  to  cat  meat  at  the  table;  to  en- 

gfave ;  to  dioofe  ooe'a  own  part. 
ToCsavK.  kirv.  V,  n.  To cxercife  the 

trade  of  a  fcnlptor ;  to  perform  at  table  the 

office  of  fnpplt«og  the  compapy. 
CAavrR.K&rV^T  5.(98).  A  fculptor; 

he  titat  cau  ap  the  neat  at  the  table  ;  he 

that  choaTes  Ux  him£elf. 
Cakvisg.  kir'vbg.  s*  (410).     Sculp- 

turCy.£^at!C%  carred. 
Carwucle.  kir''1ak-kU  s.  (405-)     A 

teafl  pcotidictaDce  of  fleih  (81). 
C A8CADS ,  kif-kide'.  s.     A  cataraa,  a 

water-fafl. 
Case,  kAJc.  s.     A  covenng.  a  box,  a 

Ibeash ;  the  onter  part  of  a  haufc ;  a  build* 

si^  unfitrnHhof* 
Casc-xnife,  kilc'nife.  s.  A  large  kit- 

dMsknlfie. 
Cass-skot,  kiic'Ih^t.  s.   Ballets  cn- 

dofed  in  a  caie. 
Casi,  kife.  s-  Condition  with  teprd 

to  ootward  ciromifianfet ;  ftate  of  things ; 

in  phyiidt,  jbte  of  the  body ;  condition  with 

regard  ta Wanne£i,  or  health ;  contbgeoce ; 

qoeftiott  rtbttnr  to  particiikr  pcrfoat  or 

ihingi;  r^rdcautioQ  of  any  qtieftion  or 
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fiate  of  the  body,  mind,  or  affiibn ;  the  ira^ 
riation  of  nount  i  lo  caft,  if  it  fluwld  hap^ 
pen. 

To  Cass,  kilfe.  v.  a.  To  put  in  a  cafe 
or  cover ;  to  ovnt  «s  acafie  \  toftrip  off  the 
covering. 

To  CASENARDBNykilfeli&r-dn.v.a.  To 
hatden  on  the  otttfide. 

Casematb,  k:ife'm4te.  s.  A  kind  of 
▼aolt  or  arch  of  fione-work. 

CAS£iitcNT,k^ze'm£nt  s.  A  vrindow 
opening  upon  hinges. 

Caseworm.  k^iVwArm.  s.  A  grab 
that  makes  itfelf  a  cafe. 

Cash,  kalb.  s.   Money^  rieady  monef. 

CASH-^EEPf a,  k&ih'k^^p-(^.  &  A  man 
cntrafted  with  the  money. 

Cashkwnut,  ka-(h^5'n&t.  s.     A  tree. 

Cashier,  ki-ft^^'.  s  (275).  He 
that  has  charge  of  th^  mcuey. 

To  Cashier,  ki-fh^r'.  v.  a.  To  dif- 
card,  to  difinififrom  a  poft. 

Cask,  klfk.  s.     A  barrel. 

Casc^ue,  k4fk.  s.  (415).  A  helmet, 
armour  for  the  head. 

CAs*BT»kas'kit.  $.  (96).  Afmallbox 
Off  cheft  for  jewels. 

To  Cassate,  kls'sdtc,  t.  a.  (91).  To 
vacate,  to  invalidate. 

Cassation,  k^-siL'fhAn  s.  A  making 
null  or  void. 

Cassavi. 

Cassada, 
can  plant* 

Casma,  UiWMA.  s» 
nKntiouedby  Mofcs, 

Cassiowary  kalVihi-^wdrfi.  s.  A 
large  bird  of  prey* 

Cassock,  k4s's6k.  s.  (166).  A  dofe 
garment. 

Cassweed,  kds'w^M.  s.  Shepherd** 
pouch. 

To  CASTjkdft.  V  a.  (79),  To  throw 
with  the  hand;  to  darow  away,  as  ufele£i 
or  noxious ;  to  throw  dice,  or  lots ;  to  thrvw 
in  wreftling ;  to  throw  a  net  or  fnare  ;  t« 
drive  by  violence  of  weather  ;  to  leave  be- 
hind in  race ;  to  ihed,  to  let  fall,  to  mouk  ; 
to  lay  afide,  as  fit  to  be  worn  no  longer ;  to 
ovcrweigh,  to  n»ke  to  preponderate,  to  de- 
cide by  overbalancing ;  to  compute,  to  reck- 
on, to  calculate  ;  to  contrive,  to  plan  out ;  to 
fix  the  parts  in  a  play ;  to  dired  the  eye ; 
to  form  a  oaould  ;  to  model,  to  form ;  To 
caft  away,  to  Ihipwreck ;  to  wafte  in  profu- 
fion ;  to  ruin  ;  To  caft  down,  to  deje^,  to 
dcprcfs  the  mind;  to  caft  off,  to  difcard,to 
diflmrdeo  one's  felf ;  to  leave  behind  •,  To 
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Gift  out,  to  turn  oat  of  doors;  to  vent,  to 
ipeak ;  To  caft  up,  to  compute,  to  calcu- 
late ;  to  vomit. 

To  Cast,  kift.  v.  n.  (92).  To  con- 
eriV^  to  turn  the  thoughts  to ;  to  admit  of 
a  form  by  cafting  or  melting;  to  waq>,  to 
grow  out  of  form. 

Cast,  k4ft.  s.  The  aft  of  cafting  or 
throwing,  a  throw;  ftate  of  any  thing  eaft 
or  thrown ;  a  ftroke,  a  touch ;  motion  of 
the  eye ;  the  throw  of  dice ;  chaqce  from 
the  caft  of  dice ;  a  mould,  a  form ;  a  fhade, 
or  tendency  to  any  colour ;  exterior  ap- 
pearance ;  manner,  air,  mien ;  a  flight  of 
hawks. 

Castanet,  kls'td  ndt.  s.  Small  fhells 
of  ivory,  or  hatd  wood,  which  dancers  rat- 
tle in  their  hands. 

Castaway, kds'idwi.  s  Apcrfonloft, 
or  abandoned  by  providence. 

Castcllin,  kds-tilTin. 

Castkllaik,  kis't^lUae, 
Conftableofacaftle. 

Caster,  kAs'tfir,  s.  A  thrower,  he 
that  cafts;  a  calculator,  a  man  that  calcu- 
lates fortunes. 

To  CAirroATE,  kSs't^-gAte.  v.  a. 
(91).    To  chaftifc,  to  chaften,  to  punifh. 

Castigation,  kls-te  gA'fli4n.  s.  Pen* 
ance,  difcipline;  puni&ment,  correftion; 
emendation. 

Castigatory,  kas't^.g&-tdr-^.  a. 
Punitive  (514). 

Casti  L E  Soap,  kds't^6l-s6pe.  s.  A  kind 
of  foat>. 

CA8TiN0-!fET,kisYingii^t.  s.  A  net 
to  be  thrown  into  the  water  by  hand  to 
catch  6ih. 

Castle,  kls'fl.  s.  (472);  A  houfe  for- 
tified^ Cai^Iesin  the  air,  proje^s  witjiout 
reality. 

Castled,  kds'fld.  a.  (405)  (472). 
Fumiflied  with  caftlcs. 

Castling,  kittling,  s.  An  abor- 
tive. 

Castor,  kis'tAr.  s.  (98).    A  beaver. 

Ca  stor eu  m .  kif-t&'r^-Am.  s  In  phar- 
macy, a  liquid  matter  endofed  in  bags  or 
purfes,  near  the  anus  of  the  cafior,  faliely 
taken  for  hb  tefticles. 

CASTRAMBTATlONjkdftnVm^tA'Mn. 

s.    The  art  or  pradice  of  encamping. 
To  Castrate,  kas'trdte.  v,  a.     To 

geld ;  to  take  away  the  ohfceoe  pans  of  a 

writing. 
Castration,  kis-trA'fhto.  5.  The  aft 

of  gcldidg. 


I  kls'tril.  15.(99). 


Casteril, 

Castrbl, 
mean-or  degenerate  kind  of  hawk. 

Castremsian,  kif-crdn'lh^4n.  s.  Be« 
longing  to  a  camp. 

Casual,  k&zh'a4}.  a.  (451)  (453). 
Accidental,  ariiing  from  chance. 

Casually  kizh'u41-l(&.  ad.  Accident-- 
ally,  without  deiign. 

Casualnebs,  kizh'{i41*n&.  s.  Acct- 
dentalnefs* 

Casualty  kizh'A-Al^t^.  (•  Accident^ 
a  thing  happening  by  chance. 

Casuist,  kizh'tL-Mk.  s.  One  that  du- 
dies  and  fettles  cafes  of  confcience. 

Casuistical,  kizh-Ck-ls'ti-k&l.  a.  Re- 
lating to  cafes  of  confcience. 

Casuistry, klzh'Ws-trd.B.  ITie  fci- 
ence  of  a  caibift. 

CATnkAt  s.  A  domeftick  animal  that 
catches  mice. 

Cat,  kit.  s.     A  fort  of  ftitp. 

Cat-o'-nine-tails,  kit-^Unine'tUz.  s. 
(8S).  A  whip  with  nine  laflics. 

Catachresis,  klt-i  kr^'sls.  s.  (^20). 
The  abufe  of  a  trope,  when  the  words  are 
too  far  wrefted  from  their  native  fignifica- 
txon  ;  as  a  voice  beautiful  to  the  ear. 

CATACHRESTicAL,k4t4-krds't£.kAl.  a. 
Forced,  far  fetched. 

Cataclysm, kit'i-kllzm. s.  Ad.lBgc 
an  iuundatioo. 

Catacombs,  kdt'i-komz.  $.  Subter- 
raneous cavities  for  the  burial  of  the  dead. 

Catalepsjs,  kit  &-l^pVis.  s.  A.difeafe 
wherein  the  patient  is  without  (cafe,  and  re- 
mains in  the  £une  poftnre  in  vrfaich  the  dif  * 
eafe  feized  him. 

Catalogue,  kAt'&46g.  s.  (338).  An 
enumeration  of  particulars,  a  lift. 

CATAMouNTAiN.ku.t-d'in6An'tln.  b.  A 
fierce  auimal  refembling  a  cat. 

Catafuact,  kit'&-frakc.  s.  A  horfew 
man  in  complete  armour. 

Cataplasm,  kit'a-pULzm.  s.  A  poul- 
tice. 

Catapult,  kit'a-pfth.  $.  (489).  An 
engine  ufed  anciently  to  throw  fttfoes. 

Cataract,  kSt'd-rikt.  s.  A  fall  of 
water  from  on  high,  a  cafcade. 

Cataract,  kat'd-rakt.  s.  An  infpifla- 
tion  of  the  cryftalline  humour  of  the  eye  ; 
ibmetimcs  a  pellicle  that  hinders  the  light. ' 

Catarrh,  kk-t&i'.  b.  A  defluaion  of 
a  iharp  ferum  from  the  glands  about  the 
httd  and  throat. 
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CAri       -;^,^^, 

:„a;:^,  ;.  A  form  ©f 

charts  i*  f'j  au  j*i<3n  the  uniiiili>i<ftcd  «ock 

Ca   iv  ^4i-f-ki'men*  i.  One 

-  yn  m  the  firft  rudiment*  ^  ChiiJU- 

■   .i©i). 
CATiCMUmixtCAL,  min'^* 

^•f    ^1      (509 J.     i       :^    ,^r  10  J,e 

Cat  fnoRicALtv,  Ui4-g^'^.kil  ^,iA 

Cat? OUR  V,  kiit'l^6r  *  s.     A  claf*,  sn 

r^Jik,  nu  order  of  idrit,  |iredicarm-nt« 
CATfc>rAitiAH,kAt.^*i;i't^.4n.  ik,  Kch\* 

ing  to  a  cham, 

ToCatenat*!,  kit'^-n^te.  ?.  a.   To 
CATimATiOK,  k4t4.B4'fliAiw  •*  LwOc, 

To  Cat  Ik,  k^'tur^  v.  a*  £98),  To  pro- 
vide fo&rf,  1^  hny  IB  vifltiftU. 

Catk*,  kilter,  s.  l*he  four  of  eir4£ 
■nddice. 

Cat**  ecu  Jin,  ki't6r-k^t-$it.  s.  A 
petty  fji^opntCi  one  rcbud  bf  bbod  or 
mind«     , 

Cater  I  Rj  ia'liir*^r.  *♦  A  purveyor. 

CAriiuss,  k4'tiir*rds    1.    A  woman 

employed  to  prnviik  TiauaU. 

CATFft  FILL  ATI,    k^t'tur-iil-liV.  s.    A 

worm  fiiftajned  by  Jcarc*  wid  Imiit;  a  pLaot. 
To  Catkhwaci.»  klt't^r-w.WL    v   n- 

To  nijlkt  1  noiic  ^^  cats  in  ruttinsr  Uta<  ; 
to  make  aijy  offcnlive  or  ^dtoua  ooile* 

Cat££,  k4tes«  3.  Vbnds,  too  J,  4\{k 

of  me:^» 
Catfish,  kilt'fUll,  s.  A  fea  fifh iinfac 
Wtft-lndici. 

CATMAftTiCAt,  H^lkr'ii'lM.     \ 
CjiTftARTiCK,  ki-lMr'tik.  J^' 

CATHAitTICItt  k^.f/j^'tlk,  S,  (509).  A 

iTtedictne  to  purge  downward. 

CATHAfLTtCALMSSf  ki'/iir't^k^- 

n<!i.   s,    Ftirging  qtldhjr 

CATWEAo,k=*t'hed  &.  Iti  a  flrip,  a  piece 
t»f  timber  wiib  two  (hiTcn  tt  one  tnd,  hav- 
ui^  a  rope  and  a  block  ;   1  kind  of  fof$t. 

Cathedral,  U.^^'dr^  a,  (88). 
Epifcf^pRl,  totitamUig  the  ke  nf  «  biIhop-| 
belonging  to  ta  epLfcdpal  clmrdi* 

CAT**Er>nAL,  ki-zMMrlli:.  tS5),  Th0 
head  church  of  t  diiK^fc^ 
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Catherine-pear»  k5/i&-ilir-ria-p4re'«  s. 

An  inferior  kind  of  pear. 
^This  proper  name  ought  to  be  written 

witli  as  a  in  the  fccondfy liable  inftead  of  ^, 
~'as  it  coiiie:)  ff  om  the  Greek  K»ixpo>>  figoi- 

(jing^re. 
eATHETEfe,ki/W-tAr.  s.  (9^)'  A  hol- 
**  low  and  fomcwBat  erookcd  inilnimciit  to 

.thruft  into  the.  bladder,  t^aflillr  ifi  bringing 

away  the  urine  wfaen^che  paflage  is  flopped. 
G/iT>iOLFi..,kat'h6l/.  s.  fii  afli'ip,two 

little  holesaftem  abovathe  gutt  rpoikipdrts. 
OA^TH^LicisWi  R;^*-/^*r^  sizm.  s.  Ad-' 

herence.  to  t^e  Catholick  Church. 
dATfirtLieic,  lc^A'6-lik.'a;-  URiverfal 

or  general. 

GATHOLfcoN,  k4-/^6r6^k6ii;'  s*    An' 

univeH^I  mtdicitie,' 
CAf  kInS,  kat'klnu.^.  Imperfect  flow- 
ers hanging  from  tree^,  10  mannerof  a  rope 
'  or  cat'^-t^jL      . . 
Catling,  klitllng  s  A.difniembcfing 

•kbiii,  ufedby  fyrgeens;.  catgut,fiddlc^f  ifigs. 
Catmikt,  kat'minc.  ».   A  plant. 
CAfkiPtRrcAt,  Mt-6p'tr5-Ml.   a* -Re"' 

latiog  til  the  catoptrjcks,  or  vH^ott  by  reflect 
.  tioiu  1  -  '    • 

CitToPTRiCKs,  kdt-op'trlks.  -s.  Thkt 
'*  part  of  dpttd^s  which  4X6atft  of  ^oa  by  fe. 

flexion.     ■       , 
Cat  PIPE,  kat'pipe.  s.  Catcaf. 
Cat's- BYB,  kits'i.  s.  A  ftonc, 
CatVfoot,  kdts'fiit.  s.  Alehoof. 
Cat*s-head,  kdts'h^d:  4-    A  kind  o£ 

•ppU. 
CAT^iLypR,  kit'sll-viir.  s.    (98).     A 

kind  of  fofli>.  • 
CiT's-TAit.  kdts'tdlc.  s.  A  longrouiid 

iubftance  that  grows  upon  nut  trees ;  a  kind 

ofreed. 
Catsup^      univerfally     pmnonnced 

k£tfh'dp.  s/  A  kind  of  pickle.  . 
Cattle,. kk'tl.  s.    (405),  Beafts  of 

yadure,  not  wUd  nor  don^euick* 
CAvALCADE/kiiv  dl-Vide'.  s.     (524}. 

A  proceilion  on  horfcback.        ' 
Cavalikr.  t:av4-lWr.  s. '(275).     A 

horfeman,  a  knighr;  a  gay,  fprightly  milita- 
ry man ;  the  appellation  of  the  pa^ty  of  King 

Charles  the  Firft. 
Cavaler,     k5v-i4^6r'.      a.      Gay, 

%r^htly,  warlike ;  generou*,  brave;  >dtl- 

dainful,  haughty. 
Cavalierly,      kiy  l*1^^r'l^.         ad. 

Hauglitilyi  arrogantly,  dildainfuUy. 
Cavalry,  k\ril-r*.     Horfe  troops. 
To  Catati,  kk'ritc.  v.  a.  To  hollow. 


Cavaziok,  ki-yi'^ihAn.  s.  Tie  hollow^ 

ing  of  the  earth  for  cellarage 
Caudle,  kiw'dl.  s.  {405>  A  mixture 

of  wine  and  other -ihgredients,  given  to  wo-- 

men  in  childbed.         ^  . 

Cave,  k^v^.    s.    AcsivcjrQt,  SLsHen  ;  a 

hollow,  any  hollow  place. 
CAyRAT,.ki'v^-it.  Sv  A  caveat  is  an 

intimation  given  to  fonte  ^^orduiary  or  co 

def^aftical  judge,  noti(yiBg,to  him,  th^  he 

ought  to  beware  howiie  a  As.  • 
Caver.k,  kiv'iirn,  s,  (555  J-^  A  hollow 

pUce  in  t^  ground.  •     •  . 
CAviiRNFD,Hv'ilrnd.  a.  (jj6i).  Foil 

of.cavcmsi  hoUoWy. excavated;  i&habitUi|^ 

a  cavern. 
Cavernous,  k&v'6r-ni\s.   a.    (sST)* 

.  FuU  of  csMtnA     >     • 
Gavesson.  k4v'6f  fi'^n.  s.  (9«).  A  fort 

of  nofcband  ibr'a-fiorffc.  . 
CAUFi  khvff.  5.  A  cfieft  with  holes,  to 

kifcp  fifti  alfvc  in  the  water. 
Caught,  kWt.  (213)  (393).     Part. 

paf^.  from  To  catch*  i 

Caviare,  kirv^^.  $.    The. eggs  of  a 

flprgcVn  falted.^ , 
0-  Either  the  fpcUing  or, the  pcofi\iBciaci«R 
yti  this  ji¥Qrd  (bould  ht  ateeced  .  we  hfRV  no 

inflance  in  the  language  of  fottOilNig  mrr, 
<    ^re  A  the^anei^rfpelliflg  fum»  to  haw  boeti 

Caviare ;   tHongh  Buchanan-,  and  Bailey,  in 

compliaiiee  wi^  the  pronunciation,  fpcU  it 
,  ^avf^r,  and' W.  Johnfton  CatAMr;  and  A&i, 
'  -  as  a  lef8ufual-fpelling,C<rp/rr .-  but  theDii:- 

'  tionary  De  la  Crufca  fpells  it  CaviaU* 
.1*0  Cavil,  k-Av'lKv.n.  (159).  Toraifc 

:captious  and  frivolous  olpije^ons. 
To  C^viL,yLv'il.  V.  a.   To  receive  or 

treat  ;with  objeAionsv 
CAviLt  kav^iL  s.  A  falle  or  frivolous 

obje&ioii. 
Cavillation.  k^v-lUA'Atiii.  f .  The 

dii^fition  to  make  captious  objedlons* 
Caviller,  kdv^vU^Ar    «.    Aftttn£ur 

adverfiuy,  a  captious  di^utant;^   ' 
Cavellihgly.  kiv^U'ling*!^.  ad.  la  a 

cavilHng  manner. 
CAVfLLOvsyklLv'vU.lds.  a.  Fnllofob- 

je^ioos. 
Cavity  .kAv'^^^.  s»  (511).  Hollow- 

Be(s,.  hollow. 
Cauk,  kiiwk.  »,  A  cearfe  talfcy  fpar. 
Caifl,  kk^l.  s.  The  net  in  which  wo- 
men enclofe  their  hair,  the  hinder  port  of  a 

woman's  cap;  any  kind  of  fihall  net ;  the 

bcegumeiit  in  ^N^ich  the  guts  are  enclofed  ; 

a  thin  membrane  enclo&ig  (hcliead  of  ibac 

childrea  when  bora. 
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tcfm  for  fsch  plants  aw  hare  a  true  fttlk. 
CiVLIFLCyWER,     k611^-flA4-dT.      8.     A 
^MCICS  Ok  CwiM^C* 

Causablb,  kiw'z4-W.  a.  (405).  That 
wfaidnnar  be  caoftd. 

€avsal>  K&w'dQ.  a.  Relating  to 
caafet. 

CAvsAbiTY,  k^w-zdre-t£.  s.  The 
ageuy  of  a  canie,  the  quality  «f  caflfing. 

Causatiom,  kiw-z4'thAn;  s.  Ihe 
aft  or  power  df  cas6og. 

Cavsati7e,  kiw'zi-tlv.  a.  (iy7) 
Thai  exprdTes  a  caide  or  reafoa. 

CAvsAToii,k^w-zVt{l^r.  s.  {s^i}>  A 
caafw  ;  an  aachor  (98)* 

Cause^  kiwx  s.  That  which  produces  i 
orefiefts  aoy  thing,  ilie  efficient;  the  rea- 
foa, modye  to  aoj  thing;  fabjed  of  Uttga- 
ctoo;  party. 

To  Cause,  kkwz.  y.  a.  To  effeA  as  an 

CAfjs£LESsi.T,  kkwzliiC'U.  ad.  With- 
out canie,  withottt  rcaibn. 

Cavscliss,  kavrz'l^s.  a.  Original  to 
iiielf ;  withont  joft  ground  or  motive. 

CAUSft,  kaVz^^r.  s.  98).  He  that 
canfis,  the  agent  bf  which  an  eSEeA  ia  pro* 
diiced. 

Caused,        >  k&w'z^.      ?  s    A  way 

sailed  and  pared  above  the  reft  of  the 
ground* 
^  Dr.  Jcdodbn  tcOa  ua,  tl^t  this  word,  hf  a 
bi£c  noboo  of  iuetymobgyihaa  been  lately 
writtea  camfewty.  It  ia  derived  from  the 
Trench  ebamssie.  In  the  Scripture  we  find 
It  wrtttcn  caauy, 

'*  To  Shnpptm  the  lot  came  forth  weftward 

**  hy  the  caify. — i  Cbron,  xxvi.  16. 

Bat  Miltoo,  Drydcn,  and  Pope,  write  it  mi^ 

.  'wmj ;   and  thefe  anthoritics  feem  to  have 

filed  the  proonnciatjon.    This  wordi  from 

itsmiibJKA  etymology,  may  rank  with  Laif 

«fnv— which  fee. 

CausVical  fcaw^'t^-kil.  ?^,B,i 
Caustick.  kiws'tlk.         >      .     . 
ing  to  mcdkameots  which,  by  their  violent 

^Aivttj  and  heat,  deftioy  the  texture  of  the 

part  to  whidi  they  are  applied,  and  bum  it 

into  an  efchar. 
CAt;sricic,kiws'tlk.  s.  Acaoftickor 

bormng  application. 
CA«TiL,kaw'tSl   «.  Caution,' fcrnple. 
CAOTtLOus,  kiw'td-tiks.  a.  Cautious, 

wary  •,  wily,  cunning. 
Ca  u  telous  l  y,  kiw^fA-lftf-1*.  ad.  Cun- 

Jiingiy,  £ly,  ^rautiouily,  w^ily. 


Cautehixation,  kiw-turr^zl'fh&n. 
s.  The  a6l  of  burning  with  hot  irons. 

To  Cauterize  Wiw  tar-ize.  v.  a.  To 
burn  with  the  cautery. 

Cauterit,  kaw'tiir-r6.  s.  (5?^)  Cau- 
tery .is  either  a&ual  or  potential  ;  the  firft 
is  burning  hy  a  hot  iron,  and  the  latter  with 
cauftick  medicincii. 

Cautioh.  kiw'l^l'!n.  s  Pnidencc, fore^ 
fight,  warinefs;  provifiooary  precept ;  warn- 
ing. 
:  To  Caution,   kWfh^n.    v.  a.     To 

warn,  to  give  notice  of  a  danger. 
'  Cautiomary,  kiw'lhrtn-4-rd'.  a.  Givei^ 
-as  a  pledge,  or  in  fecurity. 

Cautious,  ki\^'flnls.  a.  (292).  Wary, 
watdlfui. 

Cau nousLY,  kiw'ihdf-!^.  ad.  In  a 
wary  manner. 

CAunousNESSt  k4w'{hii5-nd9.  s. 
Watch fulnefs,  vigilance,  circumfpc^oo. 

ToCAw,kiw.  V.  n.  To  cry  as  the  rook, 
or  crow. 

Cayman,  kd'm^n.  6.  (88).  American 
alligator  or  crocodile. 

To  Cease,  fdfe.  v  n.  To  leave  off,  to 
ftop,  to  give  over ;  to  fail,  to  be  extind  ;  to 
be  at  an  end. 

To  CEASBif^fe.  a.  To  put  a  ftop  to. 

Cease,  ftfe*  s.  ExtindioUy failure. 
Obfolete. 

Cfi  ASK  LESS,  sdfelds.  a.  InccfTant,  per- 
petual, continual. 

Cecity,  sds'd-tfc.  s.  (503).'Brmdn^s, 
privation  of  fight. 

(j^  I  have  given  the  e  in  the  firft  iyllable  of 
this  word  the  fliort  found,  notwiHiftandhig 
the  diphthong  in  the  original  C^citna ;  being 
convinced  of  the  fliortening  power  of  the 
antepenultimate  accent  of  thefe  words  1 14) 
(5rx  ;  and  of  the  pre-antcpenukimate  ac- 
cent of  Cenatory  and  Prefaicry* ' 

CECUTiENSY,sd-ku'lhd  dn-sd.  s.  Clou- 
dinefs  of  fight. 

Cedar,  sd'dAr.  s.  (88).  A  tree  j  the 
wood  of  Ehc  cedar  tree. 

To  Cede,  sdd*.  v.  a.  To  yield  5  tore- 
«fign  ;  to  give  up  to  another.  *' 

Ckorine.  sd'drine.  a.  (140).  Of  or  be- 
longing to  the  cedar  tree. 

To  Ceil,  s61e.  v.  a.  To  cover  the  in- 
ner roof  of  a  building.     ■ 

Ceiling,  se'ling.  s.  The  inner  roof. 

CELANDINE)  S^r^-dhlC,   S.    (149)'    A 

plant. 
Celatuee,  sa'a-tfliurc.  s.  (461).  Tlic 

art  of  engraving. 
To  Celebrate,  s^n^-biate.  v-  a.  To 
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^st 
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«*"  (559)— '^*t«»  ftr*  fillf  at  >^in*,  Di£t  supine,  plm  \ 


jpraiie,  to  commend ;  to  dtftipgwih  by  ib^ 

lemn  ritea  ;  to  mention  in  a  iet  or  folemn 

manner  (91). 
Celebration,  sdl«^-br4'(hftnL  s.    So- 
lemn performance,  folemn  remembrance ; 

praife,  renown,  memorial. 
Cklebri  >u$»  s^  l£'br^-ds.  a.    (505). 

Famous,' renowned. 
CKLBBar)USLY,  s6  U'br^-dri^.  aJ.  In 

a  famous  manner. 
Cel£briousni:ss»  s^ le'bri*ds-n6$.   s. 

Renown,  fame< 
Celebrity,  s^Ub'briU.    $.     (511). 

Celebration,  fame.  • 
CELfeRiACK    U'Wri'ik,  a.    Tumep- 

rooted  celery. 
Celerity,  sd-Wr'ri-t^.    s.    Bwiftncfs, 

fpeed,Teloci^j. 
CfcLfeRY  s^rd-r^.  s,  A  fpcciesof  parf- 

ley  ;  corruptly  pronoiinced  Sax. art, 
Celesiial,  s^-l^s  :ih.ii.     a.     (271). 

Heayenly,  relating  to  the  fopcrior  regions ; 

hearenly,  related  to  the  bleflcd  date;  hea- 

▼enly,  with  refped  to  excellence. 
Celestial,  sM^sMWl  s.  (464).  An 

inhabitant  of  heaven. 
Celfstiallv.  sM^s'tlhU-ld.    ^d*     In 

a  heavenly  manner. 

To  CELbSTIFY,  S^-l^s'l*-fl.       To  givc 

fomething  of  a  heavenly  nature  to  anything. 

Cbliack.  sd'ld-dk.  a.  Relating  to  the 
lower  belly. 

Celibacy,  s^V^*b4-s^.  a.  Single  life 

Celibate,  s^r^-blt.  8.  (91).  Single 
nfe« 

Cell>  U\»  s.  a  small  cavity  or  hollow 
pilace;  the  cave  or  little  habitation  of  a  reli- 
gious perfon ;  a  fmall  and  dofe  apartment 
\a  apnfon ;  any  fmall  place  or  refidence* 

Cellar,  s^riiir.  s.  (>^8).  A  place  un 
der  ground,   where  ftorea  are   reported 
where  liquors  are  kept. 

Cellarage.  sSri^r-ilje.  s.  (90).  Tlie 
part  of  chebuildiog,  whidi  makes  the  «el* 
iisi* 

Cellarist, s^lli^rld. s.  (555).  The 
butler  in^a  religions  hovfe* 

Cellular*  seriii-lHr.  a.  Confifting  of 
Uttle  cells  or  cavities. 

Celsituoe,  sers^-tftde.   Si  Height. 

CiMBNT,  s^m'mdnt.  s.  (49a).  The 
matter  with  which  two  bodies  are  made  to 
cohere  ;  hood  of  miioB  in  friendihip. 


CiM6NTATioN,s£m-^n*ti'ibAn  s,  Tls« 

a^ofcemfoting. 
Cemetery,  sifern'mA-tir-^.  a.  A  pUc# 

where  the  dead  are  repofinid* 
Cenatohv*  sin'n4-t6i-i     s,    (505)* 

Relating  to  fapper.-^«-Sec  CaciTV  (JX%)' 
Cenoei  r  icAL,  sen-no-bit'^-Wl.  a.  l-iv» 

tngin  community  (503). 
Cemotapw.  sfin'6.taf.  s  Aipoaament 

for  on^  eUewhere  biiriodv 
Cense,  fignfe.  s    PubFick  rates* 
loCiNss,  {^fe.    V.  a.   To  perfume 

with  odoiva. 
Censer,  f<gn'R^r.  $.  (98}    The  ^n  m 

which  incen(e  is  burned. 
Censor,  fdnT6r.    s     (166).    .\n  of- 

ficer  of  Rome  who  had  the  power  of  cor* 

reding  manoers  \  one  whp  i>  given  to  ecu* 

fure, 
Ci  Ns^RiAK.  s^n-so'rMn.  a*  Relating 

to  the  ccnfor* 
Censorious^s^i  s6'r6>iis. a.  Addidked 

to  cenfvre,  fevf  re. 
Censor  I  'Usly*  s4n-$6'ri<(^s-U«  ad.  In 

a  fevere  refle  Aing  manner. 
Censokio'jsnpss    s^n- s&-iA-As*ii£$»  s. 

pifpoiition  to  reproach. 
Cbn9'>hihip    sc^  "^ir-Qiip.  &•    (l(S6}. 

The  office  of  a  cenfor. 
Ceksurablb,  s^n'ihi\ rjl-bl.  a.  Wdr<- 

thy  of  cenfbre,  culpable. 

CENSURABL£N&9S»$te'(kft-l&-bl*IliSi^S« 

.Blameableneft. 
Censure.  s^n'Oiure.  s   (45a)-  Blame* 

reprimand,  reproach ;  judgcmeiit,  opiaiofi ; 

judicial  fentcnce ;  fpiritoal  punifhmeat. 
To  CENSURE,  s^n'lhirc.  .  v.  a.     To 

bkme,  to  brand  publickly ;  to  condutui. 
Censurer,  s^n'fhur-i&r.    s.     H€  that 


ToCemrkt,  s^-m^nt'. 


V.  a 


To  unite 


by  means  t>f  fomething  interpofed. 
To  Ce Ml  NT,  s*  mdnt'.  v.  n.  To  come 
into  cofljun^oOi  to  cohcvc* 


Cent,  sint.  s.  A  hundred*  as  five  per 
cent. ;  that  is,  five  in  the  hundred. 

CKHTAURjS^n'tftwr.  s.  A  poetical  be* 
ing,  fuppofed  to  be  compounded  of  a  man. 
and' a  horfe ;  the  vdier  in  the  sodiack. , 

Centaury,  sdn'tdw-rd.  s.  A  plant. 

Centenary*  s6n^t^-nS<rd.s.The  nam- 
her  of  a  hundred. 

Cemtisimals  ste'ti4'^-ll(lil.  E,  Hun- 
dredth (88\ 

CENTIF«LlOVS,f^n*t^f&'l&«&E.a  HaT« 
ing  an  hundred  leaves. 

C s N Ti p xoB*  s^n't^^^de.  s.  A  poifon^ 
ed  infe^. — See.  Mills ps^bs. 

Cento,  sdnt6  s.  A  compofition 
formed  by  joiAtng  ftraps  ffom  difoeat  w^ 

HMfla 
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^  n&»  lD6ve,  D&r»  2i&t;<-^t&be»  ti^b^  b^ll  ;«i-6U  ;f— p6Jind  ^^Mn,  this. 


CsNTftikL,9fo'tr&Ia.(88).  Rcbtisgto 
tiic  centre. 

CsNTRBy  sfo'ti&r.  s.  (416).  The  mid- 
die. 

To  Cents  I,  s^n'tiSr.  v,  a-  To  place 
oa  a  centre,  to  6x  as  on  a  centre. 

To  Cehtrf,  s^n't^r  v.  n.  To  reft  on, 
to  repoTe;  ou  ;  to  be  placed  in  the  midA  or 
cex^re. 

Cek lEiCK,  Un'tiik.  a.  Placed  in  the 

ceuCre. 
C£iiTRicAL»  8^Q'tnk4L  Placed  in  the 

centre. 
^  ThU  -word,  though  in  conftaat  nfagc,  it 
not  in  any  of  our  Di(ftiODarics.  It  feems  to 
Ve  pcrCe^ly  equivalent  to  Cen/rid  ;  but  cuf* 
torn,  in  tinic,  gcceraUy  either  finds  or  makes 
ai  different  {bade  of  meaning  hetween  words 
where  no  fuch  difference  iras  perceived  at 
firft. 

Cektbitvcal,  sin'tfif&'gkl  a.  Hav- 
ing' the  qnality  acquired  hj  bodies  in  motion 
o£  receding  from  the  centre. 

Centripetal,  s^-trlp'e-til.  a.  Hav- 
ing a  tendency  to  the  centre. 

CfiMT&Yi  sfei/tr^.  s.  See  Sentinbl. 

CfcMTOPLE,  sdn'ti-pl.  a.  (405).  A 
hundredfold. 

To  Ln»TUPLicATf,s^n-tu'pl^-k4te.  v. 
a.     To  nuke  a  hundredfold. 

To  Cektubiate,  sen'tii'r^-Ate.  ▼.  a. 
To  divide  into  hundreds. 

Cextvbiator*  s^n-t4-r^-4'tilr.  s. 
(511).  A  name  given  to  hiHorians,  who 
diftingui&  times  by  centuries. 

Centurion,  s^n  tu'r^-An.  s.  A  mili- 
tary officer,  who  commanded  a  hundred 
nacA  aaaoo^  the  Romans. 

Century, »te'tM-T^.  s.  (461).  An 
bundred,  ufoally  employed  to  fpecify  time, 
a»  tlie  lecond  century. 

CEPHALALCYySdfi-lal-j^.  s.Thc  head- 
ach. 

Cfphalicr,  s^-fllOik.  a.  (509).  That 
fvhidi  it  medicinal  to  the  head. 

Cerastes,  s^r&s'tte.  f;  A  ferpent 
haTtng  bonub 

CERATE,  ^'rat  s.  (90-  A  medicine 
made  ojf  wax.    • 

C£RAT£D>  s^'i4-tW.  a.  Waxed. 
To  C£R£»  fi^re-  ▼.  a.  To  wax. 
Cf&ebei.,  s^*.ba-  s.  (503>   Part  of 

tbchtaio.  . 

Ckrecloth,  s^re'cl6th.  s.  Cloth  uncar- 

cd  WHS  with  glntinoiia  nuitter. 
Cbremcrt.  s^re'xn^Dt.  ft.  Clotjiesdip 

ped  in  mekcd  waa»  with  Wbtfb  doid  bodies 

w<rc 


Cebemonial,  sdr-i'n)6'nMl.a.     Re- 
lating to  ceremony,  or  outward  rite ;  for- 
'  maJ,  obfervant  of  old  forms. 

Cedemonial*  t£r-^-mu'n^-dl  s.  Out- 
ward form,  external  rite ;  the  order  for 
ritci  and  forms  in  the  Roman  church. 

C£RF.MONiALNEss.s^r*>^*ni<!)'n^-al-n^s. 
s«     The  quality  of  being  ceremonial. 

Ceremonious, sdr-i  m6'ne-i\g.a,  Corr- 
fifting  of  outward  rites;  full  of  cereihony^ 
attentive  to  ihe  outward  rites  of  religion; 
civil  and  formal  to  a  fault. 

CERbMONIOU'JLY,  S^r-d-tD^'nd-lVs-W, 
ad.    In  a  cevemonious  manner,  formally. 

CEREM()NiovsNEssiS^r-^-tn6'n£ui-n^9. 
s.     Fondnefs  of  ceremony. 

Cf.remony,  s^r'^-m6-n(i.  s.  (489). 
Outward  rite,  external  form  in  religion ; 
forms  of  civility  ;  outward  forms  of  Aate. 

Certain,  ser'tm.  a.  (208).  Sure,  in- 
dubitable ;  determined ;  in  an  indefinitE 
fenfe,  fome,  as  a  certain  man  told  me  this ; 
undoubting,  put  paft  doubt. 

CERTAiNLY,ser'tJn-ld\  ad.  Indubita^r 
bly,  without  qucilion  ;  without  fail. 

Certainty, sdr'tin-t«^.  s.  Exemption 
from  doubt  ;  that  which  is  real  and  fixed. 

Certes»  s^r't^z.  ad.  Certainly^  in 
truth. 

Certificate,  s6rtlf'^-k^t.  8.(91).  A 
writing  made  in  any  court,  to  give  notice  to 
another  court  of  any  thing  done  therein ; 
any  tellimony. 

To  Certify,  s4r't^-fl.  v.  a.  To  give 
certain  information  of;  to  give  certain  af- 
furance  of. 

Certiorari,  sfir-fh^-6-ri'ri.  s.  A  writ 
ifluing  out  of  the  Chancery,  to  call  up  the 
records  of  a  caufc  therein  depending. 

Certitude,  s^r'ii-t^ide.  s.  Certainty, 
freedom  from  dotkbt. 

Cervical,  ser'v^-k^.  a.  Belonging  to 
the  neck. 

CBRULEOU'.,S^-rule-OS.  j  ^ 

coloured.—- See  Euxopean. 

Cerulifick,  sir-WiPlk.  a.  Having 
the  power  to  produce  a  blue  colour.. 

Cerumen,  s6-ru'mdn.  s.  The  wax  of 
of  the  ear. — See  Bitumkn. 

Ceruse,  s^'rife.  s.     White  lead. 

fy*  I  prefer  Dr.  Kcnrick*s,  Mr.  Perry's,  and, 
as  far  as  I  can  guefs  by  their  accentuation. 
Dr.  Aih*»  and  Bailey's  pronunciation  of  this 
word,  who  make  the  firft  fyllable  long,  to 
Mr.  bhcridsn's,  Scott's,  and  £ntick*i,  who 
make  itfliort.— Sec  Principles,  529. 

ICesarian,  s^-zd'r^-^n.  a.  The  Cefari- 
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Cy  (559).— FAte,  fir,  fill,  flt  5— m^i  mfit ;— pine,  pin';— 


.an  feAion   is  cutting  a  ^rhild  oat  ^of  the 

womb. 
Cess,  s^s.  s.     A  levy  made  upon  the 

idhaiiitanu  of  a  |»laoe,  rated  according  to 

.tbeir  property;  anaiTcirinent;  the  a^  o£ 

laying  ^ates. 
To  CbsS)  s&s,  v.  a.  To  laj  charge  on« 

to  afTeifl. 
Ces«ATJON«  s^rs^%^^n.  s.     A  flop,  a< 

reft,  a  Tacation ;  a  pauie  of  hoftility,  with- 

4>ut  peace. 
Cessavit,  sef-sA'vit  s.  A  writ. 
CfissiBiLiTr,  s^f-s^-bil'd-ift     s.     The 

quality  of  receding,  or  giving  way. 
Ces s I b l e,  sei's^- bl .  a .  (405 ).  £afy  to 

give  way. 
Ces&ion,  sdHi'fhdn.  s«  Retreat,  the  ad 

«f  giving  way ;  refignation. 
Cessionary,  s^lh'lh^-6-nd-r6.  a.     Im- 

filying  a  refignation.  - 
CessmeiIt,  s^s'm^t.  s.  An  affefTment 

or  tax. 
Cessor,  sifsiV.  s.  (gS)  (166).     He 

that  ceafcth  or  negle^thfolong  to  pprforiti 

a  duty  belonging  to  hini)  as  that  he  mcur- 

reth  the<danger  of  law. 
C«STUS,  s^ftils.  s.      The    girdle  of 

Venus. 
Cetaceous,  s6-ti'fliAs.  a.  (357).     Of 

the  whale  kind. 
Chad,  Md.  s.  A  fort  of  fifh. 
To  Chafe,  tfli&fe.  v.  a.  To  warm  with 

rubbing ;  to  heat ;  to  perfume ;  to  make 

angry.  ( 
To  Chafe,  tfti4fe  v.  n.     To  rage,  to 

fret,  to  fume ;  to  fret  againft  any  thing. 
Chafe,  tlhife.  s.     A  heat,  a  rage,  a 

fuiy. 
Ch^fe  Wax,  tfliAfeViks.  s.    An  o6fi- 

cer  belonging  to  the  lord  high  chancellor, 

who  fits  the  wax  for  the  fealing  of  writs. 
Chafer, tOiAfe'Ar.s.  {98).  Aninle^fl ; 

a  fort  of  yellow  beetle. ' 
Chaff,  tfti^.  s.     The  hufks  of  com 

that  are  feparated  by  threihing  and  winnow- 
ing ;  it  isufed  for  any  thing  wortJilefs. 
To  Chaffer,  tMf'fiir.  v.  n.  To  hag- 

^le,  to  baigain. 
Chaffer  BR,  tlhdffdr-Ar.  s.  A  buyer, 

bargainer- 
Chaffinch,  tfh4Pfinfh.  s.     A  bird  fo 

called,  becaufi:  it  delights  in  chaff* 
Chaffless,    tfh^l^s.   a.     Without 

chaff. 

CHAFFWEBOttlhATw^^.s.  Cudwced. 
Chaffv.  tSbmi.  a.    Like  chaflF,  fuU 
ofdiaC 


CHA!^fNGl>iSH,  tM'flng-dlfh.  s.  A 
veffel  to  make  any  thing  Iiot  iii ;  a  portabk 
gfateforcuak. 

Chagrin,  M-gr£^n'.  v.  a. HI  humour^ 
vezadon. 

To  Chagrin,  M-grWn'.  v.  a.  To  vex, 
CO  put  out  of  temper. 

Chain,  tiliAne.  s.  A  feriesof  links  faf- 
tened  one  within  another ;  a  bond,  a  mana- 
cle;; afettcr^  a^liae  of  linkb  •'^th  which 
land  is  meafured  $  a  feries  linked  together. 

To  Chain,  t(h^e  v.  a.  To  faiien  or 
link  with  a  chain ;  to  bring  into  flavery ;  to 
put  -en  «  chain ;  to  nnite. 

Chain PUMp,tih4ne'pi!^mp.  s.  A  pump 
ufedin  large  Englifli  veflel6,which  is  double, 
ib  that  one  xifes  as  the  ot!her  falls. 

Ch  AIM  SHOT,  tihane  ib6t  s.  Two  bul- 
lets or  half  bullets  failened  together  by  a 
chain,  which,  when  they  fly  open,  out  awajr 
whatever  is  before  them. 

Chainwork,  t(bine'w4rk.  s.  Work 
with  open  fpaces/ 

ChAir  tihkre  5.(52).  A  moveable 
feat ;  a  feat  of  juftlcc,  or  of  authority  ;  a 
vehicle  borne  by  men ;  a  fedan. 

Chairman,  tlh;^te'mlih.  s.  (88).  The 
prefident  of  an  affembly  ;  one  whole  trade 
it  is  to  carry  a  chair. 

Chaisk«  In.ize.  s.  A  carriage  either  of 
pleafure  or  expeditictfi. 

0"  The  Vulgar,  who  are  un^quaintcd  with 
the  fpeliiog  of  this  word,  and  ignorant  of  its 
French  dei  ivation,  are  apt  to  fuppofc  it  a 
plural,  andcall  a  fingle  carriage  aj0tfj ;  and 
the  Polite  fcem  fometimesat  a  lofs  whether 
they  (hould  not  confider  it  as  both  iingnlar 
and  plural ;  but  the  beft  niagc  feems  to  have 
determined  it  to  be.  in  this  refpcd,  regular, 
and  to  make  the  plural  cbaifa, 

Chalcographfr,  kal-kog'grd-f^.  s. 
(353  '.  An  engraver  in  btafs. 

Chalcoorakhy,  kal-kug'gra-f<fe.  s. 
Engraving  in  btals. 

dry  Englifh  meafure  of  coals,  confiding  of 

thirty«fix  btifhek  heaped  up.    The  chaldron 

fhould  weigh  two  thoufftid  pounds. 
Chalice,  tlfadris.  s.  (142).  A  cap,  a 

bowl,  the  communion  cup,  a  cup  ufed  ia 

a^ofworfliip. 
Chawced,  tihU^in:.  a.  (359)«  Having^ 

«  cell  or  cup. 
Chalk,  tfhiwk.  s*  (402).      A  white 

fbffi],  ufually  reckoned  a  ftonc,  hut  by  fome 
.     ranked  among  the  boks. 
J  To  Chalk,  tihiwk.  v.  a.  To^mb  iTith 
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—  nA,  m6vc,  ii6r,  n6t  f  tAbc,  tdb, 

cbalk;  to  manure  with  chalk  ;  to  mark  or 
tncc  out,  as  w  Ith  chalk .  * 

CHALK-cuTrER,t(hiwk'kiit-tilr,  s.  A 
man  that  digi  chalk'. 

C.'iiiLKY,  dh'iwk'ki.  a.  •  Conriftingof 
chalk;  white  with  chalk ;  imprognatcd  with 
chalk. 

To  Challenge,  tfKari^nje.  v.  a-  To 
call  aDother  to  anfwcr  for  an  offence  by  com- 
bat; to  call  to  a  contcft  ;  to  accufc  ;  in  law 
to  objci^  to  the  impartiality  of  any  one  ;  to 
ciaim  as  due ;  to  call  one  to  the  performance 
•f  conditiona.- 

CHALLtNGE,t{hai1^nje.  s.  A  fiimmons 
to  combat ;  a  demand  oif  fomething  as  due  ; 
in  Vaw,  an  exception  taken  cither  againll 
perCon*  or  things. 

C  H  A  LLENGERaftiil'l^n-ji'ir.  s.Ofic  that 
deiires  os  {umaaQO&  another  to  combat ;  one 
that  cbims  fupenority  ;  a  claimant. 

Chalymatb,  ki-YiWh^-it.  a.  (91). 
Bnprcgtuted  with  iroo  w  ficeL 

Chamad^,  ihi-mkde^s.  The  beat  cf 
the  drum  which  declarer  a  Surrender. 

Chawber,  tlb^mebMr.  s  (542}.  An 
apartment  in  a  houSc  generally  ufcd  for  thofe 
appropriated  to  lod^ng  ;  any  retired  room  ; 
any  cavity  or  hollow;  a  court  of  juliicc ; 
the  hollow  part  of  a  ji^un  where  the  char^< 
is  lodged ;  the  cavity  where  the  powder  i& 
lodged  in  a  mine. 

^^  I  have  in  this  word  departed  from  Mr. 
Sheridan  and  Dr.  Kenrick,  becuufe  1  think 
the  bcft  ufage  has  entirely  departed  from 
them.  About  thirty  years  apo  the  firft  fyl- 
Lible  oi  Chamber  wasunivcrfaliy  pronounced 
f o  as  to  rhyme  with  Palm,  Pfalm^  &c.;  but 
Hnce  that  time  it  has  been  gradually  nar 
rowing  to  the  flcndei  found  of  a  in  eamcy 
fame^  &C.  and  feems  now  to  be  fully  cfta- 
blifbed  in  this  jGDund.  This,  however,  is  to 
be  regretted,  as  it  militates  with  the  laws  of 
fyliabtcatioit .  there  arc  few  words  in  the' 
language  which  wie  cannot  fo  divide  into 
-parts  asto  (kow  by  this  divifion  the  (juantity 
of  the  vowels;  this  word  forms  an  exception; 
for  flM^, being  uncombinable  confonants,  we 
cannot  end  the  fird  fy  liable  with  a  ;  and  if 
-we  join  «  to  it.,  the  a  becomes  (hort,  and  re- 
quires another  found.  But  if  two  fuch 
-words  as  Cam  and  Bridge  could  not  reGd  the 
hUiid  force  of  cuftom, which  has  for  fo  many 
years  redvced  them  tp  Cambridge^  why 
ihotild  we  wonderthat  Chamber  and  Cambrlck, 
TiMwuth  and  Tarmwth^  (hould  yield  to  the 
iame  nnrcJentuig  tyrant  ? 

To  Chamber,  tlhilrae'bur,  v.  n.  To 
ht  wmUHi,  to  intrigue  ;  to  refide  as  in 
a  £hamba. 

CHAMBEiiER,tfli4nie'biir-Cin  s«  A  man 

dfiocrigDc. 


b'lil ; — oil  J— p6und ; — ih\x\^ 

Chamberfellow,    tlhimel 
s.     One  that  lies  in  the  fame  cli 

Chambkr-laim,      dbamc'biM  „.- 

(208  .  Lord  preat  chamberlain  of  En^luKl 
is  the  fixth  oflicer  of  bhe  crown  ;  Urd  cham- 
berlain of  the  houfehoid  has  the  overfightof 
all  uihcerb  belonging  to  the  king's  cham- 
bers, except  the  prcciiit5l  of  the  bedcham- 
ber; a  fervaut  who  has  the  care  of  the  cham- 
bers. 

Chamber  LA  IN  SHIP,  rtliAmc'b(ir-lin- 
fliip.  s.  The  office  of  a  chamberlain- 

Chambermaid,  tfhAmc'b''ir-mide.  s. 
A  maid  whofc  bufincft  i^  to  drcfs  a  lady. 

Chambrel  of  a  horfe,  IcAm'bril  s. 
The  joint  or  bending  of  the  upper  part  o£ 
the  hinder  leg. 

Chameleon,  ka-m^lc^-iln.  s,  A  kind 
of  lizard,  faid  to  live  on  air . 

Chamlet,    kam'l^t.    s.     See  Came- 

LOT. 

Chamois,  fliu-mic'.  s.  An  animal  of 
the  goat  kind,  the  (kin  of  which  made  int» 
leather  is  called  Shammy, 

Chamomile,  k^an'o-mlle.  &.  (353)« 
Thti  name  of  arr  odoriferous  plant. 

To  Champ,  tfhamp.  v.  a.  To  bite 
with  a  frequent  adion  of  the  teeth;  ta 
devour. 

To  Champ,  tf]i3mp.  v.  n.  To  perform 
frequently  the  ad  ion  of  biting. 

Champaign,  Ihdm-pane'.  s»  A  kind 
of  wine.. 

Champaign,  tnidm'pdne.  s.  A  flat 
open  country. 

Champignon,  fKum-pln'yrin.  s.  A 
kind  of  muihroom. 

Champion,  tHiHm'p^-ijn.  s.  A  roaft 
who  undertakes  a  caufe  in  dngle  combat ;  a 
here,  a  ilout  warriour. 

To  Champion,  tlhum'p^-^in.  v.  a.  Ti> 
challenge. 

Chanck,  tfhanfe.  s.  (78)  {79).  For- 
tune, the  caufe  of  fortuitous  events;  the- 
adl  of  fortune  ;  accident ;  cafual  occurrence^ 
fortuitous  event,  whether  good  or  bad; 
poflibility  of  any  occurrence. 

To  Chancr,  tlhinie.  v.  n.  To  hap- 
pen, to  fall  out. 

CHANCi'-MbDLKY.tllianfe-m^d'l^.  s.  In 
law,  the  cafual  flaughterof  a  man,  not  alto- 
gether without  the  fault  of  a  flayer. 

Chanckablk,  tih^n'sa-bl.  a.  Acciden- 
tal." 

Chancel,  tfliin's^l.  s.  The  eaftern 
part  of  the  church,  in  which  the  altar  is 
placed. 

Chancellor, tthan'sfil-Wr.s.  AnofE- 
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cer  of  the  highell  power  aad  dignity  in  the 
csnrt  where  he  prefidet. . 

Chance  LLOH  s  lii  p,  t<h&n'ft^l-K>r-(hip«6« 
The  afilce  of  ebttoccllof . 

Chaw  .  ei v,  t<hAnVir-<i.  s.  Tlic  coatt 
of  tquhf  and  eonfcience. 

Chancre  Mnk'rtr.  s.  (416).  Anul- 
cer»  ufuaUy  arifing  from  venereal  maladies. 

Chancrous,  (lidnk'n'ts.  a.  Ulcerous. 

Chan  DELI  FR,  llian-d^4^r'.  i*  A 
branch  for  candles. 

t^HANDUER,  tOiind'lfir.  s.  At!  artifan 
whofe  trade  is  to  make  candles.    ' 

To  Change,  tfbinje.  y.  a.  C74).  To 
put  one  thing  in  the  place  of  another ;  to  re- 
iign  any  thing  for  the  fake  of  another ;  to 
difcount  a  larger  piece  of  money  into  feve* 
ral  imaller ;  to  give  and  take  reciprocally ; 
to  alter ;  to  mend  the  difpodtion  or  mind. 

f^  This  word,  with  others  of  the  fame  form, 
fuch  as  yanve^Jhraagey  mange<t  &c*  are  in  the 
weft  of  En^lattd,  pronounced  with  thelhort 
found  Mam  r&n^  tfuni  &c.  The  fame  m^y 
be  obferved  of  the  a  in  the  firft  fylfable  of 
aMgUy  MHcimU  &c.  which,  in  that  part  of  the 
kingdnra,  fonnds  like  the  article  an  t  and 
th&  though  difagreeable  to  a  X.ondon  car, 
and  contrary  to  thebeft  ulage,  which  forms 
the  only  rule,  is  more  analogical  than  pro- 
nouncing them  as  if  written  cbaitigtyflraingey 
otMcicfit^  aitt^ely  &c.  for  we  find  every  otlir 
vowel  in  this  Qtuation  fkQ!rty9,% revenge ^binge^ 
JPunge,  &c 

To  Change,  tfhunje.  v.  n.   To  under* 

go  change,  to  fufTer  alteration. 
Change,  tlh^nje  s.     An  alteration  of 

the  ftate  of  any  thing ;  a  fucceilion  of  one 

thing  in  the  place  of  another ;  the  time  of 

the  moon  in  which  it  begins  a  new  mbntlily 

revolutiota ;  novelty ;  an  alteration  of  the 

order  in  which  a  ict  of  bells  is  founded ; 

that  which  makes  a  variety ;  fmaU  money. 
Ch  an G E  AB L F .  tlhinje'd-bl  a  Shbjedl 
■     to  change,  fickle,  inconftant ;  paflible  to  be 

changed ;  having  ^e  quality  of  exhibiting 

different  appearances. 
CHANGBABLfeNE^s   tfhinje'i*  bl-n^s.  s. 

SufccptibiUty  ofchange;iocoiiftancy,  fickle- 

ite& 
Changeably,  tfliinje'i-blift.  ad.     Iti- 

conibmly. 
Changeful,  tfhinje'f&l.    a.     I&con- 

ftane,  uncertain,  mntmble* 
CKAKGELiNC'tlhinjc'llng.  s.  A  rfiild 

left  or  taken  in  the  place  of  another  i  an 

idiot,  a  natural ;  one  apt  to  change. 
Chakoer,  tflidnfc'jt'ir.    s.      One  t^iai 

is  employed  19  c]uui|png  or  idtfcounting 

stoii6y« 


Ohannel,  tlhin'nM.  s,  (99).  The 
hollow  bed  of  running  waters;  any  cavity 
drawn  longways ;  a  ftrait  or  narrow  fea. ; 
a  got  or  fiirro^  of  a  pillair. 

To  Channel,  tfhdn'n^L  v.  a«  To 
cut  any  thing  in  channels. 

To  Chant,  tihint.  v.  a.  To  fingi: 
to  celebrate,  by  fong ;  to  fing  in  the  car 
thedral  fervice. 

To  Chant,  tfhinu  v.  n.  CyS),  To 
fitig. 

Chant,  tMnt.  8.  (99).  Soo^, 
melody. 

Chanter,  tHian'til^r.  s.  A  finger,  a 
fongfter*. 

Chanticleer,  tfh4n't^l^r.  ft.  Tbe 
oocic,  xTnfcn  his  crow* 

CHANTRE$s,tfhdn'trds^  s.  A  woman 
finger. 

Ch  antrv,  tfliSn^rA.  s.    Chantry  is  a  - 
church  endowed  wish  revenue  kr  ^HiAi^ 
DO  fifig  toa&  for  the  fools  of  the  donor*. 

Chaos,  k&'6s.  s.  ($53).  Tht  mafs 
of  matter  fuppofed  to  be  in  enofiifioci  be* 
fore  it  was  divided  by  rbe  tceatton  into  its 
proper  dafies  aod  ekmeiits;  confaifioOa  ir- 
regular miiture ;  any  tbkig  where  the  parts 
are  nndiftingiiifiied. 

Chaotick,  kA-6t^tlk.  a.  ftefembltag 
chaos,  confufed. 

To  CwAP,  t(h6p.  V.  a:    To  dirid*  the 

^  forface  of  the  ground  by  czceffive  heat ;  to 
divide  the  (kin  of  the  face  or  hands  fay  ex- 
ceffive  cold. 

0^  The  etymology  of  this  word  will  not  fnf- 
fier  us  to  write  it  cb»p:  and  univerfal  ufage 
will  not  permit  us  to  pronounce  it  ebaf:  fo 
that  it  mud  be  clafled  among  rhofc  incorri- 
gible words,  the  pronunciation  and  ortho- 
graphy of  which  muil  ever  be  at  variance. 

JhaPs  i(hSp.  s.  A  cleft^  a  gapiag,  a 
chinki 

CHAPytftiip  $.  The  upp«nr or  under 
part  of  a  bcoft's  rnoutli. 

Chape  tih4pe.  s.  71ie  catch  of  any- 
thing by  which  it  is  held  in  its  j^ce. 

C  H  A.P  K  L,  tfhdp'^l  s.  A  ch;4  pel  is  either 
adjoining  to  a  church,  as  a  parcel  of  the 
fame,  or  feparate,  called  1  Chotpel  of  £afe. 

Ch  apkl&ss,  tihape'l^s.  a.  Without « 
ehape. 

Cw  A  ^-1  L  LAN  7,  tfil&p'p^  l&t«n^.    «*^     A 

chapellany   is  foood   widiUi  IbiAe  Mher 
church.  /  ■ 

Chapitlry  tftVP^'-**^-  *•  Thejoitf- 

dtdioa  or  bounds  of  «  ehapeL 
Chapfalm.   tfhi^p'fUn.   a.     Harh&g 

die  RMttth  lhnuik.--jke  Catca£« 
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CuAVLAtVy  tfliiplln.  s,  (208).     He 
that  attends  the  kiag,  or.  other  great  per- 

fie,  to  perform  diTine  ferylcte. 
Chiplaimship,  t{hip1lTi»Chlp.  5.  The 

office  or  haRndh  of  a  chaplaio ;  the  pofief- 

fion  or  rereniie  of  a  chapel. 
CHAFL£ss/t(h6p'Us.  a.  Without  any 

Adh  aboat  the  mouth. 
Chaplet,  tftiip'l^.  s.      A   garland 

or  -vnath  to  he  worn  aWnt  tlie  bead ;  a 

flribg  of  heads  tifcd  m  tke  Roman  church  ; 

in  anhitedflire,  a  Bttle  moolding  carved 

into  ro«Dd  heada. 
Chapman,   tihlbp'nidn.   s.    (88).     A 

dieatpner,  ooe  that  ofTen  as  a  purcha^r. 
C»APS,  tQi6p9.  s.    The  month  of  a 

beaft  of  prey ;  the  entrance  into  a  channel. 

Cracked,  defr. 
Cff  AprcA,  efhip^cdr.  $.   A  divifion  of 

B  book ;  3A  aflemblf  of  the  clergy  of  the 

cathednl ;  the  place  in  which  afiemblierof 

the  clergy  are  hehl. 
Chattaki.,  tMp'tr^l.  s.     The  capi 

tab  of  pillars,  or  pihkfters,  which  fupport 

avcnciB« 
Chaav  tfhkr.  s.    A  fifli  fooad  only  in 

IX^aao^er-oieer,  in  Lancaihife. 
To  Chaa,  tffair.  ▼.  a.  To  burn  wood 

to  a  black  dnder. 
Ch A A,t{h&rc.  $.  Work  done  by,the  day. 
To  Char,  t(h4rc.  v.  n.    To  work  at 

QCh<T*s  honlcf  by  the  day. 
f:^  **  As  the  maid  that  milks,    .  '- 

**  And  does  the  meaneft  dws,** 

—Sifakefp0itre, 

in  Ireland  they  fecra  to  have  retained  the 

geniuDe  pronnncntion  of  this,  as  well  as 

.  suany  other  old  Esglilh  words',  I  iheail  that 

wfaidi  is  ;^:T«eabie  to  the  orthography,  and 

rhyming  with  tar.  In  Engliih  it  is  general- 
ly heard  like  (h»r  to  fit  on,  and  its  copa* 

pomsd  cbarv^m^Mf  like  chair-%nman»     Skin- 

ner,  1  know,  admits  that  the  word  may  be 

derived  from  the  Dutch  i«rrM,  to  fweep  ; 

aUtd  Jonios  l^eOs  the  word  e£aret  and  tells 

115  the  Sazoos  have  the  toot  word  fpelled 

cyppe,  fipnil^ing   bufioeis  or  charge,  but 

be  Its  dcriva^Ekm  what  it  will,  either  the 

cfthograpky,  or  the  pronunciation,  ought 
'  to  be  altered ;  for,  as  it  ftands  at  prcfent, 

it  is  a  fingnlar  and  difgracefal  anoittaly* 
Chaa-womam,  tfliire'w{im-(in.  s.     A 
.  woQun  hired  acctdentaUy  for  odd  work. 
Cmaaactbv  kir'ak-tftr.  $,  (353).     A 

math,  a  ftaop,  a  reprefentationt  a  letter 

itfed  in  YRtingr  or  printing  *,  the  hand  or 

jnaittcr  of  writing  i  a  rcprdcntation  of  any 


•p6And  $*-Mini  thsi  .      ^ 

msn  a  to  his  pex'fonal  qaalities ;  an  accoun 
of  any  thing  as  good  or  bad ;  the  perfoD 
with  his  afiemblage  of  qualities. 

To  Character,  kar'ak-tAr,  v.  a«  To 
infcribe,  to  engrave. 

Characteristical,     kar4k-t6. 
rU't^-kil. 

CharacteristicK)      k&r-&k 
nsVik.  (509). 

ConiUtuting  or  pointing  out  the  trne  ch>* 
radher- 

Characteristicalnsis,  kir4k^*' 
rls't^-kdl-nis,  s.  The  quality  of  be- 
in^  peculiar  to  a  chancer. 

Charactbristick,  k4r.4k-t*.ris'llt 
0.  That  which  conftitutes  the  charader. 

To   Characterize,      k^'Ak-t^-r)ze. 

,  V.  a.  To  give  a  chsra^fcer  or  an  account 
of  the  perfonal  qoalities  of  any  man ;  to 
engrave  or  imprint  i  to  mark  with  a  parti- 
cukir  ftamp  or  token. 

Characterless,  Vir^kk-tiiT'lit.  a. 
Without  a  charadier. 

Charactery,  kir'dk  t&r-rd.  s.  Im« 
preflion,mark. 

Charcoal,  tfhir'k&le.  s.  Coal  made 
by  burning  wood. 

Chard,  tth&rd.  s«  Chards  of  arti- 
chokes are  the  leaves  of  fair  artichoke  plants 
tied  and  wrapped  op  all  over  but  the  top^ 
in  flraw;  Chards  of  beet  are  pbnu  of 
whiu  beet  trailfplanted. 

To  ChaHGb,  lihirje.  v.  a.  To  en- 
truft,  to  commiffion  for  a  certain  purpofe  } 
to  impute  as  a  debt }  to  impute;  to  impofo 
as  a  talk ;  to  accufe,  to  c^ure ;  to  com- 
mand.; to  fall  upon,  to  athick;  to  buiden» 
to  load ;  to  fill ;  to  load  a  gun. 

Charge,  t(li4rje.  $.  Care,  truft,  cnf- 
tody ;  precept,  mandate,  command ;  com- 
miliion,  truu  conferred,  office  ;  accufation, 
imputation  ;  the  thing  entruftcd  to  care  or 
management ;  expenfe,  coft ;  osfet,  attack ; 
the  fieiial  to  fall  upon  enemies ;  the  quan- 
tity of  powder  and  ball  pot  into  a  gun ;  a. 
preparation  or  a  fort  of  omtment  applied  to 
the  flioulder-fplaits  and  iprains  of  horfes. 

CttARGCABLE,  tf1k&r'j4-bl.  a.  Expen- 
five^^  coftly ;  imputable,  as  a  debt  or  crime ; 
fobjfeift  to  charge,  accuiable. 

Chargearleness,  tihir^i^bt-n^d.  s. 
Bzpenfe,coft»  codlinefs. 

Chargeablit,  t(hlr'j&-bl£.  ad.  £x- 
penfively. 

CHARGfcR,  tftiir'jAr.  8*  (98).  A  large 
diflt ;  un  o{icet*s  horfe. 

Charily,  tflii'r^^.  ad.  Warily,  fru* 

r»ny. 
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erthdepiftt  feem  to  adopt  the  latter  j>roiitta' 
ciation ;  and  W.  Johnftoo,  Dr.  Ketrrick,  and 
Mr.  Perry,  the  former;  and  as  this  is  amca* 
ble  to  the  orthography,  and,  it  may  be  ad- 
^d,  to  the  etymology  (which  indicates  that 
ftate  of  mind  which  arifes  from  being  full 
of  good  cheer;,  it  ought,  nnlcis  the  ocbcr 
has  an  eridcnt  preference  in  cuftom,  to  be 
looked  upon  as   the  moft  accurate  (241) 

Chs£RFULLY,tfln§*r'fM.U.  ad.  With- 
out  dejedion,  with  gayety. 

CHEERFuLNtss,t{hWr'fM  n&.  s.  Free- 
dom from  dcjedion,  alacrity ;  freedom  from 
gloominefs. 

Chebrls&s,  tlh^^rl^s.  9*  Without 
gayety,  comfort,  or  gladiiefr. , 

Cmeerly,  tfbiir'U,  a.  Gay,  cheerful, 
not  gloomy. 

Cheerly,  tfli^r'U.  ad  Cheerfully. 

Cheery,  tfli^^'r*.  a.  Gay,  fprightly. 

Cheese,  t(h£^ze  s.  A  kiod  of  food 
made  by  preffing  the  curd.of  milk. 

Cheesecake,  tfb^ze'kdke.  s.  (247). 
.A  cake  made  of  foft  cttrds,  fugar  and  butter. 

CHESsEMONGER,tih^^ze'mfing-gi!ir.  s. 
One  who  deals  in  cheefe.  . 

Cheesevat,  tfliMze'vdt.  r.  The  wood- 
en caie  in  which  the  ^rds  are  prefled  into 
cheefe. 

Cheesy,  tlhi^'zi,  a.  Having  the  na- 
ture, or  form  of  cheefe. 

CflEiY^Wa^.s.  (353).  The  claw  of 
^iheUfifii., 

To  Cherish,  tft^r'rlfh.v.  a.  To  fup- 
port,  to  Ihelter,  to  nurfe  np. 

Cherisher,  tflidr'rifh-i^r.  s.  An  en* 
courag«r,  a  fupporter. 

CHBRisHM£NT,t(hdr'r}ff)-m^t.s.  £a- 
cxmragementyfopport,  comfort. 

Chbrrt,  t(b&r'r6.  >  ^ 

Cherry-tree,  tfhir'rA-trid. 5  ^\  ^ 
tree  and  fruit. 

Cherry,  tih^r'r^.  a.  Kefembling  a 
cherry  in  colour. 

CHERRyBAY,t{hir'r^:bi.  s.  Laurel. 

Cherrycheeked,  t(hdr'r&^fh^kd.  a. 
Haring  ruddy  cheeks. 

Cher  HYP  IT,  t!h^r'r^plt.  s.  A  child's 
play,  in  which  they  throw  dieny-ftiines 
mto  a  (mall  hol^ 

Chersones,  kSrY6-n£s.  s.  (353)*  *  A 
peninfola. 

Cherub, tfh£r'db.  s.  A  cdieftial fpirit, 
which  in  the  hierarchy,  u  placed  {icxt  in  or- 
der to  the  Seranhim, 

Chbroei CK,  tlhi^i^'blk.  a.  Angelick, 
rcMpg  to  Um  Chervbim^ 


Cherubim,  tfh^'u-blin.  s.  l%e  Hc- 
bre>¥'  plural  of  Cherub. 

fy  Thofe  who  underftaadiio  bnguage  bitt 
their  owl),  are  apt  to  commit  an  unpardon- 
able fault  with  critics,  by  miftaking  thb 
word  for  a  fingular,  and  writing  the  plural 
Cberubims,  Others  are  apt  to  commit  a  much 
greater  fault  in  fpeaking,  which  is  that  of 
forming  an  adjedivc  from  this  word,  a^  if 
written  Cberuhimical^  or  Cbcnthimuai,  inAcad 
of  Cberuhici.  How  hard  is  the  fate  6f 'an 
Engliihman, who,to  write  and  fp€ak  his  oti  n 
language  properly,  muft  not  oniyuaderiland 
French, Latin, and  Greck^but  Hebrew  alio! 

Cherubim,  t(h^r'6-bin.  a.  Angelical. 

Ch^ervil,  tihdr'v!}.  s.  An* umbelVifer* 

ons  plant- 
To  Ch£ruf,  tfhir'iip.  v.n.  To  chirp, 
to  ufe  a  cheoful  Toice. 

Chess,  tfli^s.  s.  A  nic& and  intricate 
game  io  imitation  of  a  battle  between  two 
armies. 

CHESs-APPtB,  tdi^s'dp-pl.  8.  Wild 
lenricew  ^ 

CH£8S«B0ARD,tfh^s-b6rd.s.  Theboaid 
or  table  on  which  the  game  of  chela  is 
pUyed. 

Chbss-man,  tlQi&s'min,  s.  (88),  A 
puppet  for  chdfe. 

Chessom,  tfhds'sAm.  $•  (i66)*  Mel« 
low  earth.  ; 

Chest,  tflidft.  s.  A  box  of  wood  or 
other  materials. 

Chested,  tOi^ft'^d.  a.  Having  a  ched.  ^ 

Chestnut,  tflifis'niit.  1 

Chrsnut-tree,  tflj^s'ni'it»trd^.  J  *' 
A  tree  vthe  fruit  of  the  cheinut*trce ;  the 
name  of  a  brown  colour. 

Chevalier, (hdvd-l^^r'.  s.  (352)-  A 
knight. 

Chevaux-de-frisB,  (b^y-A-d^-fr^zc\ 
s.  (.35  a).  A  piece  of  timber  travcrf- 
ed  with  wooden  fpikes,  pointed  with  iron, 
five  or  fix  feet  long ;  tded  in'defending  a 
pafTage,  a  turnpike,  or  tourniquet. 

Cheven,  tOr^v'vn.  s.  (103).  A  river 
fiih,  the  fame  with  chub. 

Cheteril,  tih^v'^r-lL  s.  Akid,  kid- 
leather. 

Chevron,  tfli^Y'dh).  In  heraldry  it. 
reprefents  two  rafters  of  R  houfe  as  thcj 
ought  to  ftand. 

To  Chew, 


{iSJih-Togrind 


with  the  teeth,  to  maftkate ;  to  meditate, 
or  ruminate  in  the  thodghta ;  to  tafte  with- 
out fwaUowing* 
f^r  The  btterprofiunciatifiatsgrownmdlgsr. 
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«-  ad,  wdvCf  o6r»  n&t;— >tubei  tAb« 
To  Chew,  tlhiO.   ▼•  n.    To  champ 

spoD,  to  mminacc. 
Chicawe,  fhe-kdne'.  s,.  (35*;)    TJ^e 
2it  of  protrading  a  concept  by  artifice ;  ar- 
tifice in  gcncraL 
To  Chicah e.  ih^-kdne'.     v.  n.     To 

prolong  a  conteft  by  tricks- 
Chicami:*,     fh^  kA'nar.    s.    A  petty 

ik^ifter,  a  wrangler. 
Chicani^ry,  fli^-k^'ndir-^.  s.    Sophif. 

try,  wrangle. 
Chick,  tflbik.  7        rp, 

Chickeh,  liWk'ln.  (104).  J*-  ^"^ 
youn]^  of  a  bird,  particularly  of  a  hen,  or 
fioaU bird ;  a  word  of  tcDdemefs;  a  term 

foe  a  young  girl. 
ChiCkrvhearteDi  tihik^in-hir-t^cl.  a. 

Cowardly,  fearful. 
Chicicenp<3X,  tlhlklnpuks.  s«  A  puf- 

.  tuioat  djfiemper. 
Chickling,  tftiik'Iing.    s.     Afmall 

chicken. 
Chickpeas,  t/liik'pizc.  s.  An  herb. 
CiiiCKWEED,   tfhik'w^d.  s.  A  plant. 
To  Ch  IDE,  iftiidc.  V.  a.  To  reprove  ; 

to  drive  sway  with  reproof ;  to  blame,  to 

reproach. 
To  Chide,  tfhlde.  y.  n.  To  clamour, 

to  fcold;  to  quarrel  with;  to  make  a  noife. 
Chider,  tihi'dir.  s.  (98^  Arebukcr, 

a  Jtprorer. 
Chief,    ifli^^f.     a.     Principal,  moQ 

cfniocnt;  eminent,  extraordinary ;  capital, 

of  the  firft  order. 
Chief,  ifli^tf.    s.     (275).     A  com- 

mander,  a  leader. 
Chiefless,  tlhc^fl^j.     a.     Without 

ahead. 
Chietly,  llhttfl^.    ad.    Principally, 

emioently,  more  than  common. 
Cui^FSitEj  tft^^r^  s.    A  fmall  rent 

paid  to  the  lord  paramount. 
CHtEFTAiv,  tflii^ftln.  s.  (208).     A 

leader  s  a  commander ;  the  head  of  a  clan. 
^  ThU  word  ought  undoubtedly  to  follow 

eaftahtf  emrtaiii,  vtUaiMy  &c.  in  the  pronun- 

ciatioB  of  the  hft  fyllable  ;  though,  from  its 

being  leh  in  vSc,  we  are.  not  fo  well  rccoii- 

liled  Ct>iC 
Chfbvahce,  tib^'vinfc.  s.  Traffick, 

In  whidli  bwaef  is  extorted,  as  difcount. 
Chilblaim,  tmirbUiie.  s.*  Sores  made 

Byiroft. . 
CHii.b»  tihild.  s.  Att  infant,  or  very 

y«wig  perioB ;  one  in  the  line  of  filiation, 

QppoCcd  tathe  patent  s  any  ibing  the  pro- 

<laft  or  cffe^ol  another  1  To  be  with  child, 

to  be  ptcgDant. 


bill ; — 611 ;— p66nd  :— /^lO,  this. 

To  Child,  tihild.     v.   n..To  brin^ 
children.     Little  ufed. 

Childbearint,,  tlhild'bi-rlng.  parti - 
cip.     The  a^  of  bearing  childrci]. 

CHiL«^BfeD,  tfiiild'b^d.  s.  Theflatcof 
a  woman  bringing  a  child. 

Childbirth,  tlLild'bdrM.  s.  Travail^ 
labour. 

Ch iLDtD,  tftiil'd^d.  a.  Furnifhcd  witli 
a  child.     Little  ufed.  • 

Ch  I LDKR  MASS-DAY,  tflill'ddr  fHaf-dA'. 
s.  "i'hc  day  of  the  week,  throughout  the 
year,  anfwcring  to  the  day  on  which  the 
fcaft  of  the  Holy  Innocents  is  folemoizcd. 

Childhood,  tfliildliud.  s.  The  (late 
of  infants,  the  time  in  which  we  are  chil- 
dren ;  the  time  of  life  between  infancy  and 
puberty  ;  the  properties  of  a  child. 

Childish,  tihild'ilh.  a.  Trifling; 
becoming  only  children,  trivial,  puerile. 

CHiLDrsHLY,  tlhild'ifh  l^i.  ad.  Ii^  a 
childiih  trifling  way. 

Childishness,  tlhild^ifh-n^s.  s.  Pue- 
rility, triflingnefs ;  harmleflnefs. 

Childless,  tfliild'Ws.  a.  Without 
children. 

Childlike,  tfhild'Uke.  a.  Becoming 
or  bcfceming  a  child. 

Chiliaedron,  kil  6-a-i'dr6n.  s.  (553}» 
A  figure  of  a  thoufand  (ides. 

^  This  word  ouaht  to  have  the  accented  e 
long ;  not  on  account  of  the  quantity  in  the- 
Greek  word,  but  becaufe,  where  no  rule 
forbids,  we  ought  to  make  the  vowel  ac- 
cented on  the  penultimate,  long  (54  a)- 

Chi  LI  FACTORY,  kil-^-tuk't6-rc.  ad. 
Making  chyle. — Sec  Cuvli  factor  v. 

Chilifactive,  kil  etaktiv.  ad.  Mak- 
ing Chyle-— Rce  CllYLlFACTIVB. 

Chilification,  kil-c-f<^-kiV'lhun.  s.- 
The  a«ft  of  making  Chyle. — Sec  CarLiri- 

CATlONv 

Chill,  tfhil.  a.  Cold,  lliat  which  is 
cold  to  the  touch ;  having  the  fenfation  of 
cold ;  dcpreffcd,  dcjcded,  difcouragcd. 

Chill,  tlhil.  v  a.  Chilnefs,  cold. 

To  CHIX.L,  tlhil.  V.  a.:  To  make  cold; 
to  deprefsj  todejedl ;  to  blafk  with  cold. 

Chilliness,  tlhiri^-nc^s.  s.  A  fenfa- 
tion  of  divcf  ing  cold. 

Chilly,  tll»iri^.  a.  Somewhat  cold, 

Chilness,  tfliirnds.  s.  Coldnefs,  want 
of  warmth. 

Chimb,  tlhime.  s.  The  confonant  or 
harmonick  found  of  many  correfpondent 
inftruments  ;  the  correfpondcnce  of  found  ; 
the  found  of  bella  (track  with  hammers;  the 
correfpondcnce  of  proportion  or  relatiop« 
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0:^(559).; 

To  Chime,  tlhlme.  v.  n.  The  found 

in  harmony;  to  cantfpond  in  relation  or 

proportion ;  to  agree ;  to  fuit  with ;  to  jio- 

gic.    . 

ToChiiMb,  tfliime.  V.  a.  To  irtaketo 
move  or  ftrik^,  or  found  harmonically  ;  to 
ftrike  a  bell  with  a  hamnicr. 

CHiMk.RA*k^-iiiAri.  s.  (353)  (120) 
A  Tain  and  wild  fancy. 

CHiMERiCAL,  k6-m6i'r6.kil.  a.  Ima- 

giiury,  fantaftjck. 
Chimeric  ALLY,  k4  mfir'n&-kll-6.    ad 
Vainly,  wildly. 

Chimmey,  KhiTn'n*.  s.  Thepadge 
through  which  the  (moke  afccnds  from  the 
fire  in  thehoofe;  the  fireplace. 

Chimney* CO RkBR,  tlhim'n^-k6r'nflr. 
a.  The  firefidc,  the  place  of  idlers. 

Chimn»  Y'piECE,  dhlm'n^«p^^ic.  s. 
The  ornamental  piece  round  the  fireplace, 

Ch  f  M  N  E  Ys  w  E  E  p  E  R9  tlhim'n^-fw^c-p^r. 
8.  One  whofe  trade  it  is  to  clean  foul  chim> 
nies  of  foot. 

Chin,  tfhin.  s.  The  part  of  the  face 
beneath  the  under  Up* 

China,  tflii'iKJ,  or  tflii'nd.  s.  China 
ware,  porcelain,  a  fpecies  of  veiTeh  made 
in  China,  dimly  tranfparent. 

f^  What  could  induce  us  to  fo  irregular  a 
pronunciation  of  this  word  is  fcarccly  to  be 
conceived.  One  would  be  apt  to  fuppofe 
that  the  French  firft  imported  this  porcelain, 
and  that  when  we  porchafed  it  of  them  we 
called  it  by  their  pronuttciation  of  China 
(SbeaiJ  s  but  beiBff  unwillmg  to  drop  the  a, 
and  defirotts  of  preferving  the  French  found 
of  i,  we  awkwardly  tranfpofedthefe  founds, 
and  turned  Cbima  into  Cbakue,  This  abfurd 
pronunciation  feems  only  tolerable  when  we 
apply  it  to  the  porcelain  of  China,  or  the 
Oranges,  which  are  improperly  called  China 
Oranges ;  but  even  in  thefe  cafes  it  feems  a 
pardonable  ^edaiury  to  redace  the  word  to 
its  true  fojEuid. 

Chin  A -ORANGE,  tfli^'ad-ftrlnje.  s. 
The  fweet  orange. 

China-root,  tfhi'na-r66t.  s.  A  me- 
dicinal root  hrougbt  originidly  from  China. 

CHTircouGHy  tihln'kM'.  s.  A  violent 
and  convnlfive  cough. 

Chine,  tlhine.  s.  The  part  of  the 
back,  in  which  the  backbone  is  found;  a 
piece  of  the  back  of  aa  animal. 

To  Chine,  tfhlne.  v.  a.  To  cut  into 
chines. 

Chink,  tflilnk.  s.  A  fmall  aperture 
longwife. 

To  Chink,  tOiliSk.  ▼.  a.  To  (hake  fo 
at  to  make  a  firand. 


FAtc,  ftr,  fldl>  fit  ;--jn^,  tndt  ;--t>ine,  pin  ;— 


To  Chink,  tflihik.    t,  tx.    To  foun4 

by  firlking  each  other. 
Chivky,  tlhink'^.    a.     Full  of  holes, 

gaping. 
Chi  NTS,  tfhints.   s.    Cloth  of  cotton 

made  in  India.    . 
CHIo^PINE,tfh6pptoe^  s.  (112),  A 

high  flioe  foriherly  worn  by  ladies. 
To  Chip,  tfliip.     v.  a.     To  cut  into 

fmall  pieces. 
Chi?«  tihlp.    s.    A  fmall  piece  taken 

off  by  a  cutting  inflniment. 
Chipping,  tfliip'ping.  s .  A  fragment 

cut  off. 
CHiRAORiCAL,kI-rig'gr^-kU.a.(i20). 

(353)*  Having  the  gout  in  the  hand. 
CHiROGRAPHER,ki-r6g'gri-far.  s.  He 

that  ezercifes  writing. 
Chirograph  1ST,  kir6g'gri-fift.     i. 

Chirographer. 
Chirography,  ki*rog'gr&*f^*  s.  Thp 

art  of  writing  (518). 
Chiromancbr,  klr'^-man-s^^r.  s.  One 

that  foretells  future  events  by  infpeding  the 

hand. 
CHiROMANCY,klr'r&-min-s&  s.  (353) 

(5I9>,    The  art  of  foretelling  the  tvenu 

of  liJFe,  by  infpeding  the  hand. 
To  Chirp,  tih6rp.  v.  n.    To  make  a 

cheerful  noife,  as  birds. 
Chirp,  tih^rp.  t.    1  he  voice  ef  binls 

or  infeds. 
Chirp CR,  tfli&-'p5r.    s.    (89}.    One 

that  chirps. 
Chiruroeon,  kl-ri'ir^^to.  &.  ($5$"^' 

One  that  curea  ailmentl,  not  by  intenul 

medicines,  but  outward  appUcadooa,  n«w 

written  Surgnni  a  fui^on. 
Chiruroery,    kl-rdr-j^-rA.    s.     The 

art  of  curing  by  extenial  applications,  now 

written  Smrgery, 
Chirurgical,  ki-rdr'j£-kfll. 
Chirurgick,  ki-rftr'jlk.  (353). 

Belonging  to  furgery. 
Chisel,  tlhlz'ziLs.   (102)  (99).  An 

inf^nimem  with  which  wood  or  ftone  is 

pared  away. 
To  Chisel,  tlhlz'zH.  v^a.  (102).  To 

cut  with  a  chifel. 
Chit,  tlhlt.  s.    A  child,  ^  baby ;  the 

(hoot  of  com  from  the  end  of  the  grain. 
To  Chit,  tlhlt.  v.  n.  To  fprout. 
Chitchat,    tihk'tfliat* .  s.    Tratde^ 

idle  pratf. 
CHiTTk-RLiNOs^tfhit'tdr-lhigz.  &.  The 

ftotsofan  eataUe  animal;  the  fiiU  at  ckfc 

Eofom  af  a  flurt  {SSSh 
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-«-  nd^  ni6ve»  n^r,  n&t ; — tube,  ti^b, 
GHiTrr,  tOiit't^.   a.   Childifti,  like  a 

Chjtalrous,  tfhiv'ul-riis.  a.  Relating 

to  chivalry,  knightly,  warlike. 
€>iivALHY,  tftitv'il-r^.  $.  Knjglithood, 

a  miliary  dignity  ;  the  qualifications  of  a 

knight,  as   valour  ;  the  general  fyilem  of 

knighthood. 
Chivi  s,  tflilvz.  s.  The  threads  or  fila- 
ments rifing  In  flowerf,  with  feed*  at  the 

end ;  a  fpecies  of  fnnall  ooion. 
Chlokosis,  kl6-r6'sls.  s.  (353)-  The 

grccs  Hckneis. 
To  Choak,  llh6ke.  v.  a.  See  Choke. 
CHocoi.ATi,t(h6k'W4te.  s.  (91),  The 

nut  of  the  cocoa-tree ;  the  mafs  made  by 

f^mding  the  kernel  of  the  cocoa-nut,  to  be 

difTolved  in  hot  water  *,  the  liquor  made  by 

a  folution  of  chocolate. 
CHOCOLATE-HOUSE,lfhuk'6.Ute-h6ufc. 

«•  A  hou/e  For  drinking  chocolate. 
Chode,  tOiodc.  The  old  preterit  from 

Chide.  Obfoletc* 
Choice,  t(h6ll*e.  s.  The  a^  of  choofing, 

clc6tiflo  ;  the  power  of  chooibg  ;  care  in 

choofing,  curiodty  of  diiUndion ;  the  thing 

chofen;  the  bcft  part  of  any  thing ;  feveral 

things  propofed  atobjedc  of  cledion. 
Choice,  t(h6tfe.  a.  Seledl,  of  extraor- 

<tiBary  vaJae ;  chary,  frngsd,  carefnl. 
£hoicble5S9  tft6lfe'Us.  a.  Wkhout 

the  power  of  choofing. 
Choicbly,  tfhdlfc'l^.    ad.   Curioiifly, 

with  exzA  choice;  valuably,  excellently. 
Choiceme&s,  tih6ife^nSs.    $.    Nicety, 

particular  -valve. 
Choir,  kwirc.  s.  (5CX3)  (356).  An  af- 

£cn\bly  or  band  of  fingers  ;  the  fingers  in 

divine  worihip ;  the  part  of  the  church 

where  the  iingen  are  placed. 
To  Chojc£»  tlhokc,  V.  a.  To  fufFocate ; 

to  Hop  up,eo  block  up  k  palTage  ;  to  hinder, 

by  obftru^ion  ;  to  fuppreff ;  to  overpower. 
Choke,  tihoke.  s.   The  filamentous  or 

capillary  part  of  an  artichoke. 
CHORE'TfcAa,  tfhokc'pdre.  s.  A  rough, 

iarlh,  nnpalatable  pear ;  any  farcafm  that 

fiops  the  mouth. 
Choker,  tiho'kiir.  s.  One  that  chokes. 
Choky,  tfh6'k^.  a.  That  which  has  the 

power  of  fufibcation. 
Chola GOG Ofs,kol'd-g6gz.   s.  Medt- 

ooea  halving  the  power  of  purging  bile. 
Cholhi,  kuHiir.  s.  The  bile  ;  the  hu- 

«Mwur  fappofed  to  produce  irafcibility ;  an- 

gtr,Tagt,* 
CHOL-aicK,  k61'Wr-rik.  a.    Abound- 

i^  whfa  Mer ;  aagry,  iralcibfe.   . 


bAll ;— 6il ; — p6&nd ;— ^^in,  this. 

Cholfricknfss,  kol  I'lr  nk-ni's.  a. 
Anger,  irafcibility,  pccvifhnefi. 

Cholick  — iiee  Ccjlick. 

To  Chcosk,  i[\v')67.e.  v.  a.  I  chofe, 
1  have  cho^n.  To  take  by  way  of  prefer- 
ence of  fcveral  things  offered;  to  ftie<i^  to 
pick  out  of  a  number  ;  to  cicd  fur  eternal 
happincCi ;  a  term  of  theologians. 

.JjT  This  word  is  fonictimcs  improperly  writ- 
ten {I'u/ey  w  hich  is  a  needids  departure  from 
its  French  etymology  in  cLoiftry  as  well  as' 
from  our  own  analogy  in  the  preterit  clx^e. 

To  Choose,  tlh66/.e.  ▼.  n.  To  have 
the  power  of  choice. 

CHouiER,  tlhoO'zur.  s.  He  tliat  has 
the  power  of  chooCng,  cleAor. 

ToChop,  tlhop.  V.  n.  To  cut  with  a 
quick  blow  ;  to  devour  eagerly ;  to  me- 
nace, to  cut  into  inuill  pieces  ;  to  break  into 
chinks. 

To  Chop,  tfliop.  v.  n.  To  do  any 
thing  with  a  quick  motion ;  to  light  or  hap- 
pen upon  a  thing. 

To  Ch(^p,  tfhop.  V.  a.  To  purchafe, 
generally  by  way  of  truck ;  to  put  one  thing 
in  the  place  of  another  ;  to  bandy,  to  alter- 
cate. 

Chop,  tfhop.  s.  A  piece  chopped  off; 
a  linall  piece  of  meat ;   a  crack,  or  cleft. 

Chop-house,  tIl«6p'l>oiife.  s.  A  mean 
houfe  of  entertainment. 

(pr  Di.  Johnfon,  in  this  definition,  feems  to 
have  rated  a  chop- houfe  too  low,  and  to  have 
had  a  Cook^t  Shop  or  an  Eating- Houfe  in  his- 
mind.  Since  cuffee^houfcs  are  become  eat- 
ing-houies  and  taverns,  chop  houfes  are,, 
perhaps,  a  little  depreciated  ;  but  this  was. 
not  the  cafe  till  long  after  Dr.  Johnfon** 
Didionary  waspubliftcd  ;  and  1  think  they 
may  ftill,  without  any  impropriety ,  be  callcdf 
Reputable  boiifa  of  ready  EntertMnttteiU* 

Chopin,  tlho-pe^n'.  s.  (112).  A 
French  liquid  meafure,  containing  nearly  a 
pint  of  Winchefter ;  a  term  ufcd  in  Scothindt 
Ua  a  quart  of  wine  meafure. 

Chopping?  tlh^p'ping.  a.  An  epithet 
frequently  applied  to  infants,  by  way  of 
commendation  ;  meaning  large  or  well 
grows. 

CwoppiNG-KNiFP,  tfli6p'ping-nlfc.  s» 
A  knife  ufed  in  chopping. 

Choppy,  tihop'p^.  a.  Full  of  holes  or 

cracks. 

Chops,  tftiops.  s.  The  month  of  a 
bead  ;  the  mouth  of  any  thing  in  familiar 
language. 

Choral,  ko'ral.  a.   (353).  Sung  by  a 

choir  ;    finging  in  a  choir. 
.Chord,  kord.  s.  The  thing  of  a  mjufi- 
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C3^  (S59).— PAte,  fir,  fill, 

•  cad  inftrttnient ;  a  right  Imc,  which  join» 
the  two  ends  of  any  arch  of  a  circle. 

To  Chord,  k^rd.  v.  a.  {353).Tofur- 
niih  with  firings. 

Chordek,  kOT  d66'.  s.  A  contradlion 
of  the  fhtnum. 

Chorion,  k6'r*.6n.  s.  The  outward 
membrane  that  enwraps  the  foetus. 

Chorister.  kwlrVifti^r.  s.  (300).  A 
finger  in  the  cathedrals,  a  finging  boy ;.  a 
iujgcr  in  a  concert  (356  ^ 

Chor  GRAPH FR.  U)  fig'gra-f iV.  s. 
He  that  dcfcribcs  particular  regions  of  coun 
tries. 

Chor  graphical,  kur  rA-grdfi-kal. 
a.  Dcfcript!vc  of  particular  regions. 

CHOROGRAPHiCALLY,k6r-r6-graPc-kiI- 
I^.  ad.  In  a  chorographical  manner. 

Chorographv,  kc-rog'gri-fi^.  s.  The 
art  of  (leH^ibing  particular  regions. 

Chorus,  k6'ras.  s  (353).  .\  number 
of  fingers,  a  concert ;  the  perfons  who  are 
fuppofed  to  hehpld  what  pafics  in  the  ads 
of  tiie  ancient  tragedy  ;  the  fong  between 
the  ads  of  tragedy ;  verfcn  of  a  firag  in 
which  the  company  join  the  finger. 

Chosu,  tlhofe.  The  preier  ten fe,  from 
To  choofe. 

Choseh.  tfto'zn.  (103).  The  partici- 
ple pafiive,  from  To  choofe. 

Chough*  tlKCif.  $.(301)  A  bird  which 
freqneots  the  rocks  by  the  fii^a* 

To  Chouse,  tlhAiile.   v.  a.    To  cheat, 
to  trick. 
'  Chouse,  tl}i6fife.  s.  A  bubble ;  a  tool ; 
4  uick  or  fliam. 

Chrism, krizm.  8.(353).  Unguent,  or 
.  undion. 

To  Christen,  kris'sn.  v.  a  (472).  To 

.  baptize,  to  initiate  into  Chriflianity  by  wa- 
ter ;   to  name,  to  denominate. 

pHnicTENDOM,  kris'sn-diim.  s.  The 
coUedive  body  of  Chriftianity. 

Christening,  kris'sn-inij.  s.  The  ce- 
remony of  the  &T&  initiation  into  Chriftia- 

Christian,  krlll'yiin.  s.  (291).  A  pro- 

fcfibr  of  the  religion  of  Chrift* 
Christian,  krilt'yi^n.  a.  (113).  Pro- 

fefling  the  religion  of  Chrift. 
Christian-name,  krift'yiin-nAme.    s. 

The  name  giveA  at  the  font,  diftinft  fr»m 

the  fur^ame. 
Christian  I SM,lcrlft'yfln-lzm.  9.  The 

OiriCbian  religion ;  the  aation«  profeifiag 

Chriftianity. 
Chjlistianitv,     krif.tffiWa'i-t^»     s, 

'fhe  rdigioB  of  ChrtlUant. 


fit ; — m^',  rtih ; — pine,  pin  ;— 

ToChristianixe,  krlft'yftn-ke*  v.  a 

To  make  Chriftian. 
Christianly,  krlft'j-^n-I^.  ad.  Like  a 

Chriftian. 
Christmas,  krVmds.  s.  (88)  (472)- 

The  day  on  which  the  nativity  of  our  bleff- 

ed  Saviour  is  celebrated. 
Christmas-aox,  kris'm^boks.  s.  A 

box  in  which  little  prefents  are  coUeded 

at  Chriftmas.     The  money  fo  colleded. 
Chromatick,  kr6-m&t'ik.  a.  Relating 

to  colour ;  relating  to  a  certain  fpedes  ot 

ancient  mufick. 
Chronical,  kr6a^£-kdl.)  t  tfr^\ 

CHRONicK,kr6Ti1k,        5    a-  V509J- 

Relating  to  time ;  a  chronical  diftempcr  i.'^ 

of  long  duration. 
Chronicle,  kr6n'6-kl.  s.  ($S5)*-   ^ 

regifter.  or  aQconnt  of  events  in  order  o£ 

time ;  a  hillory  (40.0- 
To  Chronicle,  krua'^Tcl.  v.  ^   C405V 

To  record  in  chronicle,  or  history  ;  to  regi^ 

ter,  to  record. 
Chronicilr,  kr&n'^-klAr.  s.  (98).   A 

writer  of  chronicles ;  an  hiftorian. 
Chronogram,  kron'^-gx&m.  s.  Anin- 

fcription  including  the  date  of  ^y  adioo. 
CHRONOGRAMMATkCAL,kr6n-n6  gr^m- 

mit'^-kdl.  a.     BeloDging  to  a  cltfo- 

nograra. 
Chronogrammatist,  kron-D^-grim' 

*n4-tlfl.    s.      A  writer  of  chrono- 
grams* •  ■  •  *  ' 
CHRONOLOGBRt  kr6-nM16]Ar.  s.  He 

that  fttidics  or  explains  the  ilieiice  of  cocn- 

puting  psdb  time. 
Chronological,  kr6n-n646dje'^4Eil. 

a.  Relating  to  the  dodriiie  of  time. 
Chronologically,    kron-no-lSdjc'^- 

k^W^.  ad.  In  a  chronological  man- 
ner, according  to  the  etad  ferics  of  time. 
CHRONOLOGisr,  krinSl'i-jift.  s.  One 

that  ftudics  or  explains  time. 
Chroholocv,    kr6-n<>r6-)fe.   s.     The 

fcience  of  cooipnting  aod  adjufting  the  pe- 
riods of  time. 
Chronometer,    kr&«n6in'xn^-t&r.    s. 

An  inftrvmcst  for  the  ezaft  meniuratioo  of 

time. 
Chrysalis,  krls's&Jls.  s.  (s^^)*  Au- 

relia,  or  the  firfl  apparent  chaii^  o£  the 

maggot  of  any  fpecics  of  infe^ 
CHRriOLiTE,  krls'si-litc,  s.  (iSSV    A. 

precious  ftonc  of  a  dnlky  green,  with  a  caft 

of  yellow. 
Chub,  tOiib.  s.    A  river  filt.    The 

cfaevio. 
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Chubbed,  tfhi'ib'bid.    a.  (99).     Big 
beaded  tike  a  chub. 

To  Chuck,  tiliuk.  ▼.  n.  To  make  a 
ooife  like  a  hen. 

To  Chuck  tihi^k.  v.  a.  To  call  as  a 
hen  calls  her  young  ;  to  give  a  gentle  blow 
under  the  chin. 

Chuck,  tfb'ik.  s.  TIic  voiccof  a  hen  ; 
a  word  of  endearment. 

Chuck-far  fhino,  t(buk'ftr-THln^.  s. 
A  play,  at  which  the  money  falls  with  a 
chnek  into  the  hole  beneach^ 

To  Chuckle,  tlhak'kl.  v.  n.  (405). 
To  laugh  vchememly. 

To  CHvjcKLE,i'.hiik'kl.  V.  a.  To  call 
as  a  hen;  to  cocker,  to  fondle. 

Chukt  ttliio'it.  *.  (99 j. Forced  meat. 
Obfolete. 

Chuff,  tfhif.  s.  A  b^unt  clown. 

Chvffily,  tlbi^ff^'l^.  ad,  Stomach- 
fuUy. 

Chuff/mess,  tfh^rfd-nds.  s,  Clownifh 
ntf». 

CHUFfY.tfhfiffc.  a.  Surly,  fat. 

Chum,  tfh&m.  s.  A  chamber  fellow. 

Chum?,  tlhimp.  s.  A  thick  heavy 
pitfceof  wood. 

CiJURCH,tfhMfli.s.  The  collcftive  bo- 
dy 0/ Chriftiaos ;  the  body  of  Chriftians 
adhering  to  one  particular  form  of  worfliip  5 
the  place  which  Chriftians  confecrate  Co  the 
worihip  of  God. 

To  Church,  tfliiVtfii.  v.  a.  Toper- 
form  with  any  one  the  office  of  returning 
thanks  after  any  iigiial  deliverance,  as  child- 
birth. 

Church-ale, tfhflrtfh-ile'.s  A  wake, 

or  feaft,  con:mcmoratory"  of  the  dedication 

of  the  church. 
Chvrch-attirr,  tfh^rtfh-at-tlre'.  s. 

The  habit  in  which  men  officiate  at  divine 

fervicc* 
Churchman,  tfliArtih'm^.  s.  (88). 

An  ecdeiiaftic,  a  clergyman  ;  ao  adherent 

tp  the  Cborch  of  Englajid. 
CHURCHWARDEM8,tihfirt(h-war'dnz. ». 

(zoj).  Officers  yearly  chofen*,  to  look  to  the 

chordx,  chnrcltyardB,  and  fac^  thiiigs  as  be- 
long to  hocfa. 
Churchvahd,  tflitirtfh'yird.  s.  The 

ginud  adfoimng  to  the  ^itfch,  in  which 

the  dead  are  karied ;  a  cefnetry. 
Churl,  t(h'iri.  s.  A  ru^kk,  a  coun- 

trymap  •  a  mtfe,  furly ,  ill-bred  man ;  a  mi- 

fer,  a  niggard. 
Churlish,  tfti^rlifli.  a.  Rude^bnitaU 

harih;  iel^,  avp.rlcioTts. 


Churlishly, tfhib'Tilh.l^.  ad.   Rude- 
ly, brutally. 
Churlishness,  ifhijrlifh-ncs.  s.  Bru- 
tality, ruggedncfs  of  manner. 
Churme,    till  linn      s.     A   confufcd 

found,  a  noifc.     Obfolete. 
Chi  RN,  t'ljurn.  s    The  v. /Tel  in  which 
the  butter  is,  by  agitation,  coagulated. 

To  Churn  tlliurn.  v  a.  I  o  a  imitate 
or  fhalcc  any  thing  by  a  violent  morion  ;  to 
make  butter  by  agitating  the  milk. 

Churrworm,  tliii'ir'wurii.  s.  An  in- 
fed  that  turns  about  nimbly,  called  alfo  a 
fancricket. 

Chylaceous,  kila'fhus,  a.  (186).  Be- 
longing to  chyle. 

Chylp,  kile.  s.  (353).  The  white 
juice  formed  in  the  (lomach  by  digcftion  of 
the  aliment. 

Chylifaction.  kil-K'-fak'ni  m.  s.  The 
a^  or  proccfs  of  making  chyle  in  the  body. 

Chylifactive  kil  k'-fAk'tiv. a.  Hav- 
ing the  power  of  making  chyle. 

Chvlification.  kil-^  fdr-kA'fhi'n.  The 
ad  of  making  chyle. 

C  H  Y  L I F I  c  A  I  u R  Y,  kil-«i  f(&-ki't6-r^ .  adj . 
Making  chyle- 

Chylous,  ki'lils.  a.  (160).  Confifting 
of  chyle. 

Chymical*  klm'6  kil.  7  ,-.   ,    , 

CHVM.cK.k.m'm.k.    S    *    ^''^^^y 

chymiftry  ;  relating  to  chymiftry. 

Chymically,  kim'm6-ku.l-16.  ad.  In 
a  chymical  manner. 

Chymist,  kim'mift.  s.  A  profeiTor  of 
chymiftry. 

^  Scholars  have  lately  difcovered,that  all  the 
nations  of  Europe,  have,  for  many  centuries 
paft,  been  erroneous  in  fpclling  this  word 
with  a  y  inftead  of  an  e ;  that  is  Chymiji  in« 
{lead  of  Cbemift:  and  if  we  crave  their  rca- 
fons,  they  very  gravely  tell  us,  that  inftead 
of  dcrivmg  the  word  from  xw/«»«,  juice, 
or  from  x*».  z»vuu,  ©r  "xy't  to  melt,  it  is 
more  juftly  derived  from  the  Arabic  kema^ 
black.  But  Dr.  Johnfon,  who  very  well 
underdood  every  thing  that  could  be  urged 
in  favour  of  the  new  orthography,  has  very 
judiciouily  continued  the  old ;  and  indeed, 
till  we  fee  better  reafons  than  have  yet  ap- 
peared, it  fccms  rather  to  favour  of  an  af- 
fedation  of  Oriental  learning,  than  a  libe- 
ral defire  to  redify  and  improve  our  lan- 
guage. But  let  the  word  originate  in  the 
Haft  or  Weft,  among  the  Greeks  or  Ara- 
bians, we  certainly  received  it  from  our 
common  Lingmadudisy  (if  the  word  will  be 
pardoned  me,)  the  JLatio  and  French, 
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Hrhich  ftill  retain  cither  the  ^,  or  its  fubfti- 
tute  i. 
Befidct,  the  alteration  preduced  a  change  in 
the  pronunciation,  which,  from  its  being 
but  flight,  is  ihc  Ids  likdy  to  be  attended  toj 
and  therefore  the  probability  i»,tbat,  let  us 
write  the  word  as  wc  will,  we  fliall  ft  ill 
continue  tO'  pronounce  the  old  way ;  for  in 
no  EnglKh  word  throughout  the  language 
does  rbe  e  found  like  ^,  on*  ihort,  when  the 
accent  is  on  it. 
This  improvement,  therefore,  in  our  fpelling, 
would,  in  all  probability,  add  a  new  irregu- 
larity to  our  pronunciation,  already  incum- 
bered with  too  many.     Warburton,  in  his 
Edition  of  Pope's  Works,  feems  to  have 
been  the  firft  writer  of  note  who  adopted 
this  mode  of  fpelling  from  Boerhaave,  and 
the  German  critics  ;  and  he  feems  to  have 
been  followed  by  all  the  inforiptions  on  the 
chymifts  (hops  in  the  kingdom.    But  till 
the  voice  of  the  people  has  more  decidedly, 
declared  itfelf, it  is  certainly themoft  eligi- 
ble to  follow  Dr.  Johnfon  and  our  eftablifli- 
'  cd  writers  in  the  old  orthography.^ — See 
Mr.  Narcs*s  Englifli  Orthoepy,  page  285, 
where  the  reader  will  fee  judiciouJQycxpof- 
ed  the  folly  of  alterine  fettled  modes  of 
fpelling  for  the  fake  of  far-fetched  and  fan- 
ciful etymologies. 
Chymistry,  klm'mif-tr^.  s.  The  art 
or  procefs  by  which  the  different  fubftances 
found  in  mixt  bodies  are  feparated  from 
each  other  by  means  of  fire. 
CiBARious,si-b4'r^-^s.a.  (iii).  Re- 
lating to  food. 
Cicatrice,  or  Cicatrtx,  sik'S-irls.  s. 
(14X).  The  fear  remaining  after  a  wound; 
a  mark,  an  impreiTure* 
CiCATRtsAWT,  su-A-tri'z&nt.    s.    An 

iDplication  chat  induces  a  cicatrice. 
CiCATRisivE,  slk-^-trlVlv.  a.    (158) 
(428).   Having  the  qualities  proper  to  in- 
duce a  cicatrice. 
Cicatrization,  slk-4-tr^-zd.'fhftn.  s 
The  a&  of  healing  the  wound ;  the  ftate  of 
being  healed,  or  Scinned  over* 
To  Cicatrize,  sik'i-trizc.  v.   a.  To 
apply  fuch  medicines  to  wounds,  or  ulcers, 
as  &in  them. 
Cicely,  sis'l^.  s.  A  fort  of  herb. 
To  CicuRATB,  sik'i-rdte.  v.  a.    (91). 
To  tame,  to  reclaim  from  wildnels  (503)* 
CicuEATiOK,  slk-ti-rA'fhiin.  s.The  aft 

of  tanking  or  reclaiming  from  wildnefs. 
Cider,  si'dAr.  s.    The  juice  6f  apples 

exprelfed  and  fermented* 
C1DER18T,  sl'd^r-lft,  s.  (98).  A  mak- 
er of  cider* 


CiDERRiN,  sKd&r-k!n.    s.    Thcliquair 

made  of  the  grofs  matter  of  applet,  after  the- 

cider  is  prciTed  out. 
Ciliary,  siryA-r^.  a*  (113).  Belong- 
ing to  the  eyelids. 
CiLicious,  s^-liih'ds.  a.  (314}.  Made 

of  hair. 
CiMETBR,  slm'^-tAr.  s*   (98),  A  fort 

of  fword,  Ihort  and  recurvated. 
Cincture,    slnk'tlhtlirc.     s.      (461). 

Something  worn  round  the  body;  anincio* 

furc ;  a  ring  or  lift  at  the  top  or  bottom  of 

the  ihaft  of  a  column* 
Cinder,  slnMAr.  s.    (98).  Amafs'of 

any  thing  burnt  in  the  fire,  but  not  reduc* 

ed  to  aihes  *,  a  hot  coal  that  has  ceafed  t» 

flame. 
Cinder-woman,  sWdi!ir-wi^m-un.  \ 
CiNDER-WBNCH,  sln'diV-winfti.    5 

A  woman  whofc  trade  is  to  rake  in  heapt. 

of  aihes  for  cinders. 
CiNERATiON,  sln-fi-ri'diftn.  s.  The  re- 

du&ion  of  anything  by  fire  or  albes. 
CiNERiTious,  sin-^-rifti'ils. a.  Having 

the  form  or  ftate  of  aflies* 
ClNKRULENT,  S^-Il^'d-ltet.  a.  (l2l). 

Full  of  aihes. 
Cinglb,  slng'gl.  s.  (405).     A  girth 

for  a  horfe. 
Cinnabar,  sln'na-bir.  s.  (166).  Ver- 
milion, a  mineral  confifting  of  mercory  and 

fulphur. 
CiNNAM0N»sln'na-m4n  s*  (166).  The 

fragrant  bark  of  a  low  tree  in  the  iflandof 

Ceylon. 
Cinque,  sink.  s.  (415).  A  five- 
CiNQUE-FOiL,  sink't6il.  s.  A  kind  of 

five -leaved  clover. 
CiNQUK-PACE,  slnk'pife.  &.  A  kind  of 

grave  dance* 
Cinque-ports,  sbk'p6rts.  s.    Thofc 

havens  that  lie  towards  France 
CiNcyjE-spoTTED,    slnk'fp6t-tM.     a* 

Having  five  fpois. 
CiON,  si'ftn.    s.    (166).    Afprout,  a 

ftioot  from  a  plant ;  the  ftoot  engrafted  oik 

aftock. 
Cipher,  sl'fAr.  s.  (98).  An  arithme- 

ticaldiarader,  by  which  fomc  nmnbcr  u 

noted, a  figure;  an  arithmetical  mark, which 
ftanding  for  nothing  itfelf  ,  incretfcs  the  va- 
lue of  the  other  figures;  an  inteftexmrc  of 
letters  ;  a  chara Aer  ta  general ;  a  fecret  or 
occult  manner  of  writing,  or  the  key  to  it. 
To  Cipher,  si'ftr.  v.  a.  To  praftife 

arithmetjck. 
To  Cipher,  si'fAr.    v.  a.    To  write  or 
I     occvlt  charaders* 
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To  Ct»T    L, 

nrur  .: 

'>r1rf. 

T.  a,    To  move 

,  to  hnound ; 

Ill  ;;iu 

To  C»4^Li, 

r 

^^'LL^ 

,  ii-  To  move  cir- 
>).     Having 

.  A  litde  circle. 

3»ti  any  ihtng  ;  tKc 
rdc  I  (pac«.  Client* 

M   of  the  juclgtt  for 

n*  To  mo^e 

^  .  i£f^t-t€r«  s.    One  that 

C  ku-UV£kn.».  The  aa 

^» '    .     L^Mupaft,  maze 


(8S)(4i8). 

vTilied  by  si  t'lr- 


Ci  T,  $^Vf-Mr.lA     nd.     In 

r^ular  m^ltiflt^ 
lot],  ;ri|p. 

To  Ct  ^  *e/ku  liltc  r.  a.   To 


ekau'* 


V    *    *.  a.    Be- 
st i)' 


To     Ciit*  uadAMDULATT,,       fdr-' 
itm'M.mtc.  V.  n,    (9ijv     To  ■    .. 

round  4)bout» 

To  CiRC4/n4CJii|  iir'lftm'iljfc    v.  a* 
To  CM  the  prqTiicc,  Accurdtti^  to  the  li« 

gkreii  tn  the  Jcwu 
CtJtCOMCisiOx,     sr  ,       «. 

Th£  du  ot  ikd  gI  cv.  ikirt. 

To  Ciricu  !vinu€  r,  •^ij  kum-diikt .  v*  a. 

CiACUMlffci  ENCI:,  ,C*  4. 

The  periphery,  the  I  i!fur- 

rnundifi^  itny  thiiig  ;  th«  ipj*..,  tiuiolVd  in  j 
cirdc  I  the  ettcnul  p3it  of  ui  orbiLLUi 
htdf  ;  at!  tirb»  21  dtch. 
CrRcwirtFEHfiNTiift^^fr-kAni-lc-irdn'tiuf. 
!^.  (16$).  An  iiiUntmrnc  uSed  iii  Cutcvci-ing, 
f(*r  me«ruri(ij:  ♦in!;^^'^** 

ttni  \ikd  I  CI  r<?gulate  ite  prcnundsikn  of 

^  AHtjur  profo<iifti  tclUui^iltAe  thcCircum* 

flrX  JiCCClIt  k^  .-..murJijM.n  ^if  rli,-  -.rr  i^jp    ,n,4 

the  icutc;  RF  ' 
of  ;hc  vokc  11  j' 
»rc«kfircd  lui 
nuncbtion^  w. 

Mfsly  pjy  U&WUlluuid..    ; 
fore,  in  the  aiKtriit  an  t.%. 

utiVfry*    I  he  '  = 

ClKUmJli^Jl  ili    Vt.,ti,.];,.-j-f.L  L.  ,    I..    ..-.     iijuj 

pri^fiiiitdjttcjn  of  it,  to  ntrAU  tintlutvff  marc 
than  1  mi g  q tia n c i t y . — He c  H  a h  v t ok  i; » — I f 
iht  infpifdor  wtiuld  wilh  tu  fte  n  rtttumal 
atcoiiM  fjif  f  Jiii  accentual  wcU«»  r.f  T>ir  .  fm  ♦ 
and  tnaiff  Itl  liim  cpnfult  a  wit ' 
liihcd  by  ih<  Autiiof  of  thh  Di  ■ 
Jed  A  HimUrimt  Cr^narf;irtihc  ihitdi^iiiU'jU  ; 
or,  ^  K^fy  in  lift  Chtjkitl  Frittiuft*iitUon  */ 
GffiJ  jjhu/  /.^fJ^  FrapFT  Nitmrt^ 

An  mdorurc  of  witcr** 
CmctiJvirn^FKT,  s4r*k6m'flfi^'^nt<    a. 

flowing  round  any  tMne- 
CiRiLuwtFt.uotrs,    s^T'lc^ra'fl'*i-us*     a. 
Edv ironing  with  watCTs. 

CiJicuMFORAKhouii,  s^r-kftm-fd-rdW* 
tis-  :u  (3i4)/Waf\d,-ringfiromhoarp 

t(i  houfc* 

To  CiiicvMf  ysBf  s^r-kdm-fiV/e'.  v.  «. 
To  pour  tmnd^ 
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^  (559).— Fitc,  fir,  fill, 

CiRCUMFusiLB,     s^r-k'm-fj'sil.      a. 

(427 '.  That  which  may  be  poured  round 

any  thing. 
CiRCUMFusioN,  s<5r-ki'im-fu'zh*'in.    s. 

The  i€t  of  fprcading  round. 
To  CiRCUMGiRATR,    s^r-ki'm'j^-rAtc. 

.V.  n.    To  roll  round. 
CiKCUMGiRATioN.siir  kAm-ji-ri'flii\n. 

s«  The  ad  of  running  round. 
CiRCUMjAciNi,  s^r-kuni-ji'sSnt.     a. 

Lying  round  any  thing. 
CiRCUMiTioN,  s^r-kiim-i{h'lj[n.  s.  The 

i6t  of  going  round. 
CiRCUMLiGATioN,        s^r-kiSm-U-g^'- 

lhi"ln.  s    The  aa  of  binding  round  ; 

the  bond  with  which  any  thing  u  encom 
^pafTed. 
Circumlocution,       s^r.ktoi-16  VA!- 

fh  n.    s;     A  circuit  or  compafs  of 

words,  periphraiis  ;  the  life  of  indircA  cx- 

preffions. 
CiRCUMMURED,     s^r-kim-inird .     a 

Walied  round  ,359  •  ...         ^    ,. 

gk'hl  a.  That  which  may  be  faikd 

To  Circumnavigate, »^r.ki\ni-n4v'^- 

gite.  V.  a    To  fail  round. 
Circumnavigation,   sdr  kum-nlvV: 

g^'lliftn.  s.  Theadt  of  failing  round. 
CiRCUMPLicAT^'N,     s^/ -kiim-pie-ki'- 

ihfln    ^    The  aft  of  enwrapping  on 

every  fide ;  the  ftatc  of  bcteg  enwrapped. 
CiRcuMPOLAH,     sfcj  k'lm-pollr.      a 

(418),  Round  the  pole.  ^ 

CiRCUMP   5iri.N  sCr  ki'im-p6  zifb'Qn. 

».  The  aA  of  placing  any  thing  circularly. 
CiRCUMBA^iON,  ser-k\in-r«i'zhiin.  s. 

The  aa  of  fbasring  or  paring  round. 
Cjrcu  liirROTAT  ION,        b^r  kuni.r6.ti'- 

(Miti    s    The  aa  of  v^iirling  round 

liie  awheel/* 
To  Circumscribe,     s^r-kim-ikiibe', 

V.  a.  To  enclofe  in  certain  lines  or  bounda* 

rie»|  to  bound)  to  limit,  to  confine. 
CiRCUMSCRiPTi  N,      ser  kfim-fkrip'. 

fti:^in.  fi.  Deterraination  of  pMrticular 

form  or  magnitude ;  limitation, confinement. 
CiRCUMSi  RiPTiv^.ser-iim-ikrip'ilve 

a-  Enclofing  the  fnpcrficics. 
Circumspect,  ser'-  I'lm-lp^kt.  a.  Cau- 

iiouAt  attentive,  watchful. 
CiRCUMSpiCTiov,  ser-kAm-fp^k'/ht5n 

8.     Watchfuloefs  on  every  fide,   caution, 

general  attention. 
Circumspective,     s^r  kflm-fjpdk'tiv. 

R.  Atteotrve,  vigilant,  cautious. 


fit  ;•— m^,  mix ;— pine,  pin  ;-^ 
CiRcuM8PECTivfcLY,s6r  kftro-fptt-'dv. 

16.  ad    Cautioufly,  vigilantly. 
CiRcuMSPECTi-Y,s5r'ki'lm-fp4kt4*.ad. 

Watchfully,  vi^tantly. 
Ci  R  c  u  M  s  p  E  c  T  N  E  s  s  ,sir 'k  Arti-l^jfekt-nds . 

8.  Caution,  vigilance. 

Circumstance^  s^rTcfim-ftanre.  s. 
Something  appendant  or  rdativcto  a  fad; 
accident,  fofnething  adventitious ;  incident, 
event ;  condition »  ftatc  of  aifairg. 

To  Circumstance  sdrkiim  ftsln/e.  v. 
a.  To  place  in  particular  fituatioo,  or  rela- 
tion to  the  things. 

Circumstant,  sdr'kAm-ll«nt.  a.  Sur- 
rounding. 

Circumstantial,  s^r-kftw-ftan'lhal. 
a.  Accidental,  not  clTcntial ;  incidental, 
cafual ;  full  of  froall  events,  detailed,  minute. 

Circumstantiality,  s^r  ki3fm-ftun- 
fti^-ul'^-t^.  s.  The  flatc  of  any  thing 
as  modified  by  its  feveral  circumftances. 

Circumjtantiallv,  s^r-kijin-ftln'* 
fhal  16,  ad.  According  to  circuin- 
ftances,not  e^pntialiy ;  minutely,  cxaAly. 

To  Circumstantiate,  s6r.k5m-ftln' 
M'kit.  V.  a.  (91).  To  place  in  par- 
ticular circumlkances ;  to  place  in  a  partxcn- 
'  br  condition. 

ToCiRCUMVALLATE»sdr-kfini'VaJ14te. 
V.  a.  (91).  To  encloie  round  with  trendies 
or  fortifications. 

CiRCUMVALLATioN,  s6r-ki\ni  vdl-li'- 
(hv'in  8  The  art  or  aft  of  cafting up 
foitificatioM  round  a  phce ;  the  fortific^iUon 
thrown  up  round  a  place  befieged. 

CiRCUMVECTiON,  serkfim-vek'fli^n.s. 
The  aft  of  carrying  round ;  the  ftatc  ol  be- 
ing carried  round. 

To  CiRcuMVPNT,  s£t  k&m-v^nt'.  v.  a. 
To  deceive,  to  cheat.  ^ 

CiRCuMVENrioK,  sdr-killm-vdn'lhi(in.s. 

Fraud,  inipoflurc,  cheat,  deluCon. 
ro  (JiRcuMVPST.  sSr-kAm-v&ft'.  v.  a. 
To  cover  round  with  a  garment ;  to  fur- 
round. 

CiRcuMvoLATios,5^r.k«'jm-y&-U'flxfin. 
s.  The  ad  of  flying  round. 

Circumvolve,  s^r-kilin-v61v'.  v.  a. 
To  roll  round. 

Circumvolution,  .  s^^r-kflm-vA-W- 
fti^n.  s.  The  aft  of  rolling  round; 
the  thing  rolled  round  another' 

CIRC03,  sir'kas.  Is.  (41s).  An 

open  ^pace  or  irea  for  fpons. 
Cist,  sift.     s.     A  cafe,  a  tegQ»enE> 
commonly  the  e&ciofure  of  a  tsmour. 
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A  ctif  womnTi. 
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*  (roj).     A  free- 


*-  ^lurr,  clear,  «T)rf 
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A  lirge 

^^ 

rcit  dlccm* 
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Wm 
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ClTH 

L  S*      A  pumpioii* 

CfTT, 
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C 

g  to  ihe  city* 
..  \yy,.      A  perfume 

a     KdJtUDg  to  civrl 
n  '.   Rclatin;j:  '-  ~'     ■mm- 

CKi  Wr^<raa» ;  well 

,  ^  Qfil  hw, 

ii^*.*^mt  >v  .  ,  ,.  lu  4v  ( I  ij).     One 


, ,  .^  .,      ..    ,  -    c,./l|i  m,      i, 

llic  Half  r«r  Wf>^cirilti(-%lt  Uif  urt  nf  avi- 

ToCivaiji,  slv'il  t/c  V  a.  To  re- 
daitn  frflm  favi  f  p^f*  and  bnt£a)iry, 

ClTUTZ^B  r     f       He  thtii 

rccUJmi  «i(Ih:  ,  v  M  uad  farvgir  life, 

C»v»Liv,  jiiv'ti  1^  .id      In  J  manner 


^203\      1*f> 

m  til,  pofTclUfm 
Tliat 


Cbckof  amiiUa  h 

corn  li  required  lu  be  ptit  ut. 
To(^rA€K«  Ulii    *r,  n       To  maStc  a 

chinking:  noiu  ;  co  frt  the  ton^e  run* 
Cla!5,  U'd  putt^  prct.  iiOJTi  Clnthe. 

Ct(*tJicJ»  in  vt:  fled  J  iforhcd. 
(komflil  ill  fiKlu,  to  ttq\r 

Claim,  lUoic*  «*     A 
iTiing:  ai  due  ;  i  title  t*>  .ir 
IrlTicjti  in  iht.  lufiJ*  ijf  .. 
demand  of  mf  f  libg  ib^t  ^ 
t)f  aitoLhtr. 

wlikb  m^y  be  dcmiindtd  d»  due* 
Claimant,  klS'mAiit   s.    He  tlitit  pie- 
man d*  my  thing  a»  unjiOly  dcubcd  hy 
BtJmlicr* 
Ci.AiaikR,  tcU'muf,  i.  49^)*     He  that 

miiket  u  dcn\3od* 
To  Clamui'.iu  ktli^'bi^r. 

cUmb  *vith  iliffirultf. 

To  Clamm,   kilni.  r.  n 
Mvlth  any  gtutinriwi  miinfj* 

^  Thi^  word  irtijrht  to  bi*  writtcti  with  finale 
jw  ,  byth  friiin  It*  lE  -  --  V  -^  '^  i*ti  4  rule 
rb  at  Ic  cm  1  tt>  h  1  vc  •  <  j:^igp^ 

finfii^l^i  th^t  motiuij '  **irh 

3  cnJifotJ^int  donot  dftubk  any  ,,t 

the  ^ud,  cjtccpty;  y,  »Md  i.     1  i.  vc 

litiH,  and  the  tctb  ti>  Mmmmt  Jccm  tbc  otdf 

coiityi  vlkklity. 
Clammy,  kUm'in^v  a,     Vlkouu  glu- 

CLAMiTfcouii,  lt]4m'mar-fis.  a,    Voci- 

ftrou^  no*fy  f  J5J)» 
CtAMOUK,  kiJni  nn'tnt*  (41^}^     Out- 

07,  ooife,  c%<ihm*iion^  vociferation- 
To  C  V A  M  o  u  n ,  k  *4 IT* ' hj it r .  V     n *     To 

mpike  wtcrici,  to  ejw:LiAni,  to  vockfttat*. 
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CjT  (559).— FAtc,  flr,  fill,  fit ;— m^,  mit ;— pine,  pin ; — 


Clamp,  kl4mp.  s.  A  piece  of  wood 
joined  to  another  to  ftrengthen  it ;  a  piece 
of  iron  ufcd  to  join  ftones  together ;  a  quan- 
tity of  bricks. 

To  Clamp,  klimp,  v.  a.  To  ftrength- 
cn  by  means  of,  a  damp« 

Clan,  kl4n.  s.  A  family,  a  race  ;  a 
body  or  fed  of  peribns. 

Clancular,  kldng'kft-Wr.  a.  (88). 
Ciandeftine;  fedret. 

Clandestine,  kl^n-dds'tln.  a.  (140). 
Secret,  hidden. 

Clandestinely,  klin-d^s'tln<ld,  ad. 
Secretly,  privately. 

Clang,  kling.  s.  A  (harp,  (hrill  noife. 

To  Clang,  kldng.  v.  n.  To  clatter, 
to  make  a  lond  ihrill  noife* 

Clangour,  kling'gdr.  s.  (3i4)«  A 
load  ihrill  foond. 

CLANGOus«kling'gi&s.  a.  Making  a 
clang. 

Clank,  kl4nk.  s.  A  loud,  fhrill, 
iharp  noife. 

To  Clap,  klip.  v.  a.  To  ftrike  toee- 
ther  with  a  quick  motion ;  to  put  one  thing 
to  another  fuddenly ;  to  do  any  thing  with 
a  fudden  hafty  motion  ;  to  celebrate  or  praife 
1>y  cla]>ping  the  hands,  to  appkud ;  to  infe A 
with  a  Tcnereal  poifon ;  To  clap  up,  to  com- 
l^ete  fttddcnly. 

To  Clap,  klip.  v.  n.  To  move  nim- 
bly, with  a  noife ;  to  enter  with  alacrity 
and  briiknefs  upon  any  think ;  to  ftrike  the 
hands  together  in  appiaufc* 

Clap,  klip.  s.  A  load  noife  made  by 
fudden  coUxfion ;  a  fudden  or  unezpeded  ad 
cr  motion ;  an  ezplofion  of  thunder  ;  an  ad 
of  applanfe ;  a  venereal  infedion;  the  ne- 
ther part  of  the  beak  of  a  hawk. 

Clapper,  klip'p^r.  s.  (98).  One 
who  claps  with  his  hands ;  the  tongue  of 
a  bell. 

To  Clapperclaw,  klip'pdr-kliw. 
▼.  a.  To  tongue-beat,  to  fcold.  A  low 
word. 

Clarenceux,  orCLAft£Ncisux,klir'- 
£n-(h&.  s.  The  fecond  king  at  arms : 
fo  named  from  the  dutchy  of  Clarence. 

Clare*obscure,  kU^e^b-fkll^e^  s. 
light  and  ihade  in  painting* 

Claret,  klir'<&t.  s.     French  wine. 
Claricord,  klir^d-k^rd.  s.      A  mufi- 
cal  inftrument  in  form  of  a  fpinet. 

Clarification,   klir-d  ft-ki'Mn.   s. 
The  ad  of  making  any  thing  dear  from 
impurities. 
ToCvARiFY,  klir'tfl.  v.  a 


to  purify  or  clear;  to  brighten,  to  Illumi- 
nate. 

Clarion,  klire'yftn.  s.  {113)  (534)^ 
A  trumpet. 

Clarity,  klir^d-td.  s.  (5U>.  Bright- 
nefs,  fplendour. 

Clary,  kl4'r^.  s.     An  herb. 

To  Clash,  kliQi.  v.  n.  ^To  make  a 
noife  by  mutual  collifion ;  to  ad  with  op« 
pofite  power,  or  contrary  diredion ;  to  con* 
tradid,  oppofe. 

To  Clash,  klifh.  v.  a.  To  ftrike  one 
thmg  agaxnft  another. 

Clas  h,  klaili.  s .  A  noify  colllGon  of 
two  bodies ;  oppofition,  contradidion. 

Clasp,  klafp.  s.  A  hook  toholdany 
thing  dofc ;  an  embrace. 

To  Clasp,  klifp.  v  a.  To  (hut  with 
a  clafp ;  to  catch  hold  by  twining ;  to  indole 
between  the  hands;  to  embrace ;  to  indofe. 

Claspp.r.  klas'pijr.  s.  The  tendrils 
or  threads  of  creeping  plants.  ^,  • 

Clasp  knife,  klifp'nife.  8.  A  kntfe 
which  folds  into  the  handle. 

Class,  klis.  s.  A  rank  or  «rder  of 
perfons;  a  number  of  boys  learning  the 
fame  leflbn ;  a  fet  of  beingtor  things. 

To  Class,  klis.  y  a.  To  range  ac- 
cording to  fome  ftated  method  of  alftribu- 
ticm. 

Classical,  klis's^-kil. 

Classick,  klis'slk. 


kil.l 

of  the 


a.  Relating, 
firft  order  or 

An  author  of 


s.    Order,    fort. 


to  antique  authors; 

rank. 
Classick,  klis'slk. 

the  firft  rank. 
Classis,     klis'sls. 

body. 
To  Clatter,   klit'tir.    t.   n.    To 

make  a  noife  by   knocking  two  fooorous 

bodies  frequently  together ;  to  utter  a  noife 

by  being  ftiuck  together ;  to  talk  faft  and 

idly. 
To  Clatter,  klit'tiV.v.  a.  To  ftrike 

any  thing  fo  as  to  tnake  it  found ;  to  dxfpote, 

jar,  or  clamour. 
Clatter^   klit'tAr.     s.     A    rattling 

noife  made  by  frequent  colli£ioa  of  fonoroos 

bodies ;  any  tumultuous  and  coofufedooife. 
Clavatbd,  kliv'i-tdd.  a.  Knobbed. 
Clavdent,  klaw'ddnt.  a.    Shotting, 

indofiflg. 
To  Claudicatb,  kl&w'd^kite.  ▼.  n. 

To  halt. 
Claudication,    kliw-d^-ki'fliAn.   s. 

I    The  habit  of  halting. 
Clave,  klive.  The  preterit  of  Cleaye. 
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Ci  U&w'trM.  a.    Uclatlng 


*• 


^  L  *^     foot  of  a  l»eaii 

^T  ^  a>it«;  A  hand*  in 

^To  €law»  V\Vw.  t.  a.     To  tear  wiih 

tfStU  or    *  "  ^    •    .^-^  ~  *'  -rdi  ingtftierah 
Tocl» 
^^Ci.  •  ^  '         ,  ..^ ...  --«™.  -*  A  flatterer, 

^BCl.i  '^  ^  '  Tfj)^    Fumlfhed 

^PCla,,  r,.^.  ,.     ^.„.,».ous  and  tctiacl- 

■  To  Ci.4Y,  kU*  V,  a.     To  cover  vnth 

■  Ct.*  v.rr„  „  it^Tr^li  a.     Cold  ^  the 

"       C*  -jius,     A  pit   vrhere 

Cu^, Ji*  1.    ConGfllisg  of^by* 

Ct.4riiAiit,  kfi^mM.  s«     A  chalky 

HA?!,  y^oe^  a.  (Ji")*     Free  from 


■ 


.-,.u  T.  a*  To  fiec  horn 
lUn'i^M,    ad.     (3J4)* 


To  u:,, 
viirr. 

Ct  f        . , .     .  Kii>fi'W-o*4.    »•     Free 

Cli  ^mls,  IIX.T1I4    a.  (134)*      Frc<: 


# 


i'Tt^n-k  pare   ill  Uie  peffoti;  that 

PK  r, 

Ci. 

c. 

Tn 

?)*    To 

iffi  fuilt ; 


1    ^       '  ^  ^ou»  humavri  I  to  free  b^pev 

C  KiLn'fviV.  i,  (9M).     That 

C,  .  -  -   '      —  ■■      »'-v^^-    pd- 

cioc 

tree  iram  pnikcittiotti  or  tmputei)  gmlt, 
IfuiltJrS ;  Jrtrc  itxjtn  dcdu^mtttt  tar  iacum- 
br^iicr^  -.  out  of  debt ;    utiinnuglccj  i  ml  a 

it)g  diftiiiiflJy. 

Cliiar,  klttc,  ad*    Clean,  qtikti  com- 

ptetdf. 

To  CLifAii)  kl^c,    V*  a*     To  utukc 

bright,  to  brigluen  ;  to  fiti:  from  obfcmrity  ; 
to  purge  from  tlic  impiiL.^rioii  of  guik,  t^ 

juOify  J  to  dcinfc  ;  to  '-  ^ *     -  Tj^ove 

any  ill  L  umbra  nee  *  to  Mn^ 

ofTcnfiVL*  i  til  cUrify,  ;-i  _  -_..  ..  ^_-x- ,  ta 
giiu  withtut  dcUudioti. 

ToCLhAK,  kUrc,  V.  n.  To  grow 
bfight*  to  recover  tranfparenqf  \  to  be  dlf- 
eugfigtid  from  mcumbrancc^  m  ei)i4ngle- 
tnttfu. 

CLVAitAitcE,  kl^'rinfe.  s,  A  ceitiE* 
cate  tli2t  1  (tiijp  lia«  bccti  dritrtd  ai  tlieeu- 
ftom^houft* 

CLEAttEK,  ktcrc'ftr*  &.  Bnghiener, 
puri£tr,  cnUgbtncr* 

Clicarlv^  kii^rc'16.  ad,      T  iu* 

iiimoully;  pUmlj,  evidefiti)  cru- 

i|i«m,acutf1y  I  without  cntaii^LmE:ijt ;  wtth^ 
otit  d<:dui5tiimi!r  co!i|  wttiuiiit  f^rYf, with- 
out fubterfugc* 

CtT.AfLHi^s,  kl^rc*o^4.    i*     Tmnfpa- 

rcticy^  brightiie£i ;  fjilcodour*  kilre  |  dif- 
tKuSocfi,  p^rfpiaiity. 

Clearsighted,  kl^rC'si't^d*  a.     Dtt 

cerEUDgf  judicictus. 
To  CLtAKsTARCK,  kl&re^il4rt!h*  v,a. 

To  ftiffcn  with  ftarck* 
Clearstarch  lit,    kMre'ftirtih4r.    5. 

Doe  w|i«i  WiLflif »  ^tie  litien* 
To  Cleave,  kj^ve-  v.  lu  {227).     To 

adbc!re,tn  O-icki  to  hold  to;  to  unkt  aptl|r, 

Ig  fit ',  to  imitc  in  concord ;  to  be  coQ<:oiniC' 

ToCt-EAVKt  WiJve.  V*   a.    To  divide 

with  violence,  to  fpUt ;  to  divide* 

To  Cllaife,  kl^vc.   V.  n.     To  pait 

af under  ^  cu  CufFer  diviliOEi* 
CtEAV£R»  kl^^Vtes.  {98).  Abuteher'B 

inflrumeiit  to  cut  ariitn^ti  uito  jointi. 
Cli^f,  klLL  s.  A  miitk  at  the  beginning 

of  the  iindi  of  a  fong,  whkh  ihewithc  ton^t 

trkey  in  whith  ih?  pice;  ii  t«b<Tjiii* 
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*3r  It  is  the  comniMi  fault  of  Profcmotrs,  li 
bcral  aa  well  as  mcchacica!,  to  vitiate  their 
technical  terms.    ITius,  «▼««  without  the 
plea  of  brevity,  cUf  is  changed  by  muficians 
into  tUff, 

Cleft,  Jcl^ft.  part.  pafs.  from  Cleave. 
Divided. 

Clbft  kl^ft  s.  A  fpace  made  by  the 
feptration  of  parts,  a  cracli  ;  in  farriery, 
clefts  are  cracks  in  the  heels  of  a  hoife. 

To  CLbFTGRAFT,  k^^tt'grAft.  V.  3.  To 
engraft  by  cleaving  the  (lock  of  a  tree. 

Clemf.ncy,  kUm'men-s^  s.  Mercy, 
rcmiffion  of  fcvcrity. 

Cl!  MhNT,  klto'md^nt.  a.  Mild,  gen- 
tle, merciful. 

To  C\«  PF,  kUpe.  V.  a.  To  call,  to 
name.     Sec  Yclbped.  Obfoletc. 

Clrroy,  k.^r'j6.  P.  The  body  of  men 
let  apart  by  due  ordination  for  the  fervicc 
of  God. 

Clergyman.  kliir'j^-raAn.  s.  (88).    A 

man  in  holy  orders,  not  a  laick. 
Clrrical,  kl^r'^k^l.  a.     Relating  to 

tht  clergy. 
Clerk,  kllrk.  s.  <  lOo).  A  clergyman ; 


\ 


^  (559).— Fite,  f&r,  f^U,  fAt ;— m^,  m^t  ;--pine,  pin  ;— 

Cmmacter,  kli-m^k'tiV.  $.  (122J.  A 
certain  progrefllon  of  ycan,fiippofed  to  end 
in  a  dangerous  time  of  life. 
Climacterick,  krim-ik-t^rVik. 

(530)- 
CLfMACTERiCAL,  kllm4k.tfir'r^  | 

kfil. 

Containing  ^  certain  number  of  ycara,  at 
the  end  of  which  fome  great  change  is  fup- 
pofcd  to  befal  the  body. 
Climate,  kli'mAte.  s  (91).  A  fpacc 
upon  the  furface  of  the  earth,  meafured  from 
the  e<iuator  to  the  polar  circles ;  in  each  of 
which  fpaces  the  longeft  day  i^  half  an  hour 
longer.  From  the  polar  circles  to  the  poles 
climates  are  meafured  by  the  incrcafe  of  % 
month  5  a  region  or  trad  of  land  diifering 
from  another  by  the  temperature  of  the  air. 
CbiMATURfc,  kli'mi-tlhire.  s.  (4^3> 

The  fame  with  Climate. 
Climax,    kli'maks.      s.     Gradation, 
afcent,  a  figure  in  rhctorick,  by  which  the 
fentence  rifcs  gradually. 
To  Climb,  klime.  v.  n.  To  afccttd  to 

any  place. 
To  Climb,  klime.  v.  a.  To  afcend. 
Climber,  kli'miir.  s.  Ontf  tiiAtmounts 
or  fcales  any  place,  a  mounter,  a  rifer  ;  a 
pUnt  that  creep*  upon  other  fupports ;  the 
name  of  a  particular  herb. 
Clime,  klime.  fi.     Climate,  region  ; 

tratft  of  earth. 

To  Clinch   kllntti.  v.  a.    To  hold  in 

hand  with  the  fingers  bent ;  to  contrad  or 

double  the  fingers ;  to  bend  the  point  of  a 

nail  in  the  other  fide ;  to  confirm,  to  fix,  as 

To  clinch  an  argument. 

Clinch,  kllnlh.  s.    A  pun,  an  ambi- 

guity.  f. 

Clincher,    kllnfti'fir.    s.    (98).     A 

cramp,  a  holdfaft. 
To  Cling,  kllng.  v.  n.  To  hanj»  npon 

by  twining  round ;  to  4ry  up,  to  confumc. 
Clingy,  kUng'4.  a.    Clinging,  adhe- 

five. 
Climical,  krin'^-k&l  ?  ^  K^.ping  Uic 
CuNicK,  klin'ik.       > 

bed  through  ficknefe. 
ToClisk,  klingk.  v.  n.  (405).     ^o 

utter  a  (inall  interrupted  noife. 
CLiNK,kl.ngk.  5.(405).  Afliarpfuc- 

ccflive  noife.  . 

CLiNQi7Ai.T,  kUngk'ant.  a.  Shmmg, 
glittering.  ,1 

To  Clip,  klip.  ▼.  a.  To  embrace,  hy 
throwing  the  arms  round;  to  cut  with 
ihcan ;  it  is  particuUrly  \ifcd  of  tliofe  who 


t  fcholar,  a  man  of  letters ;  a  man  employed 
under  another  as  a  writer ;  a  petty  writer 
in  public  offices ;  the  layman  who  reads  the 
refponfcs  to  the  congregation  in  the  church, 
to  dired  the  reft. 

Clerkship,  klark'fliip.  s.  Scholarfhip; 
the  offce  of  a  dcrk  of  any  kind. 

Clkver,  kl^vCir.a.  (9ii).  Dexterous, 
ikilfttl ;  juft,  fit,  proper,  commodious ;  well- 
fiiiaped,  handfome. 

Cleverly,  U6v'Ar-16.ad,  Dextcroufly, 
fitly,  handfomely. 

CLEvBRNEss,kl^:v'Tir.n^s.  s.  Dexterity, 

Clew,  klCi.  s.  Thread  wound  upon  a 
bottom ;  a  guide,  a  dircaion. 

To  Clew,  klu.  ▼.  a.  To  cleu-  the 
fails,  is  to  raife  them  in  order  to  be  furled. 

To  Click,  klik.  v.  n.  To  make  a 
fliarp,  fucceflivc  noifc. 

Client,  kli'^nt.  s.  One  who  applies 
to  an  advocate  for  counfcl  and  defence ;  a 
dependant.        .  «        t    j 

CLifeNTF.D,kU'^n-tW.  part.  a.Supplied 
with  clients. 

Clientele,  kli-en-t^le'.s.Thc  condi- 
tion or  office  of  a  client. 

Clientship,  kli'^nt-lhip.  s.  The  con- 
ditiou  of  a  client. 

Cliff,  kllf.  s.  A  fteep  rock,  a  rock. 

Clift,  Hift.  s.  The  faaic  with  Qiff. 


F^A,  m^Tc*  n^,  aAt;— tibc,  tAb,  b^,U  ;— 611 ;— p6^il  ^ 


Cl 


h  refill ;  tr>  ^ItrUil,  In  cut  ^m, 
";  to  Md 

-     '^nc  tiKit  drba* 

^4j[i  jj"^]t3,>  ^'    The  ptut  mit 
*^ivc  outer  gai'nietit ; 


■  oon< 
To  CtuA  k^  kI6kt:,  v.*.  To  cover  witli 

t  icd 

f  .  Anar- 

,L,cck>cki. 
^k*  s.     Move- 

lJiki*s.  -'  '  or  cby; 

U(iW,  »l  I  lull. 

To  gather  uito 
_,  — _,  ..  i     To  pdt  with 

.  1.  ziiu  i.fi*.!  iili" 

[  C*  .  .^J.  a*     Doltish, 

1  : 

C**"-.---*  ^,^.  p.lc.s*  Aihicksculh 

T"  Ci  oo,  W>^  *    ^*      Tr>  I..  ..1  nit! J 
^hbip  tliAt  .  lo 

r.  Irt  otiii  ,  i It'll. 

cc  hung 
e,  an  ti|j- 
>iiiii,l  shoe  w«rii 
ij  fruiji  we  I  ;  ii 

u'Uits.s,  Thc&uti 

-1, 
ICi  T^S  n,    (283).      That 

T^  :.    V-    ft.      Tti 

n  iii.9t  KiiNS  (dStl'Pfll^i.   Soli* 


.  iniTi,  i;(i  ijinit  iric- 


MlV  Ttllf. 
un       '    '  -    '  iH«i»  li«t£KwkHp«- 

CLot .  i .  i'tr^-  II,    A  Bua. 

f.  LOMm  L  L.  of  To  rtiml). 

I'tj   CtooM.  f  i  ^fTti    V,  a.     To  ^liuf, 

with  ¥itcoi«  mutter. 
ToC  ■ 

tiirt  * 

To  C'lohEv  klAzc.  V.  n*  To  rrir-^-*-  ■  -  »i^  j 
join  ii»  own  parti  tojfHhtr  (   I 
tMi^  to  ugTvr  t»prm  i  Tij  tloM'  \. , 
close  hi  vritlu  to  c^me  to  tfi  Agrccmrn 
witli^  lo  unite  with. 

C  LtimK,  kliVsc.  3-  A  stTi;]  i 

CLuSK^kli^£e.  s.  ThtMii 
up  J  SI  grjjpyilc  \n  vtTvuXimg  i  i^  pwi*c  < 
i:c3i!nlioii ;  a  viir»cln»k.»n  or  ctnL 

CtoaK,  M^K.  a.  (dar)  (409).  Shu 
fast ;  without  vtnt,  m  ithnnt  liiliii ;  cunfin^ 

withimt  ahv  in '  f*f  unr  p  or  «parc ; 

joined  Oil  .: 

illcy  ;   U' ' 

^iraeercejt  ti-naty  ; 

c  U>utl y *  \v i  ti  I  n  ut    w  .  ^ , 

hill  to  tlic  |K>ml,  home  ;  reiirt'di  scilitMr)^  i 
se rinded  fhJm  conirnunicution  j  dnrk, 
dotidy,  not  rlcar. 

CrosiEBODtt^D,   kl(^!;c-hAd'?fL  a.  (99), 
M*dc  to  f»t  the-  biji ! 

Closeuandko,  kli  .^4  n*  Cc 

vcimj«  J  more  c^jmnioiily  i^i^oiRrit  t  fc| 

Closicly,  klAst'l^.  ad.  \V  ithout  jnlctc 
otitkl ;  wilUdtit  mnrh  sjmrr  inti^nctiing 
mmtly  \  stcrctly,  ulUy  j  wlilioutdcvijition 

C  LOftki  N V,  ii^,  kliV&c'n4:s.  s#  11  le  bt^tte  of 
inking  diiit !  ni*nw>vvn«-«tt,  ntrahncsB  t  wjint 
of  air,  nv  vi^ntd&tion  ,  compsictncitii^  Ni»li* 
dily  ;  irecluAeutsSpSohiudc,  retirryricnti 
BccrKcy,  privicy  ;  rtivt'tonsncss,  siy  tm 
picc  J  comiexion,  dcptodance. 

Ctosfcii,  kWx.ur^  a.  A  finbhcr,  a  cc 
cludcr- 

r  s .  o  !i  L  s  T  o  t J  L,  kl  6sc  'm66K  » .    A  cha 
bcT  imptemcr.t 

i;Lost:TT  klA^'iL  s.  {99)<  A  small  n^om^ 

of  privacy  tind  rciir*? mem  t  a  privAtc  n-^ 
IHjiiilor\  of  curloshk*- 

fo  Closet,  khjK'^tU  Vi  a»  To  ihtittTp« 
or  cnnceid  in  a  clrtari ;  lo  lak^  Imo  m  cId* 
set  fijr  m  secret  interview- 

*"j.'tHUBi  ttr-  «-  (452),     The 

flit   -•''  ■;   tljMt  by  wTih-h  any 

(!u  i  ►>!  ^hu\  I  The  pits  inclos' 

ill-  .  tom-Iiision,  end. 
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it?*  (559).— Fite,  far,  f4ll,  fdt;— mfi,  mdtj-^b^  pln;~ 


To  Clot,  kl6t  v.  n.  To  form  clots,  to 
hang  together ;  to  concrete,  to  coagulate. 

Cloth,  kldrA.  s.  (467).  Any  thing 
woven  for  dress  or  covering ;  the  piece 
of  linen  spread  upon  a  table  ;  the  canvass 
on  which  pictures  are  delineated ;  in  tiie 
•plural,  dress,  habit,  garment,  vesture. 
Pronounced  Kloze. 

To  Clothe,  kl6THe.  v.  a.  (467).  To 
invest  with  garments,  to  cover  with 
clress ;  to  adorn  with  dress ;  to  furnish 

^  or  provide  with  clothes. 

Clothes,  kl6ze.  s.  Gann<snt,  raiment ; 
those  coverings  of  the  body  that  are 
made  of  cloth. 

CCT  This  word  is  not  in  Johnson's  Vocabu- 
lary, though  he  has  taken  notice  of  it  un- 
der the  word  Cloth,  and  says  it  is  the  plu- 
ral of  that  word.  With  great  deference  to 
his  authority,  1  think  it  is  rather  derived 
from  the  x-erb  to  clothe,  than  from  the  noun 
cloth,  as  this  word  has  its  regular  plural 
cloths,  which  plural  regularly  sounds  the 
th  as  in  thU  (469),  and  not  aszt  which  is 
a  corruption  that,  in  my  opinion,  is  not  in- 
curable. I  see  no  reason  why  we  may  not 
as  easily  pronounce  the  th  in  this  Mrord  as 
in  the  third  person  of  the  verb  To  clothe. 

Clothier,  kliTHe'yir.  s.  (113).  A 
maker  of  cloth. 

Clothing,  kliTHe'ing.  s.  (410). 
Dress,  vesture,  g^arments. 

Clothshearer,  kl6M'sh6cr-iir.  s. 
One  who  trims  the  cloth. 

Clotpoll,  kl6t'p6le.  s.  Thickscull, 
blockhead. 

To  Clotter,  kl6t'tfir.  v.  n.  To  con- 
crete, to  coagulate. 

Clotty,  kloVti.  a.  Full  of  clots,  con- 
creted. 

Cloud,  k\6<id.  s.  The  dark  collection 
of  i-apours  in  the  air  *,  tlie  veins  or  stains 
in  stones,  or  other  bodies  ;  any  state  of 
obscurity  or  darkness. 

To  Cloud,  kl6£id.  v.  a;  To  darken 
with  clouds ;  to  obscure,  to  make  less 
evident  j  to  variegate  with  dark  reins. 

ToCLOUD,kl6iid.v.n.  To  grow  cloudy. 

CLOUDBERRy,kl6{idVr-r6.s.  Aplant, 
called  also  Knotbeny. 

Cloudcapt,  kl6tid'k4pt.  a.  Topped 
with  clouds. 

Cloudcompelling,  kl6Wk6m-p^l- 
llng.  a.  (410).  An  epithet  of  Jupiter, 
by  whom  clouds  were  supposed  to  be  col- 
lected. '' 

Cloudilt,  kl^&d'dM^.  ad.  With 
clouds,  darkly ;  obscurely,  npt  pecspicu- 


Cloudiness,  kl6&'d^-n^«  s.  'Ci\e 
state  of  being  covered  with  cloyd»»  dark- 
ness i  want  of  brightness. 

Cloubless,  kl6^1dab  a.  Cleafy  un« 
clouded,  liimin&us« 

Cloudy,  kI6(id'd^.  av  Obscured  with 
clouds ;  dark,  obscure,  not  intelligible ; 
gloomy  of  look,  not  open,  not  cheerful ; 
marked  with  spots  or  veins. 

Clough,  or  Clo^f,  kl6ff.  The  cleft 
of  a  hill,  a  diiF;  an  allowance  in  weight. 

Clove,  kl&ve.  Preterit  of  Cleave. 

Clove,  kl^re.  s.  A  Taiuable  spice 
brought  from  Temate  ;  tlie  irfiit  or  seed 
of  a  veiy  large  tree;  some  of  the  patts. 
into  which  girlie  separates. 

Clove-gilliflower,  kl6ve-jin^- 
fi6&r.s.  A  flower  smelling  like  cloves. 

Cloven,  klA'vn.  (103).  Part.  pret. 
from  Cleave. 

Cloven-footed,  klA'vn-fiit-^d.  ? 

Cloven-hoofed,  k]6Vn-h6dft.  3  *' 
Having  the  foot  divided  into  two  parts. 

Clover,  kli'vtir.  s.  A  species  of 
trefoil  J  To  live  in  clwcr,  is  to  live  lux- 
uriously. 

Clovered,  kli'vArd.a.(359).  Cover- 
ed with  clover. 

Clout,  kl6i£lts.  A  cloth  for  any  mean 
use ;  a  patch  on  a  shoe  or  coat ;  ancdent- 
ly  the  mark  of  white  cloth  at  which  arch. 
crs  shot;  an  iron  place  to  an  asle-trce. 

To  Clout,  kl6&t.  v.  a.  To  patch,  to 
mend  coarsely ;  to  cover  with  a  cloth ; 
to  join  awkwardly  together.* 

Clouted,  kidd'tid.  part  a.  Con- 
gealed, coagulated. 

Cloutehly,  kl6ti'ti^4^.  a.  Clumsy, 
awkward. 

Clown,  kldtm.  s.  A  rustick,  a  churl ; 
a  coarse  ill4ired  man.  '' 

Clownery,  klMn'flr-r6.  s.  Ill  breed- 
ing, churlishness. 

Clownish,  kl6(in'lsh.  a.  Consisting  of 
nisUcks  or  clowns ;  uncivil,  ill-bred  j 
clumsy,  ungfainly. 

CL0WNi8HLY,kld&n'lsh-l^.  ad.  Coarse- 
ly, rudely. 

CLowNi8HNESs,kl&{in'lsh-n6s.s.  Rus- 
ticity, coarseness ;  incivility,  brutality. 

CLbwN's^MusTARD,  k]6(Uiz-mAs't{ird. 
s.    An  herb. 

To  Cloy,  kl6^.  v.  a.  To  satiate,  to 
sate,  to  surfeit ;  to  naU  up  guns,  by  stxjk* 
ing  a  spike  into  the  touch-hole. 

Cloy  LESS,  kld^l^s.  a.  That  which 
cnnnat  ^ause  satiety. . 
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Clotji BNT,  klA^^mAnt.  s.  Satiety,  re- 
pletion. 

Club,  klAb.  s..  A  heavy  stick ;  the  name 
of  one  of  the  suits  of  cards ;  the  shot  or 
diyidend  of  a  reckoning*;  an  aasemblv  of 
good  fellows ;  coucurrencet  contribution, 
joint  charge. 

To  Clu  b,  il^h.  ▼.  n.  To  contribute  to 
common  expense  t  to  join  to  one  effect. 

To  Club,  kl^bu  v.  a.  To  pay  a  com 
mon  reckoning. 

Clubueadkd,  kl^b'hM-^.a.  Having 
a  thick  head. 

Cl\}bl\w,  kl6b'14w.   s, 
arms. 

Clubroom,  klCib'r66m.  8.  The  roohi 
in  which  a  club  or  company  assembles. 

To  Cluck,  kliik.  v.  n.  To  call  chick 
ensy  as  A  ben. 

Clump,  kli^p.  s.  A  shapeless  piece 
of  wood;  a  sroall  duster  of  trees. 

Clumps,  kldmps.  s.  A  numbscull, 

Clumsily,  kldm'z^-W.  ad.  Awk- 
wardly. 

Clumsiiskss,  klftm'z^-n^s.  s.  Awk- 
wardness, ongainliness,  want  of  dexterity. 

Clumsy,  kldm'z^,  a.  Awkward,  hea- 
ry,  unhandy. 

Clung,  kJiing.  The  preterit  and  par- 
ticiple of  cling*. 

Cluster,  klAs'tfir.  s.  (98).  A  bunch; 
a  number  of  things  of  the  same  kind 
growing  or  joined  together ;  a  number 
of  animals  gathered  together ;  a  body  of 
people  collected. 
To  Cluster,  klis'tflr.  V.  n.  To  grow 
in  bunches. 

To  Clustkr,  klib'tdr.  v.  a.  To  col- 
lect any  thing  into  bodies. 

Clusieb-obape,  ki^s^t&r«gr4pe.  s. 
The  small  bUck  grape,  called  the  ouirant. 

Clustebt,  klds"tdr-ii.  a.  Growing  in 
dusters. 

To  Clutch,  kl^tsh.  v.  a.  To  hold  in 
the  hand;  to  gripe,  to  grasp;  to  con- 
tract, to  double  the  hand. 

Clutch,  kl&tsh.  s.  The  gripe,  grasp, 
seizure  ;  the  paws,  the  talons. 

Clutter,  kldt'tfip.  s.  (98).  A  poise, 
a  bustle,  a  huny. 

To  Clutter,  Uiit'tAr.  v.  n.  To  make 
a  noise  or  bustle. 

Cluster,  kils't^.  s.  An  injection  into 
the  anus, 

fo  Coacervate,  li6-i-s^r'vAte.  v,  a. 
(91)  (503,  b.)    To  heap  up  together. 

a:^£Tery  dictionary  but  Entick's  baa  the  ac- 
cent  oo  the  penultimicte  syllable  of  this 
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word ;  and  that  this  is  the  true  accentua- 
tion we  may  gather  from  tlie  tendency  of 
the  accent  to  rest  on  the  same  syllable  as 
in  the  Latin  word  it  is  derived  from,  when 
the  same  number  of  syllables  are  in  both ; 
as  in  coacervo  and  coacervate. — See  Arie- 

TATE. 

CoACERVATioN,  k6-as-s^r-vi'shAn.  s. 
Tlie  act  of  heaping. 

Coach,  kitsh.  s.  A  carriage  of  plea- 
sure or  state. 

To  Coach,  k6tsh.  v.  a.  To  carry  in  a 
coach. 
The  law  of  Coach-box,  kotsh^b^ks.  s.   The  seat 
on  which  the  driver  of  the  coach  sits. 

CoACH-HiR£,  kotsh'hlre.  s.  Money 
paid  for  the  use  of  a  hired  coach, 

CoACH-MAN,  k6tsh'min.  s.  (88).  The 
driver  of  a  coach. 

To  CoACT,  ko-akt'.  v.  n.  To  act  toge- 
ther in  concert 

Co  ACTION,  k6-ik'shCin.  s.  Compulsion, 
force. 

CoACTivE,  k6-4k'tlv.  a.  (157).  Having 
the  force  of  restraining  or  impelling, 
compulsory  ;  actings  in  concurrence. 

CoADJUMENT,  ko-sid'ju-ment.  s.  Mu- 
tual assistance. 

CoADjuTANT,  k6-ad'jiLi-tdnt.  a.  Help- 
ing, co-operation. 

Coadjutor,  ko-dd-jA'tAr.  s.  (166).  A 
fellow-helper,  an  assistant,  an  associate ; 
in  the  canon  law,  one  who  is  empowered 
to  perform  the  duties  of  another. 

CoADJUVANCY,     k6-dd'j(i-vAn-s6.     s. 

Help,  concurrent  help. 
CoADUNiTioN,     kA-3.d-u-nlsh'An.      s. 

The  conjunction  of  different  substances 

into  one  mass. 
To  Co  acme  NT,    kA-dg-m^nt'.   ▼.  a. 

To  congregate. 

C0AGMENTATI0N,k6-dg-m5n-t4'sh^. 

g.  Coacer\'ation  into  one  mass,  union. 

Co  AG  UL  ABLE,  k6-ag'iMi-bI.  a.  That 
which  Is  capable  of  concretion. 

To  Coagulate,  korag'u-lite.  v.  a. 
(91).  To  force  into  concretions. 

To  Coagulate,  k6-ig'(i-lite,  v.  n, 
To  run  into  concretions. 

Coagulation,  k6-4g-ft-sli'shiin.  s. 
Concretion,  conjg^lation  j  the  body  form- 
ed by  coagulation. 

Coagulative,  kd-dg'i'i-ld-tiv.  a.  That 
which  has  the  power  of  causing  concre- 
tion. 

Coagulator,  k6-ig'ii-14-ttir.  s.(521). 
That  which  causes  coagulation. 

Coal,  k6le.  s.  (295),  The  commp^ 
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fojisW  fewcl ;  the  cinder  of  burnt  vrood, 
charcoal.  ' 

To  Coal,  k61e.  v.  n.  To  bum  wood  to 
charcoal  j  to  delineate  with  a  coal, 

CoAL-BLACK>  k6le'blik.  a*  Black  in 
the  highest  degree. 

Coal-mine,  koleWne*  s.  A  mine  in 
which  coals  are  dug. 

Coal-pit,  kAle'pit.  s.  A  pit  for  dig- 
ging^  coals. 

CoAL^TONE,  kile'stAne^  s.,  A  sort  of 
cannel  coal. 

CoAL-woRK,  k&leVJkrk.  s*  Acoalerj, 
a  place  where  coals  are  found. 

CoALERT,  kil^r-^.  s.  A  place  where 
coals  are  dug. 

To  Coalesce,  k6-i-l^s'«  v.  n.  To 
unite  in  masses ;  to  grow  together,  to  join. 

CoAL&scENCB,  kopi4^s^S^nse.  s.  Con- 
cretion, union. 

CoALiTioiT,  k6«'d-lish'!!^n*  s.  Union  in 
one  mass  or  body. 

Coaly,  k6'i^9  a.    Containing  coal. 

Coaptation,  k6-ip-td'sh(in.  s.  The 
adjustment  of  parts  to  each  other. 

To  CoABCT,  k6-irkt'«  y.  a-  To  strait- 
en, to  confine  j  to  contract  power. 

Coarctation,  k6-lTk-t&'8hAn.s.  Con- 
finement, restraint  to  a  narrow  space;  con- 
traction of  any  spape  j  restraint  of  liberty. 

Coarse,  k&rse.  a«  Not  refined;  rude, 
uncivil ;  gross ;  inelegant ;  luiaccomplish- 
ed  by  education ;  jnean,  vile. 

Coarsely,  kirse'ld.ad.  Without  fine- 
ness, meanly,  not  eleg^antly }  rudely,  not 
civilly;  ineleg^^mtly. 

Coarseness,  k6|*se'n^8«  s.  Impurity* 
unrefined  state  i  roughness,  want  of  fine- 
ness ;  grossness,  want  of  delicacy ;  rude- 
ness of  mourners;  meanness,  wiint  of  nicety. 

Coast,  k6ste.  s.  The  edge  or  margin 
of  the  land  ne^  the  sea,  the  sliore ;  The 
coast  is  clear,  the  danger  is  over. 

To  Coasj,  k6ste«  t.  n,  To  sail  by  the 
coa5?t. 

To  Coast,  k^ste.  v.  ^,  To  sail  by,  or 
near  a  place. 

Coaster,  k6s'tiir.  &•  He  that  sails  ti- 
morouslv  near  the  shore. 

Coat,  kotc.  s«  The  uppep  garment ; 
petticoat,  the  habit  of  a  boy  in  his  infan- 
cy,  the  lower  part  of  a  woman^s  dress ; 
vesture,  as  demonstrative  of  the  office  ; 
the  covering  of  any  aninud{  any  tegu- 
ment I  that  on  which  the  ensigns  armo* 
rial  at«  portrayed. 

To  Coat,  k6te.  v.  a.  To  cover,  to  ip- 
v«st 


To  CoAX^k6k8.  V.  a«  To  wheedle,  to 

'    flatter. 

CoAXER,  k^ks'£^r«  s.    A  wfaeedier^  a 

flatterer. 

Cob,  k6b.  s.     The  head  of  a  top. 

Cob,  k6b.  s.     A  sort  off  sea-fowl: 

Cobalt,  kob'&lt.  s.  A  marcasite  plen- 
tifully impregnated  with  arsemck. 

To  Cobble,  k6b'bl.  v.>a.  (405).  To 
mend  any  thing  coarsely ;  to  do  or  make 
any  thing  clumsily. 

Cobbler,  k&bl^r.  s.  (98).  A  mender 
of  old  shoes ;  a  clumsy  workman  in  ge- 
neral ;  any  mean  person. 

C.obirons,  k6b'i-imz.  s.  Irons  vith  a 
knob  at  the  upper  end. 

Cobishop,  k6-blsh'Ap.  s.  A  coadjutant 
bishop. 

Cobnut,  k6b'ni5t.  s.   A  boy's  game. 

Cobswak,  k6b'sw6n.  s.  The  head  or 
leading  swan. 

Cobweb,  kib'wtb.  s.  The  web  or  n<^ 
of  a  spider;  any  snare  or  trap. 

CocciFBRous,  k^k-sif'f^r-riis.  a- 
Plants  are  so  called  that  have  bemes. 

CociiiKEAL,  kCltch'in-e^l.  s.  (165).  An 
insect  fixim  which  a  red  colour  is  ex- 
tracted. 

CocHLEAHY,  k6k'lM-re.  a.  (355). 
Screwfbrm. 

CocHL^ATED,  k6k'l^^A-t£d.  a.  Of  a 
screwed  or  turbinated  form. 

CocK,  kok.  s.  The  male  to  the  hSi; 
the  male  of  any  small  birds ;  the  weather- 
cock tliat  shows  the  direction  ofthe  vnnd  i 
a  spout  to  let  out  wateror  any  other  liquor 
at  wiU ;  the  notch  of  an  arrow  ;  the  part 
ofthe  loek  of »  gun  that  strikes  with  flint ; 
a  cockboat,  a  small  boat ;  a  small  heap  of 
hay ;  the  form  of  a  hat;  the  style  of  a 
dial ;  the  needle  of  a  balance ;  Cock-a- 

^  >oop,  triumphant,  exulting. 

To  Cock,  kok.  y.  a.  To  set  erect,  to 
hold  bojt  upright » to  set  \q>  the  hat  with 
an  air  of  petulance ;  to  mould  the  form  of 
the  hat ;  to  fix  the  cock  of  a  gun  for  a. 
discharge ;  to  raise  hay  in  small  heaps. 

To  Cock,  k6k,  v.  n.  To  strut,  to  hold 

up  th^  head;   to  tr^  or  use  flghtlng* 

cocks. 
Cockade^  k6k-k4de^  s/  A  ribband 

worn  in  the  hat. 
Cockatrice,  k6k'4-trise.  s.  (H3).  A. 

serpent  supposed  to  fise  from  a  cockfs 

Cockboat,  k&k'b^te4  s.  A  small  boat. 

belonging  to  a  ship. 
CocKBRoTHjkok^rirA.s.  Broth madtr 

bv  boiling  a  cock. 
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C0CKCROWIXO9  k6kfkr6-lng.  a.  The 
time  at  which  cocks  crow. 

To  CocK&B,  k6k'kik.  v.  a.  To  fon- 
dle, to  indulge. 

CocKBRt  kdk^k^r.  s.  (98).  One  who 
follows  the  sport  of  cockfightui^. 

Cf>CKER£L,  k6k'k6r4i,  s.  (555).  A 
yoon^  cock. 

CocKET,  kokltk.  s,  (99).  A  seal  be- 
kinging'to  the  king's  custom-house ;  like- 
wise a  scroll  of  parchment  delivered  by 
the  ofBcers  of  the  custom-house  to  mer- 
chants as  a  warrant  tliat  tlieii*  merchan- 
dize is  entered. 

CocKTiGHT,  k&kTite.  s.  A  match  of 
cocks. 

Co  c  K H  OB SE,  kftk'h^rse.  a.  On  horse- 
back, triumphant 

Coc&LE,  kokiLL  s.  (405).  A  small 
.abeJJ-&h. 

Co€KZ.£STAiR5,  k6k^l-stire8.  8. 
Winding*,  or  spiral  stairs. 

Coc  KLK,  kok'kl.  8.  A  weed  that  grows 
in  corn,  com-rose. 

To  CocBLB,  kok^.  V.  a.  To  contract 
into  wrinkles. 

Cockled,  kok'kW.  a.  (359).  Shelled, 
or  turbinated. 

Cockloft,  koklofL  s.  The  room 
orer  the  garret. 

CocKMASTEB,  k6k'mas-t^r.  8.  One 
that  breeds  g^ame  cocks. 

CoGKMATCH,  k6k^matsh.  s.  Cock- 
fight for  a  prize. 

CocKXBT,k6k'n^.  s.  (270).  A  native 
of  London ;  any  effeminate,  low  citizen. 

Cockpit,  kok'plt.  s.  The  area  where 
eocks  fight ;  a  place  on  the  lower  deck  of 
«  man  of  war. 

CocK's-coxB,  k6ks'k6me.  s.  A  plant, 
loose  wort. 

Coc  rVrbad,  k6ks^b^d.  s.  A  plant, 
sainfoin. 

CocKSPVE,  k&k'spdr.  s.  Virginian 
hawthorn.    A  species  of  medlar. 

CocKscRK,  kSk-fthddr'.  a.  Confident- 
ly certain. 

CocKSWAiK,  k6k^sn.  s.  The  officer 
that  has  the  command  of  the  cockboat 
Comiptly  C^Aya.— See  Boatswain. 

CocBWEED,  k6kV6W.  s.  A  plant, 
(UUander  or  pcpperwort. 

Cocoa,  k6^k6.  s.  A  specie  of  palm- 
tree. 

CocTii.a,k6k'tU.  a.  (140).  Made  by 
baking. 

Coc  Tion,  k6Vshto.  «,  The  act  of 
lx)Ding. 


s.     A  sea  fish. 


b^l ; — 6il ; — p6imd ; — thin^  this. 

Cod,  kod.  > 

Codfish,  k6d'flsh.  3 

Cod,  kod,  s.  Any  case  or  husk  in 
whicli  seeds  arc  lodged. 

To  Cod,  kod.  v.  a.  ToinckMeinacod. 

Code,  k6de.  s.  A  book;  a  book  of 
the  civil  law. 

Codicil,  kod'c-sil.  s.  An  appendage 
to  a  will. 

Codille,  kA-dll'.  s.  A  term  at  om- 
bre and  quadrille. 

To  Codle,  kud'dl.  v.  a.  (405).  To 
parboil. 

G^  How  Dr.  Johnson  could  be  guilty  of  so 
groBH  an  o\ersip;^lit  bm  to  spell  this  woiti 
and  its  compounds  with  one  d  is  incon- 
ceivable. By  the  general  rule  of  English 
pronunciation,  as  the  word  stands  here. 
It  ought  to  be  pronounced  with  the  o  long, 
tlie  first  syllable  rhyming  with  go^  no,  aiia 
to.  False  and  absurd,  however,  as  this 
spelling  is,  the  veneration  I  liave  for  Dr. 
Johnson's  authority  forbids  me  to  alter  it 
in  this  Dictionary,  though  I  shall  never 
follow  it  in  practice.  Perhaps  the  same 
veneration  induced  Mr.  Sheridan  to  let 
this  word  stand  as  he  found  it  in  John.son. 
Dr.  Kcnrick  has  ventured  to  insert  ano- 
ther d  in  the  verb ;  but  in  the  substantive, 
derived  irom  the  present  participle  Cod- 
lihgf  lets  it  stand  with  one  d.  Some  will 
be  apt  to  think  that  when  a  ends  a  sylla- 
ble, and  a  consonant  follows  the  dy  wliich. 
begins  another,  that  the  business  is  done, 
and  that  the  quantity  of  the  vowel  is  suf- 
ficiently secui*ed :  but  this  is  a  mistake ; 
for  unless  we  previously  understand  the 
simple,  tlie  0  in  the  compound,  by  the 
general  rule,  must  be  long.  Now  the  first 
principle  of  orthography  is,  that,  if  pos.sl. 
Die,  the  letters  should  of  themselves  point 
out  the  sound  of  the  word,  without  the 
necessity  of  recurring  to  etymology  to  find 
out  tlie  soimd  of  the  letters ;  and  that  wc 
should  never  liave  recourse  to  etymology, 
but  where  fixing  the  sound  would  unset- 
tle the  sense.  Thus  Coddlingy  a  kind  of 
apple,  ought  to  be  wTitten  with  double  d, 
both  because  it  determines  the  sound  of 
the  0,  and  shows  its  derivation  ftx)m  thft 
verb  to  Coddle.  And  Codling,  a  small  cod 
fish,  ought  to  have  but  one  </,  because 
putting  two,  in  order  to  fix  tlie  sour.d  of 
o,  would  conibund  it  with  another  word. 
'I'o  write  Saddler,  therefore,  with  one  d, 
as  we  frequently  see  it  on  shops,  is  an 
error  against  tlie  first  principles  of  spel- 
ling; as,  without  necessity,  it  obliges  us 
to  understand  the  derivation  of  the  word 
before  we  arc  sure  of  its  sound.  The 
word  Stablhg  and  Stabler,  for  stable- 
keeper  in  Scotland,  with  the  word  Fabltd 
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in  Milton,  all  present  their  true  sound  to 
the  eye  without  knowingtheir  primitives ; 
and  this  essential  rule  has  generated  the 
double  ccmsonant  in  the  participles  and 
verbal  nouns,  beginning,  regretted^  compiot- 
ter,  8tc.  But  this  rule,  rational  and  useful 
'  as  it  is,  is  a  thousand  times  violated  by  an 
affectation  of  a  knowledge  of  the  learned 
languages,  and  an  ignorant  prejudice 
against  clusters  of  consonants,  as  they  are 
called.  Thus  emipie,  trouble^  doubie,  treblcj 
and  triple,  have  single  consonants,  because 
their  originals  in  Latin  and  French  have 
no  more,  though  double  consonants  would 
fix  the  sound  of  the  preceding  vowels, 
and  be  merely  double  to  llie  eye. 

Codling,  k6d1ing.  s.  A,n  apple  gene- 
rally codled ;  a  small  codfish. 

CoEFFrcACY,  k6-^Pf(fe-ki-s^.  s.  The 
power  of  several  things  acting  together. 

CoEFFicisNCY,  k^-if-fish'ln-sA.  s. 
Co-operation,  the  state  of  acting  together 
to  some  single  end.    • 

Coefficient,  k6-df-flsh'int.  s.  That 
which  unites  its  action  with  the  action  of 
another.>-See  Efface. 

Coemption,  kA-^m'shiin.  s.  (412). 
The  act  of  buying  up  the  whole  quantity 
of  any  thing. 

Coequal,  k6-d'qu&l.  a.    Equal. 

CoEquALiTY,  kA-^-qu&l'^-t^.  s.  The 
state  of  being  equal. 

ToCoEiiCE,k64i'8e'.v,a.  To  restrain, 
to  keep  in  order  by  force. 

Coercible,  k6-^r'd^bl.  a.  That  may 
be  restrained ;  thatougbttobe  restruned. 

Coercion,  k6-^r'sh^n.  s.  Penal  re- 
straint, check. 

Coercive,  kA-fir'siv.  a.  That  which 
has  the  power  of  laying  restraint ;  that 
which  has  the  autliDrity  of  restraining  by 
punishment. 

CoESSENTiAL,  kA-^s-sdn'shul.  a.  Par- 
ticipating of  the  same  essence. 

COESSEKTIALITY,   kA-&S-sin-Bh6*&l'6- 

t£.  8.    Participation  of  the  same  es- 

sense. 
CoETANEous,  kA-^-td'ni-ds,  a,      Of 

the  same  ag^  with  another. 
CoETERNAL,  kA-fi-tfir'nil.  a.    Equally 

eternal  with  anbther. 
CoETERK ALLY,  k6-^-t^r'nal-l^.  ad.  In 

a  state  of  equal  eternity  with  another. 
CoETERNiTY,  kA-^-tdr'n^-tA.  s.    Hav- 
ing existence  from  eternity  equal  with 

another  eternal  being. 
Coeval,  k6-^'ydl.  a.   Of  the  same  age. 
CoE V  A L,  k6-^'v4l .  §.  A  contemporary. 
CoEvousjkA-^'vfta.^.  Ofthesamcage. 


To  Coexist,  k&^-zlst'.  v.  n,  (4rB). 
At  the  same  time  with  another. 

Coexistence,  k&-^g-zls't£iii6«  8.  Ex- 
istence at  the  same  tim«  with  aaothex. 

CoEX  1ST  ENT,  k6-^g-'zi8'te&t.a*  Having 
existence  at  the  same  time  with  aootber. 

To  CoEXTEND,  ko-^ks-tend'.  v.  a. 
(477).  To  extend  to  the  same  apace  or 
duration  with  another. 

CoEXTBNsiON,  k4-^ks-t^n'sh4n.  s. 
The  state  of  extending  to  the  same  apace 
with  another. 

Coffee,  kof'fe.  s.  The  coflfee  tree ; 
the  berries  of  the  coffee-tree »  a  dxmk: 
made  by  the  infusion  of  those  bcrriet  in 
hot  water. 

Coffee-house,  k6ff«^-h6Ase.  s.  A 
house  where  coffee  ia  sold. 

CoFFEK.MAN,k6rf6-mdn.s.  (88).  One 
that  keeps  a  coffee-house. 

CoFFEE-FOT,  k6fft-p6t.  8.  The  QO- 
vered  pot  in  which  coffee  is  boiled.. 

Coffer,  k6f  filir,  s.  A  chest  generally 
for  keeping  moneys  in  fofUfication*  a 
hollow  lodgement  across  a  dry  moat. 

03*  I  have  in  this  word  followed  the  gene- 
ral  pronunciation,  which  I  see  is  confimv 
ed  by  Dr.  Kenrick,  W.  Johnston,  Messrs. 
Perry,  Scott,  and  Buchanan;  for  as  it 
stands  in  Mr.  Sheridan  with  the  o  long^, 
though  not  without  respfectaWe  u«age  on 
its  side,  it  is  a  eross  irregUla^ty,  wfaick 
ought,  if  pos8ible»  to  be  reduced  to  rale. 

To  Coffer,  k6f  flir.  v.  a.  To  trcasttre 

up  in  chests. 
Cofferer,  k6f£iiir-flr.  s.    (555).     A 

principal  officer  of  his  majesty's  court, 

next  under  the  comptroller. 
Coffin,  kdffin.  s.  The  chest  in  which 

dead  bodies  are  put  into  the  gromid;  a 

mould  of  paste  for  a  pye  \  Coffin  of  a  horse, 

is  the  whole  hoof  of  the  foot  above  the 

coronet,  ixKluding  the  coffin-bone.  v 

To  Coffin,  k6rfm.  v.  a.     To  inclose 

in  a  coffin. 
To  Cog,   kog.    v.  a.    To  flatter,  to 

wheedle ;  toobtrude  by  falsclvxHi  j  To  cor 
.  a  die,  to  secure  it,  so  as  to  direct  its  fall 
To  Coo,  k6g.  v.n.  To  lie;  to  wheedle. 
Coo,  kog.   s.     The  tooth  of  a  wheel, 

by  which  it  acts  upon  another  wheel. 
To'CoG,  k6g.  v.  a.     To  fix  cogs  in  a 

wheel. 
Cogency,   k6'jeni»s6,    s.  ,,   Strength, 

force. 
Cogent,  k&^j^nt.  a.     Forcible,  re^tr 

less,  convincing. 
Cogently,  k6'j^nt-16.  ad.     Withre<» 

sistless  force,  fbrcibly. 
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Cogger,  k&^tr.    s.     A  flatterer,    a 
vkcedler. 

CoGOLESToxB,  k6g'gl<4t6ne.  s.  A 
little  sume. 

Cogitable,  k6dje'^-ti-bl.  a.  (405). 
Whet  may  be  the  subiect  of  thought. 

ToCooiTATS,  k6dje'6-tAtc.  V.  n.  (91). 
To  think. 

CoGiTATKOK,  kodje-^^i'shiln.  a. 
Thoo^t,  the  act  of  thinking ;  purpose, 
reflection  previooe  to  action ;  meditation. 

CoGiTATiYi;,  k6djc'i-tA-t!v.  a.     Hav- 
ing' the  power  of  thought  i  given  to  me- 
ditation. 
CoGKATioK,k6g-ni'shAn.  s.  Kindred, 
TclBLtion,  panicipation  of  the  same  nature. 

CooKisEK,  k.!>gHi^-z^6',  orkon-^-z^c'. 
8.— See  CoGKizAncE.  He  to  whom  a 
fine  in  lands  or  tenements  is  acknowledg- 
ed. 

CoGxisouA,  k^g-n^-z^r',  or  kin-^-zor'. 
s.  (314).  la  he  that  passeth  or  acknow- 
ledgeth  a  fine. 

CoGMKTKOK,  k6g-Dish'dn.  8.  Know- 
ledge, comiplete  conviction. 

CoGniTivE,k6g'n*tlv.  a.  Having  the 
power  of  knowing. 

Cognizable,  kog'n^-za-bl,  or  k6n'd- 
za-b2.  a.  (405).  That  Ms  under  ju- 
dicial notice ;  proper  to  be  tried,  judged, 
or  examined. 

CoojfizAjicE,  k^g'n^-zdnse,  or  k6n'^- 
ztoae.  s.  Judicial  notice,  trial;  a 
badge,  by  which  any  one  is  Imown. 

OCT'  1  ^ve  in  this  word  and  its  relatives  given 
the  forensic  pronunciation;  but  cannot 
help  obseivine,  that  it  is  so  gross  a  de- 
parture from  me  most  obvious  rules  of  the 
language,  that  it  is  highly  incumbent  on 
the  gentlemen  of  the  law  to  renounce  it, 
and  tvinstste  Ae  excluded  g  in  its  un- 
doobced  rights.— See  Avtrosxty  and 
CLxrr. 

CoGxoMXHAL,  k&g-n6m^£-nul.  a. 
Having  ^le  same  name. 

CooivoviN  ATioN,  k6g-n6iR<4Hi;&'shAn. 
8.  A  surname,  the  name  of  a  family ;  a 
name  added  from  any  accident  or  quality. 

CoGNoscExcE,     k6g-n6s^s£n8e.      8. 

Knowledge. 
.CocvosciBLK,  k6g-n6s^sd-bl  a.  That 

may  be  known. 
To  Cohabit,  ki-hiblt.   y.  n.     To 

dwell  with  another  in  the  same  place ;  to 

Uve  together  as  husband  and  wife. 
Cob  ABIT  AisT,  kA-h^'^-tdnt.   s.    An 

iohabitantof  the  same  place. 
Cohabitation,  ko-hab-^-ti'shAn.   s. 

The  atau  of  inluibhing  the  «ame  place 


bull ;— ^il ;— p6{ind ;— /Ain,  thi*. 

with  another;  the  state  of  living  together 
as  married  persons. 

Coheir,  k6-Are'.  s.  One  of  several 
among  whom  an  inheritance  is  divided. 

Coheiress,  kA-d'ris.  s.  (99).  A  wo- 
man who  has  an  equal  state  of  an  inherit^ 
ance. 

To  Cohere,  k6-hire'.  v.  n.  To  stick 
together ;  to  be  well  connected ;  to  suit, 
to  fit;  to  agree. 

Coherence,  ko-heV^nse.   >       «,, 

Coherenct,  k6-h6V6n-s6.  5  *'  ^'^^ 
sUte  of  bodies  in  which  their  parts  are 
joined  together,  so  that  they  resist  sepa- 
ration ;  connexion,  dependency,  the  rela- 
tion of  parts  or  tilings  one  to  another;  the 
texture  of  a  discourse;  consistency  in 
^  reasoning,  or  relating. 

Coherent,  k6-h^'r^nt.  a.  Sticking 
together;  suitable  to  something  else,  re- 
gularly adopted ;  consistent,  not  contr^ 
dictory. 

Cohesion,  ki-h^'zh{in.  s.  The  actof 
sticking  together;  the  state  of  union; 
connexion,  dependence. 

Cohesive,  k6-hd'siv.  a.  (158)  (428). 
That  has  the  power  of  sticking  together. 

Cohesiveness,  ko-hd-'slv-n^s.  s.  The 
quality  of  being  cohesive. 

ToCoHiDiT,  kA-hib'lt.  v.  a.  To  re- 
strain, to  hinder. 

ToCohobate,  k6'h6-bAtc.  v.n.  (91). 
To  pour  the  distilled  liquor  upon  the  re- 
maining matter,  and  distil  it  again. 

CoHOBATioN,  kA-hi-b^'shiin.  s.  A 
returning  of  any  distilled  liquor  again 
upon  what  it  was  withdrawn  trom. 

Cohort,  kA'h6rt.  s.  A  troop  of  sol- 
diers,  containing  about  five  hundred  foot ; 
a  body  of  warriors. 

CoHORTATiOK,  k6-h6r-ti'shCin.  8.  In- 
citement. 

CoiF,k6if.  8.  (344)  (415).  The  head- 
dress, a  cap. — See  Quoir. 

Coifed,  k6ift.  a.  (359),  Wearing  a 
coif 

To  Coil,  k611.  v.  a.  To  gather  into 
a  narrow  compass. 

Coil,  k6il.  s.  Tumult,  turmoil,  bus- 
tle ;  a  rope  wound  into  a  ring. 

Coin,  k6in.  s.  A  comer,  called  often 
quoin. 

Coin,  k61n.  s.  Money  stamped  with  a 
legal  impression ;  payment  of  any  kind. 

To  Coin,  koin.  v.  a.  To  mint  or  stamp 
metals  for  money;  to  forge  any  tiling,  in 
an  ill  sense. 

Coinage,  k6ln'Aje.  s.'(91).  Theact 
or  practice  of  coining  money ;  coin,  joio- 
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ney;  the  ch argues  of  coining^  in<mey;  for- 
gery, invention. 

To  ( ' oi  N  c  I D  s,  k64n^ide^  v.  n.  To 
fall  upon  tlie  same  point ;  to  concur. 

CoiNciDENCfc,k6-in'sd»-clense.  a.  The 
state  of  several  bodies  or  lines  falling  upon 
the  same  point;  concurrence,  temleDcy 
of  thing's  to  the  same  end. 

CoiNc I DEKTt  k6-ln's^-dent.  a.  Falling 
upon  the  same  point;  concurrent,  con- 
sistent, equivalent. 

CoiNDrcATioN,  k6-in-d^-k4'sh'in.  s. 
Many  symptoms,  betokening  the  same 
cause. 

CoiKER,  k6m'dr.  s.  (98).  A  maker  of 
money,  a  minter ;  a  counterfeiter  of  the 
legal  stomp  f  an  inventor. 

To  Co  J  GIN,  k6-j6m'.  v.  n.  To  join 
-with  another. 

CoisTREL,  k6is'trij,  s.  A  coward 
hawk. 

CoiT, k6it.  a  (344)  (415).  Anything 
tlm)\vn  at  a  certain  mark. — See  Quoit. 

Coition,  k6-lsh'An.  s.  Copulation, 
the  act  of  generation  ;  the  act  by  which 
two  bodies  come  together. 

Coke,  k6ke.  s.  Fewel  made  by  burn- 
ing pit-coal  under  cartli,  and  quenching 
the  cinders. 

Colander,  kiiKUb-dAr.  s.  (165).   A 
seive  Uirough  whicli  a  mixture  is  poitfed, 
*  and  which  retains  the  thicker  parts. 

CoLATioN,  k6-14'shdn.  s.  The  ait  of 
filtering  or  straining. 

Colature,  k6-la'tshiLire.  s.  (461). 
The  art  of  straihing,  filtration ;  the  mat- 
ter sti-ained. 

CoLBERTiNE,  kAl-b^f-ttt^n'.  s.  (112). 
A  kind  of  lacc  worn  by  women. 

Cold,  k6ld.  a.  Chill,  having  the  sense 
of  c6ld ;  having  cold  qualities,  not  vola- 
tile ;  frigid,  without  passion ;  unaffecting, 
unable  to  move  the  passions ;  reserved, 
coy,  not  affectionate,  not  cordial  j  chaste ; 
not  welcome. 

Cold,  k6ld.  s.  The  cause  of  the  sen- 
sation of  cold,  the  privation  of  heat»  t\ui 
sensation  of  cold,  chilincss;  a  disease 
paused  by  cold,  the  obstruction  of  per- 
spiration. 

Coldly,  k6ld'l*.  ad.  Without  heat; 
without  concern,  indifferently,  negligent- 
ly- 

Coldness,  k6ld'n^».  s.   Want  of  heat ; 
unconcern ;  frigidity  of  temper ;  coyness, 
wabt  of  kindness ;  chastity. 
J        Cole,  k6le.  s.     Cabbage. 

Cole  WORT,  k6le'wArt.  s.  (165).  Cab- 
bage. 

Colic  K,  k6l'ik«  9*     It  strictly  is  a  dis 


order  of  the  colon  s  but  loosely,  tuay  iliaor* 
der  of  the  stonMch  or  bowets  that  m  at- 
tended with  pnii. 

Colic K,  k6Kik.  a*  ACEectingthebour' 
els. 

To  Collapse,  k6l44ps'.  v.  n.  To 
close  so  as  that  one  side  tpiiches  the 
other ;  to  fjedl  too^ether. 

CoLLAPSioN,  kol-ldp'shAii*  s.  The 
state  of  vesseLi  closed ;  the  act  of  closing^ 
or  collapsing. 

Collar,  koftdr.  s.  (418)  (88).  A  riDg 
of  metal  put  round  tlie  neck;  the  hamess 
fastened  about  the  horse's  neck;  To  slip 
the  coUar,  to  disentangle  himself  from 
any  engagement  or  difficulty ;  A  collar,  of 
brawn,  is  the  quantity  bound  up  in  one 
parcel 

CoLLAR-DONE,k6ntir-b6ne.  s.  The  cla- 
vicle, the  bones  on  each  side  of  the  neck. 

To  Collar,  k6l'li\r.  v.  a*  To  seize  by 
the  collar,  to  take  by  the  throat  r  To  collar 
beef  or  odicr  meat,  to  roil  it  up  and  bind 
it  hard  and  close  with  a  string  or  collar. 

To  Collate,  k6riite'.  v.  a*  To  com- 
pare one  thing  of  the  same  kind  witli  ajio- 
thcr ;  to  collate  books,  to  examine  if  Clo- 
thing be  wanting ;  to  place  in  an  ecclesi- 
astical benefice. 

Collateral,  kol-ldt't^r-ftl.  a.  Side  to 
side ;  ruraiinff'  parallel ;  diifused  on  cither 
side ;  those  mat  stand  In  equal  relation  to 
some  ancestor ;  not  direct,  not  inuucdi* 
ate ;  conciu*rent 

Collaterally,  k6l-lat't^r-al-lc.  ad. 
Side  by  side ;  iiKlirectly ;  in  coUaterai  re- 
lation. 

CoLLATioN,^k6l4AMi(ui.  s«  The  act 
of  confemng  or  bestowing*,  gift;  compa- 
rison of  one  thing  of  the  same  kind  with 
another;  in  law,  collation  is  the  bestow* 
ing  of  a  benefice ;  a  repast. 

CoLLATiTious,  k^-^i-^ish'ds.  a* 
Done  by  the  contribution  of  many. 

Collator,  k6M4't&r.  s.  (166).  One 
that  compares  copies,  or  manuscripts; 
one  who  presents  to  an  ecclesiastical  be- 
nefice. 

CoLLAUD,  k6l-liwd^  v«  a.  To  joId 
in  praising. 

Colleague,  k6ri^£g.  s.  (492).  A 
partner  in  oiBk^  or  employment. 

To  Colleague,  koH^g^.  v.  a.  To 
unite  with. 

To  Collect,  k&l-l^t'.  v.  a.  To  ga- 
ther togetlier ;  to  draw  many  units  into 
one  sum;  to  gun -from  observation;  to 
infer  from  premises ;  To  c<^eet  tunselft 
to  recover  from  surprise. 

J2j"  In  scarcely  anv  part  of  the  laoguaKe  does 
the  influence  ofaccent  on  the  sound  of  th^ 
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Collectible,  k&M£k't^-bL  a.  That 
which  may  be  gathered  from  the  prcmi  ses . 

Collection,  k^M^k'shi^.  8.  The  act 
of  gsdiering  tog>etlier ;  the  tliin^i^  father- 
ed to|pether ;  a  contectary,  deduced  from 
premuea. 

CoLL£CTiTiot?s,  kol-l^^tlsh'fis.  a. 
Gathered  together. 

Collective,  k6l-lik'tlv.  a.  Gathered 
into  one  mass,  accumulative ;  employed  in 
deducing  consecpietices;  a  collective  noiui 
ezpresaes  a  multitude,  tligugh  itself  be 
singula^,  aa  a  company. 

Collectively,  k6l-l^k'tiv-W.  ad.  In 
a  general  mass,  in  a  body,  not  singly. 

Collector,  k^H^k'tOr.  a.  (166).  A 
gatherer ;  a  tax  gatherer. 

CoLLEOATARTf  k6M^g^4-t&-r^«  8.  A 
person  to  whom  is  Xeii  a  legacy  in  com- 
mon with  one  or  more. 

College, k^Fl^dje.  8.  (9 1 ).  A commu* 
nity ;  a  society  of  men  set  apart  for  learn- 
ing or  religfion ;  the  house  in  which  the 
collegians  reside.^Sce  To  Collect. 

CoLLEoiAL,  k6Mi'j^-il.  a.  Relating 
to  a  college. 

Collegian,  ktl-Wj^-in.  s.  An  inh;v- 
bitant  of  a  college. 

Collegiate,  kol-)^^j6-ite.  (91).  Con- 
taining a  college,  instituted  afler  tlie  man- 
ner ofa  college ;  a  collegiate  church,  yras 
such  as  was  built  at  a  distance  from  the 
cathedral,  wherein  a  number  of  Presby- 
ters lived  together. 

Collegiate,  k6l-li'ji-4te.  s.  A  mem« 
ber  of  a  college,  a  university  man. 

Collet,  k6rilt.  8.  (99)*.  Something 
that  went  about  the  neck ;  that  part  of  a 
ring  m  which  Uie  stone  is  set. 

To  Collide,  ki^l-lide'.  v.  a.  To  beat, 
to  dash,  to  knock  together. 

Collier,  k6ry^r.  s.  (113).  A  digger 
of  coals  ;  a  dealer  in  coals ;  a  ship  that 
carries  coals. 

Colliery,  k61'y(ir.^.  8.  (113).  The 
place  where  coals  are  dug ;  the  coal  trade. 

Colli  FLOWER,  k^l'l^-floi-iir.  s.  A 
kind  of  cabbage. 

Colligation,  k61-k-g4'8hAn.  s.  .  A 
binding  together. 

CoLLiMATioN,k6M6-in&'8hAn.s.Aim. 

CoLLiNEATios,  k6l-lin-^-A'shAn.  a. 
The  act  ofaiming. 

CoLLiQUABLE,  k^MikVi-bl.  a.  Easily 
dissolved. 

CoLuquAMENT,  kM-lik'wi-mto.  8. 
The  substance  to  which  any  thing  U  re- 
duced by  being  melted. 


note  perceptibly  than  in 
(be  prepontional  «yllaUcs,  CW,  £SMn,  Cbn, 
mdC^.  When  the  accent  is  on  theaesyl 
JsUes,  in  Chiiege^  Comnustarr,  Condone^ 
CamgibU,  hue.  &c.  the  q  has  distinctly  its 
short  sound.  The  sane  maybe  observed 
of  this  o,  when  the  principid  accent  is  on 
the  third  ayllable,  and  the  secondary  ac- 
oeat  on  the  first  {S23f) ;  as  in  Coiormade, 
Covtmtndatian^iCondescgruioTifCorreiponJaa, 
Sx.  &c. :  (or  in  this  case  there  is  a  secon- 
dly accent  on  the  first  syllable,  which 
preserves  the  0  in  its  tree  sound  (^23) » 
out  when  the  accent  is  on  the  second  svl- 
lahle,  this  vowel  stides  into  a  sound  like 
abort  Uy  and  the  words  To  MUctf  To 
Commit,  To  ONinicce,  To  Carmpt,  &c.  &c. 
are  heard  as  iS  written  Cutteety  Cummit, 
Oamnee^  Cmmft,  &c.  &e.    It  is  true,  that 
when  these  words  are  pronounced  alone 
with  deliberation*  energy^  and  precision, 
the  o  in  the  first  syilahle  preserves  nearly 
its  tme sooad;  hat  this  seems  to  slide  in- 
senmUj  into  dlwrt  u  the  moment  we  unite 
^these  wofds  with  others,  and  pronounce 
"them  without  premeditation.  The  delibe- 
rate and  solemn  sound  is  that  which  I  have 
given  in  tins  Dictionary :  nor  have  I  made 
any  difference  between  words  where  the 
accent  is  en  the  second  syllable ;  snd  why 
Mr.  Shi*riifan,  and  those  who  have  follow- 
ed him,  should  in  CemSiutf  Oomnuite, 
Comfietef  See.  Sic.  give  the  sound  of  short 
oinfrfmt'MidmComfmandfCpfnniit,  Cotn- 
matetf  &C.  &c.  give  the  same  letter  the 
sound  of  short  u  in  drum,  I  cannot  con- 
ceive; they  are  all  succeptible  of  tJiis 
soDiidcr  none*  ^nd  therefore  should  all  be 
marked  alike.     If  custom  be  pleaded  for 
this  djstinction,  it  may  be  observed  that 
thia  flea  is  the  best  in  the  world  when  it 
is  evident,  and  the  worst  when  obscui-e. 
Kojuch  custom  ever  fell  under  my  obser- 
vation ;  I  h«re  always  heard  the  first  sylla^ 
hie  cfetmfiansaid  compti,  of commatee  and 
CMi^^0«r,prDiioanccd  alike,  and  have  there- 
fore made  no  distinction  between  them 
in  titts  dictiosiazy.    I  have  given  them  all 
the  Bound  of  the  o  in  Comatia  ;  though  I  am 
sensible  that,  in  colloquial  pionunciation, 
they  an  approach  ncarerto  the  short  a,  and 
are  similar  to  the  same  syllables  in  Com- 
f€rt,Coinbat,hc.  And  it  may  be  laid  down 
as  a  general  rute,  without  an  exception, 
"  that  o  m  an  initial  s^^ilable,  immediately 
''be&re  the  accent,^  and  •succeeded  by 
^'twouncombinahle  coosooanU,  may,  in 
^faliliar  cOiBrersi^on«   be  pronounced 
"like  the  same  letter  in  e&me,  ilone,*'  &c. 
Collect,  kollda-s.  (492).  Any  short 
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CoLLiquANT,  k6n^-kwdlit.    s.    That  ToCoLOKiSE,k6rAHiize.v.a.  Topl^oit 
which  has  the  power  of  melting. 


To  CoLLiquATE,    k6l'i6-kwite,   v.  a. 

(91).    To  melt,  to  di  ssol ve . 
CoLLiquATioN,    kol-l^-kwi'shfln.    s. 

The  act  of  meltinp ;  a  lax  or  diluted  state 

of  the  fluids  in  animal  bodies. 
toLLiquATivE,      k6i-lik'wi-tlv.     a. 

Melting,  dissolvent. 
CoLLiquEFACTiON,       kol-lik-wtJ-fSk' 

shftn.  s.  The  act  of  melting  together. 
Collision,  k6l-lizh'in.  s.    The  act  of 

striking  two  bodies  together ;,  the  state 

of  being  struck  together,  a  clash. 
ToCoLLocATE,kAll6-kite.  v.  a.  (91). 

To  place»  to  station. 
Collocation,  k61*l6-ki'8hi!bi.  s.  The 

Act  of  placing;  the  state  of  being  placed. 
CoLiocuTioN,  k61-l6-kti'shAn. s.  Con- 

ferience,  conversation. 
To  Collogue,  k61-lAg'.  v.  n.  (337). 

To  wheedle,  to  flatter. 
CoLLOP,  k6l'li\p.  s.  (166).     A  small 

slice  of  meat;  a  piece  of  an  animal. 
Colloquial,  koUlo'kw^-dl.  ad.  Relat- 

lating  to  conversation  or  talking. 
CoLLoquY,  k6l'i6-kw6.  s.  Conference^ 

conversation,  talk. 
CoLLucTANCY,  k A-Idk'tsbi-sd .  8.  Op- 
position of  nature. 
CoLLucTATiON,  k6l-Wk-t4'shfin.     s. 

Contest,  contrariety,  opposition. 
To  Collude,  kol-lude'.  v.  n.  To  con- 
spire in  a  fraud. 
CoLLusiONjkol-lu'zhdn.  s.  A  deceitful 

ag^emeat  or  compact  between  two  or 

more. 
Collusive,  kol-lvi'slv.  a.  (158)  (428). 

Fraudulently  concerted. 
CoLLUsivELY,  kol-lu'slv-l^.  ad.   Iti  a 

manner  fraudulently  concerted. 
CoLLUsoRY,  kol-lu'sAr-^.    a.     (557). 

Carrying  on  a  fraud  by  secret  concert. 
"  Colly,  kol'l^.  s.  The  smut  of  coal. 
CoLLYRiuM,  k6Mlr'r^-dm.  s.    (113). 

An  ointment  for  the  eyes. 
Co  I. M  AH,  kol'mir*  s.  A  sort  of  peal\ 

CoLox,  k^^ldn.  s.  A  point  [:]  used  to 
mark  a  pause  gteater  than  that  of  a  com- 
ma, and  less  than  that  of  a  period ;  the 
greatest  and  widest  of  all  the  intestines. 

Colonel,  kir'n^l.  a.  The  chief  com- 
mander of  a  regiment. 

(fj*  This  word  is  among  those  gross  irre- 
gularities which  must  be  given  up  as  in- 
corrigible. 

CoLONELSHip,  ktkr'ndl-shlp,  s.  The  of* 
jlc«  or  chiff  actcr  9f  coioneL 


with  inhabitants. 

CoLONN  ADE,k6l-i6^4de'.s«  Aperistile 
of  a  circular  figure,  or  a  aerieaof  columns 
disposed  in  a  circle ;  any  series  or  range 
of  pillars.— See  To  Collect. 

Colony,  k61'6-n6.  8.  Abodyofpeople 
drawn  from  the  mother  country  to  inhabit 
some  distant  place ;  the  country  planted, 
a  plantation. 

CoLoqui^TEDA,  k61-16-kwln't^-d&,  s. 

The  firuit  of  a  plant  of  the  same  name,  cal- 

I     led  bitter  apple.  It  is  a  violent  purgative. 

CoLORATE,k6l'6*r&te.a.  (91).  Colour* 
ed,  dyed. 

Coloration,  k6l-6-r4'shdn*  &  The 
art  or  practice  of  colouring;  the  state  of 
being  coloured. 

CoLORtFicR,k6l4&-ririk.  a.  Thathai 
the  power  of  producing  colours. 

CoLossE,  k6-16s'.  7       ^  r 

Colossus,  k6-l6s'sils.  S 
enormous  magnitude^ 

CoLossEAN,  koi-los-s^'&i;  a.  Giant-* 
like.-^ee  Europkav. 

CoLotjR,  k^mr.  8.  (165)  (314).  The 
appearance  of  bodies  to  the  eye,  hue,  dyt ; 
the  appearance  of  blood  in  the  face ;  the 
tint  of  the  painter;  the  repnesentatioo  of 
any  thing  superficially  examined ;  pallia- 
tion ;  appearance,  fidse  show  ;  in  the  plu- 
ral, a  standard,  an  ensign  of  war. 

To  (Colour,  kiiKl^r.  v.  a«  To  mark 
with  some  hue  or  dye  ;  to  palliate,  to  eit- 
cuse  ;  to  make  plausible. 

Colourable,  k{il'iAr-4-b!. a.  Specious, 
plausible. 

CoLouRABLt,  kfiriflr4*ble*  ad.  Spe- 
ciously, plausibly. 

Coloured,  kAHiird.  part.  a.  (359). 
Streaked,  diversified  witJ^  hues. 

CoLouRiNG,k^ll^-ing»a.  (410).  The 
part  of  the  painter's  art  that  teaches  to 
lay  on  his  colours. 

CoLoVRisT,  kiM'15r-l8t.  s.  A  painter 
who  excels  in  giving  the  proper  cokmrs  ts 
his  designs. 

Colourless,  kiiJ1ib''4^.  a*  Without 
colour,  transparent. 

Colt,  kolt.  s.  A  young  horse ;  a  youngs 
foolish  fellow. 

To  Volt,  k6lt.  v.  a.  To  befool.  Ob- 
^ctc. 

Colts-foot,  k&lts'fdu  s,    A  plant. 

Colts-tooth,  k6lts-t66r^*B»  Anhn- 
perfecftooth  in  young  horses  i  a  lo^e  of 
youthfiil  pleasure. 

Colter,  k6rtA|-«  u  The  sharpirom  <tf 
a  plough, 
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— «6f  mdve,  n6r,  q6t ; — t6he,  ttib, 
Coltish,  kAlt'^ish.  a.     Wanton. 

.CoLui€BAHT,k6-ldm1>4-r^.  s.  A  dove 
cot,  pigeonhouse. 

Columbine,  k6rAni-bine.  s.  (148).  A 
jdant  with  leaves  like  the  meadow-rue ;  the 
name  of  a  female  character  in  apantomine. 

Column,  kol'l^lm.  &.  (411).  A  rounc 
piUar;  any  body  pressings  vertically  upon 
its  base ;  the  long  file  or  row  of  troop« ; 
half  a  pa^,  when  divided  into  two  equal 
paru  by  a  line  passinj^  througii  the  middle. 

Columnar,  k^lAm'nar.  > 

CoLCMNABiAN,  k6l-dm-ni'r^-im.  J  * 
Formed  in  columns. 

CoLUKEs,  ko-lurz'.  s-  Two  great'cir- 
cles  supposed  to  pass  through  the  poles  of 
the  world. 

CoMATE,  k6-mite'.  s.  Companion. 

CoMBy  k^nie.  s.  (347).  .\n  instrument 
to  separate  and  adjust  the  hair ;  the  top 
or  crest  of  a  cock;  the  cavities  in  which 
the  bees  lodee  their  honey. 

To  Comb,  kome.  v.  a.  To  divide  and 
adjust  the  hair ;  to  lay  any  thing  consisting 
of  tiiaments  smooth,  as  to  cgmb  wool. 

Comb-brush,  Kome'brttsh.  s.  Abrusli 
to  clean  combs. 

CoMB-MAKER,  k6me'mi-kAr.  s.  On. 
whose  trade  is  to  make  combs. 

To  Combat,  kOmliit.  v.n.  (165).  To 
fight. 

To  Combat,  kiiml^at.  v.  a.  To  oppose. 
—See  To  Collect. 

Combat,  kiim'bat.  s.  (88).  Contest, 
battle,  duel. 

Combatant,  kiim'b^-tant.  s.  He  that 
fights  with  another,  antagor.ist;  a  champion. 

CoMBKR^ko'mAr.  s.  He  whose  trade  is 
to  disentangle  wool,  and  lay  it  smooth  for 
the  spinner. 

CoMBiNATE,  k^mlD^-nite  a.  (91).  Be- 
trothed, promised. 

Combination,  kom'b^-nA'ah^n.  s. 
Union  for  some  certain  purpose,  associa- 
tion, league  ;  union  of  bodies,  commixture, 
conjunction ;  copulation  of  ideas. 

To  CoMsiKEj  kom-bine'.  v.  a.  To  join 
together ;  to  link  in  union ;  to  agree,  to  ac- 
eoipd ;  tojom  together,  opposed  to  Analyse. 

To  Combine,  kom-bine^  v.  n.  To  coa- 
lesce, to  unite  each  with  otlier;  to  imite 
in  friendahipor  design,  often  in  a  bad  sense. 

CombI-ess,  k6m^ies«  a*  Wanting  a 
comb  or  crest. 

Combust,  k<!rm-b^8t^  a.  A  planet  not 
above  ^  degrees  finom  the  sun,  is  said  Xfl 
be  Corabost— See  To  Collect. 

Combustible,  k6m-bds't^'bL  a*  Sus- 
ceptible of  fir^. 


bAll ;— ^n  ; — ^pdimd  ;— Min,  this* 

COMBL8TIBLENE8S,k6m-bCis't^-bl-n^9. 
s.  Aptness  to  take  fire, 
.0MnusTi0N,k6m-biis'tshi'in.s  (291). 
Conflagration,  burning,  consumption  by 
fire ;  tumult,  huny,  hubbub. 
To  Come,  kilm.  v.  a.  To  remove  from 
a  di.stant  to  a  nearer  place,  opposed  to  Go  j 
to  cb'aw  neai",  to  a(h'ance  towards ;  to  move 
in  any  manner  towards  another ;  to  attain 
any  conditicm ;  to  hapjxin,  to  fall  out;  To 
come  about,  to  come  to  pass,  to  fall  out,  to 
change,  to  come  round ;  To  come  again,  to 
return ;  To  come  at,  to  reach,  to  obtain,  to 
gain  ;  To  come  by,  to  obtain,  to  gain,  to  re- 
quire ;  To  come  in,  to  enter,  to  comply,  to 
yield,  to  become  modish ;  To  come  in  for, 
to  be  early  enough  to  obtain  ;  To  come  in 
to,  to  join  with,  to  bring  help ;  To  comply, 
with,  to  agree  to ;  To  come  near,  to  ap- 
proach in  excellence  ;  To  come  of,  to  pro- 
ceed as  a  descendant  from  ancestors  ;  To 
proceed,  as  effects  from  their  causes.;. To 
come  oflT,  to  deviate,  to  depart  from  :i  nile, 
to  escape  ;  to  come  ofifrom,  to  leave,  to  for-  • 
bear ;  To  come  on,  to  advance,  to  make  pro- 
gress ;  to  advance  to  combat ;  to  thrive,  to 
grow  big ;  To  come  over,  to  repeat  an  act, 
to  revolt :  To  copic  out,  to  be  mude  pubiick, 
to  appear  upon  trial,  to  be  discovered ;  To 
come  out  witJi,  to  give  vent  to  ;  To  come 
to,  to  consent  or  yield ;  to  amount  to ;  To 
come  to  liimsc'lf,  to  recover  his  senses ;  To 
come  to  pass,  to  be  efiected,  to  fallout ;  To 
come  up,  to  grow  out  of  the  ground  j  to 
make  appearance  ;  to  come  into  use  ;  To 
come  up  to,  to  amount  to,  to  rise  to ;  To 
come  up  with,  to  overtake  ;  To  come  upon, 
to  invade,  to  attack ;  To  come,  in  futurity. 

Come,  k6m.  interj.  Be  quick,  malie  nq 
delay. 

Come,  kAm.  A  particle  of  reconcilia- 
tion. **  Come,  come,  at  all  I  laugh  he 
laughs  nodouljt." — Pope. 

Comedian,  k6-m^'d^-an.  s.  (293) 
(376).  A  player  or  actor  of  comick  parts  j 
a  player  in  general,  an  actress  or  actor. 

Comedy,  kom'm^-d^.  s.  Adramatick 
representation  of  the  lighter  faults  of  man- 
kind. 

CoMELiNEsss,  kiLimld-ndss.  s.  Grace, 
beauty,  dignity. 

Comely,  kilm'16.  a.  (165).  Graceful, 
decent. 

C  omeb,  klim'miir.  s,  (98).  One  that 
comes. 

Comet,  k6m1t.  s.  (99).  A  heavenly 
body  in  the  planetary  region  appearing 
suddenly,  and  again  disappearing. 

CoMETARY,k6m'm^-tar-^.  (5 12).  > 

Comktick,  k6-m^t'ik.  (509).  ^  *'' 
Relating  to  a  comet. 
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Comfit,  ktei'fit.  s.  (165).  A  kind  of 

sweetmeat. 
CoMFiTURE,  kilm'fc-tshure.  s.  (461). 

Sweetmcfit.  : 
To  r6MFORT,  kCim'fCirt.  V.  a.(  1 65).To 
ytrenethen,  to  enliven,  to  invigorate ;  to 
console,  to  streti^en  the  mind  under 
calamity. 
Comfort,  kilm'fArt.  s.  (98).  Support, 
assistance ;  countenance ;  consolation,  sup- 
port under  calamity,  that  which  gives  con- 
solation or  support.  See  To  Collect. 
Comfortable,  kftm'filr-ta-bl.  a.  Re 
ceiving-  comfort,  susceptible  of  comfort, 
dispensing"  comfort. 
Comfortably,    krlm'fir-ta-ble.     ad. 

With  comfort,  without  despair. 
"Comforter,  k^m'fAr-tAr.  s.  One  that 
administers  consoLition  in  misfortunes;  the 
title  of  the  third  peraon  of  the  Holy  Trini- 
,    ty ;  the  paraclete. 

Coi^fFORTLEss,  kflm'fiJirt-l^s,  a.  With- 
out comfort 
Comical,  k6m'm<^-kal.    a.     Ralsihg 
mirth,  merry,  diverting ;  relating  to  come- 
.  dy,  befitting  comedy. 
Comically,  k6m^m6rkal-lc.   ad.   In 
such  a  mahner  as  raises  mirth ;  in  a  man- 
ner befitting  comedy. 
CoMi  c  A  LNEss,  k6m'm6-kill-nes.  s.  The 

quality  of  being  comical. 
CeMtcK,  k6m'mik.  a.  Relfitin^  to  co- 
medy, raising  mirth. 
Coming,  kiirn'ming,  s.  (410).  The  act 
of  coming,  approach ;  state  of  being  come, 
arrival. 
Coming-in,  kiim'mipg-in,  s.  Revenue, 

income. 
Coming,  kCim'mlng,  a^.  Forward,  rea- 
dy to  come ;  future,  to  come. 
Coming,  kAm'ming.  part.  a.  Moving 
from  some  other  to  this  place ;  ready  to 
come. 
CoMiTiALi  ko-mish'dl.  a.  Relating  to 

the  assemblies  of  the  people. 
C  oMi  T  V,  kom'^-t^.  s.  Courtesy,  civility. 
Comma,  kom'ma.  s.  (92).  The  point 
vrhieb  denotes  the  distinction  of  clausesi 
marked  thus  [,]. 
To  Command,  kira-mind'.  v.  a.  (79). 
To  govern,  to  g^ve  orders  to ;  to  order,  to 
direct  to  be  done ;  to  overlook ;  to  have  sq 
subject  as  that  it  may  be  seen. 
To  Command,  kum-mind'.  v.  n.   To 

have  the  supreme  authority. 

Comm  AN  D,  k6m-mind'.  s.  The  right  pf 

commanding,  power,  supreme  authority  j 

.  cogent  authority,  despotism ;  the  act  of 

commanding,  order. — See  To  Collect. 


:jf*  The  propensity  of  the  unaccented  o  to  fail 
into  the  sound  of  short  v  is  no  where  moie 
perceptible  than  in  the  first  syllables,  of 
words  .beginning  with  col,  cam,  etm^  or  a>rp 
when  the  accent  is  on  the  second  sellable. 
Thus  the  o  in  to  coilect  and  cMege ;  m  com^ 
mend  and  eommant;  in  Connect  and  cmuul: 
in  correct  and  comer  ;  cannot  be  considered 
aa  exactly  the  same  in  ail :  the  oin  the  first 
word  of  each  oftbese  pairs  has  certainly  a 
diiierent  sound  from  the  same  letter  in  the 
second ;  and  if  we  appreciate  this  sound, 
we  Shan  find  it  ccnncide  with  that  whidi  is 
the  roost  nearly  related  to  it,  namely  the 
short  «.    I  have  not  however  ventured  to 
substitute  this  «,  not  that  I  think  it  inoon- 
patible  with  the  roost  correct  and  solemn 
pronunciation,  but  because  where  there  is 
a  possibility  of  reducing  letters  to  their  ra- 
dical sound  without  hurting  the  ear,  thi« 
radical  sound  ought  to  be  the  model ;  and 
the  greaterorlesser  departure  from  it,  left 
to  the  sc^emnityor  familiarity  of  the  occa- 
sion. To  foreigners,  however,  it  mny  not 
be  improper  to  remark,  that  it  would  &c 
always  better  for  them  to  adopt  the  u  in- 
stead of  0  ,•  this  will  secure  them  irom  the 
smallest  impropriety,  for  natives  only  caa 
seize  such  nice  distinctioi^s  as  sometimes 
divide  even  judges  tliemselves.  Mr.  She- 
ridan was  certainly  of  opinion  that  this  un- 
accented o  might  be  pronounced  like  v,  as 
he  has  so  marked  it  in  Commcmd,  commence, 
committiony  and  com/mendi  tfiddgh  not  iu 
com/m^nder  s  and  in  comtare,  though  not  in 
comparatroe;  but  in  almost  every  other 
word  where  this  o  occurs,  he  has  given  it 
the  sound  it  has  in  eotutant.  Mr.  Scott  has 
exactly  followed  Mr.  Sheridan  in  these 
words,  and  Dr.  Kenrick  has  yniformly 
marked  them  all  with  the  short  sound  of  a. 
Why  Mr.  Sheridan  and  Mr.  Scott  should 
make  any  differe  nee  in  the  first  syllfi Wes  of 
these  w0^ds,  where  the  letters  and  accents 
are  exactly  the  same,  I  cannot  conceive : 
these  sj-llables  may  be  called  a  roecies. ; 
and,  if  the  occasion  were  not  too  trifling  for 
.such  a  comparison,  it  miglit  be  observed, 
that  as  nature  varies  in  individuals,  but  is 
uniform  in  the  species,  so  custom  is  some- 
times tarious  in  accented  syllablea,  which 
are  definitely  and  strongly  marked,  but 
conmaonly  roore  regular  in  unaccented  syi  - 
lables,  by  being  left,  as  it  were,  to  the  com- 
mon operation  of  Uie  organs  of  pronuncia- 
tion.— See  the  words  Collect  and  Do- 
mestic. 
CoMMANDER,kum*inWdi&r-s.  He  that 
has  the  supreirie  authority,  a  chief ;  a  pav- 
ing beetle,  or  a  very  great  wooden  msdkt 
CoHMAKDERT^  ^6Wm^n'd^-ri.  s.  A 
body  of  the  knights  of  Malta,  belonging  to 
the  same  nation. 
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CoiCMAHOJfSHTt  k&m-inj^'ni^t.  s. 
Mudste,  ctannMdf  ordcTf  precept,  au- 
thoriiXj  power  j  by  way  of  eminence,  the 

•  jiwcepte  of  tke  decidogue  given  by  God 
to  Moses. 

CoMMANDREss,  kom-iTi&n'dr^s.  s.  A 
vroman  rested  -wnth  iupfeme  sutfaority. 

CoMMATERiAL,  k6in-ina-t^'r6-4l.  a. 
Cooaktin^  of  the  same  matter  with  ano- 
ther. 

COMKATEKIALITY,  kom-tni-t^rrd'-il'- 

£-td.  ».   Resemblance  to  something 

initsmaUer.  ^ 

CoMM.BMOBAai.E,k6m-m£m'mo-rit-bl. 

a.  B«servw|^%obe  mentioQed  with  honour, 
To   CoMSTEMosATE^   k6ni-m£m^m6- 

rite.   v.  a.  (91}.   To  preserve  the 

memory  by  fbmejjgibBck  act 
Com  M  K  M  0  B  A  T 1 8K7^k6m-ni^ 


Co»iMENDATiov,k6ra-m£n«d4'8hi!b.8. 
Recommendation,  favourable  repreienta- 
tion  ;  praise,  declaration  of  eiteem.— See 
To  Collect. 

Commendatory,  k6m-m£nMft^tAr*r6. 
a.  (512).  Favourably  representative ;  con- 
taining' praise. 

CoMMEif  DER,  k6m«tn^^ddr.  s.  Praiser. 

Commensality,  kom-m^n-sAl'^-td.  s. 
Fellowship  of  table. 

CoMMENSURABiLiTY,  kAm^m^H-sh^k- 
ri-bir^-t^.  s.  Capacity  of  being  com- 
pared with  another  as  to  the  measure,  or 
of  l^iiig  measured  by  another. 

CoMMENSURABL  E,k6m-m^n'8h  A-r«L-bL 
a.  (452).  Reducible  to  some  common  mea- 
sure, as  a  yard  and  foot  are  messured  by 
an  inch. 

CoMMENSURABLENEss,  k6m-m^n'- 
8h(i-r4-bl-n£s.  s.  Commensurability, 


m^mmo-rii'- 
sh^.  s.  An  act  of  publicly  celebration. 
Cou^EMon^rivK^  k^m-m^mmATa-  Trc^MENsnKATK,  k&m.mto'8h6. 

rite.  V.  a.  (91.)  To  reduce  to  some 


a. 


tiv.  a.  (157).   Tending  to  preserve 
memory  of  any  thing. 

To  CoMMEircE,  k6m-mensc'.  v,  n. 
To  begin,  to  make  a  beginning  ;  to  take 
a  new  character.— See  To  Collect. 

To  Commence,  k6m-mense'.  v.  a. 
To  begin,  to  make  a  beginning  of,  as  to 
commence  a  suit 

Commea'cemewt,  k6m-m^n9c'mdnt. 
8.  Beginnings  date  ;  the  time  t^en  de- 
greea  are  taken  in  a  university. 

To  CoMaf£ii]>»  kom-m^nd^  v.  a*  To 
represent  as  worthy  of  notice,  to  recom* 
mead  5  to  metrtion  with  approbation;  to 
recommend  to  Temcmbrance. 

CoMMEiiDA-  Ck6m'men-d4-bL  > 
ai^E^         I  kum-mto'di-bl.  J 
Laudable,  worthy  of  praise. 

CI7*  This  word,  like  Jcceftahte,  has,  since 
Johnson  wrote  his  Dictionary,  shifted  its 
accent  from  the  second  to  the  first  syllable. 
The  sound  of  tile  langviage  certainly  suffers 
by  these  transitions  of  accent  However, 
when  custom  has  once  decided,  we  may 
complain,  but  must  still  acqiuesce.  The 
accent  on  the  second  syllable  of  this  word 
ia-  groim  vulgar,  and  there  needs  no 
other  reason  for  banisliihg  it  from  polite 
ptYHiunciation. 

CoMMENDABLY,  k6m'm^n-d4-bl6.  ad. 
Laudably^  bn  a  manner  worthy  of  com- 
meiuiation. 

CoKy«KnAX>  k6m-m&>'d4m.  s.  Com 

mendam  is  a  benefice,  which  being  void, 
is  commended  to  the  charce  of  some  suf- 
ficient ckik  to  be  suppHed. 
Commendatart,  k6m-mto'da-t'i-rd, 
s.  C^12).  On^  who  holds  a  living  m  com  - 
mendam, 


common  measure. 

Commensurate,  k6m-min'ah6-r4te. 
a.  (91).  Reducible  to  some  common  mea- 
sure ;  equal,  proportionable  to  each  other. 

Commensurately,  k6m-m^n'sh6- 
rAte-li.  ad.  With  the  capacity  of 
measuring,  or  being  measured  by  some 
other  thing. 

Co  M  M  EN  s  u  R  ATI  on,  kom-m^-sh^i-ri'- 
shvin.  s.  Re<luction  of  some*  things  to 
some  common  measure.   ^  * 

To  Comment,  kom'mdnt.r.n.  Tpan- 
noute,  to  write  notes,  to  expound. 

Comment,  k&m'm^nt.  s.  (498).  An- 
notations on  an  author,  notes,  exposition. 

CoBiMENTARY,  k6m'm^n-t4-r^,  s.  An 
exposition,  annotation,  remark ;  a  me- 
moir ;  narrative  in  familiar  manner. 

Commentator,  kom-mdn-ti'tir.  s. 
(521).    Expositor,  annoUtor. 

Commenter,  k6m-m^n'tir.s.  An  ex* 
plainer,  an  anhotator. 

CcMMENTiTiotJS,  k6m-mdn-tish'fis.  a. 
Invented,  imarinar3% 

Commerce,  kom'm^rsc.  s.  Exchange 
of  one  thing  for  anotlier,  trade,  traffick. 
ToCoMMERcE,  k6m-m^rse'.  v.n.  To 
hold  intercourse. 

Milton  has,  by  tlie  license  of  his  art, 
accented  this  verb  according  to  the  ana- 
logy of  dissyllable  nouns  and  verbs  of  the 
same  form.  (492). 
'^And  looks  commercing  witli  the  skies, 
"  Thy  wiapt  soul  sitting  in  thy  eyes. 

Penaernto. 
But  this  verb,  like  To  Comr.tcnt,  would,  ill 
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•  prose,  require  the  accent  on  the  first  syl 

-.  table  as  in  the  noun.  Though  Akenslde 
has  taken  the  same  liberty  with  this  word 
as  Milton  had  done  with  that — 

««      ■  the  sober  zeal 

*'  Of  age  camm^Bting  on  prodig-ious  things. 
PUm.  oflmag. 

Commercial,  k6m-in^r'shdJ,  a.  Re- 
lating to  commerce  or  traffiek. 

CoMMERE,  k6m-m4re'.  s.  French. 
A  common  mother.    Not  used. 

ToCoMMiGRATE,  k6m'm^-grAte.  v.  n. 
To  remove  by  consent^  from  one  country* 
to  another. 

CoMMiGRATioN,  k6m-m6-gri'shiin .  s. 
A  removal  of  a  people  from  one  counti'}' 
to  another. 

CoMMiNATioN,  k6m-ni<^-nA'shiin.  s.  / 
threat,  ^denunciation  of  punishment ;  the 
recital  of  God's  threaten! ngs  on  stated 
days. 

CoMMiNATOHY,  kom-min'nl-tvir-i.  a< 
Denunciatory,  threatening  (512). 

To  Commingle,  k6m-niing'gl.  v.  a. 
To  mix  into  one  mass,  to  mix,  to  blend. 

To  Commingle,  kom-ming'gL  v.  n. 
To  unite  with  another  tiling. 

CoMMiNuiBLE,  koiTi-min'ii-^^-bl.  a. 
Frangible,  reducible  to  powder. 

To  Comminute,  k6m-m6-n(ite'.  v.  a. 
To  grind,  to  pulverise. 

Comminution,  k6ni-m^-nu'shi^n.  s. 
The  act  of  grinding  into  small  parts,  pul- 
verisation. 

CoMMisERABLE,  kom-mlz'^r-u-bl.  a. 
Worthy  of  compassion,  pitiable. 

To  Commiserate,  kom-miz'^r-Ate. 
V.  a.  (91).     To  pity,  to  compassionate. 

Commiseration,  k6m-mi2>^r-i'shftn. 
s.  Pity,  compassion,  tenderness. 

Commissary,  k6m'mis-sar-^.  s.  An 
officer  made  occasionally,  a  delegate,  a  de- 
puty; such  as  exercise  spiritual /iiirisdiction 
in  places  of  the  diocese  far  distant  from 
the  chief  city;  an  officer  who  draws  up 
lists  of  an  army,  and  regulates  the  procu- 
ration  of  provision. — See  To  Collect. 

CoMMissARYSHip,k6m'mis-sdr-^-ship, 
8.  The  office  of  a  commissary. 

Commission, kom-mish'dn.s.  Theact 
of  entnisting  any  thing* ;  a  trust,  a  war- 
rant  bv  which  any  trust  is  held  j  a  warrant 
by  which  a  military  office  is  constituted  ; 
a  charge,  a  mandate,  office ;  act  of  com- 
mitting a  crime  ;  sins  of  commission  are 
distinguished  from  sins  of  omission  ;  a 
number  of  people  joined  in  a  trust  or  offiif  c ; 
the  state  of  that  which  is  ert  usted  to-  a 
number  of  joint  officers,  a»  the  broad  seal 
was  put  into  commiEsion ;  the  ordeif  by 


which  a  factor  trades  <br  another  perMQ. 
To  CoMMissiov,  k6m^Dish'dm.  v.  a. 

to  empower,  to  appoint. 

Commissioner,    k6m-misli'An.dr.    s/ 
(98).  One  included  in  a  warrant  of  au- 
thority. 

CoMM  issuRE,  k6m-Tni8h'Are.  8.  Joint,  a 
place  virhere  one  part  is  joined  to  another. 

To  Commit,  k6m-mit'.  v.  a.  To  en- 
trust ,  to  give  in  trust ;  to.  put  in  any  place, 
to  be  kept  safe  ;  to  send  to  prison,  to 
imprison ;  to  pcrpretrate,  to  do  ft  faults— 
Sec  To  Collect. 

:0*  This  word  was iirst used  in  Juniua^i Let- 
ters m  a  sense  unknown  to  our  former 
English  writers.;  namely,  to  cxpote»  to 
<ocnture,  to  hazard.  This*  sense  is  borrviw- 
ed  from  the  French,  s^nd  lias  been  gene- 
rally  adopted  by  subsequent  writers. 

Commitment,  k6n)-niit'in^nt.  s.  Act 
of  sending  to  prison,  an  order  for  seBd- 
ing  to  prison. 

Committee,  k6iji'jmit't^.  s.  Those  to 
whom  the  consideration  or  ordering  of  H/iy 
matter  is  referred,  eitlier  by  some  court  to 
whom  it  belongs,  or  by  consent  of  partie:}. 

Sy  This  word  is  often,  pronounced  impro- 
perly with  the  accent  on  tlie  first  or  last 
syllable. 

Committer,  k6m-mit'tilr.  s.  Perpe- 
trator, he  that  commits. 

Committable,  kom-mit'td-bi.  a.  Lia- 
ble to  be  committed. 

To.  Commix,  k6m-injka'.  v.  a.  To 
mingle,  to  blend. 

Commixion,  kom-mlk'shfin.  s.  Mix- 
ture, incorporation. 

Commixture,  kom-mlks'tshirc.  s. 
(29X).  The  act  of  mix^ling,  the  sUte  of 
being  minc^led ;  the  mass  formed  by 
mingling  diilerent  things,  coropound- 

CoMMODE,  k6m-m6^e'.  s.  1  he  head- 
dress of  women. 

Commodious,  kom-m^'d^-^s,  or  kom- 
m6'ji-as.a.  (293)  (294)  (376).  Con. 
venicnt,  sidtable,  accommodate  ;  useful, 
suited  to  wants  or  necessities. 

CoMMopiousLY,  k6m-jn6'd6-fis-K.  ad. 
Conveniently;,  witliout  distress ;  suiu- 
bly  to  a  certain  purpose. 

CoMMODiousKESs,k&i»-in6'de-iis-nfis- 
s.  Convenience,  advantage. 

Commodity,  kom-mod'i-t^.  s.  Inte- 
rest, advantage,  profit;  coevenience  of 
time  or  place ;  wares,  merchandize. 

Commodore,  k6in-m6-d6re^  a.   The 

captain  who  command  o  a  aquadron  of  ships. 

Tliia  is  one  of  tliose  worda  which  may 

have  the  accent  either  on  tlie  fir«t  or  hmx. 

syllable,  accQrdShg  to  its  positioQ  in  thc^ 
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A^-D&y  jBldv)^  ndfi  nut; — ^tub^  tiiby 

^dilrnce.  Thus  we  say,"  The  voj  age  was 
**iDadebyC67nniodore  Anson  ;  mr  though 
**fce  was  made  an  admiral  afterwards,  he 
*'  wrent  out  as  CotnniouSre"  (524)  (52S). 

Common,  kom'miln.  a.  (166).  Be- 
longing-equally  to  more  than  one  ;  having- 
no  possessor  or  owner;  vulgar,  mean,  eaa\ 
to  be  had,  not  scarce?  publick,  gxineral; 
mfcan,  without  birth  or  descent ;  frequent, 
nsefid,  ordinary ;  prostitute. 

Common,  k6m'inftn.  s.  An  open 
gimmd  equally  used  by  many  persona. 

To  1. CM  MOW,  kom'mfin.  v.  n.  To 
have  a  joint  right  witli  others  in  some 
Cftmokon  ground. 

CoMMr.KLAw,k6in'miin-liw'.».  Cus- 
toms w^ich  have  by  long  prescription  ob- 
tained the  force  of  laws,  distinguished 
froiD  the  Statute  Law,  which  ovees  its 
authority  to  acts  of  parliament. 

Common  Pleas,  kom'mfln-pl^iz'.  s. 
The  king^s  court  now  heM  in  Westmin- 
ster HaS,  but  anciently  moveable. 

CoMMONA  BLRf  kom^dn-d-bl.  a.  What 
IS  held  m  contfnon. 

CoMMosAGB,  k6ni'nito-Aje.  s.  (90). 
The  right  of  feeding  on  a  common. 

CoMMo»ALTT,k6m'mian-dl-td.s.  The 
common  people ;  the  bulk  of  mankind. 

CoMMoir£R,k^m'mijn*dr.s»(98).  One 
of  the  comman  people  t  a  man  not  noble  ; 
a  member  of  the  house  of  commons ;  one 
who  has  a  joint  right  in  common  ground ; 
a  stodcnt  of  the  second  rank  at  the  uni- 
versityof-Oxibrd;  a  prostitute.  ' 

CoMMONiTiON,  k6m-Tn6-nish^dn.  s. 
Advice,  warning. 

COMMONLT,  k&m'mftn-l^.  ad.  Fre- 
quendy,  usually. 

Commons  ess,  k6m'm{^n-n£s.  s.  Equal 
participatiou  among  many ;  frequent  oc- 
currence, frequency. 

To  Commonplace,  k6m-man-pldse'. 
V.  a.    To  reduce  to  general  heads. 

CoMMoypLACi:  Boor,  k6m-ni)LiD- 
pl^e^66k.  s.  A  book  in  which  things 
to  be  remembered  are  ranged  under  ge- 
neral heads. 

CoMMOKs,  ktun'mtnz*  s.  (166).  The 
vulg-ar,  the  Ipwer  people  ;  the  lower 
house  of  parliament,  b^  which  the  peo-< 
pie  arc  represented  j  food,  fare,  diet. 

Commonweal,  k6m-mun-w^^r.  ^ 
t528).    * 

Commonwealth,      hbm.'vaiuk' 
w^liA.  J 

^  pQ^fy^MitabUsbed  fi^rm  of  civil  Ufe  ; 
the  pubbc,  1j^  ^;eoeral  body  of  the  peo- 
ple ;  ajpofcs^ent  in  which  tkc  supreme 
powerjuii^j^f^iathe  p«o^le^  arepubl^ck. 
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bidl— uil;*-pd^df-^-^/iiD,  this, 

XT  These  words  have  the  accent  either  on 
the  first  or  last  salable  ;  but  the  former  is 
accented  more  fi-equently  on  the  last,  and 
the  latter  on  tliefirfit. — See  CoMMODoaE. 

Co  MM  ORANGE,  kom'mo-ransc     > 

Commorancy,  k6m'in6*r4n-s^.  J  ** 
Dwelling,  habitation,  residence. 

Commobant,  k6m'm6-riot.  b.  Rm* 
dent,  dwelling. 

CpMMOTioN,  k6m-m6'shdn.  s.  Tu- 
mult, disturbance,  combustion  i  pertur- 
bation, disorder  of  mind,  asitation. 

CoMMOTioKER,  kom-nH^'slidnH&r.  s. 
A  disturber  of  the  peace. 

To  CoMMovE,  k6m-m66ve^  v,  a.  To. 
disturb,  to  unsettle. 

To  Commune,  k6m-ttlune^  v. n^  To 
converse,  to  impart  sentimenU  mntuallv. 

Communicability,  k6m*m&-n^4La- 
bil'^-t^.  8.  The  quality  of  being 
communicated. 

Communicable, kdin«m(k'n^>k&-bl.  a. 
That  which  n*ay  become  the  commbn 
possession  of  more  than  one ;  that  which 
may  be  imparted,  or  recounted. 

Communicant,  k6m-iniLi'n^-kant.  s. 
One  who  is  present,  as  a  worshipper,  at 
the  celebration  of  the  Lord's  Supper. 

To  Communicate,  k6m-m6'ne-k4te. 
V  a— See  To  Commaxd.  To  impart  to 
others  what  is  in  our  own  power ;  to  re- 
veal, to  impart  knowledge. 

To  CoMMUiiicATE,  k6m.ini'nc-kAte. 
V,  n.  (91).  Topartakeof  the  blessed  sacra- 
ment ;  to  have  something  in  common  with 
another,  as.  The  houses  communicate. 

Communication,  k6m«mA-n^-k&^- 
shCin .  s.  The  act  of  imparting  bene- 
fits or  knowledge  ;  common  boundary  or 
inlet ;  interchange  of  knowledge ;  con- 
ference, conversation. 
OMMUNicATiVB,  kain-inu'n^-k&*tlr. 
a.  Inclined  to  make  advantages  com- 
mon, liberal  of  knowledge,  not  selfish. 

Communicativeness^  k6m-m(i'n6«< 
ka-tiv»n^s.  s.  The  quality  of  bemg 
communicative. 

Communion,  k6m-miine'yiln.  s.  In- 
tercourse, fellowship,  common  posses- 
sion ;  tlie  common  or  public  celebration 
of  the  Lord's  Supper ;  a  common  or  pub- 
lie  act  {  union  in  the  common  wonhip  of 
any  church  (113), 

Community,  k6m-mu'n^-t6.s.  The 
commonwealth,  the  body  politic ;  com- 
mon possession ;  frequency,  commonness. 

CoMMUTABiLiTY,  k6in-m«-t4-bii'^-ti. 
s.  The  quality  of  btiD|^c«p«Ue  of  ex- 
change. 
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CoMMUTABLE,k&m»mii^t4-bl.  a.  That 
may  be  exchanged  for  something  else 

Commutation,  k6m-mii-ti'5hmi.   s 
Change,  alteration ;  exchange,  th^  act  of 
giving  one  thing  for  another;   ransom^ 
the  act  of  exchanging  a  corporal  for  a  pe- 
cuniary punishment. 

Commutative,  k6Tn-mii'til-tlv.  a. 
(157).    Relative  to  exchange. 

To  Commute,  kom-mtte  .  v.  a.  To 
exchange,  to  put  one  thing  in  the  place 
of*  another ;  to  buy  off,  or  ransom  one  ob- 
ligation by  another.-^See  To  Collect. 

To  Commute,  k6m-mute'.  v.  n.  To 
atone,  to  bai^in  for  exemption. 

CoMMUTUAL,  k6m-inJl'tsh^-ul.  a. 
(461).    Mutual,  reciprocal. 

Compact,  k6m'pikt.  s.  (492).  A 
contract,  an  acco»l,  an  agreement. 

To  Com  pa  c  t,  k6m-pakt .  v.  a.  To  join 
together  with  firmness,  to  consolidate ;  to 
wiSke^  out  of  something ;  to  league .  with ; 
•to  join  together,  to  brmg  into  a  system. 

Compact,  k6m-pdkt^  a.  (494)»  Finm 
solid,  close,  dense  ;  brief,  as  a  compact 
discourse. 

CoMPACTEDNESS,  kom-pak'tM-n^s.  s. 
Fiirmness,  density. 

Compactly,  kom-pftkt^^.  ad.  Close- 
ly, densely ;  with  neat  joining. 

CoMPACTN£SS,k6ni-pakl'n6s.  s.  Firm- 
ness, closeness. 

CoMPA9TUR£,  k6m*pak't$hi^re.  s. 
(461).     Structorc,  compagination. 

CoMPAO£s,k6in-p4^j^s.  s.  A  system 
of  many  parts  united. 

Compagination,  k6m-pad-j£-nu'- 
shCb.  s.    Union,  structure. 

Companion,  k6m-pib'y^-  s.  (113). 

•  One  with  whom  a  man  frequently  con- 
verses, a  partner,  an  associate ;  a  fami- 
liar term  of  contempt,  a  fellow. 

Companionable,  k6m-p4n'ydn-u-bl. 
a.     Fit  for  good  fellowship,  social. 

Companionablt,  k6m*p&n'yib-14>l^« 
ad.    In  a  companionable  manner. 

Companionship,  k6m-p&n'y6n-«hlp, 
s.  Company, tridn,  fellowship, association. 

Company,  kiiim'pd-n^.  s.  (165).  Per- 
sons assembled  together ;  an  assembly  of 
pleasure  ;  persons  considered  as  ciq>able 
of  conversation ;  fellowship  ;  a  number  of 
persons  united  for  the  execution  of  any 
thing*,  a  band ;  persons  united  in  a  joint 
trade  or  partnership ;  a  bod^  corporate,  a^ 
corporation ;  a  subdivision  of  a  regiment  of 
foot  J  To  bear  company,  to  associate  with* 
to  be  a  companion  to ;  To  keep  company, 
to  frequent  II0QM9  of  c&tertatomcst.  ' 


To  Company,  kihn'pi-c^.  v.  a.  To  ac- 
company, to  be  associated  with.  Obsolete. 

To  Company,  k5m'pa-n^.  v.  n.  To 
associate  one's  self  with.    Not  used. 

Comparable,  k6m'pl-ra45l.  a.  Wor- 
thy to  be  compared,  of  equal  regard. — 
See  Academy,  Accbptabi^e,  Com- 
mendable, and  Incomfarablc. 

Comparably,  k6m'p4-ra4)l^.  ad.  In  a 
manner  worthy  to  be  compared. 

•Comparative, k6m-pai*^4-tiv, a.  Esti- 
mated by  comparison,  not  absolute  ;  hav- 
ing the  p^wfer  of  comparing ;  in  grammar, 
the  comparative  degree  expresses  more 
of  any  quantity  in  one  tiling  than  in  ano- 
ther, as  the  right  hand  is  the  stronger. 

Com  pa  r  ati  v  el  y,  kom-par'a-Uv-li. 
ad.  In  a  state  of  comparit»on,  according 
XX)  estimate  made  by  compai-ison. 

To  Compare,  k6m-pire'.  v.  a.  To 
make  one  thing  the  meo^ui'-e  of  another, 
to  estimate  the  relative  goodness  or  bad- 
ness.— See  To  Colxect.  i 

Compare, k6m-p4re'.  s,  ComparatiTc 
estimate,  comparison ;  simile,  bimlUludc. 
—See  To  Command. 

Comparison,  k6m-p4i''^-sin.  s.  The 
act  of  comparing ;  the  state  of  being  com- 
pared ;  a  comparative  estimate  ;  a  ^mile 
in  wnting  or  speaking ;  in  grammar,  tlie 
formation  of  an  adjective  through  its  va- 
rious degrees  of  signification^  as  strong, 
stronger,  strongest 

^  I  i*ave  inserted  the  vowel  in  the  last  syl- 
lable of  this  word,  because  iirsdemn  pro- 
nunciation some  speakers  may  think  it 
proper  to  preserve  it ;  but  in  common  and 
unprememtated  speaking,  I  amconmced 
it  falls  into  the  general  analogy,  and  iss 
sunk  as  much  as  m  Peascn^  Season^  PrUon^ 
8tc.  (103)  (irO).— See  To  Collect. 

To  Compart,  k6m-pirt'.  v.  a.  To  di- 
vide. 

Compartiment,  kixn-pirt'c-mtet.  s. 
A  division  of  a  picture,  or  design. 

CoMPARTiTioN,  k6in-p&r-tish'Cin.  s. 
The  act  of  comparting  or  dividing »  tlic 
parts  maiked  out  or  separated,  a  scpa* 
rate  part. 

.  oMPARTMENTy  k6m-pirt'mtet.  s. 
Division. 

To  Compass,  kAm'pCis.  v.  a-  (165). 
To  encircle,  to  environ,  to  suiroUnd  j  to 
obtain,  to  procure,  to  attain ;  to  take  mea- 
sures preparatory  to  any  thing,  as  to 
compass  the  deam  of  ihe  king. 

Compass,  k(bn^pds.s.(88)  (165).  Cir- 
cle, round)  space,  room,  Gndts;  enclo- 
sure, circomfei-cnce;  ad^Muturefiom  the 
right  lin«|  an  indirect  advanct ;  modcr&te 
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i^xe,  nodenitiaay  due  limita ;  the  power 

€# the  ?oioe  to  ezpreu  the  notes  of  music ; 

the  instnimexits  -with  which  circles  are 

drawn;  the  instrument  combed  of  a 

needle  asd  card,  whereby  manners  steer. 
CoMFAssiotf,  k6m-pash'iin,  a.    Pity, 

eomnuserationy  painAil  sympathy. 
To  Compassion,   k6m->p£ih'^.  v.  a. 

To  pity.  Not  need. 
CoMPAisxoKATKy  k6iir^ish'!Zin'4te.  a. 

(91).  Inclined  to  fnty^,  mercifbl,  tender. 
ToCojcpASsioirATK,k6in-p^h'An'4te. 

T.  a.  (91).  To  pity,  to  eosMniserate. 
CoMFASsioM  ATftLT,  k6in-p^h'(i]i«Ate- 

Xt*  ad.  Merciftilly,  tenderly. 
CoMPATEaHiTY,  k&m-pA-t^r'n^-tift.  s. 

The  state  of  being  a  godfather. 
CoMPATiBXLiTY,k&m-p&t-^-bil'd-tA.  s. 

ConsistencTt   the  power  of  co-existing 

-with  something'  else. 
CoHFATf  BLK,  k6in-pdt'6-bl.  a.  Suitable 

to,  St  for,  consistent  with:  consistent, 

agreeable, 
yy  Mr.  Nares  observes  that  this  word 

ofught  to  be  written  Cofnpaible^  because  it 

cornea  from  the  Latin  wmpeto. 

COMF  ATI  BLKlf  ESSjc&I<f-pat'£-bl*n^8. 8 . 

Consistency. 

CoMPATiBLT)  k6m-ptt'^-bW.  ad.  Iitly, 
suitaUy. 

CoacFATisifT>k&m-pVshdnt.a.  SuiBer- 
ing  together. 

Compatriot,  kAm*pA'tr*-&t.  s.  ( 1 66). 
One  of  the  same  coontty. 

CoMPRsa,  k6m-p*fer'.  «.  Equal,  com- 
panion, colleagoe. 

To  CoMPBBR,  k6Tn-p*4r'.  v.  a.  To  be 
equal  with,  to  mate.   Not  used. 

To  Compel,  k6m-p^r.  v.  a.  To  force 
to  scnne  act,  to  oblige,  to  constrain ;  to 
take  by  fi>rce  or  riolence.— See  To  Col- 
lect. 

Compellable,  kfim-p^ni-bl.  a.  That 
may  be  forced. 

CoMPELLATioN,  k6in-p^MA'shiftii.  s. 
The  st^e  of  address,  as  Sir,  Madam,  8cc- 

CoMPRLLER,  k6ni-p^l-it^r.  s.  He  that 
farces  another. 

CoMPENO,  kom'ptod.  s.  Af>ridgmeni, 
flmnmaiy,  epitome. 

CoMFEKOiARious,  k&m-p^n-jd-i'r^- 
ib.  a.  (294).  Short,  contracted.  . 

COMFClfPlOMTY,  kWp&l-i^-6s'i-ti. 

s.  (294).  Shortness. 
ComfrvdiouSy     k6»-p4n'ji-iU.     a. 

ShoKt,attaiMiry«al«idged,OQmpreheBSiT^ 
CoBiFRRDBovaLT^k^m-^'j^-is^^^ 

(394).  Ste^;  ramiii^y' 


bAD;— 61!;— pAtod;— fMn,  this. 

C0MPEMB10V8NR88,  k^m-p^n'j^-As- 
n^.  a.  (294).  Shortness,  bwjvity. 

Compendium,  k6m-p^n'j£-Am.  s. 
Abridgment,  summary,  breviate. 

CoMPENSABLE,k6m-pdn'si-bl.a.  That 
'wdiich  may  be  recompensed. 

To  Compensate,  kom-p^n'sAte.  v.  a. 
(91).  To  recompense,  to  counterbalance, 
to  countervail. 

Compensation,  kAm-pdn-s&'shfln.  s. 
Recompense,  soroetliing  equiralcnt. 

Compensative,  k6in-pen'sa-tlv.  a. 
That  which  compensates. 

To  CoMpRNSE,  k6in-p£nse'.  v.  a.  To 
compensate,  to  counterbalance,  to  recom- 
pense. 

Competence,  k6in^p^-t£nse.  > 

Competency,  k6m'p^-t^n-s6.  J      ** 
Such  a  quantity  of  any  thing  as  is  suffi- 
cient ;  arortune  equal  to  the  necessities  of 
life ;  the  power  or  capacity  of  a  judge  or 
court 

Competent,  k6in'p^-t£nt.  a.  Suitable, 
fit,  adequate,  proportionate ;  without  de- 
fector superfluity ;  reasonable,  moderate ; 
qualified,  fit ;  consistent  with. 

Competently,  k6m'pe-t5nt-W.  ad. 
Keasonably,  moderately ;  adequately,  pro- 
perly. 

Competible,  kftm-pdt'^-bl.  a.  Suita- 
ble to,  consistent  with. 

C0MP£TIBLEN£SS,k6ni-p^t'^-bl-n£8.S. 
Suitableness,  fitness. 

Competition,  k6m-p6-tlsh'An.  s.  Ri- 
valry, contest ;  claim  of  more  than  one  to 
one  thing. 

Competitor,  k6m-p^t'*-tAr.  s.  A  ri- 
val ;  an  opponent. 

Compilation,  kftin-p^-lA'sh^n,  s.  A 
collection  firom  various  authors;  an  as- 
seid^lage,  acoacervation. 

To  Compile,  kAm-pUe'.  v.  a.  To  draw 
up  from  various  authors ;  to  write,  to  com- 
pose. 

CoMPiLEMENT,k6m-ptte'in4nt.  s.  The 
act  of  heaping  up. 

Compiler,  k6in-pi'Wr.  s.  A  collector, 
one  who  frames  a  composition  from  vari- 
ous autliors. 

Complacence,  kdm-pla's^nse.    >   ^ 

Complacency,  kdm-pli'sin-s6.  3 
Pleasure,  satisfaction,  gratification ;  civi- 
lity, complaisance. 

Complacent,  k6m-pl4'sint.  a.  Civil, 
affable,  mild. 

,To  Complain,  k&m-pl^ne'.  v.  n.  To 
mention  with  s<Mrrow,  to  lament ;  to  inform 
agaiost. 

I  X 
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Complainant,  k6m-pli'nant.  s.  One 
who  urges  suit  against  another. 

CoMPLAiNER,  k6m-pU'nAr.  s.  One 
who  complains,  a  lamenter. 

Complaint, kom-pl^t^  s.  Represen- 
tation of  pains  or  injuries ;  the  cause  or 
subject  of  complaint ;  a  malady,  a  disease ; 
remonstrance  against* 

Complaisance,  k6m-pl6-z&nse^8.  Ci- 
vility, desire  of  pleasing,  act  of  adulation. 

Complaisant,  k6In-pl^-^ant^  a.  Civil, 
desirous  to  please. 

Complaisantly,  k6m-pU-zdnt^6.  ad., 
Civilly,  with  desire  to  please,  ceremoni- 
ously. 

C  o  M  PL  A I  s  A  NTNESs,k6m-pl6-zdnt'n^s. 
B.  Civility. 

To  CoMPLANATE,  k6m*plA'«  1 
nAte.  (503).  I  v.  a. 

To  Com  PL  A  NE,  k6m-p!Ane'.     J 
To  level,  to  reduce  to  a  flat  surface. 

Complement,  kom'pl^-m^nt.  s.  Per- 
fection, fulness,  completion;  complete 
set,  complete  provision,  the  ftill  quantity. 

Complete,  k6m-pl6te'.  a.  Perfect,  fuy, 
without  any  defects;  finished,  ended, 
concluded.— See  To  Collect. 

To  Complete,  k6m-pl6te'.  v.  a.  To 
perfect,  tofiriish. 

Completely,  k6m-pl£te1£.  ad.  Fully, 
perfectly. 

Completement,  k6m-pl^te'in^nt.  s. 
The  act  of  completing. 

Com  pleteness,  k6m^pl6te'nds.  s.  Per- 
fection. 

Completion,  k6m-pl^^8hAn.  s.  Ac- 
complishment, act  of  fulfilling;  utmost 
height,  perfect  state. 

Complex,  kom'pl^ks.  a.  Composite, 
of  many  parts,  not  simple. 

Complex  ED  N  ESS,  k6m-pl^'s£d-n<£s.  s. 
(365).  Complication,  involution  of  many 
particular  ^^arts  in  one  integral. 

Complexion,  k6m-pldk'8hfin.  s.  Invo- 
lution of  one  thing  in  anotlier ;  the  colour 
of  the  external  parts  of  any  body ;  the 
temperature  of  the  body. 

CoMPLExioNAL,  k5in-pl^k'shAn-d].  a. 
Depending  on  the  complexion  or  tempe- 
rament'of  the  body. 

Complexion  ALL  Y,k6m-pl^k'shAn-&l- 

1^.  ad.  B^  complexion. 
Complexly,  kom'pl^ks-l^.  ad.    In  a 

complex  rtianner,  not  simpfy. 
CoMPLEXNE8s,k6m'pldks-n^s.  a.  The 

sute  of  being  complex. 
CoMpLEXuHEy    k6m  pl^k'sh&re*     s. 


(452).  The  involution  of  one  tbing*  with 
others. 

J3^  The  t  in  the  composition  of  x  in  this 
word,  agreeably  to  analogy,  goes  into  the 
sharp  aspiration  <A,  as  it  is  preceded  by  the 
sharp  consonant  k ,-  in  the  same  manner  as 
the  *  in  pieaturef  goes  into  the  fiat  aspira- 
tion zhy  u  it  is  preceded  by  a  vowel  (479) .       i 

CoMPLiANCEjkdm-plKinae.  s.  The  act 
of  yielding,  accord,  sabmianon ;  a  dispo- 
sition to  yield  to  others. 

Compliant,  k6m-pli'4nt.  a.  Yieldifigi 
bending;  civil,  complaisant 

To  Complicate,  k6m'pl£-k&tie.  r.  a. 
To  entanp;le  one  with  another,  to  join ;  to 
unite  by  mvolution  of  parts ;  to  form  by 
complication  of  parts ;  to  form  by  compli- 
cation, to  form  by  the  union  of  several 
parts  into  one  integral. 

Complicate,  k6m'pl^-kAte.  a.  (91). 
Compounded  of  a  multiplicity  of  parts. 

Complicateness,  k6m'pi^-kdte-n^ 
8.  The  state  of  being  complicated,  intri- 
cacy: 

Complication,  k6m-pl^-k4'«hto.  s. 
The  act  of  involving  one  thing  in  another; 
the  integral  consisting  of  many  things  in- 
volved. 

Complice,  k&m'plls.  s.  One  who  is 
united  with  others  in  an  ill  design,  aeon- 
federate. 

03*  This  word  is  only  in  use  among  the  low- 
est vulgar  as  a  contraction  oi  Jceomplioe. 

CoMPLiER,  k6m-^li'dr.  s.  A  man  of 
an  easy  temper. 

Compliment,  k&m^pl^-intot.  s.  An 
act  or  expression  of  civility,  usually  un- 
derstood to  mean  less  than  it  declares. 

To  Compliment,  k6mp0£-m^nt.  v.  a. 
To  sooth  with  expressions  of  respect,  tc 
flatter. 

CoMPLiMENTAL,  k6m-p]^mte^tdj.  a. 
Expressive  of  respect  or  civility. 

CoMPLiMENTALLT,  k6m-pl^-m£n'tdJ- 
1^.  ad.  In  the  nature  oi  a  compfi- 
ment,  civility. 

CoMPLiMENTEB,  k6m'pl^-mto4Ar.  s. 
One  given  to  compliments,  a  flatterer. 

To  CoMPLORE,  k6m-plAre'.  v.  n.  To 
make  lamentation  together. 

CoMPLoT,k6m^pl6t.  s.  A  confederacy 
in  some  secret  crime,  a  plot 

CC  I  have  in  this  word  followed  Mr.  Sheri- 
dan^s  accentuation,  as  more  agreeable  to 
analogy  than  Dr.  Johnson's,  and  have  dif- 

.  fered  from  both  in  the  noun  comport,  for 
the  same  reason  (492). 

ToCoMPLOT,  kAm-pldt'.  v.  a.  To  form 
a  plotj  to  conspif  e. 
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Cqxflott£R»  kom-pldt't^r.  8.  A  con- 
spirator, one  joined  in  a  plot 


ToCoifpLTy  k6m^lj'.  v.  n.  To  yield 
to,  to  be  obsequious  to. 

CoMPOKBNTy  k6m-p6'Dtot.  a.  That 
which  constitutes  the  compound  body. 

To  Comfort,  k6iD-p6rt^.  v.  n.  To 
agree,  to  suit. 

To  CaifPORT,  k6m-p6rt^  v.  a*  To 
bear,  to  endure. 

Comport,  k6m^p6rt.  s.  (492).   Beha- 

riooTy  conduct. 
Comport arlr,  k6m<'p&r'td«bl.  a.  Con- 
sistent^ 
Comport  AH  CEfk&m-por't^se.  8.  Be- 

CoMPORTMRKT,  k&iii-p6rt'm£nt.  s. 
Behaviour. 

To  Compose,  k6p-p6ze^  v.  a.  To 
form  a  mass  by  joining- di/ferent  things  to- 
gctheri  to  place  an^  thing  in  its  proper 
K>nn  and  method ;  to  dispose ,  to  put  in  the 
|Mt^r  state;  to  put  together  a  discourse 
or  sentence ;  to  constitute  by  being  parts 
of  a  whole ;  to  calm,  to  quiet ;  to  adjust 
the  nund  to  any  business  ;  to  adjust,  to 
settle,  aa  to  compose  a  difference  ;  with 
printers,  to  arrange  the  letters ;  in  musick, 
to  ibrm  a  tune  m>m  the  different  musical 
notes.*-See  To  Collect. 

Composed,  k6m-pdzd'»  particip.  a. 
Cabn,  serious,  even,  sober. 

CoMPosROLT,  k6in-p6^££d-l£«  ad. 
(364).    Calmly,  seriously. 

CoMPosEDNRss,  k6m-p6'zM-Rd8*  8* 
(365).    Sedateness,  calmness. 

CoMPosRR,k6in-p6'z(ir«s.  An  author, 
a  writer ;  he  that  adapts  the  musick  to 
words. 

CoMPosiTE,k&m-p6z'it.a.(140).  The 
Composite  order  in  architecture  is  the 
last  of*  the  fire  orders,  so  named  because 
its  ca{xtal  is  composed  out  of  those  of  the 
oUier  orders ;  it  is  also  called  the  Roman 
and  Italick  order. 

Composition,  k6m-p6-zish'6n.  s.  The 
act  of  forming  an  integral  of  various  dissi- 
milar parts ;  the  act  of  bringing  simple 
ideas  into  complication,  opposed  to  analy- 
sis ;  a  mass  formed  by  mingling  different 
ingredients;  the  state  ofheingcompound- 
eo,  union,  conjunction ;  the  arrangement 
of  yariooB  figures  in  a  picture ;  written 
yfwk;  the' act  of  discharging  a  debt  by 
paying  part;  consistency,  congniity;  in 
granunar;  the  joining  words  toge;her ;  a 
certain  method  of  demonstration  in  ma- 
thema^ck^,  which  is  the  reverse  of  tlie 
analytical  method,  or  of  resolution. 

Compositive,  k6in-p6z'^-tlv..a.  Com- 


pounded, or  hAvir^  the  power  of  com- 
pounding. 

Compositor,  k6ni-p6z'^-ttir.  s.  He 
that  ranges  and  adjusts  the  types  in  print- 
ing. 

Compost,  k6m^p&st.  s.    Manure. 

CoMPOSTURE,  k6ni-p6&'tshilkre.  s. 
(461).    Soil,  manure.     Not  used. 

Composure,  k6Yn-p6'zh6re.  s.  (452). 
The  act  of  composing  or  indicting ;  ar- 
ran^fement,  combination,  order ;  the  form 
arismg  from  the  disposition  of  the  various 
parts ;  frame,  make ;  relative  adjustment ; 
composition,  framed  discourse ;  sedate- 
ness, calmness,  tranquillity;  agreement, 
composition,  settlement  of  differences. 

CoMPOTATioN,  k6in*p6-t^'shto.  s. 
The  act  of  drinking  together. 

Compotator,  kom-po-tA'tClr.  s.  One 
that  drinks  with  another. 

CoMPOTOR,  k6m-p6'tAr.  s.  One  that 
drinks  with  another. 

03*  I  have  not  found  either  of  tliese  words  in 
any  of  our  Dictionaries,  and  have  ventured 
to  place  them  here  only  as  conversation 
words ;  the  former  as  the  more  usual,  the 
latter  as  more  correct.  They  arc  neater 
expressions  than  any  in  our  language,  and 
convey  a  much  less  offensive  idea,  than  a 
pot  coTnpanioth  o  goodjellcw,  &c.  &c. 

To  Compound,  k6m-p6^d'.  v.  a.  To 
mingle  many  ingredients  together;  to 
form  one  word  vrom.  one,  two,  or  more 
words ;  to  adjust  a  difference^  by  reces-  ^ 
sion  from  the  rigour  of  claims ;  to  dis- 
charge a  debt,  by  paying  only  part. 

To  Compound,  kom-p6tlind^  v.  n.  To 
come  to  terms  of  agreement,  by  abating 
something ;  to  barc^n  in  the  lump. 

Compound,  k6m^p6tind.  a.  (492), 
Formed  out  of  many  ing^dients,  not 
single ;  composed  of  two  or  more  word.%. 

CoMPOUND,k6m'p6^nd.  s.  (492).  The 
mass  formed  by  tlie  union  of  many  ingre- 
dients. 

Com  pound  ABLE,  k6m-p^jWda-bl.  a. 
Capable  of  being  compounded. 

Compounder,  k6niTpA(lnMftr.s.  One 
who  endeavours  to  bring  parties  tp  terms 
of  agreement ;  a  mbigler,  one  who  mixes 
bodies. 

ToCoMPREHEND,k6mrpri-hdnd'.  v.a. 
To  comprise,  to  include ;  to  contain  in 
the  mind,  to  conceive. 

Comprehensible,  k6m-pr^-h^n'3<i- 
bl.  a.    Intelligibk,  conqeivable. 

Cos^pREHSNstBLY,  k6m-pr^-hin's^- 
bl^.  ad.  With  great  power  of  signi- 
fication or  imderstanding. 

Comprehension,  kom-pr^-hSn'shiin. 
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COMPTIBLK,  k6fai'tM>l.  a. 


6.  The  act  or  quality  of  comprisinj^ 
or  <;onUining,  inclusion;  summary,  epi- 
tome, compendium ;  knowledge,  capaci- 
ty, power  of  the  mind  to  admit  ideas. 
Comprehensive,  k6in-pr^-h^n'slv.  a. 
Having  the  power  to  comprehend  or  un- 
derstand: having  the  quality  of  compris- 
ing  much. 

C0MPREHEMSIVELY,k6m-pf£-h^n'siv- 

1^.  ad.     In  a  comprehensive  man- 

ner. 
Comprehensiveness,  k6m-prA-hdh'- 

siv-nds.'^s.    The  quality  of  including 

much  in  a  few  words  or  narrow  compass. 
To  Compress,  k6m-pr^s'.  v.  a.     To 

force' into  a  narrow  compass ;  to  embrace. 
Compress,  k6m'prds.  s.  (492).    Bol- 
.    sters  of  linen  rags. 
CoMPR£ssiBiLiTY,k6in-pr^s-s£-bil'l^- 

t^.  s.    The  quality  of  admitting  to 

be  brought  by  force  into  a  narrower  com- 
pass. 
Compressible,    k6m-prds'3^-bl.    a. 

Yielding  to  pressure,  so  as  that  one  part 

is  brought  nearer  to  another. 
CoMPREssiBLENESS,  k6m-pr^s's^-bl- 

n^s.  s.    Capability  of  being  pressed 

close. 
Compression,  k6m-pr^sh'An.s.   The 

act  of  bringing  the  parts  of  any  body  more 
•    near  to  each  other  by  'v'iolence. 

CoMPRESsuRE,   k6m-pr^sh'shdre.   s. 

(452).   The  act  or  force  of  one  body 

pressing  against  another. 
To  Comprint,  k6m-prlnt'.  v.  a.   To 

print  together;  to  print  another's  copy, 

to  the  prejudice  of  the  rightful  proprietor. 
To  Comprise,  k6m-prize'.  v.  a.  To 
.    contain,  to  include. 

Com  proration,  k6m'pr6-b&'shdn.  s. 

Proof,  attestation. 
Com  promise,  k6m'prA-mlze.  8.  Amu- 

tuaj  promise  of  parties  at  difference,  to 

refer  tlieir  controversies  to  arbitrators ; 

an  adjustment  of  a  difference  of  parties 

by  mutual  concessions. 

•To  Compromise,  k6m'pr6-mize.  v.  a. 
To  adjust  a  compact  by  mutual  conces- 
sions, to  accord,  to  agree. 

C0MPROMISSORIA.L,  k6m.-pr6-mls-sA' 
p^-dl.  a.  Relating  to  compromise. 

Comprovincial,  k6m-pr6-vln'8h4l.  s. 
Belonging  to  the  same  province. 

CoMPT,  k6lint*  s.  (407).  AcQpunt, 
computation,  reckoning.    Not  used. 

To  C  OM  PT,  kdimt.  v,  a.  To  compute, 
to  number.    We  now  use  To  count. 


Account* 

able,  ready  to  give  account    Obsolete. 
To  CoMPTROLL,  k6n-tr6r.  v.  a.  (84) 

(406).  To  control!,  too^er-mle,  to  oppose. 
Comptroller,  k6n4r6lfir.s.  Direc- 

tor,  supervisor. 
CoMPTROLLERSHip,  Wn-tril^r-sMp. 

s.  *   Superintendence. 
CoMpuLSATivELY,  k6m-pAl's&-4)v'ld. 

ad.    By  constraint. 
CoMPULSATORT,  k6m-pWsi-tftr-^.  a. 

Having  the  force  of  compelfing.— See 

Domestic  (512). 
Compulsion,  kom-p^l'shun.  ft.    The 

act  of  compelling  to  something,  force  j  the 

state  of  being  compelled. 
Compulsive,  kAm-pfll'slv.  a.    Ha\ing 

the  power  to  compel,  forcible. 
Compulsively,   k6m*pdrslv-U.    ad. 

By  force,  by  >'iolence. 
C6mpulsiv£ness,  k6m-f>U^8iv-n^s.  s. 

Force,  compulsion. 
CoMPULsoRiLY,  k6m-pdrsA-r^-I^/ad 

In  a  compulfiogry  or  forcible  iiiaimer»  by 

violence. 
Compulsory,  k6m-pdrsAr-^.  a.  Hav- 
ing the  power  of  compellkig.^See  Do- 
mestic (512). 

Compunction,  k6m-p{ing'shdn.  s* 
The  power  of  pricking,  stimulation;  re- 
pentance, contrition. 

Compunctious)  kdm-pi&ng'ah^.  a. 
Repentant. 

Compunctive,  kom-p^kng^tlv.  a. 
Causing  remorse. 

Compurgation,  k6m-p^r-gA'shi&n.  s. 
Tlie  practice  of  justifying  any  man's  vera- 
city by  the  testimony  oranother. 

Compurgator,  k6m-pilLr-g4^tdr.  s. 
One  Mrho  bears  his  testimony  to  the  credi- 
bility of  another. 

Computable,  kom-p&'ti-bl.  a.  Capa- 
ble of  being  numbered. 

Computation,  k6m-p{i-t&'shi&n.  s. 
The  act  of  reckoning,  calculation  i  the 
sum  collected  or  settled  by  calculation. 

To  Compute,  k6m-pi&te^  v.  a.  To 
reckon,  to  calculate,  to  count. 

Computer,  k6m-pu'tiir.s.  Reckoner, 
accountant 

CoMPUTisT,  k6m'p6-Ust.  s.  Calcula- 
tor, one  skilled  in  computodon. 

CoMHAPE,  kfim'rAde.  s.  (165).  One 
whadwells  in  the  same  house  or  chaiober  s 
a  companion,  a  partner. 

Con,  kon.  A  Latin  inseparable  prepo- 
sition, which,  at  the  beginning  of  words. 
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CowcEiTEDLT)  k6n-4^'t£d-l^.  ad.  Fan- 
cifully, wfaimsicAlly. 

CoNCEiTEDNEss,  k6n-s*'tid-nds.  s. 
Pride,  fondness  of  himself. 


\  aUMn,  as  concovraey  a  Tannms^ 
tether. 
Cojf,  k6ti.     ad.    An  abbreTiation  of 
emitra.     On  the  opposite  side,  against 
another,  as  to  disputeAro  and  eon. 
To  Con,  k6n.  v.  a.  To  know;  to  stu- 
dy; to  fix  in  the  memory. 
To  CoNCAMERATE,  k6n-kim'd-r4te. 

▼.  a.  (91)  (408).  To  arch  over,  to  Tault. 
To  Concatenate,     k6n-k&t'^-nite. 

r,  a.  (91).  To  link  together. 
Concatenation,   k6n-kit'6-n4-shAn. 

s.    A  series  of  links. 
Concavation,    k&ng-k&-v4'sh{in.    s. 

The  act  of  miking  concave. 

|C7*  A.a  the  secondary  accent  is  on  the 

first  ayllable  of  this  word,    and  the   n 

comes  before  hard  c,  it  has  the  rii\ging 

sound  as  much  as  if  the  principal  accent 

«  'WBre  upon  it  (408)  (409)  (432). 

Concave,  kdng^cdve.  a.  (408)  (409) 

(432).    HoQow,  opposed  to  convex. 
CoNCAVENEss,      k6ng^k4ve-nds.      s 

Hollowness. 
Concavity,  kAn-kiv'^-t^.  s.  Internal 
surface  of  a  hollow  spherical  spheroidical 
body. 
Concayo-concate,  k6n-kA'v6-k6ng'- 
k^ve.  a.  (408).  (Concave  or  hollow 
on  both  sides. 
CoNCA  vo-coN  vE  x,k&n-kAVA-k6n  V^ks. 
a.  Concave  one  way  and  convexthe  other. 
CotfCAvovs,  k6n-kA^vds.  a.    Concave. 
CovcAvonsLT,      k6n-ki'vi^s-16.      ad. 

With  hoUowness. 
To  CoNCEAi.,  k6n-s^lc'.  v.  a.      To 

hide,  to  keep  secret,  not  to  divulge. 
Conceal AN-K,  k6n-s^14-bL  a.     Ca-| 
pable  of  being  concealed.  { 

CoNCEALEDNEss,   k6n-s&1£d-n£s.    s. 

Privity,  Obscurity. 
Concealer,  k6n-ft^'ldr.  s.     He  that 

conceals  any  thing. 
Concealment, kon-«*le'mtot.s.  The 
aet  of  hiding,  secrecy ;  the  state  of  being 
hid,  privacy;  hiding  place,  retreat. 
To  Concede,  k6n•sMe^  v.  a.   To  ad- 
mit, to  grant. 
Conceit,  k^-s^te^.  a.    Conception, 
thou^tyidea ;  understanding,  readiness  of 
^)prehension ;  fancy,  fantastical  notion ;  a 
loiid<^HnioD  of  one's  self;  apleasant  fancy; 
Out  of  conceit  with,  no  longer  fond  of. 
To  Conceit,  k6n-«&te^  v.  a.  To  ima- 

^ne,  to  believe. 
Conceited,  kon-s^'tid.  particip.    a. 
Endowed  with  fancy;   proad,  fond  of 
^   himself;  opinioaative. 


Conceitless,  k6n-s^te1e8.  a.  Stupid, 
without  thought. 

Conceivable,  k6n-si'vd-bl.  a.  That 
may  be  imagined  or  thought ;  that  may 
be  understood  or  believed.  ' 

CoNCEivABLkNESs,  k6n-s^'v^-bl-nis. 
s.    The  quality  of  being  conceivable. 

Conceivably,  k6n-s^Va-bl^.  ad.  In 
a  conceivable  manner. 

To  Conceive,  k6n-s^ve'.  v.  a.  To 
admit  into  the  womb;  to  form  ^n  the 
mind ;  to  comprehend,  to  understand  i 
to  think,  to  be  of  opinion. 

To  Conceive,  k6n-s^ve'.  v.  n.  To 
think,  to  have  an  idea  of;  to  become 
pregnant. 

CoNCEivER,  k6n-s^'vilr.  s.  One  that 
understands  or  apprehends. 

Concent,  k6n-3^nt'.  8.  Concert  of 
voices,  harmony ;  consistency. 

To  Concentrate,  k6n-3^n'tr&te.  v.  a. 
(91).   To  drive  into  a  nalrow  cOmpass ; 

I   to  drive  towards  the*  centre. 

Concentration,  k6n-B£n-tr4^shi&n.  a. 
Collection  into  a  narrower  space  round 
the  centre. 

To  Concentre,  k6n-sdn'tdr.  v.  n. 
(416).   To  tend  to  one  coipmon  centre. 

To  Concentre,  k6n-s^n'tAr.  v.  a.  T* 
emit  towards  one  centre. 

Concentric al,  k6n-s^n'tr^-kdl.  > 

Concentrick,  k6n'S^n'trlk.        >  *' 
Havbig  one  common  centre. 

CoNCEPTACLE,  k6n-3^p^t^-kl.  B.  (405). 
That  in  which  any  thing  is  contained,  a 
vessel. 

Concept  I BLE,  kon-sip't^-bl.  a.  Intel- 
ligible, capable  to  be  miderstood. 

Conception,  k6n-s^p'shAn.  s.  The 
act  of  conceiving,  or  quickening  with 
pregnancy ;  the  sUte  of  being  conceived; 
notion,  idea;  sentiment,  purpose;  ap- 
prehension, knowledge ;  conceit,  senti- 
ment, pointed  thouglit.    • 

CoNCEpTious,  k6n-s^p'shds.  a*  Apt 
to  conceive,  pregnant. 

CoNCEPTivEjkon-s^p'tiv.  a.  Capable  , 

to  conceive. 
To  Concern,  k6n-3^rn'.    v.  a.     To 
relate  to ;  to  belong  to ;  to  affect  with 
some  passion :  to  interest,  to  engage  by 
interest ;  to  disturb,  to  make  uneasy. 

Concern,  k6n-sto/.  a.   Business,  af- 
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fair ;  interest,  engagement,  importance, 
moment ;  passion,  affection,  regard. 

Concerning,  kAn-s^r'ning.  prep.  Re- 
lating to,  with  relation  to. 

Concernment,  k6n-sem'mdnt.  s 
The  thinff  in  which  we  are  concerned  or 
interested,  business,  interest;  inter- 
course, importance ;  interposition,  med- 
dling; passion,  emotion  of  mind. 

To  Concert,  k6n-s6rt'.  v.  a.  To  settle 
any  thing  in  private,  by  mutual  commu- 
nication ;  to  settle,  to  contrive,  to  adjust. 

Concert,  k6n's^rt.  s.  Communica- 
tion of  designs  ;  a  symphony,  many  per- 
formers playing  tlie  same  tune. 

CONGERTATION,  k^D-S^F-t^^sh^^.  S< 
Strife,  contention. 

CoNCERTATivE,  kon-s^f't^-tiv.  a 
Contentious. 

Concession,  kAn-sSs'shfln.  s.  The 
act  of  yielding ;  a  grant,  the  thing  yielded. 

Concession ARY,k6n-s^s'shiln-&r-^.  a 
Given  by  indulgence. 

Concessively,  k6n-s^s-slv-l^.  ad.  By 
way  of  concession. 

Conch,  k6ngk.  s.  (408).  A  shell,  a 
sea  shell. 

Conchoid,  k6ng'k61d.  s.  The  name 
of  a  curve,  the  property  of  which  is  to  ap- 
proach perpetually  nearer  to  aline,  with- 
out ever  being  able  to  touch  it.  - 

To  Conciliate,  k6n-siKy4te.  v.  a. 
(91)  (113).    To  gain  over,  to  reconcile. 

Conciliation,  k6n-sil-6.i'shiln.  s. 
The  act  of  gaining  or  reconciling. 

Conciliator,  k6n-sll-^-i't6r.  s.  One 
that  makes  peace  between  others. 

Conciliatory,  k6n-8il'^-4-tar-d.  a. 
Relating  to  reconciliation.-*-See  Domes- 
tig. 

(Cj*  Mr.  Sheridan  places  the  accent  upon 
the  a  in  tliis  word,  but  all  our  other  or- 
thoepists  place  it  more  properly  upon  the 
second  syUable  (512). 

CoNciNNiTY,k6n-3in'n^-t^.  s.  Decen- 
cy, fitness. 

CoNciNNOus,  k&n-sln'nds.  a.  Becom- 
ing, pleasant 

Concise,  k6n-sise'.  a.   Brief,  short. 

Concisely,  k6n-sise'W.  ad.  Briefly, 
shortly. 

Conciseness,  kon-slse'n^s.  s.  Brevity, 

shortness. 
Concision,  k&n-slzh'zhdn.  s.  Cutting 

off,  excision. 
Concitation,  kAn-si-ti'sh^ki.  s.  The 

act  of  stirring  up. 

CoNCLAMATioN,k6ng-kl^-md'slitiri,.s. 
(408).  An  outcry. 


Conclave,  kdng'kUve.  s.  (408). 
Private  apartment;  the  room  in  which 
the  cardinals  meet,  or  the  assembly  of 
tlie  cardinals ;  a  close  assembly.— Se9  To 
Collect. 

To  Conclude,  kon-klude^  v.  a.  To 
collect  by  ratiocination;  to  decide,  to 
determine ;  to  end,  to  finish. 

To  Conclude,  k6n<-k]{ide'.  v.  n*  To 
perform  the  last  act  of  ratiocination,  to 
determine;  to  settle  ofunion;  finally  to 
determine ;  to  end. 

CoNCLUDENCY,  k6n-kli^'ddn-s6.  s.  Con- 
sequence, regular  proof 

CoNCLUDENT,  k6n-kl&'d^nt.  a.  De- 
cisive. 

CoNCLUsiBLE,  k6n-kl£i'z^-bL  a.  (459), 
Determinable. 

Conclusion,  kon-klu'zhiftn.  s.  Deter- 
mination, final  decision ;  collection  from 
propositions  premised,  consequence ;  the 
close  ;  the  event  of  ex|)eriment ;  the  end, 
the  upshot. 

Conclusive,  k6n-klu'slv.  a.  (158) 
(428).  Decisive,  giving  the  last  deter- 
mination ;  regularly  consequential. 

Conclusively,  k&n-kld'siv-l^,  ad« 
Decisively. 

Conclusiveness,  kdn-kKi'siv-nds.  s. 
Povrer  of  determining  the  opinion. 

To  Concoagulate,  ,  k6ng-k6-ag^gu- 
lite.  v.  a.  (408),  To  congeal  one 
tiling  wth  another. 

Concoagulatiok,  k6ng-k6-%-gfi*i4'- 
shAn.  s.  A  coagulation  by  which 
different  bodies  are  joined  in  one  mass. 

To  Concoct,  kon-kokt'.  v.  a.  To  di- 
gest by  the  stomach,  to  purify  by  heat. 

Concoction,  k6n-k6k'sh^n.  s.  Diges- 
tion in  the  stomach,  maturation  by  heat. 

CoNcoLouR,  k6n-kAl'ldr.  a.  Of  one 
colour. 

Concomitance,  k6n^6m'^-tanse.   ^ 

CoNcoMiTANCY,  k6n-k6m'^-tan-s^.  j 
s-    Subsistence  together  with  another 
thing. 

Concomitant,  k6n-k&m'ertant.  a. 
Conjoined  with,  concurrent  with. 

Concomitant,  k6n4L6m'^-Unt.  ». 
Companion,  person  or  thing  fsoUaterally 
connected. 

Concomitantly,  k6n-k6m'^4^t"l£. 
ad.    In  company  with  others. 

To  CoNcoMiTATE,  kon-kftm'^-tAte. 
V.  a.    To  be  connected  witli  any  tiling. 

Concord^  k6ng'k6rd.8.  (408).  Agree- 
ment between  persons  and  tilings,  peace, 
union,  harmony,  concent  of  souiids  ;  prjn- 
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cipil  gmmmatlcal  rebitioQ  of  one  word  to 
ttwcber. 
CoJrcoRDANCSf     k6iv-kAr^dd]Me.     s. 
(496).  Agreement ;  a  bode  which  shows 
in  how  many  tcxU  of  scripture  any  wc-^ 
occun. 
Cy  johmoDy  Sheridan,  Ash^  Scott,  Kares, 
Perry,  Baiiey,  Entick,  W.  Johnston,  Bu- 
chsBsn,  and  Kenrick,  all  concur  in  plac- 
ing the  accent  on  the  second  syllable  of 
this  «otd  in  both  its  senses ;  and  every- 
plea  of  distinction  is  triflings  against  sll 
these  authorities,  and  the  discordance  of 
the  accent  on  the  first  syllable. — See  To 
Bowi^  ■ 

Coscoai>ANT,koii-k6r'dant.a-  Agree- 

sSAe,  agreeing. 
Concordats,  k^n-kir'ditc.  s.   (91). 

A  compact,  a  convention. 
CoNCO&poRAL,  k6n-k6r'p6-rdl.  a.  Of 

tl^  same  body. 
ToCoKcoKPORATE,  k6n-k6r'pA-rAte 
r.  a.   (91)-   To  unite  in  one  mass  or  sub 
stance. 
CoKcoRPORATiow,      k&n-kAr-po-p4'- 

aVifkn.  s.  UnioQ  in  one  mass. 
CoKcoiTRSR,  k6ng'kAr8e.    s.    (408) 
The  confluence  of  many  persons  or  things; 
^e  persons  assembled ;  the  point  of  junc- 
tion or  intersection  of  two  bodies. 
CoHCRBJ€ATioM,k6ng-kri-inA'8hiln.s 

The  act  of  burning  together. 
CoNCREMENT,     k&ng'kr6-m6nt.      s. 

(408).  The  mskss  formed  by  concretion. 
CoNCRESCRNSK,    k6n-kr^s's^nse.     s 
The  act  or  quality  of  growing  by  the  union 
of  separate  particles. 
To  CoNCRETR,  k6n-kr^te'.  v.  n.    To 

coalesce  into  one  mass. 
ToC^oscRETE,  koQ-kr^te'.  v.  a.  To 

form  by  concretion. 
CoHC  RETE,  k6n-kr6te'.  a.(408) .  Form- 
ed by  concretion ;  in  logick,  not  abstract, 
appfied  to  a  subject.— See  Discrete. 
CoKCRETE,  kftng'kr^te.  s.  (408).    A 

mass  formed  by  concretion. 
CoMCRETELT,  k6n-kr6te16.  ad.   In  a 
manner  including  the  subject  witli  the 
predicate. 
CoxcRETEiTBSs,  k6n-kr&tc'n48.  s.  Co- 
agnlatkNi,  odlection  of  fluids  into  a  solid 


Cov€RKTiOK>  k4n-kr6^8h(kn.  «.  The 
act  of  concreting,  coalition;  the  mass  form- 
ed by  a  coalition  of  separate  particles.  * 

CoiiCRETivE,k6n-kr6'tlv.a.  Coagula- 
tire. 

CoivcRETURE,  k6n-kr4'tsb6re.  ft. 
(46lf.  A  mass  formed  by  coagulation. 

CoHc  UBiH  AGB,  k&n-kA'b^-n4Je .  8.(9 1 ). 


The  act  ofUving  wit&  a  "woman  not  mained- 
Concubine,  k6ng1i{i-bine.  s.  (408). 

A  woman  kept  in  fornication,  a  whore. 
(Cj*  Anciently  this  word  sigtiii^ed  a  woman 

who  was  married,  but  who  had  no  legal 

claim  to  any  part  of  the  husband's  property. 
To  CoNcuLCATEy  kdn-kA^kAte.  v.  a. 

To  tread  or  trample  under  foot 
CoNcuLCATiON,  k6ng-kArk4-shAn.  s« 

(408).  Trampling  with  the  feet 
Concupiscence,  k6n-kiLi'p^-8^nsc.  s. 

(510).  Irregular  desire,  libidinous  wish. 
Concupiscent,    k6n-k(i'p£-s^nt.     a. 

Libidinous,  lecherous. 
CoNc  u  Pisc  ENTi  A  L,     k6n-kii-p^-s^n'- 

shdl.  a.  Relating  to  concupiscence. 
CoNcupisciBLE,  k6n-k^'p^-s£-bl.   a. 

Impressing  desire. 
To  Concur,  k6n-kAr'.  v.n.  (408).  To 
I  meet  in  one  point ;  to  agree,  to  join  in  one 

action ;  to  be  united  witb,  to  be  conjoin. 

ed ;  to  contribute  to  one  common  event. 
Concurrence,  k6n-kAr 'r^nse . 
Concurrency,  k6n-kiir'r^n-8i. 

Union,  association,  conjunction ;  combina- 
tion of  many  agents  or  circumstances ;  as- 
sistance, help ;  joint  right,  common  claim. 
Concurrent,  k6n-kur'r^nt  a.  Acting 

in  conjunction,  concomitant  in  agency. 
Concurrent,  k6n-kAr'r^nt.  s.  That 

which  concurs. 
Concussion,  kon-k^sh'An.  s.  The  act 

of  shaking,  ti*emefaction. 
CoNcussivE,  kon-kAs'slv.  a.    Having 

the  power  or  quality  of  shaking. 
To  Condemn,  kon-ddm'.  v.  a.  To  find 

guilty,  to  doom  to  punishment ;  to  ccn- 

sm'e,  to  blame. 
CoNDEMNABLE,    k6n-d&m'nd4)l.     a. 

Blame  able,  culpable. 
Condemnation,  k6n-ddm-n4'sh{in.  s. 

The  sentence  by  which  any  one  is  doom- 
ed to  pimishment. 
CoNDEMNATORY,k6n-d4m'nd-tfir-6.a* 

Passing  a  sentence  of  condemnation.— 

See  Domestic  (512). 
CoNDEMNER,  k6n-ciem'niir.  s.  (^H)* 

A  blamer,  acensurer. 
Condensable,  k6n-d^n'sili-bl.  a.  That 

which  is  capable  of  condensation. 
To  Condensate,  k6n-d^n'site.  v.  a. 

(91).  To  make  tliicker. 
To  Condensate,  k6n-dfin's&te.  ▼.  n. 

To  grow  thick. 
Condensate,  k6n-d^n'site,  a.  (91). 
Made  thick,  compressed  into  less  space. 
Condensation,  k6n-d6n-s4'shAn.  a. 
The  act  of  thickening  any  body ;  opposite 
to  rarefaction. 
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*  To  CoKDENSE,  k6Q-d^n8e^  v.  a.  To 


and 


To 


moke  any  body  more  thick,  close, 
weighty. 

To  Condense,  kAn-ddnse^  v.  n. 
grow  close  and  weig^hty. 

Co  NDENSE,  k6D-ddnse^  a.  Thick,  dense } 

Condenser,  k6n-d^n'sdr.  s.  A  vessel, 
wherein  to  crowd  the  air. 

CoNDENsiTV,  k6n-ddn's^-t^.  s.  The 
state  of  being  condensed. 

To  Condescend,  k6n•d6-s^nd^  v.  n. 
To  depart  from  the  privileges  of  superio- 
rity ;  to  consent  to  do  more  tlian  mere  jus. 
tice  can  require ;  to  stoop,  to  bend,  to  yield. 

Condescendence,  k6n-d6-s^nMdnse. 
s.  Voluntary  submisdon. 

Condescendingly,  k6n-d£-'S^nd%g- 
16.  ad.  By  way  of  voluntary  humilia- 
tion, by  way  of  kind  concession.  ^ 

Condescension,  kdn-d^-sdn'shtin.  s. 
Voluntary  humiliation,  descent  from  su- 
periority.—See  To  Collect. 
XoNDEscENSiVE,  k6n-d6-s6n'slv.     a. 
Courteous. 

Condign,  k6n•dtne^  a.  (385).  Suitable, 
deserved,  merited. 

CoNDiONNESS,  k6n-dine'nds.  s.  Suit- 
ableness, agreeableness  to  deserts. 

CoNDiGNLT,  k6n-dine16.  ad.  Deserv- 
edly, according  to  merit. 

Condiment,  k6n'd6-m6nt.  s.  Season- 
ing, sauce. 

CoNDisciFLE,  k&n-dls-si'pl.  s.  A 
school-fellow. 

ToCoNDiTE,  k6n-dlte'.  v.a.  Topickle, 
to  preserve  by  salta. 

Condition^  k6nHdish'(^.  s.  Quality, 
that  by  which  any  thing  is  denominated 
good  or  bad ;  natut'al  quality  of  the  mind, 
temper,  temperament;  state,  circum- 
stances s  rank ;  stipulation,  terms  of  com- 
pact. 

Conditional,  k6n-dlsh'An-&l.  a.    By 

'  way  of  stipulatuniy  not  absolute. 

CoNDiTioNALiTY,  k6n-dish-<&-A-nil'^. 
t6.  s.   Limitation  by  certain  terms. 

Condition  A  LLY,k6n-dlsh^An-4l-^.  ad. 
With  certain  limitations,  on  particujler 
terms. 

Conditionary,  kdn-dlsh'dn-i-r^.  a. 
Stipulated. 

CoNDiTioNATE,  k6n.dlsh'^-6-nite.  a* 
Established  on  certain  terms. 

Conditioned,  kon-dlsh'dnd.  a.  Hav- 
ing qualities  or  properties  good  or  bad. 

To  Condole,  k6n-d6le'.  v.  n.  To  la- 
ment with  those  that  are  in  misfortune. 


To  Condole,  k&n-d&fe'.  v.  a.  To  be- 
wail with  another.  , 

Condolement,    k6n-d6lc'ro*nt.     s, 
- .     Grief,  sorrow. 

T.Condolence,  k6n-d61diise«  s.  Grieis 
■^     ibr  the  sorrows  of  another. 

CoNDOLER,  k6n-dA1^.  s.  One  that 
compliments  another  upon  his  misfortunes. 

Condonation,  k6n-d&-nA'sh^.  s.  A. 
pardoning,  a  forgivina^. 

To  Conduce,  kon-dose'.  v.  n.  To  pro- 
mote an  end,  to  contribute  to. 

Conducible,  k6n-di!i^8^-bl.  a.  Having 
the  power  of  concluding. 

CoNDuciBLENEss,  k6n-d(k'sMl-n^  s. 
The  quali^  of  contributing  to  any  end. 

Conducive,  k6n-d(l'slv.  a.  Thatwhich 
may  contributed  any  end. 

Conduciveness,  k6n-dA'slv-n^  s. 
The  quality  of  conducing. 

Conduct,  k6n'dfikt.  s.  f*92).  Manage- 
ment, (economy ;  the  act  ofleading  troops ; 
convoy  i  a  warrant  by  which  a  convoy  ii 
appointed ;  behaviour,  regular  Ufe. 

To  Conduct,  k6n-dAkt .  v.  a.  To  lead, 
to  direct,  to  accompany  in  order  to  show 
the  way ;  to  attend  in  civility ;  to  manage, 
as  to  conduct  an  affair ;  to  head  an  army. 

CoNDvcTiTioua,  kdnnlAk-tlsh'ids.  s. 
Hired. 

Conductor,  kon-ddk'tiftr.  s.  (418). 
A  leader,  one  who  shows  another  the  way 
by  accompanying  him ;  a  chief,  general ; 
a  manager,  a  director ;  an  instrument  to 
direct  the  knife  in  cutting  for  the  stone. 

Conductress,  k6n'dtik'tr^.  s,  A  wo- 
man that  directs. 

Conduit,  kAn'dit.s.(165)(34l).Aca- 
nal  of  pipes  for  the  conveyance  of  wateis  ; 
the  pipe  or  cock  at  which  water  is  drawn. 

CoNDUFLiOATiON,  k6n-d6-pl6-k&'- 
sh(h).  s.  A  doul^llng^  a  duplicate. 

Cone,  kine.  s.  A  solid  body,  of  which 
the  base  is  a  circle,  and  which  ends  in  a 
point 

ToCoNFABULATE,k6n-iab'WAte.v.n. 
To  talk  easily  together,  to  chat. 

CoN$-ABULATioN,k6n-£lb-i&-ld'shi!b.8. 
Ea^y  conversation. 

CoNFABULATORY,  k6n-fah'u-U-tftr-^. 
a.  (512).  Belonging  to  talk.-^ee  Do- 
mestic 

CoNFARREATioN,  kdn-fSr-r^-i'sh^in. 
B.  The  solemnization  of  marriage  by  eat- 
ing bread  together. 

ToCoNFBCT,k6n-f(Skt',v.a.  To  make 
up  into  8weetm«at0. 
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•MiiAy-mAfe)  ndr,  n&t^-^fibe^  ti^b^  bJUl;-*^il;«»p6{iiid;— -rAin,'  this. 

CovrecT)  k6n'fi&kt.  S.  (492),  A  sweet-  (C?;  Dr.  Kenrick  Myy,  this  word  is  some- 
times, but  improperly  accented  on  the  first 
tyll&ble  ;  but  it  maybe  observed,  tlutihis 
impropriety  is  become  so  imiversal,  tb.at 
not  one  ^ho  has  the  least  pretension  to 
politeness  dares  to  pronounce  itotherwisc. 
It  is,  indeed,  to  be  regretted,  that  we  are 
so  fond  of  Latin  originals  as  entii-ely  to 
neg-lect  our  own ;  for  this  word  can  now 
have  the  accent  on  the  second  syllable, 
only  when  it  means  one  who  confesses  hif 
crimes ;  a  sense  in  which  it  is  scarcely 
ever  used.  Mr.  Sl^eridan  and  Entick  have 
the  accent  on  the  first  syllable  of  this  word, 
Mr.  Scott  on  the  first  and  second ;  Dr* 
Johnson,  Mr.  Perr\',  Buchanan,  W.  John- 
ston,  Ash,  Bailey,  and  Smith,  on  the  se- 
cond :  but  notwithstanding  Uiis  weight 
of  authority,  the  best  usage  is  certainly  on 
the  other  side. 

CoNFEST,  kon-f^st',  a.  Open,knowny 
not  concealed. 

Cj*  Dr-  Kenrick  tells  us,  that  this  is  a  poe- 
tical word  for  Confested:  and,  indeed,  we 
frequently  find  it  so  written  by  Pope  and 
others : 

"This  clue  thus  found  unravels  all  the  rest; 
"The  prospect  clean,  and  Clodio  stands 
"  confest." 

But  that  this  is  a  mere  compliance  with 
the  prejudices  of  the  eye,  and  that  there 
is  not  the  least  necessity  for  departing 
from  the  common  spelling,  see  Principles 
of  English  Pronunciation,  No.  360. 

CoNFE8TLY,k6n-f(&st16.  ad.  Indisputa- 
bly, properly  Confessedly  (364). 

CoNFiDANT,k6n-f^-dant'.  8.  Apcrson 
trusted  with  private  affairs. 

03*  This  woi^,  very  unlike  most  others  froni 
the  same  source,  has  been  mndc  to  alter 
its  French  orthograpliy,  in  order  to  ap- 
proach a  little  nearer  to  the  English  pro- 
nunciation of  it.  Some  affected  speakers  on 
the  stage  pronounce  the  first  syllable  like 
cone^  as  it  is  marked  in  the  first  edition  of 
Mr.  Sheridan's  Dictionary ;  and  this  is 
perfectly  of  a  piece  witli  the  affectation 
which  has  altered  the  spelling  of  tlie  last- 
By  Drj'den  and  Soutli,  as  quoted  by  Pr. 
Johnson,  we  find  this  word  spelled  like 
the  adiective  confident!  and  it  is  more  than 
probable  that  its  French  pronunciation  is 
but  of  late  date ;  but  so  imiversal  is  its  use 
at  present,  that  a  greater  mark  of  rusticity 
cannot  be  given  than  to  place  the  accent 
on  the  first  syllable,  and  to  pronounce  the 
last  dent  instead  of  dant. 

ToCoNFiDE,k6n-flde'.  vjn.  To  trust  in. 

Confidence,  k6n'f(ft-ddnse.s.  Firm  be- 
lief of  another  ;  trust  in  his  own  abilities 
or  fortune ;  vittous  boldness,  opposed  to 
Y 


Co-vFECTiow»k6n-ftk'»hto.  8.  Apre- 
paratioa  of  fruit  with  sugar,  sweetmeat ; 
a  composition^  a  mixture. 

Confectionary,  k6n-f<ftk'shiin-4-r^. 
s.  The  pUce  ^ere  sweetmeats  ire 
made  or  sold. 

Confectioner,  k&i-fik'shdn-Ar.  s* 
One  whose  trade  is  to  make  sweetmeats. 

CoiTTEDERACY,  k6n-ftd'^r-4-s6.  s. 
League,  union,  engagement. 

To  Confederate,  k6n-fi^d'^r-4te.  v. 
a.  (91).  Tojoininaleague,tounite,toally. 

To  Confederate,  k6n-f(&d'^r-4te.  v. 
n.  To  league,  to  unite  in  a  league. 

CoNFEi>ERATE,k6n-£&d'^r-4te.  a.  (9 1 ). 
United  in  a  league. 

Confederate,  kftn-fid'er-4te.  s.  One 
who  engages  to  support  another,  an  ally. 

Confederation,  k6n-f(&d-dr-A'shiin« 
s.    Leagne^  alliance. 

To  Confer,  k6n-f5r'.  v.  n.  To  dis- 
course with  another  upon  a  stated  subject, 
to  conduce  to. 

To  Confer,  k&n-fSr'.  v.  a.  To  com- 
pare ;  to  give,  to  bestow. 

Conference,  kdn'f&r-^nse.  s.  (503). 
FiMmal  discouiae,  oral  discussion  of  any 
question ;  an  appointed  meeting  for  dis- 
€xariRg  some  {mini ;  comparison.  In  this 
last  sense  littfe  used. 

Conferreb,  k6n-f&r'Ar.  s.  He  that 
oonfisTB ;  1|e  that  bestows. 

To  Confess,  k6n-fi&s'.  v.  a.  To  ac- 
knowledge a  crime ;  to  disclose  the  state 
of  the  conscience  to  the  priest ;  to  bear 
the  Gonfessian  of  a  penitent,  as  a  priest;  to 
own,  to  a:vow ;  to  grant. 

To  Confess,  k6n-f^s'.  v.  n.  To  make 
confession,  as  he  is  gone  to  the  priest  to 
coniess. 

Confessedly,  k^-fis's^d-l^,  ad. 
(364).    Avowedly,  indisputably. 

Confession^  k6n-f^sh'dn.  s.  The  ac- 
knowicdgmcnt  of  a  crime;  the  act  of 
disburdening  the  conscience  to  a  priest;  a 
formulary  in  which  the  articles  of  faith 
sre  comprised. 

CoNFEssiONAL,k6n-fSsh'i'in-4l.  s.  The 
sest  in  -which  the  confessor  sits. 

CoNFEssroNART,  k6n-fi5sh'iin-d-r6.  s 
The  seat  wBere  the  priest  sits  to  hear 
confessions. 

Confessor,  k6n'f^s-s5r.  9«  One  who 
makes  pegfesbion  of  his  faith  in  the  fftce  of 
^Vnger;  he  that  hears  confessions,  and 
pMei^ci  penance ;  he  who  cohfcsses 
bis  crimes. 
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modesty ;  honest  boldiie89,  firmness  of  in- 
tegrity }  trust  in  the  goodness  of  another. 

Confident,  k6n'f(feHd6nt.  a.    Assured 
beyond  doubt ;  positive,  dogmatical ;  se- 
cure of  success  J  without  suspicion,  trust- 
ing without  iiraits ;  bold  to  a  vice,  im- 
.    pudent.  . 

Confident, k6n'f<ft-d6nt.  s.  One  trust- 
ed with  secrets.-^  See  Confidant. 

Confidential,  k6ii-f(&-den'6h41.  adj. 
Worthy  of  confidence. 

CoiiiriDENTiALLT,  k6n-f(&-din'shil-li. 
adv^   In  a  confidential  manner. 

Confidently,  k6n'te-dfint-li.  ad 
Without  doubt,  without  fear ;  with  firm 
trust ;  positively,  dogmatically. 

Confidentness,  k6n'£&-ddnt-h£s.  s. 
Assurance. 

Configuration,  k6n-flg-{i-r4'shdn. 
s.  The  form  of  the  various  parts,  adapted 
to  each  other ;  the  face  of  the  horoscope. 

ToCoNFiouiiE,k&a-fig^Ju^.y.a.  To 
dispose  into  any  form. 

Confine,  k6n^fine.  s.  (140)  (492). 
Common  boundary,  border,  edge. 

C^y  Dr.  Johnson  tells  us,  that  the  sub9tantive 
confine  was  formally  pronounced  with  the 
accent  on  the  last  syllable.  The  exam- 
pies,  however,  which  he  gives  us  from 
the  poets,  prove  only  that  it  was  accented 
both  ways.  But,  indeed,  it  is  highly  pro< 
bable  that  this  was  the  ease ;  for  instances 
are  numerous  of  the  propensity  of  latter 
pronunciation  to  place  the  accent  higher 
than  formerly;  ana  when  by  this  accentua- 
tion anoun  is  distinguished  from  a  verb,  it 
is  supposed  to  have  its  use. — See  Bowl. 

To  Confine,  k6n-flne'.  v.  n.  To 
border  upon,  to  touch  on  different  teiri- 
tories. 

To  Confine,  k6n-flne'.  v.  a.  To  li- 
mit ;  to  imprison ;  io  restrain,  to  tie  up  to. 

CoKFiNSLEss,  kon-fine'lds.  a. 
Boundless,  unlinuted. 

CoNFiNEMBNT,k6n-fine'mdnt.  s.  Im 
prisonment>  restraint  of  liberty. 

CoNFiNER,  k^D'^f  1-ni^r.  s.  A  borderer, 
one  that  lives  upon  confines ;  one  which 
touches  upon  Xwo  diflTerent  regions. 

CoNFiNiTY,k6n-fln'i-td.  s.  Nearness. 

To  Confirm,  k6n-ftrm'.  v.  a.  (108). 
To  put  past  doubt  by  new  evidence ;  to 
settle,  to  establish ;  to  strengthen  by  new 
9olenmities  or  ties  ;  to  admit  to  the  full 
privileges  of  a  Christian,  by  imposition  of 
hands. 

Confirm  ABLE,  k6n.f(b-'mi-bl.  a.  That 
which  is  capable  of  incontestible  evidence. 

CpsTFiAMAtiovy  k&n-f&r-mi^shAn.  &• 


The  act  of  esiiibllstiing  afty  things  or  p^- 
son,  evidence,  additional  proof;  an  ec- 
clesiastical rite. 

Confirm ATOR,k6n*f^m4'tAr«.s«  An 
attester,  he  Uiat  puts  a  matter  past  doubt. 

Confirmatory,  k^-f&rm'l-tAr*^.  a« 
Giving  adctitional  testimony.— See  Do- 
mestic (512). 

Confirmednbss,  k6n«f(hin'M.'-ikfta«  $• 
Confirmed  state. 

03*  This  word  oug^tto  be  added  to  those 
taken  notice  of— Prin.  No.  (365). 

CoNFiRMER,k6n-fi&mi'(ir.  8.  One  that 
confirms,  an  attester,  an  eatablisher. 

Confiscable, k6n-fb1iA-fal.  a*  Liable 
to  finrfeiture. 

ToCoNFi8CATE,k&n-fla^kAte.y.a.  To 
transfer  private  property  to  the  pubUck, 
by  way  of  penal^. 

Confiscate,  k6n-fls1dte«  a.  Trans- 
ferred to  the  publick  as  forfeit. 

Cl/'  Dr-  Kenrick  blames  Dr.  Johnson  for  ac- 
centiBf  this  word  on  the  second  syllablct 
when  3ie  example  he  brings  from  Shake- 
speare  accents  it  on  the  first ;  but  it  may  be 
observedjthat  as  the  verb  ought  to  have  Ihc 
accent  on  the  second  syllabic,  the  adjec- 
tive, which  is  derived  from  it,  ought  to 
have  the  accent  on  the  sune  syllable  like- 
wise \  and  the  ezan^e  from  Shakespeare 
must  be  looked  upon  as  apoetical  license. 

Confiscation,  k6n-n6-k&'shibi.  s. 
The  act  oftransferrinpthe  forfeited  goods 
of  criminals  to  publick  use. 

Confitant,  k6n'f(ft-tdint.  s.  One  con- 
fessing. 

CoNFiTCRE,  k6n'a-tshAre.  8.  (461). 
A  sweetmeat,  a  confection. 

ToCbNFix,k6n.fik8'.v.a.  Tofixdown. 

CoNFLAORANT,  k6n-fl4'grant  a.  In- 
volved in  a  general  fire. 

Conflagration,  k6n-fl4-^rd'sbun.  s. 
A  general  fire :  it  is  taken  for  the  fire 
which  shall  consume  this  world  at  the 
consummation. 

Conflation,  k6n-fl4'shCin.  s.  The 
act  of  blowing  many  instruments  toge- 
ther; a  casting  or  melting  of  metal 

CoNFLExuR£,k6n*fi^k'&^re.  s.(452). 
A  bending. 

To  Conflict,  kon-fUkt'.  v.  n.  To 
contest',  to  stru^e. 

Conflict,  kAnmt,  s-  (493).  A 
violent  collision,  or  opposition;  a  combat, 
strife,  contention ;  stniggley  agooy. 

CoNFLUENCB,  kto'flft.&se.  s.  The 
junction  or  union  of  several  streaias  t  tbe 
act  of  crowding  to  a  place ;  a  concvwnc  i 
a  multitude. 
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Como^yr,  k6Q'a&-tot.  a.  RuniuDg 
one  into  aiio^er,  meetiog- 

lected.  ^ 

C0VPOX.1C9  kiDp-form 


ero^vd»  multitude  col- 
Assuming 


the  same  fbrm,  resembliiur. 

To  CowFOiBLM,  k6n-f6rm\  v.  a.  To  re- 
duce to  the  Ukc  appearance  with  some- 
thn^ebe. 

To  Conform,  k6o^{6rm\  v.n.     To 

oompl^r  with. 

Cow»oRMiLBL»,k&ii-f6r'ma-bl.  a.  Hav^ 
in^  the  same  fonn,  similar;  agreeable, 
sStable ;  com^ant,  obsequioufl. 

CoMFOHMABLY,  k&n-f6r'm4-bW.  ad 
With  conlarmity,  ratably, 

ComroRMATioH,  k&n-fdr-mA'ahda.  s 
The  form  of  things  as  relaiing  to  each 
other ;  the  act  of  prodiifiing  suitableness, 
or  conlannity. 

ConroRuisTf  kte-f&r'mlst  s.  One 
that  complxes  with  the  worship  of  the 
ChmrehofEiigland.  , 

CoXFeuiUTT,  kftn-fAr'mMi.  S.  Simi- 
litude, resemblance ;  consistency. 

To  CoKFOunD,  kdn-fAAnd'.  v.  a.  To 
mingle  things;  to  perplex;  tothrowinto 
consternation ;  to  astonish,  to  stupify ;  to 
destroy. 

CoKjrouKDED,  k6n-f6to'dM.  par.  a. 
Hateful,  detestable. 

CoKFouMDEDLY,  k6n-fttin'dM-lA.  ad. 
Hatefutty,  shamefiilly. 

C0HFOUVDBR9  k&n-ftto'd&r.  s.  He 
who  ^aturbs»  perplexes,  or  destroys. 

CoKFR ATBRKiTY,  kdn-frft-tir  nfi^^.  8. 
A  body  of  men  united  for  some  religious 


CoKFRXCATiox,  k6n4ri-k4'shfin.    s 
l*e  act  of  nibbiog  against  any  thing. 

To  CoKFROXT,  k6n-fr6nt'.  ▼.  a.  To 
stand  i^unstanother  infill! view ;  to  stand 
face  to  face,  in  opposition  to  another ;  to 
oppose  one  evidence  to  another  in  open 
court ;  to  compare  one  thin^  with  another. 

nrt*  In  coOocraial  pronunciation  this  word 

has  iU  last  syllable  sounded  like  the  Lost 

of  tffrme,  but  the  second  sj^Uble  of  eon> 

JroHtatian  ongbft^never  to  be  so  pronounc- 

e<L 

CoirFRONTATiow,k6n-fr6n-ti'8hto.  s. 

The  act  of  bringing  two  evidences  face 

toCsce. 
To  COKFI7SB,  kAn-ft«e'.  v.  a.  To  dis- 

offder.todu^rse  irreitulsrly ;  toperplex, 

to  obscure ;  to  hurry  tte  mind. 
CojfFi7»E©LT,k&n-fii'2^-16.ad.  (364). 

In  a  mixed  mass,  without  separatiflU » in- 


distinctly, one  mingled  with  another ;  not 
clearly,  not  plainly ;  tumultuously,  hastily* 
The  union  ofjCoNFUSEDNEss,     kon-fii'zM-nds.    s. 
(365).    Want  of  distinctness,  want  of 
clearness. 
Confusion,  kon-fu'zhftn.  s.  Irregular 
mixture,  tumultuous  medley ;  tumult ;  in- 
distinct combination ;  overthrow,  destruc« 
tion  ,^  astonishment,  distraction  of  mind. 
Confutable,  k5n-fiLi't4-bl.  a.  Possible 

to  be  disproved. 
Confutation,  k6n-fii-tA'shAn.s.  The 

act  of  confuting,  disproof. 
To  Confute,  kon-fiite'.  v.  a.  To  con- 
vict of  errour,  to  disprove. 
CoNOE,  or  Congee,  k6n-j66'.  s.  Act  of 
reverence,  bow,  courtesy ;  leave,  farewell. 
ToCoNGEE,k6n-j^6'.  y.tu  French.  To 

take  leave. 
CoNGE-D'SLiRE,   k6n-j^-d^-Wir'.    s. 
The  king's  permission  royal  to  a  dean  and 
chapter,  in  time  of  vacancy,  to  choose  a 
bishop. 
To  Congeal,  k6n-j661'.  v.  a.  To  turn, 
bv  frost,  from  a  fluid  to  a  solid  state ;  to 
bmdorfix,  as  by  cold. 
To  Congeal,  k6ft-j4Ar.  v.  n.  To  con- 
crete by  cold. 
C0NOEAL4BLE,  k6n-j^^r&^l.  a.  Sus- 

cep^le  #  congelation. 
Conoealment,  kAn-j^il'm^nt.  s.  The. 

dot  formed  by  congelation. 
CoNGELATioN,k6n-j^-l4'shftn.  s.  State 

of  being  congealed,  or  made  solid. 
CoNdENER,  k6n.j6'niir.  9.  (98).  Of  the 

same  kind  or  nature. 
Congenerous,  k6n-jto'&r-r6s.  a.  Of 

the  same  kind. 
Congenerousness,    k6n-jto'6r-r^s- 
n*8.  s.  The  quaUty  of  being  from  the 
same  original. 
Congenial,  k6n-j6'n6-dl.  a.  Partaking 

of  Ae  same  genius,  cog^te. 
Congeniality,  k6n-ji-n6-il'6-t^.    a, 

Cognation  of  mind. 
CoNGENiALNBSs,  k6n-ji'n^-lU-nfi8.  8« 

Cognation  of  mind. 
CoNGENiTE,    k6n-j^n'nit.    a.    (140) 

(154).  Of  the  same  birth,  connate. 
Conger, k6ng'g(ir.  s.  (409).  The  sea- 
eel. 
Congeries,  k6n-j^'r4-^s.s.  A  mass  of 

small  bodies  heaped  up  together. 
To  Congest,  k6n-j^st',  v.  a.  To  heap 

up. 
CoNOESTiBLErk6n-j*st'^-*l.  a.  That 
may  be  heaped  up. 
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Congestion,  kon-jfet'ydn.  s.  (464) 
A  collcctioQ  of  matter,  as  in  abseesses. 

CoNGiARY,  k6n'j6-d-r^.  s.  A  gift  dis- 
tributed to  the  Roman  people  or  soldiery. 

ToCoNGLAciATE,  k6n-gU'sh£-dte.  v. 
n.  (461).  To  turn  to  ice. 

CONGLACIATION,  k&Hg-gU-sh^-il' 

^  shiin.  s.  {408),  Act  of  changing  into 

ice. 
To  Conglobate,  k6n-g]61)4te.  v.  a 

To  gather  into  a  hard  firm  baM. 
Conglobate,  k6n-gl6^b4te.  a.  (91) 

Moulded  into  a  firm  ball. 
CoNGLOBATELY,  k6n-gl6'b4te-li.  ad 

In  a  apherical  form. 
CoNGLOBATioN,  k6ng-glA-b4'shtin.  s. 

(408).  A  round  body. 
To  CoNGLOBE,  k6n-gl6be'.  v.  a.    To 

gather  into  a  round  mass. 
To  CoNGLOBE,  k6n-glAbc'.  v.  n.   To 

coalesce  into  a  round  mass. 
To  Conglomerate,  k6n-gl6m'fir-4te. 

V.  a.   To  gather  into  a  ball,  like  a  ball  of 

thread. 
Conglomerate,  k6n-gl6m'dr-dte.  a. 

(91).    Gathered  intp  a  round  ball,  so  as 

that  tlie  fibres  are  distinct;   collected, 

twisted  together! 
Conglomeration,    k6n-^6m-dr-A'- 

shtbi.  s.   Cbllection  of  matter  into  a 

loose  ball ;  intertexture,  mixture. 

To  CONGLUTINATE,    kon-glu't^i-pitC. 

V.  a.  To  cement,  to  re -unite. 
To  CoNGLUTiNATE,  k6n-glft't6»n^te. 

V.  n.  To  coalesce. 
CoNGLUTiNATioN,k6n-glft-t^-ni'sh(kn. 

8.  The  act  of  uniting  w>unded  bodies. 
CoNGLUTiNATivE,  k6n-gWt6»ni-tiv. 

a.  (91).    Haying  the  power  of  uniting 

wounds. 
CoNGLUTiN  ATOR,  k6n-gli't6-ni-tAr.  s. 

(520  (166).  That  which  hjis  the  power  of 

uniting  wounds. 
CoNGRATULANT,  kon-gritsh^&>l^t.  a. 

(461).  Rejoicing  in  participation. 
ToCoNGRATULATEjtdn-gritsh'A-lAte 

▼.  a.  (461).  To  compliinent  upon  any  hap- 
py event 
ToCoNGRATULATE,k6n-gr4tsfi'6-lite. 

V.  n.  (461).  To  rejoice  in  participation. 
Congratulation,  k&n-grdt6h-6-IA'- 

shiin^^s.  (462).  The  act  of  professing 
joy  for  the  happiness  or  success  of  ano* 

ther ;  the  form  in  which  joy  is  professed. 

Congratulatory,  k6n*gritsh'6-U- 
tflr-6.  a.  ^5 12).  Expressing  joy  for 
the  good  of  another. 


To  CoNOREBT,  k6n.gr^^  v.  n.  To 

salute  reciprocally.   > 

To  Congregate,  k&ng'gr^-g&te.  v.  a. 
(408).  To  collect,  to  assemble,,  to  bring 
into  one  place. 

To  Congregate,  k&ng'gr^ftte.  v.  n. 
To  assemble,  to  meet. 

Congregate,  k6ng'gr^4te.  a.  (91). 
Collected,  compact 

Congregation,  k6iig-gr^-g4'8hdn.  s. 
(408).  A  collection,  a  mass  of  various 
matters  brou^t  tOfl;ether «  an  assembly 

.    met  to  worship  God  in  publick. 

Co  ng  REG  ATI  oif  A  L,k6ng^gr^-g&'shdn- 
ndl.  a.  (88).  Publick,  pertaining  to  a 
congregation. 

Congress,  k6ng'gr^8.  s.  (408).  A 
meeting,  a  shock,  a  confiict  { an  appointed 
meeting  for  settlement  of  affairs  between 
different  nations ;  an  assembly  of  Dele- 
gates. 

Comgressive,  k&n-^prSs'siv,  a.  Meet- 
ing, encountering. 

CoNGRUENC£,kong^glr&-^nse.  s.  (408). 
Ag^ement,  suitableness  of  one  ^ingto 
another. 

Congruent,  k6ng^gr&-^nt.  a.  Agree- 
ing, correspondent 

CoNGRuiTY,  k6n-grA'M^.  s.  (408). 
Suitableness,  agreeableness ;  fitness  s  con- 
sistency. 

CoifGRUMENr,k6ng'gr{i-m&it.s.  Fit- 
ness, adaptation. 

Congruous,  k6ng'gr&-i&s.  a.  Agree- 
able to,  consistent  with;  suitable  to. 

Congruously,  k6ng^gr&-(is-l^.  ad« 
Suitably,  pertinently. 

Conical,  kAn'ikil.?        .^^^^  „ 

CoNicK,k6n'ik.  J  a.  (509).  Hav- 
ing  the  form  of  a  cone. 

(D*  The  0  in  the  first  syllable  of  this  word 
IS  pronounced  short,  Plough  it  is  kmg  in 
its  primitive  conct  if  wc  may  be  allowed  to 
call  cone  its  primitive,  and  not  the  Latin 
Conut  and  Greek  K«focs  in  both  which 
the  0  IS  lone :  but  Comttt  or  KtTsiec,  whence 
the  learned  oblige  us  to  derive  our  Cbwc, 
or  Conical f  have  the  o  as  short  as  in  the 
English  words,  and  serve  to  corroborate 
the  opinion  of  Bishop  Hare  with  respect 
to  the  shortening  power  of  the  Latin  ante- 
penultimate accent  (537). 

CoNicALLY,  k6n'^.k&I-^.  ad.  Inform 

of  a  cone. 
CoNiCALNEss,  k6n'^-k4j-n^8.  s.  The 

state  or  quality  of  being  oonica). 
CoNicKSxcTioNs,kdirik-s^^8h(i(nz.  \ 
CoNicKs,  k6n'ik8.  J 

I.  That  part  of  geometry  which  considers 
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teoone,  and  the  curves  arising  from  its 

ioBCtions. 
ToCoNjKCT,k4n.j«kt'.  v,n.Tog;ucM, 

to  ooDJeGtiire.     Not  used. 
CoKjECTOR,  k&n-}^k't6r.  s.  (166).  A 

giiesKr,  a  conjecturer. 
ConjECTUR  ABLE,k6ii-j^k'tsh(i-ra-bl.  a. 

(461).     Posaible  to  be  guessed. 
CoMjECTURALjk&n-iw^Bhd-rW.  a.  De- 

pendiagf  on  conjecture.  ^ 

CovjseTURALXTYy  kAn-jik-tshu-riU  i- 

tA.    8.     That  which  depends  upon 
guess. 
CoRjKCTtJRALLT,    kAn-j^k'tshii-ral-4. 

«a.   By  guess,  by  eonjectifl^. 
Co¥3  KCBTURK,  k&n*j6k'tsh{ire.  s.  (46 1). 

Guess,  'uapezkcl  knowledge. 
To  CoiijECTii&E,  k&Q-jek^sh^hre.  t.  a. 

To  guessy  to  judge  by  guess. 
Conjecturer,  k6n-j&'ishfir-4r.  s.  A 

guesser. 
ContTEROvs,  k6-nlf*-i^a5    a.''   Such 

trees  are  coniferous  as  bear  a  fruit  of  a 

W>ody  8Ubstaifee,and  a  figure  approaching 

tothatof acone.  Ofthiskhid are, fir, pine. 
To  CoRjoiK,  k6n-j6in'.  v.  a.  To  unite, 

toconscdidate  into  one  ;  to  unite  in  mar- 

riag^ ;  to  associate,  to  connect. 
To  CoHjoiK,  k6n-j61n'.    v.  n.    To 

league,  to  unite. 
Co»joiKT,  kdn-j^bit'.  a.  United,  con- 

nected« 
CoRjoixTLY,k&n-j6!nt1A.ad.  In  union, 

together. 
Cow  JUG  At,  kAn'jA-gU.  a.  Matnmoni- 

al,  belonging  to  marriage. 
CoHjucALLY,k6n'j6-gal-6.  ad.  Matn- 

momally,  connulMally. 
To  Conjugate,  k6n'ji-gite.    v.  a. 

(91).    To  join,  to  jdhi  m  marriage,  to 

unite;  to mflect verbs. 
CoNjuGATiow,k6n-ji-gi'8hAn.  s.  The 

act  of  uniting  or  compiling  things  ti^- 

ther;  the  fijrm  of  inflecting  verbs;  union, 

aaaemblti^. 
CoKjuHcr,  k6n-jAnkt'.  a.  Conjomed, 

concurreirt,  united. 
CowjuifCTioK,k6n-]dnk'shdn.s.Union, 

asaoiiaikm,  league ;  the  congress  of  two 
]xbuiets  in  the  same  degree  of  the  zodi- 
ack ;  one  of  the  parts  of  speech,  whose 
use  is  to  join  words  or  sentences  together, 

ConjuwcTivEjkto-jftnk'tiv.  a.  Closely 
muled;  in  grammar,  the  mood  of  a  verb. 

CowjuRCTivELY,  kAn-jiuk'tlv-W.   ad. 

hftumoa. 

CowjcKCTivEHBSS,    kon-j&ik'tlv-n^s. 
s.    The  ^oality  of  joining  or  uniting. 
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Conjunctly,  k6n-jOaikt16.  ad.  Joint- 

lyf  together. 
Conjunct  QBE,    k6n-jilnk't^&re.     s. 
Combination  of  many  circumstances ;  oc- 
casion, critical  time. 
Conjuration,  k6n-j&-r&'shAn.  s.  The 
form  or  act  of  summoning  another  in 
some  sacred  name;    an  incantation,  an 
enchantment :  a  plot,  a  conspiracy. 
To  Conjure,  k6n-j^^  v.  a.  To  sum- 
mon in  a  sacred  name ;  to  conspire. 
To  Conjure,  ktin^jir.  v.n.  (495).  Te 

practise  charms  or  enchantments. 
Conjurer,  kAn'jdr-fir.  s.  (165).  An 
impostor  who  pretends  to  secret  arts,  a 
cunning  man;  a  man  of  shrewd  conjecture. 
CoNjuREMENT,  k6n-jiLire'm^nt.  s.  Se- 
rious injunction. 
CoNNAscENCE,  k6n-nds^s^nae.  a.  Com- 
mon birth,  community  of  birth. 
Connate,  k6n-n&te^  a.  (91), 

with  another. 

Connatural,    k6n-n&tsh'&-rdl.       a. 

(461).  Suitable  to  nature ;  connected  by 

nature ;  participation  of  the  same  nature. 

CoNNATURALiTY,k6n-n4tsh'6-rdl-^-ti. 

s.  (462).  Participation  ofthe  same  nature, 

CoNNATUR  ALLY,k6n-nitsh-&-r&l'£.  ad. 

By  the  act  of  nature,  orinnallv. 
C  oNN  ATtJR  ALN  ESS,     kon-natsh'&*ril- 
nis.  s.  Participation  of  the  same  na- 
ture, natural  unk>n. 
To  Connect,  k6n-n^kt'.  y.  tu  To  jcrin, 
to  link ;  to  unite,  as  a  cement;  to  join  in 
a  just  series  of  thought,  as  the  author 
connects  his  reasons  well. 
T*  Connect,  kon^ifikt'.  t.  n.  To  co- 
here, to  have  jnst  relation  to  things  pne- 
cedent  and  subsequent 
CoNNECTivELY,k6n-n^k'tlv-lc,  ad.  In 

conjunction,  in  union. 
ToCoNNEx,  k6n-n^ks'.  v.  a*  To  join 

or  link  together. 
Connexion,  k6n-n£k'shdn.  s.  Union, 
junction  ;  just  relation  to  something  pre- 
cedent or  subsequent, 
CoNNExivE,  k6n.n^ks'iv.  a.     Having 

the  force  of  connexion. 
Connivance,  k6n-ni'vanse.  s.  Volun-« 
tary  blindness,  pretended  ignorance,  for- 
bearance, 
fo Connive,  kon-nive'.  v.n.  To  wink  j 

to  pretend  blindness  or  ignorance. 
Connoisseur,  k6-n6s-sai-e\     s.     A 

judge,  a  critick- 
fCT*  'r^^**^  word  is  perfectly  French,  and 
though  in  very  general  use^  is  not  natural- 
ized. The  pronunciation  of  it  given  here  i» 
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but  a  very  av«%  ward  one,  but,  peiliaps,  as 
good  a  one  as  we  have  letters  in  our  lan- 
guage to  express  it ;  for  the  French  eu  is 
not  to  be  found  among  any  of  our  English 
Towel  or  diphthongal  sounds. 

To  Connotate,  k6n'n6-tAte.  v.  a.  To 
designate  something  besides  itsellT. 

Connotation,  k6n-n6-ti'sh{in.  s.  Im- 
plication of  something  besides  itself. 

To  Connote,  kon-note'.  v.  a.  To  im- 
ply, to  betoken,  to  include. 

CoNNUBiAL,k6n-ni!i'b^-il.a.  Matrimo- 
nial, nuptial,  conjugal. 

Conoid,  k6'n6id.  s.  A 'figure  partak- 
ing of  a  cone. 

CoNOimcAL,  k6-n6rd^-kal.  a.  Ap- 
proaching to  a  conick  form. 

ToCoNQUAssATE,k6n-kw48's4te.  v.a. 
To  shake,  to  aj^tate. 

CoNquASSATioN,  kotig-kwis-si'shdii. 
s.  (408).  Agitation,  concussion. 

To  Conquer,  k6nk'Ar,  or  k6n'kwtlbr. 
V.  a.  (415).  To  gain  by  conquest,  to  win ; 
to  overcome,  to  subdue ;  to  surmount 

K7*  Mr.  Sheridan,  Mr.  Elphinston,  Mr. 
Nares,  and  W.  Joluiston,  have  adopted  the 
iirst  pronunciation  of  tliis  word ;  but  as  it 
is  a  wanton  departure  from  our  own  ana- 
logy to  that  of  the  French,  and  is  a  much 
Jiarshcr  sound  than  the  second,  it  were  to 
be  wished  it  could  be  reclaimed  ;  but  as 
it  is  in  full  possession  of  the  stage,  tliere 
is  but  little  iiope  of  a  cliange. 

To  CoNquER,  k6nk'i\r.  v.  n.  To  get 
to  victory,  to  overcome. 

CoNqtJERABLE,  k6nk'iir-4-h|.  a.  Pos- 
sible to  be  overcome. 

CoNqiTEROR,  konk'dr-ilr.  s.  (415).  A 
man  that  has  obtained  a  victory,  a  victor ; 
one  that  subdues  countries. 

CoNQUEST,k6ng'kwfist.  s.(408)  (415). 
The  act  of  conquering,  subjection;  acqui- 
sition bjr  victory,  thuig  gained ;  victory, 
success  in  arms. 

Consanguineous,  k6n-s4ng-gw!n'n^- 
tis.  a.  Near  of  Idn,  related  by  birth, 
not  affined  by  marriage. 

Consanguinity,  k6n-s4ng-gwln'6-t6. 
8.  Relation  by  blood. 

CoNSARciNATioN,k6n.s&r-s^-ni'shtin. 
s.    The  act  of  patching  together. 

CoNsciENCE,k6n'sheij8e.s.(357).The 
knowlc<lge  or  faculty  by  which  we  judge 
of  the  goodness  or  wickedness  of  ourselves; 
justiccjthe  est  imate  of  conscience ;  real  sen- 
iiment,private  thoughts;  scruplc,diiHculty. 

Conscientious,  k6n-sh^-5n'shds.  a. 
Scrupulous,  exactly  just 

(O"  From  an  ignorance  of  the  principles  of 


pnmunciatioii,  we  not  anfraqafliitly  l»ear 

the  second  syllable  of  this  word  sounded 
M,  without  the  aspiration ;  but  this  is  the 
same  incorrectness  we  sometimes  hear 
in  the  word  Pronunciatton^  which  see. 

Con  sc  I  EN  T I  ou  s  L  Y,k6n-^^-dn'shiiB-I^. 
ad.  According  to  the  direction  of  cotit 
science. 

CovsciENTiousN£ss,k6n«sbMn'8h4s- 
n^s.  s.     Exactness  of  justice. 

CoNscioNABLE,k6Q'sh6n-&-bl.a.  Rea^ 
sonablc,  just. 

Con  SCION  A  BLBN  ESS,  k6n^8hdn-t-bl* 
nds.  8.     Equity,  reasonableness. 

CoNscioNABLY,  k6n^shAn-i-bld.  ad« 
Reasonably,  justly. 

Conscious,  k6n'8hfk8,  a.  (357).  En- 
dawed  with  the  power  of  knowing  one*a 
own  thoughts  ana  actions ;  knowing  from 
memory ;  admitted  to  the  knowledge  of 
any  thing. 

CoNscft)u2^Y,  k6n^shi&8-ld.  ad.  With 
knowledge  of  one's  own  actions. 

Consciousness,  k6n'sh€8-n6s.  a.  The 
perceptions  of  what  passes  in  a  man*B  own 
mind;  internal  sense  of  gvilt,  or  innocence. 

Conscript,  k6n'skrlpt.^  Registered, 
enrolled  I  a  term  used  in  speaUngof  the 
Roman  senators^  who  were  called  Paties 
cx>nscripti. 

Conscription,  k6n-3krlp'6h^.s.  An 
enrolling. 

To  Consecrate,  k&n'sd:-kr&te.  v.  a. 
To  make  sacred,  to  appropriate  to  i»cred 
uses ;  to  dedicate  inviolably  to  some  par- 
ticular purpose ;  to  canonize. 

Consecrate,  kon's^-kr&te.  a.  (91). 
Consecrated,  sacred. 

CoNSECRATER,  k6n'st:-kri-tAr.  s.  One 
that  performs  t^  rites  by  which  any 
tiling  is  devoted  to  sacred  purposes. 

Consecration,  k6n-s^-ki*^'shdn.  s.  A 
rite  of  dedicating  to  the  service  of  God ; 
the  act  of  declaring  one  holy. 

CoNSECTARY,k6n'sSk-ti-r^.  a.  Conse- 
quent, consequential. 

CoNSECTARY,  kin's^k-ta-re.  s.  (512). 
Deduction  fit>m  premises,  corollary. 

Consecution,  k6n-s^-kA'sh(bi*  s. 
Train  of  consequences,  chain  of  deduc- 
tions ;  succession ;  in  astronomy,  the 
month  of  consecution  is  the  space  be- 
tween one  conjunction  of  the  moon  with 
'the  sun  into  another. 

Consecutive,  k6n-s^k'k(l-tlv«  a.  Fol- 
lowing in  train ;  consequential^  regularly 
succeeding. 

To  CoNSKMiNATEjkon-s^m'i-nAte.  v. 
a.  To  sow  different  seeds  together. 
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CovtBirsioir^  k6ti-«te'8hAii«  a.  Agree- 

meoty  accord. 
CoxsBNT}kdn-4^Dt'.6.  The  act  of  yield- 
ing- or  ccmflentiiig ;  concord,  agreement  -, 
coherence  with,  correspondence ;  tenden. 
cf  to  one  point ;  the  perception  one  p«rt 
has  of  another,  by  means  ot  some  fibres 
and  nenrea  common  to  them  both. 

To  CoMSEBTT,  k6n•«dnt^  v.  n.  To  agree 
to ;  to  co-operate  with. 

CovftEKT AK£ou89  k6n-sdn-t&^n^-(ks.  a. 
Agreeable  to,  consistent  with. 

CONSSMTASSOUSLY,       k6D-s^-tA'n^- 

ta^At^  ad.  Agreeably,  consistently, 
vuitAbly. 

CoHSKWTAKiLOTJsiSKss,  k6n-«^n-t&'n^- 
ibi-n^s.  s.  Agreement,  consistence. 

CoKSBNTiENT,  k^n-ftto'sh^-^t.  a. 
Agreeing,  umted  in  opinion. 

CoMSKquENcs^kon's^-kw^nse.s.That 
-orhich  follows  fSt)m  any  cause  or  principle ; 
deduction,  conclusion ;  con<ktenalion  of 
causes  and  effects ;  importance,  moment. 

CoifSE.«iUEiiT,  kAo's^-kwint.  a.  Fol- 
lowing t^  rational  deduction ;  following 
as  the  efiRect  of^  cause. 

CoMssquENT,k6n^s^-kwdnt^s.  Conse- 
quence, that  which  follows  from  previous 
pfopositioos ;  efiect,  that  which  follows  an 
acting  cause. 

CovsEQtrjsKTiAi.,k&n-8^-kw£n'sh&l.  a. 
Produced  by  the  necessary  concatenation 
of  effects  to  causes ;  conclusive, 

CoKSBqvEKTiALLv,  k4n-s6-kw6n'- 
shil-l^.  ad.  With  just  deduction  of 
consequences ;  by  consequence,  eventual- 
ly;  in  a.  regular  series. 

CoNSKq\JE?iTiALNRss,  k6n-s6-kw^n'- 
shil-n^s.  s.  Regular  consecution  of 
discourse. 

CoKS£QU£KTL7,  k&tt's^-kwfint-I6.  ad. 
By  consequence,  necessarily;  in  conse- 
qiience,  pursoant^. 

ConsEqu  Eirr  h  Es s,  kon'sd-kw to-n5s . 
s.  Regular  connexion, 

CoK5EKTABLE»k6n-s^r'v&-bl.a.  Capa- 
ble of  being  kept 

Covs£RVA9rcT,  k6n-s5r'v4n-s^.  s. 
Courts  held  by  \he  Lord  Mayor  of  Lon- 
don for  the  preservation  of  the  fishery. 

CoKSBRTATioN^,  k6n-sdr-vi'shdn.  s. 
The  act  of  preserving,  continuance;  pro- 
tfictix»  (  preservation  from  corruption. 

CoKscuvATiYB,  kon-«^r'vi-tiv.  a. 
^  Hating  the  power  of  opposing  diminution 
or  injury. - 

C0KSE&TATOR9  k6n-$ir-T4^t&r.  s. 
C418).  Frescrver. 


CoHSEnvATORT,  k6n-sdr'yd-t6r-*.  s. 
(512).  A  place  where  any  thing  is  kept. 

CoMsERVATORT,  k6n-s^r'vd-t6r-^.  a. 
(512).  Having  a  preservative  quality. 

To  Conserve,  kAn-«^rv'.  v.  a.  To  pre- 
serve without  loss  or  detriment ;  to  can- 
dy or  pickle  fruit 

Conserve,  k6n's^rv.  s.  (493).  A 
sweetmeat  made  of  the  Juices  of  fruit 
boiled  with  sugar. 

Conserver,  k6n-s6r'v(ir.  s.  A  layer 
up,  arcpositor;  a  preparer  of  conser^^es. 

CoKSEssiON,  k6n.s^sh'sh(bi.  s.  A  sit* 
ting  together. 

CoNSESsoR,  k6n-s^s's6r.  s.  (418).  One. 
that  sits  witli  others. 

To  Consider,  kon-sid'iir.  v.  a.  (418). 
To  think  upon  with  care,  to  ponder ;  to 
have  regard  to ;  to  requite,  to  reward  ono 
for  his  trouble. 

To  Consider,  k6n-sid'Ar.  t.  n.  To 
think  maturely ;  to  deliberate,  to  work  in 
the  mind. 

Considerable,  kdn-sid'i&r-d-bl.  a. 
Worthy  of  consideration;  respectable » 
important,  valuable ;  more  than  a  little,  a 
middle  sense  between  little  and  great. 

Considerableness,  k6n-sld^6r-&4>l- 
n^s.  s.  (555).  Importance,  value,  a 
claim  to  notice. 

C  o  ns I D  ER  A B  L  Y, .  k6n-3ld'dr4-bl^ .  ad* 
In  a  degree  deserving  notice  ;  important- 
ly- 

CoNsiDERANCE,  k6n-sld'<ir-inse.  s. 
Consideration,  reflection. 

Considerate,  k6n-s5d'Ar-dte.  a.  (91). 
Seiious,  pmdent;  having  respect  to,  re- 
gardful ;  moderate. 

Considerately,  k6n-sld'fir-&te-l£. 
ad.  Calmly,  coolly. 

CoNSiDERATBNEss,  k6n-sld'i!ir-4tc- 
nds.  s.  (555).  Prudence. 

Co  Nsi  D  ER  ATioN,  k6n-sid-fir-4'shtin.  s» 
The  act  of  considering,  regard,  notice  5 
mature  thought ;  meditation ;  importance, 
claim  to  notice ;  equivalent,  cumpcnsa- 
tion ;  motive  of  action,  influence ;  reason, 
ground  of  concluding;  in  law,  Conskicr- 
ation  is  the  material  cause  of  a  contract, 
without  which  no  contract  bindeth. 

CoNsiDERER,  k6n-sld'fir-ur.s.  (98).  A 
man  of  rejection. 

To  CoKsioN,  k6n-sine'.  v.  a.  (385). 
To  give  to  anotlier  anything ;  to  appropri- 
ate ;  to  make  over;  to  transfer;  to  com- 
mit, to  entrust 

To  Consign,  k6n-sine'.  v.n.  Toyfeld, 
to  sign,  to  consent  to.  Obsolete. 
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Consignation,  k6n-slg-n4'9hib.  s. 
The  act  of  consigning. 

Consignment,  k6n-sine'in^nt.  s.  The 
act  of  consigning  j  the  writing  by  which 
any  thing  is  consigned. 

CoNSiMiLAR)  kdn-sim'^-Kir.  a.  (68). 
Having  one  common  resemblance. 

To  Consist,  k6n-slst'.  v,  n.  To  conti- 
nue fixed»  wkhoat  dissipation ;  to  be  com- 
prised,  to  be  contained  in ;  to  be  compos- 
ed of;  to  agree. 

Consistence,  k&fi-sls't^nse.    } 

Consistency,  k&n«sls't£n«-si.  ) 
SUte  with  respect  to  material  existence ; 
degree  of  denseness  or  rarity ;  substance, 
form ;  agreement  with  itself,  or  with  any 
other  tiling. 

Consistent,  kon-sls'tdnt.  a.  Not  con- 
tradictory, not  opposed ;  firm,  not  fluid. 

Consistently,  k6n-sls't6nt-l^.  ad. 
Without  contradiction,  agreeably. 

Consistori  AL,  k6n-sis-t6'r^-^.  a.  Re- 
lating^ to  the  ecclesiastical  court. 

Consistory,  kdn'sis-tilr-6,  s.  (512). 
The  place  of  justice  in  the  ecclesiastical 
court;  the  assembly  of  cardinals ;  any  so- 
lemn assembly. 

CoNsociATE,  k6n-s6^sh^-&te.  s.  An 
accomplice,  a  confederate,  a  partner. 

To  CoNsociATE,  k6n-s6'she-&te,  v,  a. 
To  unite,  to  join. 

ToCoNSOciATE,  kdli-so'sh^-dte.  v.  n. 
To  coalesce,  to  unite. 

Consociation,  k6n-s6-sh^-i'shi!ih.  s. 
Alliance;  union,  intimacy,  companion- 
ship.    See  Pronunciation. 

Consolable,  k6n-s614-bL  a.  That 
"v^ich  admits  comfort. 

ToCoNseLATB,k6n's&-ldte.v.a.  (91). 
To  comfort,  to  console.    Little  used. 

Co  Nso  L  ATI  ON,  k6n-s6-l4'sh^ .  s .  Com- 
fort, alleviation  of  misery. 

CoNsoLATOR,  k6n's6-U-ti&r.  s.  (521). 
A  comforter. 

Consolatory,  kon-sol'la-tdr-^.  s. 
(512).  A  speech  or  writing  contuning 
topicks  of  comfort 

(C?  1  have  gi\-€n  tlie  o  in  the  second  syllable , 
of  this  word  the  short  sound,  as  heard  in 
tolid,'  as  it  seems  more  agreeable  to  the 
analogy  of  words  in  this  termination  than 
the  long  o  which  Mr.  Sheridan  has  given : 
for  by  inspecting  the  Rhyming  Dictiona- 
ry wc  shall  see  tnat  every  vowel,  but « in 
the  preantcpenukiinate. syllable  in  these 
words,  is  short  Dr.  Kenrick  and  W. 
Johnston  give  Ule  o  the  sane  sound  as  I 
have  done. 

Consolatory,  kdn«s6ni'tfir-^.  a. 
Tending  to  give  comfbrt. 


ToCoNsoLS,kdii^s6le^y.a.  To  com- 
fort, to  cheer. 

Console,  k6n'sAle.  s.  (492).  In  archi- 
tecture, a  part  or  member  projecting  in 
Bianner  of  a  bracket. 

Consoler,  kdn-sAlAr.  s.  (98).  One 
that  gives  comfort 

C^nsolid  ANT,  k6n-s6r*.d4nt.  a.  That 
which  has  the  quality  of  uniting  wounds. 

To  Consolidate,  k&n-s6r^-dite.  v.  a. 
To  form  into  a  compact  and  solid  body ;  to 
harden;  to  combine  two  parliamentary 
bills,  or  two  bene^ces  into  one. 

ToCoNsoLiDATE,  k6n-s&r^^Ate,  v.  n. 
To  grow  firm,  hard,  or  aoUd. 

Consolidation,  k6n-s6l-d-dA'sh5n.  s. 
the  act  of  uniting  into  a  solid  mass ;  the 
annexing  of  one  bill  in  parliament  to  ano- 
ther { the  combining  two  benefices  in  one. 

Consonance,  k6n^s6-ndnse.    > 

CoNsoNANCY,  k6n's6-ndn-s^.  3        *" 
Accord  of  sound;  consistency,  eongni- 
ence ;  agreement,  concord. 

Consonant^  k6n^s6-nant.    a. .  (503). 

Agreeable,  according,  'consistent 
Consonant,  k&n'sA-nint.  s.  A  letter 

\vhich  cannot  be  sounded  by  itself. 
Consonantly,     k6n's6.nint*l^«     ad. 

Consistently,  agreeably. 
CoNsoNANTNEss,  k6n'sA-nint-nds.  s. 

Agreeableness,  consistency. 
CoNsoKOus,    k6n's6-nias.    a. .  (503). 

Agreeing  in  sound,  symphonious. 
CoNsopiATioN,  kAn-a&-pA.A'shto.  s. 

The  act  of  laying  to  sleep. 
Consort,  k6n's6rt.  s.  (492).  Compa- 
nion, partner ;  a  number  of  instrument! 

playing  together,  more  properly  written 

Concert ;  concurrence,  union. 

To  Consort,  k6n-sdrt'.  v.  n.  To  asso- 

ciate  with. 
To  Consort,  k6n-s6rt^  v.  a.  To  join, 

to  mix,  to  marry.    He  with  bis  consorted 

Eve.    ^o  accompany. 
CoNsoRTABLE,k6n-s6i''ta-bl.  a.  To  be 

compai-ed  with,  suitable. 
CoNsoRTiON,  k6n-s6r'shAn.  a*  Part- 
nership, society. 
CoKspECTABLE,  k6n-sp£k'ta-bl.  a.  Ea» 

sy  to-be  seen, 
CoNSPECTuiTY,  k6n-sp^k-ti'i-t6.   s. 

S^nse  of  seeing.    Not  used. 
CoKSPERsiON,  k^-^r'sh&n.    s.     A 

sprinkling  about 
CoNsPicuiTYj     kdn-spWci'^-t^.      s. 

Brightness,  obviouAness  to  the  sight. 
Conspicuous,  k6iwp!k'Ms.  a.  Ob- 
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nooitpdie  9i^t«  seen  at^sunce  (  emi- 
ntttt,  distin^isbed. 
Co vsFi  c  uo o sL  Y,  k6n^pik'6-{b-l^.  ad. 
Obrioiuly  to  the  view;   enuDeiitly»  re- 
mvkably. 
C0K8  PI  c  u  o  u  s  N  Ks  B,  k&ti'*sp!k^6*i!^s«n^ 
«.    Exposure  to  the  view;    eminence, 
cekbrity. 
CoxspikAcr,  k6n-s5)lr'd-s^.  s.  (109). 
A  plot,  a  conccrtc^d  IreasOn ;  an  agree- 
tneot  <^  men  to  do  any  thing,  in  an  evil 
flense ;  tendency  of  many  causes  to  one 
tvent. 
CdkspXrast,  k^h-spi'rant.    Si.     En- 

fC^i^d  in  a  conspiracy,  plotttng. 
C0KSPIB.AT10M,  kon-sp^r&'shfin.    s. 

A  plot. 
CoNSPijL ATOR,k6n-spV4»-tiir  s.  ( 1 10) 

A  man  engaged  in  a  plot;  a  plotter. 
To  Co  NSPi  K  ft,  k6n-«pire'.  v.  n.  To  con- 
cert a  crime,  to  plot;  to  a^c  together, 
as  all  tilmgs  conspire  to  mdce  him  happy 
Co  Ns  PI  R K R,  k6n-spl'r6r.  s.    A  conspi- 
rator, a  plotter. 
Cos&TABLB,  ktWsti-bl.  s.  (165).     A 
peafce  ofBcer,  formerly  one  of  the  officers 
of  the  slal^. 
CoNSTABLEsHiP,   k(in'sta-bl-shlp.    s. 

The  office  of  a  constable. 
Constancy,  k&n'^tishi  s.    Unalter- 
able continuance,  consistency,  unvaried 
state ;  resoiution,  steadiness ;  lasting  af- 
fection. 
CoysTAST,  k(^n-3tAnt.  a.     Firm,  not 
fluid ;  tmvaric^,  imchanged ;  firm,  reso- 
lute, free  from  change  of  frffectioih;  cer- 
tain, not  various.' 
CojfSTAKTLY,  k6n^atant-l^.  ad.     Un- 
variably,  perpetually,  ccilainly,  steadily. 
To  CoKSTEi.LATE,''k6n-3t6l'lMe,  v.  n. 

To  shine  witli  one  general  light. 
To  Constellate,  koB-^terlite.  v.  a. 
To  unite  several  shining  bodies  in  imc 
spletidoulTt 
Constellation,  k&n-st^-l-ld'sbian.  s. 
A  chiste^  <if  fix^d  stars ;  an  assefaiblage 
of  splendoora,  or  exceflencies. 
CoVsTERKATioK,  k6n'«l^r-ni'sh6n.  s. 
Astonishment,  amazement,  terror,  dread. 
To  CoNgTii»ATKj  k6n'stfe-p4te!  v.  a. 
To  crowd  together  into  a  narrow  room  ; 
to  thicken,  to  condense;  tostopbyfiUing 
up  the  passages;  to  make  costive. 
CoxsTiPATioaf,    kte-«t^-p^^sh{bi.    s. 
The  act  of  crowding  any  tbiag  into  less 
room ;  stoppage,  obstmeUon  bv^pleoitudc. 
Constituent,     k6n-4titsh^^*tot.    a. 
(461).      Elemental,    essential,  that  of 
whioh  aiyibkig  consists. 


Constituent,     k6n.8tltsh'6-dnt.    s* 
The  person  or  thing  which  constitutes  or 
settles  any  thing ;  that  which  is  neces- 
sary to  the  subsistence  of  any  thing ;  he 
^  tliat  deputes  another. 
To  Constitute,  k^nW-tAte.  v.  a. 
To  produce^  to  appomt;  to  erect,  to  es- 
tabUsb;  to  depute. 
Constitutor,  k6n'6t^-t6-tdr.  8.    He 

tliat  constitutes  or  appoints. 
Constitution,    k6n-st£-tu'shihi.    s. 
The  act  of  constituting,  enacting,  esta- 
blishing ;  state  of  being,  natiirai  qualities ; 
corporeal  frame  ;  temper  of  body,  witli 
respect  to  health ;  temper  of  mini;  es- 
tablished form  of  government ;  system 
of  laws  and  customs ;  particular  kw,  es- 
tablishment, institution. 
Constitutional,  k6n-st^-tu'ab^.41> 
a.  lired  in  the  constitution,  radical;  con* 
sistent  with  the  constitution,  legal. 
Constitutive,  k6n'st^-tij-tiv.  a.  Ele- 
mental, essential,  productive  ;  having  the 
power  to  enact  or  establish. 
To  Constrain,  k&n-str4ne'.  v.  a.  To 
compel,  to  force  to  some  action ;  to  hin- 
der by  force ;  to  necessitate ;  to  con&ie^ 
to  press. 
Constraikablb,    k6n-ilr4'n4-b!.    a- 

Liable  to  constraint 
Constrainer,  k^-str4'n4r.  s.     He- 

that  constiains. 
Constraint,  kon-atr&nt'.  8.  Compul- 
sion, violence,  confinement. 
To  Constrict, k6fn-st^lkt^  v.  a.    To 
bind,  to  cramp ;  to  contract,  to  cause  to, 
shrink. 
Constriction,     kon-strlk'shAn.     s.. 

Contraction,  compressioh. 
Constrictor,  k6n-strlk'tAr.  s.  (166). 

That  which  compresses  or  contracts. 
To  CONSTRiNGE,  kon-sttlnje'.  v.  a. 

To  compress,  to  contract,  to  bind. 
CoN8TRlNGENT,k6n-strin'j^nt.  a.  Hav- 
ing the  quality  of  binding  or  compressing. 
To  Construct,  k6n-str^kt^  Vi  a.    To 

build,  to  form. 
Construction,  k6h-striik'sh(ln.  s. 
The  act  of  building ;  the  form  of  build- 
ing, structure  5  the  putting  of  ii^rds  to-' 
gether  in  such  a  manner  as  to  convey  a 
complete  sense ;  the  act  of  interpretirl|;-, 
explanation;  the  sense,  ihk  meaning » 
the  manner  of  describing  k  figure  m 
geometry. 
CoNSTRucTURE,  k6n-strfik'tsji6re.  s. 

(461).    Pile]  edifice,  fabrick. 
To  Construe,  kon'strd,  or  k&n'stdr. 
V.  a.    To  i;it?ipret,  to  expljun- 
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O^lt  a  is  scandal  to  seminaries  of  leanunr 
that  the  latter  prominciation  of  this  word 
should  prerail  there.  Those  ^o  ought  to 
be  the  guardians  of  propriety  are  often  the. 
perverters  of  it  Hence  Ac^dence  for  Acci- 
dettUt  I^po9tor  for  Firepotitor,  and  Qnutur 
for  Gmttrue  /  for  it  must  be  carefully  not- 
edy  ^at  this  last  word  is  under  a  difier- 
ent  predicament  from  thoscwhich  end 
with  r  and  mute  e :  here  the  vowel  « 
must  have  its  long  sound,  as  in  the  word 
tnte  i  this  letter  cannot  be  sunk  or  trans< 
posed  like  e  in  Centre^  Sceptre^  &c. 

To  CoNSTUPRATB,  k6n'stii-pr4tc.  v.a. 
To  violate,  to  debauch,  to  defile. 

CoNSTUPRATioN,  k6n-stii-pri'8h<Ui.  s 
Violation,  defilement. 

CoNsuBstANTiAL,  k6n'5i!ib-stWshal. 
a.  Having  tJie  same  essence  or  substance ; 
beii)g  ofuie  same  kind  or  nature. 

CoNsuBSTANTiALiTY,    k6n-sAb-stin' 

-  8h^-&l'£-tj^.  s.  Exist^ce  of  more, 
than  one  in  the  same  substance. 

To        COUSUBSTAKTIATE,       k6ll-sAb-! 

sUbi'sh^-^te.  V.  a.   To  unite  in  one 

common  substance  or  nature. 
fcoWsuBSTANTiATiON,    k6n*9i&b-st4n* 
*  sh^-A'shAn.  s.     The  union  of  the; 

body  of  our  Blessed  Saviour  with  the  sa-:' 

cram^ntal  elements^  according  to  the^ 

Lutherans^ 
Consul,  k^n's^l.  «»    The  chief  ma* 

pstrate  in  the  Roman  republick  s  an  offi 

cer  commissioned  in  foreign  P*rta  t6 

judge  between  the  merchants  or  bis  na* 

tion. 
CoKsuLAH,  k6n^8h{i-l&r.  a.  (453).  Re« 

lading  to  the  consul 
CovsuLATE,   k6n'sh&*Ule.    8.    (SI). 

The  office  of  consul. 
CoivsuLsiiip,  k&n'sAl-ship.  s.      The 

office  of  conittl. 
To  CoNauLT,  k&ii-adlt'.  v.  n.  To  take 
.  counsel  together. 

To  CoNSTjtT,  k6n-8iftU'.  ▼.  a.  To  ask 
advice  of,  as  he  consulted  hia  friends ;  to 
regard,  to  act  with  view  or  respect  to ; 
to  search  into,  to  examine,  as  to  consult 
«&  author. 

Consult,  k6n's(ilt,  or  k6n-siUt^.  s. 
The  act  of  consiilting ;  the  effect  of  con- 
sidting,  determuiation ;  a  council,  a  num- 
ber ofpersons  assembled  in  deliberation. 

q3^  I  am  much  mistaken  if  this  y^n^td  does 
not  incline  to  the  general  anakigy  of  ac- 
cent in  dissyllable  nouns  and  vem,  like 

»   innUt    Poets  have  used  it  both  waya ; 
but  the  accent  on  the  first  syllable  seems 
the  niost  usual,  as  well  as  the  mofft  legi 
AUte  pronunciation  (492). 


Consultation,  "kih-sW-tA'shAii.    Sr 
The  act  of  consulting,  secret  deliberation  5 
number  of  persons  consulted  together. 
CoNsuLTEH,  k6n-i(iftftr.8.{98)*  One 

that  consults  oY  asks  counsel. 
Consumable,  k&n-s4'mft-bl.  a.    Sus- 
ceptible of  destruction. 
To  Consume,  k6n-8(ime'.  v.  a.  (454). 

To  waste,  to  spend,  to  destroy. 
OCj*  The  reason  why  the  «  in  this  v^ord  is 
pure,  and  in  Conatdar  it  takes  the  aspira- 
tion, is,  that  in  one  the  accent  is  on  the 
syllable  beginning  with  this  letter  \  snd 
in  the  other,  on  the  preceding  syDable 
(45Q). 

To  Consume,  k6n-s6nie'.  v.  n.  To 
waste  away,  to  be  exhausted. 

Consumer,  kon-su'mAr.  s.  One  that 
spends,  wastes,  or  destroys  anything. 

To  Consummate,  k6n-s{km'm4te.v. ft. 
(91).    To  complete,  to  perfect. 

CoNsuMMATB,k6n-8i&in'inAte.  a.  Com- 
plete, perfect 

QCr  The  propensity  of  our  language  to  an 
antepenultimate  accentuation  of  simple 
words 'of  three  syllables  makes  us  some- 
times hear  the  accent  on  the  first  syllable 
of  this  word :  but  by  no  correct  speakers. 

Consummation,  kftn-fsiim^nA'shdn.  s. 
Completion,  perfection,  end  5  the  end  of 
the  present  system  of  things  i  death,  end 
ofUfe. 

Consumption,  k6n-«Am'8hfin.  s. 
(412).  •  The  act  of  consuming,  waste  \ 
the  state  of  vrasting  or  perishing  1  a  waste 
of  muscukr  flesh,  attended  with  a  hectic 
ftver. 

Consumptive,  k6n-sifttti'tlv.  a.  De- 
structive, wastinpc,  exhausting ;  diseased 
vrith  a  consumption. 

CoNsuMPTxvENESs,  kdn-silm'tlv-n^s. 
s.    Tendency  to  a  consumption. 

CoN8UTiLE,k6n-s£l'tiI,  a.  (140).  Sew- 
ed or  stitcl^ed  together.  ... 

To  CoNTABULATBi  k6o-t4b'4-ttte. 
v.  a.    To  floor  with  boards. 

Contact,  k6n'tikt.  s.  Touch,  ctose 
union. 

Contaction,  kAn-t4k'shto.  s.  The 
act  of  touching. 

Contagion,  k6n-tA'j*-iinv  »•   {^^V: 


The  emission  from  body  to  body  by  which 
diseases  are  communicagted  i  infection, 
propagation  of  miscluef ;  pestilence,  ve- 
nomous emanations. 

C0HTA010U8,  k«n*tA'jAHii«.  a*  (542, 
Infectious,  <:aaghtby  aj^noach. 

Contagiousness,  kAn-tA'j(Mis-4i*«-  ** 
The  quality  ofbcing  contagious. 
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ToCoKTAiMf  k&n-Une'.  v.  a.  To  hold, 

u  AresMil }  to  comprise,  as  a  writini; ;  to 

ivstram,  to  vvithhold. 
To  CoNT  A 1 N,  k6n-tAae'.  y.  n.   To  live 

incontinence. 
CoKTAiKABLS^  k6n-ti'n&-bL  a.  Possi- 
ble to  be  contained. 
To  CouTAMiNATE^k&n-tim'^-nite.  v. 

a.  To  defile,  to  corrupt  by  base  mixture. 
Contaminate,    k6D-tiun'^-ndte.     a. 

(91).  FoUiited,  deMed. 
CojrTAMiNATioN,  k6Q-tam-£-n4'sh(hi. 

8.  PoUiition,  defilement 
To  CoKTBMM,  kon-t^m'.  v.  a.  (411). 

To  despise,  to  scorn,  to  neglect 
CovT£iuiKa,  k&n-t£in'D£*.  a.    (411). 

One  that  contemns,  a  despiser. 
To  CoiNT£MP&&f  koQ-tem'pjir.    v.  a. 

To  moderate. 

COKTBMFBAAMJKKT,      kAn-t^ni'p^4- 

miat.  «.  Degree  of  aay  quality. 

ToCoNTEMPBJiATE,kAi]U^m'pftr-4te. 
V.  a.  To  moderate,  to  temjper.  • 

CovTSKYsmATiONy      k«ii-t^m*pAr-4' 

•  fthlai.  8.  The  act  of  moderatiiig  or 
tempting  \  proportionate  mixture,  pro- 
portion. 

ToCojrTEMPLATE,k&n-tim'plAte.r.a. 
To  stodjr,  to  meditate. 

(CJ*  There  19  a  rery  preratfing  propensity  to 
pmnouDce  thi«  word  ^th  the  accent  on 
the  first  syllable;  a  propensity  which 
o«|;htto  be  checked  by  every  lover  of  the 
hantumy  of  ka^^uaf^.  That  very  singu- 
lar andogy  in  our  tongue,  of  placing  the 
accent  on  the  last  syllable  of  the  verb,  and 
the  first  of  the  noun,  (492)*  seems  to  have 
taken  place  chiefly  finr  the  convenience  of 
forming  paartidpies,  adverbs,  and  verbal 
nouns ;  wiuch  would  be  inharmonious  and 
diifiealt  to  aronoance,  if  the  verb  had  the 
accent  on  the  first  sy&able.  This  analogy 
ahould  teach  us  to  avoid  placing  the  ac- 
cent on  the  first  syllable  of  this  and  simi- 
lar vechs,  however  we  may  pnonounce 
noeraa  sad  aAjectivesi  for  though  to  C6n- 
tetnpUat  with  the  accent.on  the  first  syl- 
lable is  not  of  veiy  difficult  pronunciation, 
yet  C6nttuiifiia^  aryd  CSrotmplaUnglj  are 
almost  unprooounceable. 

ToCo»TEMPi.ATE,k^-tto'pUte.v.n. 
to  nuiaey  think  studiously  with  long  i^tten- 
tkm. 

CoaT]^afPi.ATioK»  k6n-tfiin-pW'shto. 
s.  MedkatloDy  studious  thoughtron  any 
suib^eci ;  holy  meditation ;  study,  opposed 
toaction. 

CoXTEMFUkTIVS,  k6li-t^'pl&-tlT.   8. 

Given  to  tbou^t,  studious,  employed  in 
gtudy,  lamf  the  power  gfthoaglit 


b&U;'"-611;'— p6(ind;— MiD,  thi*. 

Contemplatively,  kdn-idm'pU-tiv-. 
1^.  ad.  Thoughtfully,  attentively. 

CONTSMPLATUR,    k6ll-t^'pli«tAr.  8. 

(521).    One  employed  in  studv. 
Co]rTEMPOEAEY,k6Q-t^m'po«dl-r^.  a: 

Living  in  the  same  age ;  bom  at  the  same 

time ;  existing  at  the  same  point  of  time. 
Contemporary,  k6n-t^iii'p6-r&-ri.  s. 

(512).   One  who  lives  at  the  same  time 

with  another. 
To  Contemporise,  k6n-t^m^p6-rize. 

V.  a.  (153).  To  make  contemporary. 
Contempt,  k&n-timt'.  s.  (412).  Th^ 

act  of  despising  others,  scorn;  the  .state 

of  being  despised,  vileness. 
Contemptible,     kon-tSm'ti-bl.     a* 

Worthy  of  contempt,  deserving  scorn » 

despised,  scorned,  neglected. 

CONTEMPT^BLENESS,      k6n-t^'td4>l*  i 

nis.  s.  The  state  of  being  contemp- 
tible ;  vileness,  cheapness.  ' 

Contemptibly,  k6n-tdm^*-bW.  ad. 
Meanly,  in  a  manner  deserving  contempt. 

Contemptuous,  k6n-tim'tshAo&s.  a, 
(461).  Scornful,  apt  to  despise. 

Contemptuously,  k^n-^dm'tshft-As* 
1^.  ad.  With  scorn,  with  despite. 

CoNTEMPTUousNEss,  fc6n-t^^tshft« 
As-n£s.  8.  Disposition  to  contempt. 

To  Contend,  k6n-t^nd'.  v.  n.  To 
strive,  to  stnij^e  in  opfRMition ;  to  vie,  to 
act  in  emulation. 

To  Contend,  k&n4£iid'.  ▼.«.  Todis* 
pute  any  things  to  caite«t 

Contendent,  k6n-tSn'd^nt.  s.  Anta- 
gonist, opponent. 

Contender,  k6a«tdn'dAr.  a.  Com* 
batant,  champion. 

Content,  k6n-t£iit'.  a.  Sa;tisfiied  id  as 
not  to  repiae,  ea^. 

To  Content,  kon*tint<.  ▼.  a.  To  sa^ 
tisfyao  as  to  ftap  eomplahit;  ^  pM«e, 
to  gratify. 

Content,  k6n-tAnt'.  a.  Moderate  hap- 
piness ;  acquiescence ;  that  which  is  con- 
tained, or  included  in  any  thing ;  the  pow- 
er of  containing,  extent,  canity ;  that 
which  is  comprised  in  a  writing ;  in  this 
sense  used  omy  in  the  plural,  and  then  it 
is  sometimes  accented  on  the  first  sylla- 
ble (493). 

Contented,  k6n-tfin't4d.  part.  a.  Sa- 
tisfied, at  quiet,  not  repining. 

Contention,  k6n-t£n'shi&ii.  s.  Strife, 
debate,  contest ;  emulation,  endeavour  tp 
exceL 

Contentious,  k6n-tte'8hAs.  a.  Quar- 
relsome, given  to  debate,  perverse. 
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Co^'TENTiousLY,  kftn-t^'a^Qs-l^.  ad. 
Pervcrsehr,  quarreliomely. 

Contentiousness,  k^n-t^n'sMs-n^s. 
8.  Pronenew  to  conUst. 

CoNTEXTLEss,  k6n-tcnt'I^s.  a.  Dis- 
contented* dissatMed,  uneasy. 

Contentment,  k6n-ttot'm^nt.  s.  Ac- 

'  quiescence  vithoitt  plenary  satisfaction, 
gratification. 

CoNTEBMiNova,  k6n-tdr'm^-nAs.  a. 
Bordering*  upon. 

CoNTEHlt^N£ovs,k6B-t€r-rd'n6-t!^s.  a. 
Of  the  same  country. 

To  Contest,  k6n.t*»t'.  v.  a.  (492). 
To  dispute,  tp  controvei'^,  to  liti^te. 

T»Co^TESf,k6n-t^st'.  v,n.  Tostrive» 
to  contend ;  to  lie,  to  emulate. 

Contest,  k^n't^st.  s.  (492).  Dispute, 
diffi^rence,  debate. 

Contestable,  k6n*t^s't&-bl«  a.  Dis- 
putable, conti'overtible. 

CoVtest A BLENEss,  k6n-tds^ta-bl-nd's. 
8.  Possibility  of  content. 

To  Context,  ktSn-t6kst'.  y.  ^.  Jo 
weave  toyetlier. 

Context,  kon't^kst.  s.  The  general 
scries  of  a  discourse. 

Context,  k6n-t^kst'.  a*  Knit  together, 
firm. 

Contexture,     k6n-t^ks^h4re*     s. 

-  (461).  The  di8poaiti<>a  of  parts  one  among 
another,  the  system,  the  constitution. 

Continuation,  k6n-tig-n4'8hdn.  s. 
A  finune  of  beams  or  boards  joined  to- 
gether; the  act  of  framing  or  joining  a 
fabric. 

CowTiGuiTT,  k&n-td'g^'M£.  8.  Actual 
contact,  nearness  of  situation.     ' 

CoMTiQuous,  k6n-tlg'{i-(^s.  a«  Meet- 
ing so  as  to  touch ;  borderint<i^  upon. 

CoNTtGUOU&LT,  k6ntig'u-^lt;*  ad. 
Without  any  intervening  space. 

CoNTiouou  sNEss,  kontig'u-ds-nds. 
s.  Close  connexion. 

Continence,  k&n^t^-nime.  > 

CoNTiNENCY,k6n't^-n^n-s^.  \  **' 
straint,  command  of  one's  self;  chastity 
in  general  i  forbearance  of  lawfiil  plea- 
sure ;  moderation  in  laMrfiil  pleasures. 

Continent,  k6n'te-nent.  a.  Chaste, 
ab^eraious  in  lawful  pleasgxes ;  restrainT 
cd,  moderate,  temperate. 

CoNTii^ENT,  k6n't6-ntot,  s.  Land  not 
disjoined  by  the  sea  from  other  lands ; 

,    that  which  contains  any  thing. 

CPNTltiENTAL,  kon-ti-n^Ht'al,  adj. 
Relating  to  the  Continent 


Re- 


To  CoNTiNCE,  k6n-t!nje'.  ^.  a.  To 
touch,  to  reach. 

CoNjiNOENCE,  k6n-tln'jiB9e.  P 

Contingency,  k^n-tm'j^n-s^. 5    ** 
The  quality  of  being^fimi^to^s,  scciden- 
tal  possibility. 

Contingent,  k6n-tin'jdnt.  a.  Falling 
out  by  chance,  accidental. 

Contingent,  k6n-tln'jtet.  s.  A  thing 
in  the  hands  of  chance ;  a  proportion  that 
fidls  to  any  person  upon  a  division. 

Contingently,  k6n.tin'j^nM*.  ad. 
Accidentally;  without  any  settled  role. 

Contingentness, kon-tin'jint-nis.  s. 
Accidentalness. 

Continual,  k6n-tln'6-il.  a.  Tncessacr, 
proceeding  without  intemiption ;  in  law^ 
a  continual  claim  is  made  from  time  to 
time,  within  every  year  and  day. 

Continually,  k^n-tin'^-ii-li.  ad. 
Without  pause,  without  iutermption; 
without  ceasing. 

CoNTiNUANCE,k6n-tin'u-5nie.  a.  Sue- 
ctssion  uninterrupted}  pennanenee  in 
one  state ;  abode  in  a  piace ;  duration, 
lastingnes^ ;  perseverance. 

Continuate,  k6n-tm'fi-itc.  a.  (91). 
Immediately  united  i  unintemipted,  un- 
broken. * 

Continuation,  kon-tin-i-i'shiin.  s. 
Protraction,  qr  succession,  tmintemipted. 

Continuative,  k6n-tin'^4-tlv,  s.  An 
expression  notingpermanence  or  duration. 

Continuator,  k6n-tln-A-4^ftr.  s. 
(521).  He  tliat  continues  pr  kc^ps  up  the 
series  of  succession. 

To  Continue,  k6n-tln'6.  v.  d.  To  re- 
main m  the  same  state ;  to  last,  to  be 
durable ;  to  pei-severe. 

To  Continue,  k6n-tfii'A.  v.  a.  To 
p;potract,  or  repeat  without  intemiption ; 
to  unite  without  s*  chasm,  or  intervening 
substance. 

Cohtinurdly,  kftn-tln'^-M-U.  ad* 
Without  intermption,  withaniceasmg. 

CoNTiNUER,k^n-tln^L^^r«8;  One  that 
has  the  power  of  perseverance. 

CoNTiHUtTY,  kte-t^-nft'^-tf.  8.  Con- 
nexion, uninterrii^te'd' cohesion ;  the  tex- 
ture or  cohesioft  bf -tji  parts'of  ao  animal 
body, 

CgNT;iNUous,  k6p-tin'6-(is-  a.  Jomed 
together,  without  the  biterwation  of  »uf 
space. 

ToContort,  kon-tdiV.  v.  a.  To  tvnsU 

to  writhe. 
Contortion,  kon-t^shto.  5.  T^rist, 

■wry  motion,  flexure. 
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CojfTOUR,  kon't66r,  s.  French,  The 
(KtliJie,  the  line  by  which  any  figore  u 
defined  or  ttTminated. 

CoxTR\BAKD»  k*5n'tra4>4nd.  a.  (534). 
i^Qhibiied,  iUega),  unUwfU. 

Xo  Contract,  kon-trikt'.  v.  a.  To 
drvw  together,  to  shorten }  to  brin^  two 
parties  together,  to  make  a  bargam ;  to 
Detroth,  to  aHiance ;  to  get  a  habit  of;  to 
abridge,  to  epitomise. 

To  CoKTKACT,  k6n-trikt'.  v.  n.  To 
shrink  up,  to  grow  short ;  to  bargain,  as 
to  contract  for  a.  quantity  of  provisions. 

CoNTfLACT^  k6n'trslkt.  s.  (492).  A 
bargain,  a  compact;  an  act  whereby  a 
man  and  woman  are  betrothed  to  one 
ano^er ;  a  writing  in  which  the  terms  of 
a  baigain  are  included. 

C^*  ^r-  Narcs,  in  his  Eng^sh  Ortlioepy,  p. 
338,  has  very ^perly  criticised  Dr.  John- 
son's obserration  on  this  word,  where  he 
saysy  *  Dr  Johnson  has  accented  this  word 
*on  the  hist  syilable,  and  has  subjoined 
*  this  remark,  •*  anciently  accented  on  the 
♦fest.**     It  is  evident  that  the  whole  arti- 

.  'de  diduld  be  reversed :  the  word  should 
'  stand  with  the  accent  on  tl>e  first,  and 
'the  remark  sboiM  bej  **anciently  ac- 
^  cented  on  the  last"  The  justness  of 
these  obserraticMis  wiU  appear  from  the 
qUCtattOBi: 

«*Thia  is  the  hand  which,  with  a  vow*d 

•*  Was  fast  bek)ck'd  in  thaxe."— 5Aa^e#/ware. 

'*  I  did  i  and  hu  eontrdct  wiUi  Lady  Lucy, 

♦*  And  his  contrdct  by  deputy'in  Fran€e."-I&. 
But  that  the  accent  should  now  be  placed 
on  the  first  syllable,  needs  no  proof  but 
the  ^ncral  ear,  and  the  general  analogy 
of  dissjilable  nouns  and  verbs  of  the  same 
form.  (492> 

Coj?trAct£dxb969  kon-rtrak^t^d-iH^s, 
s.    The  state  of  being  contracted. 

Cqxt&actibxlitt^  k<^-tr4k-t^4)ll'^-^ 
t£.  %.  Potability  of  being  contracted. 

CoHTBACTtBLV,  k&n-trfit't^-bl.  a. 
Capable  of  contraction. 

CONTEACTIBLSITESS,     koll-trik't^-bl- 

nds.  s.    The  quality  of  suffering  con-i 
traction. 

CDifTftACTii.&i  k6nttr&k'tU.  a.  (145). 
(140).  Having  the  power  of  riiortening 
Itself. 

Coirr&ACTie«ikto'4T^V8hito.8.  The 
act  of  contracting  or  shortening ;  the  act 
Off  akrinldng  or  slurivelling;  the  state  of 
being  contracted,  drawn  into  a  nartow 
compass;  in  grammar,  the  seduction  of 
twDiFDwek  or  syliables  to  one ;  abbrevia. 
fion,  tt  the  \irriting  is  fuU  of  cocktractio^. 
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CoNTRACTOE,  k6n-tr4Vtftr.  a.  One 
of  the  parties  to  a  contract  or  bargain^ 

To  Contradict,  k6n-trd-dikt.  v.  a^ 
To  oppose  verbally,  to  deny ;.  to  be  con- 
trary to. 

CoNTBADicTER,  kon-trd-dik't^,  8. 
One  that  contradicts,  an  opposer. 

CoNTRADicTioM,  k6n«trit-dik'shiin.  a. 
Verbal  opposition,  controversial  asser- 
tion; <^>p08iiion;  inconsistency,  incon- 
gruity i  contrariety,  in  thought  or  effect. 

Contra DicTiocih  k6n«tril-dik'shi^s. 
a.  Filled  with  contradictiona,  inconsist- 
ent ;  inclined  to  contradict 

CoNTRADicTiOUftKESS)  k6n-tri-dik- 
shi^s-n^s.  8.    Inconsistency. 

CoNTRADicTORUT,  k6n-tra-dik'tAr- 
^-1^.  ad.  Inconsistency  with  himself; 
oppositely  to  others. 

CavTaAi>icTORY9k6n«tra<^ik'tAr-£.a. 
Opposite  to,  inconsistent  with ;  in  logick^ 
that  ^bich  is  in  the  fullest  opposition. 

CoNTR  A  Di  c  TOR  Y,  k6n-tr4-^ik't(kr«^.  8. 
A  proposition  which  opposes  another  in 
all  its  terms,  inconsistency. 

CoNTRAniSTiNCTioNy  kou-tHl-dls-, 
ting'shiin.  s.  (408).  Distinction  by 
opposite  qualities. 

To  0  o  N  T  R  A  n  I  sTi  N  o  u  I  s  H ,  k6n-tra*dis- 
tlng'gwish.  y.  a.  To  distinguish  by 
opposite  qualities. 

CoMTRAFissuRE,  kftn-tru-flsh^shfire. 
s.  (450)  (452).  A  crackof  the  scull,  whera 
the  blow  was  inflicted,  is  called  fissure  i 
but  in  the  contrary4)art  contrafiasure. 

ToCoNTRAiNDiCATE,  k&n-trft-inM^- 
kAte.  y.  a.  To  point  out  some  pecu- 
liar synu)tom  contrary  to  the  genera} 
tenour  ot  the  malady. 

Contraindication,  k6n-tra-in-d£« 
.  ki'shi^n.  s.  An  indication^  or  symp- 
tom, which  forbids  that  to  he  done  which 
the  main  scope  of  a  diseaae  points  out  at 
fir^t. 

Contra  MURE,  k6n-tHl-m(irc'.  s.  An 
outwall  built  about  the  main  wall  of  a  ci^.^ 

Contranitency, k6n-lrd-n i'tin-se .  s. 
Re -action,  a  resistance  against  pressure. 

Contr  A  po  siTi  o  N,  k6n-tru-pA-zish'ftn. 
8.    A  placing  over  against 

CoNTRAK£ouLARiTY,  k6n-tru-rfig-4- 
I4r'^-t6.  s.  Contrariety  to  rule. 

C0NTRARIANT9  k6n-tr4'r^-int.  a.  In- 
consistent, contradictory. 

Contraries,  k6n'trd-riz.  s.  (99). 
Thin^  of  opposite  natui^cs  or  qualities  i 
in  logick,  propositions  which  dcstix)v  c  uch 
other. 
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Contrariety, kon-tra-ii'^-t^.  s.  Re- 
pugnance, opposition  j  inconsistency,  qua- 
lity or  position  destructive  of*  its  opposite. 

CoNTRARiLY,  k6n'trd-r^-Ie.  a^l.  In  a 
manner  contrar}';  different  ways,  in  op- 
posite directions.    Little  used. 

dOr  Tliis  Rnd  the  following  word  are  by  Dr. 
Johnson  accented  on  the  second  syllable  ; 
no  doubt  fhrni  the  harshness  that  must 
necessarily  arise  from  placing  the  accent 
on  the  first,  when  so  many  unaccented 
syllables  are  to  succeed.  But  if  harmony 
were  to  take  place,  we  should  never  suf- 
'  &r  the  stress  on  tlie  first  syllable  of  Con- 
trary,  from  which  tlicse  words  ai-e  formed ; 
but  that  once  admitted,  as  it  invariably  is 
by  tlie  best  speakers,  we  should  cross  the 
most  uniform  analogy  of  our  language, if  we 
accented  the  adverb  differently  from  the 
substantive  and  the  adjective ;  and,  there- 
fore, however  harsh  they  may  sound,  these 
words  must  necessarily  have  the  accent 
on  the  first  syllable.    See  Contrary. 

Contrariness,  k6n'tra-r6-o6s.  s. 
Contrariety,  opposition. 

CoNTRARibus,  kon-trA'rt-As.  a.  Op- 
posite, repugnant. 

CoNTRARiousLy,k6n-tri'r^-fis-I^.  ad. 
Oppositely. 

Contrariwise,  kon'tra-r^-wise.  ad. 
Conversely ;  on  the  contrary. 

Contrary,  kon'tri-r^.  a.  Opposite, 
contradictory ;  inconsistent,  disagreeing ; 
adverse,  in  an  opposite  direction. 

Qfj*  The  accent  is  invariably  j)luced  on  the 
fii*st  syllable  of  this  word  by  all  correct 
speakers,  and  as  constantly  removed  to  the 
second  by  the  illiterate  and  vulgar.  When 
common  ears  refuse  a  soimd,  it  is  a  strong 

,  presumption  that  sound  is  not  agreeable 
tr>  the  general  harmony  of  the  language. 
The  learned  often  vitiate  the  natural  taste 
for  their  own  language  by  an  atfected  ve- 
neration for  others  ;.  wiiile  the  illiterate, 
by  a  kind  of  vernacular  instinct,  fall  into 
the  most  analo.^ical  pronunciation,  and 
such  as  is  most  suitxthic  to  the  general 
turn  of  the  language.  Anciently  this  ^^  ord 
was  most  conjnipnly  pronounced  by  the 
learned  as  it  is  now  by  tlie  vulgar,  with 
the  accent  on  tlie  second  syllable ;  but  no- 
thing can  be  now  more  firmly  established 
t]»an  the  accent  on  the  fu'st  syllable,  and 
the  otlier  pi-onunci.ition  must  be  scrupu- 
lously avoided.— See  Coktrarily. 

Contrary,  k6n'tra-rd.  s.  A  thing  of 
opposite  qualities ;  a  proposition  contrary 
to  some  other ;  in  opposition,  on  the  other 
side  ;  to  a  contran^  purpose. 

Contrast,  kon'tr^t.s.Oppositionand 
tljgsimilitutle  of  figures^by  which  one  con- 


tributes to  the  visibility  or  effect  of  ano- 

tlier. 
To  Contrast,  k6n-trA8t'.  v.  a.     To 

place   in   opposition;    to  show  another 

figure  to  advantage. 
CONTRAVALLATION,       k6ll-trl-V&l-l^' 

sh{in.  s.  The  fortificatioD  thrown  up 
to  hinder  tlie  .sallies  6f  the  garrison. 

Contravene,  k6n-tr4- vine',  v.  a.  To 
oppose,  to  obstruct,  to  baifie. 

C o  N  T  R A  V  e  N  K  a,  k6n-tri-Yi'nfir.  s .  He 
who  opposes  another. 

CoNTRAVENTioN,k6n-trA-v^n'sh{in.s. 
Opposition. 

Co  N T  R E c  T  A Tio N,  kon-ti^k-tA'shdn.  5. 
A  touching. 

CoNTRiBUTART,  k6n-trlb'A-t4^.  a. 
Paying  tribute  to  the  same  sovereign. 

To  Contribute,  k6n-trfb'6te.  v.  a. 
To  give  to  some  common  stock. 

To  Contribute,  kon-ti'Ib'ute,  v.  n. 
To  bear  a  part,  to  have  a  share  in  any  act 
or  effect 

Contribution,  k6n-tr£-b&'sh^n.  s. 
The  act  of  promoting  some  design  in  eon- 
junction  with  other  persons ;  that  which  is 
given  by  several  hands  fin*  some  eoronion 
purpose  ;  that  which  is  paid  for  the  sup- 
port of  an  armty  l>ing  in  a  countiy. 

CoNTRiBUTivE,k6n.trib'ti-tiv.a.  That 
which  has  the  power  or  quality' of  pro- 
moting any  purpose  in  caneurrence  witU 
other  motives. 

Contributor,  k6n-trib'ii-tiir.  (166). 
One  that  bears  a  part  in  some  common 
design.  « 

Jontributory,  k6n-trib'6-tdr-i.  a- 
Promoting  the  same  end,  hringing  assist- 
ance to  some  joint  design-  (513). 

To  Contristate,  k6n-tria'(ikie.  ▼.  a. 
To  sadden,  to  make  sorrowfaL  Not  used. 

Contristation,  k^n-trls-tA'shdn.  s. 
The  act  of  making  sad,  the  state  of  being 
made  sad.  Not  used. 

CoNTRiTK,k6n'tritc.  a,  (140).  Bruis- 
ed, much  worn ;  worn  with  sorrow,  ha- 
rassed with  tlie  sense  of  guilt,  penitent 

Jj^  This  word  ought  to  have  the  accent  on 
the  last  syllable,  both  as  it  is  an  adjective, 
from  which  is  formed  the  abstract  sub- 
stantive contritennsj  and  as  the  accent  on 
the  first  syllable  has  a  tenden^  to  shorten 
tlie  ;  in  the  last  (140).  Accordin|^y  Dr. 
Johnson,  Mr.  Scott,  and  BaiUyi  l^lice  the 
accent  on  the  last  syllable  i  but  Mr.  She- 
ridan, Mr.  Nares,  Mr.  Elphmstone,  Dr. 
Ash,  W.  JohnstQUt  Perry,  Buchanan,  and 
Entick,  place  it  on  the  first, .with  unques- 
tionably the  best  usage  on  tJbkeir  side. 
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k6n'trite-l*.  ad.    Peni- 


-p6^d;— /Ain,  this. 


CwTHiTXLY,  k6n'trite-l*.  ad.     Peni-  "mind."— M.R.November, ir94. p. 346. 

itntly.                                       *  ^^^  nothing*  is  more  evident  than  that  e\  e- 

(T?  As  the  adjective  contrite,  though  contra-  ^  verbal  noun  oughtto  be  formed  from  the 

ly  to  analogy,  seems  to  prefer  the  accent  ▼^rb,  and  consequently  that  to  cmitrenert 

on  the  first  syllable ;  contritely,  and  ccntriteA     ought  to  form  contrcverti^t.  Dr.  Jolmsonhaa 

9ess  must  necessarily  have  the  accent  on  o%  produced  the  authority  of  Tillotson ; 

Dte'sam^  svlliblc.— See  CoNTRAaiLv.  to  which  I  will  beg  leave  to  add  a  much 

CoHTRlTEKESS,  kin'trite-il^s.  S.  Con-  better fi-om the  Idler,  No.12.  Itiscommon 

tritkm  repentance.  for  cwijro^,^,  in  the  heat  of  dispuUtion, 

r^^JlZl^.^^,    irA«  4^«f.kM,>  o     TU-.  «/»«•  to  adil  one  position  to  anotlier  tdl  they 

Contrition,  k6n.trlsh  An.  s.  The  act  ^^^    ^^   extremities  of  knowUdij/. 

of  gnndrng  or  rubbmi:  to  powder ;  pern-  ^^^^^  ^^uth  and  falsehood  lose  their  ia- 

leace.  sorrow  for  sin.  tiiiction. 
CoMTBivABLK,  k6B-triv4^.  a.  PossN  Contumacious,    k6n-ti.m4'slifts.    a. 

blft  to  be  planned  by  the  mmd.  Obstinate,  perverse,  stubborn. 
CoaB-rRiirAiicfi,k6ii-triVW  s.    The;  Contumaciously,  k6n.tu.mA'8hii8.1*. 


act  of  contming ;  scheme,  plan ;  a  plot, 
an  KTliflce. 

To  CowTRivE,  kte-trive'.  v.  a.  To 
plan  out ;  to  find  out  means. 

To  CoxTH'ivE,  k6;i-trhre'.  v.  n.  To 
form  or  design,  to  plaa 

CoKTRivEMfiNT,  k6n-trive'm^nt.  s. 
Invention. 

Cquti^ivea,  kin-tri'vdr.  ».  (98).  An 
inventor. 

CovTmoi.,  kftn-tiroir.  »•  (406).  A  re- 
gister or  aeoQunt  kept  by  snother  officer, 
that  eaeh  may  be  exanuhod  by  the  other ; 
«lleck>  reairahit;  powe^,  authority,  su- 
perint^ndenoe.  j 

To  Co»T«ofc,  k^-trtlK.  V.  a.  (406).! 


ad.  Obstinately,  inflexibly,  perversely. 

CoNTUMAciousNEss,  k6n  tu-HxA'shAs- 
n^9.  s.     Obstinacy,  perverseness. 

Contumacy,  kon'tu-md-s^.  s.  Obsti- 
nacy, perverseness  j  in  law,  a  wilful  con- 
tempt and  disobedience  to  any  lawful 
summons  or  judicial  order. 

Contumelious,  k6n-tu-m^'l£-As.  a. 
HefM^achful,  sarcastic ;  inclined  to  utter 
reproach  { pi^uctive  ofi-eproach,  sha«ie- 

C0NTUM£LI0USLY,k6n-tlLl-me1^-As«l£. 

ad.   Reproachfully,  oonteniptuotuly. 
( C0NTUM£LI0USN£.SS,k6lV4£l-m6-16*fllt- 

n£s.  ft.     Rudeness,  reproach. 


To  keep  iitidcr  check  by  a  coiinter^reck^  Contumely,  k6n-ti'in6-16.   s.     Con- 


omng;  to  govern,  to  restrain ;  to  confute. 

CovTBOLLABLE,  kdn-tr611'i-bl.  a.  Sub- 
ject to  control,  sabject  to  be  over-ruled. 

CoKTROLLE.a,k6ii-tr6ll'^c.9,  One  that 
haathepowerofgovcraiagor  restraining. 

Co«Taoi.i.EasBiP,  k6n-t^ll<^-&hlp.  s. 
The  fMce  of  a  ootttroUer. 

Coir  T  SOL  M«irT,  kAB-trMl'mdnt.  s.  The 
power  OT'acttffaiipefiiiteAdhigor  restrain- 
ing^ j«*t»miDt{  oppQsiti0m  eonfutatioD. 

CoMTaoT&RaiA].,  k&i^tr6-v^r'9h4i.  a. 
Relafcing  to  disfiutea,  diaputationa. 

CoK/raov&asYy  k6n''tr6-vir«8i&.  s.  Dis- 
pate,  debite ;  a  mkt  in  law ;  a  quarrel. 

To  CowTaovERT,  k&n-tr6-v6rt'.  r,  a. 
To  debate,  to  4fispiite  anythrogin  writing. 

CoxTROvERTiBLE,  k6n-tr6-v6rt'6-bl. 
a.  Disputable. 

CosTAOTEKTisT,  kAn'tr^-v^T-tlst.  s. 
iXafNitant,  chiefly  on  religious  subjects. 

C)ttW\ii6i  eonte  surprise  1  We  ftcquently 
ebaervedlhoae  nrofomid  philologists,  the  j  ^,  .  .       >  /   >  jl 

MofttldyRetiewers,  write  thirSrordCfen.  Comveniency,  k6n.v6'n6^n 

tn«ffwdi«.**Heajfb*Mtobe«sen8ible,       ^''^— 1.^..-^« 

"  ingeiaoiu^  Md^Mmdid  Contioveraialist : 
**  oae  whtt  writes  from  a  regard  to  truth, 
**  and  with  ike  i^l  fooviction  of  his  own 


:( 


temptuousness,  bitterness  of  language, 

reproach. 
To  Contuse,  k6n-t^lze^  v.  a.  (437). 

To  beat  together,  to  bruise  ;  to  bruise  the 

flesh  without  a  breach  of  the  continuity. 
Contusion,  k6n-tii'zhiin.  «.    The  act 

of  beating  or  bruising ;  the  state  of  being 

beaten  or  bruised  ;  a  bruise. 
Convalescence,   k6n-vd-l^' 

s^nsc.  (510). 
Convalescency,   k6n-vi-I^s' 

8^n-s^* 

Renewal  of  health,  recovery  from  a  dis- 
ease. 
Convalescent,    k6n«v4-1^8'9ent.    a. 

Recovering. 
To  Convene,  k6n-v^ai/.  v.  n.     To 

come  together,  to  assemble. 
To  Convene,  k6n-v^ne'.    v.  a.     To 

call  together,  to  assemble,  to  convoke  ; 

to  summon  judicially. 
Convenience,  k6n-v^'n6-tosc.     ? 

Fitness,  commodiousness,  cause  of  ease ; 
accommodation ;  fitness  of  time  or  plac«- 
Convenient,  kon-v^'nfe-^nt,  a.     Fit, 
suitable,  proper. 
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{tT*  (559),.--ritc,  ar,  fill,  fit;— m^  met;— pbe,  pin;— 


Conveniently,  kun-v^'nc-ent-l^,  ad. 
Cotemodioufily,  fitly. 

Convent,  k6u'veQt«  s.  An  assembly 
of  religions  persons ;  a  religious  house, 
a  monastery,  a  nunnery. 

To  Convent,  k^n-v^nt'.  v.  a.  (492). 
To  call  before  a  judge  eft  judicature. 
Not  in  use. 

Conventiclf,  k&n-v^n'l£'-kl.  s.  An 
assembly,  a  meeting;  an  assembly  for 
worship  ;  a  secret  assembly. 

(Cj'In  the  first  edition  of  tliis  Dictionary  I  fol- 
lowed Mr.  Sheridan's  accentuation  of  this 
word  upon  the  first  syllable,  as  I  appre- 
hendedit  was  more  agreeable  to  polite  us- 
age,  though  less  agreeable  to  tlie  ear  than 
the  accent  on  the  second  :  but  from  a  far- 
ther inquiry,  and  a  review  of  the  authoti- 
tics  for  both,  1  am  st]x)ngly  persuaded  in 
favour  of  the  latter  accentuation.  For  the 
former  we  have  ShcHdan,  Ash,  W.  John- 
ston, and  Emick  ;.and  for  tlie  latter,  Dr. 
Johnson,  Kenrick^  Nares,  Scott,  Perry, 
Buchanan,  and  Bailey.  The  other  accen 
tuation  seems  chiefly  adopted  by  the  po 
ets,  who  should  not  be  deprived  of  their 
privilege  of  altering  the  accents  of  some 
words  to  accommodate  them  to  the  verse : 

"  For  Hwere  a  sin  to  rob  them  of  their 
mite."— i^jte. 

Conventicler,  kon-vdn'tik-liir.  s. 
One  that  supports  or  frequents  private 
and  unlawful  assemblies. 

Convention,  kon-v^n'shun.  s.  The 
act  of  com'ulg  together,  union,  coalition  ; 
an  assembly  ;  a  contract,  agreement  for 
a  time. 

Conventional,  kon-v^n'shan-al.  a. 
Stipulated,  agreed  on  by  compact 

Convention ARY,  kon-v^n'shiii-i-r^. 
a.    Acting  upon  contract. 

Conventual,  k6n-veii'tsh(i-'dl.  a.  Be- 
longing to  a  convent,  monastic. 

Conventual,  k6n-ven'tsli^-al.  s.  A 
monk,  a  nun,  one  tha.t  lives  in  a  convent. 

To  Converge,  k6n-v^rje'.  v.  n.  To 
tend  to  one  point  firom  different  places. 

Convergent,      kon-vdr'j^nt.  _    > 

Converging,      kon-vcr'jing.       J 
Tending  to  onje  point  irom  different  places. 

Conversable,  kon-v^r-sa-bl.  a.  Quali- 
fied for  conversation,  fit  for  company. 

CoNVERSABLENEss,  k6i>-vdr's&4»l-n^. 
8.  The  quality  of  being  a  pleasing  com- 
panio^.  ' 

Con  VERS  ably,  kon-v^r'si-bl^.  ad.  In 
A  conversable  manner. 

C.......VT,     \  '^^^ 

Acquainted  withy  familiar ;,  baviB|^  inter 


course  witli  any,  acquainted ;  relating  to, 
concerhiiig. 

03*  There  are  such  considerable  autliorities 
^r  each  of  tliese  pronunciations  as  ren- 
der a  decision  on  that  ground  somewhat 
difficult.  Dr.  Johnson,  Dr.  Ash,  Dr.  Ken- 
rick,  Mr.  Perry,  Buchanan,  and  Bailey# 
place  the  accent  on  tlie  second  syllable ; 
and  Mr.  Narcs,  W.  Johnston,  and  Entitle, 
accent  the  first.  Mr.Sheridan  and  Mr.  Scott 
place  it  on  both,  andljonscquently  leave  it 
undeci dcd.  Ahalog^'  seems  to  demand  the 
stress  on  the  second  syllable ;  perhaps  not 
so  much  from  the  relation  the  word  bears 
to  the  verb  to  cow&tCj  since  it  may  potsibly 
he  derived  from  the  noun  o^MMrje  (493)«  at 
ii'om  the  very  general  rule  of  accentinp^ 
woi'ds  of  tliree  syllables,  that  are  not  sim- 
ples in  oui*  language,  on  tlie^eooudsylU- 
ble  when  two  consonants  occur  in  tlie  mid- 
dle. This  rule,  however,  is  frequently 
violated  in  fiivoiu*  of  the  anf epenuftimafc 
accent  (the  favourite  accent  of  our  lan- 
guagt}),  as  in  Aggrandize,  dmnesty,  ch&rat- 
ter,  cStiyfcrtite^  dncettor,  mAgirtrttte,  pr6test' 
anti  &c. ;  and  where  there  is  but  one  consok 
nant  in  the  middle,  notliing  is  more  com- 
mon than  to  find  the  accent  of  the  d]S8>i- 
lable  verb  neglected,  and  the  trisyllable 
noun  adopting  the  antepenultliaate  accent. 
Thus  the  worAs  conjidgnu  prvndent,  prwi- 
dent.  Sec.  are  not  accente4  Uke  the  verbs 
cot^/idc,  prende,Uc.  &c.  but  axe  considered 
as  simples,  and  follow  the  general  rule  ; 
which  is,  that  all  simples  of  three  sylla- 
bles, "s^dth  but  one  consonant  in  the  middle^ 
have  the  accent  on  tlie  first,  and  that  tl^c 
vowel  in  this  syllabic  is  short  (503).  Up- 
on the  whole,  therefore,  since  authoriticn 
are  so  equal  and  analogy  so  precsrfous, 
usage  m^ist  be  the  umpire ;  and  my  ob- 
servation tails  me  if  tliat  which  roav  be 
called  the  best  usage  does  not  decioe  in 
favour  of  tlie  accent  on  the  first  ^ahle. 

Conversation,  k6n'-v^p-s4'shiln.  s. 
Familisr  discbul^e,.  chat,  easy  talk,  fli 
particular  act  of  discoursing  upon  anv 
subject ;  commerce,  intercoune ;  fmih- 
arity;  behaviour,  maimer  of  acting  in 
common  life. 

To  Converse,  k&i-v^rsc'^  v*n.  To 
cohabit  with,  to  hold  mtercourse  with ; 
to  be  acquainted  with ;  to  discourse  fa- 
miliarly upon  any  subject  j  to  have  com- 
merce with  a  different  sex. 

Converse,  kin'v&ae.s.  (592).  Man- 
ner of  discouralng  in  famllisr  lifi^t  ^- 
quaintance,  cohabitation*  familiarity  *.  willi 
geometricians  it  igpans  the  contrary. 

{O'  It  ishi^y  probablethatthiamibsftantiTe 
was  anciently  pronounced  like  the  vrib, 
with  the  accent  on  the.2d  syllable  f  bq^  no' 


CON 


Sit 


CON 


-141^  miw,  Q&r,  aAt^^&be,  tfib,  WUl;— ill;— p6<ind;— Min,  this. 

Co»v£YAwcE,k6n-vA'inse.s.  The  act 
of  removing  anything ;  way  for  cajriage 


tUng  is  now  better  eatablished  than  the 

accent  CO  the  first  Even  the  line  of  Pope, 

rt  Gcbefous  Qpmtrtts  a  aoul  exempt  from 

pride," 

^trwerer  nigged  with  the  accent  on  thp 
first  syllable  of  this  word,  cannot  witli 
propriety  be  read  otherwise. 
CoKYRRSELT,  k6n-versc'le.  ad.  With 

change  of  order,  reciprocally. 
CoNTEAsioK,k&n-v^r'sh\!hi.s.  Change 
fiom  one  state  into  another,  transifiuta- 
^OD ;  i^hange  from  rebrobation  to  grace  ; 
change  frmn  one  religion  to  another. 

Con V  ERSiT e,  kon-v^r'siv.  a*  Conver- 
sable, sociable. 

To  CoKVEKT,  k&n-v6rt'.  v.  a.     To 
cluBige  into  another  substance,  to  trans 
mute  ;  to  chance  from  one  religion  to  ano. 
ther ;  to  ti|m  n-om  a  bad  to  a  good  life 
to  J^lf  to  any  use,  to  appropriate. 

Xo  CbxvEftT,  kdn-vert'.  v.  n.  To  un 
der;gpo  a  change,  to  be  transmuted. 

Coy  VERT,  k^n'vert.  s.  (492).  A  per- 
son converted  from  one  opinion  to  another. 

Converter,  k6n-v6rt'dr.  s.  One 
thai  makes  converts. 

Cox V  zRTiBiLiTT,  kfin-ver-ti-biK^-t^. 
a.  The  quali^'  of  being  possible  to  be 
converted. 

CoxvEBTXBLi:,  k6n-v6r't^-bK  a.  Sus- 
ceptible of  ehange,  transmutable  ;  so 
iDuch  alike  as  that  one  may  be  used  for 
the  other. 

CoxirKRTiBLT9k6n'iT£r't^4>I£.ad.  Re- 
eiprocallj. 

CoNVEHTiTE,  k6n'v6r-tite.  s.  (1S6) 
(503).     A  convert. 

Convex,  k6n'veks.  a.  Rising  in  a 
circular  form,  opposite  to  concave. 

C0KFEX9  kon'veks.  s.  A  convex  body 

CoirvfiXED,  k6n-v^kst'.  part.  (359) 
Protu^ieraiit  in  a  ci)i€ular  fonn. 

Co)ivEX£0LT,  kon-v^k's^-l^.  (364). 
In  a  convex  ibrm. 

CoHVExiTY,  k6n-v^ks^d-t^.  s.  Protu- 
berance in  a  circular  form. 

Com  VEXLT,  kou-veks'i^.  ad.  In  a  con- 
vex fiinn. 

Con V  Kx kess,  k^a-v^ks^n^.  s.  Sphe- 
roidical protuberance,  convexity. 

Co  X  V  Exo-c  oKc  ate,  k6n-vfiks'A-1tdng' 
kive.  a.  Having  the  hollow  on  thf; 
inaide,  corresponding  to  th<i  external  pro- 
tubewnce. 

To  CoyvEir,  k6n-vi'.  v.  a.  (269).  To 
carry,  to  transport  ft^h  one  place  to  ano- 
ther; tobsMl  frtmi  owe  to  anetlier;  to 
move  secretly ;  to  transmit,  to  transfer, 
•Wddiverto  another;  to  impart 


or  transporution  ;  the  method  of  reroov 
iny  secretly;  tlie. means  by  which  any 
thngis  come>ed;  delivery' from  one  to 
ancjther  ;  act  of  transferring  property  \ 
writing  by  which  property  is  transfer- 
red. 

Conveyancer,  k6n.vA'An-8ur.  s.  A 
law\'er  who  draws  writings  by  which 
proijci-ty  is  transferrtd, 

ConvBvEB,  k6n-v4'ur.  t.  One  whp 
carries  or  transmits  any  thing. 

ToCoKvict,kun-vikt'.v.  a.  Td  prove 
guilty,  to  detect  in  g^ilt ;  to  confute,  to 
discover  to  be  false. 

Convict,  kon-vikt'.  a.  Convicted,  de- 
tected in  guilt. 

Convict,  kon'vikt.  s.  (492).  A  per- 
son cast  at  the  bar. 

Conviction,  kon-vik'shAn.s.  Detec- 
tion of  guilt  i  the  act  of  conrincing,  con- 
futation. 

CoNviCTivE,  k6n-vlk'tlT.  a.  (157J. 
Having  the  power  of  convincing. 

To  Convince,  kftn-vinse'.  v.  a.  To 
force  andther  to  acknowledge  a  contested 
positioTf ;  to  convict— See  To  Collect. 

(  onvincement,  k6n-viQ8e'mSnt.  a. 
Conviction. 

CoNviNciBLR,  kftn-vk's^-bl.  Capa- 
ble of  conviction  ;  capable  of  being  cvi- 
dentJy  disproved. 

roNviNciNOLY,  k6n-vin'sing-I^.  ad. 
In  such  a  manner  as  to  leave  no  room 
for  doubt. 

Con  viNciNGNEss,  kftn-vlnVuig-n^s.  s. 
The  power  of  convincing. 

To  Convive,  kon-vlve  .  v.  a.    To  en- 


a.(U3J. 


tcrtain,  to  feast.    Obsolete. 

Con VI v  A L,  k^n-vi'vdl. 

Convivial,  kon-viv'yal. 
Relating  to  an  entertainment,  festal*  so- 
cial. 

Conundrum,  k&-n^Mr(im.  s.  A  low 
jest,  a  quibble. 

To  CoNvoc  ate,  k6nV6-k^te.  v.  a.  To 
call  together. 

CoNvocATioN,k6n-v6-k4'shfin.«.The 
act  of  calling  to  an  assembH  ;  an  as- 
sembly ;  an  assembly  of  tlie  clergy  for 
consultation  upon  matters  ecclesiastical 

To  Con V  o xe,  k6n-v6ke'.  v.  a.  I'o  call 
together,  to  summon  to  an  assembly. 

To  CoNvoLVE,k6nj-v61v'.v.  a.  To  roU 
together,  to  roll  one  part  upon  another. 

Convoluted,  k6n-v6  hVted.  part.  a. 
Twisted,  rolled  upon  itself.  < 

CoNvoLUTioN,k6n-v6-lu'ati^*  3*  Tte 
3  A 
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V  (559) 

sfct  of  rolling  any  thing  upon  itself;  the 
state  of  rolUng  together  in  company. 
To  Convoy, k6n-v66'.v.a.  Toatcom- 
pany  by  land  or  8ea,  for  the  sake  of  defence. 
Convoy,  k6nV6^.  s.  (492).     Attend- 
ance at  sea  of  on  the  road  by  way  of  de- 
fence ;  the  act  of  attending  jis  a  defence. 
Conusance,  kon'A-s&nse.  s.     Cogni- 
zance, notice.    A  law  term. — See  Cog- 
nizance. 
([J-  Perhaps  it  may  be  pleaded  by  the  gen 
tlemen  of  the  law,  that  this  is  tlic  word 
they  use  instead  of  Cognizance^  and  conse- 
quently that  tlie  charge  against  them  of 
mutilating  that  word  falls  to  the  ground. 
But  it  may  be  answered,  that  tlie  second 
syllable  of  these  words  are  90  different  as 
to  leave  us  in  no  doubt  which  they  make 
use  of ;  and  that  the  words  Cognizable^ 
Cognizor,  and  Cognizee^  being  pronoimced 
I  by  them  without  tlie  g,  are  sufficieot 
pTt)ofs  of  tlie  justness  of  the  accusation. 
To  Convulse,  kon-vtilse'.  v.  a.     To 
give  an  irregular  and  involuntary  motion 
to  the  parts  of  any  body. 
Convulsion,  k6n-vi'il'shdn .  s .    A  con- 
'  vulsion  is  an  involuntary  contraction  of 
the  fibres  and  miiscles  ;  an  irregular  and 
violent  motion,  commotion. 
Convulsive,  k6n-vtil'siv.  a.     (158) 

(428).     Giving  twitches  or  spasms. 
Con  T,  ki5n'n6.  s.     A  rabbit,  an  animal 

that  burroughs  in  the  ground. 
Cony-borough,  k(in'nd-bAr-6.  s.    A 
place  where  rabbits  make  tlieir  holes  in 
tlic  ground. 
To  Coo,  k66,  v.  n.  (10).'  To  cry  as  a 

dove  or  pidgeon 
Cook,  k66k.  s.  (306).  One  whose  pro- 
fession is  to  dress  and  prepare  victuals 
for  the  table. 
Cook-maid,  kA6k'mide.  s.     A  maid 

that  dresses  provisions. 
Cook-room,  k6<ik-rd6m.  s.     A  ixwm 
in  which  provisions  are  prepared  for  the 
ship's  crew. 
To  Cook,  k66k.  v.  a.     To  prepare 

victuals  for  the  table. 
Cookery,  kd6k'tir-*.  s.  (555).    The 

art  of  dressing  victuals. 

Cool,  k6Al.  a,  (306).  Somewhat  cold, 

approachingto  cold ;  not  zealous,  not  fond. 

Cool,  kddl.  s.     Freedom  from  \ieat 

To  Cool,  k66l.  v.  a.     To  make  cool, 

to  allay  heat ;  to  quiet  passion,  to  calm 

anger. 

ToCooL,k661.v.n.    To  grow  less  hot ; 

tx>  grow  less  warm  with  regard  to  passion. 

CQoi^iR)  k66l'(ir.  s»    Ths^t  which  has 


Fi^tc,  ftr,  f&H,  f4t  ;~in69  mil;— pine,  pin;*- 


the  power  of  coolin|^  the  body ;  a  veasU 

in  which  any  thing  is  made  cool. 
CooLLt,  kdAm  ad.    Withom  hca^ 

or  sharp  cold ;  without  passion. 
Coolness,  kd^rn^s.  s.   Gentle  cold, 
a  9oit  of  mild  dep«e  of  cold ;   wsnt  of 
affection,  disinchnation ;  freedom  from 
passion. 
CooM,  R66m.  s.  (306).     Soot  that  ga- 
thers over  an  oven's  mouth ;  that  matter 
that  works  out  of  the  wheels  of  carriages. 
CooM,  k6dm.  s.     A  measure  of  com 

containing  four  bushels. 
Coop,  kd6p.  s.     A  cage,  a  pen  for  ani- 
mals, as  poultry  or  sheep. 
To  Coop,  k6^p.  v.  a.  To  shut  op  in  a 

narrow  compass,  to  cage. 
CooPEE,  kdd-p^^'.  s.    A  motion  in 

dancing. 
Cooper,  k66'pflr.  s.  (98).     One  that 

makes  coops  or  barreb. 
Cooperage,  k66'pdr-ldjc.  s.      (90), 
The  price  paid  for  coopers  work. 

To  Co-operate,  k6-6p'^r-4ie.  v.  n. 
To  labour  jointly  with  another  to  the 
same  end  j  to  concur  in  the  same  effect 

Co-operation,  kA-6p-^r-i'shdn.  s. 
The  act  of  contributing  or  concurrmg  tt 
the  same  end. 

Co-operative,  k6-6p'^r-4-tlv.  a.  Pro* 
moting  the  same  end  jointly. 

Co-oPERATOR,k6-6p'ir-i-tiip.s.(52l). 
He  that,  by  joint  endeavours,  promotes 
the  same  end  with  others. 

Co-opt  ATI  w»,  k&-6p-t4'shAn«  s.  A- 
doption,  assumption. 

Co-ordinate,  k6-6r'di-nAte.  a.  (91). 
Holding  the  same  rank. 

Co-ordinately, k/i-dr'd^-nAte-li.  ad. 
In  the  same  rank. 

Co-OR  DiNATENESs,kA-dr'di-n4te-n^s. 
s.    The  state  of  being  co-ordinate ._ 

Co-ordination,  k6ip-d6rn<L'shdn.  s. 
The  state  of  holding  the  same  rank,  col- 
lateralness. 

Coot,  kA6t.  s.  (306).  A  small  black 
water-fowl. 

Cop,  k6p.  s.  The  head,  the  top  of  any 
thing. 

Coparcenary,  k6-pir'si-Bi-rA.  s. 
Joint  succession  to  any  inheritance. 

Coparcener,  k^-par's^HiAr.  s.  Co- 
parceners are  such  as  have  equal  portion 
in  the  inheritance  of  the  ancestor. 

Coparceny, k6^^r's^-n6.s.  An  equal 
share  of  coparceners. 

Cop arti»jbr>  ko-p^'nCLr. s.  (98).  One 
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««4>69  m^^)  B6r,  n6t;^— t&be,  tdbt  b^U; — 6H;-^p6^d; — thin^  this. 

COPPLEDUST,  kdp'plKlAst.  S.      PowdCF 
used  in  purifying  metals. 


tbit  tutt  a  share  in  some  common  stock 

or  afTai^. 
CaPABTN^RSHiPy  k6-p&rt'ni^r-ship.  s. 

The  state  of  hearings  an  equal  part,  or 

posaeaasing  an  eqnal  share. 
CoPATAiN,  k6p^4-tb.  a.  (208).  High 

raised,  pointed.  Obsolete. 
CoPAYVA,  k6-p4'vd.  8.  (92).  A  gum 

which  diatiLi  from  a  tree  in  Braail. 
Cope,  k6pe.  s.   Any  thing  with  which 

the  head  is  covered ;  a  sacerdotal  cloak, 

worn  in  sacred  ministration ;  any  thing 

which  is  spread  aver  the  head. 
To  C0PE5  k6pe.  V.  a.  To  cover^as  with 

a  cope  i  to  contend  with,  to  oppose. 
To  CopE»  k6pe.  v.  n.  To  contend,  to 

Mxuggle,  to  strive. 
Copier,  k6p'p^-ikT.  s.  One  that  copies, 

a  transcriber  ;  a  plagiary,  an  imitator. 
CopiHC,  k^'pfaig.  s.  The  upper  tire  of^ 

masonry  which  covers  the  wall.       * 
Copious,  k^^p^-ds.  a.  Plentiful,  abun- 
dant, abounding  in  words  or  images. 
Copiously,  k^'p^-ds-l^.  ad.  Plenti&l 

ly,  abundantly,  in  great  quantities  (   at 

large,  diffusely. 
Copiousness,  kVp£-^-n£s.  s.  Plenty, 

abundance  ;  exuberance  of  style. 
CopLANp,   k6p1^nd.  s.     A  piece  of 

^fround  which  terminates  with  an  acute 

^uigle. 
Copped,  k6p'pM,  or  k6pt.  a.  (366). 

Rising  to  a  top  or  head. 
CoppfiiL,  k6p'p^l.  8.    An  instrument 

used  in  chymistry.    Its  use  is  to  try  and 

purify  gold  and  silver. 
Copper,  k^p'pdr.  s.  (98).  One  of  the 

SIX  primitiTe  metals. 
Copper,  k6p'pftr.  s.   A  boiler  larger 

than  a  moveable  pot 
Copper  NOSE,  k^'p&r^^se.  s.   A  red 


Copperplate,  k6p-pfir-pl4te'.  s.     A 

plate  on  which  pictures  are  engraven. 
Cop  PER  WORK,   kop'pdr-wArk.    s.    A 

place  where  copper  is  manu&ctured. 
Copperas,  k6p'pih'-^.  s.    A  kind  of 

vitriol. 
Coi»FE« SMITH,  k&p'piirrsinith.  s.  One 

thait  manufiustores  com>eF. 
Copp«:kworm,  k6p'pur-wArm.  s.    A 

^ttle  worm  in  ships  ;  »  worm  breeding 

in  one's  hand. 
Coppery,  k6p'piir-^.  a.     Coataining 

copper. 
Coppice,    k6p^pl8.    s.    (142).     Low 

w9od9  cut  «t  sUted  times  for  ^cL 


CoppLED,  kop'pid.  a.  (359).  Rising  in 

a  conick  form. 
Copse,  k6ps.  8.    Short  wood. 
To  Copse,  k6ps.  v.  a.    To  preserve 

underwoods.* 
Copula,  k6p'ii-ld.  s.  (92).   The  word 

which  unites  tlie  subject  and  predicate 

of  a  proposition. 
To  Copulate,  k6p'u*Ute.  v.  a.   To 

unite,  to  conjoin. 
To  Copulate,  k6p'u-l&te.  v.  n.   To 

come  together  as  different  sexes. 
Copulation,  k6p'u-14-sh^n.  s.    The 

congress  or  embrace  of  the  twcr  sexes. 
Copulative,  kop'u-li-tiv.  a.    (157). 

A  term  of  grammar. 
Copy,  kop'p^.   a-  (482).  A  tr^mscript 

from  the  archetype  or  original ;  an  indi- 
vidual book,  as  a  good  and  fair  copy ;  the 

original,  tlie  archetype ;  a  picture  drawn 

from  another  picture. 
Copy-book,  k6p'p^-b66k.  s,    A  book 

in  which  copies  are  written  for  learners 

to  imitate. 
Copyhold,  k6p'p^-h6ld.  s.   A  tenure 

for  which  the  tenanthath  noUiing  to  show 

but  the  copy  of  the  rolls  made  by  tlic 

steward  of  has  lord's  court. 
Copyholder,  k6p'p^-h6l-dftr.  s.   Onq 

that  is  possessed  of  land  in  copyhold. 
To  Copy,  kop'p^.  v.  a.  To  transcribe, 

to  write  after  an  original ;  to  imitate,  to 

propose  in  imitation. 
To  Copy,  k6p'p6.  v.  n.    To  do  any 

thing  in  imitation  of  something  else. 

pies  writing  or  pictures. 

To  Coc^et,  k6-kdt'.  v.  a.  (415).  To 
treat  witli  an  appearance  of  amorous  ten- 
derness. 

CoqtrETRY,  ko-k^t'r^.  s.  Aflectation 
of  amorous  advances. 

CoquETTE,  k6-k^t'.  s.  A  gay,  airy 
girl,  who  endeavours  to  attract  iK)tice. 

Coracle,  k6r'4-kl.  s,  A  boat  used  in 
Wales  by  fishers. 

Coral,  k6r'4L  a.  Red  coral  is  a  plant 
of  great  hardness  and  stony  nature  while 
growing  in  the  water,  as  it  is  after  long 
exposure  to  tJie  air ;  the  piece  of  coral 
which  children  use  as  a  plaything. 

fC7*  W®  sometimes  hear  this  word  pro- 
nounced Curra/;  but  this  is  contrary  to 
all  our  pronouncing  Dictionaries,,  and 
ought  to  be  avoided. 
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iC^  (559).p— Fite,  fir,  ftU,  f&t;— m^,  in^t;--plne,  pin;— - 
(150).  Con- 


Cqeallinb,  k6r'ti*in. 

Bisting  of  coral. 
Coralline,  k6r'il-iii*  s.  Coralline  is 

a  sea^plant  used  in  miedicine. 

CORALLOID,    or   CORO^OIDAL)    1^6t'» 

&U16i(t,  k6r4l.l6id'&l.  a.  ResembUng 
coral. 

Cor  A  NT,  k^-rint'.  s.  A  nimble  spright- 
ly dance.  • 

Cor  RAN,  k6r1)dn.  s.  (168).  An  alms 
basket,  -a  gift,  an  alms. 

CoRPEiLs,  k6r1)6lz.  8.  Little  baskets 
used  in  fortification,  filled  with  earth. 

Corbel,  kOr'b^l.  s.  In  architecture, 
the  representation  of  a  basket. 

Cord,  k6id.  s.  A  rope,  a  string;  a 
quantity  of  wood  for  fiiel ;  a  pile  eight  feet 
long,  fix  IT  \%\u  and  four  broad. 

Cord-maker,  k6rd'm4-k{^.  s*  One 
whose  trade  is  to  make  ropes,  a  rope- 
maker. 

Cord- WOOD,  k6rd'wtid.  s.  Wood  piled 
up  for  fuel. 

To  Cord,  k6rd.  v.  a.  To  bind  with 
ropes. 

Cordage,  k6r'dldje.  s*  (90).  Aquan- 

^   tity  of  ^ords. 

Corded,  k6r'dW.  a.  Made  of  ropes. 

Cordelier,  k6r-d*-l^Ar'.  s.  (275).  A 
iranciscan  friar,  so  named  from  the  cord 
which  serves  him  for  a  cincture. 

Cordial,  kbr'j^-dl.  s.  (294)  (576).  A 
medicine  that  increases  tlie  force  of  the 
heart,  orquickens  the  circulation ;  any  me- 
dicine tliat  increases  strengtii ;  any  thing 
that  comfort.i,  gladdens,  and  ex]iilarate». 

CCJ*  There  is  certainly  a  tendency  in  the  (/as 
well  asin  tl)c  rto  slide  into  a  soft  hissing 
sound  when  preceded  by  the  accent,  and 
followed  by  a  diphthong  or  a  diphthongal 
vowel,  commencing  vnth  the  sound  of  e. 
This,is  evident  by  the  current  pronuncia- 
tion of  immediate,  verdure,  &c.  as  if  writ- 
ten immtjiate,verjure,  &c.  (294) ;  and  this 
pronunciation  is  so  agreeable  to  the  geni- 
us of  our  language,  Uiatthc  organs  slide 
into  it  insensibh .  Mr.  Sheridan,  in  order 
to  mark  this  sound,  has  adopted  tfie_y,  and 
spelled  the  word  Cor-dyai :  and  if^'  is  here 
articulated  as  a  consonant,  as  is  intended, 
its  connexion  with  d  produces  a  sound  so 
near  the  hiss  in  Cor-je-aU  »s  to  be  with 
dilficdlty  disUnpruished  from  it. 

Cordial,  k6r'j^.4!.  a.  Reviving,  invi- 
gorating ^  sincere,  hearty. 

Cordiality,  kOi?lj6-dl''6-ti.  s.  Rela- 
tion to  the  heart ;  sincerity. 

C9RD1  ALLY,k6r'j^-dl.W.  ad.  Sincerely, 

-  heartily. 


Core,  k^re.  s.   The  heart;  the  inner 

part  of  any  thing ;  the  inner  part  of  a  froitg 
which  contains  the  kernel;  the  matter 
contained  in  a  boil  or  sore. 

Coriaceous,  k6-r^-&'shfts.a.  Consist- 
ing of  leather ;  of  .a  substance  resemblmg 
leather. 

Coriander,  k&-r^-ILn'ddr.  s.  (98).  A 
plant. 

CoRiNTti,  kdr-rin.  s.  A  small  fhiit 
commonly  called  ciurant,  which  see. 

(^ORINTHIAN,  k6-rln'M^-to«  s.  Is  ge- 
nerally reckoned  the  Iburth  of  the  five 
orders  of  architecture. 

Cork,  k6rk.  s.  A  glandiferous  tree,  in 
all  re8]>ects  like  the  ilex,  ezceptmgthe 
bark ;  the  bark  of  the  cork  tree  used  for 
stopples  i  the  stopple  of  a  bottle. 

To  Cork,  kork*  v.  a.  To  put  coiits 
mto  bottles. 

CoftKiNG-piifr,  k6r-klng-pln^  8.  A  pin 
of  the  largest  size. 

Corky,  kOr'k^.  a.  Consisting  of  cork. 

Cormorant,  k6r'in6-r4nt.  s.  A  bird 
that  prays  upon  fish ;  a  glutton. 

Corn,  k6iTi.  s.  1  he  seeds  which  grow 
in  ears,  not  in  pods;  grun  unreaped; 
grain  in  tlie  e»r,  vet  unthreshed ;  an  ex- 
crescence on  the  jbot,  hard  and  painful. 

To  Corn,  k6m.  v.  a.  To  salt,  t6  sprin- 
kle with  salt ;  to  form  into  small  grains. 

CoRN-FiELD,  k6m'fc61d.  s.  A  field 
where  com  is  growing. 

Corn-flag,  korn'fl^g.  s.  A  plant:  the 
leaves  are  like  those  of  the  fleiir-de-lis. 

Corn-floor,  kbni'flore.  s.  The  floor 
where  com  is  stored. 

Corn-flower,  k6m'fl66-»ir,  s.  The 
blue  bottle. 

Corn-land,  kAm'Iand*  s.  Land  ap- 
propriated to  the  production  of  grain. 

Corn-mill,  korn'mil.  s.  A  mill  to 
g^ind  com  into  meal. 

Corn-pipe,  korn'pipe.  s.  A  pipe  made 

X  by  slitting  thp  joint  of  a  green  stai  of  com. 

Corschandler,  ki^rn'tshind-lAr.  s. 
One  that  retails  com. 

CoRn  CUTTER.  k6ni'kdt-tAr.  a.  A  man 
whose  profession  it  is  to  extirpate  corns 
from  the  toot. 

Cornel,  k^r'nil 

CoRNKL«AN-TREE,kdr-ne1^-in-tri^  [ 
8.    The  Comel-trec,  beareth  the  fruit 
commonly  called  the  comelian  cherry. 

CoRNEovs,  k6r'nMs.  a.  Homey,  of  a 
substance  resembling  bom. 

CoRKRR,  k^r'niLr.  s.  (98).  An  angle; 
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.a  MCffct  or  remote  place ;  the  extKinitief, 

the  utmost  limit 
CoBjrBa-sTONK,k6i/nAr-st6iie^B.  The 
stone  that  unites  the  two  walla  at  the 
comer. 
CoAwBRWisB,  kdm'n&r-wbe.  ad.  Di- 
agooatty. 

CoAUBT)  k^r'n^  a.  (99).  A  musical 
iiutTinDent  blown  with  the  mouth;  a 
companjr  or  troop  of  horae,  in  this  sense 
obsiAete ;  the  officer  that  bears  the  stand- 
surd  of  a  troop ;  Comet  of  a  horse  is  the 
lowestpart  of  nis  pastern  that  runs  round 
the  coffin. 

CoaNic£,k6r^nU.  s.  (142).  The  high- 
est projection  of  a  wall  or  column. 

Cornicle,  k6r'nlk-kl.s,  (405).  A  little 
horn. 

C0RWIGBROU89  k^r-nldje^^-rAs.  a, 
Homedy  harin^  horns. 

Cornucopia,  kdr-nd-kA'p^-6.  8.  The 
horn  of  plenty. 

To  CoRKUTE,  kdr-nfite'.  v.a.  To  be- 
stow homs^  to  cuckold. 

Cork G TED,  k6r-nu'tW.  a.  Grafted 
with  horns,  cuckolded. 

CoRNrTO,  k6r-n(i't6.  8.  Italian,  A 
man  homed,  a  cuckold. 

CoRNT,  k6r'n^.  a.  Strong  or  hard  like 
horn,  homy;  producins^  grain  or  com. 

C0R01.1.0RABY,  k6r'o-ldr-^.  s.  (168). 
The  conchision ;  an  inference. 

OCj*  Dr.  Johnson,'  Mr.  Sheridan,  Dr.  Ash, 
W.  Johnston,  Buchanan^  Entick,  and 
Smith,  accent  thia  word  on  the  tirst;  and 
Dr.  Kenrick,  Scott,  Perry,  and  Bailey,  on 
the  second  sylUible.  The  we ig^it  of  autiio- 
rity  is  certainly  for  the  accentuation  I  have 
ai^apted,  and  snalogy  seems  to  confimt 
this  authority.  For  as  the  word  is  derived 
from  Corallariamy  with  the  accent  on  U)e 
antepeauitimate,  our  pronunciation  of  this 
word  g^eneraily  lays  an  additional  accent 
on  the  first  syllable,  which,  when  the 
wnrd  Is  shortened  by  dropping  a  syllable 
in  <7oro//arf,  becomes  tlie  principal  accent, 
as  in  a  thousand  other  instances.— See 

ACADEMT. 

CoROi7Ai.9k^'6-ndl.8.(168).  Acrown, 

agarlafidL 
CoRONAi.,  kdr-^'nftl.  a.  Bekmging  to 

the  top  of  the  head. 
CoRovARY,  kdr'o-nftr-^.   a«    Relating 

to  a  crown ;  it  is  applied  in  anatomy  to  ar- 

tefies  finicied  to  encompass  the  heart  in 

the  manner  of  a  nrland. 
CoROBATiov,  kor-^-R^'sh^n.  s.   The 
*  act  or  solemnity  of  crowning  a  kingj  the 

ponspor  aaMmbly  present  at  a  cooooation. 
CoROjffBRy  k6r'6HQ(ir.    s.    An  officer 
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whose  duty  it  is  to  inquire  how  any  vi^ 
lent  death  was  occasioned. 

(..ORONET,  k6r'6-n6t.  s.  An  inferior 
crown  worn  by  the  nobility. 

Corporal,  k6r'pA-ril.  s.  (168).  The 
lowest  officer  of  the  infantry;  a  low  sea- 
officer. 

CoRFORALy  k6r^p6-r&I.  a.  Relating  to- 
the  body,  belonging  to  the  body  j  mate- 
rial, not  spiritual. 

CoRPOHALiTy,k6r-p6-r4r^-ti.  8.  The 
quality  of  being  embodied. 

CoRPORALLY,k6r'p6-rAl-i.  ad.  Bodily. 

Corporate,  k6r'p&*r^te.  a.  (91). 
United  in  a  body  or  community. 

Corporation,  kOr-p6-r4'dhAn.  s.  A 
body  politick. 

CoRPOREAL,k6r-p^r£-il.  a.  Having  a 
body,  not  immaterial. 

Corporeity,  k6r-p6-ri'i-ti.  s.  Ma- 
teriality, bodylincss. 

Corps,  kire.  s.  Plural,  kArz.  A  body 
of  forces. 

J*  Perhaps  it  is  the  unplcasing  idea  this 
word  suggests,  when  pronounced  in  the 
English  muiner,  tliat  has  fixed  it  in  the 
French  pronunciation.  Nolliing'  can  be' 
mc»re  friprhtful  to  an  elegtint  car  thaji  tlie 
sound  it  has  from  the  moutli  of  tliose  who 
are  wholly  unacquainted  with  its  fasliion- 
abie  and  military  usa^c. 

\-)oHPSE,  k6i'p8.  s.  (168).  A  carcase,  a 
dead  body,  a  corse. 

s.oRPULENCE,k6r'pii-lensc.  )       „  . 

0RpuLENCY,k6r'pu-lCn-s6.5  *' 
kiness  of  body,  fleshiness.  , 
ORpuLENT,  kor'pu-ldnt.  a.    Fleshy, 
bulky. 

CoRPuscLE,k6r'piis-8l.  s.  (35l)(405). 
A  small  body,  an  atom. 

('oRPuscuLAR,k6r-piis'ku-lar.  1 

CoRPUscuLAKiAN,  k6r-p6s-kii-  >  a. 
li'r^-an,  J 

Relating  to  bodies,  comprising  bodies. 

loCoRRADE,   kor-rade'.  v.  a.  (168).. 
To  rub  ofT,  to  scrape  tog-ether. 

('oRRADiATioN,  k^t-fd-dd-i'shiin.  8. 
A  conjunction  of  rays  in  one  point. 

To  Correct,  kor-rekt'.  v. a.  To  pu* 
nish,  to  chastise  ;  to  amend ;  to  ob^-iate 
the  qualities  of  one  ingredient  by  another. 

Correct,  kor-rekt'.  a.  Revised  or  fi- 
nished with  exactness. 

CoRRECTiON,k6r-rek'shAn.  s.  Punish- 
ment, discipline  ;  amendment ;  that  which 
is  substituted  in  the  place  of  any  things 
^  wrong*)  reprehension  ;  abatement  of  nox- 
ious qualities,  by  tlic  addition  of  some- 
thing contrary. 
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QoRRECTioNUR,  k6r-r^k'shAn-6r,  s. 
A  jail  bird.  Obsolete. 

Corrective,  k6r-r6k'tiv.  a.  (157). 
Having  the  power  to  alter  or  obviate  any 
bad  quatities. 

Corrective,  k6r-r^k'tiv.  s.  That 
which  has  the  power  of  altering  or  obvi- 

^  ating  any  thing  amiss ;  limitation,  restric- 
tion. 

Correctly,  k6r-r^kt16.  ad.  Accu- 
rately, exactly.' 

Correctness,  k6r-r^t'n^.  a.  Accu- 
racy, exactness. 

Corrector,  k6r-r6k'tdr.  s.  (98).  He 
that  amends,  or  alters,  l^y  punishment; 
he  that  revises  any  thing  to  free  it  from 
faults ;  such  an  ingi*edient  in  a  composi- 
tion as  guards  against  or  abates  the  force 
of  another. 

ToCoRRELATE,  kof-re-Utc'.  v.n.  To 
have  a  reciprocal  relation,  as  father  and 
Bon« — See  Counterbalance. 

Correlate,  k6r'r^-ldte.  s.  One  that 
stands  in  tlie  opposite  relation. 

Correlative,  kor-rd'a-tiv.  a.  Hav> 
ing  a  reciprocal  relation. 

Correlativeness,  k6r-rdl'i-tiv-nfes. 
8.  The  state  of  being  correlative. 

Correption,  k6r-r6p'sh<in.  s.  Chid- 
ing, reprehension,  reproof  ^ 

To  t -or respond,  kor-rc-sp6nd'.  v.  n. 
To  suit,  to  answer,  to  fit;  to  keep  up 
commerce  with  another  by  alternate  let- 
ters. 

Correspondence,  k6r-r^' 
sp6n'd^nse. 

Correspondency,  k6r 
sp6n'den-s^. 
tion,  reciprocal  adaptation  of  one  thing  to 
anoUier;  intercourse,  reciprocal  intelli- 
gence ;  friendstiip,  interchange  of  offices 
or  civilities. 

CoRRESPONDENT,k6r-r6-sp6n'd^nt.  a, 
Suitable,  adapted,  answerable. — See  To 
Collect. 

Correspondent,  k&r-r6-sp6n'd^nt.  s. 
One  with  whom  intelligence  or  commerce 
is  kejit  up  by  mutual  messages  or  letters. 

CoRRESPONSivE,  koF-r^-spon'-siv.  a. 
Answerable,  adapted  to  any  tiling. 

CoRRiDOR,k6r-rc-dAre'.  s.  The  covert 
way  lying  round  a  fortification ;  a  gallery 
or  long  isle  round  about  a  building. 

Corrigible,  k6r'r6-je-bl.  a.  (405). 
That  which  may  be  altered  or  amended; 
punishable. — See  To  Collect. 

CoR'Ri  v  AL,  kor-ri'val.  s.  Rival,  compc- 
titor. 

CoRRiVALRY,k6r-rl'val-rc:.s.  Compe- 
ijtion. 
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Corroboravt,    k6r-r4b'A-rtot.      su 

Having  the  power  to  give  strength. 
To  Corroborate,  k6r-r^b'6-rAte.  v. 

a.  To  confirm,  to  establish ;  to  strengthen, 

to  make  strong. 
Corroboration,  k6r-r6b-6-r4'8b^, 

s.  The  act  of  strengthenine  or  confirming. 
Corroborative,  k6r-rob'6-rA-t\v.  a. 

Having  the  power  of  increasing  strength. 
To  Corrode,  k6r-r6de'.  v.  a.  To  eat 

away  by  degrees,  to  wear  away  gradaally. 
Corrodent,  k6r-r6'd^nt.  a.  Haying 

the  power  of  corroding  or  wasting. 
CoRRODiBLE,  k6rrr6'di-bl.  a-  (405). 

Possible  to  be  consumed. 
CoRRosiBiLiTY,  kor-ro-s^-bU'^-t^.  «. 

Possibility  to  be  coiisunjied  by  a  men- 
struum. 
CoRRosiBLE,  k6r-r6'sd-bl.  a.    (405.) 

Possible  to  be  consumed  by  a  menstruum. 
CoRROSiBLENESs,  koF-ro's^-bl-nds.  s. 

Su.sceptibility  of  corrosion. 
CoRRosioN,k6r-r6'zhdn.s.(45!).Thc 

power  of  eating  or  wearing  away  by  de- 
grees. 
Corrosive,  k6r-r6's!v.  a.  (428).  Hav- 
ing the  power  of  wearing  away  j  having 

the  quality  to  fret  or  vex. 
Corrosive,  k6r-r6'siv.  s.  (140).  That 

which  has  the  quality  of  wastipg  snv 

thing  away ;  that  which  has  the  power  of 

giving  pain. 
Corrosively,  k6r-r6'slv-l^.  ad.  Like 

a  corrosive  ;  with  the  power  of  corrosion. 
Corrosiveness,     k6r-r6'siv-nis.    s. 

Tlie  quality  of  corroding  or  eating  away, 

acrimony. 
CoRRUGANT,  k6r'-r^-g&nt.   a.  (503). 

Having  tlie  power  of  contracting  into 

wrinkles. 
To   Corrugate,   kor'rft-gite.    v.  a. 

(91).  To  wrinkle  or  purse  up. 
Corrugation,     k<ir-rii-sg^'shftn.    s. 

Contraction  into  wrinkles. 
To  Corrupt,  k6r-r6pt'.  v.  a.  To  turn 

from  a  sound  to  a  putrescent  state,  to  in- 

feet ;  to  deprave,  to  destroy  integrity,  to 

vitiate. 
To  Corrupt,  k^r-ript'.  v.  n.  To  be- 
come putrid,  io  grow  rotten.— See  To 

Collect. 
CoRRUPT,k6r-riipt'.  a.  Vicious,  tainted 

With  wickedness. 
Corrupter,  k6r-rAp'tAr.  s.  He  that 

taints  or  vitiates. 
Corruptibility^  k&r-rdp-t^-bU'i't^- 

8.  Possibility  to  be  corrupted. 
CoRR«;pTiBLE,k6r-rup't^-bl.a.  (405). 

Susceptibility  of  corruption ;  possible  to 

be  vitiated. 
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0;j*  Some  af&cted  speakers  have  done  aU  in 
their  power  to  remove  the  accent  of  t^iis 
ward  from  the  second  to  the  6rst  syUable ; 
tftjnks  to  the  difficulty  of  pronouncing  it  in 
this  manner,  they  have  not  yet  effected 
their  purpose.  Those  who  have  the  least 
repaid  for  the  sound  of  their  language, 
ought  to  resist  this  novelty  with  all  their 
might ;  for  if  it  once  gain  ground,  it  is 
sure  ta  triumph.  The  difficulty  of  pro- 
nouncing it,  and  the  iU  sound  it  produces, 
will  recommend  it  to  the  fasfiionable 
worid,  who  are  as  proud  to  distinguish 
themselves  by  an  oddity  in  language  as 
in  dress^-^See  Ikcoicparablis» 

CoRB.upTiBLEKKss,k6r-ri'^p'td4)l-nis. 
a.    SuflceptibHity  of  corruption . 

CoiimtFPTiBLT,k6r-rfip't6-bIi.  ad.  In 
such  a  manner  as  to  be  corrupted. 

CoRHUPTioK,  kor-rip'shfin.  s.  The 
principle  by  which  bodies  tend  to  the  se- 
paration of  their  parts ;  wickedness,  per- 
version of  principles ;  putrescence ;  mat- 
ter or  pus  in  a  sore ;  the  means  by  which 
»ny  thui|r  ^  vitiated,  depravation. 

CouKUPvivii,  k6r-rAp'tiv.  a.  Having 
tlie  quaUty  of  tainting  or  vitiating. 

CoaRUPTLEfts,  k6t-rflpt'l^s.  a.  Insus- 
ceptible of  corruption,  undecaying. 

CoBRUPTLY,  k6T-nipt1^.  ad.  With 
corruption,  with  taint ;  viciously,  contra- 
ry to  poritj'. 

Corruptness,  k6r-rApt'n&i.  s.  The 
quality  of  corruption,  putrescence ;  \ice. 

Corsair,  k^r'sire.  s.  (168).  A  pirate. 

Corse,  k^rse.  s.  JPoetically.  A  dead 
body,  a  carcase. 

Corslet,  k^rslAt.  s.  A  light  armour 
for  the  fove-part  of  the  body. 

Cortical,  k6r't6-kaL  a.'  Barky,  be- 
longing to  the  rind. 

Corticated,  k6p't^.k4-tM,  a.  Re- 
sembfing  the  bark  of  a  tree. 

CoRTicosE,  k6r-td-k6se^  a.  Full  of 
bark. 

CoRVETTo,  k&r-v£t't&.  8.  The  curvet. 

CoRvacAVT,k^rds'kant.  a.  Glitter- 
ing-  by  flashes,  flashing. 

CoRcrscATjoN,  k6r-(lis-k4'shtlin.  s. 
Flash,  quick  vibration  of  light. 

CoRTMBiATSD,  kb^Xvafb^^k^M.  a. 
Garnished  with  branches  of  berries. 

CoRTMsiFERous,  k6r4m-bifdr-As.  &. 
Bearing  fruit  or  berries  in  bunches. 

X^oRTMRus,  k6-rltii'bfla.  s.  Amongst 
ancient  botanists,  clusters  of  beiTies  ; 
amongst  modem  botanists,  a  compounded 
discous  flower ;  such  sre  the  flowers  of 
^imi€9  mtdfiosKOkcnk  inaiygolds. 
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Cosier,  ko'zii^-iir.  s.  A  botcher. 
Obsolete. 

CosMETicK,  k&z-mdt1k.  a.    Beautify. 

ing. 
Cosmic  AL,  k6z'm£-kal.  a.  Relatim^to 

the  world ;  rising  or  setting  with. the  suit. 
Cosmic  ALLY,  k6z'm£-kul-t.  ad.  With 

the  sun. 
Cosmogony,  k6z-m6g'g6-n6.   (518). 

The  rise  or  birth  of  tlie  world,  the  crea- 
tion. 
CosMooRAPHER,  k6z-m6g'f^r4-fiir.  s. 

(518).    One  who  writes  a  description  of 

the  world. 

CosMOORAPHiCAL,k6z-m6-grdf^-k4l. 
a.  (509).  Relating  to  a  general  descrip- 
tion of  the  world. 

CosMOORAPHicALLY,  koz-mA-grSf^- 
'  k&l'^.  ad.  In  a  manner  relating  Jto 
the  structure  of  the  world. 

Cosmography,  k6z-mog'gr4-f6.  s. 
The  science  of  tlie  general  sjstem  of  tlte 
world  ;  a  general  description  of  the  uni- 
verse (518). 

Cosi40poLiTAN,k6a»m6-p6r£-tan.  > 

Cosmopolite,  k6z-m6p'6-lite*  5  ^' 
(156).  A  citizen  of  the  world,  one  who 
is  at  home  in  every  place. 

Cost,  k6st.  s.  The  pri<;p  of  any  thing'; 
charge,  expense  ;  loss,  detriment. 

To  Cost,  kost.  v.  n.  To  be  bought 
for,  to  be  had  at  a  price. 

Costal,  k6s'tdl.  a.  Belonging  to  the 
ribs. 

Costard,  kos'tard.  s*  A  head,  an 
apple  round  and  bulky  like  tlic  head. 

Costive,  kos'liv.  a.  (157).  Bound  in 
the  body ;  close. 

CosTivENEs^M^osViv-nds.  s.  The 
state  of  the  boiay  in  which  excretion  is 
obstructed. 

Costliness,  k6st'16-n^s.  s.  Sumptu* 
ousness,  expensivencss. 

Costly,  k6st'l(!:.  a.  Sumptuous,  ex- 
pensive. 

Cot,  k6t.  s.  A  small  house,  a  huti  a 
mean  habitation. 

Cotangent,  ko-tan'j^nt.  s.  The  tan- 
gent of  an  arch  which  is  the  compliment 
of  ^another  to  ninety  degrees. 

Cotemporary,    k6-t6m'p6-rd-r6.    a. 

.    Living  at  the  sJ^^time,  coetaneous. 

Gotland,  k6t'laAa.  s.  Land  append- 
ant to  a  cottage. 

Cotquean,  kot^kw^ne.  s.  Amanwho 
busies  himself  with  women's  affairs. 

Cottage,  k6t't4ge.  s.  (90).  A  hut, 
a  meui  habitation. 
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.  Cottager,  k6t't4-jiir.  s.  One  who 
lives  in  a  hut  or  cottage ;  one  who  lives 
in  the  common,  witliovit  paying  rent. 

Cottier,  kot'y^r.  s.  (113).  One  who 
inhabits  a  cot 

Cotton,  k6t'tn.  s.  (170).  The  down 
of  the  cotton-ti-ee ;  a  plant. 

Cotton,  kot'tn.  s.  Cloth  or  stuff  made 
of  cotton. 

To  Cotton,  k6t'tn.  v.  n.  To  rise  with 
a  nap ;  to  cement,  to  unite  -with. 

To  Couch,  k6\'itsh.  v.  n.  (313),  To  lie 
down  in  a  place  of  repose ;  to  lie  down 
on  the  knees,  as  a  beast  to  rest;  to  lie 
down,  in  ambush ;  to  stoop  or  bend  do wn, 
in  fear,  in  pain. 

To  Couch,  k6\!itsh.  v,  a.  To  lay  on  a 
place  of  repose  ;  to  lay  down  any  thing 
in  a  4ratuni ;  to  bed,  to  hide  in  another 
body;  to  include  secretly,  to  hide;  to 
fiaf  the  spear  in  the  rest ;  to  depress  the 
film  that  overspreads  the  pupil  of  the  eye. 

Couch,  koutsh.  s.  A  seat  of  repose ; 
a  layer,  a  stratum. 

CoucHANT,  k6^h'dnt.  a.  Lying 
down,  squatting. 

CoucHEE,  kdd'she^.  s.  French,  Bed 
time,  the  time  of  visiting  late  at  night ; 
opposite  to  Levee. 

CoucHER,  k6^h'i\r.  8.  He  that 
couches  or  depresses  cataracts. 

CoucHFELLow,  k6^tsh'fi^l-lA.  8.  Bed- 
fellow, companion. 

CoucHGRASs,  k6{ltsh'gr£U.  8.  A  weed, 

Cove,  k6ve,  s.  A  small  creek  or  bay; 
a  shelter,  a  cover. 

Covenant,  kuv'd-nint.  s.  (165)  (503). 
A  contract,  a  stipulation ;  a  compact ;  a 
writing  containing  the  terms  or  agree 
ment 

To  Covenant,  kilv'6-nant.  v.  n.  To 
bargain,  to  stipulate. 

Coven  ANT  EE,kiiv'e-nan-t^i''.  s.  Apar 
ty  to  a  covenant,  a  stipulator,  a  bargainer. 

Covenanter,  kiiv'6-n4n-tdr.  s.  One 
who  takes  a  covenant.  A  word  introdu- 
ced in  the  civil  wsu'S. 

To  Cover,  k.Vtir.  v.  a.  (165).  To 
overspread  any  thing  with  something  else; 
to  conceal  under  something-  laid  over ;  to 
hide  by  supc  racial  appearances;  to  over- 
whelm, to  buiy;  to  shelter,  to  conceal 
from  harm;  to  brood  on;  to  copulate 
with  a  female  ;  to  weai*  the  hat. 

Cover,  kuv'iir.  s.  (98).  Any  thing 
that  is  laid,  over  anotlier ;  a  concealment, 
a  screen,  a  veil ;  shelter,  defence. 

Covering,  k&v'iir-ing,  Si  Di*ess,  ves- 
ture. 


CovEBLKT,  ki^v'Ar-ldt.  s.  (99).  The 
outermost  of  the  bed-clothes. 

CovEHT,  kftv'drt.  8.  (98).  A  shelter, 
a  defence ;  a  thicket,  or  hiding-plaee. 

CoYERT,  kdv'Art,  a.  Sheltered,  se- 
cret, bidden,  insidious. 

Covert-way,  kdv'Art-wi'.  s.  A  space 
of  ground  level  with  the  field,  three  or 
four  fathom  broad,  ranging  quite  round 
the  half  moons  or  other  works  toward 
the  countiy. 

Covertly,  kdv'flrt-li.  ad.  Secretly, 
closely. 

Cover TKXss,kdv'tkrt-n^s.s,  Secrecy, 
privacy. 

Coverture,  k(^v't&r«t8hAre.  s*  Shel- 
ter, defence ;  in  faiw,  the  state  sndcon- 
ditionof  a  married  woman. 

To  Covet,  kiv'et.  v.  a.  (99).  To  dc- 
sire  inordinatelv,  to  desire  bey(md  due 
bounds  ;  to  desire  earnestly. 

To  Covet,  kiiv'^t.  v.  n.  To  have  a 
strong  desire. 

Covet  able,  kdy'^t-d-bl.  a.  To  be 
wished  Cbr. 

Covetous,  k^v'MAs.  a.  Inordinately 
desirous ;  inordinately  eag^r  of  money, 
avaricious. 

Gjr'  In  the  pronunciation  of  this  word  and 
its  compounds,  Mr.  Sheridan  has  adopted 
a  vulgarism,  (^  which  one  could  scarcely 

■  have  suspected  him  \  but  pronouncing 
covetthiu  for  co'oetous  is  not  only  a  vulgar- 
ism,  but  contrar)'  to  analofi;y.  All  tliese 
diphthongs  and  diphthongal  vowels  which 
dniw  the  preceding^«onsonsnts  to  aspira- 
tion  are  such  as  commence  with  the  sound 
of  e/  which,  fW>m  its  neamess  to  the  aound 
of  double  e,  and  the  nearness  of  this  sound 
to  the  commencing  somid  of/,  approaches 
to  the  hissing  sound  of «,  2,  and  toft  c,  and 
in  the  absence  of  accent  coalesces  with 
them.  7* and  D  being  formed  in  the  same 
seat  of  sound  as  the  «,  z,  and  sofl  c,  when 
the  accent  is  beibre  them,  easily  sUde  in- 
to the  same  sound  before  similar  vowe^, 
but  never  before  any  other :  for  we  mignt 
with  as  much  propriety  pronounce  cala- 
mitotu  and  neceMi toiw,  ctUatniuhuM  and  ne- 
ceuiuhnu^  as  covetoiut  ccneuhw  (459). 

Covetously,  k(iv'v^-tAs-16.  ad.  Ava- 
riciouflly,  eagerly. 

CovETousNEss,  kdv^-v^-tAs-A^.  s. 
Avarice,  eagerness  of  gain. 

Covey,  kAv'v^.  8.  (165).  A  hatch,  an 
old  bird  with  her  young  ones;  a  number 
of  birds  togetlier. 

Cough,  ko^  s.  (321).^  A  convnlsion 
of  the  lungs. 

To  Cough,  k6f.  v.  n.    To  haw  the 
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longs  conTulsed,  to  make  a  noise  in  en- 
^exmoxmg  to  evacoate  the  peccant  mat- 
ter from  the  kings. 

To  CouoH,  k&f.  V.  a.  (591).  To  eject 
by  a  cough. 

CoueHEK,  k&ffar.  ».  (98%  One  that 
coughs. 

CoTiNG,  k6'vlng.  s.  A  term  in  building, 
used  of  houses  that  project  over  the 


To  support,  to  patronise,  to  make  a  show 
of;  to  encoiunge. 

Countenances,  k6Wt£-nan4ftr.  s. 
One  that  countenances  or  supports  ano- 
ther. 

Counter,  kA^m'tflr.  s.  (98).  A  false 
piece  oi  money  used  as  a  means  of  rec- 
koning; the  form  on  which  goods  are 
viewed  and  money  told  in  a  shop. 


giwiad-plot;  a  particukr  form  of  ceiling.  Counter,  k66n'tAr.  ad.  Contrary  to, 


Could,  kM.  (330).  The  imperfect  pre- 

terit  of  can.— See  the  word  Bebk. 
Coulter  .  k6le'tflr.  s.  (318).  The  sharp 
iron  of  the  ploagh  which  cuts  the  earth. 
CousciL,k66n'8il.8.(313).  An  assem- 
bly of  persons  met  together  in  consulta- 
tion: persons  csUed  together  to  be  con- 
salted ;  the  body  of  privy  counsellors. 
<^ouKciL-BOARi>,     k6Qn'sil-b6rd.      8. 
Council-table,   table  where  matters  of 
state  are  deliberated. 
Couws£L,  kdiin'M.  s.  (99).  Advice, 
direction ;  deliberation ;  prudence ;  secre- 
cy, the  secrets  intrusted  in  consulting ; 
scheme, purpose,  design ;  those  that  plead 
a  cause,  the  counsellors. 
JCI7*  The  difference  of  Council  apd  Couiutt 
is,  in  cursory  speaking,  almost  undistin- 
gubhable. 
ToCouNSEL,  kddn's^l.  V.  a.  (99).  To 
give  advice  or  counsel  to  any  person ;  to 
adfise  any  thing. 
CocNSELLABLi&,k66n'8^1-4.bL  a.  Wil- 
ling to  receive  and  follow  advice. 
CoevssLLOR,k66n^sdl-l^r.8.  One  that 
gives  advice  %  confidant,  bosom  friend ; 
«ne  whose  province  is  to  deliberate  and 
advise  upon  public  affahrs;  one  that  is 
conaulted  in  a  case  of  law. 
CouMSELLORSHiP,    k6ftn's^l-15r-shlp. 
s.   The  ofiice  or  post  of  privy  counsellor. 
To  CouHT,  k6£mt.  v.  a.  To  number,  to 
tellV  to  i«ckon,  to  account,  to  consider  as 
having  a  certain  character ;  to  impute  to, 
to  charge  to. 
To  Count,  k6iint.v.n.  (313).  To  lay 

a  scheme ;  to  depend  on. 
'  Count,  k6<int.  s.    Number;  reckon 

mg. 
Count,  k6&iit.  s.  A  title  of  foreign  no- 
bility, an  earl 
Countable,  k6to'ti-b].  a.  That  which 

may  be  numbered. 
CovNTBN-ANCE,k6An'ti  ntose.  s.  The 
fbnnofthefaoe,the  system  of  the  features, 
air,  look ;  confidence  of  mien,  aspect  of 
assurance ;  affeetadon  or  ili-wiU,  as  it  ap- 
pears upon  the  face  ;  patronage,  support. 
To  CouNTEK  ANC  E,  k6{in't6-ntosc,  v.a. 


in  opposition  to ;  the  wrong  way ;  contra- 
ry ways. 

To  Counteract,  k6{ln•t&r-ikt^  v.  a. 
"To  hinder  anything  from  its  effect  by 
contrary  agency. 

To  Counterbalance,  kA(in-t(ir-bdl^ 
I4nse.  V.  a.  To  i^ct  against  with  ah 
opposite  weight, 

(Xj*  We  may  observe,  in  words  compounded 
is^  counter,  an  evident  tendency  to  jthat  dis- 
tinction that  obtainshetw^en  the  noun  and 
the  verb  in  dissyllables.  Tlius  the  verb  to 
counterbalance  has  the  accent  on  tlie  third 
syllable,  and  the  noun  of  the  same  form 
on  the  first,  and  so  of  the  rest  (492). 

Counter  BALAi>Ml9         k6(!m't^4>il* 

linse.  8.     Opposite  weight. 
ToCounterbuff,  k6^-tAr-bAf.  v.  a. 

To  impel ;  to  strike  back. 
CouNTBRBUFF,   k6^'tAr-bflf.    8.     A 

stroke  t^at  produces  a  recoil. 
CouNTERc  ASTER)  k6(in'tflr-k4s-t5r.  s* 

A  book-keeper,  a  caster  of  accounts,  a 

reckoner.    Not  used. 
CouNTERCHANGE,   k66n't&r-tsh&njet 

s.  Exchange,  reciprocation. 
To      COU  NTERC  H  A  NG  E,  k6(in-tAr- 

tshdnje'.  v.  a.  To  give  and  receive. 

Counter  CHARM,  k<i(in-tAr-tshirm'. 
s.  That  by  which  a  charm  is  dissolved. 

ToCou  NT  KKCH  AR  M,k6^-tAr-tsh4^n^ 
v.  a.  To  destroy  the  efl'ect  of  an  enchant- 
ment. 

To  Countercheck,  k6iui-t6r-tshdk. 
V.  a.  To  oppose. 

Countercheck,  kAim'tAr-tshik.  s. 
Stop,  rebuke. 

To  Countkrdraw,  kAAn-tAr-driiw'. 
V.  a.  To  copy  a  design  by  means  of  an 
oiled  paper,  whereon  the  strokes  appear- 
ing  through,  are  traced  with  a  pencil. 

CouNTEREViDENcp,  k6{in-tAr-^v'^- 
d^nse.  s.  Testimony  by  which  the 
deposition  of  some  former  witness  is  op- 
posed. 

To  Counterfeit,  ki^n'tilr-fit.  v.  a. 
To  copy  with  an. intent  to  pass  the  copy 
for  an  original ;  to  imitate,  to  resemble. 
3B 
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GoUNTBRFBiT,  k6<Iin'tCir-f*t.  a.  Forg- 
ed, fictitious ;  deceitful,  hjpocritica!. 

Counterfeit,  k6Wtiir-fit.  s.  One 
who  personates  another,  an  iftinostor; 
sometlung  made  in  imit&tion  of  another  ; 

.  a*  forgery. 

CouNTERFEiTEft,  koiin'tftr-flt-tU*.  s. 
A  forger. 

CouNTERFEiTLT,  k6^n'tftr-fh-!^.  ad. 

'   Falsely,  with  forgery.  » 

*  CouNTERFERMENT,       k6im-t6r-f^r'- 
m^nt.  s.  Ferment  opposed  to  ferment. 

Counterfort,  k6fin4&r-f6rt.  s.  Coun- 
terforts are  pillars  Sening  to  support 

,  walls  subject  to  bulge. 

CouNTERGAGE,  k6iin'tflr*g4je.  s.     A 


CouNT£RPACE,kd^'tdr-p&se.  s.  Con- 
trary measure. 
Counterpane,  k6{m't{^r-p4ne.   s.   A 

coverlet  for  i  bed,  or  any  thing  clf^ 

woven  in  squares. 
Counterpart,  kA^'tto-pirt. ».  The 

correspondent  part. 
Cou  nterplea,  k6(Ui'ti^r-pi^.  s.  In  la\r, 

a  replication. 
TaCoUKTERPLOT,  k6{lIl<til^•*pl5t^  v.a. 

To  oppose  one  machine  by  another. 
Counterplot,  k6i^'ti!^r-pl6t  s.   An 

artHice  opposed  to  an  artifice. 
CoiJNirERPOiNT,  kdiin'tftr-p^int.  s,  A 

coverlet  woven  in  squares.    A  species  of 

music. 


method  used  to  measure  thfe  joints  by; To  Counterpoise,  k6i!in-tiir-p6e2e'. 

*—  *  ^1         *.u  ^    -         t.^^  4.^      V.  a.  To  counterbalance,  to  be  equiponde- 

rant to ;  to  produce  a  contlary  action  by  an 
^u»l  weight;  to  act  with  equal  power 
against  any  person  or  cause. 

Counterpoise,  k^An'tdr-pdeze.  s. 
Equiponderance,  equi%'alence  of  weight  * 
the  state  of  being  placed  in  the  opposite 
scale  of  the  balance ;  equipoUcnce,  equi- 
valence of  power. 

Counterpoisow,  k6iin-tir-p6d'zn.  s. 
Antidote. 

Co  u  NTE R  p  R  ES6U  R  £)  k6(in-t Ar-pp^sh'- 
lire.  s.  Opposite  force. 

Cou  NT  E  R  PR  oj  Kc  T,  kdiLin-tilr-prod'j^kt, 
fl.  Correspondent  part  of  a  scheme. 

Counterscarp,  k66n'tur-sk^rp.  s. 
That  side  of  the  ditch  which  is  next  the 
camp. 

To  Countersign,  k6un-tiir-sine'.  v.  a. 
To  sign  an  order  or  patent  of  a  superior, 
in  quality  of  secrctaiy,  to  render  the  thiiig 
more  authentick. 

Countertenor,  koin-tAr-t^n'mir.  s. 
One  of  the  mean  or  middle  parts  of  mu- 
sick,  so  called,  as  it  were,  o{^>osita  to  the 
tenor. 

CouNT£RTiDE,k6^n'ti^r-tide.  s.  Coq« 
traiy  tide.    . 

CouNTERTiME,  k6i^n'tCir'-tlme.  s.  De- 
fence, opposition. 

CouNTEHTURN,k66n't^r-t&m.  s.  The 
height  and  full  g^wth  of  the  play,  we 
may  call  properly  the  Countertam  'which 
destroys  expectation. 

ToCouNTERVAiL,k6iin-tiLkr-vAle'.  v,  a. 
To  be  equivalent  to,  to  have  equal  force 
or  value,  to  act  against  with  equal  power. 

CouNTERVAiL^kc&n'ti^r-Tile.s.  £q\ial 
weight  i  that  which  has  equal  weig^  or 
value. 

COUKTEBVISW,  k6^'tdiv?u.  s.  Oppo^ 


transferring  the  breadth  of  a  mortice  to 
the  place  where  the  tenoii  is  to  be. 

CouNTERGUARD,  kAtin'tfir-g^rd.  s. 
(92).   A  smaU  rampart  witli  parapet  and 

•ditch. 

To  Countermand,  k6<in-tiir  mind', 
V.  a.  (79).  To  order  the  contrary  to  what 
was  oi-dered  before ;  to  contradict  the  or- 
ders of  anotlier.    .  •* 

Countermand,  k6Wtdr-mand.  s. 
Repeal  of  a  former  order. 

tTo  Cou  N  T  E  R  M  A  RGB  4i6iin-tdr-martsh'. 
v.n. — See  Countshbalanc^.  To  march 
backwards. 

Countermarch,  k^^m'tur-m^rtsh.  s. 
Retrocession,  march  backward ;  a  change 
of  measures ;  alteration  of  conduct. 

Countermark,  k66n'tdr-m4rk.  s. 
A  second  or  thiixl  mark  put  on  a  bale  of 
goods ;  The  mark  of  the  Goldsmith's 
Company. 

Countermine,  k6\!in'it\ir-mine.  s.  A 
well  or  hole  sunk  into  the  ground,  from 
which  a  gallerj'  or  branch  runs  out  under 
■ground,  to  seek  out  the  enemy's  mine ; 
means  of  opposition  t  a  stratagem  by 
which  any  contrivance  is  defeated. 

To  Countermine,  k6im-tdr-mlne'.  v. 
a.  To  delve  a  passage  into  an  erteAiy's 
mine ;  to  counterwork,  to  defeat  by  secret 
measures. 

Counter  MOTION,  k6i^n-tAr<-m6'shi^. 
a.  Contrary  motion. 

CouNTERMURE,  kodn'tAr-m^.  s,  A 
wall  bnilt  up  behind  another  wall. 

Cou  NTERN  A  Tu  R  A  L,k6^-ti!^r-ndt8h'6- 
dll.  a.    Contrary  to  nature. 

CouNTERKoisE,  k6^n'tAr4i6^2e.  s.  A 
sound  by  which  any  other  noise  is  over- 
powered. 

CQUNTER0p£KiNG,k6{in-t\!ir-^'pn-iDg. 
s.  An  aperture  oh  the  contrary  side. 
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—416,  m6Te»  I) At,  ndt;— *t&be,  tflb, 

fliCMfi,  a  posture  in  which  two  persons 

IhiBt  eaoh  otiier ;  contnst 
To  CouvTBRWo&K,  k66n-tAr-W1Lhrk^ 

▼.  t-  To-caubteract,  to  hinder  by  contrary 

operatioiw. 
Countess,  k^to't^s.  s.    The  lady  of 

Mk  earl  or  count. 
CouBTiMO*Hou8E,k6^Mne-h6(ise.  a. 

The  f0om  appvopriafced  by  traders  to  their 

books  and  accounts. 
Corj«TLES8,k6dnt1ld8.a.  InnumcraUe, 

without  number. 
CouMTRY,  kJia'tr^.  s.  A  to*act  of  land, 

a  region;  rural  parts }  the  place  of  one's 

Vnrih,  the  native  soil ;  the  inhabitsnts  of 

suiiy  region. 
CovNTKY,  k^o'tri.  a.  Rustick,  rural  ; 

remote  from  cities  or  courts  {  peculiar  to  a 

region  or  people  ;rude»  igaorant ,  untougfat. 

CouKTHTMANikdn'tr^-min.  s.  (88). 
One  bom  in  the  same  countr}' ;  arustick, 
one  that  Inhabits  the  rural  parts ;  a  farm- 
ery a  husbandman. 

Co\3iiTY,  k6{in't^.  s.  A  shire;  that  is, 
a  cimut  or  portion  of  the  realm,  into 
-which  the  whole  land  is  divided ;  a  count, 
a  lord.  Obsolete  in  this  Isst  sense. 

CovF£E,k66-p^6^s.  A  motion  in  danc- 
ing. 

Couple,  kftp'pl.  s.  (314).  A  chain  or 
tye  that  holds  does  together;  two,  a  brace  ; 
a  male  and  bis  tentzue. — See  To  Codle. 

To  Couple,  kdp'pl.  v.  a.  (405).    To 

chain  togetlier ;  to  join  to  one  another ;  to 

marry,  to  wed. 
To  Co\jpLE,kfip'pl.  v,ji.  To  join  em- 
braces. 
CoupLB-BEOGAa,    kAp'pl-Wg-5r.     s< 

One  that  makes  it  his  business  to  iparry 

beggars  to  each  other. 
Couplet,  kip'i^.  s.    Two  verses,  a 

pair  of  rhymes ;  a  pair,  as  of  doves. 
CovRAGB,  kar'ndjc.  s.  (90).  Bravery 

active  fortitude. 
CouRAOEous,  kilr-ri'j^-(ls.  a.  Brave, 

daring,  bold. 
Cou&AGEovsLT,  kdr-r&'j6-6s-l^.  ad. 

Bravely,  stoatly,  boldly. 
Coi/K  AGEouBXEss,  kir-rA'j^-As-nfis.  s. 

Bravery,  boldness,  spliit,  courage. 

CocRA-s'T,  kdr-rant'.      >        .  «:^ki^ 
r«  Lt    _i   #xJL  r*«  A  ninable 

Coca  A  WTO,  kur-rin  to.  J 

dance  {  any  thing  that  spreads  quick,  as 

a  par»er  of  news. 
To  CouEB,  kdtirb.  v.  n.  To  bend,  to 

bow.  Obsolete. 
CocaicR,k64'r^r.  s.  (^75).  Ames* 

'scn^T  sent  in  haste. 
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03*This  word  is  perfectly  French,  and  often 
makes  a  plain  Englishman  tlie  object  of 
laugiiter  to  the  polite  world  by  pronounc* 
ing  it  like  Qorier,  a  dresser  oif  leather. 

Course,  korse.s.  (318).  Race,  career  j 
passage  from  place  to  place ;  tilt,  act  o^ 
running  in  the  lists;  ground  on  wliich  i 
race  is  run ;  track  or  hne  in  which  u  sliip 
sails  ;  sails,  means  by  which  the  course  it 
performed ;  order  of  succession ;  series  of 
successive  and  methodic ul  procedure ;  ths 
element^  of  an  art  exhibited  and  explain- 
ed in  a  methodical  series ;  method  of  life, 
train  of  actions ;  natural  bent,  uncontroU. 
led  will ;  catamenia ;  number  of  dishes  set 
on  at  once  upon  the  table ;  empty  form. 

To  Course,  k6rse.  v.  a.  To  hunt,  to 
pursue  i  to  pursue  with  dogs  that  hunt  m 
view ;  to  put  to  speed,  to  force  to  run. 

To  Course,  k6rse.  v.  n.   To  nin,  to 

T^'c  about 
Courser,  k^r'sdr.  s.  A  swift  horse,  a 

war  horse ;  one  who  pursues  the  sport  of 

coursing  hares. 

Court,  k6rte.  8.  (318).  The  place 
where  the  prince  resides,  the  palace ;  the 
hall  or  chamber  where  justice  is  adminis- 
tered :  open  space  before  a  house ;  a  bmall 
o|iening  inclosed  with  houses  ami  paved 
wiih  broad  stones  ;  persons  who  compose 
the  retinue  of  a  prince ;  persons  who  are 
assembled  for  the  administration  of  jus- 
tice; any  Jurisdiction,  military,  ci>-il,  or 
ecclesiastical ;  the  art  of  pleasing^  the  art 
of  insinuatioD. 

To  C0URT9  ki&rte.  v.  a.  To  woo,  to  so- 
licit a  woman  ( to  solicit,  to  seek ;  to  flat- 
ter, to  endeavour  to  please. 

CouRT-CHAPLAXN,  k^rte-tship'Un.  s. 
One  wlio  attends  the  king  to  celebrate 
the  holy  offices. 

CouRT-UAY,k6rte-di'.8.Dayonwhich 
justice  is  solemnly  administered. 

Court-favour,  k^rte-ia'vftr.  a.  Fa* 
vours  or  benefiu  bestowed  by  princes. 

CouRT-HAXD,k6rtc'hind.s.  Thehand 
or  manner  of  writings  used  m  records  and 
judicial  proceedings. 

Court-laOt,  k6rte-li'dA.  s.  A  lady 
conversant  in  court. 

Courteous,  kir'tshi-ds.    a.     (314)y 
Elegant  of  manners,  well  bred. 

Courteously,  kfir'tsh*-fis  16.  ad.  Re- 
•pectfully,  civilly,  complaisantly. 

Courteousxess,  kiir'tsh^-As-n&i.  s. 
Civility,  com{^ai«ance. 

CouRiigAN,  )    k4r^.jjp'.   S    ,fc 

COURTXZAN,  5      ^'»^  «  "^       ^ 
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^  (559).— F4tc,  I2kr,  fUl,  at 

(523).  A  vrofMH  of  the  town;  a  proiti- 
Xute,  a  strumpet. 

CouRTESTi  kdr't^-8*.  s.  ElcgaHGC  of 
manners, clvilky,  complaisance?  an  act  of 
civilitv  or  respect »  a  tenure  not  of  right, 
but  of  the  fiivDur  of  others. . 

CouRTEst,Wrt's^.  s.  The  reverence 
msAe  by  women. 

(TJ-  This  trord  when  it  signifies  an  act  of  re- 
verence, is  not  only  deprived  of  one  of  its 
syllables  by  all  speakers,  but  by  the  vul- 
gar hail  its  last  syllable  changed  into  che 
or  uke,  a»  if  written  curt-tht;  tliia  impro- 
priety, however,  seems  daily  to  lose 
ground  even  among  the  lower  orders  of 

"  the  people,  who  begin  to  restore  the  #  to 
its  pure  soimd. 

ToCouRTESTT,  kftrt's^.  V.  n.  Toper- 
form  an  act  of  reverence ;  to  make  a  reve- 
rence in  the  manner  of  ladies. 

Courtier,  k6rte'ydr.  s.  (1 13).  One 
that  frequents  or  attends  the  court*  of 
princes ;  one  that  courts  or  solicita  the 
tavour  of  another. 

Courtlike,  kArte'likc.   a.    Elegant, 

Courtliness,  k6rte'l^-nes.  s.  Ele- 
gance of  manners,  complaisance,  civility. 
Courtly,  k6rte'l^.  a.  Relating  or  ap- 
pertaining to  the  court,  elegant,  soft,  flat- 
tering. 
QouRTSHiP,  korte'shlp.  s.  The  act  of 
soliciting  favour ;  the  soliciUtion  of  a  wo 
man  to  maiTiage. 

CousiH,  kdz'zn.  s.  (314)  (159).  Any 
one  collaterally  related  more  remotely 
than  a  bi-oUier  or  a  sister;  a  title  given 
by  the  king  to  a  nobleman,  particuhurly  tq 
those  of  the  council. 

Cow,  k6{i.  ».  (323).  The  female  of  the 
btiU.  .  ,  ^ 

ToCow,k6ei.v.a.  To  depress  with  fear 

Cqw-herd,  k^fi'hird.  s.  One  whose 
occupation  is  to  tend  cows. 

Cow-house,  k6ii'h6iise.  s.  The  house 
in  which  kinc  are  kept. 

Cow-LBECH,  k6{i'l^tsh.  s.  One  who 
professes  to  cure  distempered  cows. 

Cow-WEKD,  koii'w^de-  s.  A  species  of 
chervil. 

Cow-wHEAT,  k6u'hw5te.  s.  A  plant. 

Coward,  kdd'urd.  s.  (88)  (323).  A 
poltron,  a  wretch  whose  predominant  pas- 
sion is  fear;  it  is  sometimes  used  in  the 
mamier  of  an  adjective. 

Cowardice,  k6£i'iir-dis.8.(142).Fear, 
habitual  timidity,  want  of  courage. 

Cowardliness,  k6(i'iLird4i-nes.  s.  Ti 
midxty,  cowardice. 


•m*,  m^ ;— pine,  pin  >— 

Cowardly,  kWl'Ard-W.  B.  FearfiilytT' 
morous,  pusiUanimous;  niean^  befitting  a 
coward. 
Cowardly,  k6<i'Ard-l6,.  ad.    In  the 

manner  of  a  coward. 
To  Cower,  k6^'dr.  v.  n.  (323).   To 
sink  by  bending  the  knees,  to  stosfp,  to 
shrink. 
CowisH,k6(il8h.a.  Timorous, fearful. 

Not  used. 
Cowkeeper,  k6A'k4-p^.    »•     One 

whose  business  is  to  keep  cows. 
Cowl,  k6(d.  s.  0^23).  A  mohk^s  hood ; 
a  vessel  in  which  water  is  carried  on  a 
pole  between  two, 
CowL-sTAFF,  k6ia  stJf.  s.  Thc  staff 
on  which  a  viessel  is  supported  between 
two  men. 
Cowslip*  k6iLi'slIp.  s.  Cowslip  is  also 
called  pagil,  and  is  a  species  of  primrose. 
Coxcomb,  k6ks^kome.  s.    The  top  of 
the  head  » the  comb  resembling  that  of  a 
cock,  which  licensed  fools  wore  formerly 
in  their  caps ;  a  flower  i  a  fop,  a  superficial 
pretender. 
CoxcoMBRY,k6k8'ciin-ri.  s.  Foppi&h- 

ness^r-ItO^X  Afi»>  ^-  Montague. 
CoxcoMicAL,k6ks-k6m1k-^.a.  Fop- 
pish, conceited. 
Coy,  k6i.  a.   Modest,  decent;  rescrv- 

ed,  not  accessible. 
To  Coy,  \iU.  ▼.  n.  (329).  To  behave 
with  reserve,  to  reject  familiarity;  not  te 
condescend  willingly. 
Coyly,  k66'W.  ad.  With  reserve. 
CoYKEss,  kA^'nfis-  s.  Rescrrc,  unwil- 
lingness to  be^me  familiar. 
Coz,  kAz.  s*  A  cant  or  fiunniliar  wortL 

contracted  from  cousin. 
To  Cozen,  kftz'zn.  v.  a.  (159)  (314). 

To  cheat,  to  tnck,  to  dcfi^ud. 
CozEif  AGE,  k(^'zn-Aje.  s.  (90).  Fraud, 

deceit,  trick,  cheat. 
Cozener,  kAz'zn-dr.  s.  (98).  A  cheat- 
er, a  defrauder. 
Crab,  kr4b.  s.  A  shell  fish ;  a  wild  ap- 
ple, the  tree  Uiat  bears  a  wild  apple  ;  a 
pee\ish,  morose  person ;  a  wooden  engine 
with  tliree  claws  fur  launching  of  sldps ;  % 
sign  of  the  zodiack. 
Crabbed,  krabli^d-a,  (366).  Peevish, 
n^rose ;  harsh,  unpleasing ;  difficult,  per- 
plexing. 
CRABBEDLY,l^ib'bW46.ad.Pcevishly. 

CRABBEDNES8,ki'ab'b^d-n^.  s.  Sour- 
ness of  taste ;  sourness  of  countenance^ 
asperity  of  manners ;  difficulty. 

Craber,  krAljAr.  a.  The  water-rat. 
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C&iiBS-EYSs,  kr&bs^lze.  8.  Small  whit^ 
iilk  bodieft  fbund  in  the  common  crawfish, 
resembling  the  eyes  of  a  crab. 

Cback,  kr&.  s«  A  sudden  disruption ; 
chink ;  fissure,  narrow  breach  >  the  sound 
of  any  body  bursting  or  falling ;  any  sod- 
den and  quick  souna ;  any  breach,  iiyxiry, 
or  diminution,  a  flaw  s  craziness  of  intel- 
lect ;  a  roan  crazed ;  a  whore  ;  a  boast ;  a 
bolster.  These  last  are  low  and  \iilgar 
uses  of  the  word. 

To  Crack,  kr&k«  v.  a.  To  break  into 
chinks ;  to  hresk,  to  split ;  to  do  anything 
with  quickness  or  smartness  ;  to  break  or 
deMroy  anytlnng;  to  craze,  to  weaken 
the  Intellect. 

To  CuACK,  krSk.  v.  n.  To  burst,  to 
open  in  chinks ;  to  fall  to  ruin  ;  to^uttera 
loud  and  sudden  sound ;  to  boast,  with  Of. 

CRACK-BRAiifEDykrlk-br^d'.a.(359). 
Crazy,  without  right  reason. 

CBACX-HEiTPykrdk'h^mp.  8.  A  wretch 
fated  to  the  gallows.    A  low  word. 

Cracker,  krak'dr.  s.  A  noisy  boasting 


Cragginess,  kHlg'g^-nia.   s.     The 

state  of  being  cragg}% 
Craggt,  kr&g^g^.  a.  (383).    Rugged, 

ftil  of  prominences,  rough. 
To  Cram,  kr4m.  t.  a.     To  stuff,  to* 

fiH  with  more  than  can  conveniently  be 

held ;  to  fill  with  food  beyond  satiety ;  to 

thurst  in  by  force. 
To  Cram,  kriun.  ▼.  a.     To  eat  bc« 

yond  satiety. 
Crambo,  krim1)&.  s.    A  play  in  which 

one  g^ves  a  word,  to  which  another  finds 

a  rhj-me. 

Cramp,  krump.  s.  A  spasm  or  con- 
traction  of  the  limbs ;  a  restriction,  a  con- 
finement ;  a  piece  of  iron  bent  at  each 
end,  by  which  two  bodies  are  held  to- 
getlier. 

Cramp,  krdmp.  a.  Difiicult,  knotty. 
A  low  term. 

To  Cr  amp,  kramp.  ▼.  a.  To  pain  with 
cramps  or  twitches  ;.  to  restrain,  to  con.- 
fine  ;  to  bind  with  erampirons. 


fellow  I  a  quantity  of  gunpowder  confined  Cr  a  M  p-Fi  s  R,  krln»p'f  isb .  s.    The  tor- 


so aa  to  burst  with  great  noise, 

To  Crackle,  krdk'kl.  v.  n.  (405).  To 
make  slight  cracks,  to  make  small  and 
frequent  sharp  lounds. 

Cradle,  kr^'dl.  s.  (405).  A  moveable 
bed,  on  which  children  or  sick  persons 
are  agitated  with  a  smooth  motion  ;  in- 
fiuicy,  or  the  first  part  of  life  f  with  sur- 
geons, a  case  for  a  broken  bone ;  with 
shipwrights,  a  frame  of  timber  raised 
along  the  outside  of  a  ship. 

To  Crajmue,  kr4'dl.  v.  a.  To  lay  in  a 
cradle. 

CaAi>LC-CLOTHEs,  kr&Ml-kl6ze.  s 
Bedclothes  belonging  to  a  cradle. 

CRArT,krift.s.(79).  Manual  art,  trade; 
Grxiid,  cuoDing ;  sroaU  sailing  vessels. 

To  Craft,  krlft.  v.  n.  To  play  tricks. 
Obsolete. 

Craftily,  kr^ft^-l^.  ad.   Cunningly. 

artfully. 
Craftin  ESS,  kraTt^-n^s.  s.   Cunning 

stratagenk. 
Craftsmak,  krafU'man.  s.     An  arti- 
ficer, a  mamifiK:turer. 
CaAFTSMASTER,  ki^ifb^mis^i^f.  s.  A 

man  skilled  in  his  trade. 
Crafty,  knlft^.  a.    Cunning,  artful 
Crag,  krag.  s.  A  rough  steep  rock ;  the 

ragged  protuberances  of  rocks ;  the  neck. 
Cragof.d,  kr%'gW.  a.  (366).     Fall 

of  incqtudjties  simI  prominences. 
CftAc&KDKESs,  krag'g6d-n^  s.   Ful 

oess  of  crags  or  prominent  rocks. 


pedo,  which  benumbs  the  hands  of  those 
that  touch  it. 
Crampiron,   krdnip^-i(ini.    t.     See 

C&AMP. 

Cranage,  kr4'nkiie.  s.  (90).  A  Kber- 
^  to  use  a  crane  mr  drawing  up  warea 
from  the  Tesseb. 

Cr  ane,  kr&ne.  ^  s.  A  bird  with  a  long 
beak ;  an  instrument  made  with  ropei!, 
pullies,  snd  books,  by  which  great 
weights  are  raised ;  a  crooked  pipe  for 
drawingliquors  oat  of  a  cask. 

Cranes  Bill,  kr&nz'bll.  s.  An  herb  ; 
a  pair  of  pincers  terminating  in  a  point, 
used  by  surgeons. 

Cranium,  kri'n^-tai.  s.  (507).  The 
skull. 

Crank,  krangk.  s.  (408).  A  crank  is 
the  end  of  an  iron  axis  turned  square 
down,  snd  again  turned  square  to  the  first 
turning  down  ;  sny  ben<ung  or  winding 
passage  ;  any  conceit  formed  by  twisting 
or  chang^g  a  word. 

CRANK,krdngk.a«  Healthy, sprightly;  . 

among  sailors,  a  ship  is  said  to  be  crank 

when  loaded  near  to  be  overset 
To  Cranrle,  kr^g'kl.  t.  n.  (405). 

To  run  in  and  out 
ToCkankle,  kr&nglcl.  v.  a.  To  break 

into  unequal  surfaces. 
Crankness,  kr&ngk^n^s.  s.     Health, 

vigour  t  disposition  to  overset 
Crannied,  kr^'ni-id.  s.     A  chink,  a 

cleft. 
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C&APE,  kripe.  8.    A  thin  stuff  loosely 

woven. 
To  Crash,  krlsh.  v.  n.     To  make  a 

loud  complicated  noise,  as  of  many  things 
faUiiig. 
To  Crash,  kr&fth.  v.  a.     To  break,  to 

bruise. 
Crash,  krdsh.  s.  A  loud  mixed  sound. 
Crass,  krds.  a.     Gross,  coarse,  not 

subtile. 
Crassitude,  krds's^-tCide.  s.     Cross- 
ness, coarseness. 
Crastination,    kris-ti-nd'shin.     s. 

Delay. 
Cratch,  kritsh.  s.      The  palisaded 

frame  in  which  hay  is  put  ibr  cattle. 
Cravat,  kri-\'dt'   s.     A  neckcloth. 
(i;j*  Dr.  Johiwon  tells  us  tliis  word  is  of  unccp- 
tain  etymolog'y.     It  is  certain,  however, 
that  it  comes  from  the  Frcach  ;  and  Me- 
9age  tells  ufi  it  arose  among  them  from  tlic 
QroaU,  who,  being  in  alliance  with  France 
against  the  £m])eror,  came  to  Pasis,  and 
were  remarked  for  tJie  linen  they  wore  j 
I  about  their  necks.  This  soon  became  a  fa- ; 
shion.  and  wus  called  after  the  original 
wearers  Croaty  which,  by  a  small  altera- 
tion, became  O-a^oat.  This  wor<l  is  some- 
times, but  improperly,  pronounced  with 
the  accent  on  tlie  first  syllable.      This 
pronunciation  is  adopted'  only  by    Dr. 
Ash,  and  Buchanan,  while  Dr.  Johnson, 
Mr.  Elphinstxm,  Mr,  Shci*idan,  Mr.  Nares, 
Mr.  Scutt,  W.  Johnston^*  Kenrick,  Entick, 
and  Bailey,  are  uniformly  for  tlie  accent 
on  tlie  lasit  syllable. 
To  Crave,  krivc.  v.  a.     To  ask  with 
earnestness,  to  ask  witli  submission  ;  to 
ask  insatiably;  to  long,  to  wisli  ittirea- 
Bonably  j  to  call  for  importunately. 
Craven,  kri'vn.  s.(  103).  A  cock  con- 
quered and  dispirited ;  a  coward,  a  recre- 
ant. 
To  Craven,  krd'vn.  v.  a.    To  make 

recreant  or  cowai*dly. 
To  Craukch,  kriiUsh.    v.  a.  (214). 

To  crush  in  the  moutli. 
Craw,  kriw.    a.      The  crop  or  first 

stomach  of  birds. 
CRAWFisH,krkwTlsh.  s.  A  small  shell- 
fish foimd  in  brooks. 
To  Crawl,  kriwL  v.  n.    To  creep,  to 
move  with  a  slow  motion ;  to  move  with- 
out rising  from  the  groimd,  as  a  worm ; 
to  move  weakly  and  slowly. 
Crawler,  kriw'liir.  s.    A  creqier, 

any  thing  that  creeps. 
Crayfish,  kriiw'fish.  s.     The  river 
lobstef.^ee  CaAwnsR. 


Cr  ATON,  krA'An.  s.     A  Kind  of  pencil, 

a  roll  of  paste  to  draw  lines  with ;  a  draw^* 

Ing  done  with  a  crayon. 
To  Craze,  krize.  v.  a.     To  break,  to 

crush,  to  weaken ;  to  crack  the  brain,  to 

impair  the  intellect 
Crazedkess,  kr&'zdd-n^.  a.   (365)» 

Dccrcpitudei  brokenness. 
Craziness,  Ur4'z^-n£s.   s.    State  of 

being  crazy,  imhecili^',  weakness. 
Crazy,  kr4'z&.  s.     Broken,  decrepit ; 

broken-wittcd,  shatteredin  the  intellect ; 

weak,  shattered. 

V.  n 


To  make  a 
The  unctuous  or 
To  gather 
Pale, 


V.  n 


To  Creak,  kr^e. 
harsh  noise. 

Cream,  kr^me.  s. 
oily  part  of  milk. 

To  Chkam,  krcme. 
cream ;  to  mantle  or  froth. 

Ckkam-faced,  krdme'fdste. 
coward-looking. 

Creamy,  lu'e'm^.  a.     Full  of  cream. 

CREASE,krise.s.(427).  Amafkmade 
doubling  any  thing. 

To  C H  E A  s E,  kr^se.  v.  a»  To  mai*k  any 
tiling  by  doubling  it,  so  as  to  leave  tlie 
impression. 

To  C  r  E  A T  E,  kr^-Ate'.  v.  a.  To  form 
out  of  notliing,  to  cause  to  exist ;  to  pro- 
duce, to  cause,  to  be  tlie  occasion  of;  to 
beget ;  ^  invest  with  any  new  character. 

Creation,  kr^-A'shAn.  s.  The  act  of 
creating  or  conferring  existence  ( llie  act 
of  investing  with  new  character ;  the 
tilings  ci*eated,  the  universe ;  any  thii^ 
produced,  or  caused. 

Cklative,  kre-a'tlv.  a.  (157).  Having 
the  {X)wcr  to  create ;  exerting  the  act  of 
creation. 

Creator,  kr^-i'tfir.  s.  (166).  The 
Being  that  bestows  existence. 

Creature, kr^'tshftre.  8. (461)  (462). 
A  being  created ;  an  animal  not  human  {  a 
word  of  contempt  for  a  human  being ;  a 
word  of  petty  tenderness;  a  person  who 
owes  his  rise  or  his  fortune  to  another. 

Creaturely,  kre'tsh^re-I^.  a.  Hav- 
ing the  qualities  of  a  creature. 

Cr  EOENCK,  krc'd^nse. '  s.  Belief,  cre- 
dit ;  that  which  gives  a  claim  to  credit 
or  belief. 

CREDENDA,kr^-den'd4.  s.  Lafin.  (92). 
Things  to  be  believed,  articles  of  faith. 

Credent,  kr^'dcnt .  a.  Believing,  easy 
of  belief;  having  credit,  not  to  be  ques* 
tiontd. 

Credential,  krc-d^n'shal.  s.  That 
which  gives  a  title  to  credit. 
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<:&xoiBii.iTT,kr^d-^bU'^-t^.  s.  Claim 

to  credit,  possibility  of  obtaimnff  belief 

probability.  ' 

Ca£DiBLE,krW^-bl.a.(405).  Worthy 

of  credit,  having  a  just  claim  to  belief. 
Ca£diblenkss>  kr^d'^-bl-n^s.  8.  Cre- 
dlbirtu-,  worthiness  of  belief,  just  claim  to 
belief. 
Credibly,  kr^d'^-bld.  ad.   In  a  man 

ner  that  claims  belief 
Cbedit,  krcd'it.  s.  Belief;  honour,  re- 
puution,  good  opinion ;  faith,  testimony,- 
trust  reposed;  promise  given;  uiiluence, 
power  not  compulsive. 
To  C&EDiT,  kred'it.  v.  a.  To  believe ; 
to  procure  credit  orhonour  to  any  thing; 
to  trust,  to  confide  in ;  to  admit  as  a  debtor. 
Creditable,  krMlt-t^l.  a.  Reputa- 
ble, above  contempt  j  estimable. 

CREDITABLftNESS,  krWlt-H-bl-D^S.   S. 

Reputation,  estimation. 

Creditablt,  krWit-a-bW.  ad.  Repu- 
tabiy,  without  disgrace.  I 

CRED'rroR,  krtd'it-tilr.  8.(166).  Hetoj 
whom  a  debt  is  owed,  he  that  gives  cre- 
dit, correlative  to  debtor. 

Credulity, krij.dAM6-t^.  s.  Easiness 
of  belief 

Credulous,  kr&i'ju-ias.  a.  (367) 
(293),  Apt  to  believe,  unsuspecting,  easi- 
ly deceived. 

CREDUL0U8.VESS,  krWjfi-lAwi^s.  s. 
Aptness  to  believe,  credulity. 

Creed,  kriW.  s.  A  form  of  words  in 
which  the  articles  of  faith  are  compre- 
hended; any  solemn  profession  of  princi- 
ples or  opimon. 

To  Creek,  kr^^k.  v.  a.  To  make  a 
harsh  noise. 

Creek,  ki^^k.  s.  (246).  A  prominence 
or  jut  in  a  winding  coast ;  a  small  port,  a 
bay,  a  covci' 

Crileky,  kr^^'k^.  a.  Full  of  creeks, 
unequal  winding. 

ToCREEp,kr^6p.v.n.(246).  To  move 
with  the  belly  to  the  ground  without  legs ; 
to  grow  along  die  ground,  or  on  otlier 
supports;  to  move  forward  without  bounds 
or  leaps,  aa  insects ;  to  mo\  e  slowly  and 
fcebiy ;  to  move  timorously,  without  soar- 
ing, or  venturing;  to  behave  wtth  servili- 
ty,  to  ikwn,  to  bend. 

Creeper,  kr^^'pdr.  s.  (98).  A  plant 
that  supports  itself  by  means  of  some 
stronger  bod\r;  an  iron  used  to  slide  alonff 
the  grate  in  kitcbena ;  a  kind  of  patten  or 
ck^  worn  by  women. 

CKEEPHOLEjtofei^p'hile.  s«  A  bole  mtd 


which  any  animal  may  creep  to  escane 

danger;  a  subterfuge,  an  excuse.      ^^ 
Creepingly,  krd^p'ing-ld-.ad.  irlowly, 

after  the  manner  of  a  reptile.    . 
ToCrepitate,  kr^p'^-tite.  v.n.  {9J  V 

To  make  a  small  crackling  noise. 
Crepitation,  krep-i-ti'shiin.  s.     A 

small  crackling  noise. 
Crept,  ki  tpt.  Paiticip.  from  Ci-eep. 

CREPuscLLE,kr^-peis'kiile.s.Twilight. 
Creplsculous,     krt.pfi5'kii.|fts.     a. 

Glimmering,  m  a  state  between  light  «id 

darkness. 

Crescent,  krfis'sint.  a.  Increasinjr, 

growing.  ^ 

Crescent,  kr^s'scnt.  s.  The  moon  in 
her  state  of  increase,  any  similitude  of 
the  moon  increasing. 

Crescive,  krds'slv. a.  (1 58).  Increaa- 
hig,  growing. 

Cress,  kr^s.  s.  An  herb. 

Cresset,  kr^s's^t.  s.  (99).  A  great 
hght  set  upon  a  beacon,  light-house,  qp 
watch-tower. 

Crest,  krdst.  s.  The  plume  of  feathers 
on  the  top  of  the  helmet;  the  ornament  of 
the  helmet  in  heraldry ;  any  tuft  or  oma- 
ment  of  the  head ;  pride,  spirit,  fire. 

Crested,  krds't^d.  a.  Adorned  with 
plume  or  crest ;  wearing  a  comb. 

CREST-FALLEN^kr^st'fdJn.a.  Dejected, 
sinik,  heartless,  spiritless. 

CRESTLEss,kresta^s.  a.  Not  dignified 

with  coat  armour. 
Cretaceous,  kr^-tA'shiis.  a.  Abounds 

mg  with  chalk,  chalky. 

CRETATED,kr6'ti-t6d.a.  Rubbed  with 

chalk. 

Crevice,  kp^v'is.  s.  (140).  A  crack,  a 

cleit. 
Chew,  kr^i.  s.  (339).  A  company  of 

people  associated  for  any  purpose ;  tte 

company  of  a  ship.     It  is  now  generally 

used  m  a  bad  sense. 

CR£w,kr66.  The  preterit  of  Crow. 
Crewel,  kr66'il.s.  (99).  Yam  twisted 

and  wound  on  a  knot  or  ball. 
Crib,  krib.  s.  The  rack  or  manger  of 

a  stable,-  the  stall  or  cabin  of  an  ox;  a 
^ small  habitation,  a  cottage. 
To  Crib,  krib.  v.  a.  1  o  shut  up  in  a 

Jiarrow  habitation,  to  cage  ;  to  steal.    A 

ic»w  phrase. 

CRiDBAGE,krib'hjdje.s.  (90).  Aeame 
at  caixls.  ^ 

Cribration,  kri-bri'fthiin.  a.  025). 
TheactofsifUng. 
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Crick,  krlck.  s.  The  noise  of  a  door; 
a  painful  stiflfhess  in  the  neck. 

CBicKETrkrik'kit.  s.  (9^).  An  insect 
that  speaks  or  chirps  about  ovens  and  fire- 
places ;  a  sport,  at  which  the  contenders 
drive  a  ball  with  sticks ;  a  low  seat  or  stool. 

Crier,  kri'Ar.  s.  (98).  The  officer 
whose  business  is  to  cry  or  make  procla- 
mation. 

Crimb,  krime.  a.  An  act  contrary  to 
right,  an  oiience,  a  mat  fault 

Crimeful,  krime'ml.  a.  Wicked,  cri- 
minaL 

Crimelbss,  krlme'l^.  a*  Innocent, 
without  crime. 

CarMiKAL, krlm'^-n&I. a.  (88).  Faalty, 
contrary  to  right,  contrary  to  duty ;  guilty, 
tainted  with  crime ;  not  civil,  as  a  crimi- 
nal prosecution. 

Criminal,  krim'6-n4l.  s,  A  man  accu- 
sed of  a  crime ;  a  man  guilty  of  a  crime. 

CRiMiNALLT,kr}m'^-nil-]^.  ad.  Wick- 
edly, guiltily. 

Criminal  NESS,  krlm'A-nil-n^s.  s. 
Guiltiness. 

CRfMiNATioK,krlni-^-n4'shAn.s.  The 
act  of  accusing,  arraignment,  charg^. 

Criminatory,  krlra'i-n4-tiir-r6.  a. 
j(512).  Relating  to  accusation,  accusing. 

Crimivous,  krim'^-nAs.  a.  Wicked, 
imqiiitous. 

Criminouslt,  krim'e-nfts-li.ad.  Very 
wickedly. 

Crimivouskess,  krlm'^-nAs-nds.  s. 
Wickedness,  (^It,  crime. 

Crimp,  krlmp.  a.  Crisp,  brittle,  easily 
crumbled. 

To  CRiMPL£,krlm'p].  v.  a«  (405).  To 
contract,  to  cause  to  shrink,  to  curi. 

Cri  M80N,krlm'zn.  s.  O  70).  Rod,  some 
what  darkened  with  olue ;  red  in  gene 
ra). 

To  Crimson,  krlm'zn.  v.  a.  To  dye 
with  crimson. 

Crincum,  kringk^dm.  a.  A  cramp; 
whimsy.  A  cant  word. 

Cringe,  krinje.  s.  Bow,  servile  civili 

To  Cri  no e,  krinje.  v.  a.  To  draw  toge 

tlier,  to  contract    Little  used. 
To  Cringe,  krinje.  v.n.    To  bow,  to 

pay  court,  to  fawn,  to  flatter. 
Crinigerous,  kri-nld'j^-r(is.  a.  (123). 

Hairy,  o\-ergrown  with  hwr. 
To  Criukle,  kring'kl.  v.  n.  To  go  in 

and  out»  to  run  in  flexures.    Obsolete. 
Crinosb^  krl-o&se'.  Hairy,  full  of  hair. 


Cripple,  krip'pl.  8.(405).  Alameman. 
To  CRfPPLE,  krlp^pl.  V.  a.  To  lame,  to 

make  lame. 

Cri  ppLENE8s,krlp'pl-n^.  s.LAineDe5S. 

Crisis,  krl'sls.  s.  The  point  in  which 
the  disease  kills,  or  changes  to  the  bet- 
ter;  the  point  of  time  at  which  any  aflair 
comes  to  the  height. 

Crisp,  krisp.  a.  Curled;  indented, 
winding;  brittle,  friable. 

To  Crisp,  krlsp,  v.  a.  To  curl,  to  con- 
tract into  knots ;  to  twist ;  to  indent  j  to 
run  in  and  out 

Crisp  ATI  ON,  krls-p&'sh{in.  s.  The  act 
of  curling:  the  state  of  being  curled. 

C  R I  spimg-pi  n,  kris'ping-pin.  s.  A  curl- 
ing-iron. 

Crispness,  krlsp'n^s.  s.  Curledness. 

Crispy,  krls'p^.  a.  Curled. 

Criterion,  krt't^'r^-fln.  a*  (123),  A 
mork  by  which  any  thing  is  judged  of, 
with  regard  to  its  goodness  or  badness. 

|C3^  The  plural  of  this  word,  like  phenome- 
na an^  a  few  others,  seems  to  be  esu- 
blished  by  the  prevailing  propriety  of  ap- 
pearing learned  in  Greek  ana  Latin ;  and 
an  Eilrlishman  who  should  in  the  simpli- 
city of  his  heart  write  or  pronounce  erite- 
riont  for  criteria  would  be  phied  or  de- 
spised. Till  lately,  however,  there  was 
a  reluctance  at  oflending  our  own  analo- 
gy  i  and  tliough  criteria  was  used,  it  vr  as 
generally  shown  to  be  an  alien  by  printing 
it  in  a  different  character ;  but  pedantry 
has  at  last  so  far  prevailed  as  to  associate 
it  without  distinction,  and  by  tliis  means  ' 
to  add  to  the  disgraces  of  our  language. 

Critic  K,  krk'ik.  s.  A  man  skilled  in 
ihe  art  of  judging  of  literature  ?  a  censu- 
rer,  a  rann  apt  to  find  fault. 

Critic K,  knt'ik.  a.  Critical,  relating 
to  criticism. 

CRiTicK,krlt1k.a.  A  critical  examina- 
tion, critical  remarks ;  science  of  cnticism. 

Critical,  krit'i-kil.  al  Exact,  nicely 
judicious,  accurate ;  relating  to  criticism ; 
captious,  inclined  to  find  fault ;  compris* 
ing  the  time  at  which  a  grest  event  is  de- 
termined. 

Critically,  krit'^-kal-^.  ad.  In  a  cri- 
tical manner,  exactly,  curiously. 

Criticalness,  krlt'^-kul-n^s*  s.  Ex- 
actness, accuracy. 

To  Criticise,  krit'^-sia.v.  n»  (153). 
To  play  the  cri  tick,  to  judge ;  to  animad- 
vert upon  as  faulty. 

ToCRiTicisE,krit'c-aize.  v.a»  Toccn- 
sure,  to  pass  judgment  upon. 
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Cmmcts«,kiit'^-slzni.  8.  Criticism  is 
a  fltandmrd  of  judginf^  well ;  remait,  ani- 
nadTernon*  critical  obserrations. 

To  C&0AK9  kr6ke.  ▼.  d.  To  make  a 
boarae  low  noiae  like  afiogp  t  to  caw  or  cry 
aa  %  raren  or  crow. 

CaoAK,kr6ke.  s.  The  erf  or  voice  of  a 
frog  or  raren. 

Cbockvs,  kr6'sh6<^.  a.  (357).  Con- 
siating  of  aaffitxn,  like  aaffi^n. 

Crock,  kr6k.  s.  A  cup,  any  veaael 
made  of  earth. 

CaocK£&T,kr6k'Ar-^.  s.  (555).  Earth- 
en-ware. 

CBocoDiuKtkr6k'&^l].  s.(U5).  All 
amphibioiia  voncioua  axiimal,  in  ahape  re- 
sembling a  iisard,  and  found  in  Egypt 
and  the  Indiea. 

OCT*  Mr.  Sheridan.  Br.  Reoriclc.  Mr.  Scott, 
W.  Johtnton,  and  Petty,  make  the  i  in  the 
last  tyUMe  abort,  aa  I  have  done ;  and 
Buchanan  ia  the  only  one  who  makes  it 
long. 

CaoKUB,  krAliAs.  a.  An  early  flower, 
CaoTT,  kf6ft.  ft.   A  little  cIom  joining 

to  a  hooae  that  is  naed  ibr  com  or  pasture. 
C&oisADft,  kr6^-B^e'.  a.  A  holy  war. 

—See  CauSAna. 
CBOIS28,  kr^'a^.  a.   Pilgrima  who 
'acroaa;  aolfiera  who  fight  against 


Ckovb,  krtoe.  a.  An  old  ewe ;  in  con- 
tempt»  aa  old  woman. 

C&ON  Y,  kr6'nj6.«.  An  old  acquaintance 

Crook,  krd6k.  a.  Any  crooked  or  bent 
instrament ;  a  sheep-hook ;  any  thing  bent. 

ToCRooKfkrMk.  v.a.  Tobend,totum 
into  a  hock ;  to  perrert  ^m  rectitude. 

Crookback,  krd6k1>ik.  s.  A  man 
that  faaa  gibbons  shoulders. 

Cbookbackud,  krddk'b4kt.  a.  (359). 
Haying  bent  shoulders. 

CRooK£D,kMdk'&La.(366)*  Bent^not 
straight, cur\^ ;  tending,  oblique;  per- 
verse, untoward,  without  rectitude  of 
mhid. 

Cbookki>i.t,  kr66k'£d-I£.  ad.  Not  in 
a  straight  line ;  untowafrdly,  not  compli- 
adtl/. 

CaooKJSDXESSy  kr66k^dd-n£a«  s.  Devi- 
ation from  atrati^tness,  cur?ity;  de^r- 
mity  of  a  jgibbous  body. 

Cro?,  kr6p.  •  s.     The  craw  of  a  bird. 

Crotfulz.^  kr6p'f&l.  a.  Satiated  with 
a  fuU  beDy. 

Cropsicki  kr6p'alk.  a.  Sick  with  ex- 
cess and  debauchejry. 


bill  ;«-id{l ;— pA(knd  ;*^Am9  this. 

Crop,  krAp.  a.  The  harvest,  the  com 
gathered  off  the  field ;  any  thing  cut  off. 

ToCrop,  kr6p.  v.  a.  To  cut  off  the 
ends  of  any  thing,  to  mow,  to  reap ;  pa 
cut  off  the  ears. 

To  Crop,  kr6p.  v.  n.  To  yield  har- 
vest   Not  used. 

Cropper,  kr^p'pdr.  a.  A  kind  of  pi- 
geon with  a  large  crop. 

Crosier,  kr^'zb^^r.  s.  (451)  (453). 
The  pastoral  staff  of  a  bishop. 

Croslet,  kr6s1dt.  s.  (99).  A  small 
cross. 

Cross,  kr6s.  s.  One  straight  body 
laid  at  riffht  angles  over  another ;  the  en- 
sign of  the  Chriatian  religion ;  a  monu- 
ment with  a  cross  upon  it  to  excite  devo- 
tion, such  as  were  anciently  set  in  mar- 
ket-places; aline  drawn  through  another  i 
any  thing  that  thwarts  or  obstructs,  mis- 
ftirtune,  hindrance,  vexation,  opposition, 
misadventure,  trial  of  patience ;  money  so 
called  because  marked  with  a  cross. 

Cross,  krds.  a.  Transverse)  fidiing 
athwart  aomething  eUe ;  adverse,opposite  s 
perverse,  untractable;  peevish,  fretful,  ill- 
humoured  ;  contruy,  contradictory ;  con- 
trary to  wish,  unfortunate. 

Cross,  kr6s.  prep.  Athwart,  so  aa  to 
intersect  any  tlung ;  over,  horn  side  to  side. 

To  Cross,  kr6s.  v.  a.  To  lay  one  body, 
or  draw  one  line  athwart  another ;  to  sign 
with  the  cross ;  to  maik  out,  to  cancel,  as  to 
cross  an  article ;  to  pass  over ;  to  thwart, 
to  interpose  obstruction ;  to  counteract  i  to 
contravene,  to  hinder  by  authority;  to 
contradict ;  to  be  inconsistent. 

Cross-bar-^hot,  kr6s'b4r-sh6t.  s.  A 
round  shot,  a  great  bullet,  with  a  bar  of 
iron  put  through  it 

To  Cross-examine,  kr68'^gz-im%. 
V.  a.  To  try  the  faith  of  evidence  by  cap- 
tious questions  of  the  contrary  party. 

Cross-stapf,  kr6s'st&f.  s.  An  instru- 
ment commonly  called  the  fore-staff,  used 
fay  seamen  to  take  the  meridian  altitude 
of  the  sun  or  stars. 

C RossBi  T e,  kros'bite .  s.  A  deception, 
a  cheat. 

To  Crossbite,  kr6s1>ite.  v.  a.  To 
contraverse  by  deception. 

Crossbow,  .  krAs^bo.  s.  A  missive 
weapon  formed  by  placing  a  bow  athwait 
a  stock. 

CRQ8SORAIN£D,krAs«^r^d^  a.(359). 
Having  the  fibres  transverse  or  irregular  t 
perverse,  troublesome,  vexatious. 

Crossly,  kr6s'l^.  ad.  Athwart,  so  as 
to  intersect  aomething  dse ;  oppoaitely, 
2  C 
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adve^ly»  in  opposition  to ;  unfortuiiateiy. 

Crossness,  krds'n^s.  s.  Transverse- 
ness,  intersection ;  penrerseness^  pee- 
vishness. 

Crossrow,  kr6s-r&^  s.  Alphabet,  so 
named  because  across  is  placed  at  tlie  be- 
ginning, to  show  that  the  end  of  learning 
is  piety. 

CROsswiND,kr6sVind.  s.  Windblow- 
ing  from  the  right  or  left— ^ee  Winil 

Cross  WAT,  kros^wA.  s.  A  small  ob- 
scure path  intersecting  the  chief  road. 

Cross  WORT,  krdsVtirt.  s.  (166). 
A  plant 

CrotcH)  kr6t3h.  s.    A  hook. 

Crotchet,  kr6t8h'^.  s.  (99).  In 
musick,  one  of  the  notes  or  characters  of 
time,  equal  to  half  a  miniBi ;  a  piece  of 
wood  fitted  into  another  to  support  a 
building;  in  printing,  hooks  in  which 
words  are  included  ^tbus]  ;  a  perverse 
conceit,  an  odd  fancy. 

To  Crouch,  kr^^Uh.  ▼.  n.  (313). 
To  stoop  k)w,  to  lie  close  to  the  ground ; 
to  fawn,  to  bend  servilely. 

Croup,  krddp.s.  (315).  Thenunpof 
a  fowl ;  the^uttocks  of  a  horse. 

Croupades,  kr66-p&dz\  s.  Are 
higher  leaps  than  those  of  corvets. 

Crow,  kr6.  s.  (324).  A  large  black 
bird  that  feeds  ufxm  the  carcasses  of 
beasts  ;  a  piece  of  iron  used  as  a  lever ; 
the  voice  of  a  cock»  or  the  noise  which 
he  makes  in  his  gayety. 

Crowfoot,  ki*6^.  s.    A  flower. 

To  Crow,  kri.  v.  n.  Pret.  Crew  or 
Crowed.  To  make  the  noise  which  a  cock 
makes  ;  to  boast,  to  bully,  to  vapour. 

Crowd,  krd^d.  s.  (323).  AuiuMtode 
confusedly  pressed  together ;  a  promis- 
cuous medley ;  the  vulgar,  the  p6pttlace ; 
a  fiddle. 

To  Crowd,  kriftd.  v.  a.  To  fill  with 
confused  multitudes  ;  to  press  close  to- 
gether ;  to  ineumber  by  multitudes ;  To 
crowd  saU,  a  sea^  phrase,  to  ipread  wide 
the  sails  upon  the  yards. 

To  Crowd,  kr6(id.  v.  n.  To  swarm, 
to  be  numerous  and  confused ;  to  thrust 
among  a  multitude. 

Crowder,  kr6t!l^d^.  s.    A  fiddler. 

Cro w KEEPER, kr&'k^-pAr.  8.  A  scare- 
crow. 

Crown,  kr6(in.  a.  (324).  The  orna- 
ment of  the  head  which  denotes  imperial 
and  regal  dignity  j  a  garland ;  a  reward, 
honorary  dlitinction}  regal  power,  royal- 
ty ;  the  top  of  the  head ;  the  top  of  any 
thii^f,  as  ojf  a  mountain;  part  of  the  hat 
that  corers  the  head ;  a  piece  of  money ; 


honour,  ornament,  decoration;  compI«* 
tion,  accom]dishment. 

Crown-imperial,  kr6(m-im-p^Y£-dl* 
s.    A  plant. 

To  Crown,  kr6(in.  v.  a.  To  invest 
with  tEe  crown  or  regal  ornament ;  to 
cover  as  with  a  crown;  to  dignify,  to 
adorn,  to  mtdce  illustrious ;  to  reward,  to 
recompence ;  to  complete,  to  perfect ;  to 
terminate,  to  finish. 

Crownolass,  krddn'gUs.  a.  The 
finest  sort  of  t^ndow  glacis. 

Crownpost,  kr6Cin'^t.  s.  Apost» 
which,in  some  buildings,8taads  uvright  in 
the  middle,  between  two  princ^al  nmrs. 

CRowNscAB,kr6{ui'8c4b.  a*  A  stink* 
tng  filthy  scab  round  a  horse's  hoof. 

Crownwheel,  kr6{kn^w£le.  s.  The^ 
upper  wheel  of  a  watch. 

Crownworks,  krodn'wib'ks*  s.  la 
fintification,  bulwarks  advanced  towards 
the  field  to  gain  some  hill  or  rising  gnmnd. 

CRowN£T,kr6{^n'^t.s.  The  same  with 
OQironet »  chief  end»  last  purpose. 

Crotlstone,  kr6Q'st6ne.  a.  Crystal* 
lized  cauk. 

Crucial,  krWsh^-fti.  a.  (357). 
Transverse,  intersecting  one  another. 

Ta  Cruciate,  krd6^8h^-4te.  v.  a. 
To  torture^  to  torment,  to  excruciate. 

Crucible,  krd6^s^-bl.  8.  Achynust*s 
melting-pot  made  of  earth. 

CRuciFERou8,kr6d-sif^-rAs.a.  Bear- 
ing the  cross. 

Crucifier,  krd6's^-f  l-i&r.  a.  He  that 
infiicts  the  punishment  of  crucifixion. 

Crucifix,  krdd's^-fiks.  s.  A  repre- 
sentation in  picture  or  statuary  of  our 
Lord*s  passion. 

Crucifixipn,  kr66-s£-fik'sh^.  s. 
The  punishment  of  nailing  to  a  cross. 

CRUciFORtii,  krd6's^46nn.  a.  Hav- 
ing the  form  of  a  cross. 

To  Crucify,  krWs^-£i.  v.  a.  (183). 
To  put  to  death  by  naifing  tlie  hands  and 
feet  to  a  cross  set  upright 

Crude,  kr66d.  a.  (339).  Raw,  not 
subdued  by  fire  ;  not  changed  by  any  pro- 
cess or  preparation  r  har^,  unripe  ;  un- 
connected; not  well  digested;  notbrcmghi 
to  perfection,  immature ;  havingindigeal- 
ed  notions. 

Crudely,  kr6Ml^.  ad.  Unripcly, 
without  due  preparation. 

Crudekess,  kr66d'n6s.  s.  Unripe* 
ness,  indigestion. 

Crudity,  kr66'dM^.  s.  Indigestion, 
inconcoctlon,  uarip^ness*  want  of  ma« 
turity. 
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X:»UBL,  kiMTl,  a.  (339)  (99).  Pleas^ 

ynth  hurting  othen,    iiihuinan»    h«rd- 

liearted,  barbarous ;  of  things,  bloo4y, 

mischievous,  destruetive. 
Ckvellt,  krdd'll-l^.  ad.    In  a  cruel 

maimer,  inhamanly,  barbarously. 
CRVKL9ESS,  krd6'U-n^  s.  lahumani' 

ty,  cruelty. 
Cbuelty,  kr6&11-tft.  s.  Inhunnanity, 

ssvageness,  barbarity. 
CjitTEifTATE,  krd6'to-tAte.  a.    (91). 

Smeared  with  blood. 
CanuT,  kr661t.  s.  (99).   A  phial  for 

▼inegar  or  oiL 
Citvtsi^.kr4ds.  s.  (339).  A  small  cup. 
CRUiaE,  kr66z.  s.  A  voyage  in  search 

of  plunder. 
To  (JRUISE,  krd^.  ▼.n.(44 1 ).  To  rove 

#T«r  the  sea  in  search  of  pltmder ;  to 

wander  on  the  sea  without  any  certain 

coarse. 
CKUISBR9  krdd^iAr.  &  One  that  roves 

upon  the  sea  in  search  of  plunder. 

CBCMB,?^'"-  J»-    The  «,ft  part 

of  bread,  not  the  crust ;  asmall  particle  or 

frag^ment  of  bread. 
ToC.RUMBLE,krikm1)l.  v.a.  (405).  To 

break  into  small  pieces,  to  comminute- 
To  Crumble,  krdm'bL  v.  n.  To  fell 

into  smaU  pieces. 
Crum MT9  krdm'm^.  a.  Soft. 
Crump, krdmp.  a.  Ctookedintheback. 

To  Crumpls,  krtoi'pl.  v.  a.  To  draw 

into  wrinkles. 
Crumvlihg,  krdmp^llng.  s«   Asm^l 

degenente  ap|^. 
Crupper,  krtp'p^.    s.    (98).    That 

part  of  the  honeman's  fumiture  that 

riches  from  the  saddle  to  the  tail. 

Crvrai^  krM^r4|.  a.  Belonging  to  the 

leg. 
Crusade,  kr6d-84de^?  Anexne- 

CHt?8Ano,kr66^d'dA.S        Ancxpc- 

(Isfeion  against  the  mfideU  ( a  coin  stamped 

-with  a  cpss. 

Cruset,  krMSlt  a.  (99)*  A  gold- 
smith's melting-^ot. 

To  CjiusR^  kftah,  v.  a«  To  press  be- 
tween two4^pposite  bodies^  to  squeeze ;  to 
pKsa  with  TioleBce:  to  overwhelm,  to  beat 
down;  to  subdue,  to  depress^  to  dispirit. 

CmvftR,  krWi.  a.  A  coHu^on. 

CatraT^kH^  s.  Any  sheU,  or  external 
coat ;  azi  incrustation,  collection  of  matter 
jjxto  a  hard  body;  thc^ase  of  a  pye  made 
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of  meal,  and  baked ;  the  outer  hard  piirt 
of  bread;  a  waste  piece  of  bread. 

To  Crust,  krdst.  v.  a!  To  envelop,  to 
cover  with  a  hard  case ;  to  foul  with  con- 
cretions. 

To  Crust,  krdst.  v.  n.  To  gather  or 
contract  a  crust. 

Crustaceovs,  kHis-ti'shAs.  s.  (357). 
Shelly,  with  joints ;  not  testaceous. 

Crustacsousvess,  krAs-^i'ah^s-n^s. 
8.  The  quality  of  having  jointed  shells. 

Crustily,  kr^^t£4^,  ad.  Peevil^hlf; 
snappishly. 

Crustiness,  kr^s't^-n^.  s.  The  qua- 
lity of  a  crust ;  peevishness,  mwoseness. 

Crustt,  krAs't^.  a.  Covered  with  a 
crust ;  sturdjr,  iporose,  snappish. 

Crutch*  krutsh.  s.  A  support  used  by 
cripples. 

To  (Crutch,  kHitsh.  v.  a.  To  support 
on  crutches  as  a  cripple. 

To  Cry,  kri.  v.n.  To  speak  with  ve- 
hemence and  loudness ;  to  call  importu- 
nately ;  to  proclaim,  to  make  pubUck ;  to 
exclaim ;  to  utter  lamentation  {  to  squall, 
as  an  infant ;  to  weep,  to  shed  tears ;  to 
utter  an  inarticulate  voice,  as  an  anim|U ; 
to  yelp,  as  a  hound  on  a  scent. 

To  Cry,'  krl.  v.  n.  To  proclaim  pub-r 
Uckly  something  lost  or  found. 

To  Cry  Dowk,  kri-d6An'.  v.  a.  To 
blame,  to  depreciate,  to  decay ;  to  prohi- 
bit; to  overbear. 

To  Cry  Out,  krWftt'.  v.  n.  To  ex* 
claim,  to  scream,  to  clamour ;  to  c<mip]ain 
loudly ;  to  blame,  to  censure ;  to  declare 
loud}  to  be  in  labour. 

To  Cry  U?,  kri-Ap'*  ▼•  »•  To  applaud, 
to  exatt,  to  praise  s  to  raise  the  price  by 
prodimatioa* 

Cry,  krl.  s.  LAinenting,  shriek,  scream ; 
nfeeping,  mourning ;  clamour,  outcvy ;  ex* 
clamation  of  triumph  or  wonder ;  prochi' 
matkm;  the'  havdceni'  proclamation  of 
wares,  as  the  criep  of  London ;  acclama« 
tion,  popular  favour;  voice,  utterance, 
manner  ofyocAl  expression ;  importunate 
call ;  yelping  of  dogs  i  yell,  inarticulate 
noise ;  a  pacx  of  dogs. 

Cryal,  kri'&l.  s.     The  heron. 

Cryer,  krl'{kr.  s.  (166).  Th^  &kaii 
gentle. 

Cryptical,  Iu*ip't£-kll.  >       „. , , 

C.TPTicK,  krl/tlk.  {  ^H'dden, 
secret,  occult. 

Cryptically,  kxlp'ti-k&i-le.  ad.  Oc- 
cultly, secretly. 

Cryptopraphy,  krlp:t6g'gra-ft,   9. 
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J7-  (559).— F4te,  ftr,  ttU,  -fit 

(518).  The  act  of  ^omtinf^  secret  charac 
ten  s  secret  characters,  cyi>heTS. 
Chyftology,  krlp-t6ri6-j^.  s.  (5.18). 

.augniatical  language. 
Crystal,  kris'tai.  s.  Crystals  are  hard, 
pellucid,  and  naturally  colourless  bodies, 
of  regularly  anjrular  figures ;  Crystal  is 
also  used  for  ^  mctkious  body  cast  in  the 
glass-hoitses,  called  also  crystal  glass, 
•which  is  carried  to  a  degfree  of  perfec- 
tion beyond  the  common  glass ;  Crystals, 
in  chymistry,  express  silts  or  other  mat- 
ters shot  or  congealed  in  manner  of  crystal. 
Crystal,  kris'til.    a.    Consisting  of 
crystal ;  bright,  clear,  tranaparent  { lucid, 
pellucid. 
-,  <  krla'til-iine.  >  , 

Crystalline,     J  ,,ris'dU-iin.     S 
(148)  (149).  Consisting  of  crystal ;  bright, 
clear,  pellucid,  transparent    . 
Crystallii^e  Humour,  krls^t&l«lbe 
,    pp  kris't4l-lin  u'mAf.  s*  The  second 
humour  of  the  eye,  that  lies  jaimediately 
,  *  next  to  the  aqueous  behind  the  uvea. 
Crystallization,       kris-til-16-z4'- 
shtm.  s.    Congelation  into  crystals 
The  mass  formed  by  congelation  or  con. 
cretion. 
To  Crystallize,  krls'til-Hze.  v.  a. 
To  cause  to  congeal  or  concrete  in  crystals. 
To  Crystallize,  ki'is'til-lize.  ▼.  n. 
(159).  Tocoagulatei  congeal,  conawte, 
pr  shoot  into  crystals. 
Cub,  kdh.  s.  The  yoang  of  a  beast,  ge* 
nerally  of  a  bear  or  fox ;  the  young  of  a 
whale  I  In  reproach,  a  young  boy  or  girL 
To  Cub,  kAb.  v.  a.   To  bring  forth. 

LiUle  used. 
Cu RATION,  k(t*b4'shtki.  8.  The  act  of 

l3ring  down. 
CuBATORY,k4'b4.tAr-^.  a.  (512).  Re 

cumbent.    , 
Cu  B  A  T  u  RE,  ki'i'bi-tftre .  s.  The  finding 
exactly  the  solid  content  of  any  proposed 
body. 
Cube,  kibe',  s.  A  regular  solid  body^ 
consisting  of  six  sauare  and  equal  faces  o> 
sides,  and  the  angles  all  right,  and  there, 
fore  equal. 
Cube  Root,  k4beV66t.        >        «,, 
CuBicKRooT,kA'blk-rA6t.  5  ^  '^'^c 
origin  of  a  cubick  number,  or  a  number  by 
the  multiplication  of  which  into  itself,  and 
again  into  the  product,  any  given  number 
is  formed.  Thus  2  is  the  cube  ro 


(509) 


root  of  a 
Hav. 


Cubic  AL,  ktilj^-kai.  ? 

CcBiCK,k6^ik.       \  ^ 
ing  the  form  or  pr(if)erties  of  a  cube ;  it  ia 
a^lcdtORumben:  the  number  of  four 


muhiplied  iBto  itself,  produoes  the  aquere 
number  of  sixteen,  and  that  a|ndn  multi- 
plied by  four  produceth  the  cubick  num- 
ber of  sixty-four. 

Cubic  ALNESS}  kft^-ktl-n^.  a.  The 
state  or  quality  of  being  cubical. 

CuBicuLART,  kA-bik'kt-l^.^.  a.  Fit- 
ted  for  the  posture  of  lying  dowp. 

Cubiform,  k^'b^-f^rm.  a.  Of  the 
shape  of  a  cube. 

Cubit,  k^'blt.  s.  A  measure  in  use 
amon|^the  lincieiits,  which  was  ori^ally 
the  distance  from  the  elbow,  bendmg  m- 
wards  to  the  extremity  of  the  middle  fin- 
ger. 

CuBiTAL,k(i^-t&l.a.  Containing  only 
the  length  of  a  6ubit. 

Cue  KOLD,  k^'k(Ud.  8.  ( 1 66).  One  that 
18  married  to  an  adultress. 

To  Cuckold,  k^k'kAld.  v.  a.  To  rob  a 
a  man  of  his  wife's  fidelity;  to  wrong  a 
husband  by  unchasttty. 

Cockoldly,  kdk^dld*!^.  a.  Having 
the  qualities  of  a  cuckold,  poor,  mean. 

CuCKOLDMAKER,kAk'kAld-Tn^-kAr.  8. 
One  that  makes  a  practice  of  cotrupting' 
wives. 

CucKOLDOM,kAk'kAl-dAm.  s.  The  act 
of  adultery ;  the  state  of  a  cuckold. 

CucEOO,  k^lk'kdd.  8.  (174).  A  bird 
which  appears  in  the  spring,  and  is  said 
to  suck  the  eggs  of  other  birds,  and  lay 
her  own  to  be  hatched  in  their  pbce  i  a 
name  of  contempt 

Cuckoo-bud,  kuklcd6-bAd.      '       > 

Cuckoo-flower,  k(kkl^dd4M-4r.  3 
s.  The  name  of  a  flower. 

Cuckoo-spittle,  k^k^kftd-splt-tl.  a. 
A  spumous  dew  found  upon  plants,  with 
a  ItUle  insect  in  it 

Cucullate,  kA-kdriite.  (91).  > 

CUCULLATED,  k^-kiWId-tW.     ) 

Hooded,  covered,  as  with  a  hood  or  eo  wl  5. 
having  the  resemblance  or  shape  of  ahood. 

Cucumber,  kiftlt^m-btkr.  s.  (159). 
The  name  of  aplant,  and  iruitof  thatptant. 

G:^  In  some  counties  of  England*  especially 
in  the  West,  this  word  is  pronounced  as 
if  wriUen  Coocumber :  this,  though  rather 
nearer  to  the  orthography  than  ^npcwm- 
A^,  18  yet  faulty,  in  adopting  the  obtuse  u 
heard  in  buli,  rather  than  the  open  u  heard 
in  Otcumii,  the  Latin  word  whence  Ot^ 
cumber  n  derived :  thongh  from  the  adop- 
ti<m  ijithtb,  I  shoidd  rather  suppose  we 
took  itivom  the  French  Ontctmbre^  But 
however  this  maybe,  it  seems  too  firmly 
^xed  in  its  sound  of  Oaniaetnbfr  to  be  al- 
tered, and  must  be  claased  with  its  irregu. 
lar  feUow  esculent  Js^agw,  whlck  see. 
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CiMnniti'TiicBous,  kii-k^«M-t&'shA8. 

«.  CoctirbitBceottfl plsnU  we  tfaote  which' 

letemble  a  gourd,  iuch  as  ^e  pompion 

nd  melon. 
CucumBiTE,  k^'k^b-bit.  a.   (156).  A 
chjmicid  Tesacl,  commonly  called  a  Body. 
CuD^kdd*  ft.  That  food  which  is  repo- 

nted  IB  the  firtt  stomach  in  order  to  be 

chewed  itgaiB. 

down,  a  stupid  low  dolt. 
To  Cuddle,  kM'dl.  v.  n.   (405).   To 

lie  close,  to  s^uat. 
CvDGEL,  kU']U.  8.  (99).    A  stick  to 
«torike  with. 

To  Cudgel,  k4d'j|St  v.  a.  To  beat  with 
a  stick. 

CuDCEL-PEoor,kWjB-prd6f.  a.  Able 
to  resist  a  stick. 

Cudweed,  kAdVdde.    s.    A  plant 

CvKf  k&.  s*  The  tail  or  end  of  any 
thing ;  the  last  words  of  a  speech  in  act 
ingy  to  be  answered  by  another ;  a  hint, 
an  nxLimaidon,  a  short  Erection ;  humour, 
temper  of  mind. 

CuERPO,  kw^p6.  s.  To  be  in  cuetpO) 
Is  to  be  without  the  upper  coat. 

Cuff,  kOf*  s.  A  blow  with  the  fist,  a 
box,  a  stroke. 

To  Ct^FF,  kif.  T.  n.  To  fight,  to  sctif% 
fie. 

ToCvFF,kdf.  Y.a.  To  strike  with  the 

'   fist?  to  strike  with  talons. 

CuFF,k<tf.  a.  Part  of  the  sleeve. 

CuIRAs,kwi-riLs^  a.  (340).  A  breast- 
plate. 

Cuta.ASSxE&,  kwd'^As-s^^r'.  s.  (275). 
A  man  of  arms,  a  soldier  in  armour. 

Cuisv,  kwis.  s*  (340).  The  armour 
that  covers  the  thighs. 

(C7*  I  h«^  foUowed  l>r.  Johnson*s  spellmg 
in  t^  wixrd,  though  I  think  it  not  so  cor- 
rect  as  oumc,  the  oririnal  French,  and 
which  he  has  himself  followed  in  his  e<U- 
Cion  of  ^akespesre,  and  his  notes  upon 
the  word  in  the  firK  part  of  Henry  the 
Fourth.  Bat  whatever  may  be  the  spel- 
ling, the' pronuncistion  Is  certainly  that 
wfaiCh  I  hare  giren. 

CuLDEEs,  kAl^d^.  8.  Monks  in  Scot- 
land. 

Ci}Li]iAE7,kua£4iAr-^.  a.  (5 13>.  Relatr 
ing  to  the  kitchen. 

To  Cull,  kid.   v*  a.  To  select  from 

others. 
Ct'LLEa,  kttldr.   s.   (9S).  One  who 
picks  or  chooses. 
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CuLLioH,  kU'yAn.  s.  (113).  A  acoun* 
drel  i  a  mean  wretch. 

CuLLioNLT,  ki&I'yi^n-l^.  a.  Having  the 
qualities  of  culHon,  mean,  base. 

CuLLT,  kM^6.  8.  A  man  deceived  or 
imposed  upon. 

To  Cully,  kW^,  v.  a.  To  befool,  to 
cheat,  to  impose  upon. 

CuLMiFERous,  km-iTilfffi-rAs.  a.  Cul- 
miferous  plants  are  such  as  have  a  smooth 
jointed  stalk,  and  their  seeds  are  contain- 
ed in  cha£y  hUsiis. 

To  Culminate,  ki!ii'm^-nAte.  v.n.  To- 
be  vertical*  to  be  in  the  meridian. 

CuLMiNATioN,kAl-m^-n4'ahChi.s«  The 
transit  of  a  planet  through  the  meridian. 

Culpability,  k^-p^-bir^-t^.  a. 
B^meableness. 

Culpable,  k^rpA-bl.  a.  (405).  Cri- 
minal, blameable,  blameworthy. 

Culpablkness,  k^'p4-bl-n£s.  s. 
Blame,  guilt. 

Culpably,  kArp&-bl^.  ad.  Blameably, 
criminally. 

CuLPBiT,kdrprlt.  8.  A  man  arraigned 
before  his  judge. 

Culter,  kul'tur.  s.  The  iron  of  the 
plough  perpendicular  to  the  share.-*See 

COULTES. 

TdCuLTivATE,  kfirti-vite.  v.  a.  To 
forward  or  improve  the  product  of  the 
earth  by  manual  indastry ;  to  improve, 
to  meliorate. 

Cultivation,  kAl-t^-vd'shi^n.  8.  The 
art  or  practice  of  improving  soils,  and  for- 
warding or  meliorating  vegetables  ;  im- 
provement in  general,  melioration. 

Cultivator,  kiM'td-vi-idr.  s.  (521). 
One  who  improves,  promotes,  or  melio- 
rates. 

Culture,  kil'tshire.  s.  (461).  The 
act  of  cultivation ;  art  of  improvement 
and  melioration. 

To  Culture,  k^'tahure.  v.  a.  To  cul* 
tivate,  to  till.     Not  used. 

Culver,  ktll'vAr.  s.  (98).  A  pigeon* 
Old  word. 

Culverin,  k^'v£-rln.  s.  A  species  of 
ordnance. 

Culver  KEY,  ki£d'v^r-k^.  s.  A  species 
of  flower. 

To  Cumber, kAtnliar.  v.  a.  (v)8).  To 
embarrass,  to  entangle,  to  obstruct ;  to 
crowd  or  load  with  something  useless ;  to 
involve  in  difficulties  and  dangers,  to  dis- 
tress ;  to  busy,  to  distract  witl*  multiplici- 
ty of  cares ;  to  be  troublesome  in  any  place. 
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Cumber,  Wm'bAr.  s.  Vexation,  em-' Cunning-maw,  kftn-oing-inte'.  s.   A 

man  who  pretends  to  tcil  fortunes,  or 


barrassm ent.     Not  used 
Ct/MBKusoME,kiim'bdr-3flm.  a.  Trou- 

blesoiae,  vexatious;   burtliensoroe,  em- 

burraasing,  unvieldly»  unnaana^able. 
CuMBERsoMELYf  k^m'bAr-3flni"J^.  ad. 

In  a  troublesome  manner. 
CuMBERsoMENEss,  ki^m'bdr-sdm-ii^s. 

8.  £ncumbrance,  hindrojtce,  obstruction. 

CuMBRANCE,  kAm'brlnse.  s.  Burthen, 
hindrance,  impediment. 

Cumbrous,  kdm'briis.  a.  Troublesome, 
resa6ou8,  distui-blnf^;  oppressive,  bur- 
thensome;  jumbled,  obstructing  each 
other. 

CuMFREV,  ki^^mTr^.  s.  A  medicinal 
plant.— See  Comfeky. 

Cummin,  kAm'min.    s.    A  plant. 

(jCj*  This  word,  before  Dr.  Johnson'sDiction- 
ary  altered  it,  was,  I  beliieve,  universally 
spelled  with  double  m.  Our  ancestors 
wer6  home-bred  enough  to  think,  that  if 
we  received  a  word  from  the  Latin,  aifd 
conformed  to  the  quantity  of  that  languajPe, 
that  it  was  necessary  to  show  that  conror- 
mity  by  a  specific  orthography  of  our  «ttrn. 
Thus,  the  first « in  Ctiminiiffii  Deing"  short, 
they  doubled  the  m  to  indicate  that  short- 
liess ;  as  the  analogy  of  our  language  would 
infallibly  pronounce  the  u  long,  if  tlie  con- 
sonant were  single  in  tlie  same  mamier 
as  in  Cubic,  Cupid,  &c. — See  Dbama. 

To  Cumulate,  ki'md-lAte.  v,  a.   To 

heap  togctlier. 
Cumulation,  k(^rm6-U'shi3ai.  s.  The 

jict  of  heaping  together. 
CuNCTATioNjktink-tA'shftn.  s.  Delay. 

procrastination,  dilatoriness. 
CuNCTAT0R,k^k-t4'tdr.  s.  One  given 

to  delay,  a  lingerer. 
CuNEAL,  ku'n?-4L   a.    Relating  to  a 

wedge,  having  the  form  of  a  wedge. 
CuNEATEo,  kQ'n^-&4^d.  a.    Made  in 

form  of  a  wedge, 
Cuneiform,  ki!i*n6'^-f6rm.  a.  Having 

the  form  of  a  wedge. 
CuNNERy  kiin'niir.    s.    A  kind  of  fish 

less  than  an  o^'ster,  that  sticks  close  to 

the  rocks. 
Cunning,  kiin'ning.  a.  (410).  Skilful, 

knowing,  learned  ;  performed  with  sldll, 

artful;  artfully  deceitful,  trickish,  subtle, 

crafty. 
Cunning,  k&n'ning.  s.  Artifice, deceit, 

slyness,   sleight,   fraudulent  dexterity; 

art,  skdl,  knowledge. 
Cunningly,  k!!b'nlng«16.  ad.  Artfiilly; 

9lyly«  cnftily. 


teach  how  to  recover  stolen  goods. 

CuNNiNGNEss,  kto'nlng-Q^.  8.  Oe- 
ceitfulness,  sljuess. 

Cup,  kf^p.  s.  A  small  vessel  to  drink 
out  of;  the  liquor  contained  in  the  cup, 
the  draught ;  social  entertainment,  merry 
bout ;  any  thing  hollow  like  a  cup,  as  the 
husk  of  an  acorn ;  pup  and  Can,  familiar 
companions. 

To  Cup,  kfip.  v.  a.  To  supply  with 
cups— obselite ;  to  draw  blood  by  apply- 
ing cupping  glasses. 

Cupbearer, ki^'b4-ri^r.  s.  AnoSicer 
of  the  king^s  household ;  an  attendant  to 
give  wine  at  a  fe^t 

Cupboard, kAb1>Ard.  s.  (412).  Acase 
with  shelved,  in  which  victuals  or  earth" 
en  ware  is  placed. 

Cupidity,  k4-pid'6«rti.  s,  (511). 
Concupiscence,  i^lawful  longing. 

Cupola,  k6'p6-ld.  s«  (92).  A  dome, 
Uie  hemispherical  summit  of  a  building. 

CupppR,  kt^p'ptir.  s.  One  who  applies 
cupping-glasses^  a.  scarifier. 

Cuf  piNc-GLASs,  k<!ip'ping-glfts.  s.  A 
glass  used  by  scarifiers  to  draw  out  the 
blood  by  rarefying  the  air. 

Cupreous, k6'pr^-ds.  a.  Coppery,con- 
sisting  of  copper. 

CuR,.k^r.  s«  A  worthless  degenerate 
dog;  a  term  of  reproach  for  a  mut. 

Curable,  k{i^r&-bl.  a.  (405).  That 
admits  of  a  remedy. 

Curableness,  k^>4-bl-n$s.  s,  Possi'* 
bility  to  be  healccL 

Curacy,  k^'HL-s*.  s.  Employment  of 
a  curate,  cmplojTnent  i;^rhich  a  hired  der- 
g^Tuan  holds  under  the  beneficiary. 

Cuhatf.,  k^-r4te.  s.  (91).  A  clergy- 
man  hired  to  perform  the  duties  of  ano- 
Uicr ;  a  parish  priest 

Curateship,  kti'r^te^ip.  a.  The 
same  with  curacv. 

Curative,  kdVa-tiv.  a.  (157).  Re- 
lating to  the  cure  of  diseases^  not  preser- 
vative. 

Curator,  ki-rA't6r.  s.  (521).  One 
that  has  the  care  and  superintendence  of 
any  thing. 

CuRB,k6rb«  s.  A  curb  is  an  iron  chain, 
made  fiwt  to  the  uper  ppirt  of  the  branches 
of  the  bridle,  running  over  the  beard  of 
thehorse;  restraint,  itmibltion,  apposition. 
To  Curb,  ktirb.  v.  a.  To  guide  a 
horse  with  a  curb  (  to  restrain,  to  inhibit| 
to  check. 
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Curb,  k^rd.  s.  The  coagulation  of  milk . 
To  Cub  d,  ktlrd.  v.  a .  To  turn  to  curds, 

tocadse  tooouniUte. 
ToCuRDLis,  kfird'dl.  v.  n.  (405).  To 

coigulate,  to  concrete. 
To  (fuRDLEy  kArd^dl.  r.  a.   To  cause 

CcEBT,  kiir'd^.  a.  Coagulated,  con- 
creted, fiiU  of  curdfl,  curdled. 

CuR^kAre.  s.  Remedy,  restorative; 
act  of  healing ;  the  benefice  or  employ- 
ment of  a  curate  or  clergj'man. 

To  CuRK,  kirc.  V.  a.  To  heal,  to  re- 
store to  heahh,  to  remedy ;  to  prepare  in 
aTi!f  manner,  so  as  to  be  preserved  from 
'  corruption. 

CuRELEssi  kdre^^.  a.  Without  cui^e, 
vridibut  remedy. 

CvRER,  k&'r^.  s.  (98).  A  healer,  a 
phjaician. 

Curfew,  ktlr^fii.  s.  An  evening  peal, 
by  which  the  Conqueror  willed,  that  ere- 
Tf  man  should  take  op  his  fire,  and  put  out 
las  light  i  a  cover  for  a  fire,  a  fire -plate. 

CcRiALiTT,  kd-r^-il'^-t^*  8.  The  pri- 
vileges or  retinue  of  a  court 

CuRiosiTT,  kii  n&-6s'^-t6.  9.  Inquin* 
titeneas,  inclination  to  inquiry;  nicety, 
delicacy,-  accm«cy,  exactness ;  an  act  of 
curioKtyj  nice  experiment,  an  object  of 
curiosityi  rarity. 

CuRiou%  klJt'^r^-As.  a.  (314).  Inquisi- 
tive, deairoos  of  information ;  attentive  to, 
diligent  about;  accurate,  careful  not  to 
mistake ;  difficult  to  please,  solicitous  of 
perfectioD ;  exact,  nice,  subtle ;  elegant, 
neat,  laboured,  finished. 

CuRiovsi*T,  ktfr^-fis^6.  ad.  Inquisi- 
tively, attentively,  studiously ;  elegantly 
neatly ;  artfully,  exactly. 

CcxRX,  kM.  s.  A  ringlet  of  hair;  un 
dulalion,  ware,  sinuosity,  flexure. 

To  Curl,  kdrl.  v.  a.  To  turn  the  hair 
in  lingkiU:  to  writhe,  to  twist ;  to  dress 
with  curls;  to  raise  in  waves,  undula 
tions,  qr  sinuosities.  ' 

To  CCEL,  kiirf.  V.  n.   To  shrink  into 

rin^^cts ;  to  nse  in  undulation ;  to  twist 

itself 
Curlew,  ki&r'mu  s.  A  fcand  of  water- 

fonH ;  a  bird  larger  than  a  partridge,  with 

kmgerlega. 
CvKMUBCEox,  kdr-mfid'jfin.  s.  (259) 

An  avaricious  churlish  feuow,  a  miser,  a 

»*»ggard,  a  griper. 

CrRMrnGEoifLY,  k^r-raAd'j{bv-le.  a. 
(259).  Avsricious,  covetous,  churlish, 
niggirdly. 
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Currant,  kdr'rte.  s.  The  tree;  a 
small  dried  grape,  properly  written  Co- 
rinth, from  the  place  it  came  from. 

Currency^  kAr'r^n-s^.  s.  Circulation, 
power  of  passing  from  hand  to  hand ;  ge- 
neral reception ;  fluency,  readiness  of  ut- 
terance ;  continuance,  constant  flow ;  fu- 
neral esteem,  the  rate  at  wliich  any  thing 
is  vulgarly  valued ;  the  papers  stamped  in 
the  Eiig-lish  colonies  by  authority,  and 
passing  for  money. 

Current,  kftr'r^nt.  a.  Circulatory, 
passing  from  hand  to  hand  {  generally  re- 
ceived, uncontradicted,  authoritative ; 
common,  general »  popular,  such  as  is  es- 
tablished oy  vulgar  estimation ;  fashion- 
able,  popular ;  passable,  such  as  may  be 
allowed  or  admitted ;  what  Is  now  pas- 
sing, as  the  current  year. 

Current,  kiir'rcnt.  s.  A  runninjj 
stream ;  currents  are  certain  progressive 
motions  of  the  water  of  the  sea  in  several 
places. 

Currently,  kfir'r^nt-l^.  ad.  In  a  con- 
stant motion;  without  opposition ;  popu- 
larly, fashionably,  generally;  witliout 
ceasing. 

CuRRENTKESS,kiir'r5nt-n^s.  s.  Circu- 
lation ;  general  reception ;  easiness  of 
prommciation. 

CuRRiER,ktlr'r6-Ar.  s.  One  who  dress- 
es  and  pares  leather  for  those  who  ntake 
shoes,  or  other  things. 

CuRRisn,  kfir'rish.  a.  Having  the  qua- 
lities of  a  degenerate  dog,  brutal,  sour, 
quarrelsome. 

To  Curry,  kiir'r^.  v.  a.  To  dress  lea- 
ther, to  beat,  to  drub ;  to  rub  a  horse  witli 
a  scratching  instrument,  so  as  to  smootli 
his  coat;  To  curr\- favour,  to  become  a 
favourite  by  petty  ofliciousness,  slight 
kindnesses,  or  flattery. 

Currycomb,  kdr'r^-k6me.  s.  An  iron 
instrument  used  for  currying  horses. 

To  Cu  RSE,  kiii*se.  v.  a.  To  wish  evil  to, 
to  execrate,  to  devote ;  to  afflict,  to  tor- 
ment 

To  Curse,  ki^rse.  v.  n.  To  imprecate* 

Curse,  kurse,  s.  Malediction, 'v^ibh  of 
evil  to  another ;  aflSiction,  tornicr.t,  vexa- 
tion. 

Cursed,  k^ir'scd.  part.  a.  (362).  Un- 
der a  curse,  hateful,  detestable ;  unholy, 
unsanctihed ;  vexatious,  troublesome. 

Cursedly,  k6r's6d-le.  ad.  (364).  Mi- 
serably,  shamefully. 

Cu RSEDNEBs,  kfir'sed-n^s.  s.  The  state 
of  being  under  a  curse. 

CuRSHiPjkiJir'ship.  s.  Dogship,  mean- 
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CuEftiTORfkdr's^-tAr.  s.  An  officeror 
derk  belonginjp  to  the  Chancery,  that 

,    makes  out  original  writs. 

CvRSoaARY,  kftr'so*HL-r^.  a.  Cursory, 
hasty,  careWss. 

CuRsoRiLTt  kAr^B^^r^-^^.  ad.  Hastily, 
without  care. 

CuRsoRiNEss,kih^s6-r^-n^.  8«  Slight 
attention. 

CURSORT9  kCkr^sA-r^.  a.  Hasty,  quick, 
inattentive,  careless. 

Curst,  kCirst  a.  Froward,  peevish, 
mali^inant,  malicious,  snarling*. 

CuRSTMEss,kdrst'nds.  s.  PeevishnesSf 
frowardness,  malignity. 

Curt,  kArt.  a.  Short. 

To  Curtail,  kflr-tdle'.  v.  a.  To  cut  off, 
to  cut  short,  to  shorten. 

C^  This  word  is  said  to  be  derived  from  tl^e 
obligation  peasants  were  under,  in  the 
feucud  times,  of  cutting  off  the  tails  of 
their  dog^ ;  as  only  gentlemen  were  al- 
lowed to  have  dog«  with  their  tails  on. 
This  Dr.  Johnson  has  shown  to  be  a  vul- 
gar error ;  the  woi-d  being  formerty  writ- 
ten Qtrtalt  from  the  Latin  curto, 

Cu  rt  AiN,  kar'tln.  s.  (208).  A  cloth  con- 
tracted or  expanded  at  pleasure ;  To  draw 
the  curtain,  to  close  «o  as  to  shut  out  the 
light,  to  open  it  so  as  to  disaem  the  ob- 
jects ;  in  fortification,  that  part  of  the  wall 
or  rampart  that  lies  between  two  bastions. 

Curtain-lecture,  k^^r'tln-I^k'tshure. 

s.  A  reproof  gfiven  by  a  wife  to  her  hus* 

band  in  bed. 
To  Curtain,  kAr'tin.  v.  a.  To  inclose 

with  curtains. 
Curtate    Distance,    kAr't4te  dis- 

t&nse.  s.  In  astronomy,  the  distance 

of  a  planet's  place  from  thie  sun,  reduced 

to  the  ecliptic. 
CuRTATioN,kdr-t&'shi&n.  s.  The  inter- 
val between  a  planet's  distance  from  the 

sun  and  the  cui*tate  distance. 
CuRTST,  kto's^.  s.    See  Courtesy. 
CuRVATED,  kiir'vi-tM.  a.    Bent. 
CuRVATioN,  kiir-vi'shAn.  s.   The  act 

of  bending  or  crooking. 
Curvature,  kfir'vi-tsh Are.  s.  (461).. 

Crookedness,inflexion,mannierofbending. 
Curve,  ki&rv.  a.   Crooked,  bent,  in* 

fleeted. 
Curve,  kdrv.  s.    Any  thing  bent,  a 

flexure  or  crookedness. 
To  Curve,  kiirv.  v.  a.   To  bend,  to 

crook,  to  inflect 
To  Curvet,  k&r-v^t'.  v.  n.   To  leap, 

to  bound  i  to  fridk,  to  be  licentious. 


End- 


Curvet,  k4r-T^.  s.  A  leap>  a  bonndf 

a  frolick,  a  prnik. 

Curvilinear,  kAr-y&<4fai'yir.  a.  Con- 
sisting of  a  crooked  line ;  composed  of 
crooked  lines. 

CuRviTY,  kdr'v^tA.  s.  Crookedness. 

Cushion,  k(ksh^,  or  kdsh'An.  s.  (2a9). 
A  pillow  for  the  seat,  a  soft  pad  placed 
upon  a  chair. 

OC/*  I  have  g^ven  this  word  two  sounds :  not 
that  I  think  they  are  equally  in  use ;  lam 
convinced  the  fifst  is  the  more  geneiaJ, 
but  because  the  other  is  but  a  trifling 
departure  from  it,  and  does  not  contradict 
.the  muversal  rule  of  pronouncing  w«ds 
of  this  termination. 

CusHiONBD,  kAsh'ind.  a.  (359).  Seat- 
ed  on  a  cushmn. 

Cusp,  kdsp.  s.  A  term  used  to  express 
the  points  or  horns  of  the  mooD,  or  other 
luminary. 

CuspATED,  k{is^p&-tM.  > 

CuspiDATEn,kds'p«-dA-tM.S 
ing  in  a  point,  having  the  leaves  of  a  flow- 
er ending  in  a  pmnt 

CusTARo,  k6s't&rd.  8.  (88).  A  kind  of 
sweetmeat  made  by  boiling  eggs  with 
milk  and  sugar. 

Custody,  kiis't6^^.  s.  ImprisoDment, 
restraint  of  liberty;  care,  pceaervation, 
security. 

Custom,  kds't&m.  s.  (166).  Habit,  ha- 
bitual practice ;  fashion,  common  way  of 
acting;  established  manner;  praetice  of 
buying  of  certain  persons;  af^cation 
from  buyers,  as  this  trader  has  good  cus- 
tom ;  in  law,  a  law»  or  right,  not  written, 
which,  being  establisheoby  kmguse)  and 
the  consent  of  ancestors,  4ias  &en,  and 
is,  daily  practised ;  tribute,  tax  paid  for 
goods  imported  or  exported. 

QusTOM-HousE,  kds^tdm-h6(^.  s. 
The  house  where  the  taxes  upon  Roods 
imported  or  exported,  are  coUectedl 

Customable,  kfts'tAm-i-bl.  a.  Com- 
mon, habitual,  frequent. 

Custom  ABLENEss,kAs'tfitn-4-bl-n^s.s. 
Frequency,  habit;  conformity  to  custom. 

CusTOMABLY,  kAs'ti!im4-bl6.  ad.  Ac- 
cording to  custom. 

Customarily,  kfls'tim-Ar-^-li.  ad. 
Habitually,  commonly. 

Custom ARiN£ss,ki&s'tfini-&r-^-n^s.  s. 
Frequency. 

Customary,  kCis'tAin-&r-4.  a.  Con- 
formable ta  established  custom,  aecortl- 
ing  to  prescription ;  habitual;  usual*  wont- 
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Cu8TOM&D,Us't&iiuLa.{359).  U^ual, 
cpfflinon. 

CcsTOMBR)  kAs'tftin*4r.  s.  One  who 
^nequents  any  pUce  of  sale  for  the  s^Jce 
ofpurchasiog. 

CtsTRBl^  kAs'tr^l.  t.  A  buckler- 
bearer;  a  vessel  for  holding  wine. 

To  CtJT,  kiit.  pret.  Cut,  part.  pass.  Cut. 
To  penetrate  with  an  edred  instrament ; 
to  hew  ;  to  carve,  to  Tnake  by  sculpture ; 
to  form  any  thing"  by  cutting*  j  to  pierce 
wath  anyaneaay  sensation ;  to  divide  packs 
of  cards ;  to  intersect,  to  cross,  as  one  line 
cttta  another ;  To  cut  down,  to  fell,  to  hew 
down,  to  excel,  to  overpower ;  To  cut  off, 
to  separate  from  the  other  parts,  to  de- 
stroy,  to  extirpate,  to  put  to  death  un- 
timely ;  to  resciad,  to  intercept,  to  hinder 
from  union,  to  put  an  end  to,  to  take 
away,  to  withhold,  to  preclude,  to  inter- 
rupt, to  silence,  to  apostrophize,  to  abbre- 
^-iate  ;  To  cat  out,  to  shape,  to  form,  to 
acbcjne,  to  contrive,  to  adapt,  to  debar,  to 
excel,  to  outdo ;  To  cut  short,  to  hinder 
from  proceeding*  by  sadden  interruption, 
to  abtidgc,  as  the  soldiers  were  cut  short 
of  their  pay  ;  To  cut  up,  to  divide  an  ani- 
tsk^y  intttfonTenient  pieces,  to  eradicate. 

To  Cut,  kik.  ▼.  n.  To  inake  its  way 
by  dividing  obstractiona ;  to  perform  the 
opentiofn  oif  catting  for  the  stone. 

Ci;t,  kih.  part  a.   Rspared  for  use. 

Cut,  kdt  s.  The  action  of  a  sharp  or 
edg^  instmroent ;  the  hapression  or  se- 
paialion  of  continuity,  made  byan«dge  ; 
a  womd  made  by  cutting ;  achannel  made 
fay  art ;  a  part  cut  oif  from  the  rest  j  a  small 
pazticle,  a  alured ;  a  lot  cut  off  a  stick ;  a 
near  paasaj^e,  by  which  some  angle  is  cut 
oflT  ^  a  picture  cut  or  carved  upon  a  stamp 
of  wood  or  copper,  and  impressed  from  it ; 
th«  act  or  practice  of  dividing  a  pack  of 
cards ;  fashion^  finrm,  aliape,  manner  of 
catting  into  shape ;  a  fool  or  cully  ;  Cut 
and  kmg^'tail,  men  of  all  kinds. 

CutaJi£oc8,  kik-i4'n£-ib.  &.  Relating 
to  the  skia.    ^ 

Cuticle,  kiiU-kl.  s.  (405).  The  first 
and  outemuiat  covering  of  the  body,  com- 
munly  called  the  scarf-skin ;  thm  skin 
fiarmed  on  the  burface  of  any  liquor. 

CuTicx»i.AB,  k6--tik'u.l(Iir.  a;  Belong- 
ing to  the  skin. 

CuTi-ASs,  kdtlas.  s.  A  broad  cutting 
sword. 

Curr^-R,  kdt'lftr.  s.  (98).  One  who 
makes  or  sells  knives. 

CvTvuksE,  kdt'pftrse.  s.  One  who 
steaU  hy  the  method  of  cutting  purses  ,• 
a  thief,  a  cobber. 

C  V  ?-TKM,  kfii'i^.  aK*^)-  An  agent  or 
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instrument  that  cuts  any  tiling  i  a  nimble 
boat  that  cuts  the  water;  the  teelh  that 
cut  the  meat ;  an  officer  in  the  exchecjuer 
that  provides  wood  for  the  tallies,  and 
cuts  the  sum  paid  upcrA  tliem. 

CuT-THROAT,  k6t'/Ar6te.  s.  A  ruffian, 
a  murderer,  an  assassin. 

Cut-throat,  kit'/Ai6te.  a.  Cruel, 
inhuman,  barbarous. 

C^  This  adjective  is  frequently  used  very 
absurdly  (and  not  always  by  the  lowest  of 
tint  people)  when  it  is  applied  to  a  house 
of  entertainment  that  charges  an  cxorbi- 
tant  price ;  such  a  house  is  not  uncom- 
monly, tliough  very  improperly,  called  a 
Cut'tkroat'house.  This  sense,  I  see,  baa 
been  adopted  by  Entick ;  though  it  ought 
not  to  have  a  place  in  any  Dictionary. 

Cutting,  kiit'tlng.  s.  A  piece  cut  off, 
a  chop. 

Cuttle,  kiSt'iU  s.  (405)-  A  fish, 
which,  when  he  is  pursued  by  a  fish  of 
prey,  throws  out  a  black  liquor. 

Cuttxb,  kJkt'tL  s.  A  foul-mouthed 
feUow. 

Cyclb,  sild.  s.  (405).  A  circle;  a 
round  of  time,  a  space  in  which  the  same 
revolutionbegins  again,  a  periodical  space 
of  time  ;  a  method,  or  account  of  a  me- 
tliod  oontinued  till  the  same  course  be- 
gins again ;  imaginary  orbs,  a  circle  in  the 
heavens. 

Cycloid,  srkl6id.  s.  A  geometrical 
curve. 

GCt*  Sheridan  an4  Buchanan  pronounce  the 
y  in  this  word  short ;  and  Ash,  Kenrick, 
and  W.  Johnston,  long. 

CycLoiDAL,s*-kl6id'ai.  a.  (180).  Re- 
lating to  a  cycloid. 

Cyclopaedia,  si-klo-p£M^-&.  s.  A  cir- 
cle ofknowledge,  a  course  of  the  sciences. 

qO*  I  have  i^  this  word  differed  from  Mr. 
Sheridan  and  Dr.  Johnson,  by  placing  the 
accent  on  the  antepenultimate  syllable  in- 
stead of  the  penultimate.  I  know  that 
Greek  words  of  tliis  termination  have  the 
accent  on  the  penultimate  syllable;  bat 
the  antepenultimate  accentuation  is  more 
agree:ib1c  to  the  genius  of  our  tongue,  and 
seems  to  have  prevailed.  For  though  Dr. 
Johnson  has  given  this  word  the  penulti- 
mate accent,  he  has  placed  the  accent  on 
the  antepenultimate  syllable  of  Ambrotiaf 
Euthanatia,  and  Hydrophoin^  though 
these  have  all  the  accent  on  the  penulti- 
mate  in  th^  Gitrek.  It  is  true  the  i  in  tlie 
last  s3'llabte  but  one  of  Cyclopedia  is  u 
diphtliong  in  the  original ;  and  this  will  in- 
duce tliose  who  are  fond  of  showing  their 
Greek  learning  to  lay  the  accent  on  tlie 
penultimate,  as  its  opi^sition  to  general 
usage  will  be  an  additional  reason  with 
^D 
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them  for  preferrmg  it  The  pronunciation 
I  have  adopted  I  see  is  supported  by  Dr. 
Kenrick,  Entick,  Scott,  Perry,  and  Bu- 
chanan, which  abundantly  ghovrs  the  ge- 
neral current  of  custom* 

To  these  observations  may  be  added,  that 
if  the  i  be  accented,  it  must  necessarily 
have  the  long*  open  sound,  as  in  EU^iac^ 
and  not  the  sound  of  e,  as  Mr.  Shendan 
has  marked  it. 

Ctonet,  slg'nit.  8.   A  young  swan. 

Cylinder,  sU'ln-dAr.  s*  A  body  hav- 
ing two  flat  surfaces  and  one  circular. 

Cylindrical,  sWln'drfi-kdl,  >    ^ 

Cylindrick,  s^-lin'drlk*  J 

Partaking  of  the  nature  of  a  cylinder, 
having  the  form  of  a  cylinder. 

Cymar,  86-111^1^.  s.  (180).  A  slight 
eovering,  a  8car£ 

Cymbal,  sim'bil.  s.  A  musical  in- 
strument. 

CxNANTHROPY,  8^-nto'rAr&-p6.  8.  A 
speciea  of  madness,  in  which  men  have 
the  qualities  of  dogs. 

Cynbobticks,  8in-n6-j^t1ks.  a.  The 
art  of  hunting. 

Cynical,  sin'ik-dl.    >       Having  the 

Cynick,  shilk.  S  . 

qualities  of  a  dog,  chuxliriiy  bwtal,  snarl- 
ing; satirical. 

Cynick,  sln'nik.  s.  A  philosopher  of 
the  snarling  or  curriiph  sort,  a  follower  of 
Diogenes ;  a  snarler,  a  misanthro^. 

Cynosure,  slii'6-siire,  or  si'nA-sure.  s. 
The  star  near  the  north  pole,  by  which 
sailors  steer. 


^  I  have,  m  the  first  syUabte  of  this  wortf, 
contrary  to  Mr.Sheridan,  preferred  the 
short  to  the  long  sound  oiy.  My  first  rea- 
son is,  that  thia  letter  in  Greek  \a  the 
same  as  in  Crni  c  and  CyUtidert  both  which 
have  the  7  short.  The  next  reason  is,  the 
very  general  rule  in  our  lanpiage  of  pro- 
noimcing  the  vowel  short  m  aU  simples 
which  have  the  aecent  on  the  antepenul- 
timate syllable  (535)  (537)  (503).  1  am 
not  certain,  howevtr,  that  the  best  usage 
is  not  against  me.  Scott  has  the  first 
sound,  and  Sheridan  and  Entick  the  se- 
cond ;  the  rest  of  the  Dicttonaries  dther 
have  not  the  word,  or  do  not  mark  the 
quantity  of  the  vowels. 

Cy PRESS-TREE,  sI'pris-tT**.  8,  A  tall 
■laaight  tree:  its  fruit  is  of  no  use,  its 
leaves  are  bitter,  and  the  very  smell  and 
shade  of  it  are  dangeroua ;  it  is  the  em- 
blem of  mourning.  ^ 

Cyprus,  si^prOs.  s.  A  thin  transparent 
black  stuff. 

Cyst,  slst 

Cyst  IS,  sls'tls. 
some  morbid  matter. 

Cystick,  sls'tlk.  a.  Containing  in  a 
bag* 

Cystotomy,  sls-t6t't6-in6.  s.  (518). 
The  act  or  pra«{»ce  of  opening  incyst^ 
tumomrs, 

CzAR,zir.s.  The  title  of  the  Empe- 
ror of  Russia. 

Czarina,  afc-ri'ni.  s.  The  Empress 
of  Russia. 


^  8.  A  bag  containing 


D. 


TO  Dab,  dto.  v.  a.  To  strike  gen- 
tly with  something  soft  or  moist. 
Dab,  dib.  s-  A  small  lump  of  any 
tiling  J  a  blow  with  somethmg  moist  or 
soft  i  something  moist  or  flimsy  thrown 
upon  one ;  in  low  language,  an  artist ;  a 
kind  ofsmall  flat  fish. 
D%B-cHicR,  d4b'tshik.  s.  A  water- 
fowl- V      rw. 

To  Dabble,  dAb^l.  v.  a.  (405).  To 
smear,  to*  daub,  to  wet. 

To  Dabble,  ddb'bl.  v.  n.  To  play  in 
water,  to  move  in  water  or  mud ;  to  do 
any  tiling  in  a  slight  manner,  to  tamper. 

Dabbler,  dib'lor.  s.  One  that  plays 
in  water;  one  that  meddles  without  mas- 
ter^', A  superficial  meddler. 


Dace,  dise.  s.  A  smaU  rivicr  fish,  re- 
sembling a  roach. 

Dactyls,  d4k'til.  s.  (IHS).  A  poeti- 
cal foot,  consisting  of  one  long  syllabic 
and  two  short  ones. 

5^'''^^'!;..MA  ?  ^'  The  child's  way 
Daddy,  dad'd^.  > 

of  expres^g  father. 
Daffodil,  dArf6-dll. 
Daffodilly,  dltf-ft-dim. 
Daffodowndilly,  dAf-fo-d^^" 

dim. 

This  plant  hath  a  lily-flower,  consisting 
of  one  leaf,  which  is  bell-shaped. 
To  Daft,  d&ft.  v.  a.  To  toss  aadc,  to 
throw  away  ^fhtly.    Obsolete. 
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Dao,  dig.  ft.  A  dagger;  a  hand-gun, a 
pistoL 

DAGOER,dig'Ar.8-(98)(381).  A  short 
sirord,  a  poniard ;  a  blunt  blade  of  iron 
with  a  basket  hilt  j  used  for  defence ;  the 
obehis,  as  [f]. 

DAGGERSDHAWINO^lg'drZ-driW-lng. 

8.  The  act  of  drawii^  dag^rs,  approach 

to  open  violence. 
To  Dagole,  dig'gl.  V.  a.  (405).  To 

dip  negligently  in  mire  or  water, 
ToDAGoi.E,d4g'gl.  v.n.  Tobeinthe 

mire. 
DA'OGtiSTAii*,d4g'gl-tAlc.  a.  Beniired, 

bespattered. 
DAii.Y,d^'U.  a.  Happening  every  day, 

quotidian. 
Daii^y,  dhflL   ail    Every  day,  very 

often. 
Daiktilt,  dine'tA4i.  ad.   Elegantly, 

dellc«lely,  ieliciously,  pleasantly. 
Daiktikess,  fline'ti^ia.  a.  Pelicacy, 

softness;   elegance,  nicely;  sqiieamish- 

ness,  fastidioumess. 
Baihty,  dtoc't*.  a;   Pleasing  to  the 

palate ;  delicate,  nice,  squeamish ;  scru- 

puloos  ;  elegant ;  nice." 
Dainty,  d^De't^.  a.   Something  nice 

or  delicate,  a  delicacy;  a  word  of  fond- 
ness formerly  in  use. 
DAiBYydi'r^.  a.  Th6  place  where  milk 

is  mami&ctured.  v 

DAiaTMAiD,  dA'r*-niide.  a*  The  wo- 
man servant  whose  busines^is  topianage 

the  milk. 
Daisy,  d^'z^.  s.  (438).  A  spring  flower. 
Dale,  dite.  s.  A  vale,  a  valley. 
D  ALLiAvcl^dil'i^'dnse.  s.lnterch^nge 

of  caresses,  acts  of  fondness ;  conjugal 

eaoversation ;  delay,  procrastination. 
DALLiERyd^lMr.  a.  /l$'trifler,afond 

fer. 
To  Dally,  dill*,  v.  n.   To  trifle,  to 

play  the  fool;   to  exchan^  caresses,  to 

fondle;  to  sport,  to  |^y,  tofrolick;  to 

delay. 
Dam,  ddm.  a.  The  mother. 
Dam,  dim.  s»  A  mole  or  bank  to  con- 
fine water. 
To  Da  m,  dim.  v.  a.  To  confine,  to  ahut 

up  water  by  moles  or  dams. 
Damage,  dim'mVdje.  8.  (90).  Mischief, 

detriment;  loss;  the  value  of  mischief 

done :  reparation  of  damage,  retribution ; 

mlaw,  any  hurt  or  hindrance  that  a  man 

takekh  in  his  estate. 
To  Damage,  dimldje.  v.  a.  (90).  To 

niadl^to  injure,  to  impair. 
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To  Damage,  dim'ldje.  v.  n.  To  take 
damage. 

Damageable,  dim^dje-i-bl.  a.  Sus- 
ceptible of  hurt,  as  damageable  goods ; 
mischievous,  pernicious. 

DAMAacENE,dim'zn.  a.  A  small  black 
plum,  a  damson. 

Damask,  dim'i^sk.  s.  (88).  Linen  or 
silk  woven  in  a  manner  invented  at  Da- 
mascus, by  which  part  rises  above  the 
rest  in  flowers. 

To  Damask,  dim'&sk.  v.  a*  (88).  To 
form  flowers  upon  stuffs ;  to  variegate,  to 
diversify. 

DAMASK-ao8E,  dim'j^skrr&xe*  a*  A 
red  rose. 

Dame,  dime.  s.  A  lady,  the  title  of 
.  hoQour  formerly  given  to  women ;  mistresH 
of  a  low  family ;  women  in  general. 

Dames-violet,  dimz-vi'6rl^  a. 
Queen's  gillyflower. 

To  Damn,  dim.  V.  a.  (411).  Todoom 

'  to  eternal  torments  in  a  future  state ;  to 
procure  or  cause  to  be  eternally  condemn, 
ed ;  to  condemn ;  to  hoot  or  hiss  uiy  pub. 
lick  performance,  to  explode. 

Damnable,  dim'ni-bl.  a.  Desen'ing 
damnation. 

Damnably,  dim'ni-bl^.  a.  In  such  a 
manner  as  to  incur  eternal  pMnishment 

Damnation,  dim-ni'sh4n!  ^.  Exclti- 
8i»n  fh)m  divine  mercy,  condemiiati<N)  tq 
eternal  punishment. 

Damnatory,  dim'ni-tiir-£.  ^.  (512). 
Contuning  a  sentenpe  of  condemnation. 

Damned,  dimmd,  or  ^im'ped.  part, 
a.  Hateful,  detestable. 

fCJ^  This  word,  in  familiar  language,  is 
scarcely  ever  used  as  an  adjective,  and 
pronounced  in  one  syllable,  but  by  the 
lowest  vulg^  and  profane;  in  serious 
speaking  it  oueht  alwajrs,  like  cursed,  to 
be  pronounced  in  two  (362).  Thus  ip 
Sbakespeave-**^ 

"  But  oh  what  ^fnn^  minutes  tells  he  o*cr,^ 

**  IVho  dotes,  vet  doubts— suspects,  yet 
strongly  loves." 

There  is  a  very  sin^pdar  ussm  of  thia  word, 
as  a  verb  or  participle,  when  it  signifies 
the  condem^tioo  of  a  play ;  but  this  ap- 
plication of  It,  though  au&orized  by  the 
poUiest  speakers,  has  an  unhallowed 
harshness  in  it  to  p^ms  ears,  and  an  af- 
fectation of  force  ta  judicious  ones,  it  h, 
at  least,  the  figure  called  CatachrcM, 

Damnipick,  dim-nlfik.  a.  Procuring 
loss,  mischievQus. 

To  Damni^Yj  dim^n^-fl.  v.  a.  To  en^ 
damagej^  to'  injure ;  to  hurt,  loimpai^. 
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DamningKess,  ddm'nlng-h^s.  s.  Ten- 
dency to  procure  damnation. 

Damp,  d4mp.  a.  Moist,  inclining  to 
wet ;  defected,  sunk,  depressed. 

Damp,  damp.  s.  Fog^  moist  air,  mois- 
ture ;  a  noxious  vapour  exbaled  iirom  the 
earth ;  dejection,  depression  of  spirit. 

To  Damp,  damp.  v.  a.  To  wet,  to  mois' 
ten  J  to  depress,  to  deject,  to  chill,  to 
Mreaken,  to  abandon. 

Dampish  NESS,  ddmp'lsh-n^s.  s.  Ten 

.    dency  to  wetness,  ntioisture. 

Dampness,  d&mp'nes.  s.  Moisture. 

l)AMPY,darap'6.  a.  Dejected,  glo6my, 

sorrowful. 
Damsel,  dam'zi&l.  s.  (102).   A  young 

genUci  woman  •,  an  attendant  of  the^better 

rank ;  a  wench,  a  country  lass. 
Damson,  dim'zn.  s.  (170).  A  ismall 

black  plum. 
Dak,  dan.  s.  The  old  term  of  horiour 

for  men. 
To  Dance,  dinse.  v.  n.  (78)  (79).  To 

move  in  measure. 
To  Dance  Attendance,   ddnse.  v.  a. 

To  wait  with  suppleness  and  obsequious- 
ness. 
To  Dance,  d^nse,  v.  a.  To  m^e  to 

dance,  to  put  into  a  lively  motion.  -* 

Dance,  danse.  s,  (78) (79).  Amotion 

of  one  or  many  in  concert. 
pANCER,  din'sdr.  s.   One  that  practi- 
ses the  att  of  dancing. 
Dancing  MASTER,    dWaing-m&s-tAr. 

s.  One  who  teadies  the  vt.of  dancing. 
Dancing-school,  ddn'slng-skdiSl.  s. 

The  school  where  th^  art  of  dancing  is 

taught. 
Dandelion,  d4n-d^-II-An.    s.      The 

name  of  a  plant,  so  called  &om  its  likeness 

to  the  tooth  of  a  lion. 
To  Dandle,  dan'dl.  v.  a.  (405).-  To 

shake  a  child  on  the  knee ;  tp  fondle,  to 

treat  likp  a  child. 
DandLer,  dand'li^r.  s.  He  tliat  dandles 

or  fondles  children. 
Dandruff,  din'drif.  s.   Scurf  in  the 

head. 
Danewort,  dAne'wftrt.  s.   A  species 

of  elder,  called  also  dwarf-elder,  or  wall- 
wort 
Danger,  dAne'jAr.  a.  (98).  Risk,  haz- 
ard, peril. 
To  Danger,  dine'jAr.  v.  a.  To  put  in 

hazard,  to  endanger.    Not  in  use. 
PA5GERLEss,dine'jftr-46s.a.  Without 

haznrd,  without  risque. 


^md,  tiA^;-^piiie,  pin;— 

Dangerous,  dine^dr-ds.  a.  (543). 
Hazardous,  perilous. 

DANGERoysLr,d4ne'jiir-iis-li.ad»  Ha- 
zardously, perilously,  with  danger. 

Dangerousness,  ddne'ji^-as-nds,  s« 
Danger,  hazard,  peril 

To  Dangle,  dang'gl.  v.n.  (405).  To 
hang^  loose  and  quivering^;  to  hang  upon 
any  one,  to  be  an  humble  fbUoAver. 

Dangler,  ding'glAr.  s.  A  man  that 
'  hangs  about  women. 

Dank,  dajigk.  a.  (408).  Damp,  moist. 

Dankish,  d&ngk'ish.  a*  Somewhat 
dank.  ~ 

Dapper,  dip'pftr.  a.  (98).  Little  and 
active,  lively  without  bulk. 

Dapperling,  ddp'pdr^lmg,  s.  A 
dwarf. 

Dapple,  ddp'pl. a.  (405).  Marked  with 
various  colours,  variegate^. 

To  Dapple,  dap'pl.  v.  a.  To  streak,  to 
vary. 

DARrfdirt'^'l  «-Afi8hfoundinthe 
liver  Severn  in  £n|^and. 

To  DARE,d4re.  v.n.  pret.  I  durst,  part^ 
I  have  dand.  To  have  courage  for  any 
pt^kipode,  to  be  adventurous. 

QCj*  If  I  am  not  mistaken,  there  is  a  prevail- 
ing pitmtmciatiori-  of  this  word  in  Ireland, 
w^Ich  makes  it  a  perfect  rh>Tne  to  far, 
*ar,  &c.  That  this  is  contrary  to  unWeraal 
usage  in  England,  and  to  the  most  gene- 
ral fble  iii  ^e  language,  needs  not  be 
insisted  on;  the  only  word  of  a  similar 
form  which  is  so  pronounced,  is  the  first 
person  plural  of  the  verb  tQ.^.  But  this 
it  roust  be  remembered,  if  an  tnxUiary 
verb ;  and  the  auxiliary  verbs,  being  as  ir- 
regular in  their  pronimciation  as  in  tlieir 
form,  are  but  indiflfcrcat  models  by  which 
to  regulate  tlie  rest  of  the  language.* 

To  Dare,  dire.  v.  a.  Tochsdlenee,  to 
defy. 

feCT*  In  this  senie  this  verbis  regular. 

To  Dare  Larks,  d4re  l^rks.  v.  n.  To 
catch  them  by  means  of  a  looking-glass. 

Dare,  dire.  s.  Defiance,  challenge. 
Not  in  use. 

DAREFUL,dire^fEiLa.  Full  of  defiance. 

DARiNO,d4'rbg.a.  Bold,  adventurous, 
fearless. 

DARiNGLT,di'rtog-l^.  ad.  Boldly,  cou- 
rageously. 

DARiNGNES8,di'ring-ne8.  s.  Boldness. 

Dark,  dirk.  a.  Without  light ;  not  of 
a  show>' or  vivid  colour?  blind;  opake; 
obscure ;  ignomnt ;  gloomy. 
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To  Dask,  d&rk.  y.  a*     To  dafken,  to 

obccure. 
To  Darken,  dirOcn.  v.  a.  (405).    To 

make  daxk;  to  perplex  ;  to  luUy. 
To  Oark£v,  dir'kn.  v.  n.    To  grow 

darib 
Darkliitg,  darkling,  part  a.    Being 

inthedftilL. 
Darklt,  dirkl^.  ad.     In  a  situation 

rmd  of  light,  obscurely,  blindly. 


DAUKVZssy  dirk'nds.  s.     Absence  of  To  Daub,  d^wb.    v.  a.  (213).      To 


light  {  opakenefts;    obscorityi    wicked- 
nen ;  the  empire  of  Satan. 

Daeksome,  dirk'sAm.  a*  Gloomy, 
obscure. 

DA&Liiac,  dirlkig.  a.  Favourite, 
dear,  beloved.  A  contrtetion  of  dearling, 
or  little  dear  (515). 

Darlikg,  d&r^ing*  s.  A  favourite^ 
one  mufib  beloved. 

To  Dab  Vy  d^rn.  v.  a.  To  mend  holes 
by  iiiutatifig  the  texture  of  the  stuff. 

Darh£L|  dAr^nlL  8.  (99).  A  weed 
growiap  in  the  fields. 

Dart,  dirt-  s.  A  missile  weapon 
thrown  by  the  hand. 

To  Dar  t,  dirt.  V.  a.  To  throw  offen- 
sively ;  to  throw,  to  emit. 

To  Dart,  dirt- y.  n.   To  fly  as  a  dart. 

To  Dash,  dish.  y.  a.  To  throw  any 
thinsf  sudden^  against  something;  to 
break  by  collision ;  to  throw  water  in 
flashes  i  to  bespatter,  to  besprinkle  ;  to 
mingle,  to  chxfjge  by  some  small  admix 
tate ;  to  form  or  print  in  haste ;  to  obKte- 
nte,  to  erois  out ;  to  confound,  to  make 
asharoed  suddenly. 

To  Dash,  dish.  y.  n.  To  fly  off  the  sur- 
face s  to  fly  in  flashes  with  a  loud  noise ;  to 
rush  through  water  so  as  to  make  it  fly. 

Dash,  dSsh.  s.  Collision ;  infusion ;  a 
mark  in  writing,  a  line  — j  stroke,  blow. 

Dash,  dish.  ad.  An  expression  of  the 
sound  of  water  dashed. 

Dastard,  dis'tiwL  s.  (88).  A  cOw 
ard,  a  poltron. 

ToDASTARmsE,das'tir-dize.v.a.  To 
intimidate  ;  to  deiect  with  cowardice 

DASTAai)LY,dis4ird-16.  a.  Cowardly, 
moan,  timorous. 

DASTARDY,dis'tirKi6.s.  Cowardliness. 

Datr,  dite.  s.  The  time  at  which  a 
-letter  is  written,  marked  at  the  end  or 
the  beginning;  the  time  at  which  any 
event  happened;  the  time  stipulated 
when  atpf  thing  should  be  done ;  end, 
condusion;  dunition,  continuance;  the 
frilH  of  the  date<^tree. 


D ate-tree,  ditc'tr^6.  s.  A  species  of 
palm. 

ToDATE,dite.  v.a.  To  note  with  the 
time  at  which  any  thing  is  written  or 
done. 

Dateless,  ditelfis.  a.  Without  any 
fixed  term. 

Dative,  di'tlv.  a.  (157).  In  gram- 
mar, the  case  that  signifies  the  person  to 
whom  any  thing  b  given. 


smear  \vith  something  adhesive  ;  to  paint 

coarsely;  to  lay  on  any  thing  gaudily  or 

ostentatiously ;  to  flatter  grossly. 
Dauber,  diw'bftr.  s.  (98).    A  coarse 

low  painter. 
DAUBVydiwI)^.  a.  Viscous, glutinous, 

adhesive. 
Daughter,  diw'tflr.  s.  (218).     The 

female  oflspting  of  a  man  or  woman ;  in 

poetry,  any  descendant;  the  penitent  of  a 

confessor. 
To  Daunt,  dint.   y.  a.  (214).     To 

discourage,  to  flight. 
DAUKTXEss,dint'l^s.  a.  Fearless,  not 

dejected. 

DAUNTLEssNESS,dint'lds-n^s.s.  Fear- 
lessness. 

Daw,  diw.  s.     The  name  of  a  bird. 

To  Daw;j,  diwn.  v.  n.  To  begin  to 
grow  light ;  to  glimmer  obscurely ;  to  be- 
gin, yet  faintly,  ^>  give  some  promises  of 
lustre. 

Dawk,  diwn.  s.  The  time  between 
the  first  appearance  of  light  and  the  sun's 
rise  ;  beginning,  first  rise. 

Day,  di.  s.  (220).  The  time  between 
the  rising  and  setting  of  the  sun ;  the  time 
from  noon  to  noon ;  light,  sunshine  ;  the 
day  of  content,  the  battle;  an  appointed 
or  fixed  time;  a  day  appomted  for  some 
commemoration ;  fit>mdayto  day,  without 
a  certainty  or  continuance. 

Daybed,  di'bM.  s.  A  bed  used  for 
idleness. 

Daybook,  di'b66k.  s.  A  tradesman's 
jocimal. 

Daybreak,  di'brike.  s.  The  dawn, 
the  first  appeahmce  of  light 

Daylabour,  di'li-biir.  s.  Labour  by 
the  day. 

Daylabourer,  di-liljAr-ftr.  s.  One 
that  works  by  the  day. 

Daylight,  dilite.  s.  The  light  of 
the  day,  as  opposed  to  that  of  the  moon, 
or  a  taper. 

Daylily,  di'li-te.  s.  The  same  with 
asphodel. 
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Dayspring,  dd'spring*  s.  The  rise 
of  the  day,  the  dawn. 

Daystari  dd'stir.  8.  The  momiog 
star. 

Daytime,  d&'time.  s.  The  time  in 
which  there  is  light,  opposed  to  night. 

Daywohk,  di'wftrk.  s.  Work  impos- 
ed by  the  day,  day-labour. 

Dazied,  ddVid.  a.  (282).  Besprinkl< 
ed  with  daisies. 

To  Dazzle,  dAz'zl.  v.  a.  (405).  To 
overpower  with  light  or  brightness. 

To  Dazzle,  d&z^zl.  v.  n.  To  be  over- 
powered with  light  or  brightness. 

Deacon,  d^'kn.  s.  (170)  (227).  One 
of  the  lowest  order  of  the  clergy. 

Deaconess,  d^^-n^s.  s.  A  female 
officer  in  the  ancient  church. 

D  E  AC  ON  R  Y,  d^lui-r^ .         ? 

Deacons  HIP,  d^'fcn-shlp.  3 
office  or  dignity  of  a  deacon. 

Dead,  dW.  a.  (234).  Deprived  of  life ; 
inanimate  ;  senseless  ;  motionless  ;  emp- 
ty; useless  ;  diidl, gloomy  j  frigid;  vapid; 
spiritless;  uninhabited;  without  the 
power  of  vegetation  4  in  theolc^,  lying 
under  the  power  of  sin. 

To  Deaden,  dWdn.  v.  a.  (405).  To 
deprive  of  any  kind  of  force  or  sensation ; 
to  make  vapid^  or  spiritless. 

Dead-doing,  dM'd6-ing.  part.  a.  De- 
structive, killing,  mischievous. 

Dead-lift,  dfed-lift'.  s.  Hopeless 
exigence. 

Deadly,  dWl^.  a.  Destructive, mor- 
tal, implacable. 

Deadly,  dddl^.  ad.  In  a  manner  re- 
sembling the  dead;  mortally ;  implacable, 
irreconcilably. 

DLadness,  ddd'n^s.  s.  Want  of 
warmth  ;  weakness  of  the  vital  powers ; 
vapidness  of  liquors,  loss  of  spirit 

Deadnettlk,  dWn^t'tl.  s.    A  weed, 

the  same  with  archangel. 
, Dead-reckoning,  dM'rdk'nlng.  s. 
That  estimation  or  conjecture  which  the 
seamen  make  of  the  place  where  a  ship 
is,  by  keeping  an  account  of  her  way  by 
the  log. 

Deaf,  dif.  a.  (234).  Wanting  the 
sense  of  hearing  ;  deprived  of  the  power 
of  hearing ;  obscurely  heard. 

To  Deafen,  ddffn.  v.  a.  (405).  To 
deprive  of  tlie  power  of  hearing. 

Deafly,  d^PlL  ad.  Without  sense  of 
sounds ;  obscurely  to  the  ear. 

Deafness,  d&fn^s.  s.  Want  of  the 
power  of  hearing ;  unwillingness  to  hear. 


Deal,  dile.  a.  (237).  Great  part; 
quantity,  degree  of  more  or  lesa  ;  the  art 
or  practice  of  dealing  cards ;  firwood,  the 
wood  of  pines. 

To  Deal,  d^le.  v.  a.  To  dispose  to 
different  persons ;  to  distribute  cards  ;  to 
scatter,  to  throw  about ;  to  give  g^radu- 
allVf  or  one  after  another. 

To  Deal,  dile.  v.  n.  To  trafiick,  to 
transact  business ;  to  act  between  two  per- 
sons, to  intervene  j  to  behave  well  or  ill  in 
any  transaction  ;  to  act  in  any  manner :  To 
deal  by,  to  treat  well  or  ill ;  To  deal  in,  to 
have  to  do  with,  to  be  engaged  in,  to  prac- 
tise ;  To  deal  with,  to  treat  m  any  maqper, 
to  use  well  or  ill,  to  contend  with. 

To  Dealbate,  dWlljAte.  v.  a.     To 

whiten,  to  bleach. 
Dealbation,  d^4l4)4'shAn.  a.    The 

act  of  bleaching. 
Dealer,  d^'ldr.  s.  (98).    One  that  has 

to  do  with  any  thing ;  a  trader  or  traJEck- 

er ;  a  person  who  deals  the  cards. 
Dealing,  d^'ilng.  s.   Practice,  action ; 

intercourse ;  measures  of  treatment ;  traf- 

tick,  buainess. 

DEAMBULATI0N,.d£«^Lm-b{l*14'sh(bl.  s. 

The  act  of  walking  abroad. 

Deambulatory,  d^-Aml)^-U-t  Ar-^ .  a . 
Relating  to  the  practice  of  walkin}^ 
abroad. 

Dean,  d^ne.  s.  (227).  Tlie  second 
dignitary  of  a  diocese. 

Deanery,  di'n<ir-ri.  s.  (98).  The  of- 
fice of  a  dean :  the  revenue  of  andean ;  tlie 
house  of  a  dean. 

Deanship,  d^ne'shlp.  s.  The  ofUce 
and  rank  of  a  dean. 

Dear,  d^re.  a.  (327).  Beloved,  darl- 
ing ;  valuable,  costly ;  scarce ;  sad,  hate- 
ful, grievous.   In  this  last  sense  obsolete. 

DEAR,d^re.  s.   A  word  of  endearment. 

DRARBOUGHT,d^rel>iLwt.a.  Purchas- 
ed at  a  high  price. 

Dearly,  ddrel^.  ad.  With  great 
fondness ;  at  a  high  price. 

To  Dearn,  dirn.  v.  a.  To  mend 
clothes.^-See  Darn. 

Dearn  ESS,  d^re'n^s.  s.  Fondness, 
kindness,  love ;  scarcity,  high  price. 

Dearth^  d^rM.  s.  (234).  Scarcity 
which  makes  food  dear ;  want,  famine  ; 
barrenness. 

To  Dearticulate,  d£-ir-tik'6-14te. 
V.  a.   To  disjoint,  to  dismember. 

Death,  d^M.  s.  (234).  The  extinction 
of  life ;  mortality ;  the  state  of  the  dead : 
the  mamier  of  dying;  the  image  of  mor- 
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talitf  represented  by  a  Bkeleton  t  m  the- 1     The  act  of  debauching  or  vitiathig^  cor- 
olqgf,  damnation,  eternal  torments.  niption. 

DsATH-BED,  d^h'bM.  s.    The  bed  to  To  Debel,  d^-b^l'.  > 

vhlch  a  man  is  confined  by  mortal  sick- 1  To  Debell ate,  d^-b^l14te«     )     '  ^ 

To  conquer,  to  overcome  in  war. 
Debell ATiOHyd&b-b^l-i'shibi.  8.  The 

act  of  conquering  in  war. 
Debektube,  d^-b^n't8h{ire.  s.  A  writ 

or  note,  by  which  a  debt  is  claimed. 
Debile,  d£b'll4  a.  (145).  Feeble,  Ian- 

g^uid. 
To  Debilitate,  d*-bll'i^te.  v.  a. 

To  make  faint,  to  enfeeble. 
Debilitation,   d^-bil-^-t&'shtin.     s. 

The  act  of  weakening. 
Debility,  dA-bll'M^.  s.   Weakness, 

feebleness. 
Debonair,  d^b-6-nire'.  a*    Elegant, 

civil,  well-bred. 
Debonairly,  ddb-4-ndrel^.  ad.  Ele- 

gMrtly. 
Debt,  d£t«  s.  (347).  That  which  one 

man  owes  to  anotlier;  that  which  any 

one  is  oblired  to  do  or  suffer. 
Debted,  d^t'M.  part.  a.    Indebted, 

obliged  to. 
Debtor,  d^t'tih*.  s.  (98).    He  that 

owes  something  to  another;    one  that 

owes  money ;  one  side  of  an  account  book. 
Dec  ACUMINATED,     d^-kd-k^'m^-nA* 

tM.  a«    Having  the  top  cut  off. 
Decade,  d^k'&d.  s.  (539>  The  sum 

often. 
Decadency,  d^*k&'d^n-s6.  8.  Decay, 

fall. 
DscAGOif,  d£k'A-gAn.  ••  (503).    A 

plain  figuDe  in  geometry. 
Decalogue,  d^k'4-16g.  s.  (338).  The 

ten  commandments  |^ven  by  Ckxl  to  Moses. 
To  Decamp,  d4-klmp'.  v.  a.  To  shift 

the  camp,  to  move  off. 
Decampment,  d^-kamp'mdnt.  s.  The 

act  of  shifting  the  camp. 
To  Decant,  d^-kint^  v.  a.   To  pour 

off  ^ntly,  so  as  to  leave  the  sediment 

belund. 
D£CANTATioN,d^k-dn-t4^shdn.s.  The 

act  of  decanting. 
Decanter,  d^-ksLn'tiir.  s.  (98).     A 

glass  vessel  that  contains  the  liquor  after 

it  has  been  poured  off  clear. 
To  Decapitate,  d^-ldp'e-tite.  v.  a. 

To  behead. 
To  Decay,  d*-ki'.  v.  n.  (220).     To 

lose  excellence,  to  decline. 
Decay,  d^-k4'.  s.    Decline  from  the 

state  of  perfection ;  declension  frcm  pros- 
perity; consumption. 


DiAtHVUL,  d^M'fiU.  a.  Full  of  slaugh- 
ter, destructive,  murderous. 

DEATULiss,  d&A^^s.  a.  Immortal, 
neyer4ying. 

Deathlike,  d^Mlike.  a.  Resembling 
death;  stiU. 

DBATH's^DooR,d^A,'s-d6^e^s.  A  near! 
iq^pToach  to  death.  { 

Deatrsu AN,  d^As'min.  s.  (88).  Exe- ' 
cuttonev,  hangman,  headsman. 

Death^t ATCH,  d^yw6tsh.  s.  An  in- 
sect that  makes  a  tinkling  noise,  supersti- 
tiously  imagined  to  prognosticate  death. 

To  D£BAR,k,  d6-b&rk^  r.  a.  To  dis- 
embark. 

To  DEBABf  d^-bir'.  r.  a.  To  exclude, 
to  preclude.  '* 

To  Debase,  dd-bdse.  v.  a.  To  reduce 
from  a  lu^er  to  a  lower  state ;  to  sink 
Into  meanness;  to  adulterate,  to  lessen 
in  value  by  base  admixtmres. 

Debasement,  d^-b&se'm^nt.  s.  The 
act  of  debasing  or  degrading. 

Debaser,  d^-b4'sdr.  s.  (98).  He  that 
debsLses,  he  that  adulterates,  he  that  de- 
grades another. 

Debateable,  d^4»&te'll-bl.a.  Disput- 
able. 

Debate,  d^-bdte^  s.  A  personal  dis- 
pute, a  controversy ;  a  quarrel,  a  contest. 

To  Debate,  d^-b&te'.  ▼•  a.  To  con- 
trorert,  to  dispute,  to  contest. 

To  Debate,  d^-bite'.  v.  n*  To  deli- 
berate ;  to  dispute. 

Dbbateful,  d^-b&te'fid.  a.  Quarrel- 
some, contentious. 

Debas-emeitt,  d6-b4te'm^nt.  s.  Con- 
test, controversy. 

Debater,  d^-bA'tflr.  s.  (98).  A  dis- 
putant, a  coatrovertist 

To  Debauch,  d^-b4wtsh^  v.  n.  (213). 
To  corrupt  by  lewdness  j  to  corrupt  by 
intemperance. 

Debauch,  d^-b&wtsh'.  s.  A  fit  of  in- 
temperance, lewdness. 

Debauchee,  d^b-4w-8b^^  s.  A 
lecher,  a  drunkard. 

Debaucher,  de-b&wtsh'£ir*  s.  One 
who  seduces  others  to  intemperance  or 
lewdness. 

DEBAucH£RT,di-biwt8h%-r^.s.  The 
practice  of  excess,  lewdnest. 

Dkbauchxext,  de-bliwtsh'ra^nt.    s. 
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Dec  AVER,  d^-U'Ar.   s.  (98).     That 

which  causes  decay. 
Decease,  d^-s^sc'.  s.  (227).  Death, 

depa-rture  firom  life. 
.To  Decease,  d^-s^se'.  v.  n.  To  die, 

to  depart  from  life. 
Deceit,  d^-s^te'.  s.  (250).   Fraud,  a 

cheat,  a  fallacy ;  stratagem,  artifice. 
Deceitful,  d^-s^te'ful.  a.     Fraudu- 
lent, full  of  deceit 
Dec  EiTFLLLY,di-site'fbl-6.  ad.'Frau- 

dideiitly. 
Deceitfulhess,    di-s^te'Kd-n^s.    s. 

Tendency  to  deceive. 
Dec  EI  V  ABLE,  d6-s^'v4-bl.  a.  Subject 

to  fraud,  esposed.to  imposture. 
D£CEivA3L}£N£ss,  dc-se'v^-bl-nes.  8. 

Liableness  to  be  decei^ntd. 
To  Deceive,  d^-s6vc'.  v.  a.  (250).  To 

bring  into  errour ;  to  delude  by  stratagem. 
Deceiver,  d6-s6'vilr.  s*    One  that 

leads  another  into  errour. 
December,  d^-staTjAr.  s.  (98).  The 

last  month  of  the  year. 
Decemfedal,  d^-sdm'p^-d&i. a.  Hav- 
ing ten  feet  in  length. 
Decemvir  ATX,    d^-sto'v^-rite.     s. 

(91).   The  dignity  and  office  of  the  ten 

governors  of  Rome. 
Decency,  d^'a^n-s^.  s.   Propriety  of 

form,  becoming  ceremcNiy;  suitableness 

of  character,  propriety ;  modesty. 
DecenniaIi,  d^-s^n'n^-dl.    a.  (113). 

What  continues  for  the  space  often  years. 
Decent,  d^'s^nt.  a.    Becoming,  fit, 

suitable. 
Decently,  d^'sint-16.  ad.   In  a  pro- 
per manner,  -with  suitable  behaviour. 
Deceftibilitt,  d6-s4p-t6-bil'i-td.  s 

Liableness  to  be  deceived. 
Deceptible,  de-s^p't^-bl.  a.  (405) 

Liable  to  be  deceived. 
Deception,  d6-s^p'sh^.  s.    The  act 

or  means  of  decci^-ing,  cheat,  fraud ;  the 

state  of  being  deceived. 
Deceptious,  dd-s^p'shtis.  a.  (314). 

Deceitfiil. 
Deceptive, dd-sdp'tlv.  a. (157).  Hav- 

ing  the  power  Of  deceiving. 
Deceptory,  des'dp-t6r-d.  a.  Contain- 
ing means  of  deceit. — See  Rkceptory. 
Decbrpt,  dd-sdrpt'.  a.    Diminished,' 

taken  off. 
Decerptible,  d£-s^rp't^-bl.  a.  That 

may  be  taken  off. 
Decerption,  dd-sdrp'shAn.  s.    The 
act  of  lessening,  or  taking  off*. 


Decessiok,  dd.-^V4n.  s.    A  depar* 

ture. 
To  Dec  HARM,  dd-tsblLrm'.  ▼.  a.   To 

counteract  a  charm,  to  disijichant. 
To  Decide,  dd-side'.  v.  a.  To  fix  the 

events  of,  to  determine;  to  detera^ine  a 

question  or  dispute. 
Decidekce,  dds'd-ddnse.    s.    (503). 

The  quality  of  being  shed,  or  of  faUing 

off*;  the  act  of  falling  away. 
Decider,  dd-si'di!kr.  s.  (98).  One  who 

detenpines  causes ;  one  who  det^ennines 

quarrels. 
Deciduous,  d^-sW'i-ds,  or  d^-aid^ju- 

ds.  a.  (293).    Falling,  not  perennial. 
Decimal,  d^s'^mlU.  a.  Numbered  by 

ten. 
To  Decimate,  d^'d^mftte.  v.  a.  (91). 

To  tithe,  to  take  the  tenth ;  to  punish 

every  tenth  soldier  by  lot. 
Decimation,  d^-s^-m&'shdn.  s.   A 
'.  tithing,  a  selection  of  every  tenth ;  a  se- 
lection by  lot  of  eveiy  tenth  soldier  lor 

punishment 
To  Dec  iPHER,  d^-»i'Rir.  v.  a.    To  ex- 
^,  plun  that  which  is  written  in  epithets ; 

to  mark  down  in  characters;  to  stamp, 

to  mark;  to  unfold,  to  unravel 
DEcipuEik^R,  d^-si'f&r-^.    s*    One 

who  explains  writings  in  cipher. 
Decision,  di-sizh'&.  s.   Determina- 
tion of  a  difference  s  determmatian  of  au 

event 
Decisive,  d^-sl'slv.  a.  (158)  (428). 

Having  the  po^er  of  determining  any 

difference  j  having  the  power  of  settling 

any  event 
Dec  isi  vel  Y,  d^-si'slv-l^.  ad.  In  a  con- 
clusive BOlinner. 
Decisiveness,  d^-sl'slv-n^s*  s.   The 

power  of  terminating  any  difTcrence,  as 

settling  an  event 
Decisory,  di-si's6.r*.  a.  (429)  (557). 

Able  to  determine  or  decide; 
To  Deck,  dfik.  v.  a.  To  overspread'; 

to  dress ;  to  adorn. 
Deck,  d^k.  s.    The  fioor  of  a  ship; 

pack  of  cards  piled  regularly  on  each  other. 
Decker,  d^k'k&r.  s.   A  dresser. 
To  Declaim,  d^-kl4me'.  v.  n.    To 

harangue,  to  speak  set  orations. 
Dec L AIMER,  d^-kld'mdr.  s.  One  who 

makes  speeehes  with  intent  to  move  the 

passions. 
Declamation,  d^k-kld-m&'sh^.  s. 

(530).  A  discourse  addressed  to  the  pss- 

sions,  an  harangue. 
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Declamator,  d^k'kld-m^'tur.  s. 
(521).    A  decUuitier,  an  orator. 

DscLAMATORVy  d^-kULm'm4-tQr-^.  a. 
Relating  to  the  (uractice  of  declaimjug ; 
appealing  to  the  paiisLons  (512). 

D£ci.ARABi.£9  d^-kl4'r&-bl*  a.  Capa- 
ble of  proof. 

Declaration,  ddk-kld-rA'shftn.  s. 
(530).  A  proclamation  or  affirmation,  pub- 
Itcadon;  an  explanation  of  something 
cfeubtful ;  in  lavr,  declaration  is  t]ie  show- 
ing- forth  of  an  action  personal  in  aiiy  suit, 
diough  it  is  used  sometimes  for  real 
actions. 

Declarative,  d*-klar'i-tlv.  a.  Mak- 
ing declaration,  explanatory;  making 
proclamation  (157). 

Dkclaratorily,  d6-kIar'4-tur-6-16. 
ad.  1q  the  form  of  a.  declaration,  not  pro- 
misaiTelj. 

Declaratory,  d^-kl^r'a-tiir-^.  a. 
Affirmative,  expressive  (512). 

To  Declare,  dc-kJAre'.    v.  a.      To 

*  make  known,  to  tell  evidently  and  open- 
ly ;  to  publish,  to  proclaim,  to  show  in 
open^w. 

To  Declare,  d^-kl4re'.  v.  n.  To 
make  ^decbETilion. 

Declaremejit,  d^-kl4re'm^nt.  s. 
jpiscovery,  declarationy  testimony. 

Declarer,  d^-klA'rdr.  s.  (98).  One 
thjit  makes  any  thing  known. 

Declension,  4^-klin'shdn.  s.  Ten- 
dency from  a  greater  to  a  less  degi*ec  of 
excellence ;  aeclination,  descent ;  in- 
flexion, maimer  of  changing  noims. 

Declinable^  d£-kii'n«-bl.  a.  (405). 
Ha^-ing  variety  of  terminations. 

JOeclin  ATi02f,d^k-kl<^-n4'sh^n.  s.  De- 
scent, change  from  a  better  to  a  worse 
state,  decay »  the  act  of  bending  down  ; 
ranatiofi  from  rectitude,  oblique  motion, 
obliquity;  variation  from  a  fixed  point ;  in 
navigation,  the  variation  of  tlie  needle 
from  the  true  meridian  of  any  place  to  the 
£ast  er  West ;  in  astronomy,  the  declina- 
tkm  of  a  star  we  call  its  shortest  dis- 
tance from  the  equator. 

Declinator,  d4k-16-n4'tdr.  (521). 

Declinatory,  d^-klin'a-tGr-^.  s. 
An  Instrumcntin  dialing.— See  Inclina- 

TO«Y. 

To  Decline,  d^-klineT  v,  n.  To 
leaa  downwards ;  to  deviate,  to  run  into 
obliquities  ;  to  shun,  to  refuse,  to  avoid 
any  thing ;  to  be  impsured,  to  decay. 

To  Decline,  d^-kline'.  v.  a*  To 
bexul  dowBward6j  to  bring  down ;  to  shun, 
to  refuse,  to  be  cautious  of;  to  modify  a 
iwtl  by  Tttioos  termiiuitions. 


b^llj— 6il; — ^p6{ind; — t/iin^  this.    ' 

Decline,  d^-kline'.  s.  The  state  of 
tendency  to  the  worse,  diminution,  decay. 

Declivity,  d^-uliv'^-t^.  s.  (511). 
Inclination,  or  obliquity  reckoned  down- 
'  wards,  gradual  descent. 

Declivous,  d^-kli'vils.  a.  (503). 
Gradually  descending,  not  precipitous. 

To  Decoct,  di-kokt'.  v.  a.  To  pre- 
pare by  boiling  for  any  use,  to  digest 
in  hot  water  ;  to  digest  by  tlie  lieat  of  the 
stomach  ;  to  boil  up  to  a  consistence. 

Decoctible,  di-k6k't^-bl.  a.  That 
which  may  be  boiled,  or  prepared  by  boil- 
ing. 

Decoction,  d^-kok'shfin.  s.  The  act 
of  boiling  any  thing ;  a  preparation  madtt 
by  boiling  in  water. 

Decoctuhb,  d^-kok'tshure.  s.  (461). 
A  substance  drawn  by  decoction. 

Dkcollation,  dck-k6l-li'sliQn.  fi. 
The  act  of  beheading. 

To  Dkcohpose,  c{c-k6m-p6ze'.  v.  a. 
C DeiLtrnposer^  French).  To  dissolve  or  re- 
solve a  niixed  body. 

^  This  word  is  neither  in  Jolmson's  Dic- 
tionar>',  nor  any  otlier  I  have  seen,  but  is 
of  such  frequent  use  as  to  deserve  a  place 
in  all.  To  Dcctnnpound  is  frequently  used 
in  this  sense,  but  improperly;  for  that 
word  signifies  to  mix  compounded  tilings 
together,  while  to  Decotnpote  means  to 
unmix  or  analize  things. 

Decomposite,  d6-k6m-p6z'it.  a. 
(154).    Compounded  [^  second  time. 

Decomposition,  d^-k6m-p6-zish'^n. 
s.  The  act  of  compounding  things  al- 
ready compounded. 

To  Decompound,  dd-k6m-p6ind'. 
V.  a.  To  compose  of  tilings  already  com- 
pounded. 

Decompound,  d^-k6m-p66nd'.  a. 
Composed  of  things  or  words  already 
compounded. 

To  Decorate,  d^k'k6-rite.  v.  a.  (91). 
To  adorn,  to  embellish,  to  beautify. 

Decoration  d6k-k6-rd'shtin«  s.  Or- 
nament, added  beauty. 

Decorator,  d^k'k6-rA.t\ir.  s.  (521). 
An  adorner. 

Decorous,  dt:^k6'ri!i8.  s.  (503).  De- 
cent, suitable  to  a  character. 

03*  An  uneducated  English  speaker  is  veiy 
apt  to  pronounce  tliis  word  with  the  ac- 
cent on  the  first  syllable,  according  to  the 
analogy  of  his  own  language  ;  but  a  learn- 
ed ear  would  be  as  much  shocked  at  sucha^ 
departure  from  classical  propriety,  as  in 
the  virords  tomrous  and  can&rous  (512). 
When  once  the  mere  EngUsii  scl'.>/lai'  is 
set  right  in  this  word,  he  wijoi  be  sure  to 
2K 


OEC 


^sb 


dku 


.  (237). 


t>  (559).— FAte,  fW,  ftll,  fit ;— infc,  m«t  ;-i>lne,  ph  ;- 
l)fonouncei)€^«r(>row  with  the  accent  on  q^^  All  our  Icxicogmhm.  except  fir 
the  penultimate  hkewise ,  and  ^heri  h«      Johnson,  place  the^SenVJ»n  Oie  ?ec^ 

•pliable  of  thit  word  j  and  this  atcentua- 
twn,  it  mtiBt  be  confested,  is  agreeable  to 
the  best  uaibge.  B«t  Dr.  Johnson's  accen- 
ttiation  on  the  first  syllablt  is  nnoacstiona^ 
bly  the  most  agreeable  to  Eniriirii  analo. 
fSyi  first,  because  ttis  atrisyUable  and^ 
Mmple  (50S)  j  next,  becauseit  ia  derived 
froin  the  Latin  Decretals*  f  mdiich  inoiir 
pronunciation  of  it,  has  an  accent  on  the 
first  and  third  syHai>Ie ;  and  therefore^ 
when  adopted  into  our  lapguagt,  by  drop- 
ping  the  last  syllable,  takes  the  accent  on 
the  first  See  Acodemy,  That  this  is  the 
general  anfclogy  of  accenting  words  from 
the  Lathi  which  drop  the  last  syllaWe,  is 
evident  from  the  words  Ikcrement,  Li&e- 
fntnt^  Interval^  tat. 

Decretist,  di-kri'tb(,  s.  One  that. 
-  studies  the  decretals. 
DECREToar,  dikltrf^dr^.  a.  (S$i\ 

(512).    Judicial,  definiUve. 
Decrial,  di-kri'^.   s,      Clahi6rou» 

censure,  hasty  or  noisy  condemnation. 
To  Dec  rt,  d^-krl'.  v.  a.     To  censure^ 

to  blame  clamorously,  to  clamour  against. 
Decumbence,  d^'kAm1>6QS«.     > 
DscuMBSNeT,  d^4i<bia>^Q^.    5   ®- 

The  act  of  lying  down,  the  posture  of 

lymg  down« 
Decumbituhk,    d^4iAina)t4ir*.    s.- 

The  time  at  which  a  in^p  takes  to  hia 

bed  in  a  disease. 
Decuple,  dek'ii-pl.  a^  (405)»    Ten-' 

fi>ld. 

DstuRiOM,  d£-k&^r6-Aa.  a.  A  com- 
mander over  ten. 

D»cLRsioK,di-kfir'shto,  8.  The  ad; 
of  running  dowd. 

DfecuRTATioN,  d^k-kAr-t4'shdn.  s. 
{$20),    The  act  of  cutting  short 

To  Dec  uss ate,  di-kds'g4tc.  v*  a*  T^ 
intersect  at  aciite  angles. 

Decussation,  d£k4c<^B-s4'shAn.  s, 
(530).  The  act  of  crossingi  state  of  bcin^ 
crossed  at  unequal  angles. 

To  D£i>Ec ORATE,  dd-dd|c'ki*r4tc.  v. 
a.  To  disgrace,  to  bring  a  reproach  upon. 

D£DEcoRATiON,d^Hl^k-k6*ri'8hdn.9« 
The  act  of  disgracing. 

Debecobous,  d*-d^k'k6-rds.  a,  Dis- 
graceful)  reproachful.— -Sec  Dacoaoos. 

DeDentitiok,  dM«d£n-ti8h'dn.  ^ 
(530).  Loss  or  shedding  of  the  teeth. 

To  Dedicate,  dWi-kAte.  v.  a.  Tf^ 
devote  to  some  lUvine  power  j  to  appro, 
priate  solemnly  to  any  person  or  purpose  ^ 
to  mscribe  to  a  patron. 


the  penultimate  likewise  i  and  #heri  he 
is  told  that  this  is  wrong,  because  thAt 
syllable  in  the  Latin  word  is  shorty  he 
will  not  fail  to  pronounce  irukcormu  With 
the  antepenultimate  accent;  but  what 
will  be  his  surprize  when  he  is  informed 
£hat  this  too  is  wrong,  because  the  pe- 
nultinlate  syllable  in  Latin  is  long. See 

IXDECOliOVS. 

To  DECoRTicATfe,  di-k6r't6-k4tc<  v. 

a.  To  divest  of  the  bark  or  husk. 
Decortication,   di-kdr-ti-ki'shiin. 

s.  The  act  of  stripping  the  bark  or  husk. 
Decorum,  d^-ko'rtoi;  s*    Decency, 

behaviour    contrary   to    licentiousness, 

seemliness. 
To  Decoy,  d^-k6^'.  v.  a.  (329).     To 

lure  into  a  caec,  to  intrap. 
Decoy,  d^*k&'.  s<     Allurement  to 

mischief 
Decoyduck,  di-kWd(di.  a.    A  duck 

that  lures  others.  > 

To  Decrease,  d^-kr^sc'.  v.  n 

To  grow  less,  to  be  diminished. 
To  Decrease,  d^-kr^sc'.  v.  a^    To 

make  less,  to  dimmish. 
Decrease,  d^-kr^se'.  s.  The  state  of 

growing  lessj  decay;   tiie  Wane  of  the 

moon. 
To  Decree,  d^-krcji'i  v.ti.  To  make 

an  edict,  to  ^:fpQint  by  edict. 
To  De  c  ree,  d6-kr<^6'.  v;  a.   To  dboln, 

or  assign  by  a  decree. 
DECREE,d^-ki^^';s.  Aneditt,alaw;  an 

esUblishedrule ;  adisterminationofasUit. 
Decrement,  d^k^kr^-m^nt.  s.  (503). 

Decrease,  the  state  of  growing  less,  the 

quantity  lost  by  decreasing. 
Decrepit,  d^-kr^plt.  a.     Wasted  or 

worn  out  with  age. 
03*  This  word  is  frequently  mispronounced, 

as  if  spelled  4i^m^Vl 
To  Decrepitate,  d6-krep'i-tdte.  v* 

a.    To  -calcirte  salt  till  it  has  ceased  to 

crackle  in  the  fire. 

Decrepitatiox,    d^-krip^-ti'shin. 

8.  The  crackling  noise  whith  salt  makes 
over  the  fire. 

Decrepitness,  d^-krdp'it^is.    > 
Decrepitude,  d^-kr^p'^-tidci    S  ^* 

The  last  stage  of  decay,  the  last  eftects 

of  old  ag^. 

Decrescent, di-kr^s'sint.  a.  Grow- 
ing less. 

Decretal,  di-kr^'tU.  a.  Appertwn- 
ing  to  a  deeree,  containtag  a  decree.. 

Dec  retal,  d^-kr^'t^J,  ordek'i^-til.  s» 
A  book  of  decrees  or  edicts  ?  the  QOtt^c- 
tion  of  tha  pope's  decrees. 
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PfiticATs,  d€d^^4&At^.  a^  Cooaecratey 

dente,  dedicated. 
DfpicATioN,  de4-i^&'8hi&a.  s.    The 

Mt  of  dedicating  to  «ay  being  or  puzpoiie, 

coaaecimtion ;  aadrcM  to  a  patron. 
JDxDicAToa,  d6d^^4L&*t6r.  a.    (521). 

Qda  who  inscribes  bis  work  to  a  patron. 
DsDicAToiftyy  ddd'^*kA«t^*^.  a.  Com- 

^osisr  a  4edicatiQii.-<iSee   Domsstio 

Djeditioni  d^-dish'An.  8,  The  act  of 
fielding  ii|»  any  thing'. 

To  Dkduci:,  dM^'.  V.  a.  To  draw 
in  a  regular  connected  series  i  to  form  a 
regular  chain  of  consequential  proposi- 
tions ;  to  lay  down  in  regular  ord^r. 

Drduckhknt,  d^-ddse'in^nt.  s.  The 
thing  deduced,  consequential  proposition. 

D£DuciBL£,di&-clA's^-bl.a.  CpUectible 
by  reason, 

Deduci v£,  d6-di'slv,  a,  Pcrfprming 
the  act  afdedndJOfi, 

To  Deduct,  dc'dflkt'.  v.  a.  Tq  sub- 
tract, to  tak6  away. 

PEDuc-yioif,  d^-d^'shdn.  s.  Conse- 
quential collection,  consequence  ;  that 
which  ift  deducted. 

DEDVCTivsyd^-ddk'tlv*  a«  Deducible. 

DE0UCTfVBLY,<l*-diik'tlv-16.  ad.  Con- 
sequentially,  by  regular  deduction. 

Deed,  d^^.  s.  Action^  whether  good 
*  or  bad ;  exploit ;  power  of  action ;  written 
evidence  of  any  legal  act ;  Act,  reality. 

Deed  LESS,  d^dd^lis.  a.  Unactive. 

To  Deeh,  di^m.  V,  n.  part.  Dempt, 
or  Deemed.  To  judge,  to  conclude  upon 
conai^emioD. 

BKEX>d^^.  8.  Judgmenti  opinion, 
Obsofete. 

Deep,  d^p.  a.  Measured  from  the  sur- 
face downward;  entering  far,  piercing  a 

t  great  way;  Bw  from  the  outer  part;  not 
auperfidal*  not  ofivaous ;  sagacious,  pene- 
trating s  fa^  of  contrivance,  politick*  inai* 
dioua;  8^?e,  solenin;  dark  coloured; 
having  a  great  decree  of  stiUiiev  or 
gloom ;  bass,  grave  m  sound. 

Deep,  d^^p.  s.  The  sea,  the  main ;  the 
most  solemn  or  still  part 

ToDkepbv,  d^^p'pn.  v.  a.  (359).  To 
make  deep,  to  siiUc  far  bekrwthe  surface  i 
to  darken,  to  ckwd,  to  make  dark;  to 
make  sad  or  gtoonpy. 

OEEPifooTHi^ib  d^ip'in&&Tud«  a^ 
Having  ahoarse  asd  loud  voice. 

Djebphvsiiio,  d^ip-tn&'dng.  a.  Cod- 
templative^  lost  in  thoujriit 

^j^pi-Y^d^l^.ad.  Toagrea^depth, 


bftlj  J— i|l  ;re-pAind ;— rAin,  this. 

far  bf  lowt)ie  furfacei  with  great  study  or 
aaga(;ity;  sorrowfully,  solemnly  {  with  a 
tendi;ncy  to  darisness  of  colour ;  in  a  high 
degree. 

Deepness,  d^^p'n^  s?  Entrance  Sir 
below  the  surface,  profundity ;  depth. 

Deer,  d^^r.  s.  That  class  of  animals 
which  is  hunt^  for  venison. 

To  Defaci:,  d£  fdse^  v.a.  To  destroy, 
to  raacy  to  disfigure. 

Defacement,  d*-fise'm^nt.  s.  Viola- 
tion, injury ;  erasement. 

Defaceb,  dA-fi'^dr.  s.  (98).  Destroy? 
ey,  aboli^hf  r,  violater. 

DEF\iLANCE,dM&1inse.  s.  Faikire. 

To  Defalcate,  d^-f&rk4te.  v.  a.  To 
cut  off,  to  lop,  to  take  away  part. 

CC5*  The  a  in  this  word  docs  not  go  into  the 
broad  Cerman  a  m^aii,  not  amy  because 
tlie  consonant  that  follows  the  /'is  carrie4 
off  to  the  succeeding  syllable,  but  because 
the  word  i»  derived  mom  the  Latin ;  and 
it  must  be  carefully  Qbserved,  that  wordfi 
from  the  learned  languages  presence  the 
a  before  /  and  another  consonant  in  the 
shoit  middle  sound  of  tliat  vowel;  in  the 
same  manner  as  «  in  fulminate  preserves 
the  short  sound  of  that  letter,  and  is  not 
pronounced  like  the  same  vowel  in  _fyU 

(84)  (irr).  '^ . 

Defalcation,    dtf-ttl-M^shAn,      a. 

(530).  Diminution. 
Defamatort,    d^'^fitrn'mft-tiir-^.    a. 

Calumnious,unjustIy  censorious,libeIlous. 
To  Defame,  d£-f4nie'.  v.  a.  To  cen* 

sure  falsely  in  publick,  to  ^shonour  bv 

reports. 
Defameb,  dd-ft^i&n  8,  One  that  in^ 

jures  the  reputation  of  another. 
To  Defatigate,  d^-filt'd-g4te«  ▼.  a. 

To  wearyi 
Defatigation,  d6«{&t-^*giUilin,  s^ 

Weariness. 
DEFAt;LT,di-{iLwlt^s.  Omission  of  thajt 

which  we  ought  to  do,  neglect  {  crime, 

failure,  fault ;  defect,  want ;  in  law,  non« 

wppearance  in  court  at  a  day  asaigned-n 

See  Fault. 
Qevaultbr,  d^-f&wlt'^p.  a.  One  who 

is  deficient  in  duty.  A  peculator. 
Defeasance,  d^-f^'zanse.  s.  The  aot 

of  annulling  or  abrogating  any  contract  i 

the  writing  in  which  a  defeaianoe  is  coi^- 

tained.' 
Defeasible,   d^-ft^4>U    a.    That 

which  may  be  annulled. 
DsFEAT,  di-f(fete'.  s.    The  ovcrthrov 

of  an  army;  act  of  destruction,  depriva^ 

tion. 
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To  Dbfeatj  di-ftte'.  v.  a.  To  over- 
throw ;  to  frustrate. 

Defeature,  cie-le'tshi'irc.  s.  jC461). 
Change  of  feature,  alteration  of  counte- 
nance. Not  in  use. 

To  Defecate,  clcfft-kite.  V.  a.  To 
purge,  to  cleanse  \  to  purify  from  any  ex- 
traneous or  noxious  mixture  (  j03). 

Defecate,  det'l^-kite.  a.  Purged 
from  lees  or  foulness. 

DEFBCATioN,dd-f^-ki'shdn.s.  Purifi- 
cation. 

Defect,  d^-fdkt'.  s.  Want,  absence 
of  something  necessary ;  faiUiYg}  a  fault, 
a  blemish. 

Defectibility,  d^-f&k-td4)U'^-t^.  s. 
The  state  of  failing,  imperfection. 

Defectible,  dd'-f^k*t6-bl.  a.  Imper- 
fect, deficient. 

Defection,  di-ffek'shiSn.  s,  A  falling 
away,  apostacv ;  an  abandoning  of  a  king 
or  state ;  revolt. 

Defective,  d^-f<^k'tlv.  a.  (157).  Full 
of  defects,  imperfect,  not  sulQ^ientj 
faulty,  blameable. 

Defectiveness,  dWi^k'tiv-nis.  s. 
Want,  faultiness. 

Defence,  d^-f^nse'.  s.  puard,  protec- 
tion ;  vindication,  justification,  apology ; 
■  prohibition ;  resistance ;  in  law,  the  df  fen- 
dant's  reply  after  declaration  produced, 
in  fortification,  the  part  that  flanks  ano< 
ther  work. 

Defenceless,  d£-fcnsc'lds. a.  Naked, 
unarmed,  unguarded  «•  impotent. 

To  Defend,  di-fdnd'.  v.  a.  To  stand 
in  defence  of,  to  protect;  to  vindicate,  to 
uphold,  to  fortify ;  to  prohibit ;  to  maintain 
a  place,  or  cause. 

Defendablk,  dW^n'da-bl.  a.  That 
may  be  defended. 

Defendant,  de-fen'dant.  a*  Defen 
sive,  fit  for  c.efence. 

Defendant,  d<:-ftn'dant.  s.  He  that 
defends  against  assailants;  in  law,  the 
person  accused  or.  sued.  * 

Defen'dkr,  dMcin'dfir.  s.  (98\  One 
that  defends,  a  champion ;  an  assertcr,  a 
vindicator  j  In  Uw,  an  advocate, 

DEFErtSATivE,  dt-icn'sa-tiv.  s.  Guard, 
defence  j  hi  surgery,  a  bandage,  plaster, 
or  the  like. 

Defe  Nsi  ble,  d^-feii's^-bl.  a.  That  may 
be  defended ;  jtistifiablc,  capable  of  vindi 
cation. 

Defensive, d*-f(§n'siv.  a.  (428).  'Chat 
serves  to  defend,  proper  for  defence ;  in 
a  state  or  posture  of  defence. 

Peek  NSI  ve,  di-f^n'slv.  s.  (158).  Safe- 
l^uard  I  state  of  defence. 


s.  Dc 


Dbfensivelt,  di&*f(&n'sW-l^.  ad.  In  t 
defensive  manner. 

To  Defer,  d^-f^r'.  v.n.  To  put  off,  to 
delay  to  act ;  to  pay  deference  or  regard 
to  another's  opinion. 

fo  Defer,  d^-ftr',  v.  a.  To  -withhold, 
to  delay ;  to  refer  to,  to  leave  to  another's 
judgment 

Deference,  d^f^r-^sc.  a*  (503). 
Regard,  respect  i  coroplaisancey  conde- 
scension, submission. 

Defiance,  d^-fi'&nse.  a.  A  challenge, 
an  invitation  to  fight;  a  challenge^,  to 
make  any  impeachment  good;  expres- 
sion of  abhorrence  or  contempt 

Depicience,  d^-fish'^nse* 
D  E  f  1  c  I E  N  c  Y ,  di-f ish '^n-s^. 

feet,  failing,  imperfection;  want,  some* 

thing  less  Uian  is  necessary. 
Deficient,  dMlsh^^nt.  a.    Failing, 

wanting,  defective. 
Defier,  d^-fi'^.  s.   A  challenger,  a 

contemner. 
To  Defile,  dt-filc'.  v,  a.  To  make 

foul  or  impure;  to  pollute;  to  ootrupt 

chastity,  to  violate ;  to  taint,  to  vitiate. 
To  Defile,  dt;*fiie'.  v.  n.  To  go  off, 

eiebyfile. 
Defile,  d^-file'.  s.  A  narrow  passage. 

(Tj^Some  military  co^ECombs  have  endeavour- 
ed to  introduce  the  French  pronunciation 
of  tliis  wokLD^/^,  as  if  written  Jkf^tlav  •• 
otliers  have  endeavoured  to  bring  it  near- 
er to  our  ONvn  anaiog\-,  by  pronouncir  g-  it 
in  three  syllables,  as  if  written  Deffye-k. 
I  am  sorry  to  find  Mr.  Sheridan  baa  adopt- 
ed this  pronunciation ;  he  is  followed  only 
by  Bailey  and  Ash ;  the  first  of  whom  has 
it  botii  ways,  and  the  last  giws  it  only  as 
an  uncommon  pronunciation.  Dr.  Johnson 
and  the  rest  are  decidedly  for  the  genei-al 
pronunciation,  which  is  the  same  as  the 
verb  to  dcfiie  .*  and  if  this  were  urged  as  a 
reason  to  alter  the  pronunciation  of  the 
substantive,  it  may  be  answeit^  tliat  the 
remedy  would  be  worse  than  the  disease. 
See  Bowl. 

To  these  observations  it  may  be  added,  that 
if  we  pronounce  this  word  exactly  like  thc 
Freuch,  because  it  is  a  miiitazy  ienii,  we 
onglit  to  pronounce  ai^t7cof  musquetecrs, 
a  Feel  of  musqueteers. 

Defilement,  d^-file'mint  s.  The 
state  of  being  defiled,  poilltition,  corrup- 
tion. 

Defiler,  d^-fi'ldr.  s.  (98).  One  that 
defiles,  a  corrupter. 

D£FiN£ABLK,d^*fine'i-bl.  a.  Capable 
of  definitioD;  that^bich  maybe  ascer- 
tained. 
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ToDrFisrE,d*-fhie'.  v.  a.  TogivetheiTo  Deform,  d*-f6rm'.  v  a.  To  disfi- 
definition,  to  explain  a  thinf^  by  ha  qiudi-j  gure,  to  moke  ugiyi  to  dishonour,  to 
tk3 ;  to  circtumcribe,  to  mark  the  limit '     mtJ^e  ung^raceful. 

ToDtFiHE,  d*-flnc'.  v.  n.  To  deter-' Deform,  d6-f6rm'.  a.  Ugly,  diafi- 
minc,  to  decide.  |     frured. 

Oefiver,  dd-fi'nAr.  s.   One  that  de-  Deformation,    d^f-fdr-mi'shdn,     s. 


scribes  a  thing*  by  ita  qualities. 
Defihite,  def 6.nit.  a.  (503)  (154) 

Ceitain,  limited  ;  exact,  precise. 
Definite,  d^f^-oit.  s.  (156).  Thing 

explained  or  defined. 
Definiteness,  d^fd-nU-n^s.  s.  Cer- 
tainty, Gxnitednesa 
DEriMiTiON,  d^f-d-nlsh'dn.s.  A  short 

deacriptloQ  of  any  thing  by  its  properties 

in  lo^c,  the  explication  of  the  essence  of 

a  thing  by  iu  kind  snd  difference. 
DBPiiriTivE,  di-fm'd-tlv.    a.    Deter- 
minate, positive,  express. 
DxFiKiTjvELr,     d^-fln'd-tlv-ld.     ad. 

PosiUvefy^  decisireJy,  expressly. 
DKFifiriTivEVEss,  d^-fiu'd-tiv-nds,  B. 

Decisiveness. 
Deflagrabilitt,  d^f-fl4-gr4-bil'd-td; 

a.   Comboatibility. 
Deflagrable,  dd-flA'gr4-bl.  a.  Hav- 

iiig'  the  quality  of  wasting  away  wholly 

in  fire. 
Deflagbatioh,  dif-fl4-grA'shAn.    a. 

Setting  fire  to  several  things  in  their  pre 

paration. 
To  Deflect,  dd-fldkt'.  v.  n.  To  turn 

aside,  to  deviate  from  a  true  course. 
Deflection,  dd.fl<Jk'shAn.  s.    Devia- 
tion, the  act  of  turning  aside ;  a  turning 

aside,  or  out  of  the  way. 
Deflexure,  dt-fl^k'shure.  s.   (479). 

A.  bemting'  down,  a  turning  aside,  or  out 

of  the  ^ib'ay. 
Defloratio»,     d^f-fli-ri'sHAn.      s. 

(530).    The  act  of  deflowering ;  the  se- 

Kction  of  that  which  is  most  valuable. 
To  Deflol'^,  d*-fld6r'.  v.  a.  To  ravish, 

to  take  away  a  woman's  virginity ;  to  take 

away  the  beauty  and  grace  of  any  thing. 
Deflocrer,  d6-fl6ti'r&r.  s.  (98).     A 

rsvisher. 
DKFLtrovs,  d^SA-^s.  a.   That  flows 

doyrn;  that  falls  off, 
Deflcxiok,    d^^Ak'shtan.     s.     The 

flowing  down  of  humours. 
Defly,  dAfl^.   a.    Dexterously,  skil- 

filHy.    Property,  deftly.    ObscHete. 
DEFoKDATioN,d6f-f(fe.dft'Bh&n,  s.  The 

act  of  making  filthy,  pollution. 
Defcrcemekt,  d^-fbrsa'm^t.  s.    A 

wttiiholding  of  huvU  and  tenements  bv 

fnrcc. 


(530).    A  defacing. 

Dkformkdly,  d^-fdr'mW-I*.  ad. 
(364).   In  an  ugly  manner. 

Deformedness,  dMbr'mW-nis.  s. 
Ugliness. 

Deformity,  dMAr'md-t*.  s.  Ugli- 
ness, ill-favourcdness ;  irregularity. 

Deforsor,  d^-for'siir.  s.  (166J.  One 
that  overcomes  and  castcth  out  by  force. 
A  law  terra. 

To  Defraub,  dMr^wd'.  v.  a.  To  rob 
or  deprive  by  a  wile  or  trick. 

Defrauder,  d^-friiw'dtir.  s.  A  de- 
ceiver. 

To  Defray,  di-fri'.  v.  a.  To  bear  the 
charges  of 

Defrayer,  d^-frA'Ar.  s.  (98).  One 
that  discharges  expenses. 

Defrayment,  d^-fr4'm^nt.  s.  The 
payment  of  expenses. 

Deft,  deft.  a.  Neat,  proper,  dex- 
terous.   Obsolete. 

Deftly,  d^ft'l^.  ad.  Neatly,  dex- 
terously ;  in  a  skilful  manner.  Obsolete. 

Defunct,  d^-fftnkt'.  a.  Dead,  de- 
ceased. 

Defunct,  d^-f^nkt'.  s.  One  that  is 
deceased,  a  dead  man  or  woman. 

DEFUNCTioN,dWAngk'shiin.  s.  (408). 
Death. 

To  Defy,  di-fi'.  v.  a.  To  call  to 
combat,  to  challenge ;  to  ti-eat  with  con- 
tempt, to  slight 

Defy,  dd-fi'.  s.  A  challenge,  an  invi- 
tation to  fight.    Not  in  use. 

Defyer,  d^-fi'ftr.  s.  A  challenger, 
one  that  invites  to  fight. 

DECENEUAcv,dd-j^n'^r-d-s^.  s.  A  de- 
parting from  the  virtue  of  our  ancestors ;  a 
forsakmgofthat  wliich  is  gxx>d ;  meanness. 

To  Degenerate,  dd-j^n'tr-ite.  v.  n. 
(91).  To  fall  from  tlie  virtue  of  our  an* 
cestors ;  to  fall  from  a  more  noble  to  a 
base  state  ;  to  fall  from  its  kind,  to  grow 
wild  or  base. 

Degenerate,  dd-j^n'^r-ite.  a.  Un- 
like his  ancestors ;  unworthy,  base. 

Degeneratene«s,  d«i-j^n'6r-ite-nds. 
s.  Degeneracy,  state  of  being  grown 
wild,  or  out  of  kind. 

Degeneration,  dc-jdn-^r-i'shdn.  s. 
A  deviation  from  the  virtue  of  one's  an- 
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ccstors ;  ft  faUinj^  from  a  more  excellent 
state  to  one  of  |ess  worth ;  the  tbiDg 
changed  from  its  primitive  state. 

Pegenerous,  ci^-j^n'^r-(is.  a.  De- 
generated, fallen  from  virtue ;  -vile,  base, 
mfamous,  unworthy. 

Decenerously,  d^-j^n'er-us-l<J.  ad. 
|n  a  degenerate  manner,  basely,  meanly. 

^Deglutition,  d^g-3;lti-rtish'An^  s. 
(530).   The  act  or  power  of  swallowing. 

Degradation,  d^g-gru-di'shCin.  s. 
(530).  A  deprivation  of  an  office  or  dig- 
nity ;  degeneracy,  baseness. 

To  Degrade,  d6-gride'.  v.  su  To 
put  one  from  his  degree ;  to  lessen,  to 
diminish  the  value  of 

Degree,  d^-gr66'.  s.  Quality,  rank, 
station;  the  state  and  condition  in  which  a 
thing  is;  a  step  or  preparation  to  any 
thing;  order  of  lineage,  descent  of  fami- 
ly; measure,  proportion;  in  geometry, 
the  three*hundred-and-sixtieth  part  of 
the  circumference  of  a  circle ;  in  inusick, 
tlie  intervals  of  sound. 

By  Decrees,  bi-<l£:^r£^z^  ad.  Gra* 
dually,  by  little  and  little. 

Degustation,  d^g-gAs-ta'sh^n.  s. 
(530).    A  tasting. 

To  Dehort,  d<^-h6rt^  v.  a.  To  dis- 
suade. 

Dehor tation,  d^-h6r-t^'shfln.  ft. 
Dissuasion,  a  counselling  to  the  contrary*. 

Dehort  A  TORY,  dWiOr'td^tiir-^,  a. 
(512).    Belonging  to  dissuasion. 

Dehor TER,  devi6r'tfir.  s.  A  disr 
suader,  an  adviser  to  the  contrary-. 

Deicide,  di'Mde-  s.  (143).  The 
^cath  of  our  blessed  Saviour. 

To  Deject,  d^-j^kt'i.  v.  a.  To  cast 
down,  to  afflict,  to  grieve  j  to  make  to 
look  sad. 

Deject,  d^-j5kt'.  a.  Cast  down,  af- 
flicted, low-spirited. 

Dejectedly,  d^-jek't^d-16.  ad.  In 
a  dejected  manner,  afflictedly. 

Dejectednkss,  d^-jdk'tcd-n^.  s. 
Lowness  of  spirits. 

Dejection,  d6-jdk'shAn.  s.  A  low- 
ness of  spirits,  melancholy  i  weakness, 
inability ;  a  stool. 

Dejecture,  d^-j^k'tshAre.  s.  (4$1). 
The  excrements. 

Dejeration,  dW-j^-ri'shAp.  s.  (530). 
A  taking  of  a  solemn  oath. 

Deification,  d^-e-fe-kil'sh^in.  s.  Tbe 
act  of  deifying,  or  making  a  god. 

pEiFORM,  dc'i^-forxn,  a.  Oi  a  godlike 
fpim. 


l^t  ;--in6,  mit  ;rr-pbe,  pin  ;r- 

To  Deify,  d^'6-fl.  v.  a.  To  make  a 
god  of>  to  adore  as  God;  to  praise  ex- 
cpssively. 

To  Deign,  d4ne.  v.  n.  Tpi  vouch- 
safe, to  think  worthy. 

To  Deign,  d^e.  v.  a.  (549).  To 
grant,  to  permit     Not  in  iise. 

Dejntegrate,  d^^ln't^-g'rite.  v.  a. 
To  dimmish, 

Deiparous,  d^-ip'pdrnis.  ^.  (518), 
That  brings  forth  a  God,  the  epithet  ap- 
plied to  the  Bleascd  Virginu 

DEisM,di'izm.a.  The  opinion  of  those 
that  only  acknowledge  one  God,  without 
the  reception  of  any  revealed  religion. 

Peist,  d^lst.  s.  A  man  who  follows 
no  particular  religion,  but  only  acknow- 
ledges the  existence  of  God. 

DKisTiCAL,d*-]ij5't^.kil.  a.  Belonging 
to  the  heresy  of  the  deists. 

Deity,  di'A-ti.  s.  Divinity,  the  na- 
ture and  essence  of  God ;  a  fabulous  god  ; 
the  supposed  divinity  of  a  heathen  god. 

Delaceration,  d£-]As<^6r<4'shm.  s, 
A  tearmg  in  pieces. 

D  EL  ACR  YM  AT  ioN,d^-lik-kr*-in  Vsbtn. 
s.   The  "waterishness  of  the  eyes. 

Delactation,  d^l-^*t&'^hdn.  ». 
(530).    A  weaning  from  the  breast- 

Dklapskd,  dWlpst',  a.  (359).  Bear- 
ing or  falling  down. 

To  Delate,  d6-14te'.  v.  a*  To  carry, 
to  convey.    Not  in  use. 

Delation,  (]%-lA'^liAn.  b.  A  carrying, 
conveyance ;  an  accusation,  an  impeach* 
mcnL 

Delator,  dW4'ti5r.s.  (166),  An  ac- 
cuser, an  informer. 

To  Del  AY,  d^-I^/  v.  a.  To  defer,  to 
put  off;  to  hinder,  to  frustrate. 

To  Delay,  d^-li'.  v.  n.  To  i^op,  td 
ce^se  from  action. 

Delay,  dij-l^',  s.  A  d^fiBTring,  pro- 
crastination; stay,  stop. 

DELAYEaVdWA'Ar,  s.  One  that  defers. 

pEi^ECT  ABLE,  d6-l^kT^t4-bL  a.  Pleasing, 
delightfld.  * 

DELECTABLKNES9,  d^}£k't&4ll-D^.  S* 

belightfulneaa,  pleasantness, 
D^LECTAfkLY,  d^-l^'dUdi.  ^d.    Dc* 

lightfully,  ple^tt^tly. 
Delect^tioi^,    d41-1^4A-<8hdn.      s. 

Pleasure,  deligl^t. 
T9  Delegate,  d^l'^-g&te.  v»  a.  (91). 

To  send  upon  an  embassy ;  to  intmst,  to 

commit  to  another ;  to  appoint  judges  to 

a  particular  cause. 
Delegate,  d^T^-g4tc.  a.  (91),    A 
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'd^po^y  a  commissioner,  avicftr;  inlaw^ 
'  IDele^es  are  persons  delegated  or  ap- 
'  pointed  hy  the  king's  commission  to  sit, 

mm  an  appeal  to  him,  in  the  Court  of 

Chancery. 
DuKGATEy  d^lld^dte.  a.  (503),  De-i 

pnted.     ' 
DKI.KG  ATS8,  Court  o^  d^H^-gites.  s.  A : 

court  wherein  all  caiiaea  of  appeal,  from 

eitibuerofthe  archbishops,  4re  decided. 
DelegatioKy  d^l-I^-gA'shAn.    s.     A 

sending a^my ;  a  putting-  into  commission} 

the  assignment  of  a  debt  to  another. 
To  Dei-kte^  dM^te»  v.  a.  To  blot  out. 
DBi-KTKBiou5,d*W't6'r*-ds.  a.  (530). 

Deadly,  destructive. 
I>£Li:.T£RT,d^l'c-tir-i«  a.  Destructive, 
.   deadly. 
I>£L£TioN,  d^.l^'sb(b.  8.  Actofraz'' 

in^  or  blottiogr  out ;  a  destruction.     * 

KX.F,    /  ^^|£^  g^  ^  mine,  a  quarry  j 

earthen  ware,  counterfeit  china  ware. 

To  DELiBERAi'Ey  dWlb'er-Ate.  v.  n. 
(91).  To  tlunk  in  order  to  choice,  to  hesi- 
tate. 

Delibe&ai»e,  dc-l&>'£r-&te.  a.  (91). 
Circumspect,  vary.;  slow. 

Deliberately,  dd4ib'^r-4te-l^«  ad. 
Circumspectly,  advisedly. 

Delibebateness,  d^-llb'£r-Ate-ii^s. 
s.  Circumspection,  wariness. 

DfcLiaeRATion,  dfe-lib-^r-i'shi&n.  s. 
The  act  of  deliberating:,  thought  ill  order 
to  choice. 

Deliberative,  dMib'ir-d-tiv.  a.  Per- 
tainiAg  to  deliberation,  apt  id  consider. 

Deliberative,  d^-lH)'lr-4-tlv.  s.  The 
diacQUise  m  which  a  ifoestion  is  delibe- 
rated. 

Delicacy, ddl'^-ki-a^.  a.  Daintiness, 
mceneas  in  eating ;  any  thing  highly  pleas< 
ingtothe  senses;  soilness;  mcety;  po- 
Bteneas;  indnlgehce;  tenderness,  scru- 
pukmsnesa;  weakness  of  constitutioh. 

Delicate,  d&K^.k&te.  a.  (91).  (503). 
Fioe^  consisdngof  small  paHs ;  pleasing 
to  the  eye ;  nice,  pleasing  to  the  taste 
datnty,  choice,  sekct  t  gewble  of  maimers ; 
soft,  efiemmstie;  pure,  clear. 

DEi.icAT£LT,d^'£4dbe-l^.  ad.  Beau 
tilully;  finely;  daintily i  diMselys  polite- 
ly;  c^miajrteJy. 

Delic  ATENEss,  d^r6-4&te*n^.  a*  The 
9XM3ui  ofheini^deUcilte. 

DkligateS)  delH&«kitfl.  a.    Niceties, 


Deli  c  locs^dc-Iish'fis.  a.  (507)*  Sweet, 
'  d«iicate^  that  affn:4«  delight. 


bAH;— ^11; — ^p6tod ;— -rAin,  this. 

DELiciou8LY,d£->]l9h'ds-l^.  ad.  Sweet- 
ly, pleasantly,  delightiiiUy. 

Drliciousness,  d^ish'Aft-nda.  a.  De- 
light, pleasorfr,  joy. 

Drligation,  d^l-l£-g&'^hAn.  a.  A 
bincUng  up. 

Delight,  di-lite'.  s.  (393).  Jt)y,  plea- 
sure, satisfaction ;  that  which  gives  de- 
light. 

To  Delight,  d^-lite'.  t.  a.  To  please, 
to  content,  td  satisfy. 

To  Delight,  d6-Iite'.  v.  h.  To  have 
delight  or  pleasure  in. 

Delightful,  d^-lite'f(J.  a.  Pleasant} 
charming: 

Delightfully,  d^-lite-Ml-]^.  ad. 
Pleasantly,  charmingly,  with  delight 

DelighTfulness,  d^-lite'fiid.n^s.  &. 
Plefisantness,  satisfaction. 

Delightsome,  d<c-lite'sCim.  a;  Plea- 
sant|  delightful 

Delightsomely,  d4;-lite^-8i!ba4^.  ad. 
Pleasantly,  in  a  delightful  manner. 

Deliohtsomeaess,  d^-Hte'sihn»n^s. 
s.  Pleasantness,  delightfufaiess. 

To  Delineate,  d^-lin'^iAte.'^  v.  a.  To 
draw  the  first  draught  of  a  thing,  to  de- 
sign ;  to  paint  in  colours ;  to  represent  a 
true  likeness ;  tb  describe. 

DRLtNEATiONfd^-lin-^-^'shdn.  s.  Thci 
first  draught  of  a  tiling.  . 

Dji^.LiNquENCt,  d^-Ung^w^n-s^.  s.  A 
fault,  failure  in  duty. 

DELiKQUiNT,  di-llng'kwtot'.  S;  Ati 
Qffender. 

To  Deliquate,  dd'l'Ii-kwife.  r.  n. 
(503).  To  melt,  to  be  dSssblved. 

DsLiquATioN,  d£I4£-kw4'shdn.  s.  A 
melting,  a  dissolving. 

DELiquiUM,  d^-lik^w^-^m.  9.  A  dis- 
tillation by  the  force  of  fire. 

Delibioub,  d^-lir'^^s.  a.  (507). 
Light-headed,  raving,  doting. 

Delirium,  diAlr'^'tm,  s.  Alienation 
of  mind,  dotage. 

To  Deliver,  d*-llv'dr.  v.  a.  To  give, 
to  yield ;  to  cast  away ;  to  surrender,  to  put 
into  one's  hands ;  to  save,  to  rescue ;  to 
relate,  to  utter;  to  disburden  a  woman  of 
a  child  i  to  deliver  ovtr,  to  put  into  ano- 
ther's hands,  to  give  from  hand  to  hand ; 
To  deliver  up,  to  surrender,  to  give  up. 

Deliverance, d^-liv'6r'4nse.  s.  The 
act  of  delivering  a  thing  to  another';  the 
act  of  freeing  firom  captivity  or  aiiy  op- 
pression, rescue  ;  the  act  of  speaking,  u^ . 
terance :  the  act  of  bringing  children. 
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Denotation,  d^n*6«U'sht^n.  s.  The 
act  of  denoting. 

To  Denote,  d^-note'.  v.  a.  To  mark, 
to  be  'a  81^  of,  to  betoken. 

To  Denounce,  d^-nd^nse'.  v.  a.  To 
threaten  by  proclamation. 

Denouncement,  d^-n6{lnse'm^nt.  ,s. 
The  act  of  proclaiming  any  menace.    ^ 

Denouncer,  d^»n6tiirs\lr.  a.  One  that 
declares  some  menace. 

Dense,  d^nse.  a.  Close,  compact,  ap- 
proaching to  solidity. 

Density,  dto'sd-t^.  s.  Closeness, 
compactness. 

Dental,  d^n't&l.  a.  Belonging  or  re- 
lating to  the  teeth ;  in  grammar,  pronoun- 
ced principally  by  the  agency  of  the  teeth. 

Dentelli,  d£n-tdn^.  s.  Modillons. 
A  kind  of  brackets. 

Denticulation,  d^n-tlk-&-U'shdn.  s. 
The  state  of  being  set  with  small  teeth. 

Denticulated,  d^n-tik'u-14-tW.  a. 
Set  with  small  teeth. 

Dentifrice,  d^n'td-frls.  s.  (142).  A 
powder  made  to  scour  the  teetli. 

Dentition,  den-tlsh'(hi.  s.  The  act 
of  breeding  the  teeth ;  the  time  at  which 
children's  teeth  are  bred. 

To  DenudaYe,  d^-nu'd&te.  v.  a.  To 
divest,  to  strip.—- See  To  Denigrate. 
(503.  i.) . 

Denudation,  d^n-n6-d4'shAn.  s. 
(527).    The  act  of  stripping. 

To  Denude,  d^-n&de\  v.  a.  To  strip. 
to  make  naked. 

Denunciation,  d^-ndn-sh^-i'shdn.  s. 
-  The  act  of  denouncing,  a  public  menace. 

Denunciator,  dd-nAn-sh6-A't6r.  s. 
He  that  proclums  any  threat;  he  that 
lays  an  information  against  anotlier. 

To  Deny,  d^-ni'.  v.  a.  To  contradict 
an  accusation;  to  refuse,  not  to  grant; 
to  disown ;  to  rehotmce,  to  disregard, 

To  Deobstruct,  d^-6b-strflkt'.  v.  a. 
To  clear  fi*om  impediments. 

Deobstruent,  d^-6b'str6-^nt.  s.  A 
medicine  that  has  the  power  to  resolve 
viscidities. 

DEODAND,d6-6-dind.  s.  A  thing  given 
or  forfeited  to  God  for  pacifying  his  wrath, 
in  case  of  any  misfortune,'  by  wliich  any 
Christian  comes  to  a  violent  end,  without 
the  fault  of  any  reasonable  creature. 

To  Dkoppilatk,  d^-6p'p6-lite.  v 
To  deobstruct,  to  clear  a  passage. 

Deoppilation,   d^.6p-p^-li'sh<in. 
The  act  of  clearing  obstructions. 


Deoppilative,  d^-dp^p64i-dv«  a. 
Deobstnient. 

Deosculation,  d6-6s-k&-l&'shdD.  s. 
The  act  of  kissing. 

To  Depaint,  d*-pAnt'.  y.  a.  To  pic- 
ture, to  describe  by  colours ;  to  describe. 

To  Depart,  d^-pArt'.  v.  n.  To  go 
away  finom  a  place ;  to  desist  from  a  prac- 
tice ;  to  be  lost ;  to  desirt,  to  apostatize ; 
to  desist  from  a  resolution  or  opinion ;  to 
die,  to  decease,  to  leave  the  world. 

To  Depart,  d^-pArt^  v.  a.  To  quit, 
to  leave,  to  retire  from. 

To  Depart,  d^-p&rt'.  v.  a.  To  divide, 
to  separate. 

Depart,  d6-pirt'.  s.  The  act  of  going 
away ;  death ;  with  chymists,  an  opera- 
tion  so  named,  because  the  particles  of 
silver  are  departed  or  divided  from  gold. 

Departer,  d^-p&r^tdr.  s.  One  that 
refines  metala  by  separation. 

Department,  d^-p&rt^mtot.  s.  Sepa- 
rate allotment,  business  artngned  to  a 
particular  person. 

Departure,  d^-p&r'tahdre.  s.  (461). 
A  going  awav ;  death,  decease ;  a  ^Bak- 
ing, an  abandoning. 

Depascent,  d^-pds's^nt.  a.  Feeding 
greedily. 

To  Depasture,  dd-pds^tshfire.  v,  a. 
To  eat  up,  to  consume  by  feeding  upon  it. 

To  Depauperate,  d^-p4w'p£r-4te. 
V.  a.  To  make  poor. 

Depectible,  d6-p^'t^4)L  a.  Tough, 
clammy. 

To  Depend,  d6-ptod^  v.  n.  To  hang 
from  ;  to  be  in  a  state  of  servitude  or  ex- 
pectation ;  to  be  in  suapense ;  to  de- 
pend upon,  to  rely  on,  to  trust  to ;  to  be 
in  a  state  of  dependance ;  to  rest  upon 
any  thing  as  its  cause. 

Dependance,     d^-pto'd^se.    >> 

Dependanct,  d^-pto'd^n-s^.  5 
The  state  of  hanging  down  from  a  sup- 
porter; something  banging  upon  ano- 
ther ;  concatenation,  connection,  relation 
of  one  thing  to  another ;  state  of  being  at 
the  disposal  of  another :  the  things  or 
persons  of  which  any  man  has  the  domi- 
nion ;  reliance,  trust,  confidence. 

Dependant,  d^-p^'d^nt.  a.  In  the 
power  of  another. 

Dependant,  d^-pte'dtot.  s.  One 
who  lives  in  subjection,  or  at  the  discre- 
tion of  another. 

Dependence,  dd-p^n'd^nse.     >        * 

Dependency,  d^-p^n'den-sd.   $  ** 
thing  or  person  atthe  disposal  or  discretion 
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subject ;  that  which  is  not  prineipa]»  that 
idueh  is  sabordinate  ;  concatenation, 
connexion :  relation  of  any  thing  to  ano- 
tZier ;  tnist,  reliance,  confidence. 

Dbpendent,  d^-p^n'd£nt.  a.  Hang- 
ing down. 

DEFEND KKT,  d^-p^n'd£nt.  8.  One 
subordinate.     ^ 

0£P£SD£&,  d£-p^'dAr.  s.  (98).  A 
dependant,  one  that  reposes  on  the  kind- 
ness of  another. 

De  PERDITION,  ddp«^r-dlsh'fin«  s. 
(527).    Loss,  destruction. 

Dephlkgmation,   d^f-fldg-m&'shAn. 

a.  (530).  An  operation  which  takes  away 

ivcNU  the  pUeem  any  tpitituous  fluid  by 

nepeated  distulalion. 

.To    Dkpbl&om,  d4-A^^    (389), 

To  Defhleomate,  d^-fl4g'mite. 
V.  a.    To  clear  from  phlegm,  or  aqueous 
ins^id  matter. 

Defrlegmeokbss,  d^-fl^m'M-n^.  s. 
The  quality  of  being  freed  from  phlegm. 

To  DtPicT,  d6-pikt^.  V.  a.  To  paint, 
to  portray ;  to  describe  to  the  mind. 

Depilatory,  d£-pil'li-tAr-^«  s.  .  An 
flppplication  used  to  take  awa^  hair. 

DBPII.OUS,  d^-pilAs.  a.  Without  hair. 

De PLANTATION,  d^p-llbi-tA'shCb.  s. 
The  act  of  taking  plants  up  from  the  bed. 

Dbpletioit,  d6«pU'sh4n.  s.  The  act 
of  emptying. 

Deplorable,  d^«pi^r&-bl.  a*  La* 
mentable,  sad,  calsmitous,  despicable. 

BEPLORABLBVEss,d^pl6'r4-bl-n^s«  s. 
The  state  of  beiqg  deplorable. 

Deplorably, d^-pl6^ri-bl£«  ad.  La- 
menuUy,  miserablv. 

DBPLORATE,d^-plo'rAte'  a*  (91).  La- 
mentable,   hopeles8.*-See   To   Deni- 

CKATE. 

DeploHatiov,  d^l^rft'shto.  s. 
(530).    The  act  of  deploring. 

To  Deplore,  d^l6re^  v.  a.  To  la- 
ment, to  be^vaO,  to  bemoan. 

Deplorer,  di^l6'r{ir.  s.  A  lament-, 
er,  a  mourner. 

Deplumatiok,  d^p-l^-m^'shi&iu  s. 
{52T).  Plucking  olT  the  feathers;  in  sur- 
gery, A  swelling  of  the  eyelids,  accom- 
panied with  the  fall  of  the  hairs. 

To  Deplume,  d^-pl^me^  v.  a.  To 
strip  of  its  feathers. 

To  Depoke,  d^-p6ne^  v.  a«     To  lay 

*  down  as  a  pledge  or  security ;  to  risque 
upon  the  success  of  an  adventure. 

0]EroHEXTy    d^-p&Wnt.    s*    (503). 


|One  that  deposes  his  testimony  in  a  co'ut 
of  justice  ;  in  grammar,  such  verbs  as 
have  no  active  voice  are  called  deponcnUi. 

To  Depopulatb,  d^-p6p^Ci-l^te.  v.  a. 
To  unpeople,  to  lay  waste. 

Depopulation,  d6-p6p-A-ld'8hAn.  s. 
The  act  of  unpeopling,  havock,  waste. 

Depopulator,  d6-p6p*{i-14'ti'ir.  s. 
(521).  A  dispeopler,  a  destroyer  of 
mankind. 

To  D E PORT,  dA-p4rt'.  v .  a*  To  carry, 
to  demean. 

Deport,  d£-p6rt\  s.  Demeanour,  be- 
haviour. 

Deportation,     d^p^r-ti'shdn.     s. 
Transportation,  exile  into  a  remote  part  • 
of  the  dominion  ;  exile  in  general. 

Deportment,  d^-p6rt'm^nt.  s.  (512). 
Conduct,  management,  demeanour ,<«  be. 
haviour.  * 

To  Depose,  di-p6ze'.  v.  a.  To  lay 
down  I  to  degrade  from  a  throne^ ;  to  take 
away,  to  divest ;  to  give  testimony,  to  at- 
test. 

To  Depose,  di-p6ze'.  v.  n.  To  bear 
witness. 

Depository,  d^-poz'^-tAr-i.    (512),  A 
One  with  whom  any  thing  is  lodged  in 
trust. 

To  Deposits,  dd;-p6z'it.  v.  a.  To  lay 
up,  to  lodge  in  any  place  ;  to  lay  up  as  a 
pledge  or  security ;  to  lay  aside. 

Deposite,  di-p6z'it.  8.  (154),  Any 
thing  committed  to  the  trust  and  care  of 
another ;  a  pledge,  a  pawn,  the  state  of 
a  thing  pawned  qr  pledged. 

Deposition,  ddp-pi-zfch'An,  s.  The 
act  of  giving  public  testimony ;  the  act 
of  degrading  a  prince  from  sovereignty. 

Depository,  di-p6z'^-tAr-^.  s.  The 
place  where  any  thing  is  lodged. 

Depravation,  d^p|-r&-vA'sh6n.  s. 
(530).  Theactofmakinganythingbadi 
degeneracy,  depravity. 

To  Deprave,  d^-prive'.v.  a.  To  vio- 
late, to  corrupt. 

DEPRAVEDNEssjd^-prAvd'nis.s.  Cor« 
ruption,  taint,  vitiated  taste. 

Depravembnt,  di-prive'mtot.  s.  A 
vitiated  state. 

DEPRAVER,di-pri'vAr.8.Acorrupter, 

Depravity,  di*pr4v'A-ti.  s.  (511). 
Corruption. 

To  Deprecate,  d^p'pr^'^k&te.  v.  a. 
To  implore  mercv  of  j  to  beg  off;  to 
pray  deliverance  m>ra  (91). 

Deprecation,  d^p-pr6-kA'sh(in.  Sx 
Prayer  agaipat  evil, 
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Deprecative,  (i^p'prt-kj't-tiv.     ->  ^ 

(51.2).     That  sencs  to  deprecate. 

To  DEPnivciATEi  dt-pi'L 'she-ate.  v,  a. 
(91).  To  brinp:  a  thing  down  to  a  lower 
piicr  ;  to  undcnaluc. 

To  Depredate,  dcp'prc-ddte.  v.  a. 
(PI).  To  rob,  to  plUag-c  ;  to  spoil,  to  de- 
nnir. 

DsPKr.DATioN,  d^p-prt-da'sfi»^.n;  s. 
A  robbing",  a  spoiling*  ,•  voracity,  waste. 

Depkrdator,  cI^'p'prt-dA-tir.  s. 
(521).     A  robber,  a  devoiirer. 

ToDlprehend,  dep'pr^-hend'.  v.  a. 
To  cntcb  one,  to  take  iinawnres  ;  to  dis- 
cover, to  find  oi>t  a  thinp:.     Little  used. 

Dr.piiEHENsiBLE,  d(ip-pri-henV-*ol. 
a.  Tl'.at  may  be  caught;  that  may  be 
m^.dcvjjtocHl. 

D r  rn  F.  H  F. Ns I B x> E N Esa,  d^p-pr^.  -h^n'. 
s^-bl-nts.  s.  apablencss  of  being- 
can^flrt ;  inlclligiblcness. 

DtPREHENSiON,  dcp-piL-hCn'shin.  s. 
A  catching  or  taking  unawares  ;  a  disco- 
very. 

To  1  > EPR  ESS,  d^-prcs'.  v.  a.  To  ppcss 
or  thrust  down  ;  to  let  fall,  to  let  do^^^l ; 
to  luiiiibic,  to  deject,  to  sink. 

Dkprkssi 0N\  di -prcsli''iii.  s.  The  act 
of  prc;isin,i^  down  ;  the  sinking;  or-faUinp;" 
in  of  a  sm-face  ;  the  act  of  hunibUng, 
abasement. 

DEPRKsson,dl-pr^s's''ir.  s.  (166).  He 
th:it  kt'A  pH  or  presses  down. 

DiU'RiVATiox,  dcp-prd-vA'sh''n.  s. 
(530).  The  act  of  depriving  or  taking 
Hway  from  ;  in  la\v,  is  when  a  clergy- 
man, a.-?  a  bishop,  purs')«%  vicar,  or  pre- 
bend, is  deposed  from  Ins  preferment. 

To  Deprive,  di-prive'.  v.  a.  To  be- 
reave one  of  a  thing  ;  topu*otit  of  .in  ofHce. 

Depth.  ck-prA.  s.  Deepness,  ihc  mea- 
sure of  .iny  thing  from  the  surface  dowii- 
wards  ;  tleep  pi.'ce,  not  a  shoal ;  the  abvHS, 
a  gulp] I  of  infinite  profmdit}  ;  x!ie  mid- 
dle or  height  of  a  season  j  ab&lnisencss, 
olxsciu'ity. 

To  Dkpthen,  dtpV/n.  v.  a.  (103). 
To  deepen. 

Depi'lsiok,  dc-pul'shi'in.  s.  (177),  A 
bcaliiig  or  thrusting  away. 

Drpulsouy,  di^-pjirsor-e.  a.  (44Q). 
Putting  or  driving  away. 

To  Depurate,  d<}p'u.r4tc.  v.  a.  (91). 
To  purify,  to  cleanse. 

Dkpuhate,  dep'u-rAte.  a.  (503). 
Cleansed,  freed  from  dregs  ;  piire,  n«t 
coutaminated. 


Depvratiok,  d^p-iN-rA'jihiin.  si.  The 
act  of  separating  ti>e  pure  from  the  im- 
pure part  of  any  thirg. 

To  Depure,  d^-purc'.  v.  a.  To  free 
from  impurities ;  to  purge. 

Deputation,  ddp-iJi-ti'ahftn.  s.  The 
act  of  deputing,  or  sending  with  a  spe- 
cial commission  ;  ^icrgei-ency. 

To  Depute,  d^-pute'.  v.  a.  To  send 
witli  a  special  commission,  to  empowxjr 
one  to  transact  instead  of  anotlier. 

Deputy,  d^p'iii-t^.  s.  A  lieutenant,  a 
viceroy  ;  any  one  thai  transacts  business 
for  another. 

(Ij*  This  wcu'd  is  frequently  misppoRouDcrd 
even  by  good  speakers.  There  is  a  prone - 
nesH  in  the  p  to  sli<le  into  its  neareKt  re- 
lation b,  wliich  makes  us  often  hear  ti>ls 
wonl  as  if  written  debbuty. 

To  Dkquantitate,  tle-kw6n'tc-l^c. 
V.  a.     To  diminish  the  quant ily  of. 

To  Deracinate, dd'-r^s's^-nile.  v.  a. 
to  pluck  or  tear  up  by  tlic  n>'ots. 

To  Drraigk,       >     1.     ,,^^ 

To  Derain,         5 
To  prove,  to  justify, 

Deray,  dc-ia'.  s.  Tunault,  disorder, 
noise. 

Dereliction, d^r-c-lik'shAn.  a.  An 
utter  forsaking  or  leai-iog. 

To  Deuidr,  d^-ride'.  v.  a.  To  laugh 
at,  ti)  mock,  to  turn  to  ridlcide. 

Deridkr,  d^-ri'diV.  s.  (98).  A  mock- 
er, a  scoffer. 

Derision,  dt-rlzh'An.  a.  The  act  of 
dendinpf  or laugldng  at ;  oontf;mpt,  scorn, 
a  langhirig-stocJc. 

Drrisi V E,  d^-riViv.  a*  (428).  Mock- 
ing, scotling. 

Dbrisouy,  de-ri'sv'ir^,  a.  (429)  (512). 
Mocking,  rklicuUng. 

D E R I V  A H L E,  dt-ri'v A-bl .  a.  Attaina- 
ble by  right  of  descent  nr  deriTadon. 

Deriv\tion,  dcr-^-v»'sht\n.  »•  (550). 
The  tracing  of  a  word  from  Ha  original ; 
the  tracing  of  ai»y  tiding  from  its  MNirre  ; 
in  medicine,  the  drawing  of  a  liujDoiir 
from  one  part  of  the  l*ody  to  another. 

De u  1 V  ATI V  E,  dc-rlv'd-tiv.  a.  DeriTcd 

or  taken  from  another. 
Derivative,  d^-r*iv'A-ttv.  Si    (157). 

The  thing  or  -word  d<nv«d  or  taken  from 

another. 
DERivATivELY,d^-rlv'iWiv-le,ad.  In 

a  derivative  mannrr. 
To  Derive,  d^-rive'.  t.  a.     To  turn 

the  coarse  of  an}' tiling  {  to  deduce  &rrii 

its  original  ;   to  ccmtDuiucatc  to  au>- 
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ther  w  from  the  origin  and  source  ; 

grummar,  to  trace  a  word  from  iUt  origin. 
To  Derive,  dt-rive'.  v.  n.     To  come 

froniy  to  owe  its  orig'in  to ;  to  descend  from, 
DfRiTER,  de-rive'di*.    s.      One   that 

draws  or  fetches  from  the  original, 
DfiRNicRt  d^m-yarc'.  a.  Last. 
To  Derogate,  dd'r'o-gate.  v.  a.     To 

lessen  the  worth  of  any  person  or  thing, 

to  dispara^^e. 
To  Derogate,  d^r'o-gAte.  v.  n.     To 

retract. 

Dsrogatk,  d^r'o-gite.  a.  (91).  Les- 
sened in  value. 

DKROGATIONjddT-i-gi'shfln.  8.  (530) 
A  d\spar:^i;ing,  lesseninjc  or  taking  away 
the  worth  of  any  person  or  thing'. 

Derogative,  dfe-r6g'&-tiv.  a.  Dero- 
gating, Josscnin^  the  value. 

D  E  H  o  G  A  TO  r  I L  y,  dc-rujj'a-tii-r  d  -1^ .  ad . 
In  a  detracting"  manner. 

DEROGATORiNESs,d^-r6g'4-tiir-6-nes. 
s.    The  act  of  derogating. 

DEROGATORY,d^-r6g'l-tdr-*,a.(512). 

That  lessens  the  value  of 
DERviSjd^r'vis.  s.  A  Turkish  priest. 
Descant,  des'kant.  s.  (492).  A  song 
or  tune ;  a  discourse,  a  disputation,  a  dis- 
(2tiisition  branched  out  into  several  divi- 
sions, or  heads. 

Xo  Descant,  d^s-k^t'.  v.  n.  To  ha- 
rangue, to  discwu-se  at  large. 

ToDesckn'd,  d^-s^nd'.  v.n.  To  come 
from  a  higher  place  to  a  lower ;  to  come 
down ;  to  come  suddenly,  to  fail  upon  as 
an  enemy;  tfj  make  an  invasion ;  to  pro- 
ceed from  an  original ;  to  fall  in  order  of 
mherhance  to  a  successor ;  to  extend  a 
discourse  from  a  g^enerai  to  particular  con- 
aiderationa. 

To  Descend,  d^-sdnd'.  v.  a.  To  walk 
downward  upon  any  place. 

Desckkoaut,  d^-st^n'ddnt.  s.  The 
oil'spring  of  an  ancestor. 

Dbsc&sdbkt,  de-s^n'd^nt.  a.  P'alling, 
flinkiiig,  coming  down ;  proceeding  from 
another  as  an  original  or  ancestor. 

Descbkdiblb,  d^-sen'd^-bl.  a.  Such 
as  may  be  descended  i  trammissible  by 
inheritance. 

D R8C  E xsioN,  d^-6^n'sh{^.  s.  The  act 
offaUmr  or  sinking,  descent  y  a  declen- 
sion, a  d^gT'adation. 

Descejit,  d^-9^nt'.  s.  The  act  of  pas- 
sing from  a  higher  place ;  progress  do  wn- 
\%aL7ds;  invai:ton,  nostile  entrance  into  a 
rourrtry ;  transmission  of  any  thing  by  suc- 
cession and  uiheritance  j  the  state  of  pro- 
ceeding from  siv  original  or  progenitor  { 


birth,  extraction,  process  of  lineage ;  off- 
spring, inlieritors ;  a  single  step  in  die 
scale  of  genealogy ;  a  rank  in  the  scale  of 
order  of  being. 
To  Describe,  de-skribe'.  v.  a.  To 
mark  out  any  thing  by  the  mention  of  its 
properties ;  to  delineate,  to  make  out,  as 
a  torcb  waved  about  tlie  head  describes  a 
circle ;  to  distribute  into  proper  heads  or 
divisions ;  to  define  in  a  lax  manner. 

Dkscriber,  d^-skriTiiir.  s.  He  that 
describes. 

Descrier,  d^-skri'Ar.  8.  (98).  Adis* 
coverer,  a  detecter. 

Description,  di-skrip'shftn.  s.  The 
act  of  describing  or  making  out  any  per- 
son or  thing  bv  perceptible  properties ; 
the  sentence  or  passage  in  which  any 
tiling  is  described ;  a  lax  definition ;  the 
qualities  expressed  in  a  description. 

Descriptive,  d^-skrip'tiv.  a.  (157). 
Describing. 

To  Descry,  di-«krl'.  v.  a*  To  spy 
out,  to  examine  at  a  distance ;  to  discover, 
to  perceive  by  the  eye,  to  see  any  thbig 
distant  or  absent. 

Desc  r y,  di-skri'.  s.  Discovery,  thing 
discovered,  not  in  use. 

ToDESECRATE,dds'si-krite.  v.a.  To 
divert  from  the  purpose  to  which  any  thing 
is  consecrated. 

DESECRATibN,d^s-s^-kr4'shfin.  s.  The 
abolition  of  consecration. 

Desert,  d^z'^rt.  s.  Wilderness^ 
waste  country,  uninhabited  place. 

Desert,  d^z'^rt.  a.  Wild,  waste, 
solitary. 

To  Desert,  dd-z^rt'.  v.  a.  To  for- 
sake ;  to  fall  away  from,  to  quit  meanly  or 
treacherously ;  to  leave,  to  abandon ;  to 
quit  the  army,  or  regiment,  in  which  one 
is  enlisted. 

Desert,  dd-z^rt'.  s.  Qualities  or  con- 
duct considered  with  respect  to  rewai'ds 
or  punishments,  deg^e  of  merit  or  de- 
merit I  excellence,  right  to  reward,  virtue. 

Deserter,  d^-z^r'ttir.  s.    (98),    He 

that  has  forsaken  his  cause  or  his  post ; 

he  that  leaves  the  army  in  which  he  is 

enlisted ;  he  that  forsakes  another. 
Desertion, d^-zdr'shdn.  8.  Theactof 

forsaking  or  abandoning  a  cause  or  post. 
Desertless,  dd-z^rt'fes.  a.   Without 

merit 
To  Deserve,  dd-z4rv'.  v.  a.     To  be 

worthy  of  either  good  or  ill ;  to  be  worthy 

of  reward. 
Deservedly,     dd-zdr'vM-ld.        ad. 

(364).  Worthily,  according  to  desert. 
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Deskrvbr,  dfc-z^p'vAr.  s.  (98.).  A 
man  who  merits  rewards. 

DESiccANTSjdd-slk'k^ts.  s.  Applica- 
tions that  diy  up  the  How  of  sores,  driers. 

To  Desiccate,  d^-sik'kite.  v.  a. 
(503).    To  dry  up. 

DEsiccATiON,d6s-ik-ki'8h6n. s.  The 
act  of  making  dry. 

Desiccative,  d^-slk'kd-tlv.  a*  That 
which  has  the  power  of  drying. 

To  Desiderate,  d^-sld'er-4te.  v.  a. 
to  want,  to  miss.,  Not  in  use. 

ToDesign,  di-slne'.  v.a.  (447).  To 
purpose ;  to  form  or  order  wi A  a  particu- 
lar purpose;  to  devote  intentionally  i  to 
plan,  to  proiect ;  to  mark  out. 

0!^  I  have  dinered  from  Mr.  Sheridan,  by 
preserving  the  «,  in  this  word  and  its  com 
pounds,  pure.  I  am  supported  in  this  by 
Dr.  Kenrick,  Mr.  Scott,  and  Mr.  Perry, 
and  have  always  looked  upon  To  Dezign 
as  vulgar.    See  Principles  (447). 

Design,  dd-slne^  s.  An  intention,  a 
purpose ;  a  scheme,  a  plan  of  action ;  a 
scheme  formed  to  the  detriment  of  ano- 
ther ;  the  idea  which  an  artist  endeavours 
to  execute  or  express. 

Designable,  d^>sme'&-bl.  a.  Distin- 
guishable, capable  to  be  particularly 
marked  out. 

D£su&NATiON,d^s-9lg*ni'sh{b.s.  The 
act  of  pointing  or  marking  out ;  appoint- 
ment, directions ;  import,  intention. 

To  Designate,  des'ig-nite.  v.  a.  To 
point  out  or  mark  by  some  particular 
token  (503). 

Designedly,  di-si'n^d-W.  ad.  (364). 
Purposely,  intentionally. 

Designer,  d^-si'nilr.  s.^^S).  A  plot- 
ter, a  contriver ;  one  that  forms  the  idea 
of  any  thing  in  painting  or  sculpture. 

Designing,  d^-si'nlng.  part.  a.  In- 
sidious, treacherous,  deceitful. 

Designless,  dd-shie'lds.  a.  Unknow- 
ing, inadvertent 

Designlessly,  d^-sine'l^s-1^.  ad. 
Without  intention,  ig^orantly,  inadvert- 
ently. 

Designment,  d6-sbe'm^nt.  s.  Aplot, 
a  malicious,  intention ;  the  idea,  or  sketch 
of  a  work. 

Desirable,  d&-zi'ri-bl.  a.     Plea§ing, 

delightful ;  that  which  is  to  be  wished 

with  earnestness. 
Desire,  d^-zirc'.  s.  Wish,  eagerness 

to  obtain  or  enjoy. 
To  Desire,  d^-zire'.  v.  a.  To  wish,  to 

long  for ;  to  express  wishes,  to  long }  to 

«>k,  to  intrcat 


Desirer,  dd-zl'rdr.  a.  (98).  Onetiiat 

Fun 


is  eager  after  any  thing. 
Desirous,  d^-ziVfis.  a. 


(314). 
of  desire,  eager,  longing  after. 

Desirousness,  d^-zi'm-n^.  s.  Ful- 
ness of  desire.  ^ 

Desirously,  d^-zl'rfts-1^.  ad.  Eager- 
ly, with  desire. 

To  Desist,  di-slst'.  v.  n.  (447).  To 
cease  from  any  thing,  to  stop. 

^  I  have  preserved  the  «  pjure  in  this  wwd, 
contrary  to  Mr.  Sheridan,  who  spells  it 
deziH.  Dr.  Kenrick  and  Mr.  Perry  are  of 
my  opinion,  and  I  cannot  see  any  reason, 
either  from  custom  or  analogy,  to  alter  it 
(447). 

Desistance,  d^-sls'tinse.  s.  The  act 
of  desisting,  cessation. 

DEsi8TivE,d^-sls'tly.  a.  (157).  End- 

'    ing,  concluding. 

Desk,  desk.  s.  An  inclining  table  for 
the  use  of  writers  or  readers. 

Desolate,  d6s's6-Ute,  a.  (9t).  With- 
out inhabitapts,  uninhabited ;  deprived  of 
inhabitants,  laid  waste ;  solitary,  witl^out 
society. 

To  Desolate,  d&s's6-Ute,  v.  a.  To 
deprive  of  inhabitants. 

Desolately,  d^s'86-Ute-l6.  ad.  In  a 
desolate  manner. 

Desolation,  d^s6-14'shdn.  s.  De- 
struction of  inhabitants;  g^oonuiiess,  me- 
lancholy ;  a  place  wasted  and  forsidken. 

Despair,  d^-sp&re^  s.  HopeleasDess, 
despondence ;  that  which  causes  despair, 
that  of  which  there  is  no  hope ;  in  theolo* 
gy,  loss  of  confidence  in  the  mercy  of  God. 

To  Despair,  d^-sp&re^  v.  n.  To  be 
iKathout  hope,  to  despond. 

DESPAiRERjd^-spiLre'Ar.s.  One  with- 
out hope. 

Despairingly,  d^-sp&'ring-]^.  ad.  In 
a  manner  betokening  hopelessness. 

To  DESPATCH,dd-spitch'.v.a.  Tosend 
away  hastily ;  to  send  out  of  tiie  worid,  to 
put  to  death  { to  perform  a  business  quick- 
iy ;  to  conclude  an  affair  with  another. 

dCjT  There  is  a  general  rule  in  pronuncia- 
tion, viz.  when  a  vowel  ends  a  syllable  im- 
mediately before  the  accent,  that  vowel 
has  a  tendency  to  lengthen,  and  is  oflen, 
particularly  in  solemn  speaking,  pronoun- 
ced as  open  as  if  the  accent  were  on  it. 
See  To  Collect.  (544).— This  general 
tendency  inclines  us  to  divide  words  in 
such  a  manner  as  to  make  the  vowel  end 
tlie  unaccented  syllable :  and  if  the  two 
succeeding  consonants  arecombiiiablc,to 
carr}'  tliem  both  to  tliat  syUable  which  has 
the  accent    When  the  c  is  ^ua  Icfi  ta 
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To  Desponsatk,  d^^p&n'sAte.    v.  a. 

To  betroth,  to  affiance. 
Desponsatiok,    d^s.pAn^4'shfln.    a. 

(530).  The  betrothing^  persons  to  each 

other. 

Despot,  dds'pot.s.  An  absolute  prmcc. 
Despotical,  d^-sp6t'6-kttl.  >         .. 
Despotick,  d*-sp6t'ik.  J**    ^°* 

solute  in  power,  unlimited  in  authority. 
Despoticalness,  d6-sp6t'^-kal-nds.  s. 

Absolute  authority. 

Despotism,  d^s'po-tizm.  s.   Absolute 

power. 
Dessert,  d6z-z4rt'.  s.  The  last  course 

of  an  entertainment. 
To  Destinate,  d^s't^-nite.  v.  a.   To 

deaign  for  any  particular  end. 
Destination,  d^s-t^-ni'shAn.  a.  The 

purpose  for  which  any  thing  ia  appointed. 
To  Destine,  dds'tln.  V,  a.  (140);    To 

doom,  to  appoint  luialterably  to  any  state ; 
t  to  appoint  to  any  use  or  purpose  ;  to  de« 

vote,  to  doom  to  punishment  or  misery ; 

to  fix  unalterably. 
Destiny,  d(Js't^-n^.s.  The  power  that 

spins  the  life,  and  determines  tlie  fate ; 

fate,  invincible  necessity,  doom,  condition 

in  future  time. 
Destitute,  dfis't^-tiiite.  a.   Forsaken, 
'^  abandoned  ;  in  want  of 
DESTiTUTioN,d^s-t^.tu'shAn.$.  Want, 

the  state  in  which  something  is  wanted. 

To  Destroy,  di-8ti6^'.  v.  a.  To  over- 
turn a  city,  to  raze  a  building,  to  lay 
waste,  to  make  desolate  ;  to  kiU  j  to  put 
an  end  to,  to  bring  to  nought. 

Destroyer,  dd-htrOe'iir.  d.  (98).  The 
person  that  destroys. 

Destructible,  d£-str{ic't£-b].  a.  Lia- 
ble to  destruction. 

Destruction,  d^-stnik'shdn.  s.  The 
act  of  destroying,  waste  ;  murder,  mas- 
sacre ;  the  state  of  being  destroyed  ;  in 
theology,  eternal  death. 

Destructive,  d^-strik'tiv.  a.  That 
which  destroys,  wasteful,  causing  ruin 
and  devastation. 

Destructively,  d^-strflk'tlv-16.  ad. 
Ruinously,  mischievously. ' 

DESTRUCTIVENESS,d6-StrAk'tlv-n&.S, 

The  quality  of  destroyine;  or  ruining. 
Destructor,  d^-stnik'tilr.   s.  (1( 


I  the  syllable  before  the  accent  in  di- 
4Pctir,  de-tpaick,  &c.  it  inclines  to  its  open 
slender  sound,  which,  being  rapidly  pro- 
nouncedy  falls  into  the  short  t,  which  is 
exactly  its  short  sound  (105)  ri07)  ;  for 
when  the  c  is  short  by  being  closed  by  a 
cwisonant,  like  other  vowels,  it  goes  into 
adiflrerent  sound  from  the  long  one  (544). 
Thus  the  word  dtapatch,  till  Dr.  Johnson 
corrected  it,  was  always  written  with  an 
if  and  now  it  is  corrected,  we  do  not  find 
the  least  difiTerence  in  the  pronunciation. 
DEspA^TCB,d^p4tch^  s.  Hasty  execu- 
tion ;  express,  hasty  messenger  or  mes- 

Despatchfvl,  d^-sp&tshTiU.  a.  Bent 

ofn  baste. 
Dksperate,    dfe'p^-rite.    a.     (91). 

Without  hope  ;  without  care  of  safety, 

rash;   irretrievable;  mad,  hot-brained, 

furious. 

DKSPKBATELy,d*s'p*-r4te-l^.  ad.  Fu- 
riously, madly;  in  a  great  degree  :  this 
sense  is  ludicrous. 

Desperatkmkss,  dis'p^-rdte-nis. 
Madness,  fiiry,  precipitance. 

Dksperation,  d^s.p4-r4'shto.  s. 
Hopelessness,  despair. 

Despicable,  d^'p^-ki-bl.  a.  Con- 
tempdhle,  mean,  wdrthless. 

Despicablekess,  dds'p^-kA-bl-nds.  s 
Meanness,  vUeness. 

DsspicAALY,  d^'p^4(l-4)I^.ad.  Mean* 
ly»8aRiidly. 

Despisable,  d^-spFzd-bl.  a.  Contemp- 
tible, regarded  with  contempt 

To  DssptsE,  d^-spize'.  v.  a.  To 
scorn,  to  contemn. 

Despiser,  d^-spS'zdr.  s.  Contemner, 
I  scomer. 

Djespite,  di-spite'.  s.  Malice,  anger, 
defiance;  act  of  malice. 

Despitefi^l,  d^-spite'flil.  a.  Malici- 
ous, fbll  of  spleen. 

Despitefully,  d^-spite'Ril-W.  ad. 
Maiietottaly,  malignantly. 

Despitefolfess,  d^-splte'fill-nis.  s. 
Mslice,  hate,  malignity.. 

To  Despoii-,  d^-sp611'.  v.  a.  To  rob, 
to  deprive. 

Despoliatiok,  d5s-p6-16-A'shdn.  s. 
(530).  The  act  of  desfXMling  or  stripping. 

To  Despond,  d£-sp6nd'.  v.  n.  To  de- 
spaor,  to  lose  hapt ;  in  thectlogy,  to  lose 
hope  of  the  divine  mercy. 

Despomdency,  d^-9p6n'dto^.  s.  De- 

'   apair,  hopelessness. 

Despondekt,  d^-sp^n'dint.  a.  De- 
^pairing,  hopeless. 


(166). 
s.  A  pro- 


Destroyer,  consumer. 
Desudation,  d^s-u-d^'sh^di 

fuse  and  inordhiate  sweating. 
Desuetude,  d^s'svr^-t&de.  s.  (334). 

Cessation  fit)m  being  accustomed. 
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Desultory,  dfis'^ll-tAr-e.  (512).   ">  ^ 
Dksultorious,  dfes-il-to'rt-iis.   3    * 
Removin?  from  thing  to  things,  unsettled, 
immethodical.— See  Subsdltory. 
To  Dksume,  d^-sume'.  v.  a.    To  take 

from  any  thinjj . 
ToDEiACH,dc-t4tah'.v.a.    To  sepa- 
rate, to  disengage  j   to  send  out  part  ol 
a  greater  body  of  men  on  an  expedition. 
Dkt AC HMENT,  d^-tatsh'meiU.  s.  A  bo- 
av  of  troops  sent  ont  from  the  niain  army. 
To' Detail,  dt-tule'.  v.  a.     To  relate 

particularly,  to  particularize. 
Detail,  d^-lile'.  s.     A  minute  and 

particular  account. 
To  Detain, A^^-tine'.  v.  a.    To  keep 
that  which  belonffs  to  anotlier  ;   to  wltli- 
hold,  to  keep  back  ;  to  restrain  from  de- 
T>arturc  ;  to  hold  in  custody. 
DETAiNi>EH,dM4ne'dar.s.(98).  The 
'     name  of  a  writ  for  holding  oi^e  m  custody. 
Detainer,  dc-ta'ntir.  s.  He  that  holds 
.    back  anv  one's  right,  he  tliat  detains.     ^ 
To  Detect,  d^-tckt'.  v.  a.,     io  dis- 
cover, to  find  out  any  crime  or  artifice. 
Detecter,  dt-t^k't6r.  s.    A  discover- 
er,  one  that  finds  out  >*hat  another  de- 
sires to  hide.  • 
Detection,  d^-tek'shiin.  s.  Discove- 
ry of  guilt  or  fraud  ;    discoveiy  of  anj 
thing  hidden. 
Detention,  de-tfin'shftn.  s.    The  act 
of  keeping  what  belongs  to  another ;  con- 
finement, restraint.                   ^ 
To  Deter,  d^-ter'.  v.  a.     lo  discou- 
rage from  any  thing. 
Determent,  dMer'm^nt.  s.     Cause 

of  discourageroent. 
To   Deterge,  dc-terje'.   v.  a.     lo 

cleanse  a  sore. 
Detergent,    d^^t^r'j^nt.    ^      Inat 

which  cleanses.  , 

DzTBRioRitTiON,  de-te-rc-6.ra  sliun. 
s.    The  act  of  making  any  thing^  worse. 
Determinable,  d^-ter'mi-nu-bi.   a. 

iniat  which  maybe  certainly  decided. 

Determinate,    de-ter'm^-nate.     a. 

(91).  Limited ;  estabUshed ;  conclusive ; 

fixed,  resolute.  ,     ,      »      ,1 

Determinately,  d^-tfir  mi-nate.I6. 

ad.    Resolutely,  with  fixed  resolve. 

Determination,  dc-t^r-m^-n^  shOn. 

s.  Absolute dh^ction to acertain end;  the 

result  of  deliberation ;  judicial  decision. 

Determinative,  de-t^r'mi-nu-tiv.  a. 

That  which  uncontrollably  directs  to  a  oer- 

tain  end  ;  tliftt  which  roAkea  a  limitation. 

Detbrminator,  dc-ter-nn^-n4't^.  s. 

(521).    One  \vho  determines. 


To  Determine,  d^-t^r'mtn.  v.  a. 
(140).  To  fix,  to  settle  :  to  fix  ultimate- 
ly ;  to  adjust,  to  limit ;  to  influence  the 
choice  ;  to  resolve ;  to  decide,  U»  put  an 
end  to,  to  destroy. 

io  Determine, d^-ter'mln.v.n.  To 
conclude  ;  to  end  ;  to  conie  to  a  decision ; 
to  resolve  conccrning.any  thing.        »  ^ 

L)ET£RRATioN,de-tcr-r4'shun.s.  Dis- 
covery of  any  thing  by  removal  of  die 
eartli. 

Dktkksion,  di'-ter'slrin.  s.  The  act 
of  cleansing  a  sore. 

DETERsivE,de.terViv.  a.  (158).  Hav- 
ing the  power  to  cleanse. 

Detersive,  dt5:-tcr'siv.  s.  (428).  An 
application  that  has  the  power  gf  clean- 
sing woiuids. 

To  Detest,  de-test',  v.  a.  To  hiite, 
to  ablior. 

DETESTABLE,d^-tes'ta-U.  a.  llateiul, 

abhoiTcd.  ,     TT 

Detestably,  dc-tes'ta-bl^*  ad.  Hatc- 
fuUv,  abominably. 

Detestation,  dv-t-tes-t^'sh^itn.  s. 
(530).  Hatred,  abhoi  rence,  uboniination. 

Di-TLSTER,  de-tcb'lir.  s.  (98)-  One 
that  luitcs. 

To  Dethrone,  dd--/Ar6ne'.  v.  a.  To 
divest  of  regality,  to  throw  down^from 
the  throne. 

Detinue,  dMin'ii.  ».  (503).  A  writ 
that  lies  agt*inst  liim,  who,  having  g«»* 
or  chatlels  delivered  hi.m  to  keep,  fetu- 
ses to  deliver  tliem  again. 

Detonation, det-o-ni'shiinis.  Some- 
what more  forcible  tJian  the  ordinaiy 
crackling  of  salts  in  calcination,  as  in  the 
going  ofV  of  the  pulvis  or  auioim  fulDU- 
nans,  or  the  like. 

To  Detonize,  d6t'to-nize.  v,  a.     lo 

calcine  with  detonation.  •  *--;*; 
I  o  Detort,  de-tort',  v,  a.     To  wrest 
from  tiie  original  import 

To  Detr  ACT,d«5:.trdkt'.  v.  a.  To  dero- 
gate, to  take  away  by  envy  and  calumny. 
DETRACTER,d£-tr2lk'tur.  s.   One  d^at 

takes  VLvr&y  anotlier's  reputation. 
DETRACTioN,d^-trik'shfin.s.  Tbeact 

of  taking  oft' from  any  thing ;  scandal. 
Detractory, d^-trak'tiir-^.  a.  (557,. 
Defamatory  by  denial   of  desert,  dcJ-o- 

cMitoi  y.  . 

DETRACTRESS,d6-trik'tr^s.s.  Accn- 

sorious  woman. 
Detriment,  d^t'tri-mtnt.  s,      1-o^s, 

damage,  mischief. 
Detiumental,    d^t-trt-fn^n'ial.     a- 

Miscbievous,  harmful,  causing^  loss. 
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To  Detrubk,  d^-tr66d'.  v.  a.     To 

thnut  down,  to  force  into  a  lower  place. 

To  Detruncate,  d*-triing'kAte.  v.  a. 

To  lopy  to  cut,  to  shorten. 
Detruncation,  d&t-rdii4L&^shi^D.  s 

The  act  of  lopping^. 
Dktrusiok,  d^-trd^'zhAn.  s.  The  Act 

of  thnisting  down. 
To  Devastate,  di-vis'tite.  v.  a.  To 
lay  waste,  to  plunder.— See  Appendix. 

Devastation,  d^v-ds-ti'shftn.  s. 
Waste,  havock. 

Deuce,  dAae.  s.  Two. 

To  Devei-op,  d^-v^l'Ap.  V.  a.  To  disr 
engage  from  something  that  enfolds. 

Devergence,  dfe-ydr'j^nse.  s.  De- 
clivity, declination. 

To  DEVEST,d^-vist'.  V.  a.  To  strip, 
to  deprive  of  clothes;  to  take  away  any 
thing  good  ;  to  free  from  any  thing  bad. 

I>EvEx,  'd^'v6ks\  a.  Bending  down, 
declivous. 

Devexity,  d^-v6k's^-t6.  s.  Incurva- 
tion downwards. 

To  Deviate,  dd'v^-ite.  v.  n.  (542) 
To  wander  from  the  right  or  common 
way ;  to  go  astray,  to  err,  to  sin. 

Deviation;  di-v^-A'shAn.  s.  The 
act  of  quitting  the  right  way,  erroiu*;  va- 
riation fitmi  established  rule  ;  offence, 
obliquity  of  conduct 

Device,  dd-vice'.  s.  A  contrivance,  a 
stratagem  ;  a  desig^n,  a  scheme  formed ; 
the  emblem  on  a  shield ;  invention,  ge- 
nius. 

Dev  1 L,  d^v'vl.  8.  ( 1 59)  (405).  A  fall- 
en angel,  the  tempter  and  spiritual  ene- 
my of  mankind. — See  Appendix. 

Devilish,  d^v^vl-ish.  a.  Partaking  of 
the  qualities  of  the  devil ;.  an  epitliet  of 
abhorrence  or  contempt. 

Devilishly,  divM-lsh4^.  ad.  In  a 
manner  suiting  the  devil. 

Dkvious,  d^'vA-fis.  a.  (542).  Out  of 
the  common  track ;  wandering,  roving, 
rambling ;  erring,  going  astray  from  rec- 
titude. 

To  Devise,  di^viae'.  v.  a.  To  con- 
trive, to  invent ;  to  grant  by  will. 

To  Devise,  d^-viase'.  v.  n.  To  oonai- 
dep,  to  contrive. 

liKVisE,  d^-vizc'.  s.  The  act  of  giv- 
ing  or  bequeathing  by  will. 

Devi&e,  d*-vbe'.  s.    Contrivance. 

Devisee,  d^M^xitr,  s.  A  contriver, 
an  inventor. 

Dkvitarle,  d£v^^-ti-bl.  a.  Possible 
to  be  avoided. 


Devitatioh,  d^v-^-ti'shfin.  s.    The 

act  of  escaping. 
Devoid,  d6-voId'.  a.   Empty,  vacant ; 
witliout  any  thing,  whether  gtxHl  or  evil. 

Devoir,  d6-vw<I»r'.  s.  Service  ;  act  of 
civility  or  obsequiousness. 

To  Devolve,  d^-v6lv'.  v.  a.  To  roll 
down ;  to  move  from  one  hand  to  another. 

To  Devolve^  d^-v6lv'.  v.  n.  To  fall 
in  succession  into  new  hands. 

Devolution,  d^v-6.1iLi'shT!in.  s.  The 
act  of  rolling  down ;  removal  from  hand 
to  hand. 

To  Devote,  di-v6te'.  v.  a.  To  dedi- 
cate, to  consecrate  ;  to  addict,  to  give 
up  to  ill ;  to  curse ;  to  execrate. 

Devoted  NESS,  dc-vA't^d-nds.  s.  TbjB 
state  of  being  devoted  or  dedicated. 

Devotee,  div-vd-ti»^'.  s.  One  errone* 
ously  or  superstitiously  religious,  a  bigot 

Devotion,  d^-vA'shAn.  s.  .Piety,  acts 
of  reli^on ;  an  act  of  external  worship ; 
prayer,  expression  of  devotion  ;  the  state 
of  the  mind  under  a  strong  sense  of  de- 
pendence upon  God  ;•  an  act  of  rever- 
ence, respect,  or  ceremony ;  strong  af- 
fection, ardent  iove  t  disposal,  power. 

Devotional,  d^-v6'shiln-al.  a.  Per- 
taining to  devotion. 

Devotion  A  LIST,  d6rv6'shflri-il.!st.  s, 
A  man  zealous  without  knowledge. 

To  DEvouR,.d^-v6{ir'.  v.  a.  To  eat 
up  ravenously }  to  destroy  or  consume 
with  rapidity  and  violence  ;  to  swallow 
up,  to  annihilate. 

Devourer,  d^-vou'riir.  s.  (98).  A 
consumer,  he  tliat  devours.    • 

Devout,  d^-v6iit'.  a.  Pi6us,  religious, 
devoted  to  holy  duties  ;  filled  with  pious 
thoughts ;  expressive  of  devotion  or  piety. 

Devoutly,  d6-v6At'l^.  ad.  Piously, 
with  ardent  devotion,  religiously. 

Deuse,  diLlse.  s.  The  devil. 

Deuterogamy,  dii-t^rf<Sg'a-m^.  s. 
(518).     A  second  marriage. 

Deuteronomy,  du-ter-6n'6-m^.  s. 
(518).  The  second  book  of  the  Law,  be- 
ing the  fifth  book  of  Moses. 

Deuteroscopy,  dii-tdr-&s'c6-p^.  s. 
The  second  intention,  a  meaning,  be- 
yond the  literal  sense. 

Dew,  dii.  s.  The  moisture  upon  the 
ground. 

To  Dew,  d^.  v.  a.  To  wet  as  with 
dew,  to  moisten. 

Dewberry,  ^u'bir-r^.  s.    The  fruit 
of  a  species  of  bramble.  ^ 
2  G 
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DeWbesprent,  dA-b^-sprint'.  part. 
Sprinkled  With  dew. 

Dewdrop,  dAMr6p.  s.  A  drop  of  dew 
which  s^mrkles  at  gun-rise. 

Dewlap,  dA'lip.  s.  The  flesh  thai 
hang^  down  from  the  throat  of  oxen. 

Dewlapt,  dd'htpt.  al  Furnished  with 
dewlaps. 

Dew  WORM,  dft'wArm.  s.  A  worm 
found  in  dew. 

De  w  V,  d&'6 .  a.  Resembling  dew ;  par- 
taking of  dew ;  moist  with  dew. 

Dexter,  d^ks't^r.  a.  The  right,  not 
the  left. 

Dexterity,  d^ks-t^r'^-t^.  s.  Readi 
fiess  of  limbs,  activity,  readiness  to  obtain 
skill;  readiness  of  contrivance. 

Dexterous,  d^ks'tdr-fis.  a.  Expert  at 
any  manual  employment,  active,  ready 
expert  in  management,  subtle,  f\dl  of  ex- 
pedients.   ; 

Dexterously,  d^ks't^r-iis-le.  ad.  Ex- 
perUy,  skilfully,  artfully. 

Dextr  al,  d^ks'tril.  a.  The  right,  not 
tlie  left.    . 

Dextrality,  dSks-tr^'^-t*.  s.  The 
state  of  beine  on  the  right  side. 

Diabetes,  di-i-b6'tds.  s.  A  morbid 
copiousness  of  urine. 

Diabolical,'  di-d-b61'd-kil. 

DiABOLiGK,  di-4-b6rik.  (509). 

Devilish,  partaking  of  the  quali^es  of  the 
devil. 

DiAcoDiuM,  di-a-k6'd^-Am.  s.  The 
8>Tup  of  poppies. 

DiAcousTics,  dUa-kd^l'stlks.  s.  The 
doctrine  of  sounds. 

Diadem,  di'd^d^m.  s.    A  tiara,  an  en- 

.  •  sign  of  royalty  hound  about  the  head  of 
eastern  monarch  s ;  the  mark  of  royalty 
worn  on  the  head,  the  crown. 

Diademed,  di'd-d^md.  a.  (359).  A- 
domed  with  adiadem. 

DiADROM,  di'a-drflm.  s.  (166).  The 
time  in  which  any  motion  is  performed 

Diuresis,  di-^r'^-sSs.  s.  (124).  The 
separation  or  disjunction  of  syllables. 

C3*  Mr.  Sheridan  has  given  the  long  sound 
of  <f  to  the  second  syllable  of  this  word,  con- 
trary to  the  general  practice,  which  is  sup- 
ported by  the  most  general  rule  in  pronun- 
ciation. The  antepenultimate  accent,  un- 
less succeeded  by  a  diphthong,  always 
shortens  the  vowel  it  falls  upon  (534). 
Nor  does  the  diphthong  in  this  word  pre- 
vent the  sEortening  power  of  the  accent 
any  more  than  in  Cxsarta  (124). 

DiAGNOSTiCK,   di-ig-n6s'tlk.   s.  *   A 


symntcmi  by  which  a  diseaae  is  distill* 
guished  from  others. 

Diagonal,  di-JLg'6-nil.  a.-  (116). 
Reaching  from  one  angle  to  another. 

Diagonal,  di-%^6-nal.  s.  A  line 
drawn  from  angle  to  angle.  ' 

Diagonally,  £-4g'6.nil-i.  ad.  In  a 
diagonal  direction. 

Diagram,  di'^-grdm.  s.  A  delinea- 
tion of  geometrical  figuxes,  a  oiathemati- 
cal  scheme. 

Dial,  di'il.  s.  (88).  A  plate  marked 
with  lines,  where  a  hand  or  shadow 
shows  the  hour. 

Dial-plate,  di'al-pl4te.  s.  That  on 
which  hours  or  lines  are  marked. 

Dialect,  di'i-likt.  s.  The  subdivi- 
sion of  a  language  j  style,  manner  of  ex- 
pression ;  language,  speech. 

Dialectical,  di-d-l^k't^-kiU.  a.  Lo- 
gical, arg^umentaJ. 

DiALECTicK,  di-i-ldk^tik.  s.  Logick, 
the  art  of  reasoning. 

Dialing,  di'4l-ling.  s.  The  art  of 
making  dials ;  the  knowledge  of  shadows. 

DiALisT,  di'al-llst.  s.  A  constructer 
of  dials. 

DiALOGisT,  di-al'l4:ilst.  s.  (116).  A 
speaker  in  a  dialogue  or  conference. 

Dialogue,  dl'4-16g.  s.  (338).  A  con- 
ference, a  conversation  between  two  or 
more. 

Dialysis,  dWl'^-sis.  s.  (116).  The 
figure  in  rhetoric  by  which  syUables  or 
words  are  dinded. 

Diameter,  di-am'^-tdr.  s.  ( 1 1 6).  The 
lirtfe  which,  passing  through  the  centre 
of  a  circle,  or  other  curvilinear  figure, 
divides  it  into  equal  parts. 

Diametral,  di4m'nid-ti4l.  a.  De- 
scribing the  diameter. 

Diametrally,  di>4m'ni^-tra-A.  ad. 
According  to  the  direction  of  a  diameter. 

Diametrical,  di4-mfit'tr^-kdi.  a. 
Describing  a  diameter;  observing  the 
direction  of  a  diameter. 

Diametrically,  di-sk-m^t'tr^kAl-^. 
ad.  In  a  diametrioal  direction ;  directly. 

Diamond,  di'i-mdnd.  s.  The  most 
valuable  and  hardest  of  all  the  gems. 

Diapason,  dl4-pA'z6n.  s.  A  term  in 
music ;  an  octave,  the  most  perfect  con- 
cord. 

Diaper,  dl'4-p6r.  s.  (98).  Linen  doth 
woven  in  figures ;  anaplun. 

To  Diaper,  dl'4-pdr.  v.  a.  To  varic- 
Sfte, to  diversify;  to  draw  flowers  upas 
clothes. 
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Tniuparency^  pellucidness. 

DrAPBAHicK,  di-l-ftnlk.  a.  (509) 
lYansparent,  pellucid. 

IhAPHAKOus,  di^rCH-nAs.  a.  (518). 
Transparent,  clear. 

Diaphoretic K,  dl-4-f5-rftt'ik.  a.  Su- 
dorifick,  promoting  a  perspiration. 

DiAPHAAGM,  di'4-fpim.  s.  (389), 
The  midrifT,  which  divides  the  upper  ca- 
Tily  of  the  body  from  the  lower ;  any  divi- 
sion or  partition  which  divides  a  hollow 
body. 

DiARHHOKA,  dl-lir-ri^d.  s.  A  flux  of 
the  belly. 

DiAKRHOETicK,  di-dr-rdt'Uc  a.  Pro- 
moting tftie  fiux  of  the  belly,  solutive, 
purgatiTe. 

Di  AR  T,  di'i-r£.  s.  An  account  of  every 
day,  a  journal.    ' 

Di  ASTOLEy  dJ-ds^t6-l^.  s.  ( 1 1 6).  A  flgui'e 
in  rftetorick>  by  which  a  short  syllable  is 
made  long;  the  dilatation  of  the  heaijL. 

DiASTTLE)  di'ds^ile.  s.  An  interco- 
boanniatlon  of  three  diameters. 

eC?*  The  reason  why  this  word  is  pronoimced 
in  tliree  syllables,  and  Diastole  in  four,  is, 
that  the  latter  is  perfect  Greek  AtfTrox*  ,and 
the  former  is  a  compound^f  our  own,  form- 
ed from  JkLandrrvxot  a  pillar.  The  same 
reason  holds  good  for  pronouncing  Apo- 
cope, as  divided  into  A-poc-o-pe:  and  Otteo' 
scope  into  (h-te^oscope.  And  though  John- 
son, Ash,  Buchanan,  and  Barclay,  accent 
DioMtyle  on  the  second  syllable,  I  have  no 
hesitation  to  differ  from  them  by  placing 
the  accent  on  the  first. — See  Acadkmy. 

DiATEssEROH,  di-&-t£s's^-r6n.  s.  An 
interval  in  musick. 

Dibble,  dtWh\.  s.  (405).  A  small  spade. 

DiBSTOKE,  dib'st6ne.  s.  A  little  stone 
which  childt«n  throw  at  another  stone. 

Die ACiTY,  d^-kis'si-td.  s.  (124).  Peit- 
ness,  sanciness. 

Di  CE^  dice,  s-  The  plural  of  Die— See 

DiK. 

DicE-Boxydke-boks.  s.  The  box  from 

,  whence  the  ^e  aK  thrown. 
Dicer,  di'cir. ».  (98).  A  player  at  di<:e,^ 

agwnester. 
To  Dictate,  dlk'tite.  v.  a.  (91).  To 

defiver  to  another  with  authority. 
Dictate,  dik'tite.  s.  (91).  Rule  or 


I  delivered  with  authority. 
Dictation,  dlk-tA^'shin.  s.   The  act 

or  practice  of  dictating. . 
Dictator,  dik-t4't&r.  s.  (531).  Alna- 

^istnte  of  Roii^e  made  in  times  of  exi- 


gence, and  invested  with  absolute  autho- 
rity; one  invested  with  absolute  authori- 
ty ;  one  whose  credit  or  authority  enables 
him  to  direct  the  conduct  or  opinion  of 
others  (166). 

Dictatorial,  dlk-tJ-tA'r^  41.  a.  Au- 
thoritative, confident,  dogmatical. 

Dictatorship,  dlk-tA'tAr-ship.  s. 
The  office  of  a  dictator ;  authority,  inso. 
lent  confidence. 

CiCTATURE,dik-tA't8h6re«  8.  The  of- 
fice of  a  dictator.  , 

Diction,  dik^sh^n.  i.  Style,  language, 
expression. 

DiCTi0NARY,dlk'shfin-4-rd.s.  A  book  < 

'  containing  tlie  vrords  of  any  language,  a 
vocabulary,  a  word-book. 

QC?  A  few  years  ago  this  word  was  univer- 
sally  pronounced  as  if  written  Dixnary, 
and  a  person  would  have  been  thouglit  a 
pedant  if  he  had  pronounced  it  according 
to  its  orthography ;  but  such  has  been  the 
taste  for  improvement  in  speaking,  that 
now  a  person  would  risk  the  imputation 
of  vulgarity  should  he  pronounce  it  other- 
wise man  it  is  written. 

Did,  did.  The  preterit  of  Do;  the  sign 
of  the  preterimperfect  tense. 

Didactical,  d^-dak'ti-kdl,     > 

DiDACTicK,  d^-dik'tlk.  (124). 5     ** 
Preceptive,  giving  precepts. 

Di DAPPER,  dld'ap-pAr.  s.  A  bird  that 
dives  into  the  water. 

DiDAScALicK,  dld-fa-kirik.  a.  (125) 
(509).  Preceptive,  didactick. 

Didst,  didst.  The  second  person  9f 
the  preter  tense  of  Do.-^See  Din. 

To  Die,  dl.  v.  a.  To  tinge,  to  colour.. 

Die,  di.  s.  Colour,  tincture,  stain,  hve 
acquired. 

To  Die,  di.  V.  n.  To  lose  life,  to  expire, 
to  pass  into  another  state  of  existence ;  to 
perish,  to  come  to  nothing  i  in  theoloffy, 
to  perish  everlastingly ;  to  languish  with 
pleasure  or  tenderness ;  to  wither  as  a  ve- 
getable ;  to  grow  v]^id,  as  liquor. 

Die,  dl.  s.  pi.  Dice,  dlse.-A small  cube, 
marked,  on  its  faces  with  numbers  fix>m 
one  to  six,  which  gamesters  throw  in 
play ;  hazard,  chance ;  any  cubick  body. 

Die,  di.  s.  pi.  Dies,  dize.  The  stamp 
used  in  coinage.^  / 

DiER,  di'flr.  s.  (98).  One  who  follows 
the  trade  of  dying. 

DiEt,  di'it.  s.  F(km},  victuals ;  food  re- 
gulated by  the  rules  of  medicine. 

To  Diet,  dl'^t.  v.  a.  To  give  food  to; 
to  board,  to  supply  with  diet. 
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To  Diet,  di'fit.  v.  n.  To  eat  by  rules 
.    of  physick ;  to  eat,  to  feed. 
DiBT/di'et.  s.  An  assembly  of  princes 

or  estates. 
Diet-drink,  di'^t-drlnk.  s.  Medicated 

liquors. 
Dietary,  di'^t-4-re.  a*  Pertaining  to 

thenilesofdiet. 
Dieter,  di'6t-tAr.  s.  (98).  One  who 

prescribes  rules  for  eating. 
DiETETicAL,  di'-i-tet'^-kdl. 
Dietetic K,  dir6-t^t'ik. 

latin^  to  diet,  belonging"  to  the  medicinal 

cautions  about  the  use  of  food. 

'  To  Differ,  differ,  v/n.  (98).  To  be 
distinguished  from,  to  have  properties 
and  qualities  not  the  same  with  those  of 
another ;  to  contend,  to  be  at  variance ;  to 
be  of  a  contrary  opinion. 

Difference,  diffdr-finse.  s.  (555). 
State  of  being  distinct  from  something ; 
tlie  qualities  by  which  one  differs  from 
another ;  tlie  dispropoi*tion  between  one 
thing  and  another  j  dispute,  debate,  quar- 
rel ;  distinction ;  point  in  question,  ground 
of  controversy  j  a  logical  distinction. 

Different,  dlffdr-^nt.  a.  Distinct, 
not  the  same ;  of  many  contrary  qualities ; 
unlike,  dissimilar. 

Differently,  dirfiir-int-l^.  ad.  In  a 
different  manner. 

DiFFiciL,  diff^-slLa.  Difficult,  hard, 
not  easy ;  scrupulous.  Not  in  use. 

Difficult,  diffd-kiMt.  a.  Hard,  not 
easy;  troublesome,  vexatious;  hai*d  to 
please,  peevish. 

Difficultly, diffiS-kdlt-l^. ad.  Hard- 
ly, with  difficulty. 

Difficulty,  dif ft-kiM-t^. *  s.  Hard- 
ncssj  contrariety  to  easiness ;  that  which 
is  hard  to  accomplish ;  distress,  opposi- 
tion ;  perplexity  in  affairs ;  objection,  cavil. 

ToDiFFiDE,dif-fide'.  v.n.  Todistrust, 
to  have  no  confidence  in. 

Diffidence^  dlff6-d6nse.  s.  Distrust, 
want  of  confidence. 

DiFFii^ENT,  dlPfe-ddnt.  a.  Not  confi- 
dent, not  certain. 

To  DiFFiND,  dif-find'.  v.  a.  To  cleave 
in  two. 

DiFFiss^oN,  dif-fish'iln.  s.  The  act  of 
cleaving. — See  Abscission. 

DiFFLATiON,  dif-fli'shfin.  s.  The  act 
of  scattering  with  a  blast  of  wind. 

DiFFLUENcE,  difflu-en.se.     J       „,. 

DiBFLUENcy,  dlfflu-^n^s^.  i  ^:  ^"^ 
quality  of  failing  away  on  all  sides. 


Diffluent,  dlffi&^nt  a.  (5 18).  Flow. 
ing  every  way,  not  fixed. 

DiFFORM,  dlf  f6rm,  a.  Contrary  to  uni- 
form, having  parts  of  different  structure, 
aa  a  difform  flower,  one  of  which  the 
leaves  are  unlike  each  other. 

DiFFORMiTY,  dlf-f6r'm6-t6.  s.  Diver- 
sity of  form,  irregularity,  dissimilitude. 

To  Diffuse,  dif-f(ize'.  v.  a.  To  pour 
out  upon  a  plane ;  to  spread,  to  scatter. 

Diffuse,  dif-fiise'.  a.  Scattered,  wide- 
ly spread ;  copious,  not  concise. 

QC^  This  adjective  is  distinguished  from  the 
verb  in  the  pronunciation  off,  in  the  same 
manner  as  Uie  noun  use  is  from  the  verb  to 
use,  and  cUnue  from  to  ahiae,  &c.  499. 
This  analogy  is  very  prevalent,  and  seems 
the  reason  why  adjectivea  en^ling  In  si^c 
have  the  t  pure  (428). 

Diffused,  dif-fuzd'.  part.  a.  (359). 
WUd,  uncouUi,  irregular. 

DiFFUSEDLY,  dlf-fu'zadl^.  ad.  (364). 
Widely,  dispersedly. 

DiFFUsEDNESs,  dlf-fCi'zed-n^s.  s. 
(365),  The  state  of  being  diffused,  dis- 
pcrsion. 

Diffusely,  dif-ftsel^.  ad.  Widely, 
extensively ;  copiously. 

Diffusion,  diffu'zh^n.s.  Dispersion, 
tlie  state  of  being  scattered  every  way ; 
copiousness,  exuberance  of  style. 

DiFFusivEjdiffu'siv.  a.  (428).  Having 
ing  the  quality  of  scattering  any  thing 
eveiy  way ;  scattered,  dispersed ;  extend- 
ed, in  full  extension. 

Diffusively,  dif-fi'slv-W.  ad.  Wide- 
ly, extensively. 

Diffusiveness,  dif-fu'slv-n^s.  s.  Ex- 
tension, dispersion ;  wantx>f  conciseness. 

To  Dig,  dig.  v.  a.  preterit.  Dug  or 
Dig^d,  part  pass.  Dug  or  Digged.  To 
pierce  with  a  spade;  to  cultivate  the 
ground  by  turning  it  with  a  spade ;  to 
pierce  with  a  sharp  point 

To  Dig,  dig.  v.  !!•  JTo  work  with  a 
spade.  ^ 

Digest,. di'j^st.  s,  (492).  The  pandect 
of  the  civil  law.  * 

To  Digest,  d^-j^st'.  v.  a.  (124).  To 
distribute  into  various  classes  or  reposito- 
ries, to  range  metliodically ;  to  concoct  in 
tlie  stomach ;  to  soften  by  heat,  as  in  a  boil- 
er, a  chemical  term ;  to  range  methodically 
in  the  mind ;  to  reduce  to  any  plan,  scheme, 
or  method;  in  chirurgery,  to  dispose  a 
wound  to  generate  pus  m'order  to  a  cure. 

To  Digest,  de-j^t'.  v.  n.  To  gener- 
ate matter  as  a  wound. 
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I>iG£STEB,  d^'jis^tdr.  s.  He  that  di- 
gests or  concocts  his  food;  a  strong^  ves 
seJ,  wherein  to  boil,  with  a  very  strong* 
he«t,  any  bony  substance,  so  as  to  reduce 
them  into  a  fluid  state ;  that  which  causes 
or  strengthens  the  concoctive  power. 

DIGESTIBLE)  d£-j^'t£-bl.  a, 


Capable 

of  being  digested  (124).  Theincumbentssufferinganyedi. 

Digestion,  d6-jds'tshAn.  s.  The  act  of  ficcs  of  his  ecclesiastical  living  to  go  to 

:  food  i  the  preparation  of  mat-  puin  or  decay. 


concocting  tbod  {  the  preparation 
ter  by  a  chemical  heat ;  reduction  to  a 
plan ;  the  act  of  disposing  a  wound  to 
generate  matter. 

Digestive,  d*-j^tlv.  a.  Having  the 
power  to  cause  digestion;  capable  by 
heat  to  sofUn  and  subdue ;  disi)osing, 
methodising. 

I>igestite,  d^-i^s'tlv.  s.  An  applica- 
tion wliich  disposes  a  wound  to  generate 
matter. 

DiGcrR,  dig'gflr.  s.  (98).  One  that 
opens  the  ground  with  a  spade, 

To  DiGHT,  dite.  v.  a.  (393).  To  dress, 
to  deck,  to  adorn.    Not  in  use. 

Digit,  dld'jlt.  s.  The  measure  of 
length  containing  tliree  fourths  of  an 
inch ;  the  twelfUi  part  of  the  diameter  of 
the  sun  and  moon ;  any  of  the  numbers 
expressed  by  ain^e  flgures. 

Digitated,  did'j£-t^-t^d.  a.  Branch- 
ed out  into  divisions  like  fingers. 

DiGLADiATioN,  di-gl4-d^-4'shi&n.  s. 
(125).  A  combat  with  swords,  any  quarrel 

Dignified,  dig'n^-fide.  a.  (282).  In- 
vesled  with  some  dignity 

DiGMiFicATioN,  dlg-n^^fi^-k^'shfln.  s. 
Exaltation. 

To  Dignify,  dig'nMi.  v.  a.  (183) 
To  advance,  to  prefer,  to  exalt ;  to  honour, 
to  adonu 

DiGXiTARY,  d!g'n^-ti-r^.  s,  A  cler- 
gyman advanced  to  some  dignity,  to  some 
rank  above  that  of  a  parochial  priest. 

Dignity,  dl.g'nd-t^.  s.  Rank  of  eleva- 
tion ;  grandeur  of  mein ;  advancement, 
preferment,  higrfa  place ;  among  ecclesi 
asUcs,  that  promotion  or  preferment  to 
which  any  jurisd^tion  is  annexed. 

To  Digress,  d^-gr^s'.  v.  n,  (124).  To 
depart  firotn  the  main  design ;  to  wander, 
to  e:ipatiate. 

Digression,  d^-gr^sh'dn.  s.  A  pas- 
sage deviating  from  the  main  tenour ;  de- 

TiMJOR. 

Diji^DicATioK,    di-jA-d^-k&'sh^.    s. 

(125).    Judicial  distinction. 
DiKK,  dike*  s.  A  channel  to  receive 

water ;  a  mound  to  hinder  inundations. 


7iill,  THIS, 
To  DiLACERATE,  d^-tts's^H-dtC.  V.  R- 

(124).    To  tear,  to  rend. 
Dilacrration,  di-lAs-s^-rA'shAn.  s. 

The  act  of  rending  in  two. 
To  DiLANiATE,   d^-Ii'n^-4tc.    v.  a« 

(124).    To  ruin,  t4>  throw  down. 
Dilapidation,    dM4p-^<lA'shdn. 


ruin  or  decay. 
DiLATiBiLiTV,     de-lA-ta-bird-t^.     s. 

The  quality  of  admitting  extension. 
Dilatable,  d6-IA't4-bl.  a,  (405).  Ca- 
pable of  extension. 
Dilatation,  dll-li-tA'shftn.  s.  (530). 

The  act  of  extending  into  greater  space ; 

the  state  of  beuig  extended. 
To  Dilate,  d^-IAte'.  v.  a.  (124).   To 

extend,  to  spread  out ;  to  reUte  at  large, 

to  tell  diffusely  and  copiously. 
To  Dilate,  d'c-ldte'.  v.  n.  To  widen, 

to  gi-ow  wide ;  to  speak  largely  and  eo- 

piously. 
Dilator,  di-Wl^r.  s.  (166).    That 

wliich  widens  or  extends. 
Dilatoriness,    dil'la-tiir-^-n^s.      s. 

Slowness,  sluggishness. 
Dilatory,  dil'a.ti'ir-^.  a.,  (512).   Tar- 
dy, slow,  sluggish. — See  Domestick. 
DiLECTioN,  d6-ldk'sh5n.    s.     (124). 

The  act  of  loving. 
Dilemma,  di-l^m'm4.  s.  (119).    An 

argiiment  equally  conclusive  by  contrary 

suppositions;     a    difficult   or    doubtfid 

choice. 
Diligence,  dll'^-j^nse.  s.     Industry^ 

assiduity. 
Diligent,  dil'^-j^nt.  a.   Constant  in 

application ;  assiduous  ;  constantly  appli. 

cd,  prosecuted  with  activity. 
Diligently,  dir^-j^nt-1^.  ad.    With 

assiduity,  \v!lh  heed  and  pei-severance. 
Dill,  dil.  s.    An  herb. 
Dilucid,  de-liVsld.  a.  (124).   Clear, 

not  opaque ;  clear,  not  o])scure. 
To  Dillcidate,  d6-luV-dite.  v.  a. 

To  make  clear  or  jjlain,  to  explain. 
Di lucid ATiON,    dt:-iu's{:-dd-shdn,    8. 

The  act  of  making  clear. 
Diluent,  diriiWm.  a.     Having  the 

power  to  thin  other  matter. 
Diluent,  dil'li-^nt.  s.     That  which 

tliins  otlicr  matter. 
To  Dilute,  d^-liite.  v.  a.  (124).    To 

make  thin ;  to  make  weak. 
Dilutee,  d^-lu'tftr.  s.     That  which 

makes  any  thing  else  tliln. 
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Dilution,  di-lu^shi&n.  8.  The  act  of 
making  any  tliingr  thin  or  weak. 

DiLUviAN,  d6-WV-4n.  a.  (124> 
lating  to  the  deluge. 

Dim,  dim.  a*  Not  having  a  quick 
sig^t;  dull  of  apprehension ;  not  clearly 
seen,  obscure ;  obstructing  the  act  of  vi* 
sion,  not  luminous. 

To  Dim,  dim.  v.  a*  To  cloud,  to 
darken ;  to  make  less  bright,  to  obscure 

Dimension^  di-min'shon.  s.  (124). 
Space  contained  in  any  thing,  bulk,  rx- 
p     tent,  capacity. 

DiMENsioNLEss,  de-m^n'shiiin'R'S.  a. 
Without  any  definite  bulk. 

DiMENsivE,  di-m^n'slv.  a«  That 
wliich  mai*ks  the  boundaries  or  outlines. 

DiMiDiATioN,  di*mid-di-i'8hfln«  s. 
The  act  of  halving. 

To  Diminish,  d^-min'lsb.  v.  a.  (124). 
To  make  less  by  any  abscission  or  destruc- 
tion of  any  part;  to  impair,  to  lessen,  to 
degrade ;  to  take  any  ^ing  from  that  to 
'vrhich  it  belongs,  the  contrary  to  add. 

C3*  What  has  been  observed  of  Uie  t  ending 

.  a  syllable  before  the  accent  is  ^iplicable 
to  the  i  .•  they  are  both  exactly  the  same 
sound.— See  Despatch. 

To  Diminish,  d^-min'jsh.  v.n.  (124). 
To  grow  less,  to  be  impaired. 

DiMiNisHiNGLY,d^-min'ish-lng4^.ad. 
In  a  manner  tending  to  vilify. 

Diminution, dim-md-n^'sh^n.  s.  The 
act  of  making  less ;  tlie  state  of  growing 
less ;  discredit ;  in  architecture,  tlie  con- 
traction of  a  diameter  of  a  cokunn,  as  it 
ascends.  • 

Diminutive,  d6-mln'n6-tiv.  a.  Small, 
little. 

Diminutive,  dd-mln'ni-tlv.  s.  A  word 
formed  to  express  littleness,  as  maniken, 
in  English  a  little  man ;  a  small  tiling. 

Diminutively,  dd-min'niu-tiv-ld,  ad. 
In  a  ^roinutive  manner. 

Diminutiveness,  d6.min'nil.tlv-ivds. 
s.    Smallness,  littleness,  pettyness. 

DiMisH,  dimmish,  a.     Somewhat  dim. 

DiMissoRY,  dim'is-s^r-rd.  a.  That  by 
which  a  man  is  dismissed  to  another  ju- 
risdiction. 

CCjr*  I  have  followed  Br.  Jolmson's  accentu- 
ation  of  Uiis  word,  as  more  agi*eeable  to 
analogy  Uian  Mr.  Slieridan's.— Sec  Rhym* 
ing  Dietionaty  under  the  word. 

DiMiTY,  dim'6-t^.  s.  A  fine  kind  of 
fustian^  or  cloth  of  cotton. 

Dimly,  dim'i^.  a.  Not  with  a  quick 
sight,  ngt  with  a  clear  perception;  not 
brightly,  not  luxnixvoualy. 


Dimness,  dbn'n^s.    a.    Dulness    of 

sight ;  want  of  apprebensioD»  stupidity. 
Dimple,  dlm'pl.  s.  (405).     Cavity  or 

depression  in  the  cheek  or<chin. 
To  Dimfle,  dlm'pl.  v.  n.    T9  sink  in 

small  cavities. 
Dimpled,  dim'pld.  a.  (405).  Set  with 

dimples. 
Dimply,  dlm'plA.  a.     Full-  of  dimples. 
Din,  diD.  s.    A  loud  noise,  a  violent 

and  continued  sound. 
To  Din,  din.  v.  a.  To  stun  with  noise ; 

to  impress  vidth  violent  and  continued 

noise. 
To  Dine,  dine.  v.  p.  To  eat  the  chief 

meal  about  the  middle  of  the  day. 
To  Dine,  dine.  v.  a.  To  giv«  a  diimet 

to,  to  feed. 
Dinetical,  d^-n^t'*-kil.    a.    (124). 

Whirling  round,  vertiginous. 
To  Ding,  ding.  v.  a.     To  dash  with 

violence ;  to  impress  with  force. 
To  Ding,  ding.  y.  n.   To  blustek-,  to 

bounce,  to  huff. 
Ding-dong,  dmg-d&ng'.  s.  A  word  by 

which  the  sound  of  bells  is  imitated. 
Dingle,  dlng'gl.  s.  (405).    A  hollow 

between  hills. 
DiNiNG-ROOM,  di'ning'rd^m.  s.  The 

principal  apartment  of  the  house. 
Dinner,  dm'niir.  s.  (98)^     The  chief 

meal,  the  meal  eaten  about  the  middle  of 

the  day. 
Dinner-time,  dhi'nAr-time.  s-   The 

time  of  dining. 
Dint,  dint..s.     A  blow,  a  stroke ;  the 

mark  made  by  a  Uow ;  violence,  force, 

power. 
To  Dint,  dint.  v.  a.    To  mark  with  a 

ca.vity  by  a  blow. 
DiNUMERATioN,  di-nJi-m6r-^^shAn.  s. 

(125).   The  act  of  numbering  out  shtgi^-. 
Diocesan,  di-6s's£-sin.  s.  (116)..    A 

bishop  as  he  stands  related  to  his  own 

clergy  or  flock. 
DiocEss,  di'6-5^.  s.     The  circuit  of 

every  bishop's  jurisdictioii: 
Dioptrical,  di-6p'tr^-kal.  > 

DiopTRicK,  dWp'trik.  (1 16).       J  ** 

Afibrding  a  medium  ibr  the  sight,  assisting 

the  sight  in  the  view  of  distant  objects. 
DioPTRiCKs,  dl-6p'trifc8.  8.(509).    A 

part  of  optics,  treating  of  the  difierent  re- 

ft-actions  of  the.  light 
DiORTHROsis,  di^-zAri'sls.  8.  (520). 
.  An  operation  by  wiiich  crooked  membera 

are  made  even. 
To  Dip,  dip.  v.  a.  To  immerge,  to piH 
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inte«grUquOT^^^^^^  Director,  di-r^k'tdr.  s.  (166).  One 

that  has  authority  over  others,  a  superin- 
iiitendant ;  a  pule,  an  ordinance ;  an  in- 
atpuctor ;  one  who  is  consulted  in  cases  of 
conscience ;  an  instrument  in  surgery,  by 
which  tiie  hand  is  guided  in  its  operation. 
Directory,  d^^rik'ttir-*.   s.    (512). 


gage  in  any  affair ;  to  engage  as  apkdge 
To  Dip,   dip.  v.  n.  To  immcrge;  to 

pierce ;  to  enter  slightly  into  any  tiling ; 

to  drop  by  chance  into  any  mass,  to  choose 

by  chance.  x  I 

DiPCHicK,  dip'tshik.  s.  The  name  of 

Ti.„-**w^,T-     ^!  »i«/i  1A.     «      /iio\        The  book  which  the  factious  preachers 
DiPETALOUS,   di.pitMds.    a.    (119).      published  in  the  rebeUion  for  the  direc- 

Havmg  two  flower  leaves.  tion  of  their  sect  in  acts  of  worship. 

Diphthong,  dipWiong,  s,  (413).  A  co-, Direful,  dire'mi.  a.  Dire,  dreadful. 

Diploma,  d4.pl6'm&.  s.  ( 124).  Aletter  j     ^orrour,  hcinousness. 

or  wntmgconfernng  some  privilege  Direption,  di-r^p'shtln.  s.  (125).  The 

DiPPEK,dip'p&r,  s.  (98).  One  that  dips. '     ^ct  of  plundering 

0r^?iffit!:?er  "'°'"^""'^i^'^  ^•.  Amoumful  ditty,  a 

""tF-'^^TL^^^^^  -^xTI,  JftTTkind  of  da,,er. 

^^Tthlmint^^^^  P-  DiKT,ddit.  s  (10«).Mud,  filtl^mlre; 

DiPSAs,  dip'sds.  s.  A  serpent  whose  I -"'^*""*'''"'*^"^*^^"^" 

bite  produces  unquenchable  thirst. 


DiPTOTE,  dlp't6te.  s,  A  noun  consist* 
ing  of  two  cases  only; 

BiPTicE,  dip'tik.  s*  A  register  of 
bishops  and  martyrs. 

D  t  RE,  dire.  a.  Dreadful,di8mal,horrible< 

Direct,  di-rikt'.  a«  (124).  Straight, 
not  crooked ;  not  obtique ;  not  collateral ; 
J4>parently  tending  to  some  end;  open, 
not  ambiguous ;  phun/  express. 

ToDirect,  d^.p^kt'.  V.  a.  (117).  To 
aim  in  a  straight  line ;  to  point  against  as 
a  mark;  to  regulate,  to  adjust:  to  pre- 
scribe  certam  measure,  to.  mark  out  a  cer- 
tain  course ;  to  order,  to  command. 

DiRECTER,  d^-r^k't^r.  s.  One  that  di- 
Tccts ;  an  instrument  that  serves  to  guide 
any  manual  operation. 

Direction,  d^-rfik'shfin.  s.  Aim  at  a 
certain  point ;  motion  impressed  by  a  cer- 
tain impulse ;  order,  command,  prescrip- 
tMm. 

Dikectite,  d^-r^k'tiv.  a.  Having  the 
power  of  diiection;  inibrming,  showing 
the  way. 

Di  rectly,  d6-rdkt'i4.  ad.  In  a  straight 
line,  recttllneaJl^ ;  immediately,  appa- 
rently, without  circumlocution. 

Cj*  hi  this  word  we  have  an  instance  of  a 
ditierent  pronunciation  in  the  cmphatical 
and  coQoquiai  use  of  it.  If  we  wish  to  be 
Tery  distinct  or  forceful,  we  frequently 
probounce  the  i  long,  as  in  dia//  but  in 
common  conversation  wc  give,  this  letter 
the  sound  of^,  according  to  analoey  (117) 
(124). 

Directness,  d^-rdkt'n^s.  b.  Straight- 
ness,  tendency  to  aj^y  point*  the  nearest 


To  Dirt,  d\irt.  v. a.  To  foul,  to  bcmire. 
D I  rt  p  I E,  diirt-pi'.  s.  Fonns  moulded 

by  children  of  clay. 
Dirtily,  dfirt'c-l^.  ad.  Nastily ;  mean- 
ly, sordidly. 
Dirtiness,  du-l'^-n^s.  s.   Nastiness, 

filthiiiess,  foulness ;  meanness,  baseness, 

sordidness. 
Dirty,  dilrt'^  a.   Foul,  nasty;  mean, 

despicable. 
To  Dirty,  dflrt'^.  v.  a.   To  foul,  to 

soil ;  to  disgrace,  to  scandalize. 
DiRUPTiON,di-rfip'8hiin.  s.  (125).  The 

act  of  bursting  or  breaking ;  the  state  of 

bursting  or  breaking. 

Dis,  dis.  or  diz.  (425)  (455).  An  inse- 
par&^le  particle  usc'd  in  composition,  im- 
plying commonly  a  privative  or  negative 
si^ihcation  of  tjie  word  to  which  it  is 
jomed ;  as,  to  arnh  to  disarm  ;  toj'o/n,  to 
disjoin;  &c. 

O;^  When  the  accent,  either  primary  or  se- 
condarj^  is  on  this  inseparable  proposition, 
the  s  is  always  sharp  and  hissing;  but  when 
the  accent  is  on  the  second  syllable,  the  # 
will  be  either  hissing  or  buzzing,  accord- 
ing to  the  nature  of  the  consecutive  letter. 
That  is,  if  a  sharp  mute,  as  p,  r,  &c.  suc- 
ceed, the  preceding  «  must  be  pronounced 
sharp  and  hissing,  as  dispose,  dittaste.  Sec. ; 
but  if  a  flat  mute,  as  h,  d,  &c.  or  a  vowel 
or  a  liquid  begin  the.  next  syllable,  the 
foregoing  s  must  be  sounded  Uke  Zy  as  dis' 
burse f  disdain,  &c. ;  but  if  the  secondary 
accent  be  on  this  inseparable  preposition^ 
(523)  as  in  disbelief,  &c.  the  *  retains  its 
pure  hissing  sound.  Dismal,  which  seems 
to  be  an  objection  to  the  first  part  ol  this 
rule,  is  in  reality  a  confirmation  of  it ;  for 
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tlic  first  syllable  in  this  word  is  not  a  pre- 
position, but  a  contraction  of  the  Latin 
word  diet ;  and  dinnal  is  evidently  derived 
from  diet  malus.  For  want  of  this  clue, 
Mr.  Sheridan  has  given  the  t  pure  to  dit- 
grace,  ditguite,  &c. 

Disability,  dis-a-bil'^-t^.  s.  (454). 
Want  of  power  to  do  any  thing,  weak- 
ness ;  want  of  proper  qualifications  for  any 
pur[K)se,  legal  impetliment. 

To  Disable,  diz-i'bl.  v.  a.  (454).  To 
deprive  of  natural  force ;  to  deprive  of  use- 
fulness or  efficacy ;  to  exclude  as  wanting 
proper  qualifications. 

To  Disabuse,  dis-a-bize'.  v.  a.  To  set 
free  from  a  mistake,  to  set  right,  to* un- 
deceive. 

DisAccoMMODATioN,dls-ac<6m-m6- 
di'shiin,  s.  The  state  of  being  unfit 
or  unprepared. 

To  Disaccustom,  dis-ak-k^s'tiim. 
V.  a.  To  destroy  the  source  of  habit  by 
disuse  or  contrary  practice. 

D  IS  ACQUAINTANCE,  dis-ak-kw4n'- 
tibse.  s.  Disuse  of  familiarity. 

Disadvantage,  dis-dd-van'tijc.  s. 
(90).  Loss,  inUu7  to  interest;  diminu- 
tion of  any  thing  desirable  j  a  state  not 
prepared  for  defence. 

DiS  AD  VANTAGE  ABLE,     dls-ad-vWtA- 

ja-bl.a.  (405).  Contrary  to  profit, pix)- 
ducing  loss. 
DtsADVANTAGE0Us,dis-id-van-t4'jds. 
a.  Contrary  to  interest,  contrary  to  con- 
venlcncci 

DiS ADVANTAGEOUSLY,  dlS-dd-V^H-tA' 

jila-l6.  ad.   In  a  manner  contrary  to 

interest  or  profit. 
DisADVANTAGEOusNESS,  dis-ad-v4n- 

ti'jtis-n^s.  s.    Contrariety  to  profit, 

inconvenience. 
Dis  ADVENTUROUS,     dls-id-v^n'tshft- 

rCis.  a.  Unhappy,  unprosperous. 
To  DisAFFECT,  dis-af-f<Skt'.  v.  a.  To 

iill  with  discontent. 
Disaffected,  dis-af-fek'tW.  part.  a. 

Not  disposed  to  zeal  or  affection.' 
Disaffectedly,  d\s-af-f^k'tM-16.  ad. 

After  a  cUsaficcted  manner. 
DiSAFrECTEDNESs,dls-af-fSk'tM-n^s. 

8.  The  quality  of  being  disaffected. 
Disaffection,    dis-df-f^k'shi5n.      s. 

Want  of  zeal  for  the  reigning  prince. 
Disaffirmance,  dls-df-fSr'mincc.  s. 

Confutation,  negation. 
To  Disafforest,  dis-df-for'r^st.  v.  a. 

To  throw  open  to  common  purposes,  from 

the  privileges  of  a  forest. 


To  Disagree,  di8-4-gr^^'.  v.  d.  To 
differ,  not  to  be  of  the  same  opinion  j  to 
be  in  a  state  of  opposition. 

Disagreeable,  dis-^-gr^^'4-bl.  a. 
Contrary,  imsuitablc  j  unpleasing,  offen- 
sive. 

Disagreeableness,  dis4>gr^64l4>l- 
nes.  8.  Unsuitableness,  contrariety ; 
unpleasantness ;  offensiveness. 

Disagreement,  dis-4-grti'mtet.  s. 
Difference,  dissimilitude  ;  difference  of 
opinion. 

To  Disallow,  dls-al-ld^i'.  v.  a.  To 
deny  autliority  to  any ;  to  consider  as  un- 
lawfiil ;  to  censui'e  by  some  posterior  act. 

To  Disallow,  dis-dl-lo^'.  v-n.  Tore- 
fuse  permission,  not  to  g^rant.  • 

Disallow  ABLE,  dis-dl-l6{i'd-bl.  a.  Not 
aUo%vable. 

Disallowance,  dls-al-l66'4nce.  s. 
ProhibiticMi. 

To  Drs anchor,  diz-ankltAr.  v.  a. 
(454).  To  deprive  a  ship  of  iU  anchor. 

To  Disanimate,  dlz-an'6-mite.  v.  a. 
(454).  To  deprive  of  life ;  to  discourage, 
to  deject. 

DisANiMATioN,  dU-an-e-m^'shiin.  s. 
Privation  of  life. 

To  Disannul,  dis-^n-niai'.  v.  a.  To 
annul,  to  deprive  of  authority,  to  vacatp. 

DisANNULMENT,  dis4n-DWm&it.  s. 
The  act  of  making  void. 

To  Disappear,  dis-ip-pire'.  v.n.  To 
be  lost  to  view,  to  vanish  out  of  sight 

ToDi8APPOiNT,dis-dp-p6bit'.v,a.  To 
defeat  of  expectation,  to  balk. 

DisAPPOiNTMENXt-dis-ap-pilnt'mtet. 
8.  Defeat  of  hopes,  miscarriage  of  expec- 
tations. 

DisAPPRafiATioN,dls-ap-prA-bA'shin. 
s.  Censure,  condemnation. 

To  Disapprove,  dls-ap-prddv'.  v.  a\ 
To  dislike,  to  censure. 

To  Disarm,  diz-irm'.  v.  a.  (454).  To 
sp($l  or  divest  of  arms. 

To  tois array,  dis-ar-r4'.  v.  a.  To  un- 
dress any  one. 

DisARRAY,4is-ar-rA'.  s.  Disorder,con. 
ftision ;  undi'ess. 

Disaster,  diz-ds'tdr.  s.  (454).  The 
blast  or  stroke  of  an  unfavourable  planet ; 
misfortune,  grief,  mishap,  miser)'. 

ToDisASTER,  diz-4s'tAr.  v.  a.  To  blast 
by  an  unfavourable  star ;  to  afflict,  to  mis- 
chief. 

Disastrous,  dlz-is'triis.  a.  Unlucky, 
unhappy,  calamitous  j  gloomy,  threaten- 
ing misfbrtune. 
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Disastrously,  dls-fts'trAs-l^.  «d.  In 

a  dismal  manner. 
DiSASTRousNEss,  dlz4sVAs«<i£si    8. 

Unlockjnessy  unfbrtunateness. 
To  OisA VOUCH,  dla-ft-v6{itsh'.   v.  a 

To  retract  profession,  to  disown. 
To  Disavow,  dls-4-vd6'.  v.  a.  To  dis- 
own, to  (deny  knowledge  of. 
DiSATowAL,  dls-4-v6u'iI   s.  Denial. 
Disavow MEjTT,    dls-i-v6&'m^nt.      s. 

Denial 
To   DisAUTHOKisE,    dis«4w''A6-rize. 

V.  a.  (454).  To  deprive  of  credit  op  autho- 

rity. 
To  DisBAVD,  dlz-bAnd^  y.  a.    (435). 

To  dismiss  from  military  service. 
To  Disband,  dis^bind'.  v.  n.   To  re- 

tire  from  military  service ;  to  separa^te. 
To  DissARK,  dh'bkrk'.  v.  a.  To  land 

from  a  ship. 
Disbelief,  dls-W-J^^f .  s.  (425).  Re- 
fusal of  credit,  denial  of  belief. 
To   Disbelieve,    dis-bW^^v^    v.  a. 

Not  to  credit,  not  to  hold  true. 
Disbeliever,  dls-b^-l^'vtr.  s.  One 

who  refuses  belief. 
To  DiSBEKCB,  dk-b^ntsh't  v.  a.   To 

drive  from  a  seat 
To  Disbravch,  dlz-brfintsh'.  v.  a.  To 

separate  or  break  off. 
To  Disbud,  dlz-bAd^  v,  a.    To  take 

away  the  sprigs  newly  put  forth. 
To  OisBURDEK,  diz-bAr'dn.  v.  a.  To 

unload,  to  disencumber ;  to  throw  ofiT  a 

burden. 
To  DisBURDMN,  dlz-bfir'dn.  v.  n.  To 

ease  the  mind. 
To  Disburse,  dlz-b^krsc'.    v.  a.    To 

^>end  or  lay  out  money. 
DiBBURSEMBBT,  dlz-bArs'mint.  s.  A 

disbursing'  or  laying  out.  ^ 

DiflBURsER,  dte-bar'sdr.  s.   One  that 

disburses.,  ' 
DiscALCEATED,  dls4til'sh'i44M.  a. 

(357).  Stripped  of  shoes. 
DiscALCEATioH,  dis-fcAl-sh^-i'shiin. 

8.  (357).  The  set  of  pulling  off  the  shoes. 
To  Disc  ANDY,  dis-kdn'd*.  v.  n.  To  dis- 
solve,  to  melt. 

To  Discard,  db-kird'.  v.  a.  To  throw 

cot  of  the  hand  such  cards  as  are  useless ; 

to  discharge  or  eject  from  service  or  em-. 

ploymeat 
DiBCABSATE,  dls-kir'iiAte.  a.    (91). 

Stripped  of  ilesh. 
To  DiacAaB,  dis-kisc'.  v.  a*  To  strip, 

tQUDdre«; 
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To  Discern,  dlz-aim'.  v.  a.  (351)." 
To  descry,  to  see ;  to  judge,  to  have 
knowledge  of;  to  distinguish ;  to  make, 
the  difference  between. 

To  Discern, diz-z^m^v.n.  Tomake 
distinction. 

niscKRNER,dlz.2^r'nAr.  s.  (98.)  Dis- 
coverer, be  that  descries  .judge,  one  that 
has  tile  power  of  distinguishing. 

Discernible, dlz-ziKn^-bl.  a.  DisCo^ 
verable,  perceptible,  distinguishable,  tp-' 
parent.  ^ 

DiBCERNiBLENEss,  dlz-z^r^n^^rf-n^s. 
s.  Visibleness. 

r)iscERNiBLY,dk-zdr'n6-bl*.ad.  Per- 
ceptibly, apparently.  ^ 

Discerning,    diz-z^i-'nlng.    part.   a. 

Judicious,  knowing. 

)iscKRNiNGLY,  dlz-zfir'ning-I^.  ad. 
Judiciously,  rationally,  acutely. 

Discernment,  diz-z^ni'mtot.  s. 
Judgment,  power  of  distinguishing. 

To  DiscERP,  dis-s^rp.  v.  a.  To  tear  m 
pieces. 

DiscERPTiBLE,  dls-s^rp't^^l,  a. 
Frangible,  separable. 

DiscERPTiBiLiTY,dls-s$rp't6-bir^-tA. 
s.  Liableness  to  be  destroyed  by  disunioa 
of  parts. 

DiscERPTiON,  dls-sdrp'shiin.  s.  The 
act  of  pulling  to  pieces. 

To  Discharge,  dls-tah&rje'.  v.  a.  To 
disburden ;  to  disembark ;  to  give  vent  to 
any  thinr,  to  let  Hy;  to  let  off  agun;  to 
clear  a  debt  by  payment ;  to  set  free  from 
obhgatiOT ;  to  absolve  j  to  perform,  to  ex. 
ecut« ;  to  put  away,  torobliterate ;  to  divest 
of  any  ofhcc  or  employment ;  to  dismiis, 
to  release. 

To  Discharge,  dls-Uhftrje'.v.n.  To 
dismiss  itself,  to  breakup. 

Di8CHAROE,dls-t8hirje',  s.  Vent,  ex- 
•   pbsiOT,  emission;  matter  vented;  dismis- 
sion from  an  office ;  release  from  an  obli- 
gation or  penalty;  performance,  ezecQ. 
Uon ;  att  acquittanee  from  a  debt 

Discharger,  dis'tshiLr'jdr.  s.  He  that 
discharges  in  any  manner  j  he  that  fires  a 
gun. 

DisciNCT,   dls^inkt'.    a.    Ungirded, 

loosely  dressed. 
To  DisciND,  dls^lnd'.  v.  a.  To  divide, 

to  cut  in  pieces. 
DisciPLE,dis.si'pl.  s.  (405).  Ascholar. 
Di8CjPLKSHip,di8^i'pI-ehip.  s.  The 

state  or  function  of  a  discti^e. 
Disciplinable,   dia's^-plln-A-bL    a. 

Cspshie  of  instruction. 
2H 
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DiSCIPLlNABLENESS,    dls's^-plin-d-bl- 

n^s.  s.  Capacity  of  instruction. 

DisciFLiKARiAN,  dis-s^-plin-i'r6-in. 
a,  Pertaining^  to  discipline. 

Disciplinarian,  dis-s6-plln-A'r^-4n. 
8.  One  who  rules  or  teaches  with  great 
atrictneas ;  a  follower  of  the  Presbyterian 
sect,  so  called  from  their  clamour  about 
discipline. 

Disciplinary,  dls's^-plln-l-r^.  a. 
(512).  Pertainine  to  discipline,  , 

Discipline,  dis's*  plin.  s,  ( 150).  Edu- 
cation, instruction ;  rule  of  gjovemment, 
order ;  miUtary  regulation ;  a  state  of  sub- 
jection J  chastisement*  correction. 

To  Discipline,  dis's6-plin.  v.  a.  To 
educate,  to  instruct  i  to  keep  in  order ;  to 
correct,  to  chastise ;  to  reform. 

To  Disclaim,  dis-klAmc'.  v.  a.  To 
disown,  to  deny  any  knowledge  of. 

DiscLAiMER,dis-kU'ra{ir.  s.  (98).  One 
that  disclaims,  disowns,  or  renounces. 

To  Disclose,  dls-kloze'.  v.  a.  To  un- 
cover, to  produce  from  a  hidden  state  to 
open  view ;  to  open ;  to  reveal,  to  tell. 

Disc  loser,  d!s'kl6'zftr.  s.  One  that 
reveals  or  discovers. 

DiscL0s.uR£,  dis<fkl6'zh^.  s.  (452). 
Discovery,  production  into  vieiy ;  act  of 
revealing  any  secret. 

Discoloration,  dls-k6j-6-r&'shdn.  s. 
The  act  of  changing  th^  colour ;  the  act 
of  staining ;  change  of  colour,  stain,  die. 

To  DikcoLouR,  dis-kAHAr.  v.  a.  To 
change  from  tlie  natura^  hue,  to  stain. 

To  Discomfit,  dis-kAm'fit.  v.  a.  To 
defeat,  to  vanquish. 

Discomfit,  dl3-ki\m'fit.  s.  Defeat, 
overthrow. 

Discomfiture,  dis-kftm'flt-yire.  s. 
Defeat,  rout,  overthrow. 

Discomfort*  dis-ki'im'fArt.  s.  (166). 
Uneasiness,  melancholy,  gloom. 

To  Discomfort*  dls-kto'fftrt.  v.  a, 
To  grieve,  to  sadden,  to  deject. 

Disc OM fo RT A  B LE,  dis-kfim'fdr-ti-bl 
a.  One  that  is  melancholy  and  refuses 
comfort ;  that  causes  sadness. 

ToDiscoMMEND,dls^k6tn-mtod'.v.a. 
To  blame,  to  censure. 

Discommendable,  dis-k&m'm^n-di- 
bl.  a^— See  Commendable.  Blame< 
able,  ciensurable. 

Pl^pOMMENDABLENESS,         dls-k&m'i 

xnen-di-bl-n^s.  s.  Blameabkness,  li- 

ablcness  to  censure. 

Discommendation,  -   dls-kdm-m£n- 

4&'8h&n.  s«  Blame,  censure. 


DiscoMMENDER,  dis'k6in-m^n^dt&r.  t. 

One  that  discommends. 
To  Discommode,  dls-k6m-m6de^  v. a. 

To  put  to  inconvenience,  to  molest. 
Discommodious,   dls-k6m-m6'd^-^8y 

or  dis-k&m-m&'j^-ds.  a.   Inconveni- 
ent, troublesome. — See  Commodious. 
Discommodity,  dis-k6m-m6d'6-ti.  s. 

Inconvenience,  disadvantage,  hurt. 
To  Discompose,  dls-k6m-p6ze^  v.  a. 

To  disorder,  to  unsettle,  to  ruffle ;  to  dis'- 

turb  the  temper ;  to  offend ;  to  displace. 
Discomposure,  dis-k6m-p6'2hure.  s. 

D border,  perturbation. 
To  Disconcert,  dis-k6n-s^rt',  v,  a. 

To  unsettle  the  mind,  to  discompose. 
DiscoNFORMiTY,  dis-k6n-f6r^m^-t^,  s. 

Want  of  agreement 
DiscoNGRuiTY,  dis-k6n-grA'^-t6.   s. 

Disagreement,  inconsistency. 
Disconsolate,     dls*k6n's6-ldte*     a. 

r91).  Without  comfort,  hopeless,  sorrow^ 

ruL 
Disc  onsolatel Y,  dls-k6n's6-Ute-l^. 

ad.    In  a  disconsolate  manner,  coraibrt- 

lessly. 
DiscoNsoLATENEss,    dis-k&n'sA-l^te- 

nds.s.  The  state  ofbeing  disconsolate. 
Discontent,  dis«k6n-t^nt'.  s.   Want 

of  content,  uneasiness  at  the  present  state. 
Discontent,  dts-k6n-t^nt^  a.  Uneasy 

at  the  present  state,  dissatified. 
To  Discontent,  dls-k6n-tdnt'.  t.  a* 

To  ^ssatisfy,  to  make  uneasy. 
Discontented,  dis-k6i|rt£n't£d.  part. 

a.  Uneasy,  dissatisfied. 
DiscON'^ENx^DNEss,  d)s*k6iHtdn^6d- 

nds.  s.  Uneasiness,  dissatisfaction. 
Disc  ontentmbnt,  d!s-k6n«t^t'in^nt. 

s.  The  state  of  discontent. 
Disc  o  ntinu  anc  e,  dlskon-tin'A-lnse. 

s.  Want  of  cohesion  of  parts;  a  breaking 

oif ;  cessation,  intermission. 
Discontinuation,    dls-k6n-tln-Cl-A'- 

shi&n.  s.  Disruption  of  continuity)  se^ 

paration.         ''■ 
To  Discontinue,  dls-k6n-thi'(i.  T.  n« 

To  lose  the  cohesion  of  parts ;  to  lose  an 

estaUished  or  presiaiptrve  custom. 
To  Discontinue,  dis-k6n-tln'i^.  v.  a. 

To  leave  off,  to  cease  any  practice  or  Ka-> 

bit. 
Discontinuity,  dls-k6n-t6-niLi'&-t6.  s. 

DisunHy  of  parts,  want  of  cohesion. 
DiscoNy£Ni£NCE,di^-k6n-v^'n^«^nsc. 

s.  Incongruity,  disagreement. 
Discord,  dis'k6rd.   s.    (492).     Dis- 

a^eement,  opposition,  mutual  anijiMisity  ; 
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difierence>  or  contrariety  of  qualities ;  in 
musick,  sounds  not  of  themselves  pleas- 
ing but  necesaaiy  to  be  mixed  trith  others. 
To  Discord,  dls-k6rd^  v.  n.  (492). 

To  disagree,  not  to  suit  with. 
DucoBDANCE,  dls-k&r^dinsc.       > 
Discordancy,  dis-k^'ddn-s^.     3  ^' 
Disagreement^  opposition,  inconsistency. 
Discordant,  dls-k6r^d&nt«  a.  Incon- 
sistent, at  variance  with  itself;  opposite, 
cc^itrarious. 
DiscoRDAMTLT,  dfs-kdr'dint'*!^.    ad. 
Inconsistently,  in  disagreement  with  it- 
self; in  disagreement  with  another. 
To  Discover,  dls-kfiv'dr.  v.  a.     To 
diacktse,  to  bnng   to   light;    to  make 
known ;  to  find  out,  to  espy. 
I>iscovsRABLE,    dls-ki&v^Ar-il*b].     a. 
That  which  may  be  found  out ;  i^parent, 
exposed  to  view. 
JOiscovERER,  dis-kdv'flr-^.  s.    One 
that  finds  any  thing  not  known  before ;  a 
scout,  one  who  is  pat  to.  descry  the  enemy. 
Discovert,    dis-kAv'flr*^.   s.    {555). 
The  act  of  findhig  any  thing  hidden  ;  the 
act  of  revealing  or  disclosing  any  secret 
DiscouKT,d}s\6{int.  a.  (513)  (492). 

The  sum  refunded  in  a  bargain. 
To  Discount,  dis-k6{int'.  v.  a.     To 

count  back,  to  pay  back  again. 
To    Discountenance,    dis-»k66n't£- 
ndns.  V.  a.     To  discourage  by  cold 
treatment ;  to  afaaali ;  to  put  to  shame. 
Discountenance,  dis-k6^'t£-niiis. 

s.    Cold  treatment,  unfriendly  regard. 
DiscouNTENANCER,  di9*k6i!in't£-nin- 
siir.  s.  (98).     One  that  discourages 
bx  cold  treatment. 
To  Discourage,  dis-kArldje.   v.  a. 
(314).    To  depress,  to  deprive  of  confi- 
dence; to  deter,to  fright  from  any  attempt. 
DiscoL-RAGER,dis-kiir'ridje-ir.  s.  One 

that  impresses  diffidence  and  terror. 
Discouragement,         dis-kiirVKlje 
m^nt.  s.  (90).    The  act  of  deterring, 
or  depMssing  hope  j  the  cause  of  depres- 
sion, or  fear.         • 
Discourse.  dis-k6rse'.  s.  (318).   The 
act  of  the  understanding,  by  which  it 
passes  from  premises  to  consequences ; 
conversadoB,  mutual  intercourse  of  lan- 
gnage,  talk  ;  treatise,  a  dissertation  either 
written  or  uttered. 
To  Discourse,  dis-korsc'.  v.  n.     To 
comtwse,  to  talk,  to  relate ;  treat  upon  in 
u  solenm  or  set  manner ;  to  reason,  to 
pass  from  premises  to  consequences. 
DiscouKSER,dis-k6r'84r.  s.  A  speak- 
er, an  haianguer ;  a  writer  on  any  subject. 
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DiBcouRsivEjdis-kVslv.  a.  Passing 
by  intermediate  steps  from  premises  to 
consequences ;  containing  dialoffue.  in- 
terlocutory. ^  6     »  "» 

Discourteous, dis-kdr'tshiis.  a.  Un- 
civil, uncomplaisant. 

Discourteously,  dls-kir'tshis-W. 
ad.    Uncivilly,  rudely. 

Discourtesy,  dis-kdr't^-s^.  s.  In- 
civility,  rudeness. 

D18COU8,  dis'kAs.  a.  Broad,  flat,  wide. 

Discredit,  dis-krid'it,  s.  Ignominy, 
reproach,  disgrace  ;  want  of  trust 

To  Discredit,  dls-kr^d'it.  v.  a.  To 
deprive  of  credibility ;  to  disgrace,to  shame. 

Discreet,  dis-k^*^t^  a.  Prudent, 
cautious,  sober?  modest,  not  forward. 

Discreetly,  dis-kr^M^.  ad.  Pru- 
dently, cautiously^ 

Discreetness, dls-kri^'n^B.  s.  The 

quality  of  being  discreet. 
Discrepance,  dls'kr^-pdnsc.  0.    Dif- 
ference, contrariety. 
Discrepant,  dis'kr^-pftnt,  a.  Differ- 
ent, disagreeing. 
Disc RETE,  dis-krdte'.  a.  Distinct,  not 

continuous ;  disjunctive. 
■■S3'  This  word  and  its  companion  Con^reteone 
wouldhave  supposed  should  have  the  same 
accentuation  in  all  our  Pronouncing  Dic- 
tionaries, and  yet  scarcely  any  two  words 
are  more  differently  accented.  The  accent 
IS  placed  on  the  last  syllable  ofQtncrtte  by 
Dr.  Ash,  Buchanan,"PeiTy,  Entick,  and 
Bailey;  and  on  the  first  hy  Sheridan,  Dr. 
Johnson,Smith,  W.  Johnston,and  Dr.  Ken- 
nck.  Scott  accents  the  last  syllable  of  this 
word  when  an  adjective,  and  the  first  when 
a  substantive,  a  distinction  very  agreeable 
to  analogy  (494);  but  Entick,  directly  con- 
trary to  this  analogy,  reverses  this  order. 
BucretrM  always  used  as  an  adjective,  but 
has  scarcely  less  diversity  of  accentuation 
than  Co7icrete,  Dr.  Johnson,  Dr.  Kenrick 
Mr.  Narcs,  Mr.  Scott,  Perr>-,  and  Entick, 
accent  it  on  the  last  syllable  ;  and  Dr. 
Ash,  Mr.  Sheridan,  and  Bailey,  on  the  first! 
When  1  wrote  the  Rhyming  Dictionary  I 
accented  both  those  words  on  the  first  syl- 
lable;   but  this  accentuation  I  imagine 
ai-ose  from  contrasting  them,  which  often 
places  the  accent  on  the  opjiosing  parts 
'  as  m  h/ tenia  I  and  ex'ternal:  but  upon  m  atu  r- 
cr  considerutit)!!  I  apprehend  tiic  accent 
ouglit  to  be  placed  on  the  first  syllable  of 
Concrete  when  a  substantive,  and  on  tlie 
laat  ot  both  words  when  adjectives. 
Discretion,  dis-kresh'An.  s.   (507). 
Prudence,  knowledge  to  govern  or  direct 
ope's  self;  liberty  of  acting  at  pleasure, 
uncontrolled  and  unconditional  power. 
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DiscBBTioHARY,  dis-kr^sh'An-4r-*.  a. 

Left  at  large,  unlimited,  unrestrained. 
Di8CttKTivE,dis-kr6'tlv.  a.  The  same 

as  discrete. 
DiscRiMiNABLE,  dls-krlm'6-na-bl.   a. 
Distinguishable  by  outward  marks  or  to- 
kens. 
To  DiscRiMiKATR,  dls-krlm'^-nite. 
V.  a.  To  mark  with  notes  of  difference ; 
to  select  or  scparttte  from  others. 
DxscRiMiNATBNESs,  dis-krim'^-iiAte- 

n^s.  8.  (91).    Distinctness. 

Di8CRiMiNATioN,dis-krini-*-ni'shiin. 

8.  The  state  of  being  distinguished  from 

other  persons  or  things ;  the  act  of  distin- 

,    guisiiing  one  from  another,  distinction  ; 

the  maiks  of  distinction. 
Disc  rimi  n  ati  vk,  dis-krim'^-nl-tlv.  a. 
(157).    That  which  makes  the  mark  of 
distinctiijiitcliaracteristicali  tliat  which 
observes  distinction. 
DiBCHiMiifous,   dis-krlm'^-nAs.      a. 

Dangerous^  hazardous. 
J)i8CUBiTORY>     dls-ki'b*-tAr-i.      a. 

(512).  Fitted  to  the  postwre  of  leaning. 
DiscuMBENcy,dls-kdm'b6n-s^.8.  The 

act  of  leaning  at  meat. 
To  Di8cuMBER,dl8-kftm'bdr.  v. a.  To 
disengage  from  any  troublesome  weight 
or  bulk. 
Discursive,  dis-k^kr'slv.    a.    (158). 
Moving  here  and  there,  roving ;  proceed- 
ing by  reg^ular  gradation  from  premises 
to  consequences. 
DiscuRSiVELY,  dls-kftr'slv-l^.  ad.  By 

due  gradation  of  argument. 
DiscuRSORY,  dls-kAr'sAr^^-  a.  Argu- 

mental.— For  the  o,  see  Domestick. 
Discus,  dls'kfts.  s.  A  quoit. 
To  Discuss,  dls-kAs'-  v.  a.    To  exa- 
'  mine ;  to  disperse  any  humour  or  swelling. 
Discusser,  dis-kAs'sAr.  s.  (98).  He 

tliat  discusses. 
Discussion,  dis-kfts'shCin.  s.  Disqui 

silion,  examination. 
DiscussivE,    dis-k&s'siv.    a.     (428). 

Having  the  power  to  discuss. 
DiscuTiENTjdis-k^'sh^nt.  s.  A  medi- 
cine that  has  power  to  repel. 
To  Disdain,  diz-ddne'.  v. a.  To  scorn, 
to  consider  as  unworthy  of  one's  charac- 
ter.—See  Dl8. 

Disdain,  diz-dAne'.  s.  Scorn,  con- 
temptuous anger.. 

Disdainful,  db-d4ne'fcd.  a.  Haugh- 
tily, scornful,  indignant 

Disdainfully,  aiz-dine'fU-l^.  ad. 
With  haughty  scorn. 


Disdainfulness,  diz«diiie'liU-litep  6. 

Haughty  scorn. 

Disease,  diz-^ze\  s.  Distemper,  ma-* 
lady»  sicknets. 

To  Disease,  dk-6ze'.  y.  a.  To  af- 
flict with  disease,  to  torment  with  sick- 
ness ;  to  pain,  to  make  uneasy. 

DlS£AS£DNESS,diz-£'zM-fi^.8«(365). 

Sickness,  malady. 
i;isEDGKD,diz-^jd'.  a.(359).  Blunt- 
ed, dulled. 
To  Disembark,  dis-dni'b&rk'.  t.  a. 

To  carry  to  land. 
To  Disembark,  dls-^m-b&rk^  r.  lu 

To  land,  to  go  on  land. 
To  Dis  EM  BITTER,  dis-dm-bit'tdf.  V.  a. 

To  sweeten,  to  free  from  bitterness. 
Disembodied,  dis^m-b6dld.  a.     Di- 
vested oftheir  bodies. 
To  Disembogue,  db-^m-bdgfue'.  v.  a. 
(337).    To  pour  out  at  the  mouth  of  a 
river. 
ToDisEMBOGUE,dls-^in-bAgue'.  v.iu 

To  gain  a  vent,  to  flow. 
Disembowelled,        dls-tei-bod'^ld. 

part.  a.    Taken  (i^m  out  the  bowelB. 
To  Disembroil,  dis-^m-broU'.  v.  a. 
•To .  disentangle,  to  firee  from  peiplezity. 
To  Disenable,  dls-^n-il)*.  v.  a.    To 

deprive  of  power. 

To  Disenchant,  dla^n^tshint'.  ▼•  a. 

To  iiree  from  the  force  of  an  enchantment. 

To    Disencumber,    dis-^n-kdm'b&r. 

V.  a.    To  discharge  from  incumbrances, 

to  disburden  s  to  free  from  obstnicUoo  of 

any  kind. 

Di  sencum  BK  ANCE,dl84ii-k(^in'br^inse . 

s.  Frecidom  from  incumbrance. 
To  Disengage,  dis-en-gije'.  v.a.  To 
separate  finom  any  thing  ynih  which  it  is  in 
umon ;  to  disentangle,  to  clear  from  impct 
diments  or  difficulties ;  to  free  from  any 
thing  that  powerMly  seizes  the  attentioD. 
To  Disengage,  dis-^D<^ije'.  v.  n.  'i  o 
set  one^s  self  free  firom. 

U  IS  ENCAGED,    dlS^^&jd'.      Ditt.    a. 

(359).    Vacant,  at  leisure. 

DisENGAGKDNESs,  dls-in-g4jd'nes.  s. 
The  quality  of  being  disengaged,  vacui- 
ty  of  attention.' 

DisENGAG£M£NT,dls.^n.gije'incfnt.  s. 
Release  from  any  enga|pemem  or  obligm- 
tion ;  freedom  of  attention,  vacancy. 

To  Disentangle,  dhn&n-tSng'gl.  v.  a. 
To  set  free  from  Hnpedimenta,  to  clear 
from  perple;&ity  or  difficulty;  to  unfiild 
the  parts  of  any  thing  interwoYCH  i  i* 
disengage^  to  separate. 
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To  OiseHTEARE,  db<4h-t£i^.    ▼.  a. 

To  unbury. 
To  OisENTBEAL,  dls-£n-rArfcwr.  v.  a. 

(406).    To  BCt  free,  to  rettore  to  libertyi 

to  rescue  from  aljKrery. 
TDDIsE1lTHR0M£^dls•^n-/Ar6ne^  T.a. 

To  depose  from  sovercifpnty. 
To  DisENTKANCE,dis-en-criiise'.  v.  a. 

To  swsken  fr^om  « tMUice»  or  deep  sleep. 
To  DisESPOusE,  dis-6-sp6(kze'.    v.  a. 

To  separate  after  fiuth  pliriited. 
DisESTEEM,  dia-^-at^^m  .  s.    Slight^ 

dislike. 
ToDisESTEEM,db-^-st^^m'.  v.a.  To 

BUght,  to  dislike. 
DisKSTiMATiov,  d^48<^^-m&'8h^n.  s, 

Disrespect,  disesteem. 
Disfavour,  dls-fSl'v^r.  8.  Discounte* 

nance;  a  state  of  iing^rsciousness,  or  un- 

acceptsbleness ;  want  of  beauty. 

To  Disfavour,  dis-fA'vAr.    v.  a.    To 

<iiscoa]iteiiaiice»  to  withhold  or  withdraw 

kindness. 
Disfiguration,  dla-flg-ft-r^'shAn.  b 

The  act  of  disfiguring ;  the  state  of  being 

^sfigured;  deS>mu^. 

To  Disfigure,  dia-flg'ure.  v.  a.  To 
change  any  thing  to  a  worse  form,  to  de- 
Ibrm,  to  uuxk^. 

DisFjcuREXEHT,  dls-flg^4re-n>tot.  s. 
Dis£u:eYnent  of  beauty,  chai^  of  a  bet- 
ter  &nn  to  a  worae. 

Disforest,  dls-fAr'pfet  v.  a.  To  re- 
duce land  ft-om  the  privileges  of  a  forest 
to  the  state  of  common  land. 

To  DisFRAncHisE,  dis-fr&n'tshlz.  v.  a. 
(140),  To  dei»ive  of  privileges  or  immu- 
nities. 

Disfranchisement,  dls-fr&n^tshlz- 
mint.  s.  The  act  of  depriving  of 
privileges. 

To  DisFURNisH,  dls-fC^r^nish.  v.  a.  To 
vnfrimisb,  to  strip. 

'^^VP|k^-7onStrip  of  ornament;  to  take 
guns  from  a  fiutress. 

To  DiscLORiFY,  diz-glA'r^-f i.  v.  a.  To 

deprive  of  giory,  to  treat  with  indignity. 
To  Disgorge,  dlz-gArje'.  v.  a.    To 

discharge  by  the  mouth;  to  poor  out 

with  riolence. 
DisoRAGE,diz-grdse^s.(425).  Shame, 

ignoninr,  dishonour ;  state  of  dishonour ; 

atate  of  iieing  out  of  favoor. 
To  Disgrace,  diz^rAse'.  v.  a.    To 

bring  a  repsoach  uponj  to  divlioaour ;  to 

|i«it  nBt  of  frnrour. 


bAII;~AU;— ^iknd;— i/Ain,  this. 

Disgraceful,  dlz-grAse7(kl.  a. 
Shaineraiy  ignomuiious. 

Discracefullt,  dlz-gri^se^iU*^.  ad. 
In  disgtaoe,  with  indignity,  ignoninioasly . 

Disgracefulnsss,  dii-gr48e'£U«4i£i. 
s.    Ignominy 

DisGRACERjdlz-gri'sAr.  a«(98).  One 
that  exposes  to  shame. 

Di&gracious,  dlz-gri'shAs.  a.  Un- 
kind, unfavourable. 

To  Disguise,  dlzg-yize'.  v,  a.  (92) 
(160).  To  conceal  bv  an  unusual  dress ; 
to  hide  by  a  counterfeit  appearance ;  to 
disfigure,  to  change  the  form ;  to  deform 
by  liquor. 

Disguise,  dlzg-ylze^  8.  (160).  A  dress 
contrived  to  conceal  the  person  that 
wears  it ;  a  counterfeit  show. 

DisGuisEMENT,  dizg-yize^intot.  a. 
Dress  of  concealment. 

DisGUisER,dizg-yi'zTVr.  s.(160)«  One 
that  puts  on  a  disguise »  one  that  conceals 
another  by  a  disguise,  one  that  disfigures. 

!  }iscusT,dlz-east'.  8.(435).  Aversioa 
of  the  palate  from  anything^}  ill*huroour, 

t  malevolence,  offence  conceived. 

To  Disgust,  dlz-gi'ist'.  v.  a.  To  raise 

'  aversion  in  the  stomach,  to  distaste  ;  to 
ttrike  with  dislike,  to  offend ;  to  produce 
aversion. 

Dis(»usTFUL,  dle-gAst'f&l.  a.  Nause- 
ous. 

Dish,  dish.  s.     Abroad  wide  vessel,  in 

'  which  solid  food  is  served  up  at  the  table ; 

a  deep  hollow  vessel  for  liquid  food ;  the 

meat  served  in  a  dish,  any  particular  kind 

of  food. 

To  Dish,  dish.  v.  a.  To  sene  in  a 
dish. 

DiSH-cLouT,  dish'kloLit.  s.  The  cloth 
with  which  the  maids  nib  their  dishes. 

DiSH-wASHKR,  dl8h'w6sh-fir.  s.  Tiie 
name  of  a  bird. 

Dishabille,  dis-l-b!!'.  8.  Undress, 
loose  dress. 

To  Dis^ABiT,  dis-hib'it.  v.  a.     To 

*  throw  out  of  place. 

To  Dishearten,  dls-har'tn.  v.  a, 
(130).  To"  discourage,  to  deject,  to  ter- 
rify. 

DfSHERisoN,  dis-h^r'^-m.  s.  (170). 
The  act  of  debarring  from  inheritance. 

To  Disherit,  dis-h^r'it»  v.  a.  To 
out  off"  from  hereditary  succession. 

To  Dishevel,  dlsh-sh^v'v^l.  v.  a.  To 
spread  the  hair  disorderiy. 

Dishokest,  diz-Anlst.  a.  (99).  Void 
of  probity,  void  of  faith  ;  disgraceful,  ig- 
nominious. 
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Dishonestly,  dlz-6n'ist-l^.  ad.  With- 
out faith«  without  probity;  unchastely. 

Dishonesty,  diz-6n'nis^6.  s.  Want 
of  probity,  (adthlessness  ;  unckasttty. 

Dishonour,  diz-6n'iiftr,  s.  Reproach, 
disgrace,  ignominy;  reproach  uttered, 
censure. 

To  Dishonour,  dlz-6n'nftr.  v.  a*  To 
disgrace,  to  brin^  shame  upon,  to  blast 
with  infamy ;  to  violate  chastity ;  to  treat 
with  indignity. 

DisHONouRABLi^,  dlz-6n'n{kr-4-bl.  a. 
Shameful,  reproachful,  ignominious. 

Dishonourer,  diz-6n'nAr-(kr.  b.  One 
that  treats  another  with  indignity;  a 
violator  of  chastity. 

To  O I s HORN,  dis-h^m'.  v.  a.  To  strip 
of  horns. 

Dis HUMOUR,  db-(l'mftr.  s.  Peevish- 
ness, ill  humour. 

Dis  IMPROVEMENT,  dls-im-pr6dv'- 
ni^nt.  s.  Reduction  of  a  better  to  a 
worse  state. 

To  Disincarcerate,  dls-ln-kir's^- 
rate.  v.  a.     To  set  at  liberty. 

Disinclination,  dis-in-kle-ni'shfih. 
s.    Want  of  affection,  slight  dislike. 

To  Disincline,  dis-in-kline'.  v,  a.  To 
produce  dislike  to,  to  make  disaffected, 
to  alienate  affection  from. 

DisiNGENuiTY,  dis-in-j^-ni'6-t6.  s.' 
Meanness  of  artifice,  unfairness. 

DisiNGENuous,dis-in-j£n'u-As.  a*  Un- 
fair, meanly  artftil,  illiberal. 

Disingenuously,  dis-in-j^n^^-As-l^. 
ad.     In  a  disingenuous  manner. 

Disingenuousness,  dis-in-j^n'u-As- 
nes.  s.     Mean  subtilty,  low  crafl. 

Disinherison,  dls-in-h€r'^-zn.  s. 
The  act  of  cutting  off  from  any  heredita- 
ry succession ;  the  state  of  being  cut  off 
from  any  hereditaiy  right. 

To  Disinherit,  dis-in-hdrlt.  v.  a. 
To  cut  off  from  any  hereditary  right. 

To  Disinter,  dis-in-t^r',  v;  a.  T« 
unbury,  to  take  out  of  the  grave. 

Disinter EssED,  diz-in'tlr-^s-sW.  a. 
Without  regard  to  private  advantagpe, 

*  impartial.    Not^used. 

DiSINTERESSMENT,  diz-ln'tdr-^9- 

ment.  s.  Disregard  to  private  advan- 
tage ;  disinterest,  diainterestedness.  Not 
used. 

Disinterest,  dlz-in'tfir-^st.  s.  What 
is  contrary  to  one's  wish  or  prosperity ; 
indifference  to  profit.  ^ 

Disinterested^  diz'-hi't^r-Ss-t6d.  a. 


Superior  to  regard  of  private  advantage^ 
not  influenced  by  private  profit ;  without 
any  concern  in  an  affair. 

Disinterestedly,  dlz-bi^t£r-^s-t^- 
1^.  ad.    In  a  disinterested  manner. 

Disinterestedness,  dlz-hi't^r-^- 
t^-nfo.  s.  Contempt  of  private  in- 
terest. 

To  Disintricate,  diz-hi'tr^-k&te.  v. 
a.    To  disentjoigle. 

To  Disinvite,  dls-hi-vtte'.  v.  a.  To 
retract  an  invitation. 

To  Disjoin,  diz-j6in'.  v.  a.  To  sepa- 
rate, to  part  from  each  other,  to  sunder. 

To  Disjoint,  diz-jdhit'.  v.  a.  To  put 
out  of  joint ;  to  break  at  Junctures,  to  se- 
parate at  the  part  where  there  is  a  cement ; 
to  carve  a  fowl ;  to  make  incoherent. 

To  Disjoint,  dl2-j6int'.  v.n.  To  fell 
in  pieces  ;  to  separate. 

Disjunct,  dlz-jAngkt'.  a,  (40fi).  Dis^ 
jointed,  separate. 

Disjunction,  diz-j(h)gk^8hdn.  s.  Dis- 
imion,  separation,  parting. 

Disjunctive,  diz-jAngk'tlv.  a.  In- 
capable of  union  ;  that  which  mazks  se- 
paration or  opposition. 

Disjunctively,  diz-jAngk'tiv-1^.  ad. 
Distinctly,  separately. 

Di^K,  disk.  s.  The  face  of  the  sun  or 
planet  as  it  appears  to  the  eye ;  a  broad 
piece  of  iron  thrown  in  the  ancient  sports, 
a  quoit. 

Diskindness,  disk-ybd'n^s.  s.(160). 
Want  of  kindness,  want  of  affection ;  ill- 
turn,  injury. 

Dislike,  diz-like'.  s.  (435).  Disin- 
clination, absence  of  affection,  disgust, 
disagreement. 

To  Dislike,  diz-like^  v.  a.  To  dis- 
appro\'c,  to  regard  without  affection. 

DisLiKEFUL,  diz*like'f(d.  a*  Disaf- 
fected, malign. 

To  DisLiKEN,diz-li'kn«  v.  a.  To  make 
unlike. . 

DlsLiKRNESS,  dlz-Iike'n^s.  s.  Dissi- 
militude, unlikencsa. 

DiSLiKtR,  diz-Ji'kiir.  s.  Adisapprov- 
cr,  one  that  is  not  pleased. 

To  DisLiMjs,  diz-lim'.  v.  a.  To  tear 
limb  from  liinb. 

To  DisLiMB,  diz-Um'.  v.  a.  (435).  To 
unpaint.    Not  used. 

To  Dislocate,  dls'lA-kite.  v.  a.  To 
put  out  of  the  proper  place ;  to  put  out  of 
joint. 

Dislocation,  dis-l6-k4'sfa(hi«  s.  The 
act  of  shiflJng  the  pkces  of  things  ;  th*- 
state  of  being  displaced;  a  joint  put  out 
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To  Dislodge,  dlz-l6dje^  v.  a.  Tore- 

more  from  a  place ;  to  remove  firom  ui  ha« 

bitition ;  to  drive  an  enemy  from  a  sta- 

tkn ;  to  remove  an  army  to  other  quarters. 
To  DisLOBOE,  di2-l6dje.  v.  n.  To  go 

away  to  another  place. 
Disloyal;  di2.l66'il.  a.  (435).   Not 

true  to  allegiance^  faithless ;  not  true  to  the 

maiTiage-bed ;  false  in  love,  not  constant. 
Disloyally,  diz'loi'Al-l*.    ad.    Not 

faithfully,  disobediently. 
Disloyalty,  dlz-lWal-t^.s.  Want  of 

fidelity  to  the  sovereign ;  -want  of  fidelity 

in  love. 
Dismal,  dlz'm&l.  a.  (425).  Sorrowful, 

uncomfortahle,  unhappy. 
XDiBMALLY,  diz'mil-li.  ad.  Horribly, 

sorrovrfttlly. 
£>isiiALNKSSyd|z'mil<4ids.  s.  Horrour, 

sorrow. 
To  DisM AVTLE,  dlz-niin'tl.  v.  a.   To 

throw  off  a  dress,  to  strip ;  to  loose ;  to 

atrip  a  town  of  it^  outworks ;  to  break 

down  any  thing  estemal. 
To  DisMASK,  dlz^m&sk^  v.  a.  To  di- 

vest  of  a  mask. 
To  Dismay,  dlz-mi'.  v.  a.  (425).  To 

terriiyy  to  discourage,  to  affright. 
Dismay,  diz-md^  s.  (435).  Fall  of  cou- 
rage, terroi^lelt,  desertion  of  mini. 
DtSMAYEDHESs^     diz-m&'^d-n^s.     s. 

Dejection  ofcourage,  dispiritedness. 
To  Dismember,  diz-an£m1)Ar.   v.  a. 

To  divide  member  fh>m  raeyiber,  to  cut 

tnjpieces. 
To  Dismiss,  diz*mls'.v.  a.  (435).  To 

send  away ;  to  discard. 


Disobedient,  dis-6-b^'d^-dnt.  a.  Not 

observant  of  lawful  authority 
ToDisoBEY,  dls-W)i'.  v.a.  To  break 

commands  or  transgress  prohibitions. 
DisoBLiGATioN,  dis-6b-16-gi^shiln.  s. 

Offence,  cause  of  disgust. 

To  Disoblige, 


dlsHi4)Hje'.    > 


V.  a. 


sending  away;  deprivation,  obligation  to 

leave  any  post  or  place. 
To  Df smobtgaoe>  diz-mdr^gije.  v.  a. 

To  redeem  aoto  mortgage. 
To  Dismount,  dlz^m^^t'.  v.  a.  To 

throw  any  one  from  on  horseback;  to 

throw  a  cannon  fix>m  its  carriage. 

To  Dismount,  dlz-tn66nt'.  v.  n.  To 
alight  from  a  horse ;  to  descend  from  an 
elevation. 

To  Diskaturalize,  dlz-n&tsh'u-Wl- 
Ifase.  V.  a^  To  alienate,  to  i^ake 
alien. 

DiSKATURED,  dlz-uA'tsHdrd.  a.  (435) 
Unnatural,  wanting  natural  tenderness. 

DisoBEBiEKCE,  dls-6-b^'d^-^8e.  s 
Violation  of  lawful  comi]g;ands  or  raohibi  - 
tioo,  breadi  of  duty  due  to  superiors ;  in- 


^disA-bW^jc'. 

(111).  Tooffend,disgust,togiveo£&nce  to. 
Disobliging,  dis-6-bli'jmg.  part.  a. 

(111).  Disgusting,  unpleasing,  offensive. 
Disobligingly,  dis-6-bli'jing-l£.  ad. 

In  a  disgusting  or  offensive  manner,  with- 
out attention  to  please. 
Disoblioinoness,  dis-A-birjlng-nds. 

s.    Offensiveness,  readiness  to  disgust. 
DIsoRBED,dlz-^^bd^a  (359).  Thrown 

out  of  the  jMvper  orbit 
Disorder,  dlz-dr'dAr.  s.  Irregularity, 

confusion ;  tumult,  disturbance ;  neglect 

of  rule ;  sickness,  distemper ;  (Uscompo* 

sure  of  mind. 
To  Disorder,  dlz-^r'ddfr.  t.  a.  To 

throw  into  confusion,  to  disturb,  to  ruffle ; 

to  make  sick. 
Disordered,  dlz-6r'dArd.  a.  (359)* 

Irregular,  vicious,  loose,  diseased. 
DisoRDERLY,diz-^rM6r-l^.  a.  ConfriS" 

ed,  irregular,  tumultuous;  contraiy  to 

law,  vicious. 
Disorderly,  dlz-Ar'dAr-lc.  ad.  Irrc- 

gfularly,  confusedly ;  witho«tt  law,  inordi- 
nately. 
DisoRDiNATE,  dls-6r'd^.Q&te.  a.  (91). 

Not  living  by  the  rules  of  virtue. 
DisoRDiNATELY,dis«6r'd6'4iite-l^.ad« 

Inordinately,  viciously. 


Dismission,  diz^mish'ttn.  s.   Xct  ofTo  Disown,  dlz-Ane'.  v.a.  To  deny-. 


to  renounce. 

To  Disparage,  d!s«p&rMdje.  v.  a. 
(90).  To  match  unequally,  to  injure  by 
union  with  something  infenor  in  exceU 
lence ;  to  injure  by  comparison  with  some- 
thing of  less  value. 

Disparagement,  dls-plrldje'indnt. 
s.  Injurious  union  or  comparison  with 
something  of  inferior  excellence. 

Disparager,  dIs-p&r'ridje-Ar.  s.  One 
that  disgraces. 

Disparity,  dls-p4r'^-tA.s.  (5 11).  Ine- 
quality, difference  in  deg^e»  either  of 
rank  or  excellence  9  dissimilitude,  unlike- 
ness. 

ToDispARK,dls-pirk'.v.a.  Tothixmr 
open  a  park  j  to  set  at  large  without  en- 
closure. 

To  Dispart,  dk-pirt'.  v.  a.  To  divide 
into  two,  to  separate,  to  break. 
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(tT*  (559).— Fite,  ar,  fill,  Ht^^mh,  mft  ;-<*ploei  pin  >.. 
DiSFAssioN,  dis-pish'An.  s.  Freedom  Displantation,  db-plln-tA'shfln.  u 


fh>in  mental  peiturb«tion. 

Dispassionate,  dls-p&sh'i&n-ite.  a. 
(91).  Cool,  c«lm,  temperate. 

To  Dispel,  dls-p^r.  v.  a,  Todinveby 
•catterin^,  to  dissipate. 

DisPEKSA&T,  dls-p^'s£l-i^.  s*  The 
place  where  medicinea  are  dispensed. 

Dispensation,  dls-p^n-s4'sh^n.  s. 
Distribution,  the  act  of  dealing  out  any 
thin^ ;  the  dealing  of  God  with  his  crea- 
tures, method  of  Providence ;  an  ezempt- 
tion  from  some  law. 

Dispensator,  dls-p^n-sA^t^.  s.  One 
employed  in  dealing  out  any  thinjp,  a  dis- 
tributer. 

Dispensatory,  dls-p^n'sd-t^-^.  s. 
(512).  A  book  in  which  the  composition 
of  medicines  is  described  and  directed,  a 
pharmacopcda. 

To  Dispense,  dls-pSnse'.  v.  a.  To  deal 
out,  to  distribute  <  To  dispense  with,  to 
excuse,  to  g^ant  dispensation  for. 

Dispense,  dis-p^nse^  s«  Dispensation, 
exemption.  . 

Dispenser,  dls-pSn'sdr.  s.  (98).  One 
that  dispenses,  a  distributer. 

To  Dispeople,  dis-p6'pL  v.  a.  To  de- 
populate, to  empty  of  people. 

DispEOPLER,  dis-p^'phir.  s.  A  depo- 
pulator. 

To  DispERGE,  dis-pirdje'.  v.  a.  To 
sprinkle. 

To  Disperse,  dis-p^rse'.  v.a.  To  scat- 
ter, to  drive  to  different  parts ;  to  dtasipate. 

DispERSEDLT4l8-P^r'«^d-16.ad.(364). 
In  a  dispersed  mamier. 

Dispersed  NESS,  dls-pir'sdd-n^s. .  s. 
Thinness,  scalteredness. 

Disperser,  dls-p^r'siir.  s.  (98).  A 
.  scatterer,  a  spreader. 

Dispersion,  dis-p^r'sh&n.  s.  The  act 
of  scattering  or  spreading ;  the  state  of 
being  scattered. 

ToDi8PiRiT,dl8-plr'lt.v.a.(109).  To 
discourage,  to  depfeas,  to  damp ;  to  ex- 
haust  the  spirits. 

DlSPIRlTEDN£8S,4b-plr^t*tM*nte.  s, 
Want  of  vigour. 

To  Displace,  dis-pl4se'.  v.  a.  To  put 
out  of  place ;  to  put  out  of  any  state^  con- 
dition, or  dignity ;  to  disorder. 

DispLACENCY,  dis-pl4's£n-8i.  s.  Inci- 
vility, disobligation ;  any  thing  unpkeas- 
ing. 

To  DisPLANT,  dls-pl&nt'.  v.  a.  To  re- 
move a  plant ;  to  drive  a  people  from  the 
place  in  vthkh  they  have  fixed. 


The  removal  of  a  plant ;  the  ejection  of  a 
people. 

To  Display,  dls-pl4'.  v.  a.  To  q>read 
wide ;  to  exhibit  to  the  si^ht  or  mind ;  to 
set  out  ostentatiously  to  >iew. 

Display,  dls-pl4'.  s.  An  exhibitLcm  of 
any  thing  to  view. 

DispLEASANT,dls-pldz'iBt.a.Unpleas- 
ing,  offensive. 

lo  Displease,  dlz-pWze'.  v.  a.  To  of- 
fend, to  make  angry ;  to  disgust,  to  raise 
aversion. 

DispLEASiNONESB,  dis-pl^'zlng-n^  s. 
Offensi^eness,  quality  of  offending. 

Displeasure,  dls«pl£zh'{lre.  s.  Un- 
easiness, pain  received ;  offence,  pain  giv- 
en ;  anger,  indignation ;  state  of  disgrace. 

To  Displeasure,  dls-pl^zb^ure.  v.  a. 
To  displease,  not  to  gpain  favour. 

ToDisPLODE,dl8-pl6dc'.  v;a.  To  dis- 
perse with  a  loud  noise,  to  vent  vrith  vio- 
fence. 

Displosion,  dls-pl6'zhi&n.  s.  The  act 
of  disploding,  a  sudden  burst  with  noise. 

Disport,  dls-p6rt'-  s*  Play^  sport,  ]jas- 
time. 

To  Disport,  dis-p&rt'.  v.  a.  To  divert- 

To  Disport,  dis-pArt'.  y.  n.  To  pJay, 
to  toy,  to  wanton. 

Disposal,  dis-p6'z4i.  s.  The  act  of  dis- 
posing or  regulating  any  thinr,  regula- 
tion, distribution ;  the  power  of  dirtribtt- 
tion,  tlie  right  of  bestowing. 

To  Dispose,  dis-poze'.  v.  a.  To  give, 
to  place,  to  bestow ;  to  adapt,  to  form  for 
any  purpose ;  to  frame  the  mind :  to  regu- 
late,  to  adjust;  To  dispose  of,  to  apply  to 
any  purpose,  to  transfer  to  any  person,  to 
gpve  away,  to  seU ;  to  place  in  any  condi- 
tion. 

Dispose,  dis-ptee'.  s.  Power,  manage- 
ment, disposal ;  cast  of  mind,  inclination. 

Disposer,  dis-pA'zur.  s.  (98).  Distri- 
butor, giver,  bestower ;  governor,  regula- 
tor. 

PisposiTioN,dls-p6-zl9h'dn.  s.  Order» 
method,  distribution ;  natnralfitneas,  qua- 
lity ;  tendency  to  any  act  or  state  j  temper 
of  mind ;  affection  of  kindness  or  ill-will  s  * 
predominant  inclination. 

Dispositive,  dls-p6z'6-tlv.  a.  Thai 
which  implies  disposal  of  any  property. 

DisposiTivELY,  dls-p6z'^-tiv-l4.  ad« 
Distributively. 

To  Dispossess,  dis-p6z-z^'.  v.  iu  To 
putoutof  posses8ion,to  deprive , to  disseiar. 

DisrosuRE,  dis-p6'zhui'e«  s.  Disposal, 
govermaent,  management  s  state>  posture. 
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--fi6,  tuAve,  ti6r,  n&t; — t&bc,  tftb,  b&II'»— All; — ^p6(uid ;— /Ain,  thm 
DisraAisftdls-^r&ze'.  8.  Blame,  cen 


0WC- 

-To  Disp&ArsBf  d!ls*pr&ze^.  v.  a.  To 
blarney  to  ceniure. 

DisPRAisKRydls-pri^zAr*  s.  (98).  A 
censurer. 

DisPRAisiRLK,  dls-pri'ai-bl.  a.  Un- 
worthy of  comraendation. 

DrspRAfsiHGLY,  dis-pr&'zlng-W.  ad. 
With  bUme. 

To  DispRRAD,  dls-sprfid'.  v.  a.  To 
spread  diiferent  ways. 

DispRooT,  dl3-pr66P.  8.  Confutation, 
conviction  of  erroor  or  falsehood. 

Disproportion,  dis-pro-pAr'shAn.  s. 
Unstutsbleness  in  quantity  of  one  thing  to 
another,  wint  of  symmetty. 
-  To  Disproportion,  dis-pr6-p6r'shAn. 
V.  a.  To  dismatcb,  to  join  things  unsuit- 
able. 

Disproportionable,  dls-prA-pir'. 
shdn-i-bl.  ad.  Unsuitable  in  quantity* 

DisPROPORTiovARLEivEss,  dis«pr&- 
p^r'ahib-i-bl-n^.  s.  Unsuitableness 
to  something  else. 

DisPRopoRTioNABLT,  dis-ppA-pAr'- 
$h(hi4-bl^.  ad.  Unsuitably,  not  sym- 
metricaUy. 

DxspROPORTiovAL,  dls-prA-pAf^shAn- 
il.  a.  Di^^pQrtionable,  not  symme- 
trical. 

DiSPROPORTlOXALLT,       dls-ppA-pAf'- 

shi&n'4l4£.  ad.  Unsuitably  with  re- 
spect to  quantity  or  value. 

Disproportionate,  dls-pri-pAr'- 
Bhi^^te.  a.  (91).  Unsymmetrical* 
unsuitable  to  sometlung  else. 

D 18 proportionately,  dis-pfA-pAr'- 
shdn-4terl6.  ad.  Unsuitably,  unsym- 
netrically. 

DiSPROPORTlONATENESS,         dls-ppA- 

p6r'sh5iv-ite-nift8.  s.  Unsuitableness 
^    iii  biilk.  or  vahie. 
To  Disprove,  dls-prAAve^  v.  a.   To 

confute  ai^  asveftioDy  to  convict  Qf  errour 

or  fiUsehood. 
jPiSPRoy^R,dis-pr6A'vAr.  s.  (98).  One 

that  conRites. 
DisPUiriSHABLE,  dlB-pAnl8h4-bL  a. 

Without  penal  restrunl. 
T>isptJTABL£,  dis'pA-ti-bl,  or  dls-p4'- 

tMH.  a.  Liabk  to  contest,  controvert 

iil>le  i  lawful  to  be  contested. 
Apr  Dc.  Jbfansony  Dr.  Ash,  Dr.  Kenrick^ 
*^Wr.  Johnston,  Mr.  Smith,  Perry,  and  Bai^ 

ley«  or*  &r  the  second  pronimctstiion  of 


this  word ;  and  Mr.  Sheridan,  Mr.  Kares.* 
Buchanan,  and  Entick,  for  the  first ;  and 
this,  notwithstanding  tfte  niajortty  of  suf« 
frages  against  i1,  is,  in  my  opinion,  de- 
cidedly most  agreeable  to  the  best  ussge. 
It  were  undoubtedly  to  be  wished  that 
words  of  this  form  preserved  the  accent 
of  the  verb  to  which  they  correspond ;  but 
this  correspondence  we  find  entirely  set 
aside  in  iamtntabief  eomfktrah/e,  admiral 
bit,  and  many  others  with  which  Dit/m* 
table  must  certainly  class.  Mr.  Scott  gi  vea 
both  modes  of  accenting  this  word ;  but 
by  his  placing  the  word  with  the  accent 
on  the  first  syllable  first,  we  may  presume 
he  prefers  this  pronunciation.— See  Iv- 

SISPUTASLE. 

DispuTAHT,  dis'pb-tftnt.  s.  (503).  Con- 
trovertist,  an  arguer,  a  reasoner. 

Disputant,  dis'p^i-tint.  a*  Disputing, 
engaged  in  controversy. 

Disputation,  dls-p(i-ti'sh6n.  s.  The 
skill  of  contnn-ersy,  argumentation ;  con- 
troversy, argumental  contest.   * 

Disputatious,  dis-piii-t&'ihAs.  a.  In* 
dined  to  dispute,  canlling. 

DispuTATiYE,  dls-p^'tA-tlv^  a.  (512), 
Disposed  to  debate. 

To  Dispute,  d1s-pAte^  v.  n.  To  con- 
tend by  atguiQfnt ;  to  debate,  to  contro* 
vert 

To  Dispute, dls-p&te\v.a.Tocomend 
fort  to  opptme,  to  question;  to  discuss. 

Dispute,  dls-p&te\  s.  Contest,  contro- 
versy. 

DispuTSLEss,  dls-p&te'Us*  a.  Undis* 
puted,  uncontrovef^le, 

DispuTER,  dlsTpi^tAr.  8.  A  controvert 
tist,  op^  given  to  argument 

Di0^uALincATtoii,dis-kw&l-^-fi&*ki'- 
ab^.  s.  That  which  disquafifies. 

To  DisqUALiPY,  dis-kw6l^^-fl.  v.  a. 
To  make  unfit,  to  disable  by  some  natu- 
ral or  legal  impediment ;  to  deprive  of  a 
sight  to  claim  by  some  positive  restriction. 

Disquiet,  dls-kwi'^t.  s.  Uneasiness, 
nestlessness ;  vexation,  anxiety. 

To  DisquiET,  dis-kwi'fit.  v.  a.  To  dis- 
turb, to  make  uneasy,  to  v«x,  to  fi%t 

DisquiETER,  dls-kwi^^^i^r«  s,  A  dis- 
turber, a  harasser. 

DisQUiBTLY,  dis-kwi'^-1^.  ad.  With- 
out  r^st,  anxiously. 

Disquiet  NESS,  dis-kwl'^t-li^.  s.  Un* 
easiness,  restlessness,  anxiety. 

Disquietuoe,  dis-kwi'i-t6dc.  s.  Un- 
easiness, anxiety. 

Disquisition,  41fr-kwA4lfih'An»  s.'Esc- 
amination,  disputative  inquiry, 
«I 
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irr  {559).-F4jc,  ftr,  f4ji,  ftt;-ip^  a*t  J^Pte^  Hb^fcr 


Dt$ii|&GARp,dls<-r$-g4rd'«s.  Sli|^hti^o<- 
''tice,  neglect 

•lig^ht,  tq  CQ^teqin. 
P,isaEGARD?UL, '  dls^ri^g&ixl'fbl.    a. 

NegUgeai,  contemptuous. 
DisRKaARDFULLX)  <lis-r^-g&rd^liU-l^« 
"  »d.  ContcmptuouBly, 
DiBRELisH,  dlZ'fdilsh.  s.  (435).  Bad 

tiste,  nauseousness ;  dislike,  s^ueami^li- 

ness. 
Tb  Disi^ELisH,  dlz-r^l'ljih.  v.  a.  Tp  in- 

^ct  witJ^  sp  \ingle5gai>t  t^t^  ;  ^  y^\  * 

taste  ot 
PisREPUTAic^0N,dls-rJp.i.t4'ah<ln.*s. 

Disgrace,  dishonour. 
DI$^9?UT«,di&-r^-p{^^$.  111  pha^CT 

ter,  dishojinou^f  W^t  of  reputs^Uon. 
|>j9Ri&s?£ci:,  dit^*t^-sp6H^  s.  tnpiyiili* 

'^ty,  want  of  revejrence,  rud^nes^i. 
PlmRigispj^cTFUL,  dterr^-sp^t'fiil.   a. 

X^^verent^  ^^.ci1i). 
DisaRSPECTvyLi«Y,dIa-r^^p,dkt'£U«l£, 

To  Disrobe,  dui-rob^'.  v.  a,  (435).  To 
l»4reas*  to  vnqi^er. 

PisRyPTiON,  diz-rCip-sli6a.  s.  (435). 
The  act  of-breaking  a^und^r^  bceacb»  i*ent 

DiMAvisPACTlON,  disr9at-iar£fc|k'fthAn. 
9.  The  state  of  being  dissatisfied,  discon- 
tent r       ' 

PlS6ATI3VA€TDBJI^avU^^.^r^rfi^'- 

td]>^nte.  a.  kiafaility  to  give  content. 
Pi3SATi9P  ACTOR  Y,dis-5&t4s*fik'tikr^6. 

a.  Unable  to  give  content 
To  DisaATisFT,  dis-s&t^ia«fl.  v,  a.  To 

diacohtent,  to  displea^. 
Tq  Dissect,  dls-s^kt-.  v.  a*  (4^.  To 

'  jcut  in  pieees  •  to  divide  and  ej^amine  mi- 

Pi^SECTiAK)  diM^^'sbto'  9*  Th^  act 

of-sqiaratiqg  tl^e  pai^  of  animal  bodlies, 

anatoniy. 
PiBSEisiKt  6S»^'%\u>  s»  Aa  unlawfiil 

disposnesaing  a  xnan  of  his  lapd 
To  Disseize,  dls«ai&ae^  v-  a.  To  dia* 

possess,  to  depnve. 
DiS3Eizo.it,  disTS^'z&r.  a.   (166).  He 

thatcBspQaseases  iraotber. 
To  PissEMBLB,  dis-s^m'hl.  v^  a.  To 

liide'  ond^^  (Use  a^Karance,  to  pr^nd 

that  not  to  be  which  resMy  is » ^  pretend 

U^  to  b^  ^bith.  ia  npt 
To  DissEif  ULE,  dlj'psiip/l)!,  T.  a.  To 

piayUie  hji»p^te.  .         '         :  ^ 
Dissembler,  dls-sdm1>lt^r.  a*  Aahy* 

P9tttion.    ■„_  ,.,.,,.    .  •.  .  i  . 
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Dissembliugly,  di9-;5*mTd; 

With  dissimulation,  hypocritically; 
Tp  DijjSEM^y.AT^,  dis-s5n>'*!ji4t^.  v.^. 

To  (scatter  as  seed,  to  8]^read  ^very  ^ay. 

I^IS^MIN AT^OK^diSj-si'm-^-P^'s^Jg.  ft. 
The  act  of  scattering  like  seed. 

^^^^EMUf^TOB,,  du-sem'fi-rii^tflp.  8, 

.(521).  He  that  scattew,  a  st>r^eadc^. 

D^ssEj^T  ipN,  dU-sen-shtfn.  ^.  D'^gre^r 
meiit,  strife,  contention,  l>reAch  of  union. 

DpsEKxioys,  dis;«^n's^d9.  ^.  EUbpj;)^ 
ed  to  discord,  contentious! 

To  DissiiNT,  dis-s^nit'.  y.  n,  Tq  (CsfiT 
gree  in  opinion ;  to  differ,  to  be  of  j^  con- 
trary mature.         " 

Dissent,  dis-s^nt'.  s.  Disagreement, 
difference  of  opinion,  dcpW^tiqn,  of  ^i*- 
€bi;ence  of  opinion.'  ■''>'■ 

Dissentaneous,  di$-96n-t&'n^-d8.  a. 
disagreeable,  inconsistent,  contraiy. 

P^85|ENTERx  dis-^^n'tOr.  s.  (98;.  Oi>^ 

t     that  disagrees,  or  decfary^s  his  disagree  •! 
I    nieht  (rota  an  opinion ;  one  who,  for  .what- 

ever  reasons,  revises  the  caBununioB  of 
;    th^  ^ngli&M  e^mvh. 
Dissentient,  dls^sjox'sk^t.  a*   Qe- 
'    daring  d^sent. 
Dissert ATioi^;,  dlM^r-Ji'slrihx.  s^  A. 

discourse. 
1^0  Disserve,  dlsr*^'»  v,  a. 

Xq  do  injury  to»  to  hanp . 
Disservice,    dls-sirvls.    s.   ^n]u^, 

miichi^. 
pisaEH^vicEAB,LE,  dl^-^^r'vls-i^bl.  a* 
1     Injurious,  mischievous. 
Dia^^ERV  ICEABLl^I^E^.S,     dls-^r'^ls-lr 

bl-ue^.  ^.  lj[\ii^ry,  kaHn^  hyrt 

ToDissETxi-E,  dlsrS^t'U-  v^\.  (405). 
To  U|i8ettle. 

To  Dissever.,  dls-s^y'ip.  v.  a.  To  cut 
in  two,  to  break,'to  divide,  tp  disunite:. 

Disbxdenc%  dls's^-d^BQ^.  ar  bw;Qr4^ 
disa^conent 

Dissiliencb,  dls-sU'yinse.  ».  (113), 

The.act  of  staitting  asunder. 
DiBsiLiBNT,  di6*sil<y£n%.  r. 

asunder^  bursting  in  two. 
DissiLiTioH,  dls-sil-ish'An.  a.  The  act 

of  Jesting  in  tw^  of  starting  different 

ways. 

DissiifiLAR,  dls-slm'W^ 
Unlike,  heterogeneous. 

DissiMitARiTV,  dls^lipi-WSr'A-t^.  s. 
,  Unlikeness,  dissimilitude. 

DwsiMiwTUDE^dis-slm-mll'^-tAd^  s* 


(4?4.> 


(88). 
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UJssf^tJLXTXcJy,  dh^lftl-6-ld'6h*i.  k.  btSidtuttHf  ss,  ^dls'si-tote-hes. 
*1'&ciictordissembHn5,fcTK>tri»y.  " 

DissiPABLEi  dis's*-pl-bl.  ft.     Easily 


fo*l^sTiPATE,i(ts's4-pite.  ,v,a.  (n). 

To  «»ftter  eirpiy  where,  to  dispewc  ;  to 

scatter  the  aiteptioii ;  to  spend  a  fortune. 
Dfissi^AtioN,  dls-s^-p4'shAn.  s^.  The 

act  of  iispertion  j  the  state  of  bemg  di»- 

pbraed ;  scattered  attehlion. 
Tb  Dissociate,  dls^'sh*-4te.  V.  a. 

Tb  sfeparate,  to  disiiltite,  to  pkrt. 

l3is^otvABLE,ak-i&l'v443l.  i.   Capa- 

1>le  of  dissolution.  -^   •      i 

Diss<ji\JBLE,  dWai-ld-bV  a.    Citable 

of  aepAratlon  of  one  part  ^m  anotlier. 
C^  The  Accent  i»  invariably  placed  on  the 
first  syllable  of  this  word,  as  it  comes  from 
the  LitHi  diisotUiiUy  wWch  seems  to  con- 
firth  the  ob^eiratiOfis  on  the  word  I/u»m- 
parabie.  DtxiUsMble  is  a  compound  of  our 
qiirn^  Ui^  therefore  retains  the  accent  of 
tjK5  verb  from  which  it  is  formed  (501) 
S^c  AcADBMY,  DispuTABLB,  and  Re 

SOLUBLE.  .  • 

DlssouuBiLiTt,  dls-^HA-blri-ti.   8. 

.Liablenesft  to  suffer  a  tUaunion  of  parts. 
To  Dissolve,  diz-z6lv'.  v.  a.  (424). 


To  dcstfoy  this  form  of  any  thing  by  dis- 
uniting^ the  parto ;  tp  loqse,  to  break  the 
ties  of  any  tlung  i  to  break,  up  assemblies ; 
to  b^ak  an  enchantment ;  to  be  relaxed 
by  pleasure.  : 

'to  Dissolve,  dlz-zolv'.  v.  n.  Tobe 
melted  J  to  fidl  to  nothing  i  to  melt  away 
in  pleasure. 

DissoLv>:iiT,dlz-z&rvfot.  a.  Having 
the  power  of  dissolving  or  melting, 

DissoLvfc^T,dlz-z6l'vent,8.  Thepow 
er  of  disumting  the  parts  of  any  ti^iig. 

liissoLVKB,diz-z6l'v4r.  5.  Thatwhich 
JAs  the  power  af  dissolving. 

DissoLviBLE,  diz-z61'v^-bl.  a.  Liable 
US  perish  by  dissblutJpn. 

OC?  U  this  word  and  iU  etymon,  must  be 
written  DiMsohible  and  SolvihU,  and  not 

ha  compounds  in  Latin  are  of  tlie  third 
corijugttdcm,  Olid  fofm  their  personal  and 
iempo^A  variationji  by  assuming  i,  there  is 
no  reason  why^w/vaW^shouldbe  vrtritten 
with  a  as  it  sunds  in  Jehnson,  who,JK)t- 
■^-ithstaadiBg^  he  writes  Biwdnablt  hert 
with  an  i,  yet  in  bis  exi^anation  of  the 
eivmoloey  of  IndUfbodbU^  ieUs  us  it  is 
formed  Som  la,  and  J}u9olwthit  with  an  a, 

DissoLVTK,  dis's64^.  a.  Loose, 
<. wanton*  debfuiched*   ■ 

Dissolutely,  d'is'sA-Wfte-1^  ad. 
Loosely,  in  debauchery. 


(«oo9eiiess,huuty  of  manners,  debauchery* 
ufssoLUTioM,  dls^6-l&'ahfln.  a.  The 
act  of  liquefying  by  heat  or  moisture ;  thi^ 
sta^eofbeingliquefied;  destroctionofai^ 
thing  by  the  separation  of  its  parts  j  death, 
the  resoltition  of  the  bod/  into  its  constitd- 
em  elements;  destruction;  (he  actofbreak- 
,  ing  up  an  assembly ;  looseness  of  manners. 
iDissoNANCK,  dU's^^Q&nfee*  s.    A  mix* 

ture  of  harsh,  UnharmonioUs  sounds. 

Dissonant,  dis's^-nfint.    a.     Harsh) 

tlnhirmonioQS ;  incon^ous,  disagreeing. 

To  Dissuade,  dis-swide'.  v.  a.  (331V 

To  divert  by  reason  or  hnpoitanity  ftom 

any  thing. 

DissuADEft,  dls-swA'dir.  s.  (98).    ite 

that  dissuades. 
Dissuasion,  dls-swA'chikn.  ».  (451). 
Urgency  of  reason  oir  importunity  against 
any  thing. 
Dissuasive, dls-sw4'8lv.  a. (428).  De- 

hortatory,  tending  to  persuade  against. 
Dissuasive,  dls-sw4'slv.    s.     Argu- 
mentto  turn  the  mindofffrom  any  purpofe. 
Dissyllable^    dis'sil-li-U.     a.       A 

word  of  two  syllables. 
Distaff,  disW.  s.     The  staff  frcan 
which  the  flax  is  drawn  i^  gunning  •  it  ia 
used  as  an  emblem  of  the  female  sex.^ 
To  DisTAiN,  dU-t4ne'.  v.  a.    To  stain, 

to  tinge  ;  to  l^lot^to  suUy  with  infamy. 
Distance,  dls'tSnse.  s.  Distance  is 
space  considered  between  any  two  beingsj 
renioteness  in  place ;  the  space  kept  be- 
tween two  antagonists  in  fencing ;  a  spactt 
thorked  on  tlie  course  where  horses  run ; 
space  of  time ;  remoteness  in  time ;  re- 
spect, distant  behaviout;  retraction  <^ 
kmdness,  reserve.  ^ 

Td  Distance,  dis'tinse.  v.  a.  To 
plac^  remotely,  to  throw  off  from  the 
view  i  toleave  behind  at  a  race  the  len^ 
of  a  Instance. 
Distant, dis'tftnt.  a.  Reftioteinplace; 
remote  in  time  cithet  past  or  ftitufe  j  re- 
served ;  not  obvious. 
Di*T ASTK,  dls-tiste'.  8.   Disgust ;  dis* 

like  ;  alienation  of  affection, 
To  Distaste,  dis-t4ate*.  v.  a*     To 
fill  the  mouth  with  naiiseoasness ;  to 
dislike,  to  loathe }  to  offend,  to^disgust. 
Distasteful,  dia-tAste'ftd.  a.    Nau- 
seous to  the  palate,  disgttttirig;  offensive, 
unpteasing. 
Distemper, dla-t^m'p^.s.  Adiseaac, 
a   mahuly ;   bkd  constitution  of  mind, 
d^ravity  of  iiielkiatioiti:  uAeasittess. 
To  Distemper,  dia-tem'p4r.  ▼.  a.  Te 
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diaiease  ;  to  disorder ;  to  disturb ;  to  de- 
stroy temper  or  moderation. 

DisTKMPORATE,  dis-t^iA'pAr-'^te.  a. 
(91).    Immoderate. 

Di  s  T  E  M  p  E  R  A  Tu  R  E,dls-t^m'p6r-il-tAre. 
8.  Intemperateness,  excess  6f  heat  or 
cold ;  perturbation  of  the  mind. 

To  Distend,  dis-t^nd'.  v,  a.  To 
streteE  out  in  breadth. 

Distent,  dli-lent'.  s.  The  space 
through  which  any  thing  is  ^read. 

Distention,  dis-t^n'shCiii.  a.  The  act 
of  stretching  in  breadth  $  breadth ;  space 
occupied. 

Distich,  dis'tik.  s.  (353)«  A  couplet, 
a  couple  of  lines. 

To  Distil,  dis-til'.  v.  n.  To  drop,  to 
fall  by  drops  ;  to  flow  gently  and  silently : 
to  use  a  still. 

To  Distil,  dls-tir.  v.  a.  To  let  fell 
In  drops  ;  to  draw  by  distillation. 

Distillation,  dis-til-li'shfin.  s.  The 
act  of  dropping,  or  falling  in  drops  ;  tlie 
act  of  pouring  out  in  drops  ;  that  which 
falls  in  drops  ;  the  act  of  distilling  by  fii'e  ; 
t)ie 'Substance  drswihby  the  still. 

Distillatory,  dis4ll']&-t6r*^.  a. 
(512).    Belonging  to  distillation. 

Distiller,  dls-ulliir.  «.  One  who 
practises  tlie  trade  of  distilling ;  one  who 
makes  pernicious  inflammatory  spirits. 

Distiluekt,  dls-tirm^nt.  s.  That 
which  is  di-awn  by  distillation. 

Distinct,  dis-tingkt'.  a.  (408),     Dif- 

.  i^rent  i  apart ;  clear,  unconfused ;  mai*ked 
out,  specified. 

DisTiJ5CTioN,dls-tlngk'sli(in.  s.  Note 
of  difference ;  honourable  note  of  supe- 
riority i  that  by  which  one  diflers  from 
anoUier;  divisions  into  difTerent  parts; 
notation  of  difference  between  things 
seemingly  the  same. 

Distinctive,  dis-tin^k'tlv.  a*  That 
which  makes  distinction  or  difference  ] 
ha\ing  the  power  to  distinguish. 

Distinctively,  dis-tingk'tiv-16.  ad. 
In  right  order,  not  confusedly. 

Distinctly,  dls-tingkt'l^.  ad.  Kct 
confusedly ;  plainly,  clearly. 

Distinctness, dis'^'ingkl'n ^8. 8.  N ice 


mark ;  to  discern  critically,  to  Judge ;  tm^ 

constitute  difference,  to  specificate ;  tm 

make  known  or  eminent. 
To  Distinguish, dls-ting'gwlsh.  v.  n. 

To  make  distinction,  to  find  or  show  tlie 

difference. 
DistimguishablX,    dls-tlng'gwlsh-a- 

bl.  a.    Capable  of  being  distinguisli- 

ed ;  worthy  of  note,  worthy  of  regard. 
Distinguished,  dis-ting'gwlsht. 

(359).  part.  a.  Eminent,  extraordinary. 
DisTiNcuisHER,  dis-4ing'gwish*Jir.  s. 

A  jwUcious  obsci^er,  one  that  accurately 

discerns  one  thing  from  another ;  he  that 

separates  one  thing  from  another  by  pro> 

per  marks  of  diversity. 
Distinguishing  LY,     dls-tlng'gwlsh- 

Ing-I^.  ad.     With  distinction. 

DiSTlNCUISHMENT,  -     dib-tUlg^gwlsh^ 

m^nt.  s.    DistinctioDy  observation  <^ 

difference. 
To  Distort,  dls-t^Srt'.  v. a.  To  wrKhe, 

to  twist,  to  deform  by  irrejpilar  motions ;. 

to  put  out  of  the  true  direction  or  potture ; 

to  wrest  from  tlie  true  meaning. 
Distortion,  dls-tdr'sh^. 8.  Irregular 

motion,  by  which  the  face  is  writhed,  or 

the  parts  disordered. 
To  Distract,  dls-trikt'.  v.  a.    Part. 

pass.  Distracted,  anciently  Distraaght. 

To  pull  different  ways  atonce;  to  separate, 

to  divide ;  to  perplex ;  to  make  mad. 
Distractedly,    dis-tr&k't^-16.    ad. , 

Madlj-,  fi-antickly. 

DlSTRACTEDNESSydlMdUl't^dHI^S.  6. 

The  state  of  being  distracted,  madness. 

Distraction,  dls-trdk'sh^n.  8.  Con- 
fusion, state  in  which  tlie  attention  ia 
called  diflerent  ways ;  perturbation  of 
mind ;  frantickness,  loss  of  the  wits  i 
tumult,  difieience  of  sentiments. 

To  Distrain,  dis-tr&ne^  v*  a.  To 
seize. 

To  Distrain,  dls-tr^e'.  t.  n.  To 
make  seizxire. 

Distrainer, dls-tr&'n^r.  8.(98).  He 
that  seizes. 

DibTRAiNT,  dls'tr4nt^  8.    Stistire. 

Distraught,  dis4r&vv t'.  part.  a.  Dis- 
tiacted.    LitUe  used. 


observation  of  the  diiierence  between ;  Distress,  dih-tr68'.   8.      The  act  of 


things  i  such  separation  of  things  as  makes 
tliem  easy  to  be  observed. 
To  Distinguish,  dlB-ting'gwlsh.  v.  a. 
(340).  To  note  the  diversity  oftbinga;  to 


making  a  legal  seizure  s  a  compulsion,  by 
which  a  man  is  assured  to  ap|.car  in  court 
or  to  pay  a  debt ;  the  thing  seized  by  law ; 
calamity,  misery,  misfortune, 
separate  from  others  by  some  markof  ho*  To  Distress,  di&-ir£s'.  \*  a.  To  prc- 
nuur  ;  to  divide  by  proper  notes  of  diver* '  secute  by  law  to  a  seizure  ;  to  hai  Ma,  t« 
sity  i  to  kAOW  onQ  from  another  by  anyl    make  misenJ^le. 
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PxsTBKssFUL^  dlMrte'iiU.  a.  Full  of 
trouble,  full  of  miwerj. 

To  Distribute^  dls'trlb'i&le.  v.  a.  To 
dinde  «iii5on|^t  more  than  two,to  deal  out 

DisTRiBUTiow,dl»-tr*-b6-sh(kn.8.  The 
act  of  difltributing  or  dealing  out  to 
others ;  act  of  giving  in  charity. 

DisTBiBUTivB,  dls-trlb'6-tlv.  a.  As- 
signing to  each  other  their  proper  portions. 

DisTRiBUTivKLY,  dis-trib'^-tlv-li.  ad. 
By  dsitribtition ;  singly^  particularly. 

District,  dis'trikt.  b.  The  circuit 
within  which  a  man  may  be^ompelled  to 
appearance ;  circuit  of  authority,  province! 
region,  country,  territory. 

ToDis'iRUST,dis-tr(kst'.  v. 


.  a.    To  re- 
gard with  diffidence,  not  to  trust 
DisTRusT,dis*tr<lst'.  s.  Lossofcrcdit, 

loss  of  confidence,  suspicion. 
DisTS  usTFULj  dis-trdst'f&l.  a.    Apt  to 
distrust,  suspicious ;  diffident  of  himself, 
timorous. 
DisTRtTSTFULLT,  dls-trAst'f6l-li.   ad. 
Txi  a  distrustfol  manner. 

D15TRTJSTFULMESS,  ,  dls-triist'ftil-n^s. 
8.  The  state  of  beiiig  distrustful,  want  of 
confidence. 

To  Disturb,  dls-t^rb'.  v.  a*  To  per- 
plex, to  disqmet ;  to  put  into  irregular 
motions ;  to  interrupt,  to  binder. 

Disturbance,  dis-t{kr1>dnse.  s.  Inter- 
TuptioD  of  tranquillity;  confusion,  disor- 
der  i  tumult. 

DisTURBER^d1s-tAr1i)ar.  8.  A  violator 
of  peace,  he  tHU  causes  tumults  ;  he  that 
causes  perturbation  of  mind. 

To  DisTURU,  dls'tArn'.  v.  a.  To  turn 
oir.    Kot  used. 

DtsvALUATioK,  dlz-viN&-&'shdn.  s. 
Disgrace,  diminution  of  reputation. 

To  Dis  VALUE,  diz-vil'u.  v.  a.  To  un- 
dervalue. 

Disunion,  di&'JiW-^ii.  s.  Separation, 
disjunction ;  breach  of  concord. 

lO*'  Seme  curious  inspector  may,  perhaps, 
wonder  way  I  have  given  diwiion,  diguse^ 
&c.  the  pure  t  and  not  the  2,  since  I  liave 
laid  it  dovrn  as  a  general  rule  under  the  pre-  \ 
po.sitive  particle  Du^  Uiat  the  *  immedi- 
ately before  the  accent,  when  a  vowel  be- 
gins the  next  s}  Uable,  Is  alwa)s  Hat ;  but  it 
uKikSt  be  remembered,  that  long  u  in  these 
words  is  not  a  pure  vowel  (8) :  not  that  I 
Hunk  the  s,  in  this  case,  would  be  palpa- 
Uv  wraotfl^ •,  for,  though  long  u  maybe  call- 
ed a  seniiconsonant,  it  is  sufficiently  vocal 
to  make  the  #,  or  «,  souihI,  in  theiie  words, 
perfecdy  adifiietenv — See  D is. 


To  Disunite,  dla-ft-nltc'.  v.  a.     Tor 

separate,  to  divide  ;  to  part  friends. 
To  Disunite,  dls-{l-nite'.  v.  n.  To  &I1 

asunder,  to  become  separate. 
DistJNiTT,  dls-i£l'n£-t6.  8.    A  state  of 

actual  separation. 
DisusAGE,  dis-^'zAje.  s.  (90).     The 

gradual  cessation  of  use  or  custom. 
DisusE,dls*use'.  8.(437).  Cessation  of 

use,  want  of  practice ;  cessation  of  custom. 
To  Disuse,  dis-iize'.  v.  a.  To  cease  to 

make  use  of;  to  disaccustom. 
To  DisvoucH,  diz-v66tsh'.  v.  a.     To 

destroy  the  credit  of,  to  contradict. 
Ditch,  dltsh.  s.    A  trench  cut  in  the 

ground  usually  between  fields ;  any  long 

narrow  receptable  of  water;  U^e  moat 

with  which  a  town  is  surrounded. 
To  Ditch,  dltsh.  v.  a.    To  make  a 

ditch. 
Ditcher,  dltsh'^.  s.    One  who  digs 

ditches. 

DlTH7BAMBICR,dlM-^-rdm1>lk.  8.     A 

song  in  honour  of  Bacchus ;  any  poem 
written  with  wildness. 

Dittany,  dh^td-n^.  s.     An  herb. 

DiTTiED,  ditYid.  a.  (382).  Sungi 
adapted  to  musick. 

Ditty,  dlt't^.  s.  A  poem  to  be  sung^ 
a  song. 

Div  AN,d^-v^',  s.(124).  The  council 
of  the  Oriental  Princes;  any  council 
assembled. 

To  Divaricate,  dl-vir'i-kAte.  v.  m 
(125).    To  be  parted  into  two. 

Divarication,  di-v4r-^-ki'sh{b.  a. 
Partition  into  two ;  division  of  opinions. 

To  Dive,  dive.  v.n.  To  sink  volunta- 
rily under  water  j  to  go  deep  into  any 
question,  or  science. 

Diver,  di'v Ar.  s.  One  that  sinks  vo- 
Itmtarily  under  water ;  one  that  goes  un- 
der water  to  search  for  any  thing ;  be  tliat 

^  enters  deep  into  knowledge  or  study. 

To  Diverge,  d^i-verje'.  v.  n.  (124). 
To  tend  various  ways  from  one  point. 

DivLKGKNT,  d^-v6r'jent.  a.  (124). 
Tending  to  various  parts  from  one  point. 

Divers,  di'v^rz.  a.     Several,  sundry,. 

more  than  one. 
Diverse,  di'virse.  a.  DifTe rent  from 
anotlier ;  different  from  itself,  multiform ; 
in  ditierent  du'ections. 
Diversification,  di-vir-s^-U-ki' 
sh^n.  s.  The  uct  of  ch^ngin^  forms 
or  qualities  ;  variation,  \  kriegaiion ;  va- 
riety of  forms,  multiftiraity;  change, 
aUcratioh. 
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inake  ffiltei-eht  frortl  afmth^r,  te  distin- 


guish ;  to  ma^  dtflereAt  BfcM  iHtW,  tb 
vuriegate. 


distributer,  he  who  d^ids  oiit  to  eiih 


Bis  share ;  a  liUln&'itEfr ;  a  paticnlflr  kind 
of  compasses. 


I>ivERSK>N,cl^-vftr'shdn.d;(134).  Thtf  Dividual,  dd-vid'i4l, or  d*.vid'ji&H4l. 
actoftuminganythingofffroinitscotirie;'     a.  (293)  (3r6).    DiTided,  ^ibredj  or 
th*  caMsfe  by  \rlilch  any  tiling  is  turned frotii      partjcipftted  ih  cmfimon  ^hh  tfth6rft. 
itspropercoiirseort^n^ncy;spOrt,80ine- DiViNATioK,  dh'-t-nA'shftn.  s.  (530), 
thing  that  unbends  the  mind ;  in  war,  th4      Pr^idlction  or  fbreiel)h1|^ of  fimii*  thittgs. 

'  act  or  purpose  of'  drawing  the  enemy  off,  Dxvine,  d^'-rlne".  a.  (124).    Pflrtaljn^ 


frqTti  some  desigri,  bv  tlireatening  or  at- 
tiCking  a  distant  part. 

'DivERsiTy,d$-ver'sd-tS.s.  UifFeronccf 
dissiifiilitudfe,  variety. 

DivERsRLt,  di^•e^s-]e.  ad.  tn different 
idiray^,  vsirtotislv. 

Tb  DiVEi^T,  d^-v<5rt^  v.  a.  (124).    To 

■  turn  of?i>oih  s^y  directiori  or  course  ;  to 
draw  forces  to  a  diffierent  part ;  to  with- 
draw the  fhind ;  to  please,  to  cshilaratc. 

Diver  TER,  d^-v^r'tAr.s.  s.    Any  thing 

'  thkt  <Everli  or  alleviales. 

To  DivERTisEjdi-v^r'tb,  v.  li.  To 
8p6ft,  t6  artluse,  to  divert. 

f£j*  Dr.  Jditfsoff  stems  to  have  accented  this 
word  on  the  last  syllable,  in  compliance 
witHia»verb  aOftertist,  ivhitK  id  elafcfly 
eflbe  same  ferrri,  and  thfei^efofe  he  thought 
ought  to  be  accented-in  th6  saYne  mtttmer. 
But  by  nlkddiigiAk«r^MC«nlbtiii  inafccefttii- 
ation  to  adnxrtUe,  we  make  the  general  nde 
stoop  to  the  exception,  ralh«rthan  the  ex- 
ception to  tiiegeheral  rule.  For  in  all  verbs 
dfthree  or  more  syllables, where  the  termi- 
nation isc  is  Only  the  verbal  formatimi,  and 
dot's  liftt  beking  to  the  root,  we  never  find 
the  accent  ofi  it ;  as  aititise^  exercise,  epi' 

tOftUTttj  &C.— Sefe  At>VE*tl5iMENT. 

DivERTis»>iKiyT,  d^-tdr'th-ment.  .s. 

DivfettJcA,  defight. 

DrrEifrivE,dft-v^t*'tiv.  a.  Kecfeative, 
amusive. 

To  DtvEsr,  d^-v^6t'  ^.  a.  (124).  To 
strii^,  to  rtiakfe  ridced: 

IhvESTUR£,di-v6s'tsliure«8»    Theact 

of  putting  off. 
.  IhviDABLE,d*-vl'di-bI.  a.   That  may 
be  separated.  . . 

DiviDANT,  d^-vi'dSnt.  a.  Different, 
separate.    Not  used. 

To  Divide,  d^-vide'.  v.  a.  (124).  To 
part  one  whole  intodifferent  pieces ;  10  se- 
parate ;  to  disunite  by  discord  5  to  deal 
out,  to  give  in  shares. 

To  Divide,  u£-vide'.  v.n.  To  part,  to 
sunder,  to  break  friendship. 

DiviDKTf D^ div'^-dend.  s.  A  share,  the 
part  allotted  in  division  ;  di\'idend  is  the 
number  given  to  be  parted  dt  divided. 

DiviBEB,  d^-vi'diir.  s.  (,98).     That 


of  the  iiatitrc  of  God ;  prob^kling  frcto 
God,  not  niiural,  n(A  human ;  esceUeflit  lA. 
a  stlpreme  -degree  ;  presagMtil. 

Divine,  d^-vinc'.  s.  A  miiuster  of 
the  gospel,  a  priest,  aclcrgyifuui ;  il  man 
skilled  ixrdirviriity,  K  tlieotogim. 

To  Diviw«,  divine',  v.  a^    Tor  forc- 

.  tel,  to  forekriow. 

To  Divine,  d*-vinc'.  v.  h.  To  mtcr 
prognostication ;  to  feel  presaf«8 ;  to  cob- 
jecuire,  to  guess.  ... 

Divinely,  d^-vine1^.  ad.  By  the 
ajpency  or  influence  of  God  ;  exoeUently, 
in  the  supreme  de^e ;  in  a  manner  not- 
ing a  deity. 

DiviNENEsSjd^-viiie'n^.  s.  Divinity, 
participation  of  the  divine  nature ;  excel- 
lence in  the  supreme  degree. 

Diviner,  di-viWr.  s.  (98).  6nc  that 
professes  divination,  or  tlie  art  of  reveal- 
ing occult  tilings  by  supernatural  means  ; 
conjfccturer,  gtifeSser. 

Drviii«REss,  di-vtee'ris.  s.  A  pro- 
phetess, 4 

tfrviNiTY,  d^-v1n'64fc.  8.  (illl>  Par. 
ticipa\ioh  of  the  nature  and  excellence  of 
God,  deity,  godhead;  the  Deity,  the 
Sitpfeme  Bemg;  celestial  being;  the 
science  of  divine  things,  theolc^. 

Divisible,  d^-viz'^^1.  a.  (124).  Ca- 
pable of  being  divided  into  pai  ts,  aepara** 

Divisibility, d^-vlz-d-b11'^-tA.8,  The 
quality  of  trdmitting  diviuoii. 

DivisiBLEKESs,<Ke^vk'c-!Si-n^s.  s.  Di- 
visibiUt)'. 

DiifiSiON,  d^-vlsh'6n.  s.  The  act  of 
dividing  any  thing  into  parts  j  the  state  of 
being  mvided ;  that  by  which  any  tiding  is 
kept  apart,  partition ;  tlie  part  which  is  se- 
parated from  tlie  rest  by  dividing ;  disiu>i- 
on,  difference  j  parts  into  which  a  discourse 
isdistiributed ;  space  between  tltc  noleb  of 
niusick,  just  time  ;  in  ai  »thmetick,  the  se- 
panitiun  or  parting  of  any  number  or 
quantity  given,  into  ajiy  parts  assigned. 

Divisor,  dd-vi'ztir.  s.  {\^^X'  '^^ 
number  givcn^  bgr  which  the  dividend  H 
divided. 
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paralum,  disuiuon ;  the  sentence  by  vd^cb 
TftDfya^ti^,  qirvAj^r.  y»a.  To  ^pa- 
fbrce  asun^cr^  t9  ue^^ie  by  ▼)Qlen9^. 
vorce,  separation  of  mapriage.    ^ 

or  cause  which  produces  divorce  qt  Re- 
paration. 
Diuretic K/dl-fr-pftt'ik.  a.  Havi?;\^the 

pawer  if}^  ^V3ffik.e  oriQCL 
DiURNAWdi-^al.  ^.  (116).   Relat- 

m|f  V>  4^  4*y  5  constituting  the  day ;  jjcr* 

fctinea  in  a'day,  dajty. 
DivRNAi.,  di-diPnlLl.  s.  A  journal,  a 

dagr-book. 
DiusNABLT,  dWr'niU-^.    ad.    Dailf, 

every  day. 
I^uTt^RiiriT%di-<l-tdr'aM6.8\  Length 

of  dufi^jtion. 
To'Dxvvlge,  dfe^viSljc';  V.  a.  Tp  pub 

Hs^,  to  mal^e.pttblick ;  to  proclaim. 
Divuj^&RR,  d6-yftl'jjir..  a.  (96).'  A  pub- 
'  BAcT.  '      ^ 

PivuLs^ON,di&-Tdrsh(in<  s.  The  act  of 

'  Illocking  away. 
To  BizEHy  di'z^i.  V.  9,.  (103).  To  dress, 

to  deck. 
Btzzi]iEs%d!z'z^-t^s,  s.  Giddi^e^^s. 

PizzT,  dU'z^*  &  Giddy,^  causing  gj^^- 
diness ;  Uioujg^htlcss. 

To  Qizs^x  t4i^'^-  v.i^  To  wh^rl  rowdj 
to  make  giddy. 

To  Do,  doA.  V.  a*  (164),  To.px^acl^ 
or  act  aay  tbin|^.  $[^mx^  ^  bad ;  to  ppirforip^ 
to  achieve ;  to  execute,  to  dilsphArge ;  to 
finish,  to  end;  w  cpncA.ud<j,  tp  a<jttljp. 

To  D6^  d66^  V.  n.  To,  act  oy  bph^pe  in 
any  roaimer  w^ll  or  il ;  to  ni^e  aij  pn^, 
to  conclude;  to  cease  to  bq  concerned 
v^Hu  to  cei^  tp  c&T^  about ;  te  fare>  to 
be  witlire^fard  fo  sickness  or  Health,  as, 
Ho«F  do  you  do  ?  To  do  is  used  for  any 
rerb  to  aaae  the  repetition  of  the  word  j 
as,  I  shaU  come ;  bat  if  I  do JUt,  gamtvay ; 
tliat  tsi  '^  K  eovnti  oat  Do  ifi  a>  word  of 
Y;eh^m^i«t  eoimfnand.  gr  e«rii«i|;  r^qiie^ ; 
u$.  Help  me,  do4  TAflka  ki^te,  do. ! 

9ociBLK,d4R'^bI.a.  (4^).  Ttai;tabk;, 
d«KnV&,  e;ux  to  b^  tnughL 

a2>lcneas,  docility. 
DociJLE^  dAsVil.  a.  (140).  TeachaM<:j 

camlymstnvi^fl,  tractable. 
Cj*  Mr.  Sberi^anr  Mr.  Na^s,  ^^^.  Scott, 


^  )-^  ;»^-p6M  a-^*^i>.  THIS. 

I^c.  sj^,  wd  Mf.  P-^try,  wnkf  tii«  fl^t 
syUohJU:  Qt  t^a  wp^  sbPI^  «nd  Buchvian 
only  mAkfii^  it  Ipngr.^See  1 1^  do  oil. 

Poc  xn-^  Y,  d6-8U'i^wt6.  a.  Aptx^e^ji  tftbc 
taught,  rcadin«4|s  tQ  kfm. 

Oqck,  d^tL.  a.  A^  heiliu 

QocK,  d&|(>  9«  The  atump  of  the  tul, 
whitii  remain*  i^ftar  docking. 

QacK)  d^«  a.  A  place  vhere  iniler 
is  let  hn  or  ou%  at  pkosure,  where  sfaipi 
ase  buUl  or  laid  up. 

ToDocK,  d4k.  v.a.  To-cut  oflf  atail^ 
to  cul  a»y  tiling  short ;  to  cut  olTa  rcck«> 
oiung » *<>- ^  ^  ^'^'F  "^  ^  dock. 

Docket,  dok'it.  8.  (99).  A  direetbi) 
tittd  upoti  goods,  a  Mgnmasy  of  » larger 
writing. 

DocToja,  d&k't4r*  a.  .(166).  Om  thai 
kM  ^^  tktc  )vgh«at  degroft  m  the  fkaoU 
ties  of  divinity,  law,  er  pkypick  i  m  soioe 
u^ivers^itie^thiiy  have  dp^o^  of  ^lusickt 
a  physician,  one  who  undertakes, t|)e  ci^re 

ToDocTpK,d6k'tCir.  T.a.  Tc^pjbywk, 

to  cure. 
DocTQR^t)  d6Vtc>-ral.  a.  Relating  Iq 

the  degree  of  a  doctor . 
DocTORALLT,    dok't^riW..  a4»    Bi 

mW^^K  *>f  a  docU)r. 
Doc TOB SHIP,  d^k'tuF'-shlp.  s.    Tlic 

r^l^  of  docto^. 
DocTUiNAL,  dvli'tn(;-n4l.  a.  Contain- 
ing;''dKytrine  ;  pertaijiinQ  to  the  act  ^ 

mearis  of  teaching 
DocT^iNALLY,  (^'tve-nui-^.  a^.    1*1 

the  form  of  doctrine,  positively. 
DocTiUNi5>  dfik'triij.  a,  {140>    TTi^ 

principles  or  positions  of  auy  s^ct  or  mas- 
ter; the  act  of  teaching. 
Document,  d^k^u-m^nt.  s.  Precept^ 

kistruction,  di;^ctio|i. 
Dodder,  d6d'dfirv  a.    (98).   A  plant 
,  which  winds  itself  about  other  plants, 

and  dra-^s  the  chief  pi^rt  of  its  nourisl^- 

ment  from  them. 
Dodecagon,  d^£k'a-gun.  s.  A  figure 

of  twelve  sidc0. 
ro  DoDCK,  dodje.  v.  n.  To  use  craft; 

to  shift  place  as  another  approaches ;  to 

pW  h»l  andkibse,  to  raise  expectations 

and  disappoint  them. 

DoixM  Ai(9  dM*m&n.  a*  (a^).  Tine  name 

of  a  fish. 
Doe',  d4  s*    A  abe  doinxy  the  f(»iiAle  of 

a  buck. 
Doer,  d66'i\r.  a.  (296).  One  that  doea 

any  thing  good  or  bad. 
Does,  dOz.  (296).  Th^  third  person 
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ST  (559).— F4te,  ftr,  fill,  ftt  ;--nii,  itiW  ;-«pbe,  pin  j— 


from  Do,  fanuliarly  used  for  Doth,  which 
is  now  ^rown  solemn  and  alinost  obsolete. 

To  Doff,  d6f.  v.  a.  To  strip,  to  put 
away,  to  jyet  rid  of;  to  delay,  to  refer  to 
another  time.    Obsolete. 

Dog,  d^g;.  s.  A  domestick  animal  re- 
markably various  in  his  species ;  a  con- 
stellation called  SiriuB,  or  Canicula,  rising 
and  setting*  with  the  snn  during  tlve  dog- 
days  ;  a  reproachful  name  for  a  man. 

To  boo,  d^g.  V.  a.  To  follow  any  one, 
'  watching  him  with  an  insidious  design. 

Doo-TEKTH,  dog't^^M.s,  fhe  teeth  in 
the  hiunan  head  next  to  the  grinders,  the 
eye  teeth. 

Dog-trick,  dftg'trlk.  s.  An  ill  turn, 
surly  or  brutal  treatment. 

DoGBA.NE,d6gl)4ne.  8.  Anherb* 

Dog-briar,  d6g'bri-ir.  s.  The  briar 
that  bears  the  hip. 

DoGCHEAP,  dog'tsh^^p.  s.  Cheap  as 
dog's  meat. 

Dog -OATS,  d6g'd4ze.  s.  The  days  in 
which  the  dog-star  rises  and  sets  with 
the  sckn. 

Doge,  dije.  »•  The  title  of  the"  chief 
magistrate  of  Venice  and  Genoa. 

Dogfish,  d^'fish.  s.   A  shark. 

DooFLY,  d6g'flb  s.  A  voracious  biting 
fly.  * 

Dogged,  ddgVW.  a.  (366).  Sullen, 
sour,  morose,  iU-humotired,  gloomy. 

Doggedly,  d6g'gW-l6.  ad.  Sullenly, 
gloomily. 

Doggedmess,  cl6g'g^d-n^s.  s.  Gloom 
of  mind,  sullenness. 

Dogger,  dog'gAr.  s.  (98).  A  small 
ship  with  one  mast 

DaOGRREL,d6g'gr61.  s.  Mean,  worth- 
less verses. 

DoGGiSKf  ddg'glsh.  a.  Currish,  brutal. 

DoGHEARTfcD,  d6g'h&r-t^d.  a.  Cruel, 
pitiless,  malicious. 

DoGHOLE,  d6g'h6le.  s.  A  vile  hole. 

DoGKEMNEL,  d6g'k^n-ndl.  s.  >A  little 
hut  or  house  for  dog^. 

DoGLous£,d6g'l6{ise.  s.  An  insect  that 
harbours  on  dogs. 

Dogma,  d6g'ma.  s.  Established  prin- 
ciple, settled  notion. 

Dogmatical,  d6g-miC'6-kiL     7 

DoGMATicK,d6g.ra4t'lk.  (509).  J 
Authoritative,  magisterial,  positive. 

Dogmatically,  d6g.m4t'i-k4l-*.  ad. 
Magisterially,  posiUvely. 

Dogmatic  ALNEss,d6g-mit'i-kftl«n^s. 
8.  MagisterialMis,  mock  aothori^. 


a. 


Dogmatist,  d6g'mi-tlst.  s.  A  ma|^s« 
terial  teacher,  a  bold  advancer  of  princi- 
ples. . 

To  Dogmatize,  d6g'mi-tize.  v.  n.  To 
asseit  positively ;  to  teach  ma^sterially. 

Dogmatizer,  d&g'm&-ti-zur.  s.  An 
asserter,  a  magisterial  teacher. 

DoGRosE,  d6g'r6ze.  s.  The  flower  of 
the  hip. 

DoGSLEEP,  d6g^sl^£p.  s.  Pretended 
sleep. 

DoGSMEAT,dAgz^m^te.  s.  Refuse,  vile 
stuff. 

DoGSTAR,  d6g'st&r.  s,  Thestarwhich 
gives  liame  to  tlie  dog-days. 

DoGSTooTH,  d6gz't6d/A.  s.  Aplant. 

Dogtrot,  d6g'tr6t.  «.  A  gentle  trot 
like  that  of  a  dog. 

Dogwsart,  d6g-w6'r^.  a,  Tire^  as  a 
dog. 

Dogwood,  dt^yriid,  s.^  See  Corns* 
liaot-Cberry. 

Doilt,  d^^'i^.-s.  A  species  of  >voollen 
staff. 

Doings,  ddd'Sngz.  s.  Things^  done* 
events,  transactions ;  feats,  actions  good 
or  b^ ;  stir,  bustle,  tumult. 

Doit,  d6U.  s.  A  smjiJl  piece  of  moqej. 

Dol£,  d^Ie.  s.  The  act  of  distribatin^ 
or  dealing;  any  thing  dealt  out  or  diatri- 
b>ited;  provisions  or  money  digLributed 
.  in  charity ;  Krief,  sorrow,  mSery.' 

To  Dole,  dSUe.  v.  a.  To  deal,  todhtri- 
bute. 

Dolefvl,  d6le'{iSl.  a.  Sdirowfbl,  ex- 
pressing grief;  melancholy,  afflicted,  feel- 
ing grief 

Dolefully,  dole'f&l-l£.  ad.  In  a  dote* 
fal  manner. 

DoLE?t'LyEss,d6le'fSlHi<&s.  s«  Sorrow, 
m^anchoiy ;  dismalneas, 

DoLESoME,  d^e'sAm.  a.  Melancholy, 
gloomy^  dismal 

DoLEsoMELY,  dile'sAsi-l^  ibd.  In  a 
dolesome  manner. 

DoLESoMENEss,  d&le'si^^i}^.  s. 
Glotfny»  aelancholy. 

DoLK,  ddlw  8.  A  tittle  gkV^  puppet. 

Xj'This  word  ought  to  be  vrritten  with  one  / 
only:  for  the  reasons^^ee  Principles,  406^ 

Dollar,  doH^r.  s.  (418).  A  Dutch 
and  Germin  cohi  of  dinerentvahie,  from 

.  about  two  shillings  and  six-pence  to  four 
and  si^^^nce  sterling. 

UoLORiFicK,  dM-o-nrik*  a.  (530), 
That  which,  causes  grief  or  pai9. 

Dolorous,  d6r6-rd8.  -a.  (503).  Sorrow- 
ful^ doleful,  disnui ;  painiul. 
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mdve,  fi6r,  n&t;— t&be,  tAb,  btil ;— ^ ;— pMnd  ;-^A]si,  this. 


BotouB,  dAliir.  s.  (314^.  Grief,  sor- 
row; laxnenUtion,  complaint 

(^  Mr.  Hares,  W.  Johnstoii,  Buchanan,  £1- 
phtneton,  an4  Entick,  make  the  lint  o  in 
this  word  short,  aa  in  Dollar  ;  and  Mr.  She- 
ridan, Mr.  Scott,  Mr.  Perry,  and  Dr.  Aah, 
lottf^,  as  in  Damor :  the  Utter  is,  in  my  opi- 
man,  the  most  analog^ical  (542). 

DoL.PBiN9d6rfin.  s.  A  fish. 

Dolt,  d6lt.  s.    A  heavy  stupid  fellow. 

Doltish,  d&lt^sh.  a.  Stupid,  bloddsh. 

Domain,  d&-In&ne^  s.  Dominion,  em* 

•  pirc ;  possession,  estate. 

DoMK,  d6me.  s.  A  building,  a  house,  a 
fabrick;  a  hemispherical  arch,  a  cupola. 

tCJ*  There  is  astrongpropenslty,  particularly 
in  the  people  of  London,  to  pronounce  this 
word  so  as  tothjme  wi^  roofn/  but  thiajs 
contrary  to  all  our  Dictionaries  which  give' 
the  sound  of  the  Towels,  and  ouf^ht  not  to 
be  su/iered  to  add  to  the  already  too  nume- 
rous exceptions  to  the  general  soimd  of  o. 

DoMESTiCAS^d^-m^s^t^-kil.    > 

boMESTicK,  d6-m^'tik.  > 

Belonging  to  the  house,  not  relating  to 
things  pubUck;  private,  not  open  f  inh&it- 
ing  the  house,  not  wild ;  not  foreign^  intes- 
tine. 

(Xij*  Dr.  Johason  observes,  that  of  Enrlish,  ai 
c€M  living  tongues^  thefe  is  a  double  pro- 
Bonciation,  oqe  cmrsory  and  colloquial,  the 
G||ier  regular  and  solemn.  He  ^ives  no  in- 
stances^ of  this  doubli  prcmunciation ;  and 
it  is  at  first  a  little  difficult  to  conceive  whft 
are  the  words  in  which  thiaolb^rvation  is 
verified.  Solemn  speaking  seems  to  have 
no  efiecrt  a|rin  the  aceented  voxels ;  for, 
let  us.  pronounce  them  as  rapidly  op  as  so- 
lemnfy  as  we  will,  we  cirtainlydo  nt»t 
malseany  changye  in  the  quantity  or  quali- 
ty- of  t'hem-  Tlir  oaly  part  of  the  language 
in  whieit  Dr.  Johason^s  observation  A^ejgis 
true,  is  some  of  the  vowels  when  unaccent- 
ed ,•  and  of  these  the  o-scems  to  undergo 
the  grettest  change  in  consequence  of  so- 
lemnity or  rapidity.  Thus  the  o  m  obey  is, 
ill  solemmspeakiDgf  pronqiuioed  as  long 
and  full  as  m  the  iust  syllable  of  open;  bttt 
in  rapid  and  curvotr  speaking,  as  short  as 
tiie  0  in  Mm.  This  latter  sound,  however, 
must  not  be  given  at  a  model ;  fi>r,  let  the 
pVDnunciation  be  ever  so  rapid  anA  fanAi- 
ar,  there  is  a  eertaiA  elegance  in  giving  the 
«,  in  this  situaiion.  Its  fuJl^  open  sound^  ap- 
proaching to  tnal  which  it  has  when  under 
the  accent ;  and  though  nothing  but  a  deli- 
cacy «f  ear  will  direct  us  to  the  degree  of 
openness  with  which  we  must  pronounce 
the  unaccented  o  in  DomttticM,  Docility^ 
Potential^  Pneetdj  Monaitick,  Monotony  y  &c. 
we  mt^  be  asswed  that  these  vowels  are 


exactly  under  tlVe  same  predicament  ?  and 
can  never  be  pronounced  short  and  shut, 
as  if  written  DommrMtici,  Dottility,  PMen- 
tial.  Sic.  without  hurting  the  ears  of  every 
good  speaker,  and  overturning  the  first 
principles  of  pronunciation  (547)  (548). 

The  same  observations  seem  to  hold  good  of 
the  unaccented  o  m  every  word  ending  in 
nry:  9A  trantUcryy  dilatory,  &c.  The  «  in 
rapid  speaking  certainly  goes  into  short  y, 
as  if  written  traH4/tury,  diltttury,  &c. ;  bgjt  in 
solemn  pronunciation  spproaclv&s  to  the 
accented  open  sound  of  o  in  Florid  «ior^, 
&c.  j  hut  as  the  e  in  these  terminations  ne- 
▼er  admits  of  being  pronounced  miite  so 
open  as  when  ending  a  syllable  belbre  the 
accent,  I  have,  like  Mr.  Sheridan,  given  it 
the  colloquial  sound  of  short  u  (512). — See 
Command. 

To  DoMESTiCATB,  d6*in^^t^-k&te. 
V.  a.  To  make  domestick,  to  withdraw 
from  the  publick. 

Dominant,  d6m^&-nint.  a.  Predomi- 
nant, presiding,  aacendant. 

To  Dominate,  d6m'^-ndte.  v.  a.  To 
predominate,  to  J)revail  over  the  rest. 

Domination, dom-^-D4'shdn.s«  Pow* 
er,  dominion;  t3nranny,  insolent  authority; 
one  highljr  exalted  m  power,  used  of  an» 
gelickoemgfs. 

Dominatob,  d6m^£-nA-t&r.  s.  (521). 
The  presiding  power. 

To  Domineer,  d6m-^-ni^r'.v.]i.  To 
rule  with  insolence,  to  act  without  control. 

Dominical,  d^-mW^-kil.  a*  That 
which  not^s  the  Lard's  day,  or  Sunday. 

Dominion,  d^-mtn^iftn.  s.  (113).  So- 
vereign authority ;  nght  of  possession  or 
use,  without  being  accountable ;  territo- 
17 ;  region,  district ;  predominance,  ascen- 
dant ;  an  order  of  ipigeis. 

Don,  d6n«  s.  The  Spanish  title  for  a 
gentleman. 

To  Don,  d&n.  v.  a*  To  put  on.  Little 
used. 

DoNART,d&'n&'-r^.  s.  A  thhig  given  to 
sacred  uses. 

Donation,  dA-ni'shiin.  s.  The  act  of 
giving  any  thing;  the  grant  by  which  any 
thing  is  given. 

Donative,  d6n'4-tlv.  s.  (503).  A  gift, 
a  largess,  a  present ;  in  law,  a  benefice 
merdy  given  and  collated  by  the  patron  to 
a  man,  without  institution  or  inductioiL 

OC/'  i  have  differed  from  Mr.  Sheridan,  Mr.     \ 
Scott,  W.  Johnston,  and  Entick,  in  the         >^ 
quantity  of  the  vowel  in  the  first  syllable  » 

of  tliis  word,  not  only  as  I  think  it  contrary 
to  tlie  best  usage,  but  as  it  is  at  variance 
with  the  analog)'  of  words  in  this  termina- 

2K 
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$7*  (559)-l-Fite,  ftr,  M,  ftt;— in*^  mit;— pine,  plnj— 
^011.  LctnotthelongaiiantityoftheLatiiij    basket  or  h$f,  one  of  yrhich  hangi 
o  in  Donatio  be  pleadea  in  favour  of  my  op- ' 
ponentfl ;  for  rwavinff  the  utter  uncertainty 
of  ai-guing"  from  the  Latin  quantity  to 


ours)  this  would  prove  that  tlie  a  and  e  in 
the  nrst  syllable  of  Sattative  and  Lenitive 
ought  to  be  long  likewise.  Dr.  Kenrick, 
Dr.  Ash,  aod  Mr.  Perry,  are  on  my  side. 

Done,  din,  part.  pass,  of  the  verb  Do* 

Done,  dAn.  interject.  ,The  word  by 
which  a  wager  is  concluded;  when  a  wager 
is  offered,  he  that  accepts  says  it  is  Done. 

Donor,  d6'n6r.  s.  A  giver,  a  bestower. 

Doodle, d66'dl.  s.  (405).  Atrifler,an 
idler.  A  low  word. 

To  Doom.  d66m.  v.  a.  To  condemn  to 
any  punishment)  to  sentence ;  to  coinmaod 
judicially  or  authoritatively,  to  destine,  to 
command  by  uncontrollable  authority. 

po  DM,  d66m,  h,  Judiciul  sentence,  judg- 
ment; condemnation}  determination  de- 
clared ;  the  state  to  which  one  is  destined ; 
ruin,  destruction. 

Doomsday,  ddcimz'da.  s.  The  day  of 
final  and  universal  judgment ;  the  last, 
the  great  day  j  the  day  of  sentence  or  con- 
demiiutjon. 

DooMSDAY-BooK,  d66mz'di-bd6k.  s. 
A  book  made  by  order  of  William  the 
Conqueror,  in  which  the  estates  of  the 
kingdom  were  registered. 

Door,  dore.  s.  (310).  The  gate  of  a 
house,  that  which  opens  to  yield  entrance ; 
enU'once,  portal ;  passage,  avenue,  means 
of  approach ;  Out  of  doors,  no  more  to  be 
fouiKl,  fairly  sent  away ;  At  the  door  of 
any  one,  imputable,  chargeable  upon  him ; 
Nest  door  to,  approaching-  to,  near  to. 

Doorcase,  d6re'k^se.  s.  The  ^sme 
in  which  the  door  is  inclosed. 

DooRKBEPER,d6re^d^p-ilr.8.  Porter, 
one  that  keeps  the  entrance  of  a  house. 

DoQUET,d5k'it.«.(99)(4l5).  Apaper 
containing-  a  warrant 

Doric K,  d6r^ik.  ad.  Relating  to  the 
Dorick  architecture. 

Dormant, ddr'mant.  a.  Sleeping;  in  a 
sleeping  posture ;  concealed,  |iotdiivul|^ed 

Dormitory,  ddr'm^-tdr-^,  s.  A  place 
to  sleep  in,  a  room  with  many  bedsf  a  bu- 
rial-place. 

Dormouse,  d6r'm6ftse.  s.  A  small 
animal  iyhich  passes  a  large  pait  of  the 
-winter  in  sleep. 

poRx,  dAm.  s.  The  name  of  a  fish 

Dorr,  d6r.  s.  A  kind  of  flying  insect, 
the  hpdge -chafer. 

DoRSEL,  dor'sil.    >  . 

^  s.   A  panmer,  a 


Do^sER)  d^r'sCir. 


either  aide  a  beast  of  burden. 
Dorsiferous,  d6r-sif  f^t-r&a.   > 

DoRsi PAROUS,  d6r-slp'pi-rft8. 5 
Having-the  property  ofbearing  or  bring-in  j^ 
forth  on  the  back  i  uaed  of  ]dant8  that  have 
the  seeds  on  the  back  of  their  kavea,  as 
fern  (518). 

Dose,  d6se.  s.  So  much  of  any  medi- 
cine as  is  taken  at  one  time ;  as  much  of 
any  thing  as  falls  to  a  man's  lot;  the  ut- 
most quantity  of  strong  liquor  that  a  man 
can  swallow. 

To  Dose,  dAse.  v.  a.  To  proportion  a 
medicine  properly  to  the  patient  or  disease. 

Dossil,  dos'sil.  s.  A  pledget,  anodule 
or  lump  of  lint. 

Dost,  dtist.  The  second  person  of  Do. 

Dot,  d6t.  a.  A  small  point  or  spot 
made  to  mark  anyplace  in  a  writing. 

To  Dot,  d6t.  v.  a.  I  o  make  dotsor  spots. 

Dotage,  dA'tidje.  s.  (90).  Loss  of 
understanding,  imbeciliff  (rfmindj  ex- 
cessive fi>ndness. 

Dotal,  d6't4l.  a.  (88),  Relating  to  the 
portion  of  a  woman,  constituting  her  por- 
tion. 

DoTARD,d6't&rd.s.  (88).  Amauwfaose 
age  has  impaired  his  intelleMs. 

To  Dote,  d6te.  v.  n.  To  have  the  in- 
tellects impaired  by  age  or  passion ;  to  be 
in  love  to  extremity ;  to  dote  upon,4lo  re- 
gard with  excesrfi-e  fondness. 

DoTjSR,  do'tfir.  s.  (98).  One  whose  un- 
derstanding is  impaired  by  years,  a  <b>- 
tard }  a  man  fondly,  weakj^,  and  exces- 
sively in  love. 

Doth,  dA/A^  The  third  person  of  Do, 

DoTiNGLY,  doVmg-l^.  ad.  F(«MUy. 

Dottard,  d6t't4r4.  s.  (88).  A  tree 
kep^  low  by  cutting-. 

Dotterel,  dot'tSr  il.  s.  (99).  The 
name  of  a  bird. 

Double,  dftb^l.  a.  (314)  (405)*  Two 
of  a  sort,  one  corresponding  to  tlie  other ; 
twice  as  much,  containing  the  same  quan- 
tity repeated ;  twofold^  of  two  kinds,  two 
in  number ;  having  twice  the  effect  or  in- 
fluence { deceitful,  acting  two  parta.— See 

C0DI(E. 

Double-flea,  dAb1)l-pl^«  s.  That  in 
which  tlie  defendant  alleges  for  himself 
two  several  matters,  whereof  either  is 
sufficient  to  effect  his  desire  in  debarring' 
the  plaintiff*. 

Double-biting,  dib-bl-bi'tlng.  a.  Bit- 
ing or  cutting  on  either  side. 

Double-buttoned,  di!ib-b]-bdt'tn*d.  a. 
(170)  (359).  Having  two  rows  of  buttons. 


D  OV 


$9i 


DOW 


I>ouBLE-DBALSB9  dAb-bl-d^1itkr.  8.  A 
deceitM*  sabUe,  insidious  feUow,  one 
vlko  says  one  diing  and  thinks  another. 

PaaBi.KoDKAi.1vO9  dAb-bl-d^^llng.  8 
Artifice^  diiwii»il>linn,  bv  or  wicked 


To  DotJBLE-Djy^  dto-bl-dl',  V.  a.  To 

die  twiee  onrer. 
D0UB1.B-BSADBD9  ddb4>l*h£d'dd.    a 

Having  the  flowers  growing  one  to  ano- 
ther. 
To  Doi7BL£-LocK9  ddb4>146k^  ▼.  a. 

To  shoot  the  lock  twice. 
DouBL£-teiVD£D,  ddb-bl-mlbd^£d.  a. 

Deceits,  iasidkias. 
DovBLK-TONGUED,  dAb4>lHtAng'd.  a. 

(359).  Deoeit&l,  giving  contrary  accounts 

of  tlie  same  thing. 

To  Double,  d6b1»l.  v.  a.  To  enlarge 
anyquantity  by  addition  of  the  same  quan- 
tity' ;  to  contain  twice  the  quantity ;  to  add 
one  to  another  in  the  same  order  or  paral- 
lel; to  ibid ;  to  pass  round  a  headland. 

To  Double,  dAbl^l.  ▼.  n.  To  increase 
to  twice  the  quantity ;  to  enlarge  the  stake 
to  twice  the  sum  in  play ;  to  wind  in  run-^ 

Double,  dAblil.  s.  Twice  the  quanti- 
ty or  nuinber;  strong  beer  of  twice  the 
common  strengtJk ;  a  stick,  a  shift,  an  ar- 


D0UBLEHB6S,  diiblil^ds.  s.  The  state 

of  being  double.  ^ 

DouBLER,  di&b^U!^r»  s.  He  that  dou- 
bles any  thing. 
DouBLET,dftb1>l-dt.  8.  (99).  The  inner 

garment  of  a  man,  the  wustcoat ;  tw«v  a 

"pair. 
DouBLOlI,d^bU66n^  s.  FrencA,   A 

Spanish  coin  containing  the  value  of  two 

piato]e5.«-$ee  Engoab. 
DovBLT,  d^l)l-^.    ad.    In  twice  the 

quantity,  to  twice  the  degwe. 
To  Doubt,  dAiit.  v.  a.  (313).  Toqties- 

ikm,  to  be  in  uncertainty;  to  fear ;  to  sus- 

pect;tohesitatB. 
To  DotTBT,  d66t.  V.  n.  To  hold  quea* 

tionable,  to  tiunk  uncertain »  to  fear,  to 

suspect,  to  distrust. 

Doubt,  d66t.  s.  Uiicertainty  of  mind, 
suspense ;  question,  pointunsettled ;  sent- 
pie,  perplexity ;  suspicion,  apprehension 
of  Dl^  dlificuUv  objected. 

I>ouBTE]i,  d6a^ti&r.  s«  (98).  One  who 
entertains  scruples. 

Doubtful, ddvit'f&l. a.  Dubious;  am- 
biguous ;  qnestionable,  uncertain ;  not  «e 
cijs^  ;  not  confident. 


b&n  ;-^U  ;-*-p6i!ind  i-^Ain,  this. 

Doubtfully,  dAiit'fAl-^.  ad.  Dubious* 
ly,  irresolutely ;  ambiguously,  with  uneer- 
tainty  of  meaning. 

Doubtfulness,  d6{it'fAl«n£8.  8.  Do* 
biousness ;  ambiguity. 

DouBTiNOLY,  a6{^t^ng-l^.  ad.  In  n 
doubting  manner,  dubiouily. 

Doubtless,  d6{it'lds.  a.  Without  fear^ 
without  apprehension  of  danger. 

Doubtless,  d^^tlds.  ad.  Without 
doubt,  unquestionably. 

Dove,  ddv.  1.  (165).  Awildingeon; 
a  pigeon. 

Dovecot,  di&v^&t.  a.  A  small  building 
in  which  pigeons  are  bred  and  kept 

DovEHousB,  dAv'h648e.  s.  A  house  to 
pigeons. 

Dovetail,  dAv^tile.s.  A  form  of  join-' 
In?  two  bo^es  together,  where  that 
which  is  inserted  has  the  fbrm  of  a  we^jio 
reversed. 

Dough,  (16.  s.  (318).  The  paste  of 
bread  or  pies  yet  unbaked. 

Doughty  d6A't^.  a.  (313).  Brave,  il- 
lustrious, eminent  Now  used  only  ironi- 
cally. 

Doughy,  d6'^.  a.  Unsound,  soft,  un» 
hardened 

ToDousE,  d6{ise.  y.  a.  (313).  To  put 
over  head  suddenly  in  the  water. 

To  Dqusb,  d6fise.  v.n.  To  fall  sudden- 
ly into  the  water. 

Dow4GE&,  dM'4-j6r.  s.  (923).  A  wi- 
dow  with  a  jointure  1  the  title  given  to  1»> 
dies  who  survive  their  husbanot. 

Dowdy,  d6{i^d^.  s.  (223).  An  awk- 
ward, in-dressed,  inelegant  woman. 

DowEB,  d6^'(kr.  s.  (223).  >    .     -^^ 

Dowbry,  dAti'Gr^.  J    "'    "" 

which  the  wife  bringeth  to  her  husband^ 
in  marriage ;  that  which  the  widow  poi- 
sesses ;  the  gifts  of  a  husband  for  a  vnh  1 
endowment,  gift. 

Dowered,  d6^i'ard.  a.  (35^).  Portioo- 
ed,  supplied  with  a  portion. 

DowERL£S8,d6£L'<ir4ds.  a.  Without  a 
fortune. 

Dowlas,  d6{ia4s,  8.  (223).  Acoari* 
kind  of  linen. 

Down,  d6tm.  s.  (223).  Soft  feather^ 
anything  that  sooths  or  modifies;  soft 
wool,  or  tender  hair ;  the  soft  fibres  of 
plants  which  wing  the  seeds. 

Down,  d^jin.  s.  A  large  open  pkuin  or 
valley. 

Down,  d6^n.  prep.  Along  a  descent, 
from  a  hk^r  place  to  a  lower ;  ^owazdk 
the  mouttt  of  a  rivtr. 
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itr  (559).— F4te,  ftr,  fill,  fit ;— m*,  in^ ;— pine,  pin ;— . 


Draugh,  drif.  s.  (331).  Refuse,  swill. 

Draught,  draft,  s.  (215)  (393).  The 
ftct  of  drinking ;  a  anantity  oif  liquor  drank 
at  once ;  the  act  of  dra-wing  or  pulling'  car- 
riages ;  the  quality  of  being  drawn ;  deli- 
neation, sketch ;  a  picture  drawn ;  the  act 
of  sweeping  with  a  net ;  the  quantity  of 
fishes  taken  by  once  drawing  the  net ; 
forces  drawn  oif  from  the  main  army,  a 
detachment;  a  sink,  drain;  the  depth 
-which  a  vessel  draws,  or  sinks  into  the 
water ;  a  bill  drawn  for  the  payment  of 
money. 

Draughthouse,  dr&ft'hAAse.  s.  A 
house  in  which  fillh  is  deposited. 

To  Draw,  drkw.  v.  a.  Pret.  Drew. 
Part.  pass.  Drawn.  To  puU  along;  to  pull 
forcibly ;  to  drag ;  to  suck ;  to  attract ;  to 
inhale ;  to  take  from  a  cask ;  to  pull  a 
$word  from  the  sheath ;  to  let  out  any  li- 
quid ;  to  take  bread  out  of  the  oven;  to 
unclose  br  slide  back  curtains ;  to  close  or 
spread  curtains ;  to  extract ;  to  protract, 
to  lengthen ;  to  represent  by  picture ;  to 
form  a  representation ;  to  deduce  as  from 
postulates  ;  to  allure,  to  entice ;  to  per- 
suade to  follow ;  to  induce ;  to  win,  to  gain; 
to  extort,  to  force ;  to  wrest,  to  distort ;  to 
compose,  to  form  in  writing ;  to  evisce- 
rate, to  embowel ;  to  draw  in,  to  contract, 
to  pull  back,  to  inveigle,  to  entice ;  to 
di*aw  off,  to  extract  by  distillation,  to  with- 
draw, to  abstract ;  to  draw  on,  to  occasion ; 
to  invite,  to  cause  by  degrees ;  to  draw 
over ;  to  persuade  to  revoR ;  to  draw  out, 
to  proti'act,  to  lengthen,  to  pump  out  by 
insinuation,  to  call  to  action,  to  detach  for 
ser>icc,  to  range  in  battle,  to  draw  up,  to 
form  in  order  of  battle,  to  form  in  writ- 
ing. 

To  Draw,  dr^w.  v.  n.  To  perform  the 
office  of  a  beast  of  draught ;  to  act  as  a 
weight;  to  contract,  to  shrink;  to  ad 
vance,  to  move ;  to  unsheath  a  weapon ;  to 
practise  the  art  of  delineation ;  to  take  a 
card  out  of  the  pack,  to  take  a  lot ;  to 
make  a  soi-e  run  by  attraction ;  to  draw 
off,  to  retire,  to  retreat ;  to  draw  on,  to 
"  advance,  to  approach. 

DRAWBACK)  driw'bilk.  s.  Money g^ven 
back  for  ready  pa\-ment 

Drawbridge,  driw'bridje.s.  Abridge 
made  to  be  lifted  up,  to  hinder  or  admit 
communication  at  pleasure. 

Drawer,  di*&w'i!ir.  s.  One  employed 
in  prociuring  water  from  the  well;  one 
whose  business  is  to  draw  liquors  from 
the  cask ;  that  whicli  has  tlie  power  of 
attraction. 

Drawer,  dr^w'ilr.  s.  A  box  in  a  case, 
out  of  which  it  is  draw^n  at  pleasure  s  in 


s.   The  cart 


the  plural,  part  of  a  man's  dress  worn  mi« 
der  the  breeches. 

Drawing,  driLw%g.  s.  Defineatioiiy 
representation. 

Drawing-room,  drkw1ng-r6Am.  8. 
The  room  in  which  company  assemble  at 
court ;  the  company  assembled  there. 

Drawn,  driven,  part,  from  Draw. 
Equal,  where  each  party  takes  his  own 
sts^e ;  with  a  sword  unsheathed ;  open, 
put  aside  or  imclosed;  eviscerated;  in- 
duced as  from  some  motive. 

Dr A w WELL,dr&wVdl.  s.  A  deep  well, 
a  well  out  of  which  water  it  drawn  by  a 
long  cord.— See  DuircstLL. 

To  Drawl,  dr&wl.  v.  n.  1  o  tttter  any 
thing  in  a  slow  way. 

DRAY^drA.  > 

Draycart,  drAliart.  3 
on  which  beer  or  goods  are  cMiied. 

Drat  HORSE,  dri^hdne.  s.  A  horse 
which  draws  a  dray. 

Drayman,  dr&'m&n.  s.  (88).  Oaethat 
attends  a  dray.  « 

Drazel,  drdz'zl.  s.  (102)  (405).  A 
low,  mean,  worthless  wretch.  Not  used 

Dread,  drdd.  s*  (234).  Fear,  terror; 
awe ;  the  person  or  thing  feared. 

Dread,  drM.  a.  Temble,  fng^htlul ; 
awful;  venerable  in  the  highest  degree. 

To  Dread,  drdd.  y.  a.  To  fear  in  an 
excessive  degree. 

To  Dread,  drM.  v.  n.  To  be  in  fear. 

Dreader,  dridfir,  s.  (98).  One  that 
lives  in  fear. 

Dreadful,  drddTAl.  a.  TerriWc, 
frightful. 

Dreadfulkess,  dr^d'fi!il-n^.  s^  Ter- 
ribleness,  frightfulness. 

Dreadfully,  dr^'fiU*^.  ad»  Terri- 
bly, frightfully. 

Dre  a  dlessness,  drM1^s-n^*  s.  Fear- 
lessness, intrepidity. 

DREADL£ss,dr^d'lds.  a.  Fearleis,  im- 
aifrighted,  intrepid. 

Dream,  dr^me.  s.  (227).  A  phantasm 
of  sleep,  the  thoughts  of  a  sleeptni^  man ; 
an  idle  fancy.  i 

To  Dream,  dr^roe.  v.  n.  To  have  the 
representation  of  something  in  sleep ;  to 
think,  to  imagine ;  to  think  idly ;  to  be 
sluggish ;  to  idle. 

To  Dream,  dr^me.  ▼.  a.  To  see  in  a 
dream. 

Dreamer,  dr^'niiftr.  s.  (ps).  One  who 
has  dreams ;  an  idle  fancmil  man ;  a  mope, 
a  man  lost  in  wildima^nationi  a  slug- 
gard, an  idler. 
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DmKAMLBss,  dr^mel^.   a.    Without 

dxttms, 
Dbear,  cMre   a.  (227).    Mournful, 


OaBARYfdr^r^.a.  Sorrowful,  distress- 
ftU;  glooin}^,  dismal,  horrid. 

DasDGE,  dr&ije.  s.  A  kind  of  net* 

To  DaEOGK,  dr^dje.  v.  a.  To  gather 
ivith  a  dred^. 

DaBDG£B,drM'jAr.  s.  One  who  fishes 
with  a  dredge. 

Drbgoinbss,  dr^g'gi-n^.  s.  Fulness 
of  dregs  or  leea,  feculence. 

D&BGOI8H,  dr^g'gish.  a.  Foul  with 
lees,  feculent 

DaBOOT,  dr^gi.  a.  (382).  Contain 
ing  dregs,  coimiling  of  dregs,  feculent. 

Drbosv  dr^gz.  8.  The  sediment  of 
liquors,  the  lees,  the  grounds  ;  any  thing 
by  which  purity  is  conupted  ;  dross, 
•weepings,  rellise. 

ToDREiK,drilne.T.n.  (949).  To  emp- 
ty ;  better  written  J>rain. 

To  IlHBifCH,  dr^nsh.  v.  a.  To  soak,  to 
steep ;  to  saturate  with  drink  or  moisture ; 
to  physick  by  violence. 

Dkbnch,  di^nsh.  s.  A  draught,  swill ; 
physick  for  a  brate ;  physick  that  must  be 
given  by  riolence. 

2>aEjrcH£&,dr£n6h'dr.i.  One  that  dips 
or  steeps  any  thing ;  one  that  gives  phy 
sick  by  Ibrce. 

To  Dress,  dr^s.  v.  a.  To  clothe ;  to 
adorn,  to  embellish;  to  cover  a  wound 
with  medicaments ;  to  curry,  to  rub ;  to 
prepare  for  any  purpose ;  to  trim,  to  fit 
any  tlung  for  ready  use ;  to  prepare  vic- 
tuala  for  the  table. 

Dress,  drds.  Clothes,  garment;  the 
skill  of  adjusting  dress. 

Drbssbr,  dr^'si!^r.  s.  One  employed 
in  putting  on  the  clothes  of  aAothcr ;  one 
empioyea  in  regulating  or  adjusting  any 
thing;  the  bench  in  a  kitchen  on  which 
meat  is  drest. 

Dressing,  dx-^s^sing.  s.  The  applica- 
tion made  to  a  sore. 

Dabssisg-room,  drds'sing-rdiSm.  s. 
The  room  in  which  clothes  are  put  on. 

D&BST,  dr^st.  part,  from  Dress,  pro« 
periy  dretied. 

JC?*  This  is  one  of  those  words  which,  for 
the  sake  of  rhyming  to  the  eye,  as  it  may 
be  called,  poets  have  contracted  into  an 
iiregular  form;  but  how  unnecessarily 
may  be  seen.  Principles,  No.  360. 

To  Drib,  drib.  v.  a.  To  crop,  to  cut 
ofi*.  AcastwoRL 


bill;— AH;— p66nd;  fAin,  this. 

To  Dribble,  dribl)!.  v.n.  (405).  To 
fall  in  drops ;  to  fall  weakly  and  sWwly ; 
to  slaver  as  a  child  or  idid 

To  Dribble,  drib'bl.  v,  a.  To  throw 
down  in  drops. 

Driblet,  drib'16t.  s.— See  CoDLE.  A 
small  sum,  odd  money  in  a  sum. 

Drier,  drr^r.  s.  That  which  has  the 
quality  of  absorbing  moisture. 

Drift,  drift,  s.  torce  impellent,  im- 
pulse ;  violence,  course ;  any  thing  driven 
at  random ;  any  thing  driven  or  borne 
along  in  a  body ;  a  storm,  a  shower ;  a 
heap  or  stratum  of  any  matter  thrown  to- 
gether by  the  wind ;  tendency,  or  aim  of 
action ;  scope  of  a  discourse. 

To  Drift,  drift,  v.  a.  To  drive,  to  urge 
along ;  to  throw  together  on  heaps. 

To  Drill,  drii.  v.  a.  To  pierce  any 
thing  with  a  drill ;  to  perforate,  to  bore,  to 
pierce ;  to  make  a  hole ;  to  dela^,  to  put 
off;  to  teach  recruits  their  exercise. 

Drill,  drll.  s.  An  instrument  with 
which  holes  are  bored ;  an  ape,  a  baboon. 

To  Drink,  drink,  v.  n.  Pret.  Drank, 
or  Drunk ;  Part.  pass.  Drunk,  or  Drunken. 
To  svrallow  liquors,  to  quench  thirsty  to 
be  entertained  with  liquors ;  to  be  an  ha- 
bitual drunkard ;  to  drink  to,  to  salute  lu 
drinking. 

To  Drinr,  drink,  v.  a.  To  swallow, 
applied  to  liquids }  to  suck  up,  to  absorb. 

Drink,  drink,  s.  Liquor  to  be  swal- 
lowed, opposed  to  meat;  liquor  of  any 
particular  kind. 

DRiNKMONETtdrlnk^mAn-^.  s.  Money 
given  to  buy  liquor. 

Drinkable,  drink^d-bl.  a.  What  may 
be  drunk. 

Drinker,  drlnk^Ar.  s.  (98).  One  that 
drinks  to  excess,  a  drunkard. 

To  Drip,  drip.  v.n.  To  fall  in  drops; 
to  have  drops  falling  from  it. 

ToDrip,  drip.  v.a.  To  letfall  in  drops ; 
to  drop  fat  in  roasting. 

Drip,  drip.  s.  That  which  £aills  in 
drops. 

Dripping,  drlp'ing.  s.  The  fat  which 
housewives  gather  from  roast  meat. 

Dripping-pan,  drlp'ing-pdn,  s.  The 
pan  in  which  the  fat  of  roast  meat  is 
caught. 

To  Drive,  drive,  v.  a.  Pret.  Drove^ 
anciently  Drave ;  Part.  pass.  Driven,  or 
Drove.  To  force  along  by  impetuous  prcs- 
sure ;  to  expel  by  force  from  any  place  j  to 
force  or  urg-e  m  any  direction ;  to  ^ide 
and  regulate  a  carriage ;  to  make  animals 
march  alopg  under  g^iidance ;  to  clear  any 
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place  by  farcing  awav  what  is  in  it ;  to 
force,  to  compel ;  to  canyon ;  to  drive  out, 
to  expel. 

To  Drive,  drive,  v.  n.  To  go  as  im- 
pelled by  any  external  agent ;  to  rush  with 
violence ;  to  pass  in  a  carriage ;  to  tend  to, 
to  consider  as  die  scope  and  idtimate  de- 
sign ;  to  aim,  to  strike  at  with  fury. 

To  Drivel,  driv'vl.  v.  n.  (102).  To 
slaver,  to  let  the  spittle  fall  in  dro^s ;  to 
be  weak  or  foolish,  to  dote. 

Drivel,  drlv'vl.  s.  Slaver,  moisture 
shed  from  the  mouth ;  a  fool,  an  idiot,  a 
driveller- 

Driveller^  driv'vl*6r.  s.  A  fool,  an 
idiot 

Driven,  driv'vn-.  (103).  Participle  of 
Drive. 

Driver,  dri'viir.  s.  The  person  or  in- 
strument who  gives  any  motion  by  vio- 
lence ;  one  who  drives  beasts ;  one  who 
drives  a  carriage. 

To  Drizzle,  driz'zl.  v.  a.  (405).  To 
shed  in  small  slow  drops. 

To  Drizzle,  drlz^zl.  v.  n.  To  fall  in 
short  slow  drops. 

Drizzly,  driz^zi-^.  a.  Shedding  small 
rain. 

Droll,  dr6le.  s.  (406).  One  whose  bu- 
siness is  to  raisa  mirth  by  petty  tricks,  a 
jester,  a  buffoon ;  a  farce,  something  ex- 
hibited  to  raise  mirth. 

J3**  When  this  word  is  used  to  signify  a 
farce,  it  is  pronounced  so  as  to  riiyme 
with  doil,  ioii,  &c.  If  this  wanted  proof, 
we  might  quote  SwifV,  who  was  too  scru- 
pulous to  rhyme  it  with  extol,  if  it  had  not 
been  so  pronounced. 
*•  Some  as  justly  fame  extols, 
"  For  lofty  lines  in  Smithfield  drolls." 

Droll,  drole.  a,.  Comic,  farcical, 
mepry. 

To  Droll,  dr&le.  v.  n.  To,  jest,  to  play 
tlie  buffoon. 

Drollery,  dr&1Ar-6.  s.  Idle  jokes; 
buffooneiy. 

Dromt'dary,  dnim'6-d4-r^.  s.  A  sort 

ofciijuel. 
tC7^  I  have  in  the  sound  of  the  o  in  tliis 

word  followed  Mr.  Nares  rather  than 

Mr.  Sheridan,  and  I  think  with  the  best 

usage  on  my  side  (165). 
D  R  o  K  £,  dr6nc.  s.  The  bee  which  makes 

no  honey ;  a  pipe  of  a  bagpipe ;  a  slug- 

fard,  an  idler ;  the  hum,  or  instrument  of 
iimming. 
To  Droke,  dr6ne.  v.  n.  To  live  in  idle- 
ness. 
Dronish,  drA'nish.  a.  Idle,  sluggish. 


To  Droop,  drd^p.  v.  n.  To  laQgmah 
with  sorrow ;  to  faint,  to  grow  weak. 

Drop,  dropr  s.  A  gld)ule  of  moisture, 
as  much  liquor  as  falls  at  once  when 
there  is  not  a  contimnl  stream ;  diamond 
hang^g  in  the  ear. 

Drop-serene, dr&p-s^-r^ne'.  s.  A  dis- 
ease of  the  eye. 

To  Drop,  drop.  v.  a.  To  pour  in  drops 
or  single  globules ;  to  let  fjdl ;  to  let  go,  to 
dismiss  fi-om  the  hand,  or  the  possession  ; 
to  utter  slightly  or  casually ;  to  insert  in- 
directly, or  by  way  of  digression ;  to  inter- 
mit, to  cease ;  to  let  go  a  dependant,  or 
companion ;  to  suffer  to  vanish,  to  come  to 
nothing ;  to  bedrop,  to  bespeckle,  to  va- 
riegate. 

To  Drop,  dr6p.  v.  n.  To  fall  in  drops 
or  single  globules ;  to  let  drops  fall ;  to 
fall,  to  come  from  a  higher  place ;  to  fall 
spontaneously ;  to  iali  in  death,  to  die  sud- 
denly ;  to  sink  into  silence,  to  vanish,  to 
come  to  notliing ;  to  come  imexpectedly. 

Dropping,  dr6p'ping.  s.  That  which 
falls  in  drops ;  that  which  drops  when  the 
continuous  stream  ceases. 

Droplet,  drop'lfit.  s.  A  little  drop. 

Dropston"^,  dr6p'st6ne.  s.  Spar  form- 
ed into  the  shape  of  drops. 

Drop  WORT,  drop'wArt.  s.  A  plant. 

Dropsical,  dr6p's^-kU.  a.  Diseased 
with  a  dropsy. 

DROpsiED,dr6p^sid.  s.  (282).  Diseased 
witli  a  dropsy. 

Dropsy,  dr6p's6.  s,  A  collection  of 
water  in  the  body.  ^ 

Dnossydros.s.  The  recrement  or  scum 
of  metals ;  rust,  incrustation  upon  metal ; 
refrise,  leavings,  sweepings,  feculence, 
corruption. 

Drossiness,  dr6s^s£-nds.  s.  Foulness, 
feculence,  rust. 

DRossv,'^dr6s'si.  a.  Full  of  dross; 
woithless,  foul,  feculent 

Drove,  dr6ve.  s.  A  body  or  number  of 
cattle ;  a  number  of  sheep  dri%*cn ;  any 
collection  of  animals ;  a  crowd,  a  tumult. 

Drove,  drive.  Pret.  of  Drive. 

Droven,  dri'vn.  Part*  a.  from  Drive. 
Not  in  use. 

Drover,  dro'v^ir.  s.  One  that  fats  oxen 
for  sale,  and  drives  them  to  market. 

Drought,  dr6<it.  s.  (313)  (393).  Dry 
weather,  want  of  rain ;  tlurst,  tirant  of 
drink. 

(C/This  word  is  often  pronounced  as  if  writ- 
ten drouth,  but  improperly.  When  thr«f 
abstracts  take^  in  th^ir  composition,  fisui 
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.  tMfl  f '»  preceded  by  a  it>wel,  the  t  does 
not  precede  the  A,  but  follows  it;  as 
veigkf^iagktfJlyfJUghtf  nOt  nought,  &c. 
Drougutikess,  dro^'t^'U^s.  a.    The 

state  of  wanting  rain. 
DjtQUGHTYydro^^t^.  a.  Wanting  rain, 

sultry ;  thirsty,  dry  with  thirst 
To  DaowN,  dr6to.   v.  a*  (323).    To 
fBiilbcate  in  water ;  to  overwhcim  in  wa- 
ter ;  to  overflow,  to  bury  in  an  inundation ; 
to  iromerge. 
To  Drown,  dr6Cin.  v.  n.  To  be  suffo- 
cated by  water. 
To  DaowsK,  dr6^.  v.  a.   (323).  To 

make  heavy  with  sleep. 
To  Drowsr^  dr6(i2.  v.  n.  To  slumber, 
to  grow  heavy  with  sleep  j  to  look  heavy ; 
not  cheerful 
Drowsily,  dr6(i'z£-l^.  ad.   Sleepily, 

heavily ;  sluggishly,  slotbfiilly. 
Drowsiness,  drod^z^-oes.  s.   Sleepi- 

nessi  heaviness  with  sleep. 
Drowsihead,  dr^'z^-h£d.  s.  Sleepi 

nesB,  inclination  to  sleep. 
Drowht,  drd^'x^.  a.   Sleepy 9  heavy 
with  sleep,  lethargick ;  lulling,  causing 
sleep ;  stupid,  dull 
To  Drub,  dr^ib.  v.  a.    To  thresh,  to 

beat,  to  bang. 
Drue,  drAb.  s.  A  thump,  a  blow, 
To  Drudge,  drfidje.  v.  n.  To  labour 
in  mean  olBces,  to  toil  without  honour  or 
dignity. 
Drudge,  drddje.  s.  One  employed  in 

mean  labour. 
Drudger,  dWidje'&r.  s;    A  mean  la- 
bourer; the  box  out  of  which  flour  is 
thrown  U>  roast  meat.  { 

Drudgery,  driidje'fir-^.  s.   Mean  la- 
bour^ ignoble  toil. 
Drudging-box,  drAdje%g-b6ks.   s. 
The  box  out  of  which  flour  is  sprinkled 

upon  roast  meat  -n    t\        j  1  rr.  , 

Drudgingly,  dnldje'ing-1*.  ad.  La-  ^™1' ^^*- ''•  "•  To  grow  dry,  to  lose 


Druid,  drild.  s.  The  priests  and  phi- 

iosophers  of  the  ancient  Britons. 
Drum,  dr6m.  s.  An  instrument  of  mi- 
litary musick,  the  tympanum  of  the  ear.. 
ToDRUM,drCim.  v.n.  To  beat  a  drum, 
to  beat  a  tune  on  a  drum  j  to  beat  with  a 
pulsatory  motion. 
To  Drumble,  drCim'bl.  v.n.  (405).  To 

drone,  to  be  sluggish.  Obsolete. 
Drumfish,  drim'fUh.  s.   The  name 

ofaflsh. 
Drummajor,  drdm-mi'ji^r.  s.     The 

chief  drummer  of  a  regiment 
Drummarer,  drArn'mA-kiir.    s.    He 

who  deals  in  drums. 
Drummer,  drilm'mAr.   s.   He  whose 

office  is  to  beat  the  drum. 
Drumstick,  driim'stik.  s.  The  stick 

with  which  a  drum  is  beaten. 
Drunk,  dHlnk.   s.     Intoxicated  with 
strong  liquor,  inebriated;  drenched  or 
saturated  with  moisture. 
Drunkard,  drGnk'drd.  s.  (88).  One 
given  to  excessive  use  of  strong  liquors. 
Drunken,  drdnloi.  a.  (103).  Intoxi- 
cated with  liquor,  *mebriated ;  given  to 
habitual  ebriety;  saturated  with  mois- 
ture ;  done  in  a  Statb  of  inebriation. 
Drunkenlt,    drVinltn-W.    ad.     In  a 

drunken  manner. 
Drunkenness,  dr^nlcn-nes.  s.  Intox- 
ication with  strong  liciuor;  habitual  ebrie- 
ty ;  intoxication  or  i  nebriation  of  any  kind , 
a  disorder  of  tJie  faculties. 
Dry,  drl.  a.  Arid,  not  wet,  not  moist ; 
without  rain ;  not  succulent,  not  juicv ; 
without  tears;  thirsty,  aUiiist;  jejune, 
barren,  unembcUished. 

To  Dry,  dri.  v.  a.  To  free  from  mois- 
ture ;  to  exhale  moisture ;  to  wipe  away 
moisture  ;  to  scorch  with  thirst ;  to  drain", 
to  exliaust.         , 


boriouftly,  toilsomely. 


I     moisture. 


Drug,  drag.  s.  An  iagredientusedinp?^^^f>  d"  "/•  ^-   (^S)-   That  which 
physick,  a  medicinalsfmpl^i  any  Uung'  .^^*«  *'^^  ^l"^i**>;  «f  ^^^^^^»"^^ 
without  vrurth  or  value, ^y  thing  for  Dhyeyed,  dri'ide.  a.  Without  tears, 
which  no  purchaser  can  be  found.  |     Without  weeping. 

To  Drug,  drig.  v.  a.  To  season  with  Dryly,  dn'le.  ad.  Without  moisture, 
medicinal  inrtfedigats;  to  tmcture  with:  coldly,  without  affection  j  jejunely,  b«f. 
something  offensive.  r>'*^"^^'         1  i/   .  Jmr 

DRUGGET,dHig'glt*s.  (99).  AcoarscjA^^YNEss,  drrnes*  s.  Want  of  mois- 
kind  of  woollen  cloth.  !     ^"^^  «  want  of  succulence ;  want  of  embel- 

DRUGGiST,drekc'&ist.  s.  (382).  Onei  bfbment,  want  of  pathos  j  want  of  sensi- 
who  sella  phy^al  drugs.  .;     bd;ty  m  devotiom 

DRUo»TEa,drtg'8tArTs.  One  who  sells  X^J^tnurse,  dn  n^se.  s- Awoman  who 
physicsd  simple^  IIm  word  is  only  used  ^  ^^Sf  "Z  ^.  f^  *  chdd  without  the 
byCbcyuigir;  %,  bre»st;one  who  takes  care  of  another. 
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To  Dry  NURSE,  dri'niirsc.  v.  a.  To  feed 
without  the  breast. 

DrySuod,  dri'sh6d.  a.  Without  wet 
feet,  without  treading  above  the  shoes  in 
the  water. 

Dual,  du'il.  a.  Expressing  the  num- 
ber two. 

To  Dub,  ddb.  v.  a.  To  make  a  man  a 
knight ;  to  confer  any  kind  of  dignity. 

Dub,  ddb.  s.  A  blow,  a  knock.  Not 
in  vke^ 

Dubious,  dd'b^-ds.  a.  (542).  Doubtful, 
not  settled  in  an  opinion ;  uncertain,  that 
of  which  the  truth  is  not  fully  known ; 
not  i^ain,  not  clear. 

Dubiously,  duT^^-ds-l^.  ad.  Uncer- 
tainly, witliout  any  determination. 

DuBious»Ess,du'b6-ds-n^s.  s.  Uncer- 
tainty, doubtfulness. 

Du  BIT  ABLE,  dii'b^-ta-bl.  a.  Doubtful, 
uncert^n. 

DuBiTATioN,  di-b^-ti'shdn.  s.  The 
act  of  doubting,  doubt. 

Due  AL,  du'kal.  a.  Pertaining  to  a  duke. 

Due  AT,  ddk'it.  s.  (90).  A  coin  struck 
by  dukes :  in  silver  valued  at  about  Ibur 
shillings  and  sixpence,  in  gold  at  nine 
shillings  and  sixpence  sterling. 

Duck,  ddk.  s.  The  water  fowl,  both 
wild  and  tame ;  a  word  of  endearment  or 
fondness ;  a  declination  of  the  head ;  a 
stone  thrown  obliquely  on  the  waters. 

To  Duck,  ddk.  v.  n.  To  dive  under 
water  as  a  duck ;  to  drop  down  the  head 
as  &  duck ;  to  bow  low,  to  cringe.* 

To  Duck,  ddk.  v.  s^  To  put  under  wa- 
ter. 

DucKER,  ddk'dr.  s.  (98).  A  diver,  a 
cringer. 

DucKiNG-STooL,  ddk'k!ng-std61.  s. 
A  chair  in  which  scolds  are  tied,  and  put 
under  water. 

Duck-legged,  ddk'l^g'd.  a.  (359). 
Short  legged. 

Duckling, ddk'ling.s.  Ayoungduck. 

DucKMEAT,  ddk'm^te.  s.  A  common 
plant,  growing  in  standing  waters. 

DucKs-FooT,d^ksTdt.  s.  Black  snake- 
root,  or  may-apple. 

Duckweed,  ddk'wWe.  s.  Duckmeat. 

Duct,  ddkt.  s.  Guidance,  direction; 
a  passage  through  which  any  thing  is 
conducted. 

Ductile,  ddk'tll.  a.  (140),  Flexible, 
pliable;  easy  to  be  drawn  out  into  a 
length ;  tractable,  obsequious,  complying. 

DucTiLBNBss,ddk'til-n^s*s.  Flexibi- 
lity»  ductility. 


Ductility,  dfik-til'*-t6.  s.  Quality  of 
suffering  extension*  flexibili^  t  obsequi- 
ousness, compUanoe. 

Dudgeon,  ddd'jdn.  s.  (359).  A  small 
dagger ;  malice,  suUennesfl,  ill>will. 

DuE,dd.  a.  Owed,  that  which  one  has 
a  right  to  demand;  proper,  fit,  appropri- 
ate ;  exact,  without  deviation. 

Due,  dd.  ad.  Exactly, directly,  duly. 

Due,  dd.  s«  That  which  belongs  to  one, 
that  which  may  be  justly  claimed ;  right, 
just  title ;  whatever  custom  or  law  re- 
quires to  be  done ;  custom,  tribute. 

DuELjddll.s.  (99).  A  combat  between 
two,  a  single  fight 

To  Duel,  ddll.  v.  n.  To%hta«ng1e 
combat. 

Dueller,  dd'U-ldr.  s.  (99).  A  single 
combatant 

DuELLiirG,du'lMing.s.  (410).  The  act 
of  fighting  f  duel. 

Duellist,  ddlJ-llst  s.  A  single  com- 
batant ;  one  who  professes  to  live  by  rule;s 
of  honour. 

Duello,  dd-^l'lA.  s.  The  due1,the  rule 
of  duelling. 

Duenna,  dd-^n^nd.  s.  An  old  -woman 
kept  to  guard  a  younger. 

Dug,  ddg.  s.  A  pap,  a  nipplci  a  teat. 

Dug,  ddg.  Pret  and  part.  pass,  of  Dig. 

Duke,  ddke.  s.  (376).  One  of  the  high- 
est order  of  nobility  in  England. 

(Ij*  There  is  a' slight  deviation  often  heard 
in  the  pronunciation  of  this  wordt  as  i( 
written  DooJ^;  but  this  borders  on  vulgari- 
ty;  the  true  sound  of  the  u  must  be  carc- 
mlly  preserved,  as  if  written  Dtvii.  There 
is  anotlier  impropriety  in  pronouncing  this 
word  as  if  written  yooJ^ ,-  this  is  not  so 
"Milgar  as  the  former,  and  arises  Irom  an 
ignorance  of  the  influence  of  accent— See 

•    Principles,  Na462. 

Dukedom,  ddkeMdm.  s.  The  posses- 
sion of  a  duke ;  the  title  or  quality  of  a 
duke. 

DuLBRAiKED,  ddl'brund.  a.  Stupid, 
doltish,  foolish. 

Dulcet,  ddl's^t.  a.  (99).  Sweet  to  the 
taste,  luscious ;  sweet  to  the  ear,  harmo- 
nious. 

DuLciFicATiON,  ddI-s^-£&-kd'shdn.  s. 
The  act  of  sweetening,  the  act  of  freeing 
irom  acidit>',  saltness,  or  acrimony. 

To  DuLcixy,  ddl's^-fl.  v.  a.  (183). 
To  sweeten,  to  set  free  from  acidity. 

Dulcimer,  ddl's^-mdr.  s.  (98),  A  mu- 
sical instrument  played  by  striking  ibc 
brass  wire  with  little  sticks. 
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*f oDuLcoBATKfdftl'k^ite.  V.  a.(9I). 
To  vweeteoy  to  make  leas  acrimomoua. 

DuLcoRATioK,  d^U-k^-ri'shi&li.  s. 
The  act  of  aweeteningf. 

DuLREAD,  dJU'liM.  s.  A  blockhead, 
a  vrretcli  foolish  and  stupid. 

Dtri.L,ddl.  a.  Stupid,  doltish,  block- 
Uh,  imapfirehenstve  ;  blunt,  obtuse ;  sad, 
melancholy ;  sluggish,  heavy,  slow  of  mo- 
tion j  not  bright ;  drowsy,  sleepy. 

ToDnLL,d&l.v.e.  To  stupify,  to  mfa- 
tuate ;  to  blunt ;  to  sadden,  to  make  melan- 
choly ;  to  damp,  to  clog ;  to  make  wea37 
or  akyw  of  motion ;  to  sully  brightness. 

DuLLA&D,  d^l'lard.  s.  A  blockhead, 
a  dolt,  a  stupid  fellosr. 

J>ULi-Y,  ddl'li.  ad.  S^pidly;  slug- 
rishly;  not  Tigorously,  not  g^y,  not 
brightly,  not  keenly. 

DuLNBss,  ddKn^s.  a.  Stupidity,  weak- 
ness of  intellect,  indocility ;  drowsiness, 
inclination  to  sleep ;  sluggishness  of  po- 
tion; dimness,  want  of  lustre. 

Duly,  diil'l^.  ad.  Properly,  fitly;  re- 
gulaiiy,  exactly. 

Dumb,  diim.  a.  (347).  Mute,  incapa- 
ble of  speech ;  deprived  of  speech ;  mute, 
not  using  words ;  silent,  re  fusing  to  speak. 

UuMBLY^  ddmld.  ad.  Mutely,  silently. 
JDvuBMBSs^  d&m'n^.  s.    Incapacity 

to  speak ;  omission  of  speech,  muteness ; 

refusal  to  speak,  silence. 
To  DuMFOuNiXjdAin'fodnd.  v.  a.    To 

confuse,  to  strike  dumb. 
Dump,  d^^mp.  s.    Sorrow,  melancholy, 

sadness.     A  low  word,  used  generally  in 

the  plural  (  as  to  be  in  the  dumpM. 
DuMPisu,  d&mplsh.  a.    Sad,  melan- 
choly, sonowfuL 
OcufPLiHGydAmpllng.  s.     A  sort  of 

pudding. 
I^VK^  ddn.  a.    A  colour  partaking  of 

lypown  and  black ;  dark^  gloomy. 
To  Duv,  dAn.  v.  a.    To  claim  a  debt 

with  vebemence  and  importunity. 
DcTNf  dim.  s.     A  clamorous,  trouble- 
some creditor. 
Dunce,  d^inse.  b.     A  dullard,  a  dolt, 

a  thickscuU. 
Gv^Gj  d^g.  s.     The  excrement  of 

animals  used  to  fatten  ground. 
To  DfTKG,  dtog.  y.  a.   To  fatten  with 

dnng. 
OtJXGEoir,    ddn^dn.    s.    (259).       A 

close  prison,  generally  spoke  of  a  prison 

sabtemoteous. 
DvsCFO&K,  dfing^f^rk.  s.    A  fork  to 

toss  out  dung  from  stabks. 


bftU;— 611;-«p4iind5— ^Ain,  this. 

DuMGHix.,  dAng'hll.  s.  A  heap  or  ac- 
cumulation  of  dung;  any  mean  or  vila 
abode »  any  situatiou  of  meanness ;  a  term 
of  repi-oach  for  a  man  meanly  born. 

^  Leaving  out  one  /  in  the  last  syllable  of 
tliis  word,  is,  perhaps,  asreeable  to  th« 
laws  printers  have  laid  down  to  them* 
selves  ;  but  there  is  no  eye  tliat  is  not  hurt 
at  the  different  appearance  of  hill  when 
alone,  and  when  joined  to  another  word. 
That  double  letters  may  be,  in  some  cases, 
spared,  is  not  to  be  denied  ;  but  where 
either  the  sense  or  sound  is  endangered 
by  the  omission  of  a  letter,  there  to  spar* 
the  letter  is  to  injure  the  language.  A 
secret  conviction  of  this  has  nuuie  all  our 
Lexicographers  waver  g^atly  in  spelling 
these  words,  as  may  be  seen  at  large  in 
the  Preliminary/  Observations  to  the 
Rhymifig  Dictionj^ry,  page  xv. 

DuNGHiL,  d6ng- hlh  a.  (406).  Sprung 
from  the  dunghil,  mean,  low. 

Dungy,  d^ng'^.  a.  (409).  Full  oC 
dung,  mean,  vile,  base. 

DuNGYARD,dAng'y4rd.  s.  The  place 
of  the  dunghil. 

DuNKER,  d(in'nAr.  s.  (98),  bne  cm- 
ployed  in  soliciting  petty  debts. 

Duodecimo,  du-OHd^8's^-m6.  a.  A 
book  in  which  one  sheet  of  paper  makes 
twelve  leaves. 

DuoD£cupLE,d6-6-d£k^kA-pl.a.  Con- 
sisting of  twelyes. 

DupR,  d(ipe.  s.  A  credulous  man,  a 
man  easily  tricked. 

To  Dupe,  dipe.  v.  a.  To  trick,  to 
cheat. 

To  Duplicate,  du'pl^-kite.  v.a.  (91). 

To  double,  to  enlarge  by  the  repetition 

of  the  first  number  or,  quantity  ;  to  fold 

togetlier. 
Duplicate,    diVple-kdte.     s.    (91).. 

Another  correspondent  to  the  first,  a 

second  thing  of  the  same  kind,  as  a  tran* 

script  of  a  paper. 
DupLicATiON,dA-pl^-k4'shAn.s.  The 

act  of  doubling ;  the  act  of  folding  toge- 
ther ;  a  fold,  a  doubling. 
DupLicATURE,  du'ple-ki-tiire.  s.    A 

fold,  any  thing  doubled. 
Duplicity,  d6-piis'^-^6.  s.    Double* 

ness  ;  deceit,  doubleness  of  heart. 
Durability,  du-r4-bll'^-t6.  s.     The 

power  of  lasting,  endurance. 
Durable, dA'ra-bl.  a.  (405). -  Lasting, 

having  the  quality  of  long  .continuance  ; 

having  successive  existence. 
DuRABLENEss,di!i'ri-bl-n£8.s.  Power 

of  lastijig. 
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Durably,  dd'rd-bli.  s 
manner. 

Du R ANc £, dii^r&nse.  s.  Imprisonment, 
tlic  custody  or  power  of  a  jailor  {  endu- 
rance, continuance,  duration. 

Duration,  dA-r  4'shdn .  s .  Continuance 
of  time ;  power  of  continuance  ;  length  of 
continuance. 

To  Dure,  diiire.  v.  n.  To  last,  to  con- 
tinue.   Not  in  use. 

DuREFULjdure'fdl.a.  Lasting,  of  long 
continuance. 

Du  R  EL  ESS,  dui'e'l^s.  a.  Without  con- 
tinuance, fading-. 

Duresse,  du'rds.  s.  Imprisonment] 
constraint.    ' 

During,  duYing.  prep.    For  the  time 

.  of  the  continuance.   ' 

DuRiTY,  du'r^-t^.  8.  Hardness,  firm 
nesa. 

Durst,  di'irst.  The  preterit  of  Dare, 
to  venture. 

Dusk,  dCisk.  a.  Tending  to  darkness ; 
tending  to  blackness,  dark  coloured. 

Dusk,  diisk.  s«  Tendency  to  darkness ; 
darkness  of  colour. 

To  Dusk,  di&sk.  v.  a.  To  make 
duskish. 

To  D u  s  K,  dAsk .  v.  n.  To  grow  dark, 
to  begin  to  lose  li^t. 

Duskily,  dAsk'^-1^.  ad.  With  a  ten- 
dency to  darkness. 

Duskish,  ddsk'lsh.  a.  Inclining  to 
darkness,  tending  to  obscurity ;  tending 
to  blackness. 

DusKisHLY,dAsk'ish-li.  ad.  Cloudily, 

darkly. 
DusKY,ddsk'6.a.  Tending  to  darkness, 

obscut*e ;  tending  to  blackness,  dark  co- 

loured ;  gloomy,  sad,  intellectually  cloud- 
ed. 
Dust,  dAst  s.    Earth  or  other  matter 

reduced  to  small  particles ;  the  grave,  the 

state  of  dissolution;  mean  and  dejected 

state. 
To  Dust,  dftst.  v.  a.     To  free  from 

dust,  to  sprinkle  with  dust. 
Dustman,  diWman.  s.  (88).     One 

whose  employment  is  to  carry  away  the 

dust 
Dusty,  dus'te.   a.     Filled  with  dust, 

cloudeil  with  dust;  covered  or  scattered 

with  dust. 
Dutchess,  dfttsh'es.  s.    The  lady  of  a 

duke ;  a  lady  who  has  the  sovereignty  of 

a  dukedom. 
Dutchy,  diitshY-.  s.  A  territory  Which 

gives  title  to  a  duke. 


Dutchtcoubt,  dOtfth'^'kArt.  s.  A 
court  wheresn  aU  matters  appertaiaing  to 
tlie.  dutchy  of  Lancaster  are  decided. 

Duteous,  dd'c^-i^s,  or  d^'tsh^-ds.  a. 
(363)  (394^.  Obedient,  elMequious ;  en- 
joined by  duty. 

Dutiful,  du't^-fiil.  s.  Obedient,  8ub- 
missiye  to  natural  or  legal  luperion ;  ex- 
pressive of  respect,  reverential. 

Dutifully,  du'ti-fCil-d.  ad.  Obedi- 
ently, submissively  i  reverently^  respect- 
fully. 

DuTiFULNKss,  d£i'te-f(tl-D^.  a.  Obe* 
dience,  submission  to  just  authority;  re- 
verence, respect. 

Duty,  du't^.  a.  That  to  which  a  iDen 
is  by  anvnaturalor  legal  obligation  bound ; 
acts  of  forbearances  requiredby  religion  or 
morality ;  obedienee  or  submiasion  due  to 
parents,  governors  or  superiors ;  act  of  re- 
verence or  respect ;  the  business  of  a  sol- 
dier on  guard ;  tax,  impost,  custom,  toll. 

Dwarf,  dw6rf.  s.  (85).  A  man  below 
the  common  size  of  men  ;  any  animal  or 
plant  below  its  natural  bulk ;  an  attend- 
ant on  a  lady  or  knight  in  romances  ;  it  is 
used  often  m  composition,  as  dwurf 
elder,  dwarf  honeysuckle. 

To  Dwarf,  dw6rf.  v.  a.  To  hinder 
from  growing  to  the  natural  buflE. 

Dwarfish,  dworfish.  a.  Bekyw  the 
natural  bulk,  low,  little. 

DwARFisHLY,dw6rf'ish-l^.  ad.  lake 
a  dwarf 

DwARFi8HVE88,dw6l*f'ish-n^s.  s.  Mi- 
nuteness of  stature,  littleness. 

To  Dwell,  dwd.  v.  n.  Preterit,  Dwelt 
or  Dwelled.  To  inhabit,  to  live  in  a  place, 
to  reside,  to  have  a  habitation  ;  to  be  in 
any  state  of  condition ;  to  be  auspended 
with  attention ;  to  6x  the  mind  upon  ;  to 
continue  long  speaking. 

Dweller,  dwel'liir.  s.  (98).  An  in- 
habitant 

Dwelling,  dw^rilng.  s.  Hahatation, 
abode ;  state  of  life,  mode  of  living. 

Dwelling-house,  dwd'ling-h64se.s. 
The  house  at  which  one  lives. 

To  Dwindle,  dwind'dl.  v.  n.  (405). 
To  shrink,  to  lose  bulk,  to  grow  little ;  to 
degenerate,  to  sink ;  to  wear  away,  to  k»s« 
health,  to  grow  feebler ;  to  faU  away,  to 
moulder  on. 

Dying,  di'ing.  the  paiticiple  of  Die. 
Expiring,  givine  up  the  gliost;  tinging-, 
giving  a  new  colour. 

Dynasty,  di'n4s-t^,  or  d5n'4s-t^.  s. 
Govenioveiit,  sovereignty. 

XT*  All  our  (irtlioepisls,  except  Mr.  Elpliin- 
«ton  and  Entick,  adopt  the  first  pronuiK 
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ciatioii ;  bvit  wiidogy  is,  in  my  optnion, 
chvfy  for  the  iMt  (503). 

Dtscrast,  dU'krA-ft^.  8«  An  unequal 
mixtiue  of  elements  in  tlie  blood  or 
nenous  juice»  a  dittempenture. 

Dysentery,  dis^s^n-t^r-^.  s.  A  loose- 
ness, iriieretn  very  iU  humours  flow  oflT 
by  stool,  snd  ar^  also  sometimes  attend- 
ed with  blood. 

Cnj*Dr.  Johnson,  Dr.  Ash,  Dr.  Kenrick,  and 
Buchanan,  accent  this  word  on  the  second 
syllable ;  and  Mr.  Sheridan,  Mr.  Nares, 
Mr.  Scott,W.  Jo}>n8ton,PeTry,  £ntick,and 
Bailey,  on  the  first  Thatthis  is  in  posses- 
sion of  the  best  usage,  I  have  not  the  least 
doubt ;  and  that  it  is  ameable  to  tlie  ana- 
logy  of  aceentinr  woraa  from  the  learned 
ianguages  which  we  naturalize  by  drop- 
fiing  a  syllable,  is  eridentfrom  the  nume- 


b^;— 6U;---pA(tod;-i-/Ain,  this. 

rous  class  of  words  of  the  same  kind.— See 
Academy,  Incompasable,  fcc.  A  col- 

.  lateral  proof  too  tliat  this  is  the  true  pro- 
nunciation  is,  that  Mbsbktery,  a  word 
of  the  same  form,  is  by  all  the  above- 
mentioned  lexicof^raphers  who  have  the 
wprd,  except  Bailey,  accented  on  tlie 
fint  syllable. 

Dyspepsy,  dis'p^p-8^.  s.  A  difficulty 
of  digestion. 

Dysphony,  dU'f6-nd.  s.  A  difficulty  in 
speaking. 

Dyspnoea,  dlsp^n£<J.  8.  (92).  A  dif- 
ficulty of  breathing. 

Dysury,  dlzh'^-rd'.  s.  (450)  (451) 
(452).    A  difficulty  in  making  urine* 

ICT'  Th^  4  in  this  word  has  the  flat  aspinu 
tk>n,  for  the  same  reason  as  the  « in  Trea-  • 
sury.— See  Disunion. 
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EACH,  4t8h.  pron.  (98)  (227). 
£ither  of  two  ;  every  one  of  any 
number,  taken  separately.     ^* 

Eaobh,  i'gip.  a.  (227).  Struck  wit<^ 
desire,  ardently  wishing ;  hot  of  disposi- 
tisn,  vehement,  ardent;  quick,  busy; 
shsrp,  sour,  acrid. 

£aGERLT,  fi'gftr-ld.  ad.  Ardently,  hot- 
ly ;  keenly,  sharply. 

Kaoeewess,  ^'g&r-D^.  8.  Ardour  of 
inclination;  impetuosity,  vehemence,  vi- 
olence. 

£agls,  4'gL  8.  (227)  (405).  A  bird  of 
prey,  said  to  be  extremely  sharp-sighted ; 
the  standard  of  the  ancient  Romans. 

Eagle-eted,  i'gl-ide.  a.  (282). 
Sharp^ghted  as  sn  eagle. 

Eaolestone,  6'gl-3t6ne.  8.  A  stone 
said  to  be  found  at  the  entrance  of  the 
holes  in  which  the  eagles  make  their  nests. 

Eaglet,  ^gldt.  s.   A  young  eagle. 

Ear,  ^K  s.  (227).  The  whole  organ 
of  audition  or  hearing ;  that  part  of  the  ear 
that  stands  prominent ;  power  of  judging 
of  harmony ;  the  spike  of  com,  that  part 
which  contains  the  seeds ;  To  faU  together 
by  the  ears,  to  fight,  to  scuffle ;  To  set  by 
the  ears,  to  make  strife,  to  make  to  quar- 
lel. 

EARX£as,£ir'l^s.  a.  Without  any  ears. 

Ear^kikg,  ^er-rlng.  s.  Jewels  set  in 
»  ring',  and  worn  at  the  cars. 


Earshot,  ^ir'shot.  s.   Reach  of  the 

ear. 
tilARWAx,  dir'wdks.  s.   The  cerumen 

or  exudation  which  smears  the  inside  of 

the  ear. 
Earwig,  Wr'wlg.  s.    A  sheath-wing- 
ed insect ;  a  whisperer. 
Earwitness,  Wr-wU'n^s.    s.     One 

who  attests,  or  can  attest  any  thing  as 

heard  by  himself 
To  Ear,  i^r.  v.  a.  (246).   To  plough, 

to  till. 
To  Ear,  Ut,   v.  n.     To  shoot  into 

ears. 
Eared,  Hrd.  a.  (3.59).     Having  ears 

or  organs  of  liearin^ ;  having  ears,  or  ripe 

com. 
Earl,  M.  s.  (234)  (237).     A  title  of 

nobility,  anciently  the  highest  in  England^ 

now  the  third. 
Earl-marshal,  ^rKm^r'sh^.  s.     He 

that  has  the  chief  xare  of  military  solem- 
nities. 
Earldom,  erl'ddm.  s.  (166).     The 

seigniory  of  an  earl. 
Earliness,  ^r'R-nds.  s.    Quickness 
'  of  any  action  "^th  respect  to  sometliing* 

else. 
Early,  ir'l^.   a.   (234).    Soon  with 

respect  to  something  else. 
Early,  ^r'l^.  ad.   Soon,  betimes. 
To  Earn,   4m.    v.  a.   (234).  (3ri> 
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To  gain  as  the  reward  or  wages  of  la- 
bour, to  gain,  to  obtain. 

Eabnest,  er'n^st.  a.  (234).  Ardent 
in  any  affection,  warm,  zealous ;  intent, 
fixed,  eager. 

Eaanest,  ^r'n^st.  s.  Seriousness,  a 
serious  event,  not  a  jest  j  the  money  which 
is  given  in  token  that  a  bargain  is  ratified. 

Earnestly,  fir'ndst-16.  ad.  Warmly, 
afiectionatel^,  zealously,  importunately ; 
eagerly,  desirously. 

Earnestness,  6r'n^st-n^s.  s.  Eager- 
ness, warmth,  vehemence ;  solicitude. 

Earth,  ^vf/i.  s.  (234)  (337).  The 
element  distinct  from  air,  fu-e,  or  water  j 
the  teiToqueous  giobe,  the  world. 

(C?  This  word  is  liable  to  a  coarse,  vulgar 
proimnciation,  as  if  written  Urtk  :  there 
IS,  indeed,  but  a  delicate  difference  be- 
tween this  and  the  true  sound,  but  quite 
sufficient  to  distinguish  a  common  m>m 
a  polite  speaker. 

To  Earth,  ^nh,  v.  a.  To  hide  in 
earth ;  to  cover  with  earth. 

To  Earth,  ^vth.  y.  n.  To  retire  un 
der  ground. 

Earthboard,  ^r//i'b6rd.  s.  The  board 
of  the  plough  that  shakes  off  the  earth. 

Earthborn,  teA'b^rn.  a.  Bom  of 
the  earth ;  meanly  bom. 

Earthbound,  ^rM'b6\!ind,  a.  Fast- 
ened by  tlie  pressure  of  the  earth. 

Earthen,  ^rVm.  a.  (103).  Made  of 
eartli,  made  of  clay. 

Earthflax,  ^r//j'flaks..  s.  A  kind  of 
fibrous  fossil. 

Eartuiness,  ^vthfh-n^s,  s.  The  qua- 
lity of  containing  earth,  grossness. 

Earthling,  ^r/A'ling.  s.  An  inha* 
bitant  of  the  earth,  a  poor  frail  creatine, 

Earthly,  drM'l^.  a.  Not  heavenly, 
vile,  mean,  sordid ;  belonnng  only  to  our 
present  state,  not  spiritusX 

Earthnut,  ^rM'nAt.  s.  A  pignut,  a 
root  in  shape  and  size  like  a  nut. 

Earthquake,  ^rM'qwike.  s.  Tre- 
mor or  convulsion  of  the  earth. 

Earthshakinc,  ^r^^'shi-klng.  a 
Having  power  to  shake  the  eartli,  or  to 
raise  earthquakes. 

Earthworm,  ^r/A'wArm.  s.  A  worm 
bred  under  ground;  a  mean  sordid  wretch. 

EARTHY,drM'^.a.  Consisting  of  earth ; 
inhabiting  the  earth,  terrestrial ;  relating 
to  earth,  not  mental ;  gross,  ftot  refined. 

Ease,  ^ze.  s.  (227).  Quiet,  restjundis- 
turbed  tranquillity ;  freedom  from  pain  > 
&cility;  uncopstraint,  freedom  fi-om 
harshness,  forced  l>ehaviour,  or  conceits. 


To  Ease^  6ze.  ▼.  a.  To  free  fiScftn 
pain ;  to  relieve ;  to  assuage,  to  mhignte ; 

-  to  relieve  from  labour;  to  set  free  from 
any  thing  that  offends. 

Easeful^  krxfM.  a.  Quiet,  peace- 
able. 

Easement,  ^ze'mtot.  s.  As^stance, 

support 
Easily,    ^'z^-1^.   ad.    Without  diffi- 
culty; without  pain,  without  disturbance  i 
readily,  without  reluctance. 

Easiness,  ^'z6-nfis.  s.  Freedom  from 
difficulty ;  flexibility  ;  readiness ;  free> 
dom  from  constraint ;  rest,  tranquillity. 

East,  ^^st.  s.  (227)  (246).  The 
€|uarter  where  the  sun  rises  ;  the  regions 
in  the  eastern  parts  of  the  world. 

Easter,  iis'tftr.  s.  (98).  The  day 
on  which  the  Christian  Church  comme- 
morates our  Saviour's  resurrection. 

Easterly,  i-es'tdr-M.  a.  Coming 
fi'om  the  parts  towards  tlie  East;  lying* 
towards  the  East ;  looking  towards  the 
East. 

Eastern,  ^^s'tifim.  a.  Dwelling  or 
found  in  the  East,  oriental;  gmng  or 
looking  towards  the  East. 

Eastward,  d^st'wilrd.  a.  (88).  To- 
wards the  East. 

Easy,  ^'z6.  a.  Not  difficult;  quiet, 
at  rest,  not  harassed;  complying,  unre- 
sisting, credulous ;  free  from  pain ;  with- 
out want  of  more ;  witliout  constraint, 
without  formality. 

To  Eat,  ^te.  V.  a.  (227)  (229). 
Preterite,  Ate  or  Eat ;  part  Eat  or  Eat- 
en. To  devour  with  the  mouth ;  to  con- 
sume, to  corrode ;  to  retract. 

To  Eat,  6te.  v.  n.  To  go  to  meals, 
to  take  meais,  to  feed ;  to  take  food ;  lo 
be  maintained  in  food  $  to  make  way  by 
corrosion. 

Eatable,    ^'ti-bl.     s.     (405).     Any 

thing  that  may  be  eaten. 
Eater,  ^'tAr.  s.  (98).   One  that  eats 

toy  thing ;  a  corrosive. 
Eating-house,  6'ting-h66se.    s.     A 

house  where  provisions  are  "sold  ready 

dressed. 
Eaves,  ^vz.  a.  (227).     The  edges  of 

the  roof  which  overhang  the  house. 
To  Eavesdrop,  6vz'dr6p.  v.  a.    To 

catch  what  comes  from  the  eaves,  to 

listen  imder  windows. 
Eavesdropper,  ^vz'drop-piir.  s.     A 

listener  under  windows. 
Ebb,  eb.  s.     The  reflux  of  tlic  tide 

towards  tLe  sea ;  decline,  decay,  waste. 
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— dA»  mAvei  ndr,  n6t;'*^(ibe9  tiU>, 

To  Ebb,  to.  v.n.  To  flow  back  towards 
the  sea ;  to  decline,  to  decay,  to  waste. 

Ebon,    <  eb'iin.       I s.  A  hard,  heavy, 
EaoiTT,  (^to'nA-ni.  I 

black,  valuable  wood. 
£bri£TT»  ^4>ri'^-tc.  s.  DnmkenDess, 

mtoxication  by  strong  liquors. 
Ebbiosxtt,  A-brA-<y8'i-t*.  8.  Habitual 

drunkenness. 
Ebullition,  to-iftl-Hsh'to.  9.   (177). 

The  act  of  boiling  up  with  heat;  any  in- 
testine motion ;  effervescence. 
Eccentrical,  fik-s^n'trfi-k^l.  > 
EccisTRicK,  ^k-s^n'trlk-        3 

DeviaUng  from  the  centre;    irre^ar, 

'anomalous. 
ECCEKTBICITT,     ^k-sfal-tris'd'-t^ .      S. 

Dcviatioo  from  a  centre ;  excursion  fix)m 

the  proper  orb. 
EccHyjfosis,  ^k-k^-m6'8is.  s.  (520). 

Livid  spots  or  blotches  in  the  skin. 
EccLBsiABTic^Lj  dk-kl^-zh^-is'- ") 

t^-kal.  la. 

£cCLESIASTlCK,^-kli'Zh^-^'tik.  J 

Relating  to  the  churchf  not  civil. 

EccLSsiABTicK,  ^k-kl^««h^-4s'tik.  s. 
A  person  dedicated  to  the  ministries  of 
religion. 

flC?  I  have  given  these  words  the  flat  *  as- 
perated, as  I  am  convinced  it  is  quite 
agreeable  to  the  analogy  of  pronuncia- 
tion; for  the  third  syllable  coming  after 
the  secondary  accent,  is  exactly  under  the 
same  predicament  as  the  penultimate  syl- 
lable in  AmbroficUy  Ephesian,  Geodatian^ 
&c. — See  Principles,  No.  451. 

**  And  pulpit  drum  ecelesiaatick, 

"  Was  beat  with  fist  instead  of  a  stick. 

-^Kudibrat* 

EcHXVUS,  d-ki'nus.  s.  (503).  A  hedge- 
hog; a  shell-fish  set  with  prickles ;  with 
botanists,  the  prickly  head  of  any  plant ; 
in  archiiecturey  a  member  or  ornament 
taking  Its  name  from  tlie  roughness  of 
the  car^'ing. 

Ec  HO,  ek'k6-  s.  The  return  or  reper- 
cussion of  any  sound  ;  the  soimd  returned. 

To  Echo,  ^k'ko.  v.n.  To  resound,  to 
l^ve  tile  repercussion  of  a  voice ;  to  be 
sounded  back. 

To  Echo,  ^k'k6.  v.  a.  To  send  back  a 
voice. 

£c  LA  I  Rc  1 8SEM  E  KT,6k-kl4re'slz-indnt . 
s.  Kipjaaationj  the  act  of  clearing  up  an 
affair. 

4C7*  This  word,  though  long  in  use,  is  not 
yet  natxirvUzed.    Every  syllable  but  the 


bill;— 6!|; — pddnd; — rAin,  this. 

last  may  be  perfectly  pronoimced  by  an 
Englishman  who  does  not  speak  French ; 
but  this  syllabic  having  a  nasal  vowel,  not 
followed  by  hard  c  or^  (see  Encore),  is 
an  insuperable  difficulty:  the  nekrest 
sound  to  it  would  perhaps  be  to  make  it 
rhyme  with  io?ig  and  strong.  But  a  speaker 
would,  perhaps,  risk  less  by  pronouncing 
it  like  an  £lngUsh  word  at  once,  than  to 
imitate  tlie  French  sound  awkwardly. 

EcLAT,  6-kl4w'.  8.  (472).  J^rench. 
Splendour,  show,  lustre. 

EcLECTicK,  ^k-l^k'tik.  a.  Selecting, 
choosing  at  will. 

Eclipse,  i-kllps'.  s.  An  obscuratioti 
of  the  luininaries  of  heaven ;  darkness, 
obscuration. 

To  Eclipse,  6-kllps'.v.  a.  To  darken 
a  luminary ;  to  extinguish ;  to  cloud ;  to 
obscure ;  to  disgrace. 

Ecliptic,  6-klip'tik.  s.  A  great  circle 
of  the  sphere. 

Eclogue,  ^kl6g.  s.  (338).  A  pasto- 
ral poem. 

Economy,  ^-k6n'A-m6.  s.  (296)  (518). 
The  management  of  a  family;  frugality, 
discretion  of  expense ;  disposition  of 
things^  regulation  ;  the  disposition  or  ar- 
rangement of  any  work. 

EcoNOMicK,&k-k6-n6m'lk.(550),  > 

Economical,  ^k-ko-nom'i-klU.  i  ** 
Pertaining  to  the  regulation  of  an  house- 
hold ;  frugal. 

Ecstasy,  6ks'ta-s^.  s.  Any  pasaon  by 
which  the  thoughts  ore  absorbed,  and  in 
wliich  tlie  mind  is  for  a  time  lost ;  exces- 
sive joy,  rapture ;  Enthusiasm,  excessive 
elevation  of  the  mind ;  madness,  distrac- 
tion. 

Ecstasied,  iks'ta-sid.  a.  (282).  Ra- 
vish ed»  enraptured. 

Ec static  AL,  6k3-tat'^-kal.       > 

EcsTATicK,  ^ks-<4t'ik.  (509).  5  ** 
Ravished,  raptured,  elevated  to  ecstasy ; 
in  the  highest  degfrec  of  joy. 

Edacious,  ^-d4^shds.  a.  Eating,  vora- 
cious, ravenous,  greedy. 

Edacity,  6-dia'e-t6.  s.  Voraciousness, 
ravenousness. 

Edder,  WdAr.  •«.  (98).  Such  fence- 
wood  as  is  commonly  put  upon  the  top  of 
fences. 

Eddy,  M'd£.  s.  The  water  that,  by 
some  repercussion,  or  opposite  wind, 
runs  contrary  to  the  main  stream ;  whirl- 
pool, circular  motion. 

Edentated,  ^"d^n't^-t^d.  a.  Depriv- 
ed of  teeth. 

£dgSi  MJ9.  8.    The  thin  or  cutting 
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part  of  a  blade ;  a  narrow  part  rising' ftom 
K  broader ;  keenness,  acrimony ;  ,To^et 
tlie  teeth  on  edg^,  to  cause  a  tingling 
pain  in  the  teeUi. 

To  Edge,  Mje.  v.  a.  To  sharpen,  to 
enable  to  cut ;  to  furnish  with  an  edge  ;  to 
border  with  any  thing,  to  fringe ;  to  exas- 
.  perate,  to  embitter. 

To  Edge,  ^dje.  v.  n.  To  move  against 
any  power. 

Edged,  6djd.  or  dd'jM.part.  a.  (359). 
Sharpj  not  bliuit. 

Edging,  ^d'jing.  s.  What  is  added  to 
any  thing  hy  way  of  ornament ;  a  narrow 
lace. 

Edgkless,  ^dje'l^s.  a.  Blunt,  obtuse, 
unable  to  cut. 

Edgetool,  ^dje't661'.  s.  A  tool  made 
sharp  to  cut. 

Edgewise,  ^djc'wize.  ad.  With  the 
edge  put  into  any  particular  direction. 

Edible,  ^d'd-bl.  a.  (503).  Fit  to  be 
eaten. 

Edict,  6'dikt.  s.  A  proclamation  of 
command  or  prohibition. 

|C7*  Good  speakers  seem  divided  about  the 
quantity  of  the  vowel  in  the  first  syllable 
of  this  word.  Kenrick,  Perry,  and  Bucha- 
nan make  it  short ;  and  Sheridan,  Nares, 
Entick,  Ash,  Scott,  and^V.  Johnston,  long. 
This  majority  has  induced  me  to  make  it 
long  likewise,  and  not  any  length  of  the 
same  letter  in  the  Latin  et/irtt/m,-  for 
though  the  Latin  accent  is  frequently  a 
rule  for  tJie  placing  of  ours,  the  quantity 
of  Latin  has  almost  as  little  to  do  with  our 
quantity  as  it  has  with  that  of  Uie  Chinese 
or  Hebrew.  See  Introduction  to  Rhym- 
ing Dictionary,  page  xix. 

Edification, ed-M^fe-ci'shiln. s.  The 
act  of  building  up  man  in  the  ikith,  im 
provemcnt  in  holiness;  improvement*  in- 
struction. 

Edifice,  dd'^-fis.  s.  (142).  Afebrick, 
a  building. 

Edifier,  td'd'fi-ur.  s.  One  that  im- 
proves or  instructs  another. 

To  Edi  F  Y,M'<i-fi.  V.  a.  To  build ;  to  in- 
struct, to  improve  j  to  teach,  to  persuade. 

Edile,  e'dile.  s.  (140).  The  title  of  a 
magistrate  in  old  Rome. 

Edition,  6-dish'6n.  s.  PuWication  of 
any  thing,  particularly  of  a  book ;  repub- 
lication,  with  revisal. 
Editoh,  We-tAr.  s.  (166).  Publisher, 
he  that  revises  or  prepares  any  work  for 
publication. 

To  Educate,  Wjdi-kAte.  v.  a.  (91). 

To  breed,  to  bring  up. 
tC7*  This  pronunciation  may  seem  odd.  to 


those  who  are  not  acquainted  with  the 
nature  of  the  letters ;  but  it  is  not  only  tlie 
most  polite,  but,  in  reality^  the  most  ag^ee  - 
able  to  rule. — See  Principles,  No.  294, 
376.  . 

Education, M-j&-kiL'sh{in«s.  Forma- 
tion of  maimers  in  youth. 

To  Educe,  ^-d6se'.  v.  a.  To  bring  out, 
to  extract. 

Eduction,  ^-diik'shtin.  s.  The  act  of 
bringing  any  thing  into  view. 

To  Edulcorate,  ^-d(ii'k6-rite.  t.  a. 
To  sweeten. 

Edulcojiation,  ^-d^-kd-ri'shdn.  s. 
The  act  of  sweetening. 

To  Eek,  cek.  v.  a^— See  Eke.  To  make 
bigger  by  tlie  addition  of  another  piece  ; 
to  supply  any  deficiency. 

Eel,  ^^I.  s.  A  serpentine  slimy  fish, 
that  lurks  in  mud.  * 

E'en,  ^^n.  ad.  Contracted  fi-om  Even. 

Effable,  ^Pfi-bl.  a.  (405).  Expi-es^ 
sive,  uttcrable. 

To  Efface,  df-fdse'.  v.  a.  To  destroy 
any  form  painted  or  carved ;  to  boH  out ; 
to  destroy,  to  wear  away. 

03*  The  strong  tendency  of  the  vowel  to 
open,  when  it  terminates  a  syllable,  im> 
mediately  before  the  accent,  make^  us 
frequently  hear  the  e  in  these  words, 
when  tlie  accent  is  on  the  second  sellable, 
pronounced  as  open  as  if  there  were  but 
oneyr   The  same  may  be  observed  of  the 

f  0  in  occasion,  ofence^  official,  &c.  This  is 
certainly  a  denation  nrom  rule ;  but  it  is 
so  general,  and  so  agp'eeable  to  the  ear,  aa 
to  DC  a  distinguishmg  mark  of  elegant 
pronunciation. 

EiFECT,  ^f-fi&kt'.  s.  (98).  That  which 
is  produced  by  an  operating  cause ;  con* 
sequence,  event  j  reality,  not  mere  ap- 
pearance ;  in  the  plural,  goods,  moveables. 

To  Effect,  df-f&kt'.  v.  a.  To  bring  to 
pass,  to  attempt  with  success,  to  achierci 
to  produce  as  a  cause. 

Effectible,  cf-f^k'ti-bl.  a.  Pcrforma- 
hle,  practicable. 

Effective,  ^f-fSk'tlv.  a.  Having  the 
power  to  produce  effects ;  operative,  ac- 
tive ;  efficient 

Effectively,  ^f-fiSk'tlv-W.  ad.  Poti'- 
erfuUy,  with  real  operation. 

Effectless,  ef-f^kt'l^s.  s.  Without 
effect,  impotent,  useless. 

Effector,  ^f-f6k't\ir.  s.  (166).  lie 
that  produces  any  effect. 

Effectual,  5f-fi&k'tshi&  41.  a.  (463). 
Productive  of  effects,  powerful,  to  a  de- 
gi-ee  ^equate  to  the  occasion,  efficacious. 

Effectually,  £f-fftk'tsh(i-k-^.  ad.  In 
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TdEryLV^y  ^f-flAW.  v.n.  (98).  T«  rtn 

out 
Elf  PLUX10119  ^flAk'shAi).  8.  The  ad* 

of  flowing  out;  that  which  io<vra  out,  •f' 

ft^viuwy  emuMKioii. 
Kffq&'v,  ^r{&rt«  s.  Struggle,  labonous 

endeavour. 
ErFOSftiONy  i£-(&9hHitk.  Si  The  «ct  of 

dig^ng  up  from  the  pfotaad. 
EvwnonTzuYf  ^ffr&n't^'^.  s.  Impru« 

deuce,  shaiaelenneM. 
EiFFULOKNCE^  £f-£iU'jdn8e.    s.    (9a) 

(177).  Lustre,  brightness,  tpkadour. 
Effulgbnt,  ^f-fdl'jidnt.  a.    Shkiiiigi 

bright,  luminmu. 
Epfumabilitt,  Sf-f&-mi«bir^«t^.   s; 

The  quality  of  flying  tcwwy  ia  fumes. 
To  Effuse,  df-fu^e'-  r.  a.  (437).  To 

pour  oat,  to  S|)||L 
EpFuaioir,  ^f^i&'zhte.  a.  ($%).    The 

act  of  pouring  out ;  waste,  the  act  of  s^ll^ 

ing  or  shedding  $  the  thing  p«urtd  oat 
Effusive,  df-ft'slv.  a.    (499)  (428),  ' 

Pbttring  out,  dispersing. 
Eft,  hit.  s.  A  newt,  an  evet. 

Eftsoohs,  dft-addnz\  a4*  Sooa  a&tp- 
wards. 

To  EftEST,  ^'j£at^  V.  a.  To  throw  out 
food  at  the  natural  veats. 

EaBSTiox,  ^-jds'tah^.  s.  (4M.^  The 
act  of  throwing  out  the  digested  »od. 

Ego,  £g.  s.  That  which  is  laid  b;^  fea- 
thered animals,  fix>in  wh^h  tiieir  yoiuig 
is  pi*oduced ;  the  spawn  or  sperm  of  crea^ 
tures ;  any  thing  mhioned  in  the  sliape  of. 
an  egg. 

To  Egg,  ig.  v.  a.  To  incite,  to  instigate. 

EoLAvTiNB,  Sg-lto^la.  s.  (1K>).  A 
species  of  rose ;  swcetbrter. 

Egotism,  6'g6.tlzm.  s.  Too  fi-equent 
mention  of  a  man's  self. 

(0*  Contrary  to  my  own  judgment  I  have 
made  tlie  e  in  the  first  syllable  of  this 
word  long,  because  I  see  it  is  uniformly 
so  marked  by  all  the  Dictionaries  I  have 
seen :  but  I  ana  much  mistaken  if  analogy 
does  not  in  time  recover  her  rights,  and 
shorten  this  vowel  by  joimng  it  to  the  ^, 
as  if  written  eg-o-tuin  ;  not  because  tlu** 
vowel  is  short  in'tlie  Latin  cj^oi  (for'  the 
English  (^luintity  has  very  little  to  do  with 
the  Latiu,)  but  because  the  word  may  be  . 
looked  upon  as  a  simple  in  our  language, 
and  tlie  accent  is  on  the  antepenultimate 
syllable.  Mr.  Elphinston,  whose  opinion 
in  this  point  is  of  the  greatest  weight, 
makes  the  first  vowel  short.— S^e  Prin- 
ciples, No.  511, 530,  530. 
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•.ntiiKr  peadoete  of  tlw 
|gtfifn«^w*l^  fifioaaiHul|r. 

To  Effsctu AY«t  ^NUk'^taM^ite.  v.  a. 
To  feriftg  to  p«ss,  to  fclfi!. 

Effshinact,  tf»tl&m'A-nl-s*.  s.  Ad- 
mission of  the  qualities  of  a  woman,  sofl- 
ness,  unmanly  delicacy;  lasciviousness, 
^^H)n0  alea^vre. 

EFFEHiif  ATB,  ^f^ny^-nikte.  a..  (91). 
Hamsp  lh«qiialitftefrof  a  wman,  woman- 
ish, voluptuous,  tender. 

To  £ffkjii«atk,  ^-fihp^d-nAfce.  v.  a. 
(91)  (98).  To  make  womanish,  to  eoMs- 
calate,  to  amasi. 

To£FPEittNATBttf4ilm^^'4iite.  v.n. 
To  8afiLen,.t»iB«ltiate  weakness. 

£ff£Minatiqk,  df-{^m-6  n&'skdo.  s. 
The  stM9  of  .one  gnmn  womaaish,  the 
state  of  one  emaseiditted  or  unmanned. 

To  EFf  EitvKscK,  ^f^fSr»v^s'.  V.  TU  To 
^penerate  heat  by  intestine  motion. 

Effkevb9cenc£,  ^f-ftr-v^s's^nse.  s. 
(510).  The  act  of  g^wi^g  hot,  produc- 
tion of  heat  by  mtesdne  motion. 

£ffic  A'ciou8,if-f(£*k4'&hi&s.a.  Produc- 
tive  of  cflTects,  {xrweHid  to  pKKluoe  the 
consequence  intended. 

£pf iCAciousLT,  £f-fi&-k&'shAs-le.  ad. 
E/Tectually. 

Efficacy,  ^ffS-ka-s^.  ^  Production 
of  the  cpnsequenee  intended. 

Effi^cxsnxk,  6f-fish'y^nsc.  >      .q^. 

Efficibmct,  df.£i»h'y6n-8^.  i  .'•  ^^*^- 
The  act  of  prodneing  eflects,  agency. 

EFFieiBHTy  ^f-fUh^yint.  s.  The  oause 
which  makea  effecta ;  he  that.makes,  the 
efirctor.  .    . 

Eftioikkt,  iWlsh'y^nt.  a.  (US). 
,  Causing  eflTeetSi 

Ekfxgies,  ^f-fid'](fea. 

blance,  imAge  m  painting  pr  scnlpture. 

EFFLOSLEacfiNCBY  ^-ii6-r£s'sSnse.  7 

Efflorkscekct,  df'<A^-r^'s^«s^.  3 
s.  (510).  Production  of  flowers:  excres< 
cences  in  the  form  of  flowers ;  in  pbysick 
the  breaking  out  of  some  humours  in  the 
skin. 

£ffi.oh£8CBkt^  ^.B6-r^s's£nt.  a< 
Shooting  out  in  forms  of  flowers. 

Effi.uemc£,  6ffi{i-£n9e.  s.Th^t  which 
ifaves  from  seme  other  principle, 

Effluvia,  ^.fliV^4-  The  plural  of 

EFFt;evtcrM9  fif*a6'v6-din.  s.  Those 
flViail  pcttielea  whi^  ase  continually  fly- 
ing oft  from  bodies. 

Efflux,  iffl^ks.  a.  (49.^).  The  act  of 
flowing  out ;  efiPoai^ ;  ^a^  which  flows 
from  2jomcthing  else,  emanation. 
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fU*  (559).— FAtCf  fir,  an,  fit 

Egotist,  *'g6-tl8t.  s.  One*  that  is  al* 
ways  talking  of  himself. 

ToEgotize,  ^'g6-tize-  v^r.  To  talk 

much  of  one's  self. 
Egregious,  6-gr^'j6-ti8.  a.  Enuneiit, 
remarkable,    cxtraopdinsjy  r  emuiently 
bad,  remarkably  vinous. 

Egk^gio  vsLT,  A-gr^'j6-As-l^.aid*^Eini 
nently,  shamefully. 

EGRftss,  ^'gr4».  8.  The  act  of  going 
out  of  any  place,  departure. 

Egres^on,  i-gr&h'An^  s.  The  act  of 
going  out 

Egret,  6'gr^.  sl  A  fowl  of  the  heron 
kindL 

EoRioT,6^gri-6t.8.A  species  of  cherry. 

To  Ejaculatk,  6-jik'6-lAte.  v.  a.  To 
throw,  to  shoot  out. 

Ejaculation,  6-j&k-*-Ii'shdn.  8.    A 

.  shortnrayer,  darted  out  occasionally  >  the 

.    act  of  darting  or  throwing  out 

Ejaculatory,  i.j4k'u-lA-tftr-^.  a. 
Suddenly  darted  out,  sudden,  hasty. 

To  Eject,  *-jAkt'.  v.  a.  To  throw  out, 
to  cast  forth,  to  void ;  to  throw  out  or  ex-- 
pel  from  an  ofBcc  or  possession. 

Ejection,  *-j6k'sh(in.  s.  The  act  of 
casting  out,  expulsion. 

Ejectmei^t,  jft-jikt'mtot.  s.  A  legal 
writ  by  which  any  inh«|>itant  of  a  house, 
01^  tenant  of  an  estate,  is  eommaDded  to 
depart. 

jEiGHT,  iyt.  a.  Twice  fojir,  A  word  of 
number. 

gy^  The  genuine  soi^nd  of  the  diphthong  in 
this  word  and  its  compoondsdoes  not  seem 
to  be  that  of  the  first  somid  of  a,  which 
Mr.  Sheridan  has  given  it  imder  the  se- 
cond sound  off,  but  a  combination  of  tihe 
first  sound  of  a  and  e  pronounced  ta  close- 
ly to|;«ther  as  possible.    But  as  this  dis- 

.  tinction  is  «iy  delicate,  and  may  not  be 
more  easily  i^mrefiended  than  that  be- 
tween  meat  and  vieet,  (246,)  I  have  g^v- 
en  the  diphthong  the  same  sound  as  Mr 
Sheridan  has  done. 

Eight,  4yt/A,  a.  Next  in  order  to  the 
seventh. 

(Q*  This  vrord  as  it  is  written,  by  no  means 
conveys  the  sound  annexed  to  it  in  speak- 
ing, for  the  abstract  termination  M  being 
a  perfect  lisp,  is  quite  distinct  from  the 
final  f  oT eight,  and  can  never  coalesce  with 
it  without  depriving  the  word  of  one  of 
Its  letters.  The  only  sound  conveyed  by 
the  letters  of  this  word,  as  now  spelt,  is 
as  if  written  ayth:  and  if  we  would  spbll 
this  sound  as  we  pronoimce  it,  and  as  the 
analogy  of  formation  certainly  requires, 
we  must  necessarily  write  iieightth.  This 


;— mit  1^^ ;— pine,  pin  ;•— 

would  have  n  umsaal  aptManaee  tb  (te 

eye ;  and  this  would  be  a  sufficient  reason 

with  the  multitttda  for  oraosing  it;  but  mcd  • 

of  sense  ought  to  euosioer,  that  the  credit 

of  the  languid  is  concwned  in  recti^ngr 

this  radical  &ult  In  its  orthography. 
Eighteen,  iy't^in.  a.  Twice  mne. 
Eighteenth,  ky'tHnth.  a.  The  next 

in  order  to  the  seventeeatby 
EiGHTFOLi>,  Ayt^ki'  a.  Eight  times 

the  number  or  quantity. 
Eighthly,  hytth^L  ad^  In  the  eighth 

place. 
Eightieth,  iy't6-irA.  a.  The  next  in 
order  to  the  seventy^thith,  ci^th  tenth. 
Eightscore,  iyt^skire.a.  Eight  dmes 

twenty. 
Eighty,  i^y^t^.  a.  Eight  times  ten. 
EisEL,  i'sll.  8,  Vinegar,  verjuiee. 
Either,  6'Tirdr.pron.distrib.  Which- 
soever of  the  two,  Aether  one  or  the 
other ;  each,  both. 
Either,  ^'Tftftr.conj.  (252).  A  distri- 
butive conjunction,  answered  by  Or,  ci- 
ther the  one  or  the  other. 

EMULATION,  W.)6-14'sh(kn.  s.  Outcry, 
lamentation,  moan,  wailing. 

Eke,  ^ke.  ad.  Also,  likewise,  be^de. 

To  Eke,  6ke.  v.a.  To  increase;  to  sup- 
ply, to  fill  up'deficil&ncies ;  to  protract,  to 
lengthen ;  to  spin  out  by  useless  additions. 

TaEuABORATE,  i-l4b'6-rite.  v.  a.  To 
produce  with  labour  ;to  heighten  and  im- 
prove by  successive  operations. 

Elaborate,  ^-l&b'6.r4te.  a.  (91).  Fi- 
nished wi^  great  diligenee. 

Elaborately,  6-l&b'6-rAte-l£.  ad. La- 
boriously, diligently,  with  great  study. 

Elaboration,  ^-Idb-^-r^'shto.  s.  Im- 
provement by  successive  operations. 

To  Elance,  ^-ldnse^  v.  a.  To  throw 
dUt,>todart. 

To  Elapse,  ^-lipse^  v.  n.  To  pass 
aWay,  to  glide  away. 

Elastic AL,  i^-lis't^-kil.  >       Wovino. 

Elastick,  6-lis'tlk.  5  *•  "^^^"^ 
the  power  of  returning  to  iht  form  from 
which  it  19.  distorted,  spring}'. 

Elasticity,  ^-I^Ls-tis^ife-t^.  s.  Force  ih 
bodies,  by  which  they  endeavour  to  re- 
store themselves. 

Elate,  ^'Ute'.a»Flu3hed  with  success, 
lo%,.haugfa^. 

To  Elate,  A44te'.  v.  a.  To  puff  up 
with  prosperity :  to  ex^h,  to  heigliten. 

Elation,  Mik'shih).   s.    Haughtiness- 
pioceediiig  firom  success. 

Elbow,  «*1)*.  ^  (337),    The  next 
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joint  or  eorrslxiee  of  the  am  below  the 
shooider ;  any  ilezure  or  angle. 

£LBowcRAla^l-b^*tsb4re^8.  Achair 
witharma. 

£l9ovr4>om,  ^)1)^r6^«  8.  Room  to 
stretch  mat  the  elboivs,  freedom  from 
confinement 

To  Elbov,  £1^.  F.  a.  To  push  with 
the  eOiow ;  toputh,  to  drive  to  a  diitance. 

To  EtBow,  dlTjA.  V.  n.  To  jut  out 
IB  angles. 

£ij>,  ild.  8.  Old  age,  decrepitude ;  old 
people,  persons  worn  out  wiUi  years. 

Elder,  llM6r.  a.  (98).  Surpa3suig 
another  in  years. 

£ld£Rs,  ^Vdilirz.  a.  Persons  whose 
jafpe  gives  themrererence;  ancestors^  those 
.iSho  are  older  than  otherit  among  the  Jews 
rulers  of  the  people;  in  the  New  Testa- 
ment, ecelesiasticlcs,*  among  Presbyteri- 
ans, laymen  introduced  into  tiie  kirk  poUty . 

jBLDJBRy  ^J^ddr.  s.  (98).  The  name  of 
a  tree. 

£lderlt,  ^Vi^rA^,  a»  No  longer 
young. 

£Li)EESHip,|filM^Hsh!p.  8.  Seniority, 
primogcmture. 

Eldest,  ^Vdist.  a.  The  oldest  that 
has  tl^e  right  of  primogeniture ;  that  has. 
lived  most  years. 

ElLKCAMPAKE,  dl-^-k&m^p4ne^  3.  A 
piajft  named  also  starwort 

To  Elect,  ^l^kt'.  v.  a.  To  choose 
for  any  office  or  U4e ;  in  theology,  to  select 
as  an  object  of  eternal  mercy. 

Elect,  ^-l^kt^  a.  Chosen,  taken  by 
preference  from  among  others ;  chosen  to 
«n  office  not  yet  in  possession ;  chosen  as 
an  objeet  of  eternal  mercy. 

£jLBc:rART,^4ML'td*rd.  s.  A  form  of 
medicine  madeof  conserves  and  powders, 
of  the  copsistence  of  honey. 

^CJ^  ThjjB  is  an  alteration  of  die  word  Slec- 
ta4Bry^  which  has  taken  place  within  these 
few  years ;  andf  it  must  be  owned,  is  an 
siReration  for  the  better :  for,  as  there  b 
jio  « in  the  Latin'  Eiectariuni,  there  can  be 
pio  reason  foif  inserting  it  in  our  English 
word,  which  is  deriv^  from  it. 

Sc^ECTiov,  ^-Idk'Shdn.  s.  The  act  ojf 
choosing  one  or  more  from  a  greater 
number;  die  power  of  choice ;  Voluntary 
preference ;  the  determittatkypitof  God,  by 
vMA  ^ny  vgtre  selected  for  ji^ten^al  life ; 
the  ceremony  of  a  publiclc  choice.  ' 

Elkctite,  Wik'tly.  9.  Exeirting  thjs 
power  of  choice. 

pi-ECTiTELy,  ^Aik'tlr-}^.  ad.  B7 
clioifCj  ^1^  p^^rence  of  one  to  aaother, 


At- 


b{M}-^>-pAtnd;^-*/Ain,  ifris. 

Elector,  ^-l^k'tdr.  8.  (98)«  He  that 
hasfi  vote  in  the  choice  of  jany  officer.;  a 
prince  who  has  a  voice  in  the  choice  of 
the  German  emperor. 

Electoral,  ^-l^k't&-dll.  a.  Having 
the  dignity  of  an  elector. 

Electorate,  6-l6k't4-r4te.  s.  (91), 
The  territory  of  an  elector. 

Electee,  W^k'tAr.  s.  (98)  (4I6). 
Amber ;  a  mixed  metal. 

Electrical,  Wek'tr^-kAl.  > 

Electricr,  ^-l^k'trlk.  5 

tractive  wUhout  magnetism ;  produced  by 
an  clectrick  body. 

Electricity,  *-l^k-trls'*.t*.  s.  A 
property  in  bodies,  whereby,  when  rub- 
bed, they  draw  substances,  and  emit  fire. 

Electu ARVt  ^rlik'tsbd-lrr^.  S4  See 
Elbctart. 

Eleemostnart,  d]-^-m6z'6-nir-6.  a. 
Living  upon  alms,  depending  upon  chari- 
ty ;  given  in  charity. 

Elegance,  41'6-gln8c.     >       « 

Elegancy,  *l'd.g4n^^.  j  *'  "^^"^^ 
of  heart,  beauty  without  grandeur. 

Eleg AN  t,  il^^-glnt.  a.  Pleaaing  with 
minuter  beauties ;  nice,  not  coarse,  not 
gross. 

EL£GAN.TLY,£r^i-gtiitrl^.  ad.  Insuch 
a  manner  as  to  please  without  elevation. 

Elegiack,  ^l-^-ji'&k.  a.  Used  in  ele.- 
gies ;  mournful,  sorrowful. 

tcy^  Our  own  analogy  woitldlead  us  toplaee 
the  accent  upon  tbe  second  sylUble  of  this 
word ;  but  its  derivation  from  the  Latin 
e^^'acutandthe  Greek  njy^unuf,  (in  both 
wliich  the  antepenultimate  Ts  l6ng)  obli^s 
us,  under  p«in  of  appearing  g^ssly  ilhte- 
rate,  to  ]place  the  accent  on  the  same  letjter. 
But  it  may  be  observed,  that  we  have 
scarcely  a(n  inatahce  in  the  wtiole  Ian* 
g^uage  of  adopting  a  Latin  or  Greek  word, 
and  curtailing  it  of  a  syllable^  without  re^ 
moving  the  accent  higher  on  the  English 

.,  word. — See  Acadsmy. 

Elegy,  jL'^-j^.  s.  A  mournful  song; 
a  funerajl  song ;  a  fhort  poem»  without 
points  or  turns. 

EtEMENT,  ^r^-m^nt.  8.  The  first  or 
constituent  principle  qf  any  th^ig }  the  fpur 
elements,  usually  9p  called,  iiTe  earth,  air, 
fire,  water,  of  which  our  worid  is  compos- 
ed; tiie  proper  habitation  or  sphere  ofany 
thing ;  }fn  ingredient,  a  ponstituent  part; 
the  letters  of  ^y  language ;  the  lowest 
or  first  rudiments  of  literature  o^  science. 

ELEMENTAL,  di-^-nk^a'tU.  a.  Prbr 
duced  by  some  of  the  four  elements ; 
arising  firom  fiyst  principles. 
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IT*  (559)..«4^ilc>  ni>  4li  Cte  9«-4mI»  wUti^^^fbim,  t»tkt»^ 


SimpUcitar  of  nat«v«»  flbaeace  of  eompo- 

sttion. 

El E M  EN T  AH  Y,  iW-TO^n^AM  i  a.    Un- 

compounded,  having  onty  ohe  pf  ineiple. 

Elpphant,  ^i'Wftnt.  *.    The  largest 

of  all  quadrupeds. 
Elephantine,  il-^-fin'dn.  a.  (140) 

Pertaining  to  the  elephant 
To  Elevate,  ^K^-vite.  v.  a.  (91).  To 
raifte  up  aloR;  to  exalt,  to  dignify  <  to 
raise  the  mind  with  g^reat  conceptions. 
Blevate,  itVi^viXt.   part.    a.   (91) 

Exalted,  raised  alofl. 
JEleVation,  ^W-vi'shAn.  •.    The  act 
0f  raising  aloft  I  exaltation,  dignity ;  ex- 
altation of  the  mind bj noble  conceptions ; 
the  height  of  anj^  heavealy  body  with  re- 
spect to  the  horizon. 
'  ELEVAToa,  ^I'^-vA-t&r.  (521)  (166). 
A  raiser  or  lifter  up. 
Eleven,  6-Wv'vn.  a.  ( 103).    Ten  and 

one. 
El^iventh,  ^Ahr'vntJi.  a.     The  next 
•  in  order  to  the  tenth. 
Elf,  elf.  s.  Plural,  Elves.   A  wander- 
ing si»r(t,  supposed  to  be  seen  in  wild 
places ;  a  devil. 
Elflock,  dlfl6k«  •.     Knots  of  hair 

twisted  by  elTcs. 
To  Elicit,  i^lb'slt.  v.  a.    To  strike 

out,  to  fetch  out  by  labour. 

Elicit,  ^-lisVit.  a.    Brought  into  act* 

Elicitation,  6-l!s-s^*td'shdn.  s.    Is 

a  deducing  the  power  of  the  will  into  act. 

To  Elide,  6-llde'.  v.  a.     To  break  in 

pieces. 
JELlGiBiLiTY,5W.j6-bil'6-t^.S.   Wor- 
thiness to  be  chosen. 
Eligible, ^I'^ij^-bl.  a.  (i05).    Fk  to 

be  chosen,  pre4rab1e. 
Eligibleness,  ^Ki-j^-bl-n^s.  s*  Wor 
(^     tfainess  to  be  chosen,  preferableness. 
i  Elimination,     ^-lim-^-ni'shto.     r. 
The  act  of  banishing,  rejection. 
Elision,  ^4lzh^^n.    s.      The  act  of 
.    cutting  off;  division,  separatifltt  of  parts. 
Elixation^  ^14k-s4'shtL^«  ,  a.  (533). 

(530),    The  act  of  boiling. 
Elixir,  i-lllv'sdr.  9.  (418).   A  roedi 
eine  made  by  strong  infusion,  where  the 
ingredients  are  almost  disserved  in  the 
menstruum  $  the  liquor  with  which  ehy- 
mists  transmute  metals ;  the  extract  or 
«{0intes9cnee  of  any  thing;  any  eordial. 
03"  There  is  a  corsupt  pronunciation  of  tlus 
<vrord»  even  among  the  upper  ranks  of  peo- 
ple, which -Changes  tlip  i  in  the  .second 
evlinble  into  e,  as  if  ^ttea  MUxir,  The  1 


a.    Hav. 


te«e»giptqao«teaAi»titiai 

the  accent  ia  op  it,  exeept  when  ftUowed 

by  r  and  another  CQ^flomuii  (lOBX 

Elk,  ^Ik.  s.  The  elk  is  a  kirge  and 
•tately  animi^of  the  iftig  kind. 

Ell,  ^1.  5.  A  measiire  cMitiiniii^  a 
yard  and  a  quarter. 

Ellipsis,  ^Mip'aii.  Si-  See  Effack. 
A  ^K^  of rhetorkky  by  ^?^iick  aowething 
is  leh  out ;  in  geometry,  an  oval  figure 
generated  from  the  section  of  a  cone. 

Elliptical,  a-lip'ti-kU.  > 

Elliptick,  ^1-Up'tik.        3 
ing  the  fiirm  of  «n  ellipsis. 

Elm,  £lm.  s.     The  name  of  a  tree. 

£LocuTiov,6I*6-k&'8hAn.8.  The  power 
of  fluent  speech ;  eloquence,  flow  of  lan- 
guage ;  the  power  of  expreasion  or  diction. 

(O*  This  worn  originally,  bolh  among  the 
Greeks  and  Romans,  signified  the  csboke 
and  order  of  words ;  and  Drydeo  and  other 
modems  have  used  itin  the  same  sense ;  it 
is  now  scarcely  ever  used  but  to  signifj'pro- 
nuneiaticm.  The  French  seem  to  have  been 
the  first  who  used  it  in  this  sense :  Addison 
has  followed  them ;  and  as  it  is  perfectly 
agreeable  to  the  Latin  original  e  ssxdloquer, 
and  serves  to  distinguish  oratorical  pro- 
nunciation from  pronunciation  in  gene- 
ral, the  alteration  is  not  \nthout  its  use. 

Elocy,  ^Vih-}^.  s.  (503).  Pfaise,  pa- 
negyrick. 

To  Elongate,  ^-lAng'gilte.  v.  a.  To 
lengthen,  to  draw  out 

To  Elongate,  ^-long'gite.  v.  n.  To 
go  off  to  a  distance  from  any  thing. 

ELONGATioN|^l«6ng-g4'shAn.  s.(530). 
(533).  Theactofatretchingorkiigthen. 
ing  itself;  the  state  of  being  stretched  ; 
distance ;  space  at,  which  one  thing  is  dis- 
tant from  another ;  departure,  rcmoraL 

To  Elope,  ^46pe^  v.  a.  To  rnli  awayi 
to  break  loose,  to  escape. 

Elopement,  4-l6pe'ni^nt.  s.  Depar- 
ture from  jus^  restraint. 

Elops,  diops.  s.  A  fish,  reckoned  by 
Milton  among  the  serpents. 

ELoquENGK,6r6-kwenae«s.  Thcpow. 
er  oi'apeaking  with  fluency  and  elegance  i 
elegant  langua^^  uttered  with  fluency. 

Elo<^  en  t,  61'MLwt:nt*  a.   Having  the 

power  of  oratory. 
Elseji  dse.  pronoun.    OchePf  one  be* 
sides. 

Else,  dlae.  ad.-  Otherwise;  besidea, 

except. . 
ELSEiynERE,  dfsi^'hwire.  aid.  (397). 
.  In  any  other  place ;  i^,  ^ther  plaeesi  in 
SQioe  other  plape.    « ' 
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ToEujccoATSyi-M'a^Hlite.  T.a.   To 

ezpUni,  to  dlMT. 
BlucibatioN)     ^4&-td-di'shdn.     s. 

£zplan«tion,  expo»iti<M. 
Elucidator,  WA'**-dA-tAp.  s.  (521). 

ExfU&ntr^  eitpotkm*,  commenUtor. 
To  Klude,  d-«de'.  v.  a.     To  escape 

by  stnftageniy  to  avoid  by  artifice. 
Eludiile,  ^-ItiM^-bU  a.    Possible  to 

be  eluded. 
Elvi^s,  6lv2.  s.    The  plural  of  Elf. 
£lv£lock,  6W16k.  s.     Knots  in  the 

hur. 
Elvish,  tt'vlah.  a.    Relating  to  elves, 

or  wandering  spirits. 
Elumbated,  *-l6m'b4-tid.  a.    Weak- 
ened in  the  loins. 
JElusion,  ^-l^'zhAn.  s.  An  escape  from 

inquiry  or  examination,  an  artifice. 
Elusive,    64ii'sh*    a.   (158)    (428). 

Practiaini^  eJiuiony  uiij^  ^^^^  ^  escape. 
Elusoky,  ^-JA^sdr-^.  a.  (429)  (512). 

Tending  to  elude,  tending  to  deceive, 

fraudulent. 
To  Elute,  iAiu'.  V.  a.     To  wash 

ofll 
To   ELutaiATB,  ^-Ki'tri-Ate.   v.   a. 

(91).    To  decant,  to  strain  out 
Elysiah,  £-lizh'i4ji.  a.  (542).    Deli- 

cioualy  soft  and  soothing,  exceedingly 

delightfoL 
Elysium,  ^-lizh^^-i&m.  s.    The  place 

iflsigned  by  the  heathens  to  happy  souls ; 

any  place  exquisitely  pleasant 
To  Emaciate,  6-m&'sh£-4te.    v.  a. 

(542).   To  wasto,  to  deprive  of  flesh. 
To  Emaciate,  ^-mA'sh6-4tc.  v.  n.  To 

foae  flesh,  to  pine. 
£MActATioK,^<4nA-6hd-&'shAn.s.  The 

act  of  making  lean ;  the  state  of  one 

grown  lean. 
EMAC[Jx,ATioir,  ^-m4k-(i-U^shi&n.    s. 

The  act  of  freeing  any  thing  from  spots 

or  fbolnesB. 
Emakant,   imfi-fihit.    a.      Issuing 
I    from  something  else. 
To  Emanate,  ^m'a-nite.  v.  n.  (9l> 

To  issue  or  flow  fr^m  something  else. 
Emanation,  ^m-ma-ni'shi!in.  s.  (530) 

T^e  act  of  issuing  or  proceeding  from 

any  other  substance  ;  that  which  issues 

from  another  substance. 

Emasi^tive,  £m^dn-d-t!Y.  a.    Issuing 
^%x^  mother. 

To  £ma»cipat£,  i-min's^-pdtel  v.  a. 

.  'Toaetfr^  from^servitude. 
J^HAiictPATioXj  ^-xnftn^^-pi'sttjba.  s. 


bAll;— xAH;— p6find;-^Mii,  this. 

The  act  of  setting  free,  deltrerwiee  from 
slavery. 

T6  Emarginate,  i-m&r'ji^&te.  v.  a. 
To  take  away  the  margin  or  edge  of  any 
tiling. 

To  Lmasculate,  £-ni4s'kii«!4te.  v.  a. 
To  castrate,  to  deprive  of  virility ;  to  efl'e- 
ninate ;  to  vitiate  by  unmanly  soifbiess. ' 

Emasculation,  ^<n&8-kil44^sh{hi,  s« 
Castration ;  effeminacy,  womanish  qua- 
lities. 

To  Em  B  A LE,  £m-bile'«  v.  a.  To  make 
up  into  a  bundle  ;  to  bind  up,  to  inclose. 

To  Embalm,  ^m-b4m'.  v.  a.  (403). 
To  impregnate  a  body  with  aromaticks, 
that  it  may  resist  putrefaction. 

3^  The  affinity  between  the  long  e  and  the 
short  f,  when  immediately  followed  by  the 
accent,  has  been  observed  under  tlie  word 
Despatch.  But  this  affinity  is  nowhere  more 
remarkable  than  in  those  words  where  the 
e  is  followed  by  m  or  n.  This  has  induced 
Mr.  Sheridan  to  spell  cmlfrace,  endon^  &c. 
itnbrttcet  indonj^  &c.  and  this  spelling  may, 
perhaps,  sufficiently  convey  the  cursory  or 
colloquial  pronunciation ;  but  my  observa- 
tion grreatly  fails  me  if  correct  public  speak- 
ing does  not  preserve  t&e  e  in  its  true  sound* 
when  followed  by  fn  or  n.  The  difference  is 
delicate,  but,  in  my  opinion^  real. 

£MBALMER,^m-b£m'^r.s.(409).  One 
that  practises  the  art  of  embalming  and 
preserving  bodies. 

To  Em B  An ,  6m-bAr'.  v.  a.  To  shut,  to 
inclose ;  \o  stop,  to  hinder  by  prohibi- 
tion, to  block  up. 

Embarcation,  ^m-bir-kA'shfin.  a. 
The  act  of  putting  on  shipboard ;  the  act 
of  going  on  shipboard. 

Embargo,  £m-b4r'g6.  s.  (98).  A  pro- 
hibition to  pass,  a  stop  put  to  trade. 

To  Embark,  ^tn4>4rk^  v.  a.  To  put 
on  shipboard  I  to  engage  another  in  any 
affair. 

To  Ti^MBARK,  to-birk'«  v.  n.  To  go 
on  shipboard ;  to  engage  in  any  affair. 

To  Embarrass,  im-bar'rlLs.  v. a.  To 
perplex,  to  distress,  to  entangle. 

Embarrassment,  ^m-bar'ris-in^nt. 
s.   Perplexity,  entanglement 

To  Embase,  ^m-b4se^  v.  a#  To  viti- 
ate ;  to  degrade,  to  vilify. 

Embassador,  em-b&s'slpd^kr.  s.  (98). 
One  sent  on  a  pnbiick  message. 

EMBAS9Aint£9s,^in«b48's4-drds.  8.  A 
woman  sent  on  a  publick  message. 

Embassage,  6m'bis-sije.  (90).    > 

Embassy,  ^^bds-s^.  j   *' 

A  publick  message ;  ^y  solemn  message. 
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'•^6,  in6ve,  n6r,  nAt;^-4:&be}  t(ibj 

To  Embattle,  cm^bAt'tl.  r.  a.  To 
range  in  order  or  array  of  battle. 

To  Embay,  ^m-b4'.  v.  a.  (98),  To 
bath,  to  wet,  to  wftsh  $  to  inclose  in  a  bay, 
to  land-lock. 

To  Em B K  L LI SH,  ^m-b^nish .  v.  a.  To 
adorn,  to  beautify. 

Em  hellish  ment,  fitn-Wl'lish-mSnt .  s . 
Ornament,  adventitious  beauty,decoration. 

£mb  kk  s,  dm'bArz.  s .  without  a  singular. 
Hot  cinders,  ashes  not  yet  extinguished. 

EMBER-wE£K,6m'bAr-w66k.s.  A  week 
in  vWch  an  ember  day  falls.  The  ember 
days  at  the  four  seasons  are  the  Wednes- 
day, Friday,  and  Saturday,  after  the  first 
Sunday  in  Lent,  the  feast  of  Pentecost, 
^ptember  14th,  December  IStli. 

To  Embezzle,  ^m^bez'zl.  v.  a.  To 
appropriate  by  breach  of  trust ;  to  waste, 
to  swallow  up  in  riot. 

Embezzlement,  ^m-bez'zl-ment.  s. 
The  act  of  appropriating"  to  himself  tliat 
which  is  received  in  trust  for  anotlier ;  ap- 
pjopriated. 

Jo  Emblaze,  fim'blaze'.  v.  a.  To 
.ailom  with  glittering  embellishments ;  to 
.blazon,  to  paint  with  ensigns  armorial. 

To  Emblazok,  ^m-bli'zu.  v.  a.  To 
adorn  with  figures  of  heraldry ;  to  deck 
in  glaring  colours. 

Emblem,  dm^l^m.  s.  Inlay,  enamel ; 
an  occult  representation^aB  allusive  picUii'e. 

To  Emilem,  ^'blfim.  v.  a.  To  re- 
jsresent  in  an  occult  or  aUusive  manner. 

Emblematic  a  Ly  ^m-bl^-m4t'6'  ") 
kil.  (509).  |-  a. 

Emblematick,  ^-bl^-m&tlk.     J 
Comprising  an  emblem,  allasive,  occultly 
representative;    dealing   in   emblems, 
usmg  emblems. 

Eh blem atig a lly,  £m-bl^-mit'^-kil- 
^.ad.  In themaimerof emblems, fdlu- 
sively. 

Emblematist,  ^mrW^m'i-tist.  s. 
Writer  or  uivcntor  of  emblems. 

Embolism,  ^m1)64lzm.  s.  Interca- 
lation, insertion  of  days  or  years  to  pro- 
duce regularity  and  equation  of  time ;  the 
time  inserted,  intercatatory  time. 

Embolits,  6m'b6-l(^s.  s.  Any  thing 
inserted  and  acting  in  another,  af  tlie 
aucker  in  a  pump. 

To  Emboss,  dm-b&s^  v.  a.     To  fiorm 
with  protuberances:   to  engrave  with 
.     relief,  or  rising  work ;  to  iiMrlof e,  to  in- 
clude, to  cover. 

Embossment,  dm-bos'm^t.  s.  Any 
thing  standing  out  from  the  rest,  jut, 
eminence ;  reUef,  risiAg  work. 


b(iil^-«»411;*-^{aMi;-- ^Aint  TMu. 

Tp  Embottle,  £m-b&ftl.  v.  a-  Te 
include  in  bottles,  to  bottle. 

To  Embowel,  ^m4>6ik'dl.  T.  a.  To 
deprive  of  the  entrails. 

To  Embrace,  £m«^r4se'.  v.  a.  To 
hold  fondly  in  the  arms,  to  M{iieeze  in 
kindness ;  to  seize  ardency  or  eagerly^  to 
lay  hold  on«  to  welcome  ;  to  compreh^d, 
to  take  in,  to  encircle  ;  to  cpmpme,  to 
inclose,  to  contain. 

To  Embrace,  ^mJjrA^c'.  v.  n.  To 
join  in  an  embrace. 

Embrace,  ^m-br&se\  s.  Claq>>  fond 
pressure  in  the  ^ms,  bug; 

Embracement,  ^m-4>r4sc'm&it.  s. 
Clasp  in  the  arpis,  hug,  embrace ;  state 
of  being  contained,  inclosure  ;  conju^ 
endearment 

Embracer,  ^m-br&'s^.  8.  The  per- 
son embracing. 

Embrasure,  6m-hrirz(m\  s.  An 
aperture  in  the  wall,  battlement. 

To  Embrocate,  ^ml>r6-k4te.  v.  a. 
To  rub  any  part  diseased  With  medicinal 
liquors. 

Embrocatiok,  ^m4ir6-k4'ah(kn.  s. 
The  act  of  rubbing  any  pact  diseased 
with  medicinal  liquors  ;  the  krtioii  witli 
which  any  di8e«»ed  part  is  washed. 

To  Embroider,  ^mrbr66'dAr.  v.  a. 
To  border  yath  omaraenisi  to  decorate 
with  figured  work. 

EMBRoiD£RER,etn-br66Mdr-(ir.s.  On^ 
that  adorns  clothes  with  needle-work. 

Embroidery^  to-br66'diir-^.  *  s.  Fi- 
g^ures  raised  upon  a  ground,  varieMted 
needle-work;  y»riegation^  divemty  of 
colours. 

To  Embroil,  dm-brolK.  v.  a.  To 
disturb,  to  conflise,  to  distract. 

To  Embrothel,  ^m-br6TH'd|.  t.  a. 
T0  inclose  in  a  brothel. 

Embryo,  ^rnVM-       ?  .    tk-.  ^w 
Embryon,  ^m'br^^n.   J  *'     ^ne  off- 
spring yet  unfinished  in  the  womb  ;  the 
state  of  any  thing  yet  not  fit  for  produc- 
tion yet'unfinishecL 

EMENAG0GUE,6»m^n'&-g6g.  B«  A  me- 
dicine to  promote  circulation  in  females. 

EMEifDAB];E,6-m^M^-b).  a.  CqnMe 
of  emendation^  corrigible. 

Emend  at^on^  ^m-^n-dVsHAn.  8«  (SSOy, 
Correction,  alteration  of  any  tbing  fix>ra 
worse  to  better ;  an  iteration  msde  in 
the  text  by  verbal  critfcisna. 

Emend AT.oR,  (ftm-in-.di't6r.  s,  (;5?1)p 
A  corrector,  an  improver. 
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A  green  pre- 


ciow  stone. 

To  Emergb,  A-onirje^  v.  n.  To  rise 
out  of  any  thing  in  which  it  is  covered ;  to 
riBc,  to  mount  from  a  state  of  oppression 
or  ohscurky. 

EMBROBKCfc,  ^-m^r'jiBSC-  '>    ^     yj^g 

Emerokucy,  i-m^r'jin-«6-5 
jLCt  of  risinif  out  of  any  fluid  hj  which  it 
is  coveKd ;  the  act  of  rising  into  view ; 
any  sudden  occasion,  unexpected  casual- 
ty,* pressing  necessity. 

£jiErROKi<T,  ^-mdr'j^nt.  a.  Rising  out 
of  that  wluch  overwhelma  and  obscuves 
it  i  rising  into  view  or  notice  7  proceediBg 
QT  issmng  from  any  thing;  sudden,  unex- 
pectedly casual. 

JSmeroi  DS,  dm'ir-Aldz.  s.Painful  swell- 
ings of  the  hemorrhoidal  veins,,  piles,  pro- 
perly StmorrkmtU. 

Emersion,  ^-m^r^shdn.  s.  The  time 
when  a  star,  iiamg  been  obscured  by  its 
too  near  i^proach  to  the  sun^appears  again. 

EuERT,  im'ir-^.  s.  Emery  is  an  iron 
ore.  It  is  prepared  ^  grinding  in  mills. 
It  ianaefui  in  cleaning  and  polishing  steel. 

Emetical,  &*m^'£*klLl.  ?        „    • 

EMBTicKiVmMk.  \  *•  "»""« 
the  quality  of  provoking  vomits. 

£iiETicALLTf  ^-m^t'^-kal-^.  ad.  In 
such  a  manner  as  to  provoke  to  vomit. 

£kicATioK,  dm-fi-ki'sbi'm.  s.  (530). 
Sparkling,  flying  off  in  small  particles. 

Eviction,  ^-mlk'shi^. «.  Urine. 

To  Emigrate,  fem'mi-grite.  v.  n.  To 
remove  from  one  place  to  another. 

ExiGR  ATioM,  to-^-gr4'shiin.  8.(530). 
Change  of  h^itation. 

EiflNBNCE,  ^'^-n^nse.    i         j    «. 

Eminbkct,  ^m'd-n^n-8^.  J  *'  ^^' 
neas,  height;  summit,  highest  part;  ex- 
altation, conspicuousness,  reputation,  ce< 
lebrity ;  supreme  degree ;  notice,  distinc- 
tion $  a  title  given  to  cardinals. 

£MiHBHT,^m'd-4«&nt.  a.High,lofty ;  dig- 
nified, elaked ;  conspicuous,  remarkable. 

SMiNBSTLT,dm'£-n^nt4^.  ad.  Conspi- 
euoosly,  io  a  manner  tliat.attracts  obser- 
vation ;  io  a  high  degree. 

Emissary,  6m'is-9ar-r6.  s.  One  sent 
oot  on  private  messages,  a  spy,  a  secret 
agient  i  one  that  emits  or  sends  out. 

EritiftsioN,  ^^mish^An.  s«  The  act  of 
sending  out,  vent. 

To  Exit,  ^-mit'.  v.  a.  To  send  forth ; 
to  let  fly,  to  dart ;  to  issue  out  juridically. 

£9c MET,  ^'mlt.  8.  (99),  An  ant,  apis- 
ulSre. 


To  Emmbw,  dm-md'.  y.  a.  To  mew  or 

coop  up. 
Emollieht,  ^•mil'yim.    a.    (113). 

Softening,  suppling. 
Emollients,  d-m6ry^nt8.  s.    Suc6 
things  a^  sheathe  and  soften  the  asperitiea 
of  the  hutoours,  and  relax  and  supple  the 
solids. 
Emollition,  £m-m6l-Ilsh'^«  s.  The 

act  of  softening. 
Emolument,  ^-m&r&-ni^nt.  s.  Profit^ 

advantage^ 
Emotion,  &<n6'shAn.  s.  Disturbance 

of  mind,  vehemence  of  passiori. 
To  Empale,  £m-pAle^  v.  a.  To  fence 
with  a  pale ;  to  fortify ;  to  inclose,  to  shut 
in ;  to  put  to  death  by  spitting  on  a  stake 
fixed  upright. 
Empannel,  &m-p&n'n6l.  s.  The  writ- 
ing or  enterinff  the  names  of  a  jury  into  a 
schedule  by  tiie  sheriif,  wliich  he  luui 
summoned  to  appear. 
To  Empanhel,  ^m-pin'n£I.  v.  a.  To 

summon  to  serve  on  a  jury. 
ToEmpassion,  im-pasVAn.  v.  a.  Ta 

move  with  passion,  to  affect  strongly. 
To  Em  people,  Am-p^'pl.  v.  a.  To  form 

into  a  p>cople  or  community. 
Emperess,  6m'pdr-es.  s.  A  woman  in- 
vested with  imperial  power ;  the  queen 
of  an  emperor. 
EMrsROR,dm'pdr-^r.  s«  (166).  A  mo- 
narch of  title  and  dignity  superior  to  a 
king. 
Empert,  to'pdr-^.  8.  (503).  Empire, 
sovereign  comman^d.   A  word  out  of  use. 
Emphasis,  ^m'i^-sis.  s.  A  remarkable 

stress  hud  upon  a  word  or  sentence. 
Emphatical,  ^m-f2tt'lk-4l. ' 
Emphatick,  ^m-ftt'ik- 

cible,  strong,  striking. 
Emphatically,  dm-f4t'6-kdl-^.   ad. 
strongly,  forcibly,  in  a  striking  manner. 
To  Empierce,  6m-p^rse'.  v. a.  (250). 
To  pierce  into,  to  enter  into  by  violent 
appulse. — See  Pierce. 
Empire,  ^m'pire.  s.  (140).  Imperial 
power,  supreme  dominion;  the  region 
over  which  dominion  is  extended ;  com- 
mand over  any  tiling. 
GC?"  I  have  differed  from  Mr.  Sheridan  and 
Buchanan  in  the  pronunciation  of  the  la^ 
syllable  of  this  word,  as  I  think  the  long 
sound  of  f  is  more  agreeable  to  tlie  ear, 
as  well  as  to  the  best  usage,  tliough  1 
confess  not  so  analogical  as  the  short  /. 
Dr.  Kcnrick,  Scott,  W.  Johnston,  and 
Perrj',  pronounce  the  1  long  as  I  have 
done.— See  Umpire. 
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A  trier  op  experimenter,  such  perBon*  M 
venture  upon  observation  only;  a  quack. 

03»  Dr.  Johnson  tells  us,  the  first  accentu- 
ation  is  adopted  by  Dryden*  and  the  last 
by  Milton ;  and  tliis  he  prefers.  There  is 
indeed  a  strong  aiialoc^y  for  the  last,  as 
the  word  ends  in  ic  (509) ;  but  this  ana- 
logy is  sometimes  violated  in  favour  of  the 
suDstantives,  as  in  Lunatic^  Heretic^  &c. ; 
and  that  this  is  the  case  in  the  word  in 
question,  may  be  rathered  firom  the  ma- 
jority of  vote's  in  its  favour :  for  thoug-h 
Dr.  Johnson,  Mr.  Sheridan,  Mr.  Nai^es, 
and  W.  Johnston,  are  for  the  latter;  Dr. 
Kenrick,  Dr.  Ash,  Mr.  Scott,  Mr.  Peri^v 
Buchanan,  £ntick,  Bailey,  and  Barclay, 

-  •  are  for  the  fom>er.  Tliis  word  clasaes  too 
with  those  that  almost  always  adopt  the 
antepenoltimute  accent  (503);  but  the 
adjective  lus  more  properlyjthe  accent  on 
the  second  syllable. 

Empirical,  i:m-pir'i-ldU.  > 

Empjrick,  dm-pir'ik.       J 
in  experiments,  practised  only  by  rote. 

Empirically,  ^m-pir'i-k4l-l^.  ad. 
£ xperimentally«  without  rational  gvQunds ; 
in  the  nianner  of  a  quack. 

EMPiRicisM,^m-pir'£-slzm.  s*  Depen- 
dence oQ  experience  without  knowledi^ 
or  a^  quackery. 

Emplaster,  ^mi)l&s^tdr.  s.  An  ap- 
ptication  to  a  sore  of  an  oleaginou*  or  vis- 
cous substance  spread  upon  doth, 


£MFot80]tMSXT9  tai-pM'zp*intet*  %t 
The  practice  of  destroying  by  poiaon« 

£ifpoR£TicKf  ^-pM^tlk.  a.  Tlutt 
used  at  markets,  or  in  nctcbaadaae.     . 

Emporium,  6m-p&'rt^bn.  s.  A  pface 
of  merchandise,  a  commercial  dty. 

To  EMpovERiflH,  £in-p6v'^lfth.  ▼.  a. 
To  make  poor ;  to  lessen  Ibt^ty. 

OC/*  This  word,  before  Dr.  Jolmaon^i  Die 
Conary  was  published,  was  always  writ- 
ten impvoerith ;  nor  since  he  has  reform- 
ed the  ort|iogrraphy  do  we  tei  any  consi- 
derable difference  in  the  sound  of  the  6rBt 
svllable,  except  in  solemn  speaking^;  in 
this  case  we  must  undoubtedly  preserre 
the  e  in  its  true  sotmd-^-See  Embalm. 

Empoverisher,  ^in-p6v'er-lsh-dr.  s. 
One  that  makes  others  poor ;  that  which 
impairs  fertility. 

Empovehishmekt,  ^m-piv'fe-lslw 
mSnt.  s.  Diminution,  waste. 

To  Empower,  im-poii'iir.  v.a.  Toau-* 
thorize^  to  commission ;  to  enable. 

Empress,  dm'pr^s.  s.  The  queen  of  an 
emperor ;  a  female  invested  with  impcai- 
al  dignity,  a  female  sovereign  •  propeiif 
EmpercH. 

Em  prise,  ^m-prize'.  s.  Attempt  of  dan- 
ger, undertaking  of  hazard,  enteiprise. 

Emptier,  Sm't^-Ar.  s.  One  that  emp* 
ties,  one  that  makes  Toid. 

Emptiness,  5m'td-nds.  s.  The  state  of 

To'EmVl A8TER7im-pi5s't4r.  v.  a-  To  [    ^«?5  «"™P5y  J  *T°*?.,f P*^^A,T*f '^^t'^ '.  "^ 
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cover  wi^  a  plaster. 

£mpla8tick»  toi-pUa'tlk.  a.  Viscous, 
glutinous. 

1*0  Emplead,  to-i>Ude^  v.  a.  To  in- 
dict, to  prefer  a  charge  against 

To  Employ,  4m-pl6^'.  v.  a.  To  busy, 
to  keep  at  work,  to  exercise ;  to  use  as  an 
instniment ;  to  commission,  to  intrust  with 
the  maj\agemeut  of  any  affairs ;  to  fiU  up 
with  business  {  or  to  spend  in  business. 

Employ,  £^l-pl6^^  s.  Business^  object 
of  industry ;  publick  office. 

Employable,  ^in-pl6^'14>L  a.  Capa- 
ble to  be  used,  proper  for  use. 

Employer,  ^ni-pl66'(b*.  a.  One  that 
uses,  or  causes  to  be  used^ 

Employment,  6in-pl6^'intot.  s.Busi- 
siness,  object  of  industry;  the  state  of 
being  employed;  office,  post  of  business. 

To  Empoison,  ^in-p6^'zn.  v.  a.  To 
destroy  by  poison,  to  destroy  by  venomous 
food  or  drugs ;  to  envenom. 

Empoisoner,  6m-p6^'zn*{kr.  s.  One 
who  destroys  anotjier  by  poisoD. 


satisuictoriness,  inability  to  fill  the  desires ; 
vacuity  of  head,  want  of  knowledge. 

Emption,  ^m'shdn.  s.  A  purchasing. 

Empty,  ^m't^.  a.  (412).  Void,  haviD|^ 
nothing  in  it,  not  full ;  unsatisfactory,  un- 
able to  fill  the  mind  or  desires ;  without 
any  thin^  to  cany,  unburthened ;  meant 
of  head,  i^tiorant,  unskilful ;  without  sub- 
stance, without  solidity,  vain. 

To  Empty,  hm\<b,  v.  a.  To  eTactiate> 
to  exhaust 

To  Empurple,  tei^)iirp'pl.  v.  a.  To 
make  of  a  purple  colour. 

To  Empuzzle,  ^m-p&K^zl.  ▼.  a.  To 
perplex,  to  put  to  a  stand. 

Empyema,  fem-pl-^'md.  s.  (92).  A  col- 
lection of  purulent  matter  in  any  part 
whatsoever,  generally  used  to  signify  that 
in  the  cavity  of  the  breast  only. 

•^  I  have  diflfered  from  Mr.  Sheridan  in  thf 
sound  of  the  y  in  the  second  syllable  of  this 
word,  merej}'  from  the  disagreeable  eflPeci 
it  has  on  the  ear,  to  pronounce  two  vowel •« 
of  exactly  the  same  soundin  immediate  sue- 
cessioiLThii  aameneas  ia,  in  some  matasurf , 
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avoided  by  ffivii^y  the  long  diphthong 
BOttod  of  f  /  and  the  same  reason  has  m- 
'  duced  me  to  the  same  notation  in  the  word 
Empyrean,  If  good  usage  is  against  me, 
I  submit. 

EirPTREAL,^*ni-pir'^Al.  a.  Formed 
of  fire,  refined  beyond  aerial. 

Empyrean,  dm-iA-rt'to,  or  dm-plr'i- 
in,  s.  The  highest  heaven,  where 
the  pure  element  of  fire  is  supposed  to 
subsist— See  Empyema. 

C/*  This  word  has  the  accent  on  the  penul- 
timate syllable  in  Sheridan,  Kenrick,  Bar- 
clay, Nares,  and  Bailey ;  and  on  the  an- 
tepenultimate in  Ashy  Buchanan,  Perry, 
and  Entick :  and  this  last  accentuation  is. 
In  my  opinion,  the  most  correct;  for  as  the 
penultimate  is  short,  there  is  the  same 
reason  for  placing  the  accent  on  the  ante- 
penultimate as  in  CeruUms  thougli  poets, 
with  their  usual  license,  generally  accent 
the  penultimate. — See  Euaopean. 


Empyreuw,  dm-pir'r^5m.    > 
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Emptreuma,  (ftm-p^-Hi'inl 
burrnng  of  any  matter  in  boiling. 

Empyreumatical,    4mp^-ru*in4t'6 
kil.  a.  Having  the  smell  or  taste  of 
burnt  substances. 

Empyrosis,  ^m-p^-r6'sl8.  s.  (520). 
ConfiagratioD,  general  fire. 

To  Emulate,  im'u-lAte.  v.  a.  To 
rival ;  to  imiute  with  hope  of  equality,  or 
superior  exceUence ;  to'  be  equal  to  j  to 
rise  to  equality  with. 

Emulation,  tai-6-li'shfln.  s.  Rivalry, 
*      desire  of  superiority;  contest. 

Emulative,  ^m'W4-tiv.  a.  Inclined 
to  emulation,  rivalling. 

Emulator,  im'&-lA-tAr.s,(166)(521). 
A  rival,  a  competitor. 

To  Emvlge,  ^-mdlje'.  v.  a.  To  milk 
put. 

Emulgekt,  ^•m^'jdnt.  a.  Milking  or 
draining  out. 

Emulous,  em'WAs.  a.  {^^^\  Rival- 
ling, engaged  in  competition ;  dcsirous^of 
superiority,  desirous  to  rise  above  another, 
desirous  oif  any  excellence  possessed  by 
another. 

Emulously,  ^m'^-lJis-1^.  ad.  With 
desire  of  excelling  or  outgoing  anotlier. 

£MUL$ioN,^mArahi^n.s.  A  form  of  me- 
dictne,  by  bruising  oily  seeds  and  kernels. 

Kmubctories,  6-mAnk'tik-iz.  &• 
(557)  (99).  Those  parU  of  the  body  where 
any  tlung  excrementitious  is  separated 
and  collected. 

To  Ejiable,  to-i^bl.  v.  a.  (405).  To 
make  abtej  to  coxier  power. 


To  Enact,  An-dkt'.  v.  a.  To  estaUith, 
to  decree  }  to  represent  by  action. 

|CjP  The  same  observations  hold  good  in 
words  beginning  with  enas  in  those  with 
mt.— See  Embalm  and  £ncoMium. 

Enactor,  *n-ik'tdr.  s.  (166).  One 
that  forms  decrees,  or  establishes  laws ; 
one  who  practises  or  performs  any  thing. 

Enallage,  6n-M'l4.ji.  s.  A  figure  in 
grammaTy  whereby  thera  is  a  change 
either  of  a  pronoun,  as  when  a  possessive 
is  put  for  a  relative,  or  when  one  mood  or 
tenSe  of  a  verb  is  put  for  another. 

To  LNAMDUSH,in-am'b63h.  v.  a.  To 
hide  in  ambush,  to  hide  with  hostile  in- 
tention. 

To  Enamel,  ^n.&m'dl.  v.  a.  (99).  To 
inlay,  to  variegate  with  colours. 

To  Enamel,  ^n4m'^l.  v.  n.  To  prac- 
tise the  use  of  enamel 

Enamel,  ^n-4m'^l.  s.  Any  thing  en- 
amelled, or  varierated  with  colours  inlaid; 
the  substance  inlaid  in  other  things. 

En  ameller,  dn-dm'^MAr.  s.  One  that 
practises  the  art  of  enamelling. 

To  Enamour,  dn-im'fir.  v.  a.  (314). 
To  mflame  with  love ;  to  make  fond. 

Enarration,  6n-n4r-rA'shAn.  s.  Ex- 
planstion. 

Enarthrosis,  in-lLr-Mri'sls.  (520). 
The  insertion  of  one  bone  into  another  to 
form  a  joint. 

ENATATioN,i-ni-tA'shftn.  s.  The  act 
of  swimming  out 

To  Encage,  ^n-kAje'.  v.  a.  To' shut 
up  as  in  a  cage  s  to  coop  up,  to  confine. 

To  Encamp,  to-kimp'.  v,  n.  To 
pitch  tents,  to  sit  down  for  a  time  in  a 
march. 

To  Encamp,  ^n-kdmp^  y.  a.  To  form 
an  army  into  a  regular  camp. 

Encampment,  en-kdmp'm^nt.  8.  The 
act  of  encamping  or  fMtching  tents  \  a 
camp,  tents  pitched  in  order. 

To  Kncave,  to-kive'.  v.  a.  To  hide 
as  in  a  cave. 

To  Enchafe,  £n-tsh&fe^  v.  a.  To  en- 
rage, to  irritate,  to  provoke. 

To  Enchain,  ^n-tshdne^  v,  a.  To 
fasten  with  a  chain,  to  hold  in  chains,  to 
bind.  » 

To  Enchant,  in-tshint'.  v,  a.  (79). 

To  subdue  by  charms  or  spells ;  to  delight 

in  a  high  degree. 
Enchanter, ^n-tsh&n't&r.  s.  (98).   A 

magldan,  a  sorcerer. 
Enchantingly,  ^n<shdn'tlng-W.  ad. 

With  the  force  of  enchantntent. 
'     .2N 
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/arms,  spells,  incantation ;  irre- 
•    »i«\imirirTiiuence,  overpowering  delight. 
Enchantress,  dn-tsh4n'tr6s.  s.      A 
sorceress,  a  woman  versed  in  magical 
Mts ;  a  woman  whose  beauty  or  excellen- 
cies give  irresistible  influence. 
To  Enchase,  ^n-tshAse.  v.  a.      To 
infix,  to  enclose  in  any  other  body  so  as  to 

.  be  held  fast,  but  not  concealed. 

To  Encircle,  ^n-ser'kl.  v.  a.  To  sur- 

roimd,  to  environ,  to  enclose  in  a  ring  or 

circle. 

Enc^irclet,  en-sirk1^t.  s.  A  circle,  a 

ring. 
ENcnTicAL,^n*kllt^6'k4l.  a.  Relating 

to  encliticks. 

ENCLiTicKs,^n-klU'iks.  s.     Particles 

which  throw'  back  the  accent  upon  the 

last  syllable  of  the  foregoing  word. 

To  Enclose,  en-kl6ze'.  v.  a.  To  part 
from  things  or  grounds  common  by  a 
fence ;  to  environ,  to  encircle,  to  surround. 

Encloser,  ^n-kl6'zAr.  s.  One  that 
encloses  or  separates  common  fields  in 
several  distinct  properties  j  any  thing  in 
which  another  is  enclosed. 

Enclosure,  ^n-ikli'ihire.  8.  The  act 
of  enclosing  or  environing  any  thing ;  tlie 
separation  of  common  grounds  into  dis- 
tinct possessions  1  the  appropriation  of 
things  common ;  state  of  being  shut  up  in 
any  place .;  tlus  space  enclosed. 

Encomiast,  en-k6'm^-4st,  s.  A  pane- 
gyrist, a  praiser. 

Encomi  ASTic  AL,^n-k6-nii-as't^-kal.  > 

Encomiastick,  en-ko-m^-As'tik.      J 
a.  Panegyrical,  containingpraise,  bestow- 
ing praise. 

Encomium,  ^n-k6'in^-ftm.  s.  Panc- 
gyrick,  praise,  elegy. 

(O^houg^  in  cursor}'  sjieakinf  we  fi-ecment* 
ly  hear  the  e  confounded  with  the  short  i 
an  the  first  syllables  of  encamp,  enchant,  &c. 
without  any  gi-eat  ofiencc  to  the  ear,  yet 
such  an  interchange  in  encoviiuiny  encomi 
ast,  &c.  is  not  only  a  departure  from  pro. 
pricty,  but  from  jwliteness ;  and  it  is  not  a 
little' surprising  that  Mr.  Sheridan  should 
have  adopted  it.  The  truth  is,  preserving 
the  e  pure  in  all  words  of  this  fonn,  whe- 
ther in  rapid  or  deliberate  speaking,  is  a 
correctness  well  worthy  of  attention. 

To  Encompass,  ^n-kiim'pis.  V.  a.  To 

*  enclose,  to  encircle  ;  to  go  round  anyplace. 

Enc  oai  p  A  s  s  M  e  NT,  ^n-kCim'pas-ment.  s. 
Circumlocution,  remote  tendency  to  talk. 

Encore,  ong-kAre'.  ad.  Again,  oftcc 
•more* 


usual,  we  have  adopted  it  with  the  original 
pronunciation.    In  other  words  which  we 
have  received  from  the  French,  where  the 
nasal  vowel  has  occurred,  we  have  substi- 
tuted an  awkward  pronunciation  in  imita- 
tion of  it,  which  has  at  once  shown  our  fond- 
ness for  foreign  modes  of  speakings  and  our 
incapacity  of  acquiring  them :  thus  Cahson 
has  been  turned  into  Cattoon,  Ballon  into 
Balloon,  Dragon  into  Dragoon,  and  Cha- 
mont  (a  character  in  tjje  Oi'phan)  into  Sha* 
moon  i  but  in  tlie  word  before  us,  this  nasal 
soimd  is  followed  by  c  hard,  which  after  n 
alwavs  involves  hard  g  (408) ;  and  this  is 
precisely  an  English  sound.    An  Eng;lish- 
man,  therefoi-e,  does  not  find  the  difcculty 
in  pronouncing  tlie  nasal  sound  in  this 
word,  vdiich  he  would  in  another  that  docs 
not  adroit  of  the  succeeding  hard  cm  g; 
as  entettdefnent,  attentif,  &c. ;  for  if  in  pro- 
noimcing  the  en  in  these  words  the  tongue 
should  once  touch  the  roof  of  tlie  moutli^ 
the  French  nasal  sound  lyould  be  ruined. 
No  wonder  then  tliot  aniereEnglish  speak- 
er should  pronounce  this  French  word  so 
well,  and  the  rest  of  the  nasal  vowels  so  ill. 
It  does  not  arise  from  the  habit  they  con- 
tract at  Theatres,  Twhcre  it  would  be  the 
most  barbarous  ana  ill-bred  pronunciatioii 
in  the  world  to  call  for  the  rt  petition  of  an 
English  song  in  plain  English),  It  does  not, 
I  say,  aripe  from  custom,  but  fit>m  coin- 
cidence. The  sound,  in  the  word  before  us, 
is  common  to  both  nations;  and  thou|^i  the 
French  may  give  it  a  somewhat  hghter 
sound  than\he  English,  they  are  both  ra- 
dically ttie  same.    Adopting  this  -word,  • 
however,  in  the  Theatre,  does  the  English 
no  manner  of  credit.    Every  language 
oi^ht  to  be  sufficient  for  all  its  pui poses. 
A  foreigner  who  understood  ourlanguag^e, 
but  who  had  never  been  pi-esent  at  our 
dramatic  performances,  would  suppose 
we  had  no  equivalents  in  English,  should 
he  hear  us  cry  out  Encore,  Bravo,  and 
Bra>cU9imo,  when  we  only  wish  to  have  a 
song  repeated,  or  to  applaud  tl»e  agility  of 
a  dancer. 
Encounter,  in-kodn'tiir.    s.   (313), 
.  Duel,  single  fight,  conflict ;  battle,  figlit 
in  which  enemies  rush  against  each  otlier ; 
sudden  meeting ;  casual  incident. 
To  Encounter,  tn«k^ijn'ti\i'.  v.  a*  To 
meet  face  to  face  ;  to  meet  in  a  bostUe 
manner,  to  rush  against  in  conflict ;  to  at- 
ti'act }  to  oppose  ;  to  meet  by  accident. 
To  Encountkr,  ^u-k66n'tiar.    v.  n. 
To  rush  together  in  a  hostile  manner,  to 
confiictj  to  engage,  to  fight;   to  meet 
face  to  face ;  to  cpn^c  together  b}'  chance, 
Encountebkb,     ^n-koun'tCu'-iir,     s; 
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Onxuient,  antaipNU^  enemy  s  one  that 
torn  to  accost  otliers. 
To  EKcouRAGEf  ^n^kftr'rldje.  v»  a. 
(90).  To  animate,  to  incite  to  any  thing ; 
to  give  courage  to,  to  support  the  spirits, 
to  embolden ;  to  raise  confidence. 

Ekcouragkment,  ^n-kiir'ridje^a^nt. 
Bw  Ineitementto  any  action  orpractice,in- 
centire ;  favour,  countenance,  support 

£NcouRAC£R,^n*kdr^rldje-i&r«  s.  (3 14). 
One  that  supplies  incitemenU  to  any 
thing-,  a  favourer. 

To  Ekcroach,  dn-krAtsh'.  v.  n.  (295). 
To  make  invasions  upon  the  right  of  ano- 
ther ;  to  advance  mdually  and  b^  stealth 
upon  that  to  wbi<m  one  has  no  nght 

"EKcaoACHER,  £n«kr6tsh'dr.  s.  One 
who  seizes  the  possession  of  another  by 
gradual  and  silent  means ;  one  who  makes 
slow  and  gradual  advances  beyond  his 
rights. 

£xcROACHMEVT»  £n«kr6tsVin6nt.  s 
An  unlawful  gathering  in  upon  another 
man;  advance  into  the  territories  or 
rights  of  another. 

To  Ekcumber,  £n-kAm1>Ar.  v.a.  To 
clog,to  load,  to  impedes  to  load  vrith  debts. 

IEncumbrance,  £n*kdm'br^nse.  s. 
Clog,  load,  impediment ;  burden  upon  an 
estate. 

EjfCYcucAL,  ^n-slk1e-k4l.  a.  (535). 
Circular,  sent  round  through  a  large 
region 

Emcycjlopedia,  £n-si-kl&-p^'d^-i.    s. 
.  The  cii^cle  of  sciences,  the  roimd  of  learn- 
ing.— See  Cvci^orEDiAi 

Ehctstkd,  ^D-ftlft^t^.  a.  Enclosed 
in  a  vesicle  or  bag. 

Ekd,  &id.  s.  The  extremity  of  any 
thing ;  the  conclusion  or  cessation  of  any 
thing ;  the  conchision  or  last  part  of  any 
thing;  ultimate  state,  final  doom;  final 
determination,  conclusion  of  debate  or 
deliberation ;  death ;  abolition^  total  loss ; 
fragment,  broken  piece  ;  purpose  inten- 
tion ;  thing  intended,  final  design ;  an  end, 
erect,  as  his  hair  stands  an  end. 

To  End,  ^nd.  v.  a.  To  terminate,  to 
conclude,  to  finish  ;  to  destroy,  to  put  to 
death. 

To  End,  ^ikI.  v.  n.  To  come  to  an 
end  ,*  to  conclude,  to  cease. 

To  EnruAMAGE,  fen-dimldje.  v.  a.  (90). 
To  mischief^  to  prejudice,  to  harm. 

To  Endavger,  6n-din'j6r.  v.  ^.  To 
ptit  into  hazard,  to  bring  into  peril ;  to 
mctir  the  danger  of,  to  hazard. 

To   Ekdkar,  ^n-d^^r'.    v.  a.  (227). 

To  make  dear,  to  make  beloved. 
BwPEAKUEKTj^n-d^^r'm^t.  s.    The 
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cause  of  love,  means  by  which  any 
is  endeared ;  the  state  of  being  enu 
the  state  of  being  loved. 

Endeavour,  dn-d^v'ir.  s.  (234).  La- 
bour directed  to  some  certain  end. 

To  Endeavour,  to-d^v'ilr,  v.  n.  To 
labour  to  a  certain  purpose. 

To  Endeavour,  £n-dev^dr.  v.  a<  To 
attempt,  to  try* 

Endeavourer,  £n-d^v'iir-Ar.  a.  Ooe 
who  labours  to  a  certain  end. 

£NDBCAGON9^n-dek^a-g6n.  s. 
figure  of  eleven  sides  and  ang 

Endemial,  ^•de'm^-iL 

Endemical,  in-dim'*.kil. 

Endemick,  ^n-d^m'lk. 
liar  to  a  country,  used  of  any  disease  that 
aflTecU  several  people  together  in  the  sam« 
cot^try,  proceeding  from  some  cause 
peculiar  to  the  country  where  it  reigns. 

Ekdbnize,  ^n-ddn'lz.  v.  a.  (159),  To 
make  fipee,  to  enfranchise. 

To  Endict,   >  ji      ,1     ,  rn      i_ 

To  Ekoitr,  5  «n^ite'.v.a.Tocharge 
any  man  by  a  written  accusation  before  a 
court  of  justice,  as  he  was  indicted  for 
felony ;  to  draw  up,  to  compose ;  to  dilate. 

GC/*BeforeJohnsonp^blishedhis  Dictionary; 
these  words  were  universally  spelled  indict 
and  indite.  Tliat  great  reformer  of  our 
language  seems  to  have  considh*ed,  that 
as  the  Latin  indicere  came  to  us  through  the 
French  enditer^  we  ought  to  adopt  tlic 
French  rather  than  the  Latin  preposition, 
especially  as  we  have  conformed  to  the 
French  in  the  sound  of  the  latter  part  of 
this  word.  But  notwithstanding  his  autho- 
rity, to  i7uUcty  signifying  to  charge,  stands 
its  ground,  and.  to  indite  is  used  only  when 
we  mean  to  draw  up  or  cqmpose  ;  in  this 
sense,  perhaps,  it  may  not  be  improper 
to  spell  it  e?idite,  as  it  may  serve  to  dis- 
tinguish it  from  tJie  otlier  word,  so  dif- 
ferent in  signification. 

Endictment,    > 

Enditement,    y 
bill  or  declaration  made  in  form  of  law, 
for  the  benefit  of  the  com monwealtb . 

Endive,  6n'div.  s.    An  herb,  succory^ 

Endless,  ^nd'i^s.  a.  Without  end, 
without  conclusion  or  termination;  in- 
finite in  duration,  perpetual ;  incessant, 
continual. 

Endlessly,  ^nd16s-l^. ad.  Incessantly, 
perpetually ;  without  termination  of  length. 

Endlessness, dnd'lds-n^s.  8.  Perpt-tu- 
ity,  endless  duration  ;  the  quality  of  being 
round  without  an  end. 

Endlong,  tod'l6ng.  ad.  In  a  strai^^t 
line. 


^n-dlte'mdnt.  s.    A 
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£7^  (559).— F&let  ar,  flUl,  £&;—«[&«  nit;H.pifie)  pb^^ 
E*»MOST,  ^nd'mAst.    ad.    Remotest,  ENFOECKDLT,iii-ttr'Bid-l^.  ad. 


furthest,  at  the  further  end. 

To  Endorse,  dn-d6r8e'.  v.  a«  To  re- 
gister on  the  back  of  a  writing,  to  super- 
scribe ;  to  cover  on  the  back. 

Endorsement,  dn-d6rse'in^nt.  »•  Su- 
perscription, writing  on  the  back ;  ratifi 
cation. 

ToENDow,^n-d6{i'.v,a.(3l3).  Toen 
rich  with  portion;  to  supply  with  any  exter- 
nal goods  ;  to  enrich  with  any  excellence. 

ENDOWMENT,dn-ddA'ni^nt.s«  Wealth 
bestowed  to  any  person  or  use ;  the  be 
stowing  or  assuring  a  dower,  the  setting 
fortii  or  scTcring  a  sufficient  portion  for 
perpetual  maintenance  ;  gjifia  of  nature. 

To  Endue,  to-dd'.  v,  a.  To  supply 
with  mental  excellencies. 

Endurance,  itf-dii'r4nse. 8.  Continu- 

.    ance,  lasting^ess. 

To  Endure,  ^n-dure'.  v.  a.  To  bear, 
to  undergo,  to  sustain,  to  support. 

To  Endure,  6n-dui'e'.  v.  n.  To  last,  to 
remain,  to  continue  ;  to  brook,  to  bear. 

ENDUREa,6n-du'nlr.  s.(98).  One  that 
can  bear  or  endure,  sustainer,  sufferer, 

•   continucr,  laster. 

End  wi  s£,  ^nd'wize.  ad.Erectly,  on  end. 

En  e  m y,  ^n'^-m*.  s.     A  publick  fi)e ;  a 

;  private  ppponent,  an  antagonist ;  one  that 
dislikes ;  m  theology,  the  fiend,  the  devil. 

Energetick,  en-^r-j^t'ik.   a.  (530). 

Forcible,  active,  vigorous,  efficacious. 
ENERGY,^n'ir-j4.(503).  Power;  force, 

vigour,  efficacy ;  faculty,  operation. 
To  Enervate,  ^-n^r'vite.  v.  a.  (91). 

To  weaken,  to  deprive  of  force. 
Enervation,  ^n-6r-vi'shiln.  s.  (530). 

The  act  of  weakening ;  the  state  of  being 

weakened,  effeminacy. 
To  Enkrve,  ^-n^rv'.  v.  a.  To  weaken, 

to  break  the  force  of,  to  crush. 
To  Enfeeble,  in-ffeljl.   v.  a.  (405). 

To  weaken,  to  enervate. 
To  Enfeoff,  ^n-f(fe^r.  v.  a.  (256).    To 
^  invest  with  any  dignities,  or  possessions. 

A  law  term. 
Enfeoffment,  ^n-f&dfment.  s.    The 

act  of  enfeoffing ;  the  instnunent  or  deed 

by  which  one  is  invested  with  possessions. 
To  Enfetter,  ^n-f<ftt't{ir.  v.  a.     To 

bind  in  fetters ;  to  enchain. 
Enfilade,  &n*f<&-ldde'.   s.     A  strait 

passage. 
To  Enforce,  in-f6rse',   v.  a.      To 

strengthen,  to  invigorate ;  to  put  in  act  by 

violence ;  to  urge  with  energy ;  to  compel, 

to  constrain. 


(364). 

By  violence,  not  vofaatarily,  not  sponUne- 

ously. 

Enforcement,  ^-fi&rse'm^nt.  s.    An 

'  act  ofviolenee,  compulsion,  force  offered  $ 

sanction,  that  vriuch  gives  force  to  a  law  ; 

pressing  exigence. 

Enforcer,  ^n-f&r^sAr.  a.  (98).    Cofin- 

peller,  one  who  effiecta  by  violence. 
To  Enfranchise,  ^-frWtshiz.  v.  a. 
ri59).    To  admit  to  the  privileges  of  a 
n^eman ;  to  set  free  from  slavery ;  to  free 
or  release  from  custody ;  to  denisen. 
Enfranchisement,       to-fnb'tshlz- 
m^nt.   9.     Investiture  of  the  privi- 
leges of  a  denisen ;  release  from  prison^ 
or  from  slavery. 
Enfrozen,  in-fr6'z*n.    part.   (103). 

Congealed  with  cold. 
To  Engage,  dn-gdje'.  v.  a.     To  im- 
pawn, to  stake ;  to  inlist,  to  bring  into  a 
party ;  to  embark  in  an  affair,  to  enter  in 
an  undertaking ;  to  imite,  to  attack ;  to  in- 
duce, to  win  by  pleasing  means,  to  gain;  to- 
bind  by  any  appointment  or  contract ;  to 
seize  by  the  attention ;  to  employ,  to  hold 
in  business ;  to  encounter,  to  light. 
To  Engage,  to-g&je'.  v.  n.     To  con- 
flict, to  fight }  to  embark  in  any  business^ 
to  inlist  in  any'  party. 
Engagement,  dn^&je'm^t.  s.    The 
act  of  cngaging,impawmng,or  makmg  lia- 
ble to  debt ;  obligation  by  contract*  adhe- 
rence to  a  party  or  cause,  partiUity  i  em- 
ployment of  the  attention ;  fight,  conflict 
battle ;  obligation,  motive. 
Engaol,  ^n*j^e^  v.  a.    To  imprison, 

to  confine. 
To  En  garrison,  ^n-g^r^r^-s'n.  t.  a. 

(170).   To  protect  by  a  garrison. 
To  Engender,  to-j^n'&r.  v.  a.     To 
beget  between  different  sexea  j  to  pro- 
duce, to  form ;  to  excite,  to  cause,  to  pro- 
duce  ;  to  bring  forth. 
To  Engender,  ^n-jdn'dikr.  v.  n.(98). 

To  be  caused,  to  be  ]||X)duced. 
Engine,  dn'jin.  s.     Any  mechanical 
complication  in  which  various  movemcnta 
and  parts  concur  to  one  effect ;  a  military 
machine  ;  an  instrument  to  throw  water 
upon  burning  houses  ;  any  means  used  t# 
bring  to  pass  ;  an  agent  for  another. 
QZ/"  Pronoimcing  this  word  as  if  written  it- 
ginc,  though  very  common,  ia  very  im- 
proper, and  favours  stiongly  of  vu^arity. 
Engineer,  6n-j^-n££r'.  s.   One  who 
knanages  engines,  one  who  cKrecta  the 
artillery  of  an  army. 
Enginery,  ^n^jin-r^.s.  The  act  of  ma* 
naging  artillery;  engine  s  of  war,  artilkn*. 
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-oA,  nAre.  ndr,  «6t>-^4«ie,  t5b,  bMl;-6lli--i>66nd;-^^in,  this. 

Ew  J  oiHBRy&iAln'Ar.  s.  One  who  giva 


V.  a.  (3«2).  To 

A  gull,  i  put, 

Belong- 


To  EuorR»,*n-gird 
enciKle,  to  surround. 

Engle,  ^ng'gl.  s.  (4G5) 
a  bubble. 

ENGLISH,  Ing'gUsh.  a.  (101) 
injc  to  England. 

ToLGLtJT,6n-glAt'.v.a.  To  swallow 
up;  to  glut,  to  pamper. 

To  Engorge,  5n.g6rje'.  t.  a.  To  swal- 
low, to  devour,  to  gprge. 

To  Engorge, dn.g6rje.v.n.Todevour, 
to  feed  with  eagerness  and  voracity. 

To  Engrain,  fcn-gr^ne    v.  a.  lo  die 

deep»  to  die  in  grain.  ,  /^  x 

ToENGRAPPLE,£a-grap'P^.v.n.(405). 

To  close  with,  to  contend  witli,  hold  on 
each  other.  n^       • 

ToENGRASP,Sn-grisp'.v.a.  To  seize, 

to  hold  fiwt  in  the  hand. 
To  Engrave,  to-grive'.v.  a.  Preter. 
Engraved.  Part.  pass.  Engraved  or  En- 
n^ven.  To  picture  by  incisions  m  any 
matter ;  to  mark  wood  or  stone  ;  toimpress 
deeply,  to  imprint ;  to  bury,  to  inter. 

Engraver,  fen-gr^'vAr.s.  A  cutter  m 
stone  or  <Jther  matter.  ^^ 

To  Engross,  en-grose'.    v.  a. — J>ee 


injunctions. 
EitJOiNMENT,  in-jAln'mfint.  %,  Direc- 
tion, command.  x   «,    /.    * 
To  ENJ0T,^n-)6^.  V.  a.  (329).  To  feel 
or  perceive  with  pleasure ;  to  obtain  pos- 
session  or  fruition  of}  to  please,  to  glad- 
den.                                          ^    ,. 
To  Enjot,  to-jA*'.  ▼.  n.   To  live  in 
happiness.                         ,     .    ^        i    ^ 
Enjoyer,  6n.j6^'Ar.  s.  (98).  One  that 

has  fi-uition. 
Ekjotment,  te-j6*'ni^nt.  s.   Happi- 
.   ness,  fruition. 

To  Enkindle,  4n-k\n'dl.  v.  a.  (405). 
To  set  on  fire,  to  inflame ;  to  rouse  pas- 
sion ;  to  incite  to  any  act  or  hope. 
To  Enlarge,  dn-Ur]e'.  v.  a.  To  make 
rrcater  in  quantity  or  appearance ;  to  di- 
fate,  to  expand ;  to  amplify,  to  release  from 
confinement;  to  difhisc  m  eloquence. 
Tx)  Enlarge, ^n-llirje'.v.n.  To  expa- 
tiate, to  speak  in  many  words. 
Enlargement,  ^n-iarje'mfint.  s.  In- 
crease,  augmenUtion;  farther  extension ; 
release  fifom  confinement  or  servitude  j 
magnifying  represenUtion ;    expatiating 
speech,  copious  discourse. 


>iioss,  cii-g*vr»»,  •  V.  a.  -'--  Speech,  copiou»  ui»uuui 
G»08S  (162).  To  ^cken,  tomakethick;  ^.^^^^^^^^^  in-lir'jAr 
to  increase  in  bulk ;  to  fatten,  to  plumpttp ;  .^^^ 

to  seize  in  the  gross;  ^  purchj^e  the  ^^g^j^^jeHT,  ^n-lltc' 
wholeofanycommodityfbrthesak^ofscl-    lo  M:.^i^t 

ling  at  a  high  price ;  to  copy  a  large  hand. 

Engrossbb,  ^n-gr6s'9{ir.  s.  (98).  He 
thatpurchaseslarge  qaantitiesof  any  com- 
mo<Kty,  in  order  to  seU  it  at  a  high  pnce 

Enorossment,  $n-gr6s'm^nt.  s.  Ap 
propriation  of  things  in  the  gross,  exorbi- 
tant acquisitaofi.  ,«««N 

To  EnoIard,  6fi-g&rd'.  (92)  (332). 
To  protect,  to  defend. 


To  Enhance,   ^n-h^nsc'.   v.  a.  (79>. 

To  raise,  to  advance  in  price  ;  to  raise  m 

esteem;  to  aggravate.  ^ 

KsH.iKCEMENT,     ^-hdnse  ment.     s. 

AupnenUtion  of  value ;  aggravauon  of  lU. 
F.^iGMA,  ^.nlg'm^.  s.  (92).  A  riddle, 

an  obscure  question.  *  ,,  ,  ♦, 

ENIGMATICAL,    ^n-lg-m^fWcai.     a. 

(SSOy  Obscure,  ambiguously  or  darkly 

Enigmatically,  ^n-lg-m^t'^-k^W. 
ad.  In  a  sen.se  different  from  that  which 
e*c  words  in  tlieir  faraUiar  accepUtion 

imply.  ,     A    ,  .r^ 

ENiGMiwTisT,  ^-nlg'm^-tlst.  s.  One 
whodeals  in  obscure  and  ambiguous  mat- 

To^'enjoin,  to.j6in'.  v.  a.  (299).  To 
direct,  to  order,  to  prescribe. 


V.  a.  To  illuriii- 

nate,  to  supply  with  Ught. 
To  Enlighten,  dn-liVn.  v.  a.  (103), 
To  iUurainate,  to  supply  vrith  light;  tD 
instruct,  to  furnish  with  increase  of  know- 
ledge ;  to  supply  with  sight. 
Enlightenek,  6n-li't'n-Ar.  s.  One  that 

rives  light ;  instructor.  ^ 

To  Enlink,  ^n-llnk'..  v.  a.  To  chain 

to,  to  bind. 
To  Enlist, fen-llst'.  v. a.  To cnterinto 
military  service.  \  ^r      i.  x^ 

cry  Tills  word  is  not  in  Johnson  s  Vocabul^ 
ry,  but  he  has  used  it  to  explain  the  w  ord 
to  list;  Ash  has  the  woi-d  to  iniht,  wli jch, 
as  the  word  is  derived  from  the  French 
line,  a  catalogue,  is  not  so  properly  com, 
pounded  as  with  the  inseparable  prcposi- 

To  Enliven,  ^n-li'v'n.  v.  a.  (103). 
To  make  quick,  to  make  lUive,  to  ani- 
mate ;  to  make  vigorous  or  active ;  to  make 
sprightly ;  to  make  gay. 

Enlivener,  dn-li'v'n-ar.  s.  That 
which  animates,  tliat  which  invigorates. 

ToEnlumine,  ^n-lii'min.  v.a.  (UO). 

To  illumine,  to  illuminate. 
Enmity,  dn'm6-t^.  s.  Unfriendly  dis- 
position,  malevolence,  avei-sion ;  state  of 

1     opposition ;  malice,  mischievous  attempts. 
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ToEnmarble,  en-mirl)l.  v.  a.  (405). 
To  turn  to  mafble. 

To  Enmesh,  £n-m£sh'.  v.  a.  To  net, 
to  intangle. 

To  Ennoble,  ^n-n6'bL  v.  a.  (405).  To 
raise  from  commonalty  to  nobiUty;  to 
dignify,  to  aggrandise;  to  elevate;  to 
make  famous  or  illustrious. 

Ennoblement,  ^n-n6'bl-m^nt.  s.  The 
act  of  raising  to  the  rank  of  nobility ;  ex 
altation,  elevation,  dignity. 

Enodation,  ^n-6-di'shiin.  s.  (530). 
The  act  of  untying  a  knot;  solution  of  a 
difficulty. 

Enormity,  6-n6r'm6-t6.  s.  Deviation 
from  rule ;  deviation  from  right ;  atrocious 
crimes,  flagitious  villanies. 

Enormous,  ^-nor'mCis.  a.  (314).  Irre- 
gular, out  of  rule ;  wicked  beyond  the 
common  measure ;  exceeding  in  bulk  tlie 
common  measiu'c. 

Enormously,  ^-n^r'm^-k.  ad.  Be- 
yond measure. 

Enormous  NESS,  ^-n6r'm&s-n^s«  s.  Im- 
measurable wickedness. 

Enough,  ^nAf'.  a.  (314)  (391).  Be- 
ing, in  a  sufficient  measure,  such  as  may 
satisfy. 

ENouGH,£-ni^r.s.  Something  sufficient 
In  greatness  or  excellence. 

Enough,  ^-nv^f .  ad.  In  a  sufficient  de- 
gree, in  a  degree  that  rives  satisfaction ; 
an  exclamation  noting  nilness  or  satiety. 

Enow,  ^-ndd'.  a.  (322).  The  plural  of 
Enough.    A  sufficient  number. 

JC^  This  word  is  growing  obsolete,  but  is 
not  quite  so  much  out  of  date  as  the  word 
Mo,  signifying  a  greater  number.  We 
still  hear  some  spe&ers  talk  of  having  itU 
enough  and  pent  enow  ;  but  tlie  greater  part 
seem  now  to  use  enough  both  for  quantity 
and  number ;  as  niore  has  been  so  used  for 
some  centuries. 

To  Enhage,  ^n-rije'.  v.  a.  To  irritate, 
to  provoke,  to  ma3^e  furious. 

To  Enuange,  ^n-r4nje'.  v.a.  To  place 
regularly,  to  put  into  order. 

To  Enranr,  dn-rdnk'.  y.  a*  To  place 
in  orderly  ranks. 

To  En  RAPT,  ^n-ript'.  v.  a.  To  throw 
into  an  ecstasy,  to  transport  into  entliusi- 
asm. 

To  Enrapture,  ^n-dlp'tshAre.  v.  a. 
To  transport  with  pleasure. 

To  Enravish,  ^n-rav'ish.  v.  a.  To 
throw  into  ecstasy. 

Enravishment,  ^n-rivlsh-m^nt.  s. 
Ecstasy  of  delight. 

To  E^RiCH,  &x-rltjh'.  v,  a.  To  make 


wealthy,  to  make  opulent  i  to  fertiiiae,  t» 
make  fhiitiiil ;  to  store,  to  supply  with 
augmentation  of  any  thing  desirable. 

Enrichment^  ^n-rltsh'mfnt.  s.  Aug- 
mentation of  wealth  i  improvement  by  ad* 
dition. 

ToEnridge,  en'rldje'.  v.a.  To  (brm 
with  longitudinal  protuberances  or  ridges. 

To  Ekring,  6n-rUig'.  v.a.  Tobin4 
round,  to  encircle. 

To  Enripen,  in-riVn.  v.  a.  (!03). 
To  ripen,  to  mature. 

To  Enrobe,  Sn-r6be'.  y.  a.  To  dres6y 
to  clothe. 

To  Enrol,  in-r6le'.  v.  ^.  (406).  To 
insert  in  a  roll  or  register ;  to-recordi  to 
involve,  to  in  wrap. 

Enroller,  ^n-roHiir.  &•  He  that  en- 
rols, he  tliat  registers. 

Enrolment,  ^n-ril'm^nt.  s.  Register^ 
writing  in  which  any  tiling  is  recorded. 

To  Enroot,  ^-rddt'.  v.  a..  (306). 
To  fix  by  the  root 

To  Enround,  ^n-r6{u\d'.  v.  a.  (312). 
To  environ,  to  surround,  to  enclose. 

Ens,  ^nz.  s.  Any  being  or  eKistence. 

To  Ensanguine,  ^n-s4ng'gwln.  v.  a. 
(340).  To  smear  with  gore,  to  auSiue 
with  blood. 

ToENscHEnuLE,  An-sdd'ule.  v.  a.  To 
insert  in  a  schedule  or  writing.^-See 
Schedule. 

To  Ensconsb,  £n-«k6nse^  v.a.  To  co- 
ver as  'mtli  a  fort. 

To  Enseam,  £n^me'.  v.  a.  (227).  To 
sew  up,  to  enclose  by  a  seam. 

To  Ensear,  ^n-s^re'.  v.  a.  (227)  T* 
cauterize,  to  stanch  or  stop  with  fire. 

To  Enshield,  4n-sh661d'.  v.a.  (275). 
To  cover. 

XoEnsukike,  ^n-shrine'.  v.a.  To  en- 
close in  a  chest  or  cabinet,  to  preserve  as 
a  thing  sacred. 

Ensiform,  6n'sd-f6rm.  a.  Having  the 
shape  of  a  sword. 

Ensign,  dn'slne.  s.  (385>  The  (tag  or 
standard  of  a  regiment ;  badge,  or  mark 
of  distinction ;  the  officer  of  foot  who  car- 
ries the  flag. 

ij^  1  have  given  the  last  syllable  of  this 
word  the  long  sound,  as  I  am  convinced  it 
is  the  most  correct,  though  I  am  of  opi- 
nion that,  in  the  military  profession,  it  is 
oftener  pronounced  short,  as  if  written 
entin.  Some  reasons  from  analogy  might 
be  produced  in  favour  of  tliis  latter  pro* 
nunciation  (144) ;  but  they  do  not  seem 
sufficient  to  outweigh  the  more  general 
usage  which  declares  for  the  former. 
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— ^i^  Bidve,  ndr,  nAt  ;-*4&be,  tiA}y  biUi ;— 611  ;-^p6{iiid  *f^thtn^  this 

£HSioirBeAREiit^n'fline4>&*rlr.  s.  He 

that  carries  the  flar. 
EN9i6KcT,in'sin-«e.  s.  The  office  of  an 


ensign. 

03*  I  have  not  met  with  thit  word  in  any  of 
our  Dictionaries,  but,  from  its  very  fre- 
quent  use  in  the  polite  world,  am  persuad- 
ed it  deserves  a  place  there,  and  particu- 
larly in  a  Pronouncing  Dictionaiy ;  as  it 
imist  be  remarked,  that  though  the  se- 
cond syllable  of  Etuign  is  generally  and 
more  correctly  pronounced  with  the  i 
long,  the  same  letter  in  the  same  syUable 
of  Ewisncy  is  always  short. 

To  Enslave,  4n-sUve'.  v.  a.  To  re- 
duce to  servitude,  to  deprive  of  liberty ; 
to  make  over  to  another  as  his  slave. 

£n8lay£Ment,  to-^Uve'md^t.  s.  The 
state  of  servitude,  slavery. 

Cnslaver,  ^n-sU'vdr,  s.  He  that  re- 
duces others  to  a  state  of  servitude. 

To  £xsuE,  &i-sA'.  V.  a.  To  follow  to 
pursue. 

To  Eksue,  to-s4'.  V.  n.  To  follow,  as 
a  consequence  to  premises ;  to  succeed  in 
a  train  of  events,  or  course  of  time. 

£NStJRAKCE,^iHihu'rdnse.  s.  Exemp- 
tion from  hazard,  obtained  by  the  pa}'roent 
of  acertainsom ;  the  sum  paid  for  security. 

£nsuranc£r,  dn-5h(i'db-sAr.  s.  He 
who  undertakes  to  exempt  from  hazard. 

To  Ensure,  ^n-«hure'.  v.  a.  To  ascer*- 
tuB,  to  make  certain,  to  secure ;  to  ex- 
empt any  thing  from  hazard  by  paying  a 
certain  sum,  on  condition  of  being  reim- 
bursed for  miscarriage. 

{Xy  As  this  word  and  its  compounds  come 
from  the  word  tvre,  they  ail  retain  the  as- 
pirated pronunciation  of  the  «in  that  word 
(454) ;  and  it  is  not  a  little  surprising  that 
Mr.  Sheridan  has  omitted  to  mark  it. 

£ksur£r,  ^n-shu'rdr.    s.     One  who 

makes  contracts  of  ensurance. 
Entablature,  to-tdb'li-t^.  > 
Entablement,  dn-t^'bl-m^nt*  J 

In  architecture,  the  architrave,  frise,  and 

cornice  of  a  pillar. 
Entail,  ^-tilc'.  s.  (203).  The  state 

entailed  or  settled,  with  regard  to  the 

rule. of  its  descent;  the  rule  of  descent 

aettled  for  any  estate. 
To  Entail,  6ii-tile'.  v.  a.  To  settle 

the  descent  of  any  estate  so  that  it  cannot 

be,  by  any  subsequent  possessor,   be- 

queatbed  at  pleasure. 
ToExTA^fR,  ^n-tteie'.  V.  a.  To  tame, 

to  subjugate. 
To  Entahglb,  &i-ttog'gl.  (405).  To 
'  e^rnvrap  cr  ensna;^  with  9omeUunff  not 


s. 


easily  extricable ;  to  twist  or  confuse ;  to 
involve  in  difficulties,  to  perplex. 

Entavglement,  ^n-tiLng'gl-m^nt.  s. 
Intricacy,  perplexity,  puzzle. 

Entanolrr,  ^n-ting'gl^.  s.  One  that 
entangles. 

To  Emter,  in'tfip.  v.a.  (98).  Togo 
or  come  into  any  place ;  to  initiate  in  a 
business,  method  or  society ;  to  set  down 
in  a  writing. 

To  Enter,  in'tdr.  v.  n.  To  coipe  in, 
to  go  in ;  to  penetrate  mentally,  to  make 
intellectual  entrance ;  to  engage  in ;  to  be 
■  initiated  in.  ' 

Entering,  6n't£r4ng.  s.  Entrance, 
passage  into  a  place. 

To  Enterlace,  6n«t^r41se^  v.  a.  To 
intermix. 

Enterology,  in-t6-r6r6-ji.  s.  The 
anatomical  account  of  the  bowels  and  in- 
ternal parts. 

Enterprise,  ^n't^r-prize.  s.  An  un* 
dertaking  of  hazard,  an  arduous  attempt. 

To  Enterprise,  ^n't^'prize.  v.  a.  To 
undertake,  to  attempt,  to  essay. 

Enterpriser,  in't^r-prl-a&r.  s.  A 
man  of  enterprise,  one  who  undertakes 
great  things. 

To  Entertain,  *n-t^r-tAne'.  v.  a.  To 
converse  with,  to  talk  with ;  to  treat  at 
the  table ;  to  receive  hospitably ;  to  keep 
in  one's  service ;  to  resene  in  the  mind ; 
to  please,  to  amuse,  to  divert ;  to  admit 
with  satisfaction. 

Entertainer,  ^n-t^r-td'niir.  s.  He 
that  keeps  others  in  his  service ;  he  tliat 
treats  others  at  his  table ;  he  that  pleases, 
diverts,  or  amuses. 

Entertainment,  6n-t^r-tdne'm^Bt.s. 
Conversation  j  treatment  at  the  table ; 
hospitable  reception;  payments  of  soldier  j 
or  servants ;  amusement8,>dlversion ;  dra- 
matick  performance,  the  lower  comedy. 

Entf.rtissuedj  ^n-t^r-tlsh'iCide.  a.  In- 
terwoven or  intermixed  with  vai-ious  co- 
lours or  substances. 

To  Enthrone,  ^n-Mr6ne'.  v.  a.  To 
place  on  a  regal  seat ;  to  invest  with  sove- 
reign autliority. 

Enthusiasm,  d»n-/M-zh^-azin.  s.  A 
vain  belief  of  private  revelation,  a  vain 
confidence  of  divine  favour;  heat  of  iroa- 
p-ination;  elevation  of  fancy,  exalUtion  of 
ideas. 

X?  For  the  prommclation  of  the  third  sylla- 
ble  of  tliis  and  the  three  following  words, 
see  Ecdesiastick,  and  Principles,  No.  451. 

Enthusiast,  ^n-rAu'zh^-ast.  s.  One 
who  vaTnly  imagines  a  private  revelation, 
one  who  has  a  vain  confidence  of  hi^  ii.ter>i 
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fly  (559)._F4te,  ftr,  fill,  f&t;-*-i»^  »*t;— phie,  pia;~ 


orexuteaiaeas. 
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course  vrith  God  %  onie  of  a  hot  imaginati- 
on ;  one  of  elevated  fancy,  or  exalted  ideas. 

ENTHUSIASTICAL,^n-fAu'zh*-is't^   ~ 

kdl. 

Ex^THUSIABTICK,  ^li'thh! 

a.  -Persuaded  of  some  communication 
with  tlie  Deity;  vehemently  hot  in  any 
cause ;  elevated  in  &ncy,  exalted  in  ideas. 

Enthymeme,  5n'///6-m^ine.  s.  An  ar- 
gument consisting"  only  of  an  antecedent 
and  consequential  proposition. 

To  Entice,  fin-tise'.  v.  a.  To  allure,  to 
•    attract,  to  draw  by  blandislimcnt  or  hopes. 

Enticement,  ^n-tise'mfint.  $.  The 
act  or  practice  of  alluring'  to  ill ;  the  means 
by  which  one  is  allured  to  ill,  allurement. 

Enticer,  ^n-ti'sAr.  s,  (98).  One  that 
allures  to  ill. 

Ekticingly,  ^n-tPsing-l6.  ad.  Charm- 
ingly, in  a  winning  manner. 

Entire,  en-tire',  a.  Whole,  undivided ; 
unbroken,  complete  in  its  parts;  full, 
complete ;  in  full  strength. 

Entirely,  ^n-tire'16.  ad.  In  the  whole, 
Without  division ;  completely,  fuUy. 

Entireness,  ^n-tire'n^s.  s.  Complete- 
ness, fulness. 

To  Entitle,  dn-ti'tl.  v.a.  (405).  To 
graoc  or  dignify  \vith  a  title  or  honourable 
appellation ;  to  superecribe  or  prefix  as  a 
title;  to  give  a  claim  to  any  thing;  to 
grant  any  tiling  as  claimed  by  a  title. 

Entity,  ^n't6-t^.  s.  Something  which 
really  is,  a  real  being ;  a  particular  species 
of  being. 

ToEntoil,  in-t6ir.  v.a.  To  ensnare, 
to  entangle,  to  bring  into  toils  or  nets. 

To  Entomb,  dn-t66m'.  v.  a.  To  put 
into  a  tomb. 

Entrails,  ^n'trlls.  s.  (208).  The  in- 
testines, the  bowels,  the  guts ;  the  inter- 
nal parts,  recess,  caverns. 

Entrance,  dn'trinsc.  s.  The  power  of 
entering  into  a  place ;  the  act  of  entering; 
the  passage  by  which  a  place  is  entered, 
avenue;  initiation,  commencement;  the 
act  of  taking  possession  of  an  office  or 
dignity ;  the  beginning  of  any  thing. 

To  Entrance,  6n-trdnse'.  v.  a.  (91). 
To  put  into  a  trance,  to  withdraw  the 
soul  wholly  to  other  regions ;  to  put  into 
an  ecstasy. 

To  Entrap,  fin-trip',  v.  a.  To  ensnare, 
to  catch  in  a  ti-ap ;  to  involve  unexpected- 
ly in  difficulties ;  to  take  advantage  of. 

To  Entreat,  fin-trfite'.  v.  a.  (227). 
To  petition,  to  solicit^  to  importune  i  to 


prevail  upoir  by  scUcitation ;  to  4reit  of 
use  well  or  ill. 

To  Entreat,  fin-trite',  v.  n.  To  offer 
a  treaty  or  compact;  to  treat,  to  dis- 
course \  to  make  a  petitifMi. 

Entreatance,  ^i-trfi't4»se.  s.  Peti- 
tion, entreaty,  solicitation. 

Entreaty,  fin^rfi'tfi.  s.  Petition,pray- 
cr,  solicitation. 

En  tr  y ,  fin'trfi .  s.  The  passag<e  by  which 
any  one  enters  a  house ;  the  act  of  en- 
trance, ingress ;  the  act  of  taking  posses- 
sion of  any  estate ;  the  act  of  registering 
or  setting  down  in  writuig  i  the  act  of  en- 
tering  publickly  into  any  city. 

To  Enuhilate,  fi-nu'bfi-14te.  v.  a.  To 
clear  from  clouds.  • 

To  Enucleate,  fi-nA'klfi-ite.  v.  a.  To 
solve,  to  clear. 

ToEnveloi»,  fin-vfil'iip.  V.  a.  To  en- 
wrap, to  cover ;  to  hide,  to  suiTound ;  to 
line,  to  co-er  on  tiie  inside. 

Envelope,  6n-vd-l6pe'. 8.  A^vrappefi 
an  outward  case. 

dj*  This  word,  signifying  the  outward  case 
of  a  letter,  is  always  pronounced  in  the 
French  manner  by  those  who  can  pro- 
nounce French,  an^  by  those  %vL:o  cannot 
the  e  is  changed  into  an  o.  Sometimes  a 
mere  Englishman  attempts  to  gi>e  the 
nasal  vowel  tlie  French  sonnc!,  and  cxjw. 
ses  himself  to  laughter  by  pronouncing  ^ 
after  it,  as  if  written  on^^ope.  This  is  as 
ridiculous  to  a  polite  ear  as  ii'  he  pro- 
nounced it,  as  it  ought  to  be  pronotmced, 
like  Uie  verb  to  envciop. 

To  Envenom,  fin.vfin'6m.  v.a.  (166}* 
To  poison ;  to  make  odious ;  to  enrage. 

Enviable,  en'v^  d-bl.  a.  (405).  De- 
serving en\*y. 

EHviER,6n'v^-(tr.s.(98).  One  that  en- 
vies another,  a  maligner. 

Envious,  in'v^-fis.  a.  (314).  Infected 
with  envf . 

Enviously,  4n'v6-fts-l^.  ad.  With 
envy,  with  malignitj',  with  ill-will. 

To  Environ,  ^n-vi'rQn.  v.a.  (166). 
To  surround ;  to  envelop ;  to  besiege,  to 
hem  in ;  to  enclose,  to  invest. 

Environs,  6n-vi-r6n2',  or  dn-vi'rfins. 
s.  (166).  The  neighbouriiood  or  neigh- 
bouring places  round  about  the  cotmtry. 

C5*This  word  is  in  gt^neral  use,  and  ouj^ht 
to  be  pronounced  like  the  English  verb  to 
eflwVon.-  but  the  vanity  of  appearing  polite 
keeps  it  still  in  the  French  pronimci&tion : 
and  as  the  nasal  vowels  in  the  first  and  last 
syllable  arc  not  iblloM^-ed  by  hard  c  or  ^,  it 
is  impossible  for  a  mere  Eng^lishman  to 
pronounce  it  fa$Uionably.--^ee  £kcork< 
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-  niy  oi^ve,  nir^  nit  H"4Abe»  tftb, 

To  £iu7ifE&ATS,  ^-n&'m^-rAte.  ▼.  a. 
To  lecJom  up  trngly*  to.  oountover  dis- 
tinctlf. 

£iruii£i.ATioN,  6*nA-ni£-rA'shdn.  8. 
The  Act  of  ntunbering^  or  counting^  over. 

To  EvuMGiATB,  6-n'^n'8hi*4te.  v.  a. 
To  declare,  to  proclum. 

EjtUNciATiojTf  ^-n&n-fth^-d'shAn.  s* 
Declantioii,  publick  attestation ;  intelli- 
gence, information. 

ENuirciATivEf  ^-ndn'sh^-i-tlv.  a.  De- 
claratiTe,  expreaaive. 

EwuKciATivELTt  ^-ndn'sh^-l-tlv-l^. 
ad.  See  Prosdnciation.  Declaratively. 

£nvoT)  ^n'v6^.  s.  A  pubiick  minister 
sent  from  one  Povrer  to  another  i  a  pub' 
lick  meaaen^er,  in  di^poity  below  an  am- 
bassador ;  a  messenger. 

To  Envy,  ^n\6.  v.  a.  See  JtfifieruUx. 
To  hate  another  for  excellence  or  success ; 
to  grieve  at  any  qualities  of  excellence  in 
another ;  to  grudge. 

To  Ehv Y,  in'v^.  V.  n.  To  feel  envy,  to 
feel  pain  at  the  sight  of  excellence  or  fe- 
Ucity. 

EwvT,  ia'v6.  8.  (182).  Pain  felt  and 
malignity  conceived  at  the  sight  of  excel- 
lence or  hapfnness ;  rivalry,  competition ; 
malice. 

To  EswHRtLy  dn-wh^ti^  v.  a.  To  en- 
compass, to  encircle. 

To  EvwouBs  £Q-w66m^  v. a.  To  make 
pregnant;  to  bury,  to  h^de. 

£pACT^  i'pikt  8»  A  number  whereby 
we  note  the  excess  of  the  common  solar 
jear  above  the  hiaar,  and  thereby  may 
and  out  the  »gc  of  the  moon  every  year. 

Bfaolkcmt,  6-p&wl'mint.  s.  In  forti- 
^cation,  asidewoi^  made  either  of  earth 
thrown  iqi,  of  bsj^  of  earth,  gabions,  or 
of  iitfcines  and  emh. 

£pxi7THJS8f 8,  ^-pi^n'rA^-sls*  8.  (503,  r.) 
The  addition  of  a  vowel  or  consonant  in 
the  middle  of  a  word. 

EpHKMEmA,  ^-fim'^-rft.  s.  (92).  Afe- 
venlhat  terminates  in  one  day ;  an  insect 
that  lives  only  one  day. 
q:;^  I  waa  much  surprised  when  I  found  Mr. 
Sheridan  had  given  the  long  open  sound 
of  e  to  the  second  sylUbk  of  fyhem^roj 
Ephemeritt  &c.  If  it  was  in  con^pliment 
tothc*Greek  cr«,  the  same  season  should 
have  induced  him  to  nve  the  sound  of 
long  e  to  the  first  syllable  of  Memi$tick^ 
Dmagogae^  and  Rhetorick. 

£pfl&)taaAL,  ^-Hhn'^-T^.  (S8).      ? 
JBfhemeeiciP,  d-ftm'^-rlk.  (510).  3 
a.  DaimalybegioniBi^  and  endini^  in  a  di^.. 


bfill  i~dU  ;-»pA6Dd ;— f Ain,  thv. 

Epm£icbri8,  ^'fdm'^-rU.  a.  A  journal^ 

an  account  of  daily  transactions «  an  aco 

count  of  the  daily  motions  «id  situatioaa 

of  the  pUneU. 
Eph£M£Rist,  6-f(&m'^-rlst.  8.  One  who 

consults  the  planets,   one  who  studies 

astrology. 
Epuod,  £r6d,  or  h'ttA.  a.  An  ornament 

worn  by  the  Hebrew  priests. 
C3*  Scott,  Buchanan,  W.  Johnston,  Narea, 

and  Ash,  adopt  the  first;  Entick  and 

Kenrick  the  last,  which,  in  my  opinion,  is 

the  best 
Epi  c  K,  ^p^k.  a.  Comprising  narrationa, 

not  acted,  not  rehearsed.    It  is  usually 

supposed  to  be  heroick. 
EpicEDiuM,£p-^-9i'd£-dm.  a.  An  e]e* 

gy,  a  poem  uoon  a  funeral. 
Epicure,  ^p'^-k&re.  a*  A  man  given 

wholly  to  luxury. 
EpicuaEAN,dp-^.kA-r^'An.8.  One  who 

holds  the  principles  of  Epicurus.    See 

European. 
Epicurean,  ^p-£-k&»r£'in«  a*  Luxur 

rious,  contributing  to  luxUry. 
Epicurism,  ^p'^-kd-rizm.  s.  Luxury^ 

sensual  enjoyment,  gross  pleafurer 
Epicycle,  ip'i-al-kl.  s.  (405).  Alittie 

circle  whose  centre  b  in  the  cimamfer- 

ence  of  a  greater,  or  a  smaU  orb  depen- 
dant on  that  of  a  greater^  as  that  orUie 

moon  on  that  of  the  earth. 

EpicTCLoin,£p-^-8i\ldld.  s,  A  curve 
generated  by  the  revolution  of  the  peri- 
phery  of  a  circle  along  the  ponvex  or  cpn- 
cave  part  of  another  ci^le. 

Epidemical,  dp^-d^m'i&'-kil.      > 

Epidemick,  ip-^rd&n'lk.(509).  \  ** 
That  which  falls  at  once  upon  gteat  num- 
bers of  people,  as  a  plague ;  generally 
prevailing,  afl[ectjn|^  great  num^rs ;  ge- 
nera),  umversal." 

EpiD£RMis,£pf^-d^r'ml8.8.  Thescarf* 
skin  of  a  man's  body. 

Epii^ram,  ^p'^rgrim.  s.  A  short  poem 
terminating  in  a  point. 

Epigrammatic A^,  i&p-^-gr&m- 
mdt'^-k4l. 

Epiorammatick,  ^p-^-grlm-  ^  ^ 
m4tlk.  (509.) 

Dealing  in  epi  j^rams,  writing  epigrams ; 
suitable  to  epigrams,  belonging  to  epi- 
graijas. 

EpioRAMMATiST,  ^pr^r&m'md-tlst. 
s.   One  who  writes  or  deals  in  epigrams. 

Epilepsy,  £p'^-ldp-8^.  s.  A  convulsive 
motion  of  the  whole  body,  or  of  some  of 
its  partsi  with  a  loss  of  sense. 
30 
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^p^-Wp'tlk.  a.    (509), 


E^tLSPTICK, 
Convulsed. 

Epilogue,  *p'6-16g.  s.  (338).  The 
poem  or  speech  at  the  end  of  a  play. 

Epiphant,  ^  piPfiL-n6.  s.  A  churcl. 
festival  celebrated  on  the  twelfth  day  af- 
ter Christmas,  in  commemoratioTi  of  our 
Saviour's  being*  manifested  to  the  world, 
by  the  appearance  of  a  miraculous  blazing 
•tar. 

Epiphok&ma,  4p-*-fA-nA'nii.  8.  (92). 
An  exclamation,  a  conclusive  sentence 
not  closely  connected  with  the  words 
foreg^ing^. 

Epiphora,  ^-pirf6.riL  s.  (92).  An  in- 
flammation of  any  part 

Epiphysis,  A-pif^-sis.  s.  (520).  Ac- 
cretion, the  parts  added  by  accretion. 

Episcopacy,  ^-pls'k6-pa-s^.  s.  The 
government  of  bishops,  established  by  the 
apostles. 

Episcopal, *-pls'k6-p^.  a.  Belonging 
to  a.  bishop,  vested  in  a  bishop. 

Episcopate,  ^-pisTco-pite.  8.(91).  A 
bishoprick.  ^ 

Episode,  ^p'i-s6de.  s.  An  incidental 
narrative,  or  digression  in  a  poem,  sepa- 

'  rable  from  the  main  subject. 

Episodical,  ^p-^-s6d'^-k^!. 

3EPISODICK,  ^p-6-s6dlk.  (509) 
Contained  in  an  episode. 

Epispastick,  fip-^-spas'tlk.  a.  Draw- 
ing ;  blisterinjf . 

Epistle,  e-pis'sl.  a.  (472) 
-^ee  Apostle. 

Epistolary,  fi-pls'to-Ur-A.  a.  Relat- 
ing to  letters,  suitable  to  letters ;  trans- 
acted by  letters. 

Epistler,  d-pislftr.  s.  (98).  A  SDrib- 
bler  of  letters. 

Epitaph,  6p'^-tif.  s.  An  inscription 
upon  a  tomb-st(Mie. 

Epithalamium,  ip-A-.^M-li'mi-ftm. 
8.  A  nuptial  song  upon  marit&ge. 

Epit|{EH,  ip.-6-M^m.  s.  A  liquid  me- 
dicament externally  applied. 

Epithet,  ep'6-^Aet.  s.  An  adjective 
denoting  any  quality  good  or  bad. 

Epitome,  6-pit'A-m^.  s.  Abridgment, 
abbreviature. 

To  Epitomise,  *-pk'6*mlae.  v.  a.  To 
abstract,  to  contract  into  a  narrow  space ; 
to  diminish,  to  curtail. 

Epitomiser,  6-pit'6-mi-2ftr, 

Epitomist,  i-pit'6-mlst 
abridger,  an  abstracter. 

|pocH,«p;6k,t>r,6^p6k.>  .    xhetim« 

RpocflA,  ^'6-kl.         5       * 


A  letter. 


8.  An 


at  which  a  new  carapatation  is  begnB| 
from  which  dates  are  numbered. 

kJ"  As  the  last  of  these  words  is  Latin,  ftom 
the  Greek  iT«x«fl  the  Latin  accent  and 
quantity  on  the  antepenultimate  syUable 
is  preserved  by  |)oUte  speakers »  and  the 
first  being  anglicised,  and  containing  only 
two  syll&les,  falls  into  the  quai\tity  oi' 
the  ori^naL  Buchanan,  Kares,  and  Ash, 
make  the  first  syllable  of  Epoch  short  i 
hut  Perry  and  Kenrick,  in  my  opinion, 
make  it  more  properly  long. 

Epode,  ip'ode,  or,  ^'pode.  s.  The 
stanza  after  the  strophe  and  antistroplic. 

jj^Entick,  Scott,  Perry,  W.Johnston,  Ash, 
and  Nares,  make  the  first «  short ;  but 
Kenrick  makes  it  long,  s^,  in  my  opinion, 
it  ought  to  be. 

Epopee,  4p.6-pi'.s.  Anepickorhero- 
ick  poem. 

Epulation,  ip-WA'shfin.  s.  Feast. 

EpuL0TiCK,dp-ii-l6t'ik.  s.  A  cicatriz- 
ing medicament. 

EqUABiLiTt,  6-kwa4)ir^-ti*s.  Equa- 
lity to  itself,  evanness,  uniformity. 

Equable,  c'kwl-bl.  a.  (405).  Equal  to 
iuclf,  even,  uniform. 

EquABLY,  ^'kw4-bl^.  ad.  Uniformly, 
evenly,  equally  to  itself 

EquAL,  A'kwdl.a.  (36)  (88).  Like  ano- 
ther in  bulk,  or  any  quality  that  admits 
comparison  j  adequate  to  any  purpose ; 
even,  tmiform ;  m  jtist  proportion  j  iropar- 
tial,  neutral ;  indifierent;  equitable,  ad- 
vantageous alike  to  both  parties  j  apoQ  tisc 
same  terms. 

EquAL,  (&'kw&l.  8.  One  not  inferior  or 
superior  to  another;  one  of  the  same 
age. 

To^Equ  AL,  iTcwal.  v.  a.  To  make  <Mie 
thing  or  person  equal  to  fDOther  ?  to  rUe 
to  the  same  state  with  another  person ;  to 
recompense  ftiUy. 

To  EquALisB,  e.kw4-liac.  v.  a.  To 
make  even ;  to  be  equal  to. 

EquALiTY,  6.Ww6r^-i^.  s.  (86).  Uke^ 
ness  with  regard  to  any  Qnantitiea  com- 
pared;  tlie  same  degree  ot  dignity ;  even- 
ness, uniformity,  equability. 

£qi7ALLY,  i'kwil-l*.  ad.  In  the  same 
degree  with  another ;  etcnly,  equably, 
uniformly :  impattially. 

Equ  ANGULAR,  ^-kwtog^gWiU'.  a.  Con- 
sisting of  equal  angles. 

Equ  A  NiMiTY,  ^-kw4.nim'6-ti.  s.  Even- 
ness of  mind,  neither  elated  nor  depress- 
ed. 

£quANiMous,^-kw&D'^-m&8.  a*  Eren, 
not  dejected^ 
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Satr ATiOtv  ^'kw4'fthAn.  8.  The  invest 

tigttion  of  ft  mean  proportion  collected 
fifpp  the  extferokies  of  excets  and  defect  t 
in  algebra,  an  expression  of  the  same 
fuanuty  in  two  dUsimilav  terms,  but  of 
oqaal  ralue ;  in  astronomy,  the  difference 
Wtween  the  time  marked  by  the  sun's 
apparent  motion,  and  that  measured  by  its 
ibotioQ. 
Cqu  ATOR,  i-kwi'tftr.  s.  (166).  A  mzt 
circle,  whose  poles  are  the  poles  or  the 

-  worid.  It  divides  the  g^lobe  into  two  equid 
parts,  the  noTthem  and  southern  hemis- 
pheres. 

£qcrATotiiAi^£-kw4.t6'r£4l.  a.  Per- 
taining to  the  ecpiator. 

Eq\JisTaiAN,  ^4Lwis'tr^.tn.  a.  Ap- 
pearing on  horseback;  skilled  in  horse- 
manship ;  belonging  to  the  second  rank  in 
Rome. 

Ec^ERYj^-kwir'^  j.Mastepof  the  horse. 

Ec^uicRURAL,  ^-kw^-krdd'r4l.a*  Hav- 
ing the  legs  of  an  equal  kngth. 

Equi DISTANT,  £-kw6-dis't&nt.  a.  At 
the  same  distance. 

EquiDisTANTLTf^-kwd-dls'tant-ld.ad. 
At  the- lame  distance. 

EquiVoRMiTY,  6-kwd-f6p'm€-ti.  s. 
Uniform  equality. 

EqujLATERAL,e-kw^-1at'^rr^.a.HaY* 
ing  all  sides  equal. 

To  EquiLiBRATEf  ^-kwWi'br&te.  v. a. 
To  baliuice  equally. 

EquiLiBRATioVy  <^-kwe-li4)r4'shihi.  s. 
Equipoise. 

£qi?iLiBRj^'M9  A«-kw^-Ub'Tt-i^in.  8. 
Ecpiipoise,  equality  of  weight ;.  equality  of 
endeiice^  moUres,  or  poivcrs. ' 

£<^UIKRCESSART,  ^-kW^-n^s's^S-SbT-d'. 

a.  Needed  in  the  ^ame  degree. 

Eat^ii^ocTiAL,  £-kw£-n6Vsh4l.  (88) 
ITie  line  that  eficompasses  the  ^iirorld  at  an 
C^ual  distance  from  either  pole,  to  which 
circle  when  the  sim  comes,  he  makes 
c<{aal  days  and  niglit*4dl  over  &e  globe, 

Equihdcti  Ai^  ^'kw^-nuk'shdl.  a.  Per- 
taining to  tlie  equinox ;  happening  about 
the  time  of  the  equinoxes ;  being  near 
the  equinoctial  line. 

EauivocTiAtLr,  ^-kw6-n&k'shftW 
sd.  In  the  direction  of  the. equinoctial. 

Equifax,  £'aw^»nAks.  s.  Equinoxes 
are  the  precise  iihnes  in  which  the  sua 
enters  into  the  ftrst  point  of  Aries  and 
lobtft;  for  then,  moving  exactly  under 
the  equinoctial,  he  makes  our  days  and 
nights  equal ;  equinoctial  wind.  > 

EHViHVMftR  A9ETi  ^-Icw^-a^'m^-rant  a, 
Having  the  same  number. 


To  Eqvip,  £-kwtp'.  V.  a.  To  fiimiili 
for  a  horseman ;  to  furnish,  to  accoutre, 

to  fit  out. 

EquiPAGE,  ^klcw^-pAje.  s.  (90).  Fur- 
niture for  a  horseman;  carriage  of  state, 
vehicle ;  attendance,  retinue;  accoutre- 
ments, furniture. 

EquipENDENCT,  £-kw£-pinM£nHi^.  a. 
The  act  of  hangfinr  in  equipoise. 

Equipment,  ^-kwlp'nicnt.  s.  The  act 
of  equipping  or  accoutering;  accoutre- 
ment ;  equipage. 

Equipoise,  ^Icwd-p&ize.  s.  Equalitj  of 
weight,  equilibration. 

EquipoLLENCE,  ^-kwipftn^nse.  «• 
Equality  of  force  or  power. 

Ij*  Tlie  stronr  tendency  of  our  language  to 
an  enclitical  pronunciation  (513),  would 
induce  me  to  give  the  antepenultimata 
accent  to  this  and  the  following  word,  in 
opposition  to  Mr.  Sheridan  and  others ; 
as  no  rood  reason  can  be  given  to  the  ear; 
why  they  should  not  have  this  accent,  as 
well  as  equivalent^  equhoeal^  &c.  But  |s 
As^vcdauUiA  JEquivcau  have  the  accent 
on  the  antepenultimate  in  Latin,  and 
Mquipolleru  on  the  penultimate,  and  the 
number  of  syllables  being  the  same  in 
both  languages,  the  accent  is  generally 
on  the^  same  syllable  (503). 

Equipollent,  ^-kwi-p6ntot.  a.  Hat* 

ing  equal  power  of  Ibrce. 
E^utPONDERANCE,  £-kw£»p6n'-  \ 
d£p4nse.  f 

EQUIPONl>ERAKCY,^-kwi-p&l'.   f       ' 

der-un-s^.  J 

Equality  of  weight. 
EQuiPON»ERANt,  6-kw^-p6n'd4r-&t, 

a.  Being  of  the  same  weight 
ToEqciponderate,  i-kw^-p6n'd6r» 

&te .  v.n.  To  weigh  equal  to  any  thing. 

Equipondious,  ^-kw^-pdn'd^-As.  a. 
Equilibrated,  equal  on  either  part 

Equitable,  fiklcwi-ti-bl.  a.  (405). 
Just,  d4e  to  justice ;  )oving  justice,  can- 
did, impartial. 

Equitably,  ^klLW^-tA-bl^.  ad.  Justlji 
impartially. 

Equity,  fik'kw6-t^.  s..  Justice,  rights 
hcmesty ;  impartiality ;  in  law,  the  rules  cf 
decision  observed  by  the  Court  of  Chan- 
cery. 

I 

Equivaleucy,  ^*kwiv'v4-l^n-si.  5 
.Quality  of  power  or  worth. 


Equivalence,  dkwiv'va-lense, 

Eqi 
df^t       ,      . 
>nEQU£VALBNT,i-k\vlv'vi.lint.a.  Equal 


in  valut: ;  equal  in  excaUaf)i»«;  of  the 
Uaport  or  meaniag- 
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Equivalent,  ^-kwiv'vMiiit.  8#A  thing 
of  the  same  ^eigfit^  dignHy^  or  vdue. 

.Equi  voc  AL,  6-kwlv'v6-k41.  a.  Of  doubt- 
ful signification^  meaiung  different  things  \ 
uncertain,  doubtful. 

EquivocALLr,  ^-kwlv'v6-kdl-i«  ad# 
Ambiguously,  in  a  doubtful  or  double 
sense ;  by  uncertain  or  irregular  birth,  by 
generation  out  of  the  stated  order. 

Equivoc ALNE89, 6-kwlv'v6-kkI-n&s.  s. 
Ambigiiity,  double  meaning. 

ToEquivdcATB,  A-kwiv'vo-k4te.  v.n. 
To  use  words  of  equal  meaning,  to  use 
ambiguous  expressions. 

EquivocATioN,  A^kwlv-vi-ki'shfin.  s. 
Ambiguity  of  speech,  double  meaning. 

EquivocATOR,  ^-kwiv'vA-kA-tdr.  s. 
(521  >.  One  vrho  uses  ambiguous  language. 

Era,  l«ra.  s«  The  account  of  time  from 
any  particular  date  or  epoch. 

£r  AX^i  ation,  ^-r&-d^-4'shto.  s.  (534). 
Emission  of  radiance. 

ToBfRAi>icATB,^-r4(d>-kAte.  v.  a.  To 
pull  up  by  the  root ;  to  destroy,  to  end. 

Eradication,  ^-r4d'*-kA'shftn.B.  The 
act  of  tearing  up  by  the  root ;  destruction  ; 
the  sUte  of  being  torn  up  with  the  roots. 

ERADicATivE,*-rid'*-k4-tiv.a.(512). 

•    That  whieh  cures  radically. 

To  Erase,  ^-rist'.  v.  a.  See  Rase. 
To  destiHjy,  to  rub  out ;  to  expunge. 

Erasemsnt,  6-r4ae'mtot.  s,  Deatruc'- 
tion,  deraatatioii ;  exponctioh,  abolition. 

Ere,-  4re:  ad.  (84).  Before,  sooner 
than. 

ERB1.0N0,  4re46ng'«  ad.  Before  along 
time  had  elapsed^ 

£renow>  4re-n6(i'.  ad.  Befqre  this 
time. 

Erewhile,  Are-hwUe'. 

Erewhiles,  Are-hwik'- 
time  ago,  before  a  little 

To  Erect,  *-r^kt'.  v.  a.  To  place  per- 
pendicularly to  the  horizon  f  to  raise,  to 
build ;  to  elevate,  to  exalt ;  to  animate,  to 
encourage. 

To  Erect,  ^-rikt'.  v.n.  To  raise  up- 
right 

Erect,  ^-rftkt'.  a.  Upright;  directed 
'  upwaids;  bold,  confident,  vigorous. 

Erection,  ^-r^k'sht&n.  s.  The  act  of 
.  raising,  or  state  of  bein^  raised  upward ; 
the  act  of  building  or  raising  edifices. 

Erectness,  ^•r^kt'n^s.s.  Uprightness 
of  posture. 

Eremite;  dr'^-mite.  s.  (155)*  One 
who  livM  ia  a  wildetnew,  an  hermit 


)  while. 


ftr,  fill,  ftt  ;-^ai^,  mAt ;«— pine,  pin  ^--. 

Eremitical,  ^-^-mit^^Ll].  a.  Itdi* 
giously,  solitary. 

Ereptatioh,  ^*rdp44'aihdnl  a.  A 
creeping  faith. 

Ereptiok,  ^rto'shftn.  s.  A  sDatching 
or  taking  away  by  force. 

Ergot,  er'g6ts.(l66).  Asortofstub, 
like  a  piece  of  horn,  placed  b^hh&d  and 
below  the  pastern  joint 

ERiNGo,£-'ring'g6.8«  Sea-holly,  a  plant. 

ERiSTiCAL,^-rls't£«k&l.  a.  Controver- 
sial, relating  to  dispute. 

Ermive,  ^rinln.  s«  (140).  An  animal 
that  is  found  in  cold  coonlries,  and  whidi 
very  neariy  resembles  a  weasel  m  shape ; 
having  a  white  pile,  and  the  ^p  of  the  tail 
black,  and  fomishing  a  choice  and  valna- 
blefor. 

Ermined,  dr^mlnd.  a.  (362).  Clothed 
with  ermine. 

To  Erode,  ^-r6de^  v.  a*. To  canker, 
or  eat  away. 

£RpoATioN,£rT6-g&'shdnu  s.  The  act 
of  ginng  or  bestowing. 

Erosion,  ^.r6'zh4n.  s.  (45lV  The  act 
of  eating  away,  Uie  state  of  Wng  eaten 
av^y. 

To  Err,  ^r.  v.  n.  To  wander,  to  ram- 
ble ;  to  miss  the  right  way;  to  ttra^;  to 
d^ate  from  any  purpose ;  to  oommit  er- 
rours,  to  mistake. 

£RRAKD,&rV4nd.fL  Amessage,  some- 
thing to  be  told  or  done  bjf  a  messenrer. 

^^^  This  word  is  generally  pronounced  as 
it  is  marked ;  but  might,  perhaps,  yrHh- 
out  pedantry,  be  more  properly  pronounc- 
ed as  it  is  vmtten. 

ERRABLR,dr'r4-bl.  a.  (4P5).  liable  ta 
err. 

EitRABLENEssy^r^ri-bl-n^s.  s.  Liable- 
ness  to  err. 

Errakt,  ^r'rtnt.  a.  Wandering,  rov- 
ing, rambling;  rile,  abandoned,  com- 
pletely  bad. 

|C7*  l^is  word  Is  generally  pronounced, 
exactly  like  arrtuit,  when  it  has  the  aame 
signification;  hut  when  applied  to  m. 
Kj)iglit»  it  is  more  correctly  {Mronoimee^ 
regulariy  as  it  is  marked. 

Errantrt,  Sr-r&nt-r^.  a.  An  eifant 
state,  the  condition  of  a  wanderer  t  tHr 
employment  of  a  knight  errant. 

Errata,  ir-rA'ti-  The  phiral  of  Em- 
HATUM.  The  faults  of  the  printer  <»  au- 
thor inserted  in  the  beginiiiog  or  end  of 
the  book. 

Erratic K,  dr-riUlk.  a.  Wandering, 
uncertain,  keeping  no  certain  c»dar«  Ir. 
regular,  changetJue. 
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EBRATiCALtLY,    *r-rit'*-k4l-^.     ad.     mwior  by  forfeiture,  or  the  de«th  of  histe- 

ITithoot  Tulc,  without  method.  nant,  dying  without  heir  general  or  en- 

EiBOJfKous,  *rHr6'nA-A8.  a.  Wander-     F£J»j.      ,.     .       ^„     .         ^ 

iDg,  iuiBettled ;  mUtiking.  misled  by  cr-  ^  Thb  and  the  three  foUowing  words  not 

^'  *  "^  beingderived  from  the  learned  languages, 

have  the  ch  pronounced  m  th^  Engliah 
manner. 

To  Escheat,  is-tshite'.  v.  a.  To  &U 
to  the  lord  of  the  manor  by  forfeiture. 

EscHEATOA,  ^s-tshd'tAr.  8.(166).  An 
oftcer  that'  observes  the  escheats  of  the 
king  in  the  county  whereof  he  is  escheator. 

To  Eschew,  ds-tshd6'.  v.  a.  To  fly, 
to  avoid,  to  shun. 

C:^  This  word,  from  its  being  almost  anti- 
quated, has  escaped  the  criticism  of  all  our 
orthSepists,  except  Mr.  £lphinston,  who 
contends  that  it  ought  to  be  pronovnced  as 
if  written  «>«».  "  No  wonder  etiew  (he 
**  says),  often  falsely  articulated  because 
"falsely  exhibited  eschew,  was  oculariy 
*'  traced  from  the  old  tcheoir  (afterwaixU 
**  echoir)  to  devolve  or  escheat,  rather  than 
•*  from  esquivert  to  parry,  avoid,  or  «>«».• 
*<  by  those  to  whom  the  body  of  the  clnld 
**  and  the  soul  of  the  parent  were  eciually 
<*  unknown."  The  etymological  abiKtiea 
of  this  gentleman  in  the  French  and  Eng- 
lish laagiia^s  are  unquestionable }  buttlje 
pronunciation  of  this  word  seems  fixed  to 
Its  orthogpraphy,  and  beyond  the  reach  of 
etymolo^  to  alter.  Words  like  land  lunne 
a  imitation  to  their  rights.  When  an  or- 
thography and  pronunciation  have  obtain* 
ed  foB  a  long  time,  though  by  a  fidse  title, 
it  is  perhaps  better  to  leave  them  in  quiet 
possession,  than  to  disturb  tlie  language  by 
an  ancient,  thotgh  perhaps  better  claim* 

Escutcheon,  £s4LAt8h%.  s.  (259). 
The  shield  of  th«  family^  the  picture  of 
the  ensigns  armorial. 

Escort,  is'k6rt,  s.  (492).  Convoy, 
guard  from  place  to  place. 

To  Escort,  es-k6rt .  v.  a«  To  convoy, 
to  guard  from  place  to  place. 

EscRITOIR,£s-knil-t6re^8.  Aboxwith 
all  the  implements  necessary  for  writing. 

EscuACE,  ^s^k^'&je.  s.  (90).  A  kind 
of  knighOs  service. 

Esculent,  es'k^-16nt.  a.  Good  for 
food,  eatable. 

Esculent,  68lLii4£nt.  s.  Something^ 
it  for  food. 

Espalier,  ds-pil'yip.  s.  (113).  Trees 
planted  and  cut  so  as  to  join. 

Especial,  ^-sp^sh'^  a.  PrincipaU 
chief. 

EsPECfALLTy^'^p^sh'il-^.  ad.  Princi* 
pally,  chiefly. 

EspER  AKc  E,^-^^.r&nse.^r(mcA.  Hope. 


Erroneously,  ^-rA'ni-i&s-l^«  ad.  By 

mistake,  not  rightly. 
Erroneousness,  ir-T^'n^-dsHi^s.  s. 

Physical  falsehood,  inconformity  to  truth. 
ERR0UR,(^r'rtir.s.(314).  Mistake,  in- 

voloAtary  deviation  from  truth ;  a  blunder, 

a  mistake  committed ;  roving  excursion, 

irregular  course. 
Erbt,  ^rst.  ad.  First;  at  first,  in  the 

beginning;  once, 'when time  was ;  former- 
ly, long  ago  $  before^  till  then,  till  now. 
E&u  RESCEvc  E,  ^r-rii-b^s's^nse.   > 
Erubescenct^  &r-r(i4)^s's£n-s^.  5  *' 

(510).  The  act  of  mwing  red,  redness. 
Erubescent,  dr-ra-bds'si&nt.  a.  Red- 

<fish,  somewhat  red. 
To  Eruct,  i-rflkt'.  v.  a.     To  belch, 

to  break  wind  from  Che  stomach. 
Eructation,  i-rQk-tA'shAn.  s.   The 

act  of  belching  f  b<elch,  the  matter  vent- 

•d  from  thfe  stomach ;  any  sudden  burst 

of  wind  or  matter. 
Erudition, dr-d-dhVAn.  s.  Learning, 

knowledge. 
£Ruoiiroi;s,i-r{i'j^-nd8.  a.  P«rtaking 

of  the  nature  of  copper. 
Eruption,  ft-rftp'shM.  s.  The  act  qf 

breaking  or  bursting  forth ;  burst,  emis- 
sion ;  sudden  excursion  of  an  hostile  kind ; 

efflorescence,  pustules.    . 
Eru  pti  ve,  i-riip'tlv.  a.  Bursting  forth . 
Erysipelas,  ^r-^-sip'£-l4s.    s.     An 

erupti<m  of  a  hot  acrid  humour. 
EscAiADE,  ^s-k&-14de^  s.   Theju:tof 

scaling  .the  walls. 
EscALop,  8k6ridp.  s.    A  sl^ell  fish^ 

whose  shell  is  indented. 
To  Escape,  ^-skApe'.  v.  a.  To  fly,  to 

avoid  I  to  pass  unobserved.  ' 
To  Escape,  6-skipe'.  v.  n.  To  fly,  to 

get  out  x>f  danger. 
Escape,  i-sk4pe'.  s.  Flight,  tl^e  a^of 

getting  out  of  danger ;  in  law,  violent  or 

privy  erssioii  out  of  lawful  restraint; 

oversight,  mistake. 
£scbai.ot,  skld-l&t'.  s.    A  plant. 
EscsAR,  te^r.  s.  (353).     A  hard 

crust  or  scar  made  by  hot  applications. 
EscraroticK)  6s-k4-i'6t'ik.  a.  Caus- 

tkk,  having  the  power  to  sear  or  inim 

the  llesK 
Escheat,  ia^h6te^  s.  Any  lands,  or 

otiker  fnifits,  tkKt  fall  to  a  lo*d  within  his 
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£«piAL,  i-^pi'&l.  a.   A  spy,  a  scout. 

Esplanade,  £s-pli-n&de'.  s.  The 
empty  space  between  the  glacis  of  a  cita- 
del and  the  first  houses  oftlie  to%¥n. 

Espousals,  £-sp6{i'zais.  s.  without  a 
sinpfular.  The  act  of  contracting-  or  affi- 
ancing a  man  and  woman  to  each  other. 

Espousal,  ^-spoi'zal.  a.  Used  in  the 
act  of  espousing  or  betrothing. 

To  Espouse,  i-sp6(ize'.  v.  a.  To  con- 
tract or  betroth  to  anotlier ;  to  marry,  to 
wed ;  to  malntiun,  to  defend. 

To  Espy,  6-spi'.  v.  a.  To  see  a  thing 
at  a  distance ;  to  discover  a  tiling  intend- 
ed to  be  hid ;  to  see  unexpectedly ;  to 
discover  as  a  spy. 

EsquiUE,  ^-skwii^'.  s.  The  armour- 
bearer  or  attendant  on  a  knight ;  a  title  of 
dignity »axid  next  in  degree  below  a  knight 

To  KsBAY,  ^s-sA'.  v.a.  To  attempt,  to 
tiy,  to  endeavour ;  to  make  experiments 
of  J  to  try  the  value  and  purity  of  metals. 

EssAT,  fes'si.  s.  (492).  Attempt,  en- 
deavour; a  loose  perfoiTnance ;  an  in'ej^- 
lar  indigested  piece ;  an  easy,  free  kind 
of  composition ;  a  trial,  an  expetiznent. 

Essence,  ^s's^nse.  s.   Existfciice,  the 

Suality  of  being;  constituent  substance  ; 
be  cause  of  existence ;  the  venr  nature 
of  any  being ;  in  medicine,  the  chief  pro- 
perties or  virtues  of  any  aimple,  or  com- 
position  collected  in  a  narrow  compass ; 
perfume,  odour,  scent 

To  Essence,  ^s's^nse.  v.  a.  To  per- 
fume, to  scent 

EssBNTiALt^s-sdn'shal.  a. Necessary  to 
the  constitution  or  existence  of  any  thing ; 
important  in  the  highest  de^e,  principal; 
pure,  highly  rectified,  subtiUy  elaborated. 

C?  What  has  been  observed  of  the  word 
efface  is  applicable  to  this  word :  the  same 
reasons  have  induced  me  to  differ  from 
Mr.  Sheridan  in  tlie  division  of  e«/ec/a/, 
etpcutalt  utabUihy  &c.  as  I  have  no  doubt, 
in  words  of  this  form,  where  the  two  first 
consonants  are  combinable,  thfct  they  both 
go  to  the  second  syllaUe,  and  leave  the 
▼owel  in  the  first  long  and  open. 

Essential,  ^s-s6n'shdl.s«  Eicistence; 

first  or  constituent  principlea ;  the  chief 

point 
Essentially,  ^s-s^n'shAl-1^.  ad«  By 

the  constitution  of  nature. 
Essoin,  ^s-s^in^  s.  AUegement  of  an 

excuse  for  him  that  is  summoned,  or 

sought  for,  to  appear  j  excuse,  exemption. 
To  Establish,  ^-stib'lish.  v.  a.    To 

settle  firmly,  to  fix  muOie^rahly ;  ^  found. 


to  build  flraaly*  to  fix  iinnimvaBly;  ^ 
make  settlement  of  any  inheritance. 

Establishment,  ^-st&b'llsh-m^nt.  p. 
Settlement,  fixed  state;  sfettledregiilation, 
form,  model ;  allowance,  income,  salary. 

Estate,  ^-st&te^  s«  The  general  in- 
terest, the  publick ;  condition  of  life ;  for- 
tune, possession  in  land. 

To  Esteem,  ^^st^^m'.  v.  a*  To  set  a 
value,  whether  high  or  low,  upon  any 
thin^^ ;  to  prize,  to  rate  high ;  to  hold  la 
opinion,  to  think,  to  imagine. 

Esteem,  i-st^im.  s.  High  value,  re- 
verential regard. 

Esteemer, ^-st^^m'i^.  s.  One  that 
highly  values,  one  that  sets  a  high  rale 
upon  any  thing. 

Estimable,  ^s't£-in&-bl.  a.  (405).  Va- 
luable, worth  a  large  price;  worthy  of 
esteem^  luforthy  (^honoiu*. 

EsTiMABLKNESs,  ^s't^-ma-bl-n^s.  s. 
The  quality  of  deserving  regard. 

To  Estimate,  ^'t6-roite.  v.  a.  To 
rate,  to  adjust  the  value  of;  to  judge  of 
any  tiling  by  its  proportion  to  something 
else ;  to  calculate,  to  compute. 

Estimate,  ^s'tt-mite.s.  (91).  Com- 
putation, calculation ;' value ;  raluation, 
assignment  of  proportioned  value ;  opi- 
nion, judgment ;  esteem^  regard,  honour. 

EsTii«ATioN,  ^s-tt-mi'shnn.  s.  The 
act  of  adjustiTif^  proportioned  value ;  cat- 

^  culation,  computation;  opinion,  judg- 
ment ;  esteem,  regf»rd,  bonotir. 

Estimative,  es'td-ma-tlv.  a.  (512). 
Having  the  power  of  comparing  and  ad- 
justing tlie  preference. 

EsTiMATOti,  fe't^-mA-tfir.  s.  (521). 
A  setter  of  rates. 

EsTivAL,  ^s't^-v4l.  a.  (88).  Pertain- 
ing to  the  summer;  continuing  for  the 
summer. 

T«  Estrange,  ^-str^nje^  v.  a.  To 
Iccep  at  a  distance,  to  witl^draw ;  to  alien- 
ate from  affection. 

Estrangement,  ^-str4nje'm^nt.  s.. 
Alienation,  distance,  removal. 

EsTR4PAnE,  ^s-tr4-pAde'.  s.  Tlic  de- 
fence of  a  horse  that  win  not  obey,  who 
rises  before,  and  yedu  fiurious  with  his 
hind  legs. 

EsTREPEMENT,6-stpW«p'mint.s.  SpoU 
made  by  the  tenant  for  term  of  life  upon 
any  lands  or  woods. 

EsTRicH,  ^'tritsh.  s.  The  largest  oC 
birds;  properly  QsT a i€B. 

EstiJary,  Sb'tsh{i-4-r^.  s.  (461).  An 
arm  of  the  sea,  tlie  moitth  of  a  lake  cir 
XWe  in  vhich  th»  tififi  ebbs  and  A»ws . 
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To  EsTUATE,  &^tah6-Ate.  ▼.  a.  (•!) 
To  swell  and  fall  reciprocaHy,  to  Ix^. 

EsTtfATios^  ^&-tsh6>-4'sh^D.  s.  The 
sute  of  boilings  recipnicatioii  of  rise  and 

£s0RZEVT, £-2&'r6-tot.  a.(479).  Hun 
gry,  Toracioiis. 

EsuaiBE,  ixh'i-rinc.  a.  (479).  Cor- 
roding, eatingp. 

Etc.  ^t-s^'^-r&9  See.  A  contraction  of 
t^  Latin  words  £t  atterot  which  signi- 
fies And  so  of  the  rest. 

-To  Etch,  itsK.  v.  a.  A  way  used  in 
making  of  i;innts,  by  drawing  with  a  pro- 
per needle  upon  a,  copper-plate. 

BTfiavAL,  ^-t^r'niL  a.  Without  be* 
ginivng  or  end;  unchangeable. 

ETEaNAL,i.i6r'n4l.8.  One  of  the  ap- 
pellatioDS  of  the  Godhead. 

£T£g]rALi5T,^-tdr'n4[-iist.8.  One  that 
holds  the  past  existence  of  the  world  infi- 
nite. 

To  Etebitalize,  i-tSr'ndl-Hze.  v.  a. 
To  make  eternal. 

ETKRNALLY,^-t*r'nM-l*,ad.  Without 
beg'mningor  did ;  unchangeably,  invaria- 
bly. 

ETERNEjA-t^ro'.a.  Eternal,  perpetual. 

Etebnitt,  d^tfir'n^-t^.  s.  Duration 
without  beginxiing  <»*  end ;  duration  with< 
oat  end. 

To  Efii.aNizE,  ^-tdr'nize.  v.  a.  To 
make  endless,  to  perpetuate  ;  to  make  for 
ever  famous,  to  immortalize. 

Ether,  ^'thir,  a.  An  dement  more 
fine  and  subtile  than  air,  air  refined  or  sub' 
limed;  the  matter  of  the  highest  regions 
above ;  a  chjrmical  preparation. 

ETUEigEAL,i-M&'r^-il.a.(88).  Form- 
ed uf  ether;  celestial,  heavenly. 

ETHEaEor5,i./Ad'r^.as.  a.  Formed 6f 
ether,  heavenly. 

Ethical,  5/A'^-kil.  a.  (88).  Moral, 
treating  on  morality. 

ETHicALLY,d/A'^-kiW.  ad.  According 
to  the  doctrines  of  morality. 

Ethick,  lth^]k.  a.  Moral,  delivering 
precepts  of  morality. 

ETHiCKSj^'A'iks.  s.  without  the  singu- 
lar. The  doctrine  of  morality,  a  system 
of  morality. 

Etbn ICE,  ^fh'n\k,  a.  Heathen,  Pagan, 
not  Jewish,  not  Christian. 

ETHHxcESy^^'nlks.  8.    Heathens. 

Etkolocical,  dM-6-l(Wje'*-kll.  a. 
(530).  Treatineofmora^ty. 

ExioLocT,^-t^^r6-j^.  s.  An  account 
of  tl»  causes  tif  any  thing,  generaBy  of  a 
^stemper. 


Etiquette,  a-^-kit^  s.  (415).    Tlie 

polite  ibrm  or  manner  of  doing  any  thing  s 
the  ceremonial  of  ^;ood  manners. 

OCjThis  word  crept  into  use  some  years  after 
Johnson  wrote  his  Dictionary,  nor  have  I 
found  it  in  anv  other  I  have  consulted.  I 
have  ventured,  however,  to  insert  it  here, 
as  it  seems  to  be  established ;  and  :is  it  is 
more  specifick  than  certmonialy  it  is  cer- 
tainly of  use. 

Etymological,  it-^-mWodje'i-kll. 
a.    Relating  to  etymology. 

Etymologist,  ^t-^-m6l'<!)»jist.  s.  One 
who  searches  out  the  original  of  words. 

Etymology,  dt-^-m61^6*>j6.  s«  The  de- 
scent or  derivation  of  a  word  from  its  origi- 
nal, the  deduction  of  formations  from  the 
radical  word ;  the  part  of  grammar  which 
delivers  the  inflecticrfis  of  nouns  and  verbs. 

To  Evacate,  i-vA'kAte.  v.  a*  To 
empty  out,  to  throw  out. 

To  Evacuate,  6-vdk'ii-4te.  v.  a.  To 
make  empty,  to  clear  $  to  void  by  any  of 
the  excretory  passages  ;  to  quit,  to  with- 
draw from  out  of  a  place. 

EvAcuANT,^-vliL'ii-dnt  8.  Medicine 
that  procures  evacuation  by  any  passage. 

EvACUATioN,£-vdk-Li-A'sbi^«s.  Such 
emissions  as  leave  a  vacancy ;  discharge ; 
the  practice  of  emptying  the  body  by  phy- 
sick;  discharges  of  the  body  by  any  vent 

*  natural  or  artificial. 

To  Evade,  i-v4de'.  v.  a.  To  elude; 
to  avoid )  to  escape  or  elude  by  s(^4ustry. 

To  Evade,  A-vAae'«  v.  n.  To  escape^ 
to  slip  away )  to  practise  sophistry  or  eva- 
sions. 

Ev AG ATioN,  ^v-i-gi'shAn.  8.  The  act 
of  wandering,  deviation. 

OC^  I  am  well  aware  that  this  and  the  two, 
fallowing  words  are  often,  by  good  speak- 
ers, pronounced  witli  the  e  m  the  first 
syllable  long  and  open,  but  I  think  ccmtra- 
ry  to  that  correctness  which  arises  firom 
general  analogy  (530). 

Evanescent,  ^v-4-nds'8tot.  a.  Va- 
nishing, imperceptible. 

Evangelical,  ^v-^-j^l'^-kdJ.  a.* 
Ag^eable  to  gospel^  conscmant  to  the 
Ckristian  law  revealed  in  the  holy  gospel^ 
contained  in  the  gospel. 

Evangelism,  i-vin'j6-lizm.  s.  The 
promulgation  of  the  blessed  gospel. 

Evangelist,  d-vun'ji-list.  s.  A  writer 
of  the  history  of  our  Lord  Jesus ;  a  pro- 
mulgator of  the  Christian  laws. 

To  Evangelize,  6-v&n'ji-Iize.  v.  a. 
To  mstruct  in  the  gospel,  or  law  of  Jesus. 

Eyanid,  d-v4n'id.  a.  Faint,  weak, 
evanescent. 
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EvAPORABLE,  i-vip'6-ra-bl.  a.  (405). 
Easily  dissipated  in  fumes  or  vapours. 

To  EvAPORATii,  i-vlp'6-r4te.  v.  n. 
(91).  To  fly  away  in  fiimes  or  vapours. 

To  Evaporate,  d-vdp'6-r4te.  v. a.  To 
drive  away  in  fiimes ;  to  give  vent  to ;  to 
let  out  in  ebullition  or  sallies. 

Evaporation,  ^-vHp-o-ri'shfln.  s.  The 
act  of  flying'  away  in  fumes  and  vapours  ; 
the  act  oVattenuating  matter,  so  as  to  make 
it  fume  away ;  in  pharmacy,  an  operation 
by  which  liquids  are  spent  or  dinven  away 
in  steams,  so  as  to  leave  some  part  stron- 
g^r  than  before. 

Evasion,  6-vA'zhtin.  s.  (49).  Excuse, 
subterfuge,  sophistry,  artifice. 

Evasive,  ^-vi'siv.'  a.  (1 58)  (428). 
Practising  evasion,  elusive ;  cpntainingsin 
evasion,  sophistical. 

Eucharist,  yCilii-rist.  8.  (353).  The 
act  of  giving  thinks,  the  sacramental  act 
in  which  the  death  of  our  Redeemer  is 
commemorated  with  a  thankful  remem- 
brance; the  sacrament  of  the  Lord's  Sup- 
per. 

Evcuaristical,  y{l4c&-rls't^«kil.  a. 
Containing  acts  of  thanksgivings;  relating 
to  die  sacrament  of  the  Supper  of  theLord 

Euchology,  yii-k6r6-j6.  s.  A  formu- 
lary of  prayers. 

EircRASY,  yA'krd-s*.  s.  An  agreeable 
well-proportioned  mixture^  whereby  a 
body  is  in  health. 

IvENflvn.?  ^  The  close  of  the  day; 

the  vi^il  or  fast  to  be  observed  befote  an 
holiday. 

Even,  ^'vn.  a.  ( 103).  Level,  not  rug- 
ged; uniform,  smooth;  equal  on  both 
aides ;  without  any  thint^  owed  ^  calm,  not 
subject  to  elevation  or  depression  \  capa- 
ble to  be  divided  into  equal  pacts. 

To  Even,  i'vn.  v.  a.  To  make  ^ven; 
to  make  out  of.  debt ;  to  make  level. 

Even,  A'vni  ad.  A  word  of  strong 
asaertions,  verily;  supposing  that;  not- 
withstanding. 

EvENHANOEu,  ^^vn-h^'d^d.  a.  Im« 
partial,  equitable. 

EvKNiNG,  6'vn-ing.  s.  The  close  of 
the  day,  the  beginning  of  night. 

Evenly,  d'vn-1?.  ad.  Equally,  uni- 
formly; smoothly;  impartialiy,  without 
favour,  or  enmity. 

Evenness  ife'vn-n^.  s.  State  of  be- 
ing even  ;  uniformity,  regularity ;  equality 
of  surface,  levelness ;  freedom  from  inch- 
nation  to  either  side  $  calmness,  freedom 
^m  perturbation. 


Eventide,  ^vn-tide.  s.     The  time  ef 

evening. 

Event,  ^rv^nt'.  s.  An  incident,  any 
thing  that  happens;  the  consequence  of 
an  action. 

To  Eventerate,  ^-v^n't&-r&te«  v»  ju 
To  rip  up,  to  open  the  belly. 

Eventful,  i-v^nt'fftl.  a. .  FuU  of  ia- 
cidents. 

To  Eventilate,  i-v^n't^-lite.  v.  a« 
To  winnow,  to  sifl  out ;  to  examine,  to 
discuss. 

Eventual,  d-v^'tsh{t*&].   a.      Hap- 

•  pening  in  consequence  of  any  things  con- 
sev^uentiaL 

Eventually,  ^•vin'tshA-dlrlL  ad.  In 
the  event,  in  the  last  result. 

Ever»  dv'ftr.  ad.  (98).  At  any  time ; 
at  all  times ;  for  ever ;  a  word  of  enforce- 
ment, As  soon  as  ever  he  bad  dpne  it  \  it 
is  often  contracted  into  e'er. 

EvERBUBBLiNc,  £v-flr-bdbOhig.  a. 
Boiling  up  with  perpetual  munnurs. 

Everburning, dv-(ir-b&r'ning.  a.  Un- 
extinguished. «^  '« 

EvERDURiNG,  dv-{lr«d{i'rhig«  a.  Eter- 
nal, enduring  without  end. 

EyEROREEN,^v-^-gr££n'.  a.  Verdant 
throughout  the  yeiir. 

Evergreen,  ^v'fir-gr^^n.  s.  A  pfent 
that  retains  its  verdure  throughout  sll  the 
seasons. 

Ever  HONOUR  ED,  ^v-ir-6n'nftrd.  a. 
Always  held  in  honour. 

Everlasting,  dv-i&r-Ids'tlng.  a.  Last- 
ing or  enduring  without  end,  perpetual, 
immortal. 

Ever  lasting,  £v-Ar-lds'ting.  a.  Eter*> 
nity. 

Everlastingly,  ^v-i^r-UU'tlng-l^.  ad. 
£temally,  without  end. 

EvERLASTINGNESS,dv*<ir*Us'tfalg-nfe* 

B.   Eternity,  perpetuity. 
EyKtti^iviNG,  ^VH&r-llVhig.  a.   Livii^^ 

without  end. 
EvERitfORE,  ^v*ftr-m&re'.  ad.    Always^ 

eternally. 
To  EvjcRSE,  ^-vSrse'.  ▼.  a.    To  otct- 

throw,  to  subvert. 
To  Evert;  i-v6rt'.  v.  a.    Todesonoy. 
Evert,  hy'^kv-^.  a*    Each  ope  of  all* 
Ev£soROPP]£R,i&vVdr&ihfpdr«  s.  Some 

mean  fellow  that  sculka  a^iit  the  1mh|m 

in  the  night. 
To  Evestigate,  d»vds't|&«g4te.  v.  a. 

To  search  out 
EuGU;  yi^  s.    A  tree* 
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To  Evict,  i-vlkt'.  v.  a.  To  take  away 
byftsenteaceofUw;  to  prove. 

Eviction,  ^-vlk'ah&i.  s.  Dispossession 
or  deprivation  of  a  definitive  sentence  of 
a  court  of  judicature ;  proof,  evidence. 

Evidence,  ^v'^-d6nse.  3.  The  state  of 
being  c^-ident,  cleameas^i  testimony, 
pToo?;  witness,  one  that  gives  evidence. 

To  EviDEKcgi  dv'^-d^nse.  v.  a.  To 
prove,  to  make  discoveiy  of. 

Evident,  fiv'A-dtot.  a.  Plain,  ap- 
parent, notorious. 

Evidently,  iv'WtotJ^.  ad.  Ap- 
parenUy,  certwnly. 

Evil,  fc'vl.  a.  (159).  Having  bad 
q\iaiities  of  any  kind ;  wicked,  corrupt ; 
miserable ;  mischievous,  destructive. 

Evil,  ^'vL  s.  Wickedness,  a  crime ; 
injury,  mischief,  mHigmtr,  corruption; 
misfortune,  calamity;  matody,  disease. 

Evil,  6M.  ad.  Not  well  in  whatever 
respect;  injuriously,  not  kindly. 

EviLAFFECTED,^-vl-if-f<§k'tW.a.   Not 

kind,  sot  disposed  to  kindness. 

Evildoeh,  ^-vMA'Ar.  s.    Malefiictor. 

EviLFAVouRED,  i-vUfi'vftrd.  a.  Ill- 
countenanced. 

EviLFAvoufcEDNEss,  ^-vl-fA'viird-nis. 
8.    Deformity. 

EviLMiNDED,  ^-vl-mind'6d.  a.  Mali- 
cious, mischievous. 

EviLNEss,  6'vl-nis.  s.  Contrariety 
to  goodness,  badness  of  whatever  kind. 

EviLSPEAKiNG,  6-vl-sp^-king.  s.  De- 
famation, calumny. 

EviLwisHiNG,  *.vl-wlsh'ing.  a.  Wish- 
ing evil  to  J  hav'mg  no  good  will. 

Evif.woREER,  ^-vl-wfirk'dr.  s.  Qne 
who  does  ilL 

To  EviNCBj^  ^-vtose'.  v.  a.  To  prove, 
to  show. 

Evincible,  i^vln's^-bl.  a.  Capable 
of  proof,  demonstrable. 

EviNciBLY,  4-vln's^-bW.  ^  ad.  In  such 
a  manner  as  to  force  conviction. 

To  Eviscerate,  i-vis's^-rite.  v.  a. 
To  embowel,  to  deprive  of  the  entrails. 

EviTABLE,^v'A-ta-bL  a.(405).  Avoid- 
able* that  may  be  escaped  or  shunned. 

ToEviTATf:,4v'i-tAte.y.a.  Toavoid, 
to  shun. 

EviTATIOKv  *V-^-ti'sh^*     S.     (530). 

The  actof  aToiding. 

Eulogy,  y^'lA-j^.  s.  Praise,  enco- 
mism*  ^ 

Eunuch,  yu'nAk.  s.  One  that  is  cas- 
trated. 
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Evocation,  ^v-6-kA.'shiln.  s.  The  act 
of  calling  out 

Evolation,  6v-6-14'sh(in.  s.  (5 SO), 
The  act  of  flying  away. 

To  Evolve,  i'-v6lv'.  v.  a.  To  unfold, 
to  disentangle. 

To  Evolve,  ^-v&lv'.  v.  n.  To  open 
itself,  to  disclose  itself 

Evolution,  6v-A-lu'shiln.  8.  (530).  The 
actof  unrolling  or  unfolding ;  the  series  of 
things  unrolled  or  unfolded ; '  in  tacticks, 
the  motion  made  by  a  body  of  men  in 
changing  their  posture,  or  fonp  qf  draw- 
ing up. 

EvoMiTioN,  iv-A-mish'in.  s.  (530). 
The  act  of  vomiting'  out. 

Euphonical^  y&-fon'd-kll.  a.  Sound- 
ing agreeably* 

Euphony,  y(i'fA-ni.  s.  An  agreeable 
sound,  the  contrary  to  harshness. 

EupHORBiuM,  yA-f6r1)6-Am.  s.  A 
plant,  a  gum. 

Euphrasy,  yi'frd-s^.  s.  (92).  The 
herb  Eyebright. 

Euroclydon,  yu-r6k'K-d6n.  s*  A 
windwhich  blows  between  east  andnorth, 
Tery  dangerous  in  the  Mediterranean. 

European,  yu-rA-p^'4n.  a.  Belonging 
to  Europe. 

03^  This  word,  according  to  the  analogy  of 
our  own  language,  ought  certunly  to  have 
the  accent  on  the  second  syllable;  and  this 
is  the  pronunciation  which  unlettered 
speakers  constantly  adopt ;  but  the  learn* 
ed,  ashamed  of  the  analogies  of  their  owU 
tongue,  always  place  the  accent  on  tho 
third  syllable^  because  Europmu  has  the 
penultimate  long,  and  is  tlierefore  accent- 
ed in  Latin.  Eticurtan  has  the  accent 
on  the  same  syllable  by  the  same  rule  ; 
while  Herculean  and  Cerulean  submit  to 
English  analogy,  and  have  the  accent  on 
the  second  syllable,  because  their  penul- 
timate in  Latin  is  short. 

Eurus,  yiLi'rAs.  s.     The  East  wind. 

EuRYTHMY,  yii'r!M-m^.  s.  Harmony, 
regular  and  symmetrical  measure. 

Euthanasia,  y^-<//dn-4'zh^-4.     ? 

EuTHANASY,  y6-Min-4's6.  (92).  5  *' 
(453).   An  easy  death. 

QCJ*  Of  the  accent  of  the  first  of  these  words, 
there  can  be  no  dispute ;  but  the  last  is  the 
first  anglicised,  and  therefore  admits  of 
^me  diversity.  Mr.  Sheridan,  Dr.  Ken- 
rick,  Dr.  Ash,  Entick,  Barclay,  BaUey, 
and  the  first  editions  of  Dr.  Johnson,  ac- 
cent the  last  of  these  words  on  the  ante- 
penultimate, but  the  quarto  edition  of 
Johnson  on  the  penultimate  :  I  suspectn 
however,  if  we  were  strictly  to  follow  our 
2P 
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own  analogj-,  that  we  oujfht  to  place  the 
iu;ccnt  on  the  first  syllable ;  for  as  this 
termination  is  not  enclitical(513),it  seems 
to  be  under  the  same  predicament  as 
Academy y  IrreparabU,  &c.  which  see. 
EvuLCATioN,  ^v-iil-g4'sh^.  s.     The 

actof  divul^nij. 
Evulsion,  ^-vtirshAn.  s.    The  act  of 
plucking  out. 
,  EwK,  yA.   8.  (268).     The  she  sheep. 
||:7»  There  is  a  vulgar  pronunciation,  of 
this  word,  as  if  written  yoct  which  must 
be  carefully  avoided.   > 
Ewer,  yu'ilr.   s.  (98),     A  vessel  in 
which  water  is  brought  for  washing  the 
hands. 
EwRY,  yii'rd.  s.  An  office  in  the  king's 
household,  where  they  take  care  of  the 
linen  for  tl)e  king's  tabic?. 
Ez,  d*ks,  or  b^,     A  Latin  preposition 
often  prefixed  to  compounded  words;  some- 
times meanln?  nuf,  as  c:^liaust,  to  draw  out 
03*The  X  in  this  inseparable  preposition  is, 
with  respect  to  souiid,  under  the  same  pre- 
dicament as  the  s  in  jD/j,  which  see  (425). 
To  Exacerbate,  egz-is'^r-bite.  v.  a. 

To  embitter,  to  exasperate. 
ExACKRBATiox,  ^gz-is-er-bi'shtjn.  s. 
'   Encrcasc  of  malignity,  augmented  force 

or  severity. 
JlxACERVATioN,  ^gz-dS-s^r-vi'shun.  s. 

The  act  of  heaping  up. 
Exact,   6gz4kt'.    a.   (478).      Nice; 
methodical;    accurate;    honest,    strict, 
punctual 
To  Exact,  egz-akt'.  v.  a.    To  require 

authoritatively ;  to  demand  of  right. 
To  Exact;  ^gz-akt'.  v.  n.    To  practise 
extortion. 


-m^,  mit; — ^pine,  pin; — 


ExACTEK,  ^gz-ilk'tir.  s.  (98).  Ex- 
tortioner, one  who  chums  more  than  his 
due  ;  one  who  is  severe  in  his  injunctions 
or  his  demand.s. 

Exaction,  6gz-akt'shun.s.  Extortion, 
unjtiflt  demand ;  a  toll,  a  tribute  severely 
levied. 

Exactly,  ^*gz-akt'R*.  ad.  Accurate- 
ly, nicely. 

Exactness,  ^gz-akt'n^s.  s.  Accura- 
cy, nicety;  regularity  of  conduct,  strict- 
ness of  manners. 

To  Exaggerate  ^gz-adje'6-rite.  v. a. 
To  heighten  by  representation. 

Cj'This  word  is  sometimes  heard  with  the 
double  ^  hard,  as  in  dagver;  but  every  one 
who  has  a  scrap  of  Latin  knows  that  «c- 
aggerate  comes  from  exaggero^  and  thiit  all 
words  from  that  language  have  the  ^  soil 
|kefore  e  and  iV  the  third  syllable,  therefore, 


must  have  tlic  g  soft  But  it  will  be  said. 
that,  according  to  the  kws  of  pronuncia- 
tion, the  first^ouglitto  be  hard  as  the  first 
c  is  mflaccid^iccity,hc.  To  which  it  mav  be 
answered,  that,  strictly  speaking,  it  ought 
to  be  so ;  but  polite  usage  has  so  fixed  the 
first  as  well  as  the  List^  in  the  soft  sound, 
that  none  but  a  confirmed  pedant  would 
have  the  boldness  to  pronounce  them  dif- 
ferently. 
This  usa^  too  wc  find  is  not  without  all 
foundation  in  analogy.  Wherever  there  is 
a  considerable  difficulty  in  keeping  sounds 
separate,  they  will  infallibly  ran  into  each 
otlier.  This  is  obsenable  in  the  sound  of 
*,  which,  when  final,  always  adopts  the 
sound  of  z  when  a  flat  consonant  precedes 
(434);  the  firsts  likewise  in  the  termina- 
tions teuionf  miuicn,  &c.  necessarily  runs 
into  the  sound  of  ♦A  like  last  *.-  but  it  may 
be  said,  that  the  first  g  in  exaggerate  has 
no  such  relation  to  the  second  ajj  *  has  lo 
sh;  and  that  this  very  difference  between 
the  two  consonants  makes  us  preserve  tlie 
first  cin^cc/Vand  «cc;f>' in  its  hard  smuul 
of  i-,  which  is  perfectly  distinct  from  the 
other  sound  of  c,  which  is  nothing-  more 
than  *.  To  this  it  can  only  be  repbed,  bv 
way  of  mitigation,  that  hard  ^and  soft  g 
or  j  are  formed  nearer  together  in  ihr 
mouth  than  hard  c  or  i  and  soft  c  or  #,•  xrA 
therefore,  as  they  are  more  liable  to  coa- 
lcsce,their  coalescence  is  more  excusable , 

Exaggeration,  ^gz4dje-i-r4'shAn.  s. 
The  act  of  keeping  together ;  hyperboli- 
cal amplification. 

To  Exagitate,  i&gz-adje'6-t4te.  v.  a. 
To  shake,  to  put  in  motion. 

ExAGiTATioN,  ^gz-adjc-^-t^'shfin.  s. 
The  act  of  sliaking. 

To  Exalt,  ^gz-Mt'.  v.  a.  To  raise  on 
high ;  to  elevate  to  power,  wealth,  or 
dignity ;  to  elevate  to  joy  w  confidence  ; 
to  praise,  to  extol,  to  magnff)'  j  to  elevate 
in  diction  or  sentiment 

Exaltation,  dgz-^-ti'shiin.  s.  The 
act  of  raising  on  high  ;  elevation  in  pow- 
er or  dignity  ;  most  elevated  stale  ;  sUte 
of  greatness  or  dignity.  ' 

ExAMEN,  ^gz-i'mcn.  s.  (503).  Ex- 
amination, disquisition. 

ExAMiNATE,  ^gz-4iri'e-nite«  s.  The 
person  examined. 

Examination,  igz4m*6^4'slifin.  s. 
The  act  of  examining  by  questions,  or 
experiment. 

ExAMiNATOR,  ^gz4m'<ft-iiA.tAr.  s. 
(521).   An  cxamiBer,  an  inquirer. 

To  Examine,  *gz-5in'in.  v.  a.  (140). 
To  try  a  pcnon  accused  or  vuapected  hy 
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shAn.  s.  The  act  of  taking  away 
the  flesh. 

To  Excavate,  ^ks-ki'vitc.  v.  a.  To 
hollow,  to  cut  into  hollow. 

Excavation,  ^ks-ki-v&'shdn.  s.  The 
act  of  cutting  into  hollows ;  the  hollow 
fonned,  the  cavity. 

To  Exceed,  ik-s^W.  v.  a.  To  go  be- 
yond, to  outgo  i  to  excel,  to  surpass. 

To  EzcEEo,  £k-«£^d'.  V.  n.  To  go  too 
far,  to  pass  the  bounds  of  fitness ;  to  go 
beyond  any  fimits  ;  to  bear  the  greater 
proportion. 

Exceeding,  £k-8^^Mlng.  part,  a. 
Great  in  quantity,  extent,  or  duration. 

Exceedingly,  ^k-s£^'dlng«l^.  ad.  To 
a  great  degree. 

To  Excel,  £k-6dK«  v.  a.  .  To  outgo  in 
good  qualiUes,  to  surpass. 

To  Exc  £  L,  ^k-s£l'.  V.  n .  To  have  good 
qualities  in  a  great  degree. 

Excellence,  ^k'sSM^nse.    7      y^ 

Excellency,  dk's^l-lte-s*.  J  *'  ^S" 
nity,  high  rank ;  tlie  state  of  excelling  in 
any  thing ;  that  in  which  one  exceb  ;  a 
title  of  honour,  usually  applied  to  ambas- 
sadors and  governors. 

Excellent,  *kVl-Wnt.  a.  Of  great 
virtue,  of  great  worth,  of  great  dignity ; 
eminent  in  any  good  quality. ' 

ExcELLENTLV,*k'a61-14nt-l^.ad.  Well 
in  a  high  degtee ;  to  an  eminent  degree. 

To  Excbpt,  £k-s£pt'.  V.  a.  To  leave 
out,  and  specify  as  left  out  of  a  general 
precept  or  position.  ' 

To  Exc  ept,  <ik-s^pt'«  v.  n.  To  object^ 
to  make  objections. 

Except,  dk-s^pt'.  prep.  Exchisivefy 
of,  without  inclusion  of;  unless. 

Excepting,  ^k-s&p'tlng.  prep.  With- 
out inclusion  of,  with  exception  of 

Except  ion,  ^k-sSp'shAn.  a.  Exclusive 
from  the  things  comprehended  in  a  pre- 
cept or  position ;  thing  excepted,  or  spe- 
cified in  exception;  objection,  cavil; 
peevish  dislike,  ofienee  taken. 

Exceptionable,  dk-s^p'8hAn-&*bl.  a. 
Liable  to  objection. 

ExcEPTious,  ^k-^s^p'shilks*  a.  Peeviah, 
forward. 

Exceptive,  ^k-a^p'tiv.  a.  Including 
an  exception. 

Exc£PTL£ss,^k-s^pt^da.  a.  Omitting 
or  neglecting  all  exceptions. 

Exceptor,  ^k-sdp'tAr,  s.  (166).  Ob- 
jector. 

To  Excern,  ik^a^m'.  v.  a.  To  straw 
out,  to  separate  or  emit  by  strai&ers. 


interrogatories  ;  to  interrogate  a  witness ; 
to  try  the  truth  or  falsehood  of  any  pro- 
position; to  try  by  experiment,  to  nar- 
rowly sift,  to  scan ;  to  make  inquiry  into, 
to  search  into,  to  scrutinize. 

Examiner,  figz-im'i-niir.  s.  One  who 
interrogates  a  criminal  or  evidence ;  one 
who  searches  or  tries  any  thing. 

Example,  ^gz-dm'pl.  s,  (4r8).  Copy 
or  pattern,  that  which  is  proposed  to  be 
resembled ;  precedent,  former  instance  of 
the  like ;  a  person  fit  to  be  proposed  as  a 
pattern ;  one  punished  for  the  admonition 
of  others ;  Instances  In  which  a  rule  b 
iUustrated  by  an  application. 

ExANcuious,  gk-sang^gw^-As.  a.  Hav- 
ing no  blood.— Sec  Exiccate. 

Exanimate,  ^gz^n'^-roite.  a.  Life- 
less, dead ;  spiritless,  depressed. 

Ex  animation,  ^gz-dn-^-m^^sh^n.  a. 
DepriY'xtion  of  life. 

ExANiMous,  ^gz-in^^-mds.  a.  Life- 
less, dead,  killed. 

Exanthemata,  ^ks-Sh-Mfim'd-tft.  s. 
Eruptions,  pustules. 

Exantuematous,  ^ka^-f/i^'&-tds. 
a.  Pustulous,  eruptive. 

To  Exantlate,  ^z-dnt'ldte.  v.  a. 
To  draw  out ;  to  exhaust,  to  waste  away. 

ExANTLATiON,iks-lnt-li'5hfin.s.  The 
act  of  drawing  oat 

EXARTICULATION,  ^ks-Af-tlk-fi-li' 

sh^  s«     The  dislocation  of  a  joint. 
To  Exasperate,  ^gz-4s'p^Ate.  v.  a. 

To  provoke ,tocnrage,toirriUte  J  to  height- 
en a  difference,  to  aggravate,  to  embitter. 
ExASPERATER,4gz-as'p^r-il-tAr.s.  He 

that  exasperates  or  provokes. 
Exasperation,  figz^ds'p^r-i'shfin.  s. 

Aggravation,  malignant  representation  ( 

pro%'ocation,  irritation. 
To   ExAucTORATE,   ^gz-liwk'tA-r4te. 

V.  a.  To  dismiss  from  service ;  to  deprive 

of  a  benefice. 
Exauctoration,  ^gz-4wk't6-ri'3hiin. 

s.   Dismission  from  service ;  deprivation, 

degradation. 
Excandescehce,  ^ks-kan-d^s' 

sdnse.  (510). 
Ejccandescency,  eks-kin-dis' 

s^n-8^. 

Heat,  the  state  of  growing  Iwt ;  angerj 

.the  state  of  growing  angry. 
Excantation,    dks-k4n-t4'shfin.     s. 

DuenclUAtroent  by  a  counter  charm. 
To   ExcARNATE,  iks-k^'n^tc.  v.  a. 

To  clear  from  fiesh. 
}\  T  c  A  RKiFic  AT  ion,  ^ks-k&r-n^-f'6-kA' 
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Excerption,  Ck-s6rp'shdn.s,  Theact  flion  of  the  young  from  the  eggdr^mb, 
of  gleaning,  selecting  ;1iie  thing  gleaned.  Exclusive,  Sks-klii'slv.  a.  (158^ 
or  selected.  ^  ,        .  ^         ,    '  1     (428).    Having  the  power  of  excludinB 

JixcEss,ek-ses  .s.  More  than  enough,  or  denying  admission}  deharring  from 
superfluity ;  intemperance,  unreasonable  '  participation ;  not  taldng  into  any  account 
indulgence ;  transgression  of  due  limita. «     or  number,  excepting. 

ExcEssivE,^k-s^s'sive.a.  Beyond  the,  Ej^clusively,  iks-khVsk-l*.  ad. 
common  proportion  of  quantity  or  bulk ;  I  Without  admission  of  another  to  partici- 
vehement  beyond  measure  in  kindness  or  pation  ;  without  comprehension  in  any 
dislike.  '  |     account  or  number. 

Excessively,  fik.sds'siv-]^.  ad.  Ex-.ToExcocT,^ks-k6kt'.v.a.  Toboilup 
ccedingly,  eminenUy.  jTo  ExcoGiTATE,*ks-k6dje'<i-tdte. v.a* 

1  o  LxcHANGE,  ^ks-tshAnje'.  v.  a.  To '    To  invent,  to  strike  but  by  thinking, 
pve  or  quit  one  thing  for  tlie  sake  ofgain-;  To  Excommunicate,  iks-kdm-mi' 
mg  another;  to  give  and  take  reciprocally,  i    n6-kite    v    a.      Tn  ».Urt  fr«t«  *u^ 

ExcHAKOE,^ks.tsh4nje'.s.  Th'eacto'f     clmt ion  of  the T^^^^^^^^ 
gvmg  and  recenmg reciprocally ;  barter ;  1     ecclesiasUcal  censure, 
the  balance  of  the  money  of  different  na-  rr-^C/v«»*  ««.  «.  •      i 

tions;  the  place  where^Uie  mS^s I^^Zn^^!^?^^^ 
meet  to  negotiate  their  affairs  !^?[°J'„Ti!^,/^?.T^  ^^  ^5  *««"^ 


Exchanger,  (feks-tshin'jflr.  s.  One 
who  practises  Exchange. 

Exchequer,  ^ks-tsh^k'Ar.  a.  The 
court  to  which  are  brought  all  tlic  reve- 
nues belonging  to  the  crown. 

Excise,  ek-size'.s.  A  tax  levied  upon 
commodities. 

To  Excise,  ^k-size'.  v.  a.  To  levy  ex- 
cise upon  a  person  or  tiling. 

Exciseman,  ^k-sizc'm4n.s.  (88).  An 
officer  who  inspects  conunoditics. 

Excision,  ^k-sizh'iin.  s.  (451)*  Ex- 
tirpation, destruction. 

Excitation, ^k-s^.tA'shiin.».  Theact 
of  exciting  or  puttinr  into  motion. 

To  Excite,  ek-slte^  v.  a.   To  rouse, 

^  to  animate,  to  stir  up,  to  encourage 


on  the  second  syllable,  and  thu^  leave  the 
three  last  syllables  unaccented;  as  if. 
harslmess  and  difficulty  of  pronunciation 
were  the  tests  of  propriety.  The  next 
word  will  admit  of  the  accent  on  this 
syllable,  as  another  must  be  i^aced  on  the 
fifth  ;  but  if  a  secondary  accent  be  necea- 
sary,  it  ought  to  be  rather  <m  the  first 
syllable  (522). 

Excommunication,  *ks-k6m-m6-*i6. 
ki'shdn.  s.  An  ecclesiastical  inter- 
dict, exclusion  from  the  fellowship  of  the 
church. 

To  Excoriate,  ^ks-kA'rfc-dtc.  v.  a. 

To  flay,  to  strip  off  the  skin. 
Excoriation,    dks-k6-rt-4'sh6n.    s. 

Loss  of  skin,  privation  of  skm,  the  act  of 

flaying. 


J2.XCITEMENT,  ^k-site'mdnt.  s.  'ThelExcoRTicATioN,  dks.k6r.t4-kA'sh&i 
motivebywh^choneissUiredup.  s.  PuUing  the  bark  off  any  thmg. 

Exciter,  ek-s^r.s.    One  that  stirs 'Excrement,  ^s'kr^-mJnt.  t    That 
up  others,  or  puts  them  in  moUon.  I     which  is  thrown  ottt  as  useless  from  the 

loiixcLAiM,  eks-kUme'.  v.n.  Tocryl    natural  passages  of  the  body, 
out  with  vehemence,  to  make  an  outcry. ;  Excrement  a  L,   ^ks-kr^-m^n't^l.     « 

Exclamation,   eks-Wd-mi'shiin.  .  s. !    Tliat  which  is  voided  as  excrement. 


Vehement  outcry,  clamour,  outrageous 
vociferaUon ;  an  emphatical  utterance  • 
a  n<^e  by  which  a  patbetical  sentence  is 
marked  thus  * 


ExcREMENTiTious,eks.kr4-mto-t!sh'- 
fls.  a.  Containing  excrements,  con- 
sisting  of  matter  excreted  from  the  bodr. 


ExcLA.MEir/as-klA'mAr.s  One  that  r '"'"'''''*''"'"' f'"^'^'**^-    I 
_  make,  vehement  outc^r  Excrescency,  as-krts'ste^.  \ 


makes  Vehement  outcries. 
Exclamatory,  dks.klim'a.t(ir-^.  a. 

(512)   (557).     PracUsing  exclamation  • 

conUunmg  exclamation. 
rofc:xcLunE,^ks.kl6de'.v.a.  Toshut 

out;  to  debai',  to  liinder  from  particiDa- 

tion;  to  except. 

E«^usioN,^ks*l6'shekn.8.    Theact 


(510).  Some whatgrowing  out  of  another" 
without  use,  and  contraxy  to  the  common 
order  of  production. 

Excrescent,  *ks-kr^s's^nt.  a.  That 
which  grows  out  of  another  with  nireter- 
natural  superfluity. 

Excretion,  ^ks-kri'shtin.  s.  Separa- 
tion of  animal  substance. 


::?s?^svr„sirttE,-3^|^;^^H.^ 
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'  BxqRE TORT,  ^kslir^-tdr-^ .  a.  Having 
the  quality  of  separating  and  ejecting  su- 
perfluous parts.— For  the  o,  see  Domes- 
tick. 

ExcRuciABLE,  £ks-krAA'sh£-&-bI.  a. 
Liable  to  tonnent. , 

ToExcRuciATE,^ks-krAA'shi-4te.v.a 
(542).  To  torture,  to  torment. 

EzcoBATiov,  ^ks-ku-b4'sh(in.  s.  The 
act  of  watching  all  night 

To  Exculpate,  dks*kA]'pdte.  v.  a. 
To  clear  froxn  the  imputation'of  a  fault. 

ExcuBsioM,  dks-kdr'shAn.  s.  The  act 
of  deviating  from  the  stated  or  settled 
path ;  an  expedition  into  some  distant 
part;  digression. 

Excursive,  fiks-kftr'slv.  a.  (157). 
Raq^bling,  wandering,  deviating. 

Excusable,  Sks-k^'zi-bl.  a.  Pardon- 
able. 

EXCUSABLENESS,    ^ks-k^l'Zil-blHl^S.    8. 

Pardonableness,  capability  to  be  e  v^used. 

ExcusATiOK,  eks-k&-z4'shfin.  s.  Ex- 
cuscy  plea,  apology. 

Excu  s  AT  CRT,  ^ks-k^'zi-ti^r-£.  a.  Plead- 
ing excuse,  apologetical. — ^Por  the  o,  see 

DOMESTXGK  (512). 

To  Excuse,  iks-kuze'.   v.  a.  (437). 

.  To  extenuate  by  apology ;  to  disengage 
irojn  an  obbgation ;  to  remit,  not  to  exact ; 
topardon  by  allowing  an  apolog}';  to  throw 
on  imputation  by  a  feigned  apology. 

Excuse,  ^ks-kiW.  9.  Plea  offered  in 
extenuation,  apology ;  the  act  of  excus- 
ing ;  cause  for  which  one  is  excused. 

Excuse  LESS,  fiks-kisel^s.  a.  That 
for  which  no  excuse  can  be  given. 

ExGusER,  ^ks-ku'zftr.  s.  One  who 
pleads  for  another;  one  who  forgives 
another. 

To  Excuss,  dkS'ktls'.  v.  a.     To  seize 
and  detain  by  law. . 
-  ExcussioK,  6ks-kCish'^.  s.     Seizure 
bylaw. 

Execrable,  £k's£-krd-bl.  a.  (405). 
Hateful,  detestable^  accursed^ 

Execrably,  ^k's^-kri-bi^.  ad.  Curs- 
edly, abominably. 

To  Execrate,  dk's^-kr^te.  v.  a.  To 
curse,  to  imprecate  ill  upon. 

ExECR  ATioif,  dk'Se-kri^sh^kn.s.  Cui*se, 
imprecation  of  evil. 

To  Execute,  fik's^-kdte.  v.  a.  To 
pot  in  act,  to  do  what  is  planned ;  to  put 
to  death  according  to  form  of  justice. 

Execution,  ik-si-k&'shiii).  s.     Per- 

.  form«nce,  practice ;  the  Ust  act  of  the 
law  in  ctvH  causes,  by  which  possession 
k  giveivof  body  or  goods ;  ca{Htal  puoish- 


ment ;  death  inflicted  by  forms  of  law  -, 
destruction,  slaughter. 

Executioner,  ik-«6-k<i'sh4n-ftr.  s* 
He  that  puts  in  act  or  executes  ;  be  tliai 
inflicts  capital  punishment. 

Executive,  ^gz-^k'A-tlv.  a.  (478). 
Having  the  quality  of  executing  or  per- 
forming ;  active,  not  deliberative,  notle- 
S'slative,  having  tlie  power  to  put  in  act 
e  laws. 

Executor,  figz-^k'i-tftr.  s.(  166).^  He 
that  is  entrusted  to  perform  the  will  of  a 
testator. 

|C7*  When  tliis  word  signifies  one  who 
performs  any  thine  in  general,  the  accent 
is  on  the  same  syllable  as  on  the  verb  to 
Execut€. 

Executorship,  ^gz-^k'ft-tflr-shlp.  s. 
The  office  of  him  that  is  appointed  to 
perform  the  will  of  the  defunct 

Executrix,  ^-^k'il-trlks,  s.  A  wo- 
man  instructed  to  perform  the  will  of  the 
testator. 

Exegesis,  Aks-A-ji'sis.  s.  (478)  (520). 
An  explanation. 

Exegetical,  4k8-*-j^t'i-k4l.  a.  Ex- 
planatory, expository. 

Exemplar,  6gz-dm'pl^.  s.  (88).  A 
pattern,  an  example  to  be  imitated. 

ExEMPLARiLT,  6gz'dm-pldr-i-l^.  ad. 
In  such  a  manner  as  deserves  imitation ; 
in  such  a  manner  as  may  warn  others. 

ExEMPLARiNEss,^gz'dm-plir-^-nds.s. 
State  of  standing  as  a  pattern  to  be  copied. 

Exemplary,  ^'dm-pl4r-^'.  a.  Suehaa 
may  deserve  to  be  proposed  to  imitation ; 
such  as  may  give  warning  to  others. 

03*  I  have  given  the  first  syllable  of  this 
word,and  the  substantive  and  adverb  form- 
ed fi-om  it,  the  flat  sound  of  x,  directly  con- 
trary  to  analogy,  because  I  tliink  it  agree- 
able to  the  best  usage ;  and  in  tliis  case, 
analogy  roust  be  silent,  thoueh  I  think  it 
ought  to  be  a  silence  of  complaisance,  ra- 
ther than  of  consent  (425)  (478). 

Exemplification,  igz-6m-plWd-k4' 
shiin*  s.  A  copy,  a  transcript;  an 
illustration  by  example. 

To  Exemplify,  igz-^m'pl^-fi.  v.  a. 
(183).  To  illustrate  by  example ;  to  tran- 
scribe, to  copy. 

To  Ezkmpt,  ^gz-fimt'.  v.  a.  (413). 
To  privilege,  to  grant  immunity  from. 

Exempt,  ^gz-^mt'.  a.  Free  by  privi- 
lege ;  not  subject,  not  liable  to. 

ExEMpTioN,figz-^m'shtin.s.  Immuni- 
ty, privilege,  freedom  from  imposts. 

Exemptitious,  igz-dm-tlsh'ds.  a. 
Separable,  that  wluch  may  h&  taken  from 
anoUi«<r. 
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To  ExENTER  ATE,  6gz-0n'tei--ite.  V.  a. 
To  embowel. 

ExENTEjiATioN,  5gz-on-tSr-i'shiLin.  s. 
The  act  of  taking"  out  the  bowels,  em- 
bowelliiig. 

ExEQUiAL,  figz-e'kw^-il.  a.  Relating 
to  funerals. 

Exequies,  dks'd-kwiz.  s.  withoutasm- 
giilar.  Funeral  rites,the  ceremony  ofburial. 

ExERCENT,^gz-6r's6nt.a.  Practising, 
following  ary  calling. 

Exercise,  6ks'^r-3ise.  s.  (478).  La- 
bourof  tlic  body  for  health  or  afnuseraents; 
preparatory  practice  in  order  to  skill; 
practice,  outward  performance;  task,tliat 
which  one  is  appointed  to  perform  ;  act  of 
divine  worship,  whether  publick  or  pri- 
vate. 

To  Exercise,  ^ks'^r-size.  v.  a.  To 
employ;  to  train  by  use  to  any  act ;  to  task, 
to  keep  employed  as  a  penal  injunction ; 
to  practise  or  use  in  oi-der  to  habitual  skill 

To  Exercise,  iks'tr-size.  v.  n.  To 
use  exercise,  to  labour  for  health. 

Exerciser,  ^ks'(lr-si-z6r.  s.  He  that 
directs  or  uses  exercise. 

ExERCiYATioN,  egz-tT-sd-td'sh^ln.  s. 
Exercise  ;  practice,  use. 

To  Exert,  egz-ert'.  v.  a.  (478).  To 
use  witli  an  effort ;  to  put  forth,  to  perform 

Exertion,  tgz-iT'shCm.  s.  The  actof 
exerting,  effort. 

Exes  ION,  ^gz-^'shi'ui.  s.  The  actof 
eating  through. 

ExESTUATioN,  ^gz-Ss'tsli6-4'shiin.  s 
The  state  of  boiling. 

To  Exfoliate,  eks-f6'le-ite.  v.  n. 
To  shell  off,  afl  a  corrupt  bone  from  the 
sound  part. 

ExFOLiATiON,^ks-f64i-A'shi!in.s.The 
process  by  which  tlie  corrupted  part  of 
the  bone  separates  from  the  sound. 

Exfoliative,  ^ks-fi&'I^-i-tiv.  a.  That 
which  has  the  power  of  procuring  exfo- 
liation. 

ExHALABLE,  agz-hili-bl.  a.  (405) 
That  whicJi  may  be  evaporated. 

Exhalation,  ^k-hl-la'shiln.  s.  The 
act  of  exlialingor  sending  out  in  vapours ; 
the  state  of  evaporatiqg  or  flying  out  iii 
vajwurs ;  that  which  rises  in  vapours. 

ToExHALE,6gz-huIe'.v.a.(478).  To 
send  or  draw  out  vapours  or  fVimes. 

OQ*Though  t!ie  ablest  grammarians  (Beau- 
zCe  Grammaire  G^n^rale,  torn.  i.  p.  66.) 
have  determined  JEfto  be  a  consonant,they 
have  not  decided  whether  it  belongs  to  the 
fiat  or  sharp  class.  If  we  consult  our  ear 
when  we  place  an  unaccented  ;*  before  it. 


we  shall  judge  it  belongs  to  the  former,  as 
the  x'm  this  situation  genei^ally  slides  into 

ExMALEM£NT,£gz-h^le'm^nt  s.  Mat- 
ter exhaled,  vapour. 

To  Exhaust,  ^gz-hiwst'.v.  a.(425)> 
To  drain,  to  diminish;  to  draw  out  total- 
ly, to  draw  out  till  nothing  is  left. 

Exhaustion,  ^gz-hiws'tshAn.  s. 
(464).  The  act  of  drawing. 

Exhaustless,  6gz-h4wst'lds.  a.  Not 
to  be  emptied,  inexhaustible. 

To  Exhibit,  ^gz-hlblt.  v.  a.  (478). 
To  offer  to  view  or  use,  to  offer  or  pro- 
pose ;  to  show,  to  display. 

Ex  hi  BITER,  ^gz-hib'it-Ar.  s.  He  that 
offers  any  thing. 

Exhibition,  ^ks-h^-blsh'dn.  's.  •  The 
act  of  exhibiting,  display,  setting  forth  i 
allciwance,  salarv*,  pension. 

To  Exhilarate,  igz-hll'A-rite.  r.  a. 
To  make  cheerful,  to  fill  with  mirtli. 

Exhilaration,  igz-hll'^-ri'shtin.  s. 
The  act  of  giving  gayety;  the  sUtc  of 
being  enlivened. 

To  Exhort,  ig2-h6rt'.  v.  cu  To 
incite  by  words  to  any  good  action. 

ExHORTATiON,^ks-h6r-ti'sh<in.  s.  The 
act  of  exhorting,  incitement  to  good ;  the 
form  of  words  hy  wliich  one  is  exhortcd. 

ExHORTATORY,  egz-h6r't4-t(ir-^.  a. 
Tending  to  exhort     For  tlic  last  o  see 

DOMESTICK  (512). 

ExHORTER,  ^gx-h6r'tiir.  s.  One  who 
exhorts. 

To  Exicc  ATE,  ^k-sikliAte,  v.  a.  To 
dry. 

Gjr'  The  first  syllable  of  tliis  word  (strictly 
speaking)  oug^t  to  be  pronounced  ac- 
cording to  the  nde  laid  uown  under  the 
preposition  Ex:  but  in  this  pronunciation 
we  tot  all/  lose  the  sharp  «  which  com- 
mences the  Latin  word  ticco,  to  dry  ;  of 
which  this  word  is  compounded;  and 
thus  the  soimd  of  the  word  is  radically 
injured,  and  its  etymology  lost  Butit  will 
be  said,  the  Latins  made  the  same  exci- 
sion of  the  radicals  on  account  of  the  co- 
incidence with  the  «  ccMitained  in  the  x  of 
the  prepo8ition,and  wrote  the  word  exkco. 
It  is  allowed  these  corruptions  obtained 
amongst  them,  as  amongst  us;  though  it  is 
doubtful  whether  the  same  inconvcmerrce 
arose  amongst  them  in  this  word  as  with 
us  :  for  Vossius  makes  it  highly  probaHIc 
that  the  Latins  never  gave  me  flat  sound 
egz  to  the  letter  x;  and  the  bbst  manu- 
scripts inform  us,  that  writing  this  wofd 
with  an  x,  as  exiieco,  and  thus  preserting 
the  composition  distinct  and  perfect,  is 
the  fooix  accurate  orthography. 
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Exic CATION,  £k-slk-k&'shAn.  s.  Acl 
of  diving  up,  state  of  being  dried  up. 

ExiccATivE,  ek-slk'ka-tiv.  a.  (512). 
Dr>ing  in  quality. 

£xiG£xc£,lk's^-j^nse,  > 

ExioENc  Y»^k's£.j^n^.  5 

want,  need ;  pressing  necessity,  distress, 
sudden  occasion. 

£xic£XT^  ek^s^-j^nt.  s*  Pressing  bu- 
smcfts,  occasion  that  requires  immediate 
help. 

ExiGu  ITT,  ^ks-^^^^-t6. 8.  Smtdlness, 
dinunutiYeness. 

£xiGuo\;s,  £gz-lg'&-i&8.  a.  Small, 
diminutiTe,  little. 

ExiLK,  ^ks'ile.  $.  Banishment,  state 
of  being  banished;  the  person  banished. 

(Hj*  This  word,  as  a  substantive,  has  the  ac- 
cent always  on  the  first  syllable ;  as  a  verb, 
it  was  formeriiy  accented  oo  either  sylla- 
ble ;  but  It  is  now,  as  Mr.  Nares  observes, 
universally  accented  as  the  noun. 

Exile,  ^g-zile^  a.  (178).  Small, 
slender,  not  full. 

|C7*  This  word,  as  an  adjective  derived 
from  the  Latin  exi/it,  is,  by  Nares,  She- 
ridan, Ash,  and  Entick,  accented  on  tlie 
last  syllable.  The  third  edition  of  John- 
son's  folio  edition  has  the  accent  on  the 
last  also ;  but  tlie  quarto  has  it  on  tlie 
first.  Authority  is  certainly  on  the  side 
of  the  ultimate  accent ;  but  it  may  be 
questioned  whether  it  is  not  contrary  to 
analogy,  for  the  penultimate  i  being  long 
in  Latin,  has  no  necessary  influence  on 
the  English  w  jrd,  any  more  than  it  has 
on  kottiie,  «m7e,  Sec. 

To  Exile,  Sg^Ue'.  v.  a.  (492).    To 

banish,  to  drive  from  a  countr}'. 
ExxLEMEtfT,  ^g-zile'm6nt.  s.  Banish- 

menL 
ExiLiTioN,  dks-^-lbh'&n.  s.  Slender- 

ness,  smallness. 
BxiMiovst  ^-zlm'^-^is.  a.    Famous, 

eminent. 
To  Exist,  ^g-zist'.  v.  n.  (4r8),     To 

be,  to  hare  a  being. 
ExiST£KCE,^g-7ls't£nse.       >      g    . 
£xisT£NCT,  6g-zls't^n-s^.    3 

of  being,  actual  possession  of  being. 
ExisTEKT,eg-zls't^nt.  a.   In  being,  in 

possession  of  being. 
£ElSTIMATIO^*,  ^g-zis-t6-m4'shiin.  s. 

Opinion,  esteem. 
Exit,  ^kslt  s*     The  term  set  in  tlie 

m  argin  of  plays  to  mark  the  time  at  which 

the  player  goes  off;  departure,  act  of 

(j'litting  the  theatre  of  life. 


ExitiaL,  (:jrzAsWyk\.  (113). 
ExiTious,  ^gz-ish'yfls. 

Destructive,  fatal,  mortal. 
Exodus,  ^ks'6-dfis.   ?         t\      -^ 

journey  irom  a  place ;  the  second  book 
of  Moses  is  so  called,  because  it  de- 

,  scribes  the  journey  of  tlie  Israeli^s  from 
Eg}pt 

ExoLETE,  £ks'6-l^te.  a.  Obsolete ;  out 
of  use. 

To  ExoLVE,  6gz-6lv'.  V.  a.  To  loose, 
to  pay. 

ExoMpHALos,  ^gz-6mTa-I6s.  s.  A 
navel  rupture. 

To  Exonerate,  £gz-6n'£r-4te.  v«  a. 
To  unload,  to  disburden. 

Exoneration,  ^gz-6n-^r-4'sh{in.  s. 
The  act  of  disburdening. 

Ex  OPT  A  RLE,  ^z-6p't£>bl.  a*  Desira- 
ble, to  be  sought  witli  eagerness  or  desire. 

ExoRADLE,6ks'6-ri4-bl.  a«  (40d).  To 
be  moved  by  intreaty. 

Exorbitance,  ^z-or1>d-tinse»  > 

Exorbitancy,  ^z-ir'b^-tin-si.  J  ^' 
Enormity,  gross  aeiiation  from  rule  or 
right;  extravagant  demand;  boundless 
depravity. 

Exorbitant,  ^gz-^r'bi-tant. a.  Encr- 
mous,  beyond  due  proportion,  esceasire. 

To  Exorcise,  ^ks'6r-size.  v.  a.  To  ad- 
jure by  some  holy  nam6 ;  to  drive  awar 
by  ceitain  forms  of  adjuration ;  to  purify 
from  the  influence  of  malignant  spirits. 

ExoRcisER,^ks'6r-sl-zilr.  s.  One  who 
practises  to  drive  away  evil  spirits. 

^Exorcism,  eks'6r-3izm.  s.  The  fonn 
of  adjuration,  or  religious  ceremony  by 
which  e^nl  and  maUgnant  spirits  are 
driven  away. 

Exorcist,  6ks'6r-sist.  s .  One  who  by 
adjurations,  prayers,  or  religious  acts, 
drives  away  malignant  spirits. 

ExoRniuM,dgz-6r'di-Am.s.  A  formal 
preface,  tlie  procmial  part  of  a  composi- 
tion. 

ExoRNATiON,dks-6r-n&'shijn.s.Orna. 
ment,  decoration,  embellishment. 

ExossATED,  £gz-6s'ba-tM.  a.  Depriv- 
ed of  bones. 

E X ossEo u 3,  dgz-5sh'shd-^s.  a.  Want- 
ing bones,  boneless. 

Ex osTosi s, dks-5s-t6'sis. s. (520).  Any 
protuberance  of  a  bone  that  is  not  natural. 

(^- 1  have  in  the  accentuation  of  this  word 
differed  from  Dr.  Johnson,  Mr.  Sheridan, 
and  Dr.  Ash,  uAd  have  adhered  to  a  Me- 
dical Dictionai'y,  which  places  the  ac- 
cent regularly  on  Uie  penultimate. 
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ExoTicK,  dgz-6t'ik.  a.  Foreign,  not 
produced  In  our  own  country. 

To  Exp  AN  D,  dk-spand'.  v.  a.  To  spread, 
to  lay  open  as  a  net  or  sheet ;  to  dilate, 
to  spread  out  every  way. 

Expanse,  ^k-spinse'.  s.  Abody  wide- 
ly extended  without  inequalities. 

ExPANSiBiLiTY,^-spin-s*-biri-t6.  s. 
Capacity  of  extension,  possibility  to  be 
ezpandecL 

Expansible,  ik-spdn'si-bl.  a.  Capa- 
ble to  be  extended. 

Expansion,  iks-pdn'shAn.  s.  The  state 
of  being  expanded  into  a  wider  surface;  the 
act  of  spreading  out ;  extent ;  pure  ^pace. 

Expansive,  iks-pdn'siv.  a.  (428). 
Having  the  power  to  spread  into  a  wider 
surface. 

To  Expatiate,  ik-spi'sh^-ite.  v.  n. 
(542).  To  range  at  large  i  to  enlarge  up- 
on  in  langpiage. 

To  Expect,  dk-spekt'.  v.  a.  To  have 
a  previous  apprehension  of  either  good 
or  evil ;  to  wait  for,  to  attend  the  coming. 

Expectable,  ik-sg^k't4-bl.  a.  To  be 
expected. 

Expectance,  dk-spik'tanse 

Expectancy,  ik-spik'tdn*.  J-s.   The 

act  or  state  of  expecting ;  something  ex- 
pected; hope. 

Expectant, 4k-spik't4nt.  a.  Waiting 
'in  expectation. 

Expectant,  dk-sp^k'tAnt.s.  One  who 
waits  in  expectation  of  any  thing. 

ExpECTATioN,dk-sp^k-ta'sh{in.  s.  The 
act  of  cxpecling;  the  state  of  expecting 
either  with  hope  or  fear,  prospect  of  any 
tiling  good  to  come;  a  state  in  which 
something  excellent  is  expected  from  us. 

ExpECTER,"  ^k-spdk'tilr.  s.  One  who 
has  hopes  of  something;  one  who  waits 
ibr  another. 

To  Expectorate,  dks-pdk't6-r4tc. 
.  V.  a.  To  eject  from  the  breast. 

Expectoration,  ^ks-pdk-t6-r4'sh: 
The  act  of  dischars^ng  from  the  breasi  j 
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the  discharge  which  is  made  by  coughing. 
Expectorative,  6ks-pik't6-r^-tiv.  a. 

(512).    Having  the  quality  of  promoting 

expectoration. 
Expedience,  Sks-p^'dWnse. 
Expediency,  ^ks-p^ 'd^-6n-s^ . 

(376).  Fitness,  propriety,  suitableness  to 

an  end ;  expedition,  adventure  ;  haste, 

despatch. 
Expedient,  ^ks-p6'dt-6nt,  or  ^x-pi'- 

j6-dnt.  a.  (293).    Proper,  fit,  conve-, 

nient,  suitable ;  qiiicl:,  e:\pcditiou'j 


Expedient,  fik»-pd'd6-^nt.  8.     That 

which  helps  forward,  as  means  to  an  end ; 

a  shift,  means  to  an  end  contrived  in  an 

exigence. 
Expediently,   6ks-p&'d^-^nt-ld.  ad. 

Fitly,   suitably,    conveniently;    hastily, 

quickly. 
lo  Expedite,  ^ks'p^-dite.  v.  n.    To 

facilitate,  to  firee  from  impediment;  to 

hasten,  to  quicken ;  to  despatch,  to  issue 

from  a  public  office. 
Expedite,  ^ks'pi-dlte.  a.  Quick,  has- 
ty, soon  performed;  eiisy,  disencumbered, 

dear ;  nimble,  active,  agile ;  light  armed. 
ExpEDiTELY,  iks'p^-dite-1^,  ad.  With 

quickness,  readiness,  haste. 
Expedition, i^ks'pd-dish'^.  s.  Haste, 

speed,  activity ;  a  march  or  voyage  with 

martial  intentions. 
Expeditious,      6ks-p^-dlsh'Qs.      a* 

Speedy,  quick,  swift 
To  Expel,  iks-p^r.,v.  a.  To  drive  out, 

to  force,  away ;  to  banish,  to  drive  from 

the  place  of  residence. 
ExPELLER,  ^ks-p^l'lAr.  s.    One  that 

expels  or  drives  away. 
To  Expend,  ^ks«pind'.  v,  a.    To  lay 

out,  to  spend. 
Expense,  ^ks-p£nse'.  s.  Coftt, charges, 

money  expended. 
ExpENsEFULj^ks-pinse'fU.a.  Costly, 

chargeable. 
ExpENS£LESs,^ks-pdnse'l£s.  a.  With- 
out cost 
Expensive,    ^ks-pte'slv.    a,   (428). 

Given  to  expense,  extravagant,luxurMm«f 

costly,  requiring  expense. 
ExpEN8ivELY,^ks-p^n'siv-lA.ad.With 

great  expense. 

EXPENSIVENESS,    ^ks-p^^slv-O^S.     8. 

Addiction  to  expense,    extravagBOCC ; 
costliness. 

Experience, iks-pi'r^-toae. s.  Prac- 
tice, fi-equent  trial;  knowledge  gained 
by  trial  and  practice. 

To  Experience, ^ks-p6'rWnse.  v.a- 
to  try,  to  practise  ;  to  know  by  practice. 

Experienced,  ^ks-p£V^-^nst.  part*  a. 
Made  skilful  by  experience ;  wise  by 
long  practice.  • 

Expeuienc  ER4ks-rp6'p^^n-s{ir.s.Onc 
who  makes  trial ;  a  practiser  of  experi- 
ments. 

Experiment,  ^ks-p^y^-ra^nt.  3.  Trial 
of  any  thing,  something  done  in  order  to 
discover  an  uncertain  or  unknown  eflect. 

Experimental,  ^ks-p^r-4-nadn'tAl.  a- 
Pertaining  to  experiment ;  buUt  opon  ex- 
perimeot ;  known  by  experiAient  or  trial 
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Ex^KKiMENTALLT,  Aks-pir-^-min'tU- 

U.  ad.    By  experience,  by.  trial. 
Experimenter,  iks-pdr'A-m4n-tdr.  s 

One  wlio  makes  experiments. 
Expert,  £ks-p^rt'.  a.    Skilful;  ready, 

dexterous.  ^        ^     ^ 

Expertly,  iks-pdrtlA.  ad.    In  a  skil- 
ful ready  manner. 
ExpERTNEss,  ^ks-p^rt'nds.  a.    Skill, 

readiness.  .       .      ^ 

ExpiABLE,  iks'p6^-bl.  a.  (405).    Ca- 

pable  to  be  expiated. 
To  Expiate,  ^ks'p^-ite.  v.  a.    To  an- 
mil  the  gu'ilt  of  a  crime  by  subsequent 
acts  ofpjety,  to  atone  for;  to  avert  tlie 
tbreais  of  prodigies. 
JtxpiATioN,&ks-pfe-i'shiin.  8.  The  act 
of  expiating  or  atoning  for  any  crime ;  the 
means  by  which  we  atone  for  crimes, 
atonement ;  practices  by  which  ominous 
prodigies  were  averted. 
Expiatory,  ^ks'p^A-tftr-^.  a.  (512) 
Having  the  power  of  expiation.— For  the 
0,  see  DoMESTiCK. 
ExPiLATioK,  4ks-p^-I4'shAn.  s.    Rob- 
bery. 
Expiration,  iks-p^-ri'shAn.  s.    The 
act  of  respiration  which  thrusts  the  air 
out  of  fhe  lungs;  the  last  emission  of 
breath,  death,  evaporation,  act  of  fuming 
oat  {  vapour,  matter  expired  j  the  conclu 
noa  of  any  limited  time. 
To  Expire,  ik-spire'.  v.  a.  To  breathe 
out ;  to  exhale,  to  send  out  in  exhalaUons. 
To  Expire,  ^knipire'.  v.  n.     To  die, 
to  breathe  the  last ;  to  conclude,  to  come 
to  an  end. 
To  ExPLAiw,  ^ks-pline'.  v.  a.     To 

expoimd,  to  illustrate,  to  clear. 
Explainable,  ^ks-pline'a-bl.  a.   Ca- 

p«Ue  of  being  exphuned. 
Explainer,  ^ks-pline'&r.  s.    Expo- 

tttor,  inteqweter,  commentator. 

ExPLANATioN,^ks-pla-ni'shCin.s.  The 

act  of  explaining  or  interpreting;  the 

sense  given  by  an  explainer  or  interpreter. 

ExPi-ANATORT,    ^ks-pl^'&-tAr-6.    a. 

Containing  exi>lanatlon.— For  the  o,  see 

DoMBSTicK,  and  Principles,  No.  557. 

Expletive,    ^ks'pl^-tlv.     s.     (157). 

Something  used  only  to  take  up  room. 
Explicable,  fiks'pl^ki-W.   a.      Ex- 
plainable, possible  to  be  explained. 
To  Explicate,  ^ks'pl6-kAte.  v.  a.  To 

unlbld,  to  expand ;  to  explain,  to  clear. 
ExPLiCATioN,^ks-pl^-ki'shto.  s.  The 
act  of  opening,  unfoldingorexpandingjlhc 


.•p6^d  ;*-^Ain,  this. 


act  of  explaining,  interpretation,  explana- 
tion ;  tlic  sen^e  given  by  an  explainer. 
Explicative,  ^ks'pW-kA-tiv.  a.  Hav- 
ing a  tendency  to  explain. 
03*  I  have  differed  from  Mr.  Sheridan  in  the 
accentuation  of  this  word.  He  has  placed 
the  accent  on  the  second  syllabic,  with  the 
authority  of  every  Dictionary,  and  of  everj' 
good  Speaker,  against  him.  In  the  first 
edition  of  this  Dictionary,  when  I  supposed 
Mr.  Sheridan's  accentuation  of  this  word 
agreeable  to  analogy,!  did  not  recollect  the 
verb  to  f  x-^jcaf^  whence  it,is  derived,  and 
which,  in  my  opinion,  ought  to  determine 
itsaccentuation.-See  Principles,  No.  512. 
Dr.  Johnson,  Mr.  Scott,  Mr.  Perry,  Dr. 
Kenrick,  Dr.  Ash,  Entick,  and  Barclay, 
phure  the  accent  on  the  first  syllable,  as  I 
have  done. 
Explicator,  ^ks'plfe-ki-tAr.  s.  Ex- 
pounder, interpreter,  explainer. 
Explicit,  eks-plls'it.    a.     Unfolded, 

plain,  clear,  not  merely  by  inference. 
Explicitly, iks-plis'it-16.  ad.  Plainly, 

directly,  not  merely  by  inference. 
To  Explode,  iks-pl6de'.  v.  a-    To 
drive  out  disgracefully  with  some  noise 
of  contempt ;  to  drive  out  with  noise  and 
violence. 
ExPLODEi,  iks-pW'dflr.  s.   An  hisser, 
one  who  drives  out  with  open  contempt. 
Exploit,  £k8.pl61t'.  s.     A  design  ac- 
complished,  an  achievement,  a  successful 
attempt. 
To  ExpLORATEjiks-plA'rdte.  v.  a.  To 

search  out. 
Exploration,     ^ks-plA-r^'fthAn.     s. 

Search,  examination. 
Explorator,  iks-plA-rA'tAr.  s.    One 

who  searches  ;  an  examiner. 
Exploratory,     ^ks-pWr^i-tfir-^.    a. 

Searching,  examining. 

dJ-  In  this  word,  as  in  Declaratory,  we  may 

perceive  the  shortening  power  oK  the  pre- 

antepenultimate  accent ;  which,  like  the 

antepenultimate,  when  not  followed  by  a 

diphthong,  shortens  every  vowel  but  u 

(511)  (535).  ,     ,  ,      «       X 

To  Explore,  ^ks*pl6re',  v.a.(5Q3,nO 

To  try,  to  search  into,  to  examine  by  trial. 

Explorement,    6ks-pl6re'in^nt.     8* 

Search,  trial. 
Explosion,  6ks-.pl6'zhAn,  8.    The  act 
of  driving  Qut  any  thing,  with  noise  and 

violence.  ,        . 

ExPL0SivE,^kS.plAslv.a.(158)(428). 

Eiriving  out  with  noise  and  violence. 
To  Export,  6ks-p6rt'.  v.  a.     To  car- 
ry  out  of  a  country. 
'■  2Q 
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Export^  6ks'p&rt.  s.  (492).  Commo- 
dity carried  out  in  traffick. 

ExpoRTATit)N9  ^s-p6r-tA'6)ito.  s. 
The  act  or  practice  of  earning  out  com- 
m^xlities  into  other  coimtries. 

^o  Expose,  ^ks^ze'.  v.  a.  Xo  lay 
open,  to  make  liable  to;  to  lay  open,  to  nudce 
"bare  ;  to  lay  open  to  censore  or  ridicule  ; 
to  put  in  danger ;  to  cast  oiit  to  chance. 

BxposiTioN,  ^ks-p6-zish'tln.  s.  The 
situation  in  which  any  thing  is  placed  with 
lespect  to  the  sun  or  air;  explanation, 
interpretation. 

Expositor,  ^k3-|)6z'^-t(ir.  s.  Ex- 
plainer, cxpoimder,  inteqw-eter.     . 

To  Expostulate,  dksp6s'tahjl-l&te. 
^;  n.  (4C3).  To  canvass  witli  another,  to 
debate ;  to  remonstrate  in  a  friendly 
:nianner. 

Expostulation,  $ks*p6s-tshu-la' 
sh{in.  8.  Debate,  crscussion  of  an 
affair ;  charge,  accusation. 

ExposTULATOR,  dks-p68'tshii-li.tdr- 
8.  (521).  One  thnt  debates  tvith  another 
vithout  open  rupture. 

ExPOST  u  L  A  TO  R  Y ,  ^ks»p68'tshu-l  d*ti&r< 
^.  a.  (463)  (5 12).  Centsdning^  expose 
tulation. 

Exposure,  Sks-p6'zhi&re.  s.    The  act 
of  exposing  ;-the  state  of  bein]^  exposed 
the  stat^  of  being  in  danger ;  situation,  as 
to  sun  and  air. 

To  Expound,  Sk8-p6(ind'r  v.  a.  To 
explain,  to  clear,  to  interpret 

Expounder,  £ks*p6tui'di&r.  s.  Ex- 
plainer, interpreter. 

To  Express,  fiks-pr^'.  v.  a«     To  re 

.  present  by  any  of  the  imitative  arts,  as 

poetiy,  sculpture,  painting ;  to  represent  in 

words  i  to  utter,  to  declare ;  to  denote ;  to 

squeeze  out ;  to  force  out  by  compression. 

Express,  fiks-pris'.  a.  Copied,  re 
sembling,  exactly  like ;  pl^in,  apparent,  in 
direct  terms  j  on  purpose,  for  a  particu- 
lar end* 

'Express,  dks-pr^s^  s.  A  messenger 
sent  on  purpose  i  a  message  sent. 

EXPRESSIBLE)  ^ks»pr£s'3^*bl.  a.  That 
may  be  uttered  or  declared ;  that  mfiy  be 
drawn  by  squeezing  or  expression. 

Expression,  ^ks^pr^sh'&n.  s«  TJiieact 
pr  power  of  representing  any  tiling ;  the 
ibrm  or  cast  of  language  in  which  any 
thoughts  are  uttered  ;  a  phrase,  a  mode 
of  speech ;  the  act  of  squeezing  or  forcing 
out  any  thing  by  a  press. 

Expressive,  ^ks-pr£s'siv.  a.  Having 
th.e  power  of  utterance  or  representation. 

Ex PRj'^ssi V E L T,  4ks-prds'slv-W,  ad.  In 
p  detr  and  representative  waj^.  ' 


-piiie»  pin ;~ 

ExpRSAsivKNjfiss,  ^S'pr^s'slv-jijs.  8. 

The  power  of  eipre8aian,or  represtntatioii 

by  words. 
Expressly,  dks-pp^slft.  ad.  In  direct 

terms,  not  by  inchnation. 
ExpREssuRE,  eks-pr^sVdre.  s.  (452). 

Expression,  utterance ;  theform,the  like- 
ness represented ;  the  maik,  the  impres- 
sion. 
£xpR0BRAT£,dks>pr6n)r&te.T.a.  To 

charge  upon  with  reproach,  to  impute 

openly  with  blame,  to  upbraid. 
ExpROBRATioN,  dks-prA-bri'shdn.  8. 

ScomiVd  charge,  repioachM  accusation. 
To  Expropriate,    dk8->pr6'pr^<4te. 

V.  a.    To  relinquish  aae's  property. 
To  ExpuGN,  ^ks-pune'.   \\  a.  (385) 

(386).    To  conquer,  to  take  by  assault. 
ExpuGNATioN,    dks-p{^-nik'shto.   8. 

Conquest,  the  act  of  taikiug  by  assault 
To  Ex  PULSE,  £ks-piUae .   v.  a.    To 

drive  out,  to  force  away. 
Expulsion,  ^ks-pd^shAn.  s.   The  act 

of  expelling  or  driving  out ;  the  state  of 

being  driven  out. 
Expulsive,    6ks-piU'slv.     a.    (158) 

(428).    Having  the  power  of  expulsion. 
ExpuNCTioM,^k8-p(bgk'BhAn.  a.  Ain 

flolution. 
To  Expunge,  ^ks-pdnje'.   v.  a.    To 

blot  out,  to  rub  out;  to  efface,  toannihilale. 
Expurgation,   ^ks-pAr-gil'shdn.    s. 

The  act  of  purgingor  cleaning;  purification 

from  bad  mixture,  as  of  errouror  ^Uadiood, 
Expurgatory,  ^ks^Ar'g4<>t^«^.   a. 

Employed  in  purging  away  whatis  nosioos. 
Exquisite,  dks'kw^-^^lt.  a.      £xoel- 

lent,  consummate,  complete. 
Exquisitely,  ^kslE.w^-«U<d^.ad«  Per* 

fectly,  completely. 
ExQuisiTENEss,    ^ks'kwi<cit«nis.   8. 

Nicety,  perfection. 
ExscRiPT,  dk'skr!pt«    s.      A  copyt, 

writing  copied  ^m  another. 
ExsiccANT,  ^k-slk^^t.  a.    Drying^ 

having  the  power  to  dry  up. 
To  Exsiccate,  ^k^ik'kite.  T.a.  To 

dry. — See  £xiccate. 
Exsiccation,  ^Hslk'ki'shdn.s.  The 

act  ef  drying. 
Exsiccative,  ^k-slk'ka-tiv,  a«    HaT- 

ihg  the  power  of  drying. 
Exspuitiom,  ek-6pu-ish'An. 

charge  by  spitting. 
ExsucTioN,  ^k-sAk'shte.  s.    Tbeact 

of  sucking  out. 
ExsunATiON,   ^k-su-di'iib&i.  ^  •  A 

sweatins^y  an  extiUation* 


A  dis- 
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To  whiapcr,  to  buzz  in  the  ear, 

Hfa»  trofking:  underneath. 
ToExsusciTATB.  4k-ai3»'fl4-tAte.  v.  a. 

Ta  route  up,  to  stir  u^ 
Bi^TMiCT,  Wt'stAn^A.  s.  PartB  nsnig 

up  above  the  rest. 
KxTAift,  4k'st4nt.  a.  StaiMtog  out  to 

view,  standiB^  abote  the  rest;  now  m 

bexDf. 

EXTATJGAt,ftk-Btit'*-k4l.         > 


EXTATICK,  4k.«tk1k.  (509) 

ExTBMPOBAL,  ikM^'po-riil.  a.  Ut- 
tered witkout  premc^Ution,  c^ick,  i«a. 

ExTEHPORALLT,  &».t4m'pi-r4l-^,  ad. 
Quiek,  ivithattt  premeditation. 

ExTBicpoR  AN»ou»,  4k»-tim-p6-ri'nA- 
ds.  a.  Wkbout  premeditation,  sud- 
den. ,      ,    1      4      A 

ExTEMPORABY,  iks-t^m'po-rftr-*.  a. 
Uttered  or  performed  without  premedi- 
Ution,  sudden,  quick. 

ExTEMPOttE,feks-t^m'po-r4.  ad.  With- 
out premeditation*  audderfy,  readily. 

ExTEMPORiNisss,  ^ks-t^m'p^-r**^s. 
a.  The  fccidty  of  speaking  or  acting  with- 
out premeditation.  /   I    1    * 

To  ExTBMPORizE*  iks-tim'po-nzc. 
▼.  n.  To  speak  extempere,  or  without  pre- 
mediUtion. 

ToExTEND,  6k8-tSnd'.  v. a.  To  stretch 
out;  to  spread  abroad  j  to  enlarge  j  to  m- 
crcase  in.  force  or  duration ;  to  impart,  to 
communicate ;  to  seize  by  a  course  of  law. 
Extender,  ^ks-tin'dAr.  s.  (98).  The 
person  or  mstrument  by  which  any  thing 
is  C3rtcnded. 

Extendible,  ^ks-tto'd^-bl.  a.  Capa- 
ble of  extension. 

EXTEKDLESSNESS,  fiks-t^nd'les-nes.  S 

Vnlimited  extension. 

ExTBKSlBItJTY,  6k84^-S*-by'i-t^.  S. 

The  qiOBlity  of  being  extensible. 
Extensible,  ^ks-t^n's^-bl.  a.  Capable 
of  being  stretched  roto  length  or  breadth ; 
capable  of  being  extended  to  alarger  com- 
prehension. 

EXTEKSI BLESESS,  ^ks-t^'s^-W-nCS,  8. 

Capacity  of  being  extended. 
ExTEMsioK,  fiks-t^n'shdn.  s.  The  act 
of  extending  i  the  aUte  of  being  extend 

ExTEMSjvE,iks-tfin'slv.su(l58)(428) 
Wide,  large. 


bittl;— ^U;— P^^^dy — ^^'^^  this. 
Extensively,     ^ks-tfin'slv-W.     td. 

Widely,  largely. 
ExTBNSivENKSs,   6ks-t«i'siy-nes.    & 

Largeness,  diffusiveness,  widenew  i  pot- 

sibiUty  to  be  extended. 
Extensor,  ^ks-tfin's6r.  8#(  156).  Thf 

muscle  by  which  any  limb  is  extended. 
Extent,  ^ks-t^nt'.  s.  Space  ordegre* 

to  which  any  thin^  is  extended ;  oommiv 

nication,  distribution;  execution,  seizure. 

To  Extenuate,  ^k8-t^n'Ci-4te.  v.  a. 
To  lessen,  to  make  small ;  to  palliate  £  to 
make  lean. 

Extenuation,  ^ks-t^-Wahdn.  s. 
The  act  of  representing  things  less  ill 
than  they  are,  palliation ;  mitigation*  alle- 
riation  of  puniidimcnt ;  a  general  decay  hi 
the  muscular  ftesli  of  the  whole  body. 

Exterior,  dks-t^'r^-Ar.  a.  Outward, 
external,  not  Intrinsick. 

Exteriorly,  ^ks-tfi'r^-Ar-W.  ad.  Out- 
wardly, externally.  .  ,    .    s 

To  Exterminate,  dks-tirm*-nate« 
V.  a.  To  root  out,  to  tear  up,  to  drive, 
away;  to  destroy.  ./ ,  j»_ 

ExTERMiNATioN,dks-tfir-m6-ii4  shto. 

8.'  Destruction,  excision. 
ExTERMi  N  ATOR,  ^ks-t^r^mfe-na-ttir.  s. 
(521).  The  person  or  instrument  by  which 
any  thing  is  destroyed. 
To  ExTERMiNE,    ^ks-tdr'mln.  v.  a. 

(140).  To  exterminate. 
Extern,  fiks-t^rn'.  a.  External,  out- 
ward, visible ;  without  itself,  not  inherent, 
not  intrinsick. 
External,  ^ks-t6r'n4l.  a.  Outwardi 
not  proceeding  from  itself,  opposite  to  in- 
temal;  having  the  outward  appearance. 
Externally,  fiks-t^T'ndl-^.  ad.  Out- 
wardly. 
To  ExTiL,  dk-stll.  V.  n.   To  drop  or 

distil  from.  , ,  ,  ^  —, 

ExTiLLATioN,  fek-stU-W'sbto.  s.  The 

act  of  falling  in  drops. 
To  ExTiMVLATB,  ek-stlin'A-Utje,  v.  a. 

To  prick,  to  uicite  by  stimulation. 
ExTiMULATioN,  6k-stlin-Wi'shAn.  s. 
Pungency,  power  of  exciting  motion  or 
sensation.  , 

Extinct,  ^k-stlngkt'.  a.  (408).  Extin- 
guished, quenched,  put  out  j  without  suc- 
cession; abolished,  out  of  force. 
Extinction,  fik-stlngk'shiin.  s.(408). 
The  act  of  quenching  or  extinguishing; 
the  state  of  being  quenched ;  destructio»i 
excision,  suppression. 
ToExTiNGVisH,  ik-stlnft'gwlsh.  Y.a, 
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t?*  (559).^F4te,  ftr,  fill,  fdt;-in*,  m4t;. 
to 


ToJ)utout,  to  quench;  to  supppegs, 
destroy.  i-r       j 

ExTiNGuisHADLE,  ik-^lng'gwlsh-a- 
bl.  a.  (405).  That  may  be  quenched 
or  destroyed. 

Extinguisher,  ^k-sting'gwish.tir.  s. 
AhoHowconeputupon  a  candle  to  quench 

Extinguishment^  ^k-stlng'gwish- 
m^nt  s.  Extinction,  suppression,  act 
of  quenching ;  abolition,  nullification ;  ter- 
mination  of  a  family  op  succession. 

To  ExTiRp,  ^k^t^rp'.  V.  a.  (108).  To 
eradicate,  to  root  out. 

To  Extirpate,  ^k-st^r'pAte.  v.  a.  To 
root  out,  to  exscind. 

Extirpation,  ^k-stdr-pi'shfin.  s.  The 

^  act  of  rooting  out,  excision.  I 


•*.k  ui  iTMJung  oui,  excision.  I     nenc<»  »i.m...ir.ki^-  "^     "^ 


(52i;.  One  who  roots  out,  a  destroyer. 
To  Extol,  ^k-st6l.  v.  a.  (406).   To 

praise,  to  magnify,  to  celebrate. 
ExTOLLER,  ^ks-tdnflr.a.  A  praiser,a 

magnifier. 

Extorsive,  ^ks-t6r'siv.a.(l58)(428) 
Having  Uic  quaUty  of  drawing  by  violent 
means. 

ExTORsi  vELT,  iks-t^r'siv-l^.  ad.  In  an 

extorsive  manner,  by  violence, 
fo  Extort,  eks-t^rt'.  v.  a.  To  draw  by 

from  one ;  to  gam  by  violence  or  oppres- 
sion,  or  by  usury.  ^Ypfca 

To  Extort,  ^ks-t6rt'.  v.  n.  To  prac- 
tise  oppression  and  violence,  or  usun 

iXTORTER,  ^ks.t6r.tiir.  s.  (98).  One 
who  practises  oppression. 

Extortion,  iks-t6r'shtln.  s.  The  act 
or  practice  of  gaining  by  violence  and  ra- 
pacity,  or  usury ;  foroe  by  which  anything 
18  uiijusUy  taken  away.  ^        ^ 

Extortioner,  ^ks-tdr'shto-dr.  s.One 
who  practises  extortion. 

To  Extract,  ^ks-tMkt'.  v.  a.  To  draw 
out  of  something;  to  draw  by  chymical 
operation;  to  take  from  sometliinff-  to 
select  and  abstract  from  a  larger  treatise. 

l;xTRACT,  ^ks'trakt  s.  (492).  The 
substance  extracted,  the  chief  parts 
drawn  from  any  tiling;  the  cliief  heads 
drawn  fi-om  a  book. 

Extraction,  ^ks.trak'shiin.  s.  The 
act  of  drawing  one  part  out  of  a  com- 
pound; derivation  from  an  original,  li. 
neage,  descent.  ^       * 

Extractor,  dks.tr4k'ti^r.  s.  The  per- 
son  or  instrument  by  which  any  tliiiur  is 
exti-acted.  -  ^        b  " 

ExTRAJ  VDiciAL,  ^ks-tri-ji^ish'Al.  a. 


>piiie,  pin;— 

Oiu  of  the  regular  coum  oflegilp«>o&. 

E;CTRAJUDIClALLT,ik».tri.ji^!sh'Al^ 

ad.   In  a  manner  different  from  the  ordi-' 
nary  course  of  legal  procedure. 
ExTRAMissioN,    iks-tpd-mlsh'^.    s. 
The  act  of  emitting  outwards. 

ExTRAMUNDANE,eks.tra.miin'ddne,a 
Beyond  the  verge  of  the  material  world. 

ExTRAKEoug,dks-tri'n<i.ils.a.Belone- 
ing  to  a  different  subsUnce ;  foreign 

Extraordinarily,  6k8-tr6r'd^^4r. 
*-l^.  ad.  (374).  In  a  manner  out  of 
the  common  method  and  order;  imcom* 
monly,  parUcularly,  eminently. 

Extraordinariness,  ^ks-tr&r'd^- 
n4r-^-nis.  s.  Uncommonness,  cnii- 
ncnce,  remarkabieness. 


a.  Difference  from  comiooii  order  and 
method  J  eminent,  remarkable  more  than 
common. 

^  There  is  a  a  vulgtf  proaunciatioD  of  Uiia 
word,  which  sinks  the  a,  (/,  and  i,  and  re- 
duces the  word  to  four  syllables,  as  if 
written  extrawtary.  There  is  a  better  pro* 
nunciation  which  preserves  the</,  J*  if 
written  extrordnaryf  but  solemn  speakhif 
certainly  demands  the  restoration  of  the 
»,  and  requu^s  the  word  to  be' heard  with 
five  syllables.  (374). 

ExTRAPAR0CHIAL,^kS-tr4.pir^'kd4l. 

a.  Not  cwnprehended  within  any  parish. 
ExTRAPHoviNciAL,  ^s-tr4^rA-vfai'- 
shdl.  a.    Not  within  tlie  same  pro- 
vince. 

Extraregular,  iks-trd-r^g'A-lar.  a. 
Not  comprehended  within  a  rule. 


w...|,.w..w*u«;u  wiuiiR  aruie. 

bxTRAVA^AMCE,  dks-tr^v'd-cinse,  > 


ExTRAVAOANCT,eks-tr4v'4-g3tn-s*.j 
s.    Excursion  or  sally  be>-ond  prescribed 
hmits ;  irreguhirity,  wildncss;  waste, vain 
and  sui^erfluous  expefise. 

Extravagant,  ^ks.trdv'4.g4nt.  a. 
Wandering  out  of  his  bounds ;  rovinir  be- 
yondjust  limiu  or  prescribed  raeuSids- 
irregular,  wiW ;  wasteful,  prodigal,  vaui- 
ly  expensive.  "* 

Extravagantly,  ^ks-trlv'^^SntJ^. 
ad.  In  an  extravagant  manner,  wildly.- 
exjxinsively,  luxuriously,  wastefoUy. 

KxTRAVAGA>'TNEss,  eks-trivl-gant- 
n<^s.  s.  Excess,  excursion  beyond  U- 

To  ExTRAVAGATE,  ^ks-tnlv'a-g4tc. 

V.  n.  To  wander  out  of  limits. 
EXTR  AV  ASATED,  ScS-tTay'vi-si^id.  ft 

Forced  out  of  the  proper  contaiaiBg  vea- 
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«*4i65  mdve,  n&r,  ii6t;— *ibc,  tftb, 

Ii3tTHATASATION,4kS-<r4-v4-8^'shAll.S. 

The  act  of  fi>rcm|^,  or  state  of  being  forced 
«nit  of  the  proper  containing  vessels. 

ExriiAVENATE,iks-tr«lv'c-n4te.a.  Let 
out  of  the  veins. 

ExTRATERsioN,  ^k^-trd-vir'shAii.  s. 
The  act  of  throwing  o*it 

ExTRAUGHT,  iks-triiwt'.  part.  Ex- 
tracted. 

ExTHEMK,  ^ks-tr^mc'.  a.  Greatest, of 
the  highest  degree ;  utmost;  last,  that  be- 
yond which  there  is  nothing  ;  pressing  to 
tike  utmost  degree. 

ExTR  E  M  E)  6ks-trtoe'.  s.  Utmost  point, 
highest  degree  of  any  thing ;  points  at  the 
greatest  dutance  &om  each  other,  extre- 
mity. 

Extremely,  ^ks-trimel^.  ad.  In  the 
utmost  degree  ;  veir  much,  greatly. 

Extremity,  ^ks-tr6m^^-t^.  s.  The  ut- 
most point,  the  highest  degree;  the  points 
in  the  utmost  degree  of  opposition ;  remot- 
est parts,  parts  at  the  greatest  distance  ; 
the  utniost  violence,  rigour,  or  distress. 

ToExTRiCATK,iks'tr^kAte.  V.  a.  To 
disembarrass,  to  set  free  any  one  in  a  state 
of  perplexity. 

£xTRicATiov,^ks-tr^-kd'sh^.s.  The 
act,  of  disentangling. 

Extrinsical,  Iks-trln's^-kil.  a.  £x- 
temaJ,  outward ;  not  intrinsick. 

Extrivsically,  ^ks-trin'sd-kdl-^.  ad. 
From  without. 

ExTRiMsicK,  ^ks-trln^k.  a.  Outward, 
external. 

To  LxTRucT,  *k-strftkt'.  v.  a.  To 
bmld,  to  raise,  to  form. 

ExTRucTOR,  ^k-strdk't\!ir.  s.  Abulld< 
er,  a  fabricator. 

To  Extrude,  iks-trWde'.  v.  a.  To 
thrust  off 

£xTRi7sioy,^ks-trdd'zhdn.  s.  The  act 
of  thrusting  or  drivmg  out. 

ExTUBERAMCE,  fiks-t6'b6-ransc .  s 
Knobs,  or  parts  protuberant 

Exuberance, ^gz-Li'b^-rdnse. 3.  Over- 
growth, superfluous  abundance,  luxuri- 
ance. 

Exuberant,  ^gz.ii'be-riwt.  a.  (479) 
Over  abundant,  superfluously  plenteous ; 
abomidiiig  in  tlic  utmost  degree. 
•  Exuberantly,  dgz-6'b^-rant-l6.   ad 
Abundantly. 

To  ExuBRRATE,  ^g^dlj^-rite.  v.  n. 
'  To  abound  in  the  highest  degree. 

Bxuccous,  ik-sfik'kiis.  a.  Without 
juice,  dry- 

C?  This  word  and  the  three  foUo-mng,  -with 
^3fU/)erable,  exupcraitee^  and  exiucitate,  by 


,n.   To 


bWl  J— -All ;— p6And ;— /Ain,  f  mts- 

servilely  following  an  erroneous  LatSm 
orthography,  are  liable  to  an  improper 
pronunciation. — See  Exiccats. 

Exudation,  ik-siu-di'shiin.  s.  The 
act  of  emitting  in  sweat ;  the  matter  issi^ 
ing  out  by  sweat  from  any  body. 

To  Exudate,  ^k-sA'dikte.  > 

To  Exude,  ^k-s6de'.         3 
sweat  out,  to  issue  by  sweat. 

ExuLCERATK,  dgz-Al's^-r^te.  v.a^  To 
make  sore  with  an  ulcer ;  to  corrode,  t» 
enrage. 

Ex  ULCER  AT  ion,  ^ks-AI'S^-fd'shAn.  t. 
The  beginning  erosion,  which  forms  an 
ulcer;  exacerbation,  corrosion. 

ExuLCERATORY,  ^gz-iM's^-rd-tAr-^.  a. 
(512).   Having  a  tendency  to  cause  ulcers. 

To  Exult,  igz-Alt'.  v.  n.  To  rejoice 
above  measure,  to  triumph. 

Exultance,  ^gz-iil't4nse.  8.  Trans- 
port, joy,  triumph. 

Exultation,  ^ks-Al-ti'sh(in .  s.  Joyy 
triumph,  rapturous  delight. 

To  ExuNDATE,  dgz-CLn'dite.  v.  n.  To 
overflow. 

ExuNDATioN,6ks-An-dVsh(bi.B.  Ovcr,- 
flow,  abundance. 

Exupeuable,  dk-B^'p^r-i-bl.  a.  Con 
querable,  superable,  vincible. 

ExupERANCE,dk-s6'p^r-dnse.  s.  Over- 
balance, greater  proportion. 

Exuperant,  ^k-sd'p^-r^t.  a.  0\xr- 
balancing,  having  greater  proportion. 

To  ExusciTATE,ek-sfls'8A-tite.  v.  «. 
To  stir  uj),  to  rouse. 

ExusTioN,  ^gz-iis'tshftn.  s.  The  act  <tf 
burning  up,  consumption  by  fire. 

ExuviiE,6gz-i'v^-i.  s.  Cast  skin, cast 
sliells,  whatever  is  shed  by  animals. 

Ey  A  s,  V'Xs.  s.  A  young  hawk  just  taken 
from  tlie  nest. 

Eyasmusket,  i'ds-mfts-kdt.  s*  A 
young  unfledgedmale  hawk;  araw  young 
fellow. 

Eye,  !•  (8).  Th^e  obsolete  plunfl 
Eyne  ;  Now  Eyes.  The  organ  of  vision  ; 
aspect,  regard;  notice,  attention,  observa- 
tion ;  sight,  view ;  any  thing  formed  like 
an  eye  ;  any  smsdl  perforation ;  a  small 
catch  mto  which  a  hook  goesi  bud  of* 
plant ;  a  small  «hade  of  c^our. 

To  Eye,  i.  v.  a.    To  watch,  to  keep  in 

I     view. 
To  Eye,  i.  v.  n. ,  To  appear,  to  show, 
to  bear  an  appearance. 
j  Eyeball,  i'bawl.  s.    The  apple  of  the 
'     eye. 
jEykbright,  i'brite.  s.     Aw  l^erb. 


FAB 
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ft^  (5S9).^F^  {ktr  PdJU  tit'y^-^  mit  ;p-.^-pifm,  pb ; 


^T^BKoWy  iV^.  8'  The  Ymty  arch 

ovei:  the  cyft- 
Etedrop,  l'dr6p.  s.  A  tear. 
£t£glavcE)  t'gHbae.  s.  Quick  notice 

of  the  eye. 
Eyeglass,  i'glis.  s.  Spectacles,  ghss 

toasaistthie  sight. 
Eyeless,  i'l^s.  a.  Without  eyes,  sight- 

less,  deprived  of  sight 
Eyelet,    I'l^t.    s.     A  hole  through 

trfaich  light  may  enter;  any  small  perfo- 

ration. 
Eyelid,  llld.  s.  The  membrane  that 

shuts  over  tlie  eye. 
Eyeservant,  i'sAr-vdnt.  s.  A  servant 

that  works  only  while  watched. 
EYESERvicE,i's^r-vls.  8.  Service  per- 
formed only  under  inspecting. 
Eyeshot,  l'sh6t.   s.    Sight,  glance, 

tiew. 


Eyeught,  i'dhe*  s.  Sigbt  of  ^e  ejrei 
Etxsoiie,  Ts^re.  u  Somethii^  offim- 

sive  to  the  sight 
Eye»pott£b,  i'sp6t-dd.  a.    Marked 

with  spots  like  eyes. 
Eyestrino,  Pstrlng.  s.  The  string  of 

the  eye. 
Eyetooth,  i't66/A.s«  The  tooth  on  tiie 

upper  jaw  next  on  each  side  to  the  grind* 

ers,  the  fan?v 
Eye  WINK,  I'wihk.    s.    A  wink^  as  a 

hint  or  token. 
Eyewitness,  I'wlt-nfis.  s.  Anocttlar 

evidence,  one  who  gives  testimony  of 

facts  seen  with  his  own  eyes. 
Eyre,  ire.  s.  (269).  The  court  of  jus- 
tices itinerants. 
Eyry,    d'r(&.    s,    (269).     The  place 

where  birds  of  prey  buUd  their  nests  n4 

hatch. 


F. 


FABACEOUS,  la-bi'sh^-fts.  a. 
(357).  Having  the  nature  of  a  bean. 

Fable,  fk^.  s.  (405).  A  feigned 
story  intended  to  enforce  some  moral  pre- 
cept ;  a  fiction  in  general ;  the  series  or 
contexture  of  events  which  constitute  a 
poem ;  a  lie. 

To  Fable,  fi'bl.  v.  n.  To  feign,  to 
write  not  truth  but  fiction ;  to  tell  false- 
hoods. 

To  Fable,  fd1)l.  v.  a.  To  feign,  to 
tell  a  falsity. 

Fabled,  fiWd.  a.  (359).  Celebrated 
hi  fables. 

Fabler,  fi^bl-tir.  s.  A  dealer  in  fic- 
tion. 

To  Fabricate,  fib'ri-kite.  V.  a.  To 
build,  to  construct  j  to  forge,  to  devise 
falsely. 

Fabrication,  filb-r^-ki'shtin.  s.  The 
act  of  building. 

Fabric K,  fib'rik,  or  fi'brik.  s*  A 
building,  an  edifice ;« any  system  or  corn- 
pages  of  matter. 

C*  The  a  in  this  word  seems  floating  be- 
tween long  and  short  quantity,  as'  it  was 
in  the  Latin  Fabrica.  I  have^  like  Mr. 
Sheridan,  made  it  short ;  for  though  Latin 
words  of  two  syllables,  when  adopted  in- 
to English,  al'n'ays  ha^  c  the  accent  on  the 


first,  and  the  vowel  ^ 
btuut  foaut  guotOf  &c. ;  wh«n  worda  of 
three  syllables  in  Latin,  with  butane  con- 
sonant in  the  middle,  are  angliciaed  by 
reducing  them  to  two  syllables ;  as  the 
penultimate  in  such  Latin  worda  is  gene- 
rally short,  and  the  accentof  consequence 
antepenultimate,  the  first  vowel  in  the 
English  word  is  generally  short  fi*om  the 
shortening  power  of  the  antepenultimate 
accent  in  our  pronunciation  of  the  Latin 
word  fi*om  whence  it  is  derived ;  thus  the 
Latin  Mimiau,  reduced  to  the  English 
Mimic,  has  the  first  vowel  abcut,  though 
long  in  Latin,  because  vre  taink  it  short 
in  our  pronunciation  of  Latin :  the  same 
maybe  observed  of  the  words  florid^  vivid, 
and  /mW,  ham  the  Latin /ori<^,  vtvidttt, 
and  lividus,  Tlius,  though  Fabrica  might 
have  the  first  vowel  long  in  Latin,  yet  as 
wc  always  pronounce  it  short  in  the  Eng- 
lish pronunciation  of  that  languap^e,  so, 
when  it  is  reduced  to  the  £ns;lish  Fu' 
briCf  it  seems  more  agreeable  to  wis  usage 
to  make  the  first  syUable  short 
Authority  seems  likewise  to  favour  this  pro- 
nunciation ;  for  Mr.  Sheridan,  Mr.Elplus- 
ston,  Mr.  Nar^s,  Mr.  Scott*  Mr.  Perry, 
and  as  fiur  as  we  can  judge  by  the  position 
of  the  accent,  Bailey,  arc  for  the  a  short ; 
and  Buchanan,  W.  Johnston,  and,  if  we  can 
guess  by  accent.  Dr.  Ash  and  Entick,  for 
the  lun^  a.  See  Principles,  No.  544 
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To  Fabrick,  £Wrlk.  V:  a.    To  biiild, 

to  Satm,  to  coMtniet. 
Fasvust,  £lb'44iit.  s.    A  writer  of 

Fa»ulositt,  fib-{k«l6s'M£.    9*     Ly- 

inpness,  fulness  of  stories. 
Fabulous,  fdb'u-lds.  a.    Feigned,^ 

offables. 
Fabulously,  £lb'&«lAs-l^.  ad.    In  fic- 

tiOD. 

Face,  filse.  s.  The  visage ;  the  coun- 
tenance ;  the  surface  of  any  thing ;  the 
front  or  forepart  of  any  thing ;  state  of  af- 
laifs ;  aiipearaiice  \  comidcnce,  boldness ; 
distortion  of  the  face ;  Face  to  Face,  ^yhen 
both  parties  are  piresent ;  without  the  in- 
texpositioa  of  other  bodies. 

ToFAc«:,fise.  v.n.  To  carry  a  false 
«|>pearaiioe ;  to  torn  the  face,  to  come  in 
front. 

To  Face,  fise.  v.  a.  To  meet  in  froiit, 
to  expose  with  confidence  ;  to  oppose 
'inth  impudence ;  to  stand  opposite  to ;  to 
«ov0r  .with  an  additional  sui^erficies. 

Faceless,  f;(^^i^.  a.  Without  a  &ce. 

Facepaikter,  f&se'p4ne4^.  s.  A, 
dniwerof  portndta.  j 

FACEPAiNTiNG,f49e'pAne-ting.s.  The 
iut  of  drawanr  portraits. 

Facetious,  fa-s^'shAs.  a.  (292).  Gay, 
cheerfd,  lively. 

Facetiously,  ft-8^^shtlis*I^.  ad.  Gaily,) 
cheerfully. 

Facetiousness,  f&'fi^^shds-n^s.  s. 
Cheerful  wit,  mirth. 

Facile,  fas'sil.  a.  (1 40).  Easy,  per* 
formable  with  little  labour ;  pliant,  flexi- 
ble, easily  persuaded.  . 

To  Facilitate,  fi-sH'*-t4te*  v.  a.  To 
make  easy,  to  free  from  difiiculty. 

Facility,  fi-sil'd-t^.  s.  Easiness  to  be 
performed,  freedom  from  difficulty ; 
readiness  in  performing,  dexterity ;  vici- 
ous ductility,  easiness  to  be  persuaded ; 
easiness  of  access,  affability. ' 

Facin  ERiou  s,fis-^-n^'r6-6s.a.Wicked. 

FAciWG,iii'slng.  s.  An  ornamental  co^ 
vcring. 

"FAciwoRouSjfi-sln'A-rAs.  a.  Wicked^ 
atrocious,  detestably  bad.— -See  Sono- 
rous. 

Facinorousvkss,  f&-sln'6-rfis-n^.  s 
Wickedness  in  a  high  degree. 

Fact,  f^t-  s.  A  thing  done ;  reality 
not  fopposition  ;  action,  deed. 

-Fagtioii,  fik'shftn.  s,  A  party  in  a 
state  ;  tumult,  discord,  dissention. 

FACTioKARv,^'shiln-ir*6,  s.  Aparty 
piaiL 


bfiil;— .6U>-Np6£knd;-^Aiii,  thi^^ 

Factious,  f&le'shi&s.  a.  (292).  Given 
to  faction  ;  loud  and  violent  in  a  party. 

Factiously,  fdk'shfls-I^.  ad.  In  a 
manner  criminally  dissentious. 

Factiousness,  fdk'shds-n^s.  8.  Incli- 
nation to  publick  dissention. 

Factitious,  flk-tish'6s.  a.  Made  bf 
art,  in  opposition  to  what  is  made  by  nature. 

Factor,  fak'tfir,  s.  (166).  An  agent 
for  another,  a  substitute. 

Factory,  fdk'tAr-^.  s.  (557).  A 
house  or  district  inhabited  by  traders  in 
a  distant  coimtry ;  the  trjidcrs  embodied 
in  one  place. 

Factotum,  f4k-t6'tain.  s.  A  servant 
employed  alike  in  all  kinds  of  business. 

Facture,  fdk'tshutc.  s.  (463).  The 
act  or  manner -of  making  any  thing. 

Faculty,  fak'W-ti.  s.  The  power  6^ 
d<ing  any  thing,  ability ;  powers  of  Hm 
mind,  imagination,  reason,  memory;  a 
knacky  dexterity ;  power,  autliorlty ;  pri- 
vilege, right  to  do  any  tiling;  faculty,  i|i 
an  university,  denotes  the  masters  and 
professors  of  the  several  sciences. 

I'AijvND,  fik'dnd.  a.  (544).  Eloquent. 

JTj'  Dr.  Johnson  has  placed  the  accent  on  the 
last  syllable  both'of  this  word  and  yocundi 
in  which  he  is  consistent,  but  contrary  hoth 
to  custom  and  to  English  analogy.  Mr. 
Sheridan  placcathe  accent  on  the  first  syl- 
lable of  yocundj  and  on  the  last  of  this 
word.  The  reasons  are  the  same  for  accent- 
ing both ;  they  both  come  from  the  Latia 
facundtu  Uidjocundtu;  and  tiiere  is  scarcely 
a  more  invariable  rule  in  our  language 
than  that  of  removing  the  accent  higher 
when  we  adopt  a  word  from  the  Latin, 
and  abridge  it  of  its  latter  syllables. — See 
Academy. 

To  Faddle,  fad'dl.  v.  n.  (405).  To 
trifle,  to  toy,  to  play. 

To  Fade,  fide.  v.  n.  (75).  To  tend 
fri>m  greater  to  less  vigour ;  to  tend  from 
a  brighter  to  a  weaker  colour ;  to  wither  as 
a  vegetable ;  to  die  away  gradually ;  to  be 
naturally  not  durable,  to  be  transient 

To  Fade,  fide.  v.  a.  To  wear  away ; 
to  reduce  to. languor. 

To  Fadge,  fddje.  v.  n.  To  suit,  to 
fit  i  to  agree,  not  to  quarrel ;  to  succeed, 
to  liiL 

F^GEs,  W«^z.  s.  (99).    Excrements, 

lees,  sediments  and  settlings. 
To  Fag,  fag.  v.  a.     To  grow  weary, 

to  faint  .with  weariness. 
Fag  end,  f%-t^nd'.  s.     The  end  of  a 

web  of  clotli ;  the  refuse  or  meaner  part 

of  any  thing. 

Fagot,  %%t.  s.  (88)  (166).   A  bun- 
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^  (559).— .Fitc,  fir,  fidl,  f4t;-^m6,  mit 

die  of  sticks  bottnd  to^Uier  for  the  fire  ; 
a  soldier  numbered  in  the  muster-roll, 
but  not  really  existing^. 

To  Fag/)t,  f  ig'dt.  V.  a.  To  tie  up, 
to  bundle. 

To  Fail,  file.  v.  n.  (202).  To  be  de- 
ficient, to  cease  from  former  plenty,  to 


■pine,  pb;-^ 

complexion;  ckar,  not  cloudy,  not  fiHil,iiot 
tempestuous;  faTOurable,prnsperous;  like- 
ly  to  succeed ;  equal,  just ;  not  efi^ted  by 
any  insidious  or  unla^wiul  methods ;  not 
practising  any  fraudulentorinsidious  arts ; 
open,direct;  gentle,not  compulsory;  mild, 
not  severe  ;  equitable,  not  injurious. 


fall  short;  to  be  extinct,  to  cease  to  be  pro- ^^5^  >  f^re.    ad.      Gently,  decently; 

duced ;  to  perish,  to  be  lost ;  to  decay,  to      civilly  ;  successfuUy  j  on  good  terms. 

decline,  to  languish ;  to  miss,  not  to  pro-  Fair,  fire.  s.    A  beauty,  ellipticaUy  a 

duce  its  effect ;  to  miss,  not  to  succeed  in  i     fair  womwi  {  honesty,  just  dealing. 

a  design ;  to  be  deficient  in  duty.  j  Fair,  fire.   s.     An  annual  or  stated 

To  Fa  I L,  file.  v.  a.     To  desert,  not  to .     meeting  of  buyers  and  sellem. 

to  continue  to  assist  or  supply;  not  to  Fairing,  fire'lne.  s.    A  present  eiven 

assist,  to  neglect  to  admit  to  help ;  to  omit,  |     at  a  fair.  o  r  o 

not  to  perform  ;  to  be  wanting  to. 
Fail, file.  s.  Miscarriage i  omission; 


deficience,  want 

Failing,  fi'iing.  *s.  Deficiency,  im- 
perfection, lapse. 

Failure,  file'y^e.  s.  (113%  Defi- 
cience,  cessation ;  omission,  non-perform- 
ance, slip ;  a  Upse,  a  slight  fault. 

Fain,  fine.  a.  (202).  Glad,  merr}', 
cheerful,  fond;  forced,  obliged,compeUed 

Pain,  fine.  ad.  Gladly,  very  desi- 
rously. 

To  FAiNt,  fint.  V.  n.  (202).  To  lose 
the  animal  functions,  to  sink  motionless ; 
to  grow  feeble  ;  to  sink  into  dejection. 

To  Faint,  fint.  v.  a.  To  deject,  to 
depi-ess,  to  enfaeble. 

Fai N T,  fint.  a.  Languid ;  not  bright ; 
not  loud ;  feeble  of  body  ;  cowardly ;  de 
pressed  ;  not  vigorous,  not  active. 

Fainthearted, fant-hirt'6d. a.  Cow- 
ardly,  timorous. 

Faintheartedly, fint-hin'^d-li.  ad 
Timorously. 

Faintheart  EDNEss,fint-hirt'^d-nis. 
s.    Cowardice,  timorousness. 

Painting,  fint'ing.  s.  Delirium,  tem- 
porary loss  of  animal  motion. 

Faintishness,  fint'ish-nds.  s.  Weak- 
ness in  a  slight  degree,  incipient  debilit>% 

Faintli<nc,  fim'iuig.  a.  Timorous, 
feeble-minded. 

Faintly,  fint'le.  ad.  Feebly,  languid- 
ly;  timorously,  with  dejection,  ^dthout 
s|>irit. 

Faintness,  fint'n^s.  s.  Langour,  fee- 
bleness, want  of  strength;  inactivity,  want 
of  vigour,  timorousness,  dejection. 

Fainty,  fint'6.  a.  Weak, feeble,lan. 
guid. 

fCy*  This  word  is  much  in  use  in  the  west 
of  England,  and  is  perfectly  provincial. 

Fair,  fire.  a.  (202).  Beautiful,  hand- 
some i  not  black,  not  brovn,  white  in  the 


'  Fairly,  fire'l^.  ad.  Beautifully ;  com- 
modiously,  conveniently ;  honestly,  justly ; 
ingeniously,  plainly,  openly;  candidly, 
without  sinistrous  interpretations ;  with- 
out blots  ;  completely,  wthout  any  defi- 
ciency. 

FAiRNESs,fire'n^s.s.  Beauty,  elegance 
of  form  ;  honestly,  candour,  ingenuity. 

Fairspoken,  fire'spi-k'n.  a.  (103). 
Civil  in  language  and  address. 

Fairy,  fi'ri.  s.  A  kind  of  fabled  be- 
ings supposed  to  appear  in  a  diminutive 
human  form  $  an  elf,  a  fay ;  enchantreaa. 

Fairy,  fi'r6.  a.  'Given  by  fairiesj  be- 
longing to  fairies. 

Fairystone,  fi'ri-stone.  s.  A  stone 
found  in  gravel-pits. 

Faith,  fi/A.  s.  Belief  of  the  revealed 
truths  of  religion ;  the  system  of  revealed 
trutlis  held  by  the  Christian  Church  ;  trust 
in  God ;  tenet  held  j  trust  in  the  honesty  or 
veracity  of  another ;  fidelity,  unshaken  ad- 
herence ;  honour,  social  confidence ;  since- 
rity, honesty,  veracity ;  promise  given.    • 

FAiTHBREACH,fi///'br^tsh.s.  Breach 
of  fidelity,  perfidy. 

Faithful,  fi^yfiil.  a.  Firm  in  ad- 
herence to  the  trutli  of  religion  ;  of  true 
fidelity,  loyal,  true  to  allegiance  ;  honest, 
upright,  witJiout  fraud ;  observant  of  com- 
pact or  promise. 

Faithfully,  firAT^W.  ad.  With  firm 
belief  in  religion  ;  with  full  confidence  in 
God ;  with  strict  adherence  to  duty ;  sin- 
cerely ;  honestly ;  confidently,  steadily. 

FAiTHFULNEss,fiM'fW-n6s.a.  Hones«- 
ty,  veracity ;  adlierence  tp  duty,  loyalty. 

Faithless",  fiM'l^s.  a.  Witliout belief 
in  the  revealed  truths  of  religion,unconver- 
ted ;  perfidious,  disloyal,  not  true  to  duty. 

Faithlessness,  firA'l^s*n^  s. 
Treachery,  perfidy ;  unbelief  as  to  reveal- 
ed  religion. 

Falgade>  {lU<Ude\  a.  (84).   A  horse 
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,-^iii>  jnftv©,  D&r,  n&t;— ttibc,  tib,  bWl^-AU;— pdftnd;— /Ain,  this 

IB  said  to  make  ^Icadeft^  when  he  throwt 
himself  upon  his  haunchea  two  or  three 


time%  as  in  very  quick  curveU, 

Falcated,  £al'ki-tW.  a.  (84).  Hook- 
ed, bent  like  a  scytlie. 

Falc  ATioH^ai-ki'ahito.  s.  (84).  Crook- 
edness. 

Falchiok,  ftl'shfln.  s.  (84).  A  short 
crooked  sword,  a  scjnmeter. 

Falcon,  awltn.  s.  (84)  (170).  A 
hawk  trained  for  sport ;  a  sort  of  cannon. 

Falconer,  fiw'kn-dr.  8.  (98).  One 
who  breeds  and  trains  han^. 

Falconet,  fint6-nit.  s.  A  sort  of 
ordnance. 

Falbstool,  fUd'stMl.  8.  A  kind  of 
stool  placed  at  the  south  side  of  the  altar, 
at  which  the  kings  of  England  kneel  at 
their  coronation. 

To  Fall,  fiii.  v,  n.  Prct.  I  fell,  com 
pound  pret  I  have  fallen  or  fain.  To 
drop  from  a  hi^er  place ;  to  drop  from  an 
erect  to  a  prone  posture ;  to  drop  ripe  from 
thetree;  to  pass  at  the  outlet,  as  a  river;  to 
apostatize,  to  depart  from  faith  or  good- 
ness ;  to  die  by  violence ;  to  be  dcg^raded 
from  an  high  station ;  to  enter  into  any  state 
worse  than  the  former ;  to  decrease  in  va- 
loe,  to.bear  less  price ;  to  happen,  to  befall; 
to  come  by  chance,  to  U^ht  on ;  to  come  by 
any  mischance  to  any  ne  w  possessor ;  to  be- 
come tlie  property  of  any  one  by  k)t,chance, 
inheritance ;  to  be  bom,  to  be  yeaned ;  to 
fall  away,  to  grow  lean,  to  revolt,  to  change 
aUe^ance ;  to  fall  back,  to  fail  of  a  promise 
or  purpose,  to  recede,  to  give  way ;  to  fall 
down,  toprostrate  himself  in  adoration,  to 
sink,  not  to  stand,  to  bend  as  a  suppliant ;  to 
fall  from,  to  revolt,  to  depart  from  adhe- 
rence ;  to  fall  in,  to  concur,  to  coincide,  to 
comply,  to  yield  to  s  to  fall  off,  to  separate, 
to  apostatize ;  to  fall  on,  to  begin  eagerly 
to  do  any  thing,  to  make  an  assault ;  to  fall 
over,  to  revolt,  to  desert  from  one  side  to 
the  other ;  to  fall  out,  to  quairel,  to  jar,  to 
happen,  to  befall ;  to  fall  to,  to  begin  ea- 
gerly to  eat,  to  apply  himself  to  j  to  fall 
under,  to  be  subject  to,  to  be  ranged  with ; 
to  fall  upon,  to  attack,  to  attempt,  to  rush 
against. 
To  Fall,  fidl.  v.  a.  To  dropj  to  let 
fall ;  to  sink,  to  depress  ;  to  diminish  in 
value,  to  let  sink  in  price ;  to  cut  down, 
to  fell ;  to  yean,  to  bring  forth. 

Fall,  fill.  s.  The  act  of  dropping 
from  on  high ;  the  act  of  tumbling  from 
an  erect  posture ;  death,  overthrow ;  ruin, 
dissolution  ;  downfal,  loss  of  greatness, 
declension  from  eminence,  degradation  ; 
diminution,  decrease  of  price  ;  declina- 
tion or  ^Uminution  of  souiid>  close  to  mu- 


sick  $  declivity,  steep  descent ;  cataract, 
cascjide  ;  tlie  outlet  of  a  current  into  any 
wa^r ;  autumn,  the  fall  of  the  leaf,  any 
thing  that  faUs  in  great  quantities  i  the 
act  of  felling  or  cutting  down. 

Fallacious,  £4l-li'shu8.  a.  fSU). 
Producing  mistakes,  sophistical,  deceit- 
ful, mocking  cxpecUtion. 

Fallaciously,  fAl-li'shfts-1^.  ad.  So- 
phistically,  with  purpose  to  deceive. 

Fallaciousness,  f&l-U'shAs-n^s.  s. 
Tendency  to  deceive. 

Fallacy,  fil'li-si.  a.  Sophism,  k)p- 
cal  artifice,  deceitful  argument 

Fallibility, f^-W-bU'i-ti.s.  Liable* 
ness  to  be  deceived. 

Fallible,  fil'l^-bU  a.  (405).  Liable 
to  errour. 

Falling  sickness,  ftd-llng-sik'n^s.  8. 
The  epilepsy,  a  disease  in  which  the  pa* 
tient  is  without  any  warning  deprived  ab 
once  of  his  senses,  and  &lls  down. 

Fallow,  flLl16.  a.  Pale  red,  or  pale 
yellow;  unsowed,  iefl  to  rest  after  tho 
years  of  tillage  ;  ploughed,  but  not  sow- 
ed; unploughed,  uncultivated;  unoccu^ 
pied,  neglected. 

Fallow,  m%.  s.  (327).  Ground 
ploughed  in  order  to  be  ploughed  agam  ; 
ground  lying  at  rest. 

To  Fallow,  fdia6.  v.  n.  To  plough 
in  order  to  a  second  ploughing. 

Fallowness,  f^ri6-n^s.  s.  barren- 
ness, the  state  of  being  fallow. 

False,  f?dse«  a.  Not  morally  true,  ex* 
pressing  that  which  is  not  thought ;  not 
physically  true,  conceiving  that  which 
does  not  exist;  treacherous,  perfidious, 
traitorous;  counterfeit, hypocrilical,  not 
real. 

Falsehearted,  fMse-h&rt'ed.  a« 
Treacherous,  perfidious,  deceitful,  hollow. 

Falsehood,  filse'hdd.  s.  Want  of 
truth,  want  of  veracity  ;  want  of  hones- 
ty, treachery ;  a  lie,  a  false  assertion.  . 

(Cr  This  word,  by  the  parsimony  of  Printers, 
is  often  spelt  without  the  e.  They  may 
allege,  that  spelling  the  word  with  e  makes 
it  liable  to  be  pronounced  in  three  syllables 
by  tliose  who  do  not  know  the  composition 
of  the  word ;  and  it  may  be  answered,  that 
spelling  it  without  the  e  makes  it  Uahle 
to  a  mispronunciation,  b^  joining  the  a 
and  h  together :  if,  therefore,  the  compo- 
sition must  be  understood  before  the 
Tvord  can  be  pronounced  with  security, 
let  it  at  least,  be  presented  to  the  eye, 
and  the  chance  of  a  mistake  will  be  less. 
See  Household,  and  Hooshead. 
Falsslt,  fMse'l^.  ad.  Comrarily  to 
3R 
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tpoth,  not  truly;  erroneously^  by  mistake  j 
perfidiously,  treacherously. 

Falseness,  filse'n^s.  s. Contrariety  to 
truth;  "want  of  veracity,  violation  of  pro- 
mise ;  duplicity,  deceit ;  treachery,  per- 
fidy, ti-aitorousness. 

Falsifiablr,  lil's^-fi-d-bl.  a.  (183). 
Liable  to  be  counterfeited. 

Falsification,  f^l-s^-ffc-ki'shfin.  s. 
The  act  of  coimterfeitingf  any  thing  so  as 

'  to  make  'it  appear  what  it  is  not 

Falsifier,  fiKsWi-fir.  s.  One  that 
counterfeits,  one  that  makes  any  things  to 
seem  what  it  is  not ;  a  liar. 

To  Falsify,  f^l's^-fi.  v.  a.  To  coun- 
terfeit, to  forge. 

To  Falsify,  m's6-f  i.  v.  n.  (185).  To 
tell  lies. 

Falsity,  fld'si-t^.  s.  Falsehood,  con- 
trariety to  troth ;  a  lie,  an  errour. 

To  Falter,  fil'tilr.  v.  n.  To  hesitate 
in  the  utterance  of  words  ;  to  fail. 

Falterincly,  fil'tAr-ing-l^.  ad. 
With  hesitation,  with  difficulty. 

Fame,  fdme.  s.  Celebrity,  renown; 
report,  rumour. 

Famed,  fimd.  a.  (339),  Renowned, 
celebrated,  much  talked  of 

Fa  M  E  LE  s  s,  fime'l^s.  a.  Without  fame. 

Familiar,  fa-mll'yar.  a.  (113).  Do- 
mcstick,  relating  to  a  family ;  afiable,  easy 
in  conversation;  well  known;  well  ac- 
quainted with,accustomed;unconstrained. 

Familiar, fd-mil'yir.  s.  Anintimate, 
one  long  acquainted. 

FAMiLiARiTY,fi-mU-y^-dr'^-t^.s.  Ea- 
siness of  conversation,  omission  of  cere- 
mony, acquaintance,  habitude  ;  easy  in- 
tercourse. 

To  Familiarise,  f&-mU'yir-ize.  v.  a. 
To  make  e»sy  by  habitude ;  to  bring  down 
from  a  state  of  distant  superiority. 

Familiarly,  f4-mll'ydr-16.  ad.  Un- 
ceremoniously, with  freedom ;  easily, 
witliout  formality. 

Famille,  fim-m^^l'.  ad.  In  a  femily 
way. 

CD*  This  word  is  perfect  French,  and  is 
never  used  without  en  before  it. 

«  Deluded  mortals  whom  the  great 

**  Choose  for  companions  t^te-a-tfite  ; 

•*  Who  at  their  dinners  enfmnilie, 

"  Get  leave  to  sit  whene'er  yoii  will.*'— Swi/?. 

Family,  fim'6-1^.  s.     I'hose  who  live 
in  the  same  house,  household ;  those  that 
descend  frt}m  one  common  progenitor,  a 
race,  a  generation ;  a  class,  a  tribe, 
species. 


Famine,  ftm'ln.  s.  (UO).  Scarcity 
of  food,  dearth. 

To  Famish,  fimlsh.  v.  a.  To  kill 
with  hunger,  to  starve,  to  kill  by  depri- 
vation of  any  thing  necbssary. 

To  Famish,  fim^lsh.  v.  n.  To  die  of 
hunger. 

FAMij,HMENT,f^'ish-in^nt.  s.  Want 
of  food. 

Famosity,  fa-mos'^-t^.  s.    Renown. 

Famous,  fd'miJis.  a.  (314).  Renown- 
ed, celebrated. 

Famously,  f4'mfis-W.  ad.  With  cele- 
brity, with  greai  fame. 

Fan,  fan.  s.  An  instrument  used  by- 
ladies  to  move  the  air  and  cool  themselves; 
any  thing  spread  out  like  a  woman's  fan ; 
the  instrument  by  which  the  chaft'is  blown 
away ;  any  thing  by  which  the  air  is  mov- 
ed ;  an  instrument  to  raise  the  fire. 

To  Fan,  f4n-  v.  a.  To  cool  or  recre- 
ate with  a  fan  ;  to  ventilate,  to  affect  by- 
air  put  in  motion ;  to  separate,  as  by  win* 
nowing. 

Fanaticism,  f^-n^t'^-slzm.  s*  £n- 
thusiasni,  religious  phrensy. 

Fanatick,  fl-n4t'lk.  a.  (509).  En- 
thusiastick,  superstitious. 

Fanatick,  fU-n4t'lk.  s.  An  enthusi- 
ast, a  man  mad  witli  wild  notions. 

Fanciful,  fan'sWM.  a.  Imaginative, 
ratlier  guided  by  imagination  than  reason ; 
directed  by  tlie  imagination,  not  the  re  ason. 

Fancifully,  fWsWiW.  ad.  Accord- 
ing to  the  wildness  of  imagination. 

Fanc  I  FULNESS,  f^'s^-fi^l-n^s.  s.  Ad- 
diction to  the  pleasures  of  tmag^ation. 

Fancy,  f&n^s^.  s*  Imagination,  the 
power  by  which  the  mind  forms  to  itself 
images  and  representations ;  an  opinion 

'  bred  rathei^  by  the  imagination,  than  the 
reason;  inclination,  liking;  caprice,  hu- 
mour, whim ;  frolick,  idle  schemc,vagaiy. 

To  Fancy,  fSb'si,  v.  n.  To  imagine) 
to  believe  without  being  able  to  prove. 

To  Fancy,  jHln's^.  v.  a.  To  portray  in 
the  mind,  to  imagine ;  to  like,  to  be  pleas- 
ed With. 

Fancymonger,  (^^s£-m{ing«gdr.  s. 

One  who  deals  in  tricks  of  imagination. 
Fancysick,  fdn's^-slk.  a.    One  whose 

distemper  is  in  his  own  mind. 
Fane,  fdne.  s.    A  temple  consecrated 

to  religion. 
Fanfaron,  f^^fii-r&n.  s.    A  bully,  a 

Hector;  at>lu«terer,  a  boaster  of  mcNre 

than  he  can  perfozm. 
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ad,  mdve^  n6r,  n6t;— tibe,  tAb, 

Fanfaiowade,  fan-far-d-nidc'.  s.  A 
bluster,  a  tumour  of  fictlous  dignity. 

To  Fang,  fSng.  v.  a.  To  seize,  to 
gripe,  to  elatch. 

Fang,  flbig:-  s.  The  long  tusks  of  a 
boar  or  other  animal;  the  nails,  the  ta- 
lons ;  any  thing  like  a  long  tooth. 

Fanged,  fingd.  a.  (359).  Furnished 
with  fangs  or  long  teeth,  furnished  with 
any  instrument  in  imitation  of  fangs. 

Fangle,  f^g'gl.  s,  (405).  Silly  at- 
tempt, trifling  scheme. 

Fanoled,  fang'glU  a.  (359),  It  is 
scarcely  used  but  in  new-fangled,  vainly 
fond  of  novelty. 

Fatjgless,  fang'Ws.  a.  Tootliless, 
without  teeth. 

Faknel,  ^^n^I.  s.  A  sort  of  orna- 
ment like  a  scarf,  worn  about  the  lefl 
arm  of  a  mass-priest 

Fanner,  fin'nir.  s.  One  that  plays  a 
fan. 

Fantasibd,  fdn'ta-sld.  a.  (283) 
FiUed  Mrith  fancies. 

FANTASM,£^n't^in.s.  See  Phantasm 

Fantastical,  f^-tas't6-k4l. 

Fantastick,  finrtas'tik.  (509). 
Irrational,  bred  only  in  Uie  imagination 
subsisting  only  in  Uie  fancy,  imaginary ; 
capricious,  humorous,  unsteady ;  whim< 
sical,  fanciful. 

Fantastically,  fan-tis't^-kil-^-  ad. 
By  the  power  of  imagination ;  caprici- 
ously, humorously ;  whimsically. 

Fantasticalitess,      fan-tis't6-l 
k4l-n6s.  >  s. 

Fant  ASTicKNEss,f4n-tas'tik-nds.  J 
Hvimorousness,  mere  compliance   with 
fancy ;  whimsicalness,  unreasonableness ; 
caprice,  unsteadiness. 

Fantasy,  fan'td-sd.  fi.  Fancy,  imagi- 
nation, the  power  of  imagining  ;  idea, 
image  of  the  mind ;  humour,  inclination. 

FAP,ap.  a.  Fuddled,  drunk-  An  old 
cant  word. 

Far,  f^r.  ad.  (77)  (78).  To  great 
extent;  to  a  great  distance ;  remotely,  at 
a  grea^  distance;  in  a  great  part,  in  a 
great  proportion ;  to  a  great  height;  to 
a  certain  degree. 

FAR.FETCH,fir-f6tsh'.s.  A  deep  stra- 
tagem. 

Far-fktched»  ar-fetsht'.  a.  (359). 
Brought  from  places  remote ;  studiously 
sought;  elaborately  strained. 

FAB-PiERciNG,f^r-p^^r'sing.af  Strik- 
ing, or  penetrating  a  great  way. 

FAR-SH00TiNc,fir-shddt'ing.a.  Shoot- 
ing to  a  great  dbtance. 
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Fah,  fZLr.  a.  Distant,  remote ;  from  hr, 
from  a  remote  place. 

To  Farce,  Rrse.  v.  a.  To  stuff,  to  fill 
with  mingled  ingredients ;  to  extend,  to 
swell  out. 

Farce,  £&rse.  s.  A  dramatick  re- 
presentation written  without  regularity, 
generally  stuffed  witli  ribaldry  and  non- 
sense. 

Farcical,  (^r^s^-kal.  a.  Belonging  to 
a  farce, 

FARCYjfir's^.s.  The  leprosy  ofhorses. 

Fardel,  f^r'd^l.  s.  A  bimdle,  a  little 
pack. 

To  Fare,  fire.  v.  n.  To  go,  to  pass, 
to  travel ;  to  be  in  any  state  good  or  bad ; 
to  happen  to  any  one  well  or  ill ;  to  feed, 
to  eat,  to  be  entertained. 

Fare,  fire.  s.  Price  of  passage  in  a  Te« 
hide  by  land  or  by  water ;  food  prepared 
for  the  table,  provisions. 

Farewell    S^^re'wil^orfire-wdl'.^ 
r  AREWELL,  ^  ^j.,^^j^  ^^  fir-w^r.   5 

The  parting  compliment,  adieu;  it  is 
sometimes  used  only  as  an  expression  of 
separation  without  kindness. 
OCt"  To  all  these  different  pronunciations  is . 
this  word  subject.  The  accentuation^ 
either  on  the  first  or  last  syllable,  depends 
much  on  the  rh>thm  of  the  sentence.— 

See  CoMMODOREandCoMMONWKALTK. 

Wlien  it  is  used  as.a  substantive,  without 
an  adjective  before  it,  the  accent  is  ge- 
nerally on  the  first  syllable  ;  as, 

"  See  how  the  morning  opes  her  golden 
gates, 

"  And  takes  her/2frAoe/^of  the  glorious  sun," 

Or  if  the  adjective  follow  the  substantive,  as, 
''If  chance  the  radiant  sun  withys^rewetf 

sweet 
"  Extend  his  ev'ning  beam,  the  fields  revive, 
"  The  birds  their  notes  renew,  and  bleating 

herds 
**  Attest  their  joy,  that  hill  and  vaUey  ring.** 

Milton. 
But  if  the  adjective  precede  the  substantive, 
the  accent  is  generally  placed  on  the  last 
syllable ;  as, 

**  Treading  the  path  to  nobler  ends, 
"  A  lon^  farevo^il  to  love  1  gave." 

Waller, 
"  As  in  this  grove  I  took  my  X^atfamsHl'* 

Dryden. 
Or  when  it  is  governed  by  a  verb,  as,  "  I 
"  bade  him  farcvi^ll^^  or  "  I  bade  farf 
«'  viill  to  him." 
When  it  is  used  as  an  adjective,  the  accent 
is  always  on  the  first  syllable ;  as,  "  A 
"/4;<fiw//  Sermon." 
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But  when  it  is  used  as  sn  inteijection  (for, 
with  great  deference  to  Dr.  Johnson,  I 
cannot  think  it  an  adrerb),  the  accent  tsei- 
ther  on  the  first  or  second  syllable,  as  the 
rhythm  of  pronunciation  seems  to  require. 

**Butfdrevaellf  king;  sith  thus  thou  wilt 
appear, 

^  Freedom  llyes  hence,  and  banishment  is 
here." 

Shaieip. 

— "  O  cpitentfarevf^llf  be  still  possest 

«•  Of  dear  remembrance,  blessing  still  and 
blest."  Pope. 

With  respect  to  the  proniuiciation  of  « in  the 
first  syllable  of  this  word,  Mr.  Sheridan 
•ays,  that  in  England  the  first  syllable  is 
pronounced  like /or,  and  in  Ireland  like 
fare.  But  if  this  be  really  the  case»  the 
two  nations  seem  to  have  chan^d  dia- 
lects ;  for  nothing  can  be  more  evident  to 
the  most  superficial  observer,  than  the 
tendency  in  Ireland  to  pronounce  the  a 
like  that  mfar,  and  in  England  like  that 
in/are.  Not  that  I  think  the  {uronuncia- 
tion  of  the  first  syllable  offarefoeii,  like 
Jar  either  vicious  or  vulgar :  I  am  con- 
vinced many  good  speakers  so  pronounce 
it;  but  Uiec^er  pronunciation  I. think  the 
more  eligible,  as  well  as  more  general ; 
Dr.  Kenrick  and  Mr.  Scott  pronounce  it 
with  the  second  sound  of  a,  and  W. 
Johnston  and  Mr.  Perry  with  uie  first 

Farewell,  ftre-w^l'.  s.  Leave,  act  of 
depailurc, 

FAR|NAC5ous,{iir-^-na'shias.a.  Mealy, 
tasting  like  ipeaL 

Farm,  firni.  s.  Ground  let  to  a  te- 
nant ;  the  state  of  lands  let  out  to  the  cul- 
ture of  tenants. 

To  Farm,  firm.  v.  a.  To  let  out  to 
tenants  at  a  certain  rent ;  to  take  at  a 
certain  rate ;  to  cultivate  land. 

Farmer,  fir'mdr.  s.  One  who  culti- 
vates hired  groimd  j  one  who  cultivates 
ground. 

Farmost  ffir'mAst,  s,    Most  distant. 

Farm  ESS,  fir-nds.  s.  Distance,  remote*- 
ness. 

Farraginous^  fir-rddje'^-niis.  a. 
Formed  of  different  materials. 

Farrago,  fir-r4'g6.  s.  (77).  A  mass 
formed  confusedly  of  several  ingredients, 
a  medley. 

Farrier,  flr'ri.eir,  s.  A  shoer  of 
horses ;  one  who  professes  the  medicine 
of  hordes. 

Farrow,  ftr'ro.  s.  (327).    A  little  pig. 

To  Farrow,  itu/p6.  v.  a.     To  bring 

FAar,  f^.  s.    Wind  &om  behind. 


ToFART,{^rt.  v.a.     To  break  iriBfA 

behind. 

Farther,  f^r'TH&r.  ad^-«-See  Fua^ 
THEK. — At  a  greater  distance,  to  agreat- 
er  distance,  more  remotely. 

Farther, fir'THftr.  a. (98).  Morere- 
mote ;  longer,  tendingto  greater  distance. 

Farther ANCR,f)^'TH^r-&n8e.  s.  En- 
couragement, proportion. 

Farthermore,  fir-TH^r-mAre'.  ad. 
Besides,  over  and  above,  Ukewise. 

To  Farther,  fiLr'TH^r.  v.  a.  To 
promote,  to  facilitate,  to  advance. 

Farthest,  ftr'TH^st.  ad.  At  flic 
Cpreatest  distance ;  to  the  greatest  distance. 

FAHTHEST,ar'TH^st.a.  Most distant, 
remotest. 

Farthing,  fiLr^THlng.  a.  The  fourth 
of  a  penny  j  copper  money. 

Farthingale,  ELr'THing-gdl.  s.  A 
hoop,  used  to  spread  the  petticoat. 

Farthinosworth,  Rr'THlngz-wiirth, 
s.    As  much  as  is  sold  for  a  farthing. 

Fasces,  Cis's^z.  s.  Rods  anciently 
earned  before  the  consuls. 

Fascia,  £h,Wi'L  s.  (92).  A  fillet,  a 
bandage. 

Fascia tkd,  fash^^-&-t^.  s.  Bound 
with  fillets. 

Fasciation,  fish-d-A'sh^.  s.  (356). 
Bandage. 

To  Fascinate,  Bls's^-ni^te.  v.  a.  To 
bewitch,  to  enchant,  to  influence  in  some 
wicked  and  secret  manner. 

Fascination,  fds-«^-n4'shdn.  s.  The 
I>ower  or  act  of  bewitching,  enchantment. 

Fascine,  fis*s^nc'.  s.  (1 12).  A  faggot. 

Fascinous,  f^s^s^-nib.  a.  Caused  or 
acting  by  witchcraft. 

Fashion,  f4sh'fin.  s.  Form,  make, 
state  of  any  thing  with  regard  to  appear- 
ance ;  the  make  or  cut  of  clothes ;  man- 
ner,  sort,  way;  custom  operating  upoa 
dress,  or  any  domestick  ornaments ;  cus- 
tom, general  practice  ;  manner  imitated 
from  another,  way  established  by  prece- 
dent ;  general  approbation,  mode  ;  rank, 
condition  aboi'e  the  vulgar. 

To  Fashion,  f^sh'fln.  v.  a.  To  form, 
to  mould,  to  figure ;  to  fit,  to  adapt,  to 
accommodate ;  to  cast  into  extenial  ap- 
pearance  i  to  make  accordhig  to  the  rule 
prescribed  by  custom. 

Fashionable,  fish'An44)l,  a.  Ap- 
proved by  custom,  established  by  custom, 
made  according  to  tfie  mode ;  observant 
of  mode ;  havinr  rank  above  the  vulgar, 
and  betow  nobihty: 
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Fashiojt  ABLEicEs»,flLsh'dn4-W.nfe.  s. 

Modsih  elegance. 
FASHioNABLT^fibh'to-t-bl^.  ftd.  In  a 

nunner  conformable  to  custom,  with  mo- 
dish elegance. 
Fashionist,  fish'Jb-lst.  8.  A  follower 

of  the  mode,  a  coxcomb. 
To  Fast,  fdst.  v.  n.  (79),  To  abstain 

from  food ;  to  mortify  the  body  by  reli- 
gious abstinence. 
Fast,  fist.  s.   Abstinence  from  food ; 

religious  mortification  by  abstinence. 
Fast,  f4st.    a.    Firm,  immoveable; 

firm  in  adherence ;  speedy,  (juick,  swiil ; 

fast  and  loose,  uncertain,  vanable,  incon 

stant. 
Fast,  fist.  ad.  Firmly,  immoveably; 

closely,  nearly;    svrilUy,  nimbly;   fre 

quently. 
To  Fasten,  fas's'n.  v.  a.  To  make  fast, 

to  make  firm ;  to  hold  together,  to  cement, 

to  link ;  to  alHz,  to  conjoin. 
To  Fasten,  fdsVn.  v.n.  (472).  To  fix 

himself. 
Fastener,  fas's*n-Ar.    s.    One  that 

makes  fast  or  firm. 
Faster,  f^t'Ar.  s.  (98).  He  who  ab- 

stains  fi^m  food. 
Fasthanded,  f^'hind-dd.  a.  Avari- 

dous,  closehanded,  covetous. 
Fastidiosity,    fis-tld»^-6s'6-t6«     s. 

Disdainfiilness. 
Fastidious,  fsLs-tld'^-As,  or  fis-tld'- 

ji.4s.  a.  (293)  (294).    Disdainful, 

squeamish,  delicate  to  a  vice. 
Fastidiously,  fia-tld'^-As-1^,  or  fis- 

tid-ji'As-lc.  ad.  (293)  (294).  Disdain- 

fully,  squeamishly, 
Fasting  DAY,  f4st1ng-d4.  s*  Day  of 

mortification  by  abstinence. 
Fastness,  fSst'n^s.  s.  Firmness,  firm 

adherence ;  strength,  seciirity ;  a  strong 

place ;  a  |llih;e  not  easily  forced. 
Fastuous,  f^'tsh(i-ds.  a.  (464).  Proud] 

haughty. 
Fat,  fSt  a.   Full-fed,  plump,  fleshy ; 

coarse,  gross,  dull;  wealthy,  rich. 
Fat,  fat.  s.  The  unctuous  part  of  ani 

mal  flesh. 
Fat,  f^.  s.  A  vessel  in  which  any  thing 

is  put  to  ferment  or  be  soaked. 
To  Fat,  f4t.  v.  a.  To  make  fiit,  to  fatten. 
To  Fat,  fit.  v.  n.  To  grow  fet,  to  grow 

full  fieshed. 
Fatal,  f4'UU.  a.  Deadly,  mortal,  de 

structivi^  causing  destruction:  proceed- 
ing by  destiny,  inevitable,  oeceasary;  ap 

pomted  by  destiny. 


Fatalist,  €&'t&l-llst.  s.  One  who  main- 
tains that  all  things  happen  by  invincible 
necessity. 

Fatality,  f^til'^^.  s.  Predestina- 
tion, predetermined  order  or  series  of 
things  and  events ;  decree  of  fate ;  ten- 
dency to  danger. 

Fatally,  f^Ui-l^,  ad.  Mortally,  de- 
structively, even  to  death ;  by  the  decree 
of  fate. 

Fatalness,  f4't&l-n^s.  s.  Innncible 
necessity. 

Fate,  f4te.  s.  Destiny,  an  eternal  series 
of  successive  causes ;  event  predetermin- 
ed; death,  destruction;  cause  of  death. 

Fated,  f^'t^.  a.  Decreed  by  fate;  de- 
termined in  any  manner  by  fate. 

Father,  f^'TH^r.  s.  (34)  (78)  (98), 
He  by  whom  the  son  or  daughter  is  begot- 
ten ;  the  first  ancestor ;  the  appellation  of 
an  old  man ;  the  title  of  any  man  reve- 
rent ;  the  ecclesiastical  writers  of  the  first 
centuries ;  the  title  of  a  popish  confessor ; 
the  title  of  a  senator  of  old  Rome ;  the  ap- 
pellation  of  the  first  person  of  the  adora- 
ble Trinity  (76). 

Father-in-law,  WmirAnAkw,  s. 
The  father  of  on^'s  husband  or  wife. 

To  Father,  fk'THdr.  v.a.  To  take  as  a 
son  or  a  daughter ;  to  supply  with  a  father ; 
to  adopt  a  composition.;  to  ascribe  to  any 
one  as  his  offspring,  or  production. 

Fatherhood,  fVTH^r-hAd.  s.  The 
character  of  a  father. 

Fatherless,  £S.'THfir-l^s.  a*  Without 
a  father. 

FATHERLiNEss,{lL'TH£r-l^-nds.  s.  Thc 
tenderness  of  a  father. 

Fatherly,  flL'TH^r-!^.  a.  Paternal, 
like  a  father. 

Fatherly,  fi'TH^r-lA.  ad.  In  the  man- 
ner of  a  father. 

Fathom,  faTH'tim.  s.  (166).  A  mea- 
sure of  length  containmg  six  feet;  reach, 
penetration,  depth  of  contrivance. 

To  FATHOM,lUTH'^m.  V.a.  To  encom- 
pass with  the  arms ;  to  sound,  to  try  with 
resfject  to  the  depth  ;  to  penetr.ate  into, 
to  find  the  bottom ;  as,  I  cannot  fathom 
bis  design. 

Fathomless,  f&TH'Am-lds.  a.  That  of 
which  no  bottom  can  be  found ;  that  of 
which  the  circumference  cannot  be  era- 
braced. 

Fatidical,  fa-t1d'^-k4l.  a.Prophetick, 
having  the  power  to  forttel. 

Fatiferous,  fil-tif  f^-nfts.  a.  Deadly, 
mortal. 

FATioABLK,fit'^'g&-bl.  a.  Easily  wea- 
ried. 
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Td  Fatigate,  fUt'^-gite.  V.  a.  (91). 
To  weary,  to  fatigue. 

FATiGUEjfU-t^^g-.  s.(337).Weariness, 
lassitude ;  the  cause  of  weariness,  labour, 
toil. 

To  Fatigue,  f4-ti^g'.  v.  a.  (112).  To 
tire,  to  weary. 

Fatkidneyed,  filt'kid-nld.  a.  (283). 
Fat. 

Fat  LING,  fatling.  s.  A  young  animal 
fed  fat  for  the  slaughter. 

Fatneh,  fdt'tn-Ar.  s.  more  properly 
Fattener.  That  which  gives  fatness. 

Fatness,  fat'nds.  s.  The  quality  of  be- 
ing fat,  plump ;  fat,  grease ;  unctuous  or 
greasy  matter ;  fertility ;  that  which 
causes  fertilitv. 

To  Fatten,  iit'tn.  v.a.  (405).  Tofeed 
up,  to  make  fleshy ;  to  make  fruitful ;  to 
feed  grossly,  to  increase. 

To  Fatten,  fdt'tn.  v.  n.  To  grow  fat, 
to  be  pampered. 

Fatuous,  f&tsh'u-As.  a.  (461).  Stupid, 
foolish,  feeble  of  mind ;  impotent,  witli- 
out  force. 

Fatuity,  f4-tCi'6-t6.  s.  Foolishness, 
weakness  of  mind. 

J^7»  For  the  second  syllable  of  this  word, 
dee  Futurity. 

Fatwitted,  fdtVit-6d.  a.  Heavy,  dull. 

Fatty,  fat't^.  a.  Unctuous,  oleaginous, 
greasy. 

Fauset,  fiw's^  a.  A  pijie  inserted 
into  a  vessel  to  give  vent  to  the  liquor, 
and  stopped  up  by  a  peg  or  spig^ 

Fauchiok,  f^rshi!in.  s.  A  crooked 
sword. 

Favillous,  fa-vll'lis.  a.  Consisting  of 
ashes. 

Faulcon,  fawltn.  s. — See  Falcon 

Fault,  filt  s.  (404).  OfFence,  slight 
crime,  somewhat  liable  to  censure ;  de- 
fect, want ;  pu/./.Ie,  difliciiUy. 

(Jj*  Dr.  Johnson  tells  us,  tliat  the  /  in  this 
word  is  sometimes  sounded  and  some- 
times mv.tc,  and  that  in  conversation  it  is 
generally  suppressed.  To  this  Dr.  Ken- 
rick  adds,  that  it  is  needlessly  suppressed 
None  of  our  lcxicogr.apbers  have  marked 
this  letter  mute,  but  Mr.  Sheridan.  Mr. 
Nares  snys,  the  word  is  pronounced  both 
ways,  and  leaves  it  undetei-mined ;  but 
Mr.  Elphinslon  decides  positively  against 
retaining  the  /  even  in  writing :  his  rea- 
sons are,  that  as  the  French  have  left  out 
the  /  in  their  mtiq^aied  faulte,  we  ought 
to  leave  it  out  of  our  English  word, 
which  was  derived  from  their  ancient 
one.  This  reasoning,  however,  I  think  is 
not  conclusi^^.    If  after  deriving  words 


from  the  livinglanguages,  and  using  them- 
for  centuries,  we  were  to  alter  tJ»«m  as 
the  parent  language  happens  to  alter,  our 
own  laiigua^  would  have  no  stability. 
The  truth  is,  the  French  language  i» 
much  more  altered  within  the  last  two 
centilries  than  the  En^ish,  and  is  great- 
ly enfeebled  by  droppmg  its  consonants. 
Its  nasal  vowels  too  have  added  to  it* 
weakness,  by  rendering  both  voweb  and 
consonants  less  distinct.  The  /  in  ques- 
tion has  nothing  harsh  or  imcommon  in  its 
sound,  and  if  it  were  mute,  v.'ould  desert 
its  relation  to  the  LBtin/a/ntoM,  and  form 
a  disgraceful  exception ;  ami  if  poets  have 
sometimes  ^smissed  it  to  rnyme  the 
woi-d  with  thought,  twght,  &c.  they  have 
as  readily  admitted  it  to  rhyme  with 
maltf  tait,  and  iusault. 

"  Which  of  our  thrum-capp'd  ancestors 
io\md  fault, 

**  For  want  of  sugar-tongfs  or  spoons  for 
salt?"  King. 

Faultkinder,  filt'find-ikr.  s.  A  ceu- 
surer. 

Faultily,  fid'ti-16.  ad.  Not  rightly, 
improperly. 

Faultiness,  fM't6-nds.  s.  Badness, 
>iciousne&s ;  delinquency. 

Faultless,  fMt'i^s.  a.  Without  feult, 
perfect. 

Faulty,  fil'te.  a.  Guilty  of  a  fault, 
blameable,  erroneous,  defective. 

To  Favour,  fd'vAr.  v,  a.  To  suppoH, 
to  regard  with  kindness ;  to  assist  witli 
advantages  or  conveniences ;  to  resemble 
in  feature ;  to  conduce  to,  to  contribute. 

Favour,  fi'vAr  s. (3 14).  Countenance, 
kindness;  support,  defence;  kindness 
granted;  lenity,  mitigation  of  punishment ; 
leave,  good  will,  pardon ;  object  of  favour, 
person  or  thing  favoured;  something  giv- 
en by  a  lady  to  be  worn ;  any  thing  worn 
openly  as  a  token ;  feature,  countenance. 

Favourable,  fi'vAr-a-bl..a»  Kind,  pro- 
pitious, affectionate,  palliative,  tender, 
averse  from  censure ;  conducive  to,  con- 
tributing to;  accommodate,  convenient; 
beautiful,  well  favoured. 

Favourablexess,  f4'vi!ir-ft-bl-nds.  s* 
Kindness',  benignity. 

Favourably,  f4'vtir-4-bli.  ad.  Kindly, 
witli  favour. 

Favoured,  f4'vi!ird.  particip.  a.  Re- 
garded with  kindness ;  ieatored  witli  well 
or  ill. 

Favouredly,  fd'v^Iird-16.  ad.  With 
well  or  ill,  in  a  fair  or  foid  way. 

Favourer,  fA'vAr-tlr.  s.  One  who  fii- 
vours ;  one  who  regards  with  kindness 
or  tenderness. 
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Favourite,  fA'vAr-lt.  s.  (156).  A  per- 
son or  thing  beloved,  one  regwrded  with 

.  fiivoar ;  one  chosen  as  a  companion  by  his 
superior. 

FatourlesS)  fd'vdir-l^.  a.  Unfavour- 
ed, not  regarded  witli  kindness ;  uiifavour- 
m^t  unprapitioiis. 

Fautor,  fiw'tor.  s.  (166).  Favourer, 
coontenancer. 

Fau TRESS,  f&w'trds.  s.  A  tvoman  that 
favours  or  shows  countenance. 

Fawn,  {kwn.  s.  A  young  deer. 

To  Fawn,  fa>vn.  v.n.  To  bring  forth 
a  young  deer ;  to  court  by  frisking  before 
one,  as  a  dog ;  to  court  servilely. 

Fawner,  fkw'ntir.  s.  One  that  fawns, 
one  that  pays  servile  courtship. 

Fawningly,  fiw'ning-W.  ad.  In  a 
cringing  servile  way. 

Fay,  fi.  s.  A  fairy,  an  elf;  faith. 

ToFeague,  fcdg.  v.a.(337).  To  whip, 
to  chastise. 

Fealty,  i^'il-tL  s.  Duty  due  to  a  su- 
perior lord. 

03*  Dr.  Kenrick,  Mr.  Sheridan,  Mr.  Scott, 
Buchanan,  W.  Johnston,  and,  if  we  may 
jiidge  by  the  position  of  the  accent,  En- 
tick,  make  only  two  syllables  of  tliis  word ; 
Mr.  PeiTy,  Mr.  Niires,  and,  by  the  posi- 
tion of  the  accent,  Dr.  Ash,  three.  I  do 
not  hesitate  a  moment  to  pronounce  the 
last  division  the  best ;  not  only  as  it  is  im- 
mediately derived  from  a  French  word  of 
three  syllables  feauM^  but  as  this  is  ge- 
oeraily  its  quantity  in  MiHon  and  Shakes- 
peare. 

**  I  jdh  in  parfiament  pledge  for  his  truth, 

**  Andlasting^o^^i  tothe  new-maile  king." 
Slmkespearc. 

**  — — *—  Let  my  sovereign 

"  Command  my  eldest  son,  nay,  all  my  sons, 

**  As  pledges  of  my  fealty  and'  lme>— /6/V/. 

**  — ^ — ■  Man  disobeying, 

"  Disloyal,  breaks  his/eo/f/,  and  sins 

**  Against  the  high  saprcmzicy  of  heaven.'" 

Milton. 

*"  ■      ■  Each  bird  and  beast  behold 

**  After  their  kinds;  I  bring  them  to  receive 

**  Fromtheetheirnamcs;  and  pay  thee /fa/hf 

*•  With  lowsubjection.''— /AjU 

"  Whether  his  first  design  be  to  withdraw 

"  Out  fealty  to  God,  or  to  disturb 

«  Conjugal  l0ve.'»— /^li. 

in  these  quotations  from  Johnson  we  see  the 

^  first  only  makcB  fealty  two  syllables ;  and 
even  here  it  may  be  presumed  tliere  is  a 
poetical  license  exactly  like  that  wliich 
Young  U8€s  in  the  word  really : 

**  Wbynea^siity-fiye  is  somewhati>ld." 


bAU  f-^B  ;-pA6nd ;— -/Ain,  thi$; 

Fear,  f^rc-  (227).  Dread,  horrour, 
apprehensi  of  danger ;  awe,  dejection 
of  mind;  tfiety,  solicitude ;  tliat  which 
causes  fea  something  hung  up  to  scare 
deer. 

To  Fear,  t«.  v.  a.  To  dread,  to  con- 
sider witlapprehensions  of  terror;  to 
fright,  to  rrify,  to  make  airaid. 

To  Feah,  re.  v.  n.  To  live  in  horrour, 
to  be  aira ;  to  be  anxious. 

FEAHFUL,fere'fW,  or  f^r'fiil.  a.  (230). 
Timorouf-afraid ;  awful ;  terrible,  dread* 
ful. — SeeiERCE. 

Fearfuli,  f6re'fta-16,  or  fcr'fW-W. 
ad.  Timously,  in  fear ;  lerriblv,  dread- 
fully. 

Fearfulbss,  f<&re'fZil-n^s,  or  ffer'fM- 
nes.  s.  Imorousness,  habitual  timi- 
dity ;  atal  qf  being  afraid,  awe,  dread. 

FEARLEBi-Y,  ffere'les-1^.  ad.  Without 
terror. 

F  E  A  R  L  E8WESS,  fferclds-n^s.  8.  Exemp- 
tion frorfcar. 

Fearle»,  f£;re'l&8.  a.  Free  from  fear, 
intrepid 

Feasibiity,  f(fe'zi-birA-ti.  s.  A  thing 
practicale. 

Feasib*,  f6'z*-bl.  a.  (227).  Practica* 
ble,  tht  may  be  effected. 

Feabib  Y,  f6'zd-blA.  ad.  Practicably- 

I'BA8T,j&6st.  8.  (227).  An  entertain- 
ment f  the  table,  a  sumptuous  treat  of 
great  yimbers ;  an  anniversary  day  of  re- 
joicin,i;  something  delicious  to  the  palate. 

To  P'EiST,  fi&^st.  V.  n*  To  eat  8ump- 
tuou^. 

To  FiAST,  f^^st.  V.  a.  To  entertam 
sumituously ;  to  delight,  to  pamper. 

Feajter,  lt:6st'i\r.  8.  One  that  fares 
delciously ;  one  tliat  entertains  magnifi- 
ed tly. 

FE7«TFUL,f(£ist'f(d*a.  Festive, joyful; 
liKurious,  riotous. 

FEiSTRiTE,  ft^st'rite.  s.  Custom  ob- 
erved  in  entertainments. 

Fi,AT,ftte.  8.  (iJ27).  Act,  deed,  actioft, 
ixploit;  a  trick,  a  ludicrous  performance. 

FfiAT,f^te.a.  Ready,  skilful,  ingenious ; 
nice,  neat. 

Feateous,  fi't^-As,  or  f^'tshc-ds.  a. 
(263).  Neat,  dexterous. 

Ieateously,  ffe't^-iis-li.  ad.  Neatly, 
dexterously. 

Feather,  fCTH'i'ir.  s.  (98)  (234).  The 
plume  of  birds;  an  on-.ament,  an  empty 
title ;  'ipon  a  horse,  a  sort  of  natural  iViz- 
zling  iitfir. 

To  fBATHEK,  fftTH'iin  V.  a.  To  dress 
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^  (559).— FA|  llr,  HOI,  fit;— m«,  m«t  ;.-piiie,  pin 


la  feathets ;  to  fit  with  feain ;  to  tread 
as  a  cock ;  to  enrich,  to  adi ;  to  feather 
one's  neat,  to  get  riches  to^er. 

Featherbed,  fi&TH'Ar4k  s.  A  bed 
stuffed  with  feathers.         f 

Featherdrivbr,  f&TH'fldrl-vAr.  s. 
One  who  cleanses  feathers,  f. 

Feathered,  ftTn'Ar'd.  b.  (359). 
Clothed  with  feathers  $  fitt|  with  fea- 
thers, carrying  feathers. 

Fbathbredoe,  f^TH^diSdje.  s. 
Boards  or  planks  that  ha^e  o|  edge  thin- 
ner than  another,  are  caUed^atheredge 
stuff. 

FEATHEREDOEDjftTH'dr-ij*d.a.  Be- 
longing to  a  featlieredge. 

Fkatherfew,  ftTH'Ar-fft.^  A  plant. 

FEATHEBLEss,ftTH'5r-l^a(a.  With- 
out feathers.  ; 

Feathersbller,  f<§TH'^^l-dr.  8. 
One  who  sells  feathers. 

Feathery,  fifiTH'Ar-i.  a.  Clothed 
with  feathers.  \ 

Featly,  f(fete'M.  ad.    Neat^^mmbly, 

FeatnesS)  f(&te'p£8«  s«  Nea^as,  dex- 
terity. 

Feature,  f&'tshi'lre.  s.  (462)-The  cast 
or  make  of  the  &ce ;  any  linean^nt  or  sm- 
g^e  part  of  the  face. 

To  Feaze,  f(&ze.  V.  a.  ToiinMrist  the 
end  of  a  rope ;  to  beat. 

Febrifuge,  f£b'r^-f6je.  s.  Aly  medi- 
cine serviceable  in  a  fever.       I 

Febrile,  fdbVU.  a.  (140).  Onsdtut- 
ing  a  fever ;  proceeding  fix>in  a  Iver.' 

February,  feb'rii-4-r6.  s.  TliJ  name 
of  the  second  month  in  the  year.' 

Fec  es,  ih'^hz.  s.  Di*eg8,  less,  sedpient, 
subsidence  ;  excrement 

Feculence,  fi&k'6-I^nse 

Feculbncy,  ffek'A-16n-s    ^ 
ness,  quality  of  abounding  with  l^s  or 
sediment ;  lees,  feces,  sediment,  dngs. 

Feculent,  ftk'ii-Wnt.  a.  Foul,  ofeg- 
gy,  excrementitious.  \ 

Fecund,  f^k'&nd.  a.  Fruitful,  p^)li- 
fick.— See  Facund.  \ 

Fecundation,  f&k-ki&D-d&'shdn.  is. 
The  act  of  making  prolifick.  I 

To  Fec u ndif y,  f<&-kto'di-f  i.  v.  a.  yo 
make  fruitful.  ', 

Fecundity,  ft-ktin'd6-t*.  s.  Fnit- 
fulness,  quality  of  producing  or  bringiiW 
forth.  \ 

Fed,  fi^d.  Preterit  and  participle  pas^ 
of  To  feed. 

Fedtiry,  f(^d'd-i^.  s.  A  partner,  or  4 
dependant 


se.   ?      *i  jj. 

^^^j8.1V^ddi. 


Federal,  fM'£r-tL  a.    Relating  to  a 

league  or  contract 
Federary,  f(fed[ftr-l-r*.  s.  A  confedc- 

ate,  an  accomplice. 
Federate,  f(&d'^r-ite.a.(91).Lcagued. 
Fee,  i^.  s.  (246).     All  lands  and  te- 
nements that  are  held  by  any  acknow- 
ledgment of  superiority  to  a  higher  lord ; 
recompense ;     pa}rments      occarionallj 
claimed  by  persons  in  office ;  reward  paid 
to  physicians  or  lawyers. 
Feefarm,  f^fe'firm.  s.     Tenure  hj 
which  lands  are  held  from  a  superiorlord. 
To  Fee,  f6(ft.  v.  a.   To  reward,  to  pay  ; 

to  bribe,  to  keep  in  hire. 
Feeble,  f^Ojl.  a.  (405).    Weakly,  de- 
bilitated, sickly.  ^ 
Feebleminded,     fife'W-mind'ed.     a* 

Weak  of  mind. 
Feebleness,  fi'bl^Ss.  s.  Weakness, 

imbecility,  infirmity. 
Feebly,  ft'bli.  ad.  Weakly,  without 

strength. 
To  Feed,  fi^d.  v.  a.  (246).  To  supply 
with  food ;  to  graze,  to  consume  by  cattle; 
to  nourish,  to  cherish ;  to  keep  in  hope  or 
expectation ;  to  delight,  to  entertain. 
To  Feed,  f^W.  v.  n.    To  take  food; 
to  prey,  to  lire  by  eating ;  to  grow  lat  or 
plump. 
Feed,  ft6d.  s.    Food,  that  which  is 

eaten ;  pasture. 

Feeder,  ftWtir.  s.    One  that  gives 
foddj  an  exciter,  an  encouiager;  one 
thaffUts,  one  that  cats  nicely. 
To  Feel,  fdfel.  v.  n.    Pret.  Felt.  Part. 
pass.  Felt.   To  have  perception  of  things 
by  the  touch ;  to  search'  by  feeling ;  to  have 
a  quick  sensibUity  of  good  or  evil ;  to  ap- 
pear to  the  touch. 
ToFBEL,f6av.a.(246).  Topcrceive 
by  the  touch ;  to  try,  to  sound ;  to  have 
sense  of  pain  or  pleasure  ;  to  be  aflected 
by ;  to  know,  to  be  acqimntcd  with. 
Feel,  fiil,  s.    The  sense  of  feeUng, 

the  touch. 
Feeler,  f^d'&r.  s.    One  that  feds; 

the  bonis  or  antenna  of  insects. 

Feeling,  fi&^ring.  particip.  a.    Ex- 

pressive  of  great  sensibility  5  sensibly  felt- 

Feeling,  ft^l'ing.  s.    The  sense  of 

touch;  sensibility,  tenderness,  perception. 

Feelingly,  f^^l'tag-l*.  ad.   With  ex- 

ptession  of  great  sen»ibilit>' ;  so  aa  to  be 

sensibly  felt 

Feet,  f^a.  9.  (^46).    The  plural  of 

Foot. 
Febtlbss,  f&it'l^s.  a.    Without  feet. 
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TteFkiow,  fiiiic.  v.a.  (249)  (385).  To 
^imrent ;  to  make  a  show  of,  to  do  upon  some 
false  [iretences ;  to  dissemble,  to  conceal. 

To  Feign,  fAne.  v.  n.  To  relate  folsely, 
to  image  from  the  invention. 

FsiGMEDLT,  f^ne'^d-1^.  ad.  (364).  In 
fiction,  not  trulf. 

Fkigmer,  fAne'Ar.  8.  Ifivcntef 9 contri- 
ver of  fiction. 

FsiNT,  fAnt.  8.  (349).  A  firise  appear- 
ance ;  a  mock  assault.. 

To  FELiciTAyE^te^ls'i-titc.  v.a.  To 
make  happy  ^to  con^^tulate. 

Felicitation,  CMls-^-tA^shtin.  s. 
Congratulation. 

Felicitous,  fi&.Us'^-tt^.  a..  Happy. 

Felicity,  f(&-Us'^-t^.  8,  HappinM^, 
prosperity,  blissfiilness.  ^ 

Feline,  ft'Iine.  a.  (K40).  I^ikeacat, 
pertaining  to  a  pit  % 

FELL,f^l.a.  Glniei,  barbarous,  inhuman; 
savage,  ravenoUs,  bloody. 

Fell,  fi^l.  s.  'f  he  skin,  the  hide. 

To  Fell,  i^li  v.  a.  To,  knock  doi^n^-to 

bring  to  the-grdund ;  to  hew  down,  tofcut^.  himself, 
down.  ,        ' 

Fell,  fel.  The  preterit  of  To  fell,   j 

Felles,  f<^i^l&r.  8.  One  that  hews 
down. 

Fellifluous,  ftl-lirfl6-^,  a.  (518). 

Flowing  with  gall.  '.     — ~^~ 

FELLMONOKR>fi§l4Bikng^gAr.  8.  '(381)r  FiH^o; 

.     A  dealer  m  hides.  '^\%i^  U*t^^ 

Fellwess,  ffel'n^.  8.  Crucltyf^wrage^ 
ness.  n^ 

Felloe,  tmb.  8.  (29fi).  The  circum- 
ference of  awheel.     j4^  . 

Fellow,*  fsri6.s.  (327).  An  associate, 
one  united  in  the  same  affair ;  one  of  the 
same  kind;  one  thing  suited  to  another;  one 
of  a  pair ;  a  familiar  appellation  used  some- 
thnes  with  fbndncss,  sometimes  with  con- 


Fellow-servant,  fdl-l^^^r'vftnt  •• 
One  that  has  the  same  master. 

FELLOW-80LDI£B,fS]-l6-86rjdr.S.OlM^ 

who  fights  under  the  same  commander. 
Fellowhitudent,  f(^l-l6-st6'd^nt.  s. 

Qngj|[^tudies  in  company  with  another* 
p£;^Low-suFFER«R,f&M6-8flr{ir-Ar.  i. 

One  whp  shares  the  same  evils.- 

Fellow-feeling,  f(&l-l6-f(ft^11ng.     a. 
^   Sympathy ;  combination,  joint  interest 
Fallow-like,  fm^-llke.  >       ,  ., 
Fellowly,  fa'i6-l^.  5  *•  ^*"  • 

companion,  on  equal  terms. 
Fellowship,  f^l6-shlp.  a.  Coropa* 
nionship ;  association ;  ecpiality ;  partner- 
ship; frequency  of  intercourse,  social 
pleasure  ;  fitness  and  fondness  for  fe^f{l' 
^  entertainments ;  an  est^lishment  in  xB^  ^^ 
college  with  sh^ire  fp  its  revenue. 

|^.lly,  f(&ll6.  ad.  Cruelly^  inhumanly^ 

^%avagsely.      ..      .»' 

Fe|4>-d1^<se,  fe-16.^^^^  s.  In  law  be 

that   cOtemit^aih  fipkny  by  murderin|p 

himself       .     J  ^^ "     V  ' 
F^LON,  fdl'dii|  §;'  (166).  One  who  ha$ 

committed  a  ca^t^  CQme ;  a  whitlow, 

tumour,  formed  betwecin  the  bone  and  its 

investing  meiifitrftne. 


tempt ;  mean  wretch,  sonrj' rasp  ah  a  mem- 
ber of  a  college  that^sj^ares  its  reveju^ 

To  Fellow,  fa'ldA'.'a'iia'o  suit  Wilh, 
to  pair  wJtli.  -  *  t 

FELLow-coMwoNE;R/^;fS-l6-k6m'dn 
iir.  s.  A  commoner  at  Cambridge  of 
tlie  iiigher  order,  who  dines  with  the 
fellows. 

Fello  w-c  RE  ATURE,  f^l-l6-kr^tshire, 
8. .  One  that  has  the  same  creator. 

Fellow-heir,  fcl-lo-ire'.  s.  Ck)heir. 

FELLOW.UELPER,fd-lA-hilp'Ar.  8,  Co- 

adjutor. 
FxLLow-LABouRER,    f<&l-l6-141rir.Ar. 

i.  One  who  labours  ia  tlic  iiiiBe  design. 


FBLON,.fei'ua.#i^.Qruel,  trait9rous,lJi- 
immui."*'  "/         A       i^ 

n  >  I.  s ,  'ie^'rtO-u  ^  ■  ^  •  WSked, 
l^LttUi^iJij  S|U«tlfo,  ra;iliy:«i5nt 
%^,'i^o^isn'*^{t-li'n^-4s-lo^         In  a 

Fw 


Uymi-t%  ^.  A  crime  denounc- 


he  f)]\  lent  of  Feel. 


^F^tjip^,.  fet.'  a»  Cloth  made  of  wool  unit* 

ed  without  Weaving ;  a  hide  or  skin. 
.pjfcLOc.cA,  f(6-lAk'L  8.   A  small  open 

^at  wkh  sis  oars. 
Female,  fi^'mile.  s.  A  she,  one  of  the 

sex  which  brings  yoxmg. 
Femali^,  f&'m^le.  a.   Not  maaculinei 

belonging  to  a  she. 

F£MiNALiTT,f(§m-^-iidr£-t^.8.  Fexnald 
natiu^. 

Feminine,  f<Sm'^-nln.  a.  (150).  Of  the 
sex  that  brings  young,  female ;  soft,  ten- 
der, delicate ;  effeminate,  emasculated. 

Femoral,  fi6m^6-r^.  a.  Belonfrinfi:  to 
the  thigh. 

Fen,  i^n*  s.  A  marsh,  low  fiat  and 
moist  groimd,  a  moor,  a  bog, 

Fenberrt,  f£nl)£i>r^.  s.  A  kiatl  of 
blackberry. 
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Fbncb,  f£»nse.  s.  Guard,  security,  out- 
work, defence ;  inelosure^  mound,  hedge ; 
the  art  of  fcncing',defence;  skillin  defence. 

ToFence,  fi&nse.  v. a.  To  inclose, to  se- 
cure by  an  inclosure  or  hedg«  ;  to  g^ard. 

To  Fence,  fgnse.  v.  n.  To  practise  the 
arts  of  manual  defence ;  to  gMaHfagainst, 
to  act  on  the  defensive ;  to  fight  accord- 
ing- to  art. 

Fenceless,  flSnslds.  a.  Without  in- 
c]osiu*e,  open. 

Fencer,  f^n'sAr.  s.  One  who  teaches 
or  practises  the  use  of  weapons. 

Fencible,  f(&n's£-bl.  a.  Capable  of  de- 
fence. 

Fe  Nc  I NG-M  ASTER,  fi&Q'slne-mlLs-tAr.  s. 

"^ne  who  teaches  the  use  of  weapons. 

Fencing-school,  f^n'slng-skddl.  s. 
A  place  in  which  the  use  of  weapons  is 
taught 

To  Fend,  fSnd.  v.  a.   To  keep  off,  to 

'  shutout. 

To  Fend,  fiSnd.  v.  n.  To  dispute,  to 
shift  off  a  charge. 

Feuder,  f(&n'dar.  s.  A  plate  of  metal 
laid  before  the  fire  to  hinder  coals  that 
All  from  rolling  forward  to  the  floor ;  any 
thing  laid  or  hung  at  the  side  of  a  ship  to 
keep  off  violence. 

Feneration,  f£n-^r-4'shAn.  s.  Usury, 
the  gain  of  interest 

Fenkel,  f^n'n^L  s.  (99).  A  plant  of 
strong  scent 

Fenny,  f<fenW.  a.  Marshy,  boggy ;  in- 
habiting the  marsh.  A' 

F£NNTST0NEs,f£n'n&-«linz.8«  A;|^t. 

Fbnsucked,  ftn'sAkt.  a.  Sucked  out 
of  marshes.  ^ 

Feod,  fude.  s.  Fee,  tenure. 

FsotiAL^  fu'd&l.  a.  Held  from  another. 

Feodary,  fi'dA-r6.  s.  One  who  holds 
bis  estate  tmder  the  tenure  of  suit  and 
service  to  a  superior  lord. 

To  Feoff,  f(&f.  v.  a.  (256).  To  put  in 

possession,  to  invest  with  right 
JHCtl  had  always  supposed  that  the  diphthong 
in  this  word  and  its  comppund  enfeoff  was 
pronounced  like  tlie  long  open  e,  but  upon 
inquiry  into  its  actual  pronunciation  hy 
the  gentlemen  of  tlie  law  found  I  had  been 
in  an  erroiu* ;  and  though  Mr.  Sheridan 
and  Mr.  Scott  markyet>^  with  tlie  short  e, 
they  are  in  the  same  errour  respecting 
ei^eoff,  which  they  mark  with  the  long  e. 
Dr.  Kenrick  and  Mr.  Barclay  m-e  unocr 
the  same  mistake  in  feoff,  by  pronouncing 
the  diphthong  long ;  and  Mr.  Nares  is 
wrong  also  in  pronouncing  enfeoff  in  the 
suae  manner.    Mr.  Pcny  is  the  only  one 


who'ia  right  in  pronouncing  the  diphthdng 
short  in  both.  So  much,  however,  had  my 
ear  been  used  to  the  long  sound  of  this 
dipbtlioagy  thiat  it  escaped  me  in  the  word 

Spw/io^and  effeoffmentg  which,  to  be  con- 
sistent, I  ought  certainly  to  have  mark- 
ed with  the  short  sound,  as  in  feoff  and 

feoffee. 

Feoffee,  ^t4hk,  s.  One  put  in  posses- 
sion. 

Feoffer,  fdffiar.  s.  One  who  gives 
possession  of  any  thing. 

Feoffment,  fSf mdnt.  s.  The  act  of 
granting  possession. 

FERACiTY,ffe-r48'^-t*.  s.  Fnutfulncssy 
fertility. 

Feral,  Wvil.  a.  Funeral,  mournful. 

FERiATiON,f<&-r^-&'sh&n.s.(534).  The 
act  of  keepinjg  holiday. 

Ferine,  ft'rfoe.  a.  (140).  Wild,  sa- 
vage. 

Ferineness,  f(&-rlne'n£s.  s.  Barbarity, 
savageness. 

Ferity,  fcr'^-t^.  8.  Barbarity,  cruelty, 
wildness. 

To  Ferment,  f&r-mint'y.  v.  a.  To  exalt 
or  rarify  by  intestine  motion  of  parts. 

To  Ferment,  ffer-in^nt'.  v.n.  To  have 
the  parts  put  into  intestine  motion. 

Ferment,  fiftr'm^nt.  s.  (492).  That 
which  causes  intestine  motion ;  the  intes- 
tine motion,  tumult 

Fermentable,  f^Mn^nt'i^bl.  a.  Ca? 
pal]%  of  fermentation. 

FermIMital,  f(Sr-mint'iU.  a.  Having 
the  power  to  cause  fermentation. 

Fermentation,  f^r-m^n-td'shAn.  s. 
A  slow  motion  of  the  intestine  particles 
of  a  mixt  body,  arising  usually  mm  the 
operation  of  some  active  acid  matter* 

Fermentative,  fi&r-m^'tA-tiv.  a. 
Causing  fermentation. 

Fern,  f^m.  'S.    A  plant. 

Ferny,  fdm'^.  a.  Overgroi»rn  with 
fern. 

Ferocious,  fe-r6'shAs«  a.  (357),  Sa- 
vage, fierce. 

Ferocity,  fe-r6s^^-t^.  s.  Savageness^ 
fierceness. 

pERKEous,f(&rV£-ds.  a.  Consisting  of 
iron,  belonging  to  iron. 

Ferret,  fer'nt.  s.  (99).  A  quadruped 
of  the  weasel  kind,  used  to  catch  rabbits  \ 
a  kind  of  narrow  riband. 

To  Ferret,  f^r'rit  v.  a.  (99).  To  drive 
out  of  lurking  places. 

Ferreter,  fi^iVit-t^ir.  s.  One  tfaat 
hunts  another  in  his  privacies. 
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FkRWAOE,  fiKri-Wjc.  8.  (90).    The 

fare  pftid  at  a  ferry. 
FERRUGiNousiftr-rti'jIn-da.a.  Partak 

in^  of  the  particles  andqaalitiefl  of  iron. 
Ferrule,  f(ftr'rll.  s.  An  iron  ring  put 

round  any  things  to  keep  it  from  cracking. 
To  Ferry,  f<ftrri.  ▼.  a.  To  carry  over 

in  a  boat 
Ferrt,  fftr'r*.  s.  A  vessel  of  carriage ; 

the  passage  over  which  the  ferry  boat 

passes. 
F£Rrtm\k,  fir'r^-min.  a.  (88).  One 

who  keeps  a  ferry,  one  who  for  hire  trans- 
ports goods  and  passengers. 
Fertile,  ftr'tU.  a.  (140).    Fruitful, 

abundant. 
Fertileness,  {!&r'til-n^.  s.  Froitful- 

ness,  fecundity. 
Fertilitt,  fer-tir^^.  s.  Abundance, 

finiitiiUness. 
To  Fertilize,  ftr'tU-liae.  v.  a.   To 

make  fruitful,  to  make  plenteous,  to  make 
•   productive. 
Fertilt,  ftr'tiW.  ad.  properly  Fer 

TiLELY.    Fruitfully,  plenteously. 
Fervenc  Y,fdr'vdn-s6.  s.  Heat  of  mind, 

ardour;  flame  of  devotion,  2eaL 
Fervent,  fSr'vSnt.  a.  Hot,  boiling  ; 

hot  in  temper,  vehement ;  ardent  in  piety 

warm  in  zeal. 
Fbrve.vtlt,  Cftr'vAnt-lA.  ad.  Eagerly, 

vehemently ;  with  pious  ardour. 
Fervid,  ftrMd.  a.  Hot,  burning,  boil- 
ing f  vehement,  eager,  xealous. 
Fervidity,  ffer-vld'i-td.  s.  Heat,  zeal, 

ardour. 

F£RviDNEfts,f§r'vM-ii^.  s.  Ardour  of 
\    mind,  zeal. 
Ferula, Rr'W4.s.  An  instrument  with 

which  young  scholars  are  beaten  on  Uie 

hand. 
Fervour,  fSr'vdr.  s.    (314).    Heat, 

warmth,  heat  of  mind,  zeal. 
Fescue,  fSs^k^.  s.    A  small  wire  by 

wluch  those  who  teach  to  read  point  out 

the  letters. 
To  Fester,  fiSs'tftr.  v.n.  To  rankle,  to 

corrupt,  to  grow  virulent 
Fbstiwate,  f&^-nAte.  a.  Hasty,  hup- 

ri^ 
FE8TiyAT]?LY,f(5s'ti-n4te-W.  ad.  Has- 
tily, speedily. 
Febtiv  ation,  f(Ss.tMi'shftn.  s.  Haste, 

hurry,  * 
Festival,  i&i't^-v&l.  a.  Pertaining  to 

leasts,  joyous. 
FESTiVAL,fi§s't^.va.  8.  Time  of  fcast, 

^noirersary  djty  of  civil  or  religious  j<oy. 
FuTivE,  fts'tlr.a,(140>  Joyous^  gay. 


bAU ;— *AU  ;-*— p6Cind ;-— f Ain,  this. 

Festivity,  fts-tlv'd-tA.    s.     Festival, 

time  of  rejoicing;  gayety,  joyfulness. 
Festoon,  fts-toAn".  s.  In  architecture, 

an  ornament  of  carved  work  in  the  fonn 

of  a  wreath  or  garland  of  flowers,  or 

leaves  twisted  torether. 
Febtu c  I N E,  f(&s'tu-slo.  Straw  colour. 
FESTUcous,fes-tA\As,a.Madeofstra'if. 
To  FETCH,f(fttsh.  v.a.  Togoandbring; 

to  strike  at  a  distance ;  to  produce  by 

some  kind  of  force ;  to  reach,  to  arrive  at ; 

to  obtain  as  its  price. 
To  Fetch,  f^tsh.  v.  |i.  To  move  with 

a  quick  return. 
Fetch,  fttsh.s.  A  stratagem  by  which 

any  thing  is  indirectly  performed,  atricl^ 

an  artifice. 
FETCHER,fteh'flr.  s.  One  that  fetches. 
Fetid,  fttld.  a.  (296).  Stinking,  ran* 

cid — ^See  Fetus. 
Fetidness,  f&t'id-n^s.  s.  The  quality 

of  stinking. 
Fetloc  k,  ffit'l6k.  s.  A  tuft  of  hair  tha^ 

grows  behind  the  pastern-joint 
Fetter,  fet'tftr.   9-   It  is  comnionly 

used  in  the  plural.  Fetters.    Chains  for 

the  feet. 
To  Fetter,  fiSt'tAr.  v.  a.  To  bmd,  to 

enchain,  to  shackle,  to  tie. 
To  Fettle,  f^&t^tl.  v.  n.  (405).  To  dp 

trifling  business. 
Fetus,  f&'tiis.  s.  (296)  (489).   Any 

animal  in  embryo,  any  thing  yet  in  the 

womb. 

C^  Whence  can  arise  the  different  quantity 
of  the  t  in  Fetw  and  Tetidt  Till  a  better 
reason  appear,  let  us  suppose  the  follow- 
ing: ii^fw,  except  the  diphthong,  retains 
its  Latin  form,  and  therefore  is  naturally 
pronounced  witli  its  first  syllable  long. 
Fetid  is  anglicised;  and  as  most  of  thes^ 
anglicised  words  of  two  syllables  are  de- 
rived from  Latin  words  of  three  where 
the  first,  be  it  ^ort  or  long,  is  in  our  Eng- 
lish-Latin pronounced  short,  the  same 
syllable  in  the  English  words  is  generally 
9hort  like  wise.  Thisha^'establishedsomer 
thip^likearulej  and  this  rule  has  short- 
^ned  the  first  syllable  of  Fetid^  though 
long  in  the  Latin  fWt^dW.-^ee  Drama. 

Feud,  fMe.  s.  (264).  Quarrel,  conten- 
tion. 

Feudal,  fii'dftl.  a.  Pertaining  to  fees 
or  tenures  by  which  lands  are  held  of  a 
superior  lord. 

Feudal,  fviMai.s.  Adq)endance,8ome* 
thing  held  by  tenure. 

Feudatory,  ft'd4-tOr**.  s.  One  who 
holds  not  in  chief,  but  by  some  condition- 
al tenure.->For  the  o^  see  Domestic^. 
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pBTSR^  £6'viAr.  s.  A  disease  in  which 
the  body  is  violentlv  heated,  and  the  pulse 
quickened,  or  in  which  beat  and  cola  pre- 
vail by  turns.  It  is  sometimes  continual, 
sometimes  intermittent. 

Feveret,  ft-v^r-^t',  s.  A  slight  fever^ 
febricula. 

Fe V  EBFB w,  ft'Wir-fii.  s.  An  herb. 

Feverish,  ft'vAr-ish.  a.  Troubled  with 
a  fever;  tending  to  a  fever;  uncertain, 
inconstant,  now  hot,  now  cold ;  hot,  burn- 
ing. 

Feverish  NESS,  f&VQr-lsh-nds.  s.  A 
slight  disorder  of  the  feverish  kind. 

Fev  ERoua^  ffe'vAr-fts.  a.  Troubled  with 
a  fever  or  ague ;  having  the  nature  of  a 

''  fever  J  having  a  tendency  to  produce  fevers. 

Fevery,  fi&'vik'^.  a.  Diseased  with  a 
fever. 

Few,  fd.  a.  Not  many,  not  a  great  num- 
ber. 

FEWELjfill.  s.  (99).  Combustible  mat- 
ter, ^  firewood,  coal. 

Few  NES6,  f^'n^s.  s.  Smallness  of  num- 
ber. 

Fib,  fib.  s.  A  lie,  a  falsehood. 

To  Fib,  fib.  v.  n.  To  lie,  to  tell  lies. 

FipBKB,  fib'bi&r.  s.  A  teller  of  fibs. 

Fibre,  fi^^v*  s.  (416).  Asmall thread 
or  string. 

Fibril,  fiVil.  s.  A  small  fibre  or 
,  string. 

FiBROuS)  fil)ri&s'.  a.  (314).  Composed 
of  fibres  or  stamina. 

FiBULA^fib'u-l^.s.  The  outer  and  lesser 
hotm  of  the  legi  much  smaller  than  the 
iihia. 

Fickle,  flk'kl.  a.  (405).  Changeable, 
inconstant,  unsteady;  not  fixed,  subject 
to  vicissitude. 

FicKLENEas,flk^kl-n^.  s.  Inconstancy, 
uncertainty,  unsteadiness, 

FicKLY,  flkTtl-ld.ad.  Without  certain- 
ty or  stability, 

Fictile,  flkMl.  a-  (140).  Manufactur- 
ed by  the  potter. 

Fiction,  f  ik'shAn.  s.  The  act  of  fitign- 
ing  or  inventing  ;,the  thing  feigned  or  in. 
vented ;  a  falsehood*  a  iie. 

Fictious,  fik'tshis.  a.  (292).  Ficti- 
tious, imaginary. 

Fictitious  iik-tbh'As.  a.  Counterfeit, 
not  genuine ;  feigned;  not  real,  not  true, 

Fictitiously,  flk'tlsh'Asi-l^.  ad>  False- 
ly, counterfeitly. 

Fiddle,  fidMl^  s.  A  striaged  instru- 
iMBt  of  musickt  a  violia 


To  Fiddle,  f  Id'dl.  v.n.  (405).  To  plaf 
upon  the  fiddle;  to  trifle,  to  shift  the 
hands  often,  and  do  nothing. 

FiDDLEFADDLB,  fld'dMad'dl.  a.  Tri- 
fles.   A  cant  word. 

Fiddler,  fid'dl-i&r.  s.  A  musician^one 
that  plays  upon  the  fiddle. 

Fiddlestick,  f  Id'dl-stik.  s.  The  bow 
and  hair  which  a  fiddler  draws  over  tht 
strings  of  a  fiddle. 

Fiddlestring^  fid'dl-strlng.  s.  The 
string  of  a  fiddle. 

Fidelity,  f^dd'i-t^.  s.  (126).  Ho- 
nesty, faithful  adherence. 

ToFidge,  fldje.  ^  v  n  T^ 

To  Fidget,  fldje'it.  (99).  S  ^'"-  *  ° 
move  nimbly  and  irregularly.  A  eant  wotd. 

Fiducial,  ffe-di'shal.  a..  (126)  (357). 
Confident,  undoubting. 

([y  For  the  impropriety  of  pronouncing  the 
second  syllable  of  this  and  the  two  follow- 
ing woras,  as  if  written  ^*f)«,  as  Mr.  She- 
ridan has  marked  them,  see  Principles, 
No.  376  and  472. 

Fiduciary,  fi-cliVsh^-i-ri.s.  One  who 
holds  any  thing  in  trust ;  one  who  depends 
on  faith  without  works. 

Fiduciary,  f^-dii'shi-i-ri.  s.  Confi- 
dent, steady,  imdoubting. 

Fief,  fS^f.  s.  A  fee,  a  manor,  a  posses- 
sion held  by  some  tenour  of  a  superior. 

Field,  i'^^^Id.  s.  (275).  Ground  not  in- 
habited, not  built  on ;  cultivated  tract  of 
ground;  the  open  country-,  opposed  to 
quarters ;  the  ground  of  battle ;  the  ground 
occupied  by  any  army ;  a  wide  expanse ; 
space,  compass,  extent  s  in  heraldry,  the 
surface  of  S  shield. 

Fielded,  f^^l'd^d.  a.  Being  in  field  of 
battle. 

Field-basil,  li&^Id^bdz-ll.  s.  A  plant. 

FiELDBED, i^M'bM, s.  Abed contriv- 
ed  to  be  set  up  easily  in  the  field. 

Fieldfare,  f^mre.  s.  (5 15).  A 
bird. 

Fieldmarshal,  ft^ld-TO&r'shdl.  s. 
Commander  of  an  army  in  the  field. 

FiELDMouss,  f(&£ld'm6i!isc.  s.  Amdusc 
that  burrows  in  banks. 

FxELDOFFicER,  f^fe^Id-^ffife-siir.  s.  An 
ofiicer  whose  command  in  the  field  ex- 
tends to  a  whole  regiment,  as  the  colonel, 
lieutenant-colonel,  and  major. 

FiELDPiECE,  f(6^1d'p£^se.  s.  Small  can- 
non used  in  battles,  but  not  in  sieges. 

Fiend,  fttod.  s.  (275).  An  enemy,  the 
great  enemy  of  mankind^  Satan ;  any  ip- 
iemal  being. 
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i^f^RcXf  f^rse^  or  firie.  a*    Savac^j 


rftvenoos ;  vehemeat ;  outrageous  j 
liirious ;  ttitmr,  forcible. 


«np7j 


({j*  1*be  first  nuMe  of  pronouncing  thia  word 
ifl  the  most  general ;  the  second  is  heard 
chiefly  on  the  Stage.  Actors,  who  have 
such  continual  occasion  to  express  the  pas- 
sions, feel  a  propriety  in  giving  a  snort 
vowel  sound  to  a  word  denotingji  rapid 
«Bdnolent  emotion;  and  therefore^though 
this  pronunciation  may  be  said  to  be  gram 
matically  improper,  it  is  philosoplucaUy 
rigfat.—See  Cheebful. 
FiCACKLY,  fi&^rsc^i^,  or  f^rse^l^.  ad. 

.  Violently,  funouriy. 
FiK&GKNEss,  i^^raeWs,  or  f<&rae^n^s. 
•.    Ferocity,  savageness;  Tiolence,  out- 
rageous passion. 
Fiii^iiiFACtAs,  fi-^-r^^i^'shC^s.  s.  (ft8). 
In.  Uw,  a  judicial  vrrit  for  him  that  has 
recovered  in  an  action  of  debt  or  damages, 
to  the  shejiti;  to  command  him  to  levy  the 
debt,  or  the  damages. 
Fi£RiN£S5>  fi'^r-^-n^.  8.     Hotqua- 
Uties,  heat,  acrimony ;  heat  of  temper, 
intellectual  ardour. 
Fi£RT^  f  I'^r-^.  a.    Consisting  of  fire ; 
hot  like  £re  ;  vehement,  ardent,  active  ; 
passionate,  outrageous,  easily  provoked ; 
unrestrained,  fierce  ;  heated  by  tire. 
FiPi^  fife.  8.    A  pipe  blown  to  the 

drum. 
Fifteen,  flft^^n.  a.     Five  and  ten. 
Fifteenth,  f  if  t66n//i.  a.     The  fifth 

after  the  tenth. 
Fifth,  fifth*    a.      The  next  to  the 

fourth. 
Fifthly,  f  if/A'14.    ad.     In  the  fifth 

place. 
Fiftieth,  Hfti-^rA.  a-  (279).     The 

next  to  the  forty-ninth. 
Fifty,  f  ifti.  a.     Five  tens. 
Fig,  fig.   $«     A  tree  that  bears  figs ; 

the  fi-uit  of  the  fig-tree. 
FiGAPPtE,  flg'4p-pl.    6«    (405).      A 

fruit. 
FiGMAaicoLD>  fig-mli*^£-g6ld.  a.    A 

plant. 
To  Fight,  flte.  v.  n.  Preter.  Fought. 
Part  pass.  Fought.   To  contend  in  battle, 
to  make  war ;  to  contend  in  single  fight ; 
to  contend. 
To  Fight,  flte.  v.  a.   To  war  against, 

to  combat  against. 

Fight,  f ite.  s.     Battle ;  combat,  duel ; 

something  to  screen  the  combatants  in 

ships. 

Fighter,  fi'tdr,  8.  Warriour^  duellist. 

Fighting,  fitting,  particip.  a.    Qua< 


£died  for  war,  fit  for  bctOe ;  occupied  btf 
war. 
Figment,  flg^m^nt.  s.   An  InveMioD, 

a  fiction,  the  idea  feigned. 
FiGPECKER,  f  ig'p^k-i^r.  8.    A  bird. 
Figulate,  flg'A-lAte.  a.  (91).    Made 

of  potter's  clay. 
FiGURABLE,  flg'A-rlfc-bl.  a.    Capable 
of  bein^  brought  to  certain  form,  and  re- 
tained m  it    Thus  lead  is  Figurable,  but 
not  water. 
FiGUR  ABILITY,     fig-j-r4-bll'i-t^.     8. 
Tlie  quality  of  being  capable  of  a  certain 
and  stable  form. 
FiGURAL,  f  ig'u'HU.  a.    Belonging  to 

figure. 
FiGURATE,  fig'^i-rite,  a.  (91).    Of  a 
certain  and  determinate  form^  resembliag 
any  thing  of  a  determinate  form. 
FiGjuRATioN,  f ig-u-ri'shCin.  s.   Deter- 
mination  to  a  certain  form ;  the  act  of  giv- 
ing a  cerUun  foi*m. 
Figurative,  flg'u-r^-tlv.  a.     Repre- 
senting something  else,  typical ;  not  lite- 
ral ;  fiill  of  rhetorical  exbortations. 
Figur ATivELY,f ig'iwra-tiv-l^.  ad.  By 
a  figure,  in  a  sense  different  from  (hat 
which  words  originally  imply., 
Figurk,  fig'ure.  s.    The  figure  of  any 
thing  as  terminated  by  the  outlines;  shape; 
person,  externa)  form,  appearance  mean  or 
grand;   distinguished  appearance,  emi- 
nence, remarkable  character ;  a  statue,  an 
image ;  representations  in  painting ;    a 
character  denoting  a  number ;  the  horo- 
scope, the  diagram  of  the  aspect  of  the 
astrological  houses ;  in  theology,  type,  re- 
presentative ;  in  rhetorick,  any  mode  of 
speaking  in  which  words  are  detorted  from 
their  literal  and  primitive  sense ;  in  gram- 
mar, any  deviation  from  the  rules  of  ana* 
logy  or  syntax. 
QCj*  There  is  a  coarse  and  a  delicate  pronun- 
ciation of  this  word  and  its  compounds. ' 
The  first  is  such  a  pronunciation  as  makes 
the  u  short  and  shut,  as  if  written /^jw.- 
the  last  preserves  the  sound  of «  open,  as 
if  7  were  prefixed,  fig-yvre.    That  this  is 
the  true  sound  of  open  u,  see  Principki, 
No.  8. 
To  Figure,  f  Ig'iire.  v.  a.    To  fiwTn 
into  any  determined  shape }  to  cover  or 
adorn  witli  figures;  to  diversify;  to  ropre- 
sent   by  a  typical  or  figurative   resem- 
blance ;  to  image  in  tl)e  mind ;  to  form 
figuratively,  to  use  in  a  sense  not  literal. 
FiGWORT,  figVArt.  s,     A  plant. 
Filaceous,  fc-lA'sh^.  a.  (357).    Con- 
sisting of  threads. 
FiLACJbR,  fil^a-sCir.  a.  (98).    An  offi- 
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To  FiLLiF,  fillip. 


ccf  in  the  Coraraon  Pleas,  so  called  be- 

caase  he  files  those  writs  whereon  he 

makes  process. 
Filament,  fU'd-radnt.  s.    A  slender 

thread,  a  boy  slender  and  long^  like  a 

thread. 
"Filbert,  flUjArt.  s.    (98).     A  fine 

hazel  nut  with  a  thin  shell.  • 
To  Fi  LC u,  f  U  sh .  V.  n.  To  steal,  to  pilfer. 
FiLCHER,  filsh'Ar.  s.(98).   A  thief,  a 

petty  robber. 
File,  file,  s*     A  thread;  a  line  on 

which  papers  are  strung^;  acatalo^e,  roll; 

a  line  of  soldiers  ranged  one  behind  ano- 

ther ;  an  instmment  to  smooth  metals. 
FiLEcuTTER,  f  ile'ktit-Ar.  s.    A  maker 

of  fiks. 
To  File,  file.  v.  a.     To  string  upon 

a  thread  or  wire ;  to  cut  with  a  file  ;  to 

foul,  to  sully,  to  pollute. 
To  File,  f  ile.^  v.  n.     To  march  in  file, 

not  abreast,  but  one  behind  another. 
FiLEMOT,  f  il'^-m6t.  s.     A  brown  or 

yellow  brown  colour. 
Filer,  f  llAr.  s.  (98).    One  who  files, 

one  who  uses  the  file  in  cutting  metals, 
Filial,  fU'ydl.  a.  (113).     Pertaining 

to  a  son,  befitting  a  son ;  bearing  the  cha- 
racter or  relation  of  a  son. 
Filiation,  fi]*^-i'shAn.  s.    The  rela- 
tion of  a  son  to  a  father,  corralatire  to  pa< 

temity. 

Filings,  fi'llngz.  s*  Fragments  rub- 
bed off  by  the  file. 

ToFiLL,fll.  v.a.    To  store  till  no  more 

.  can  be  admitted ;  to  pour  liquor  into 
vessel  till  it  reaches  the  top  ;  to  satisfy,  to 
content ;  to  glut,  to  surfeit  j  to  fill  out,  to 
poup  out  liquor  for  drink,  to  extend  by 
something  contained ;  to  fill  up,  to  make 
full,  to  supply,  to  occupy  by  bulk. 

To  Fill,  f  11.  v.  n.  To  give  to  drink ; 
to  grow  full ;  to  glut,  to  satiate. 

Fi LL,  f  ij.  s.  As  much  as  may  produce 
complete  satisfaction ;  the  place  between 
the  shafts  of  a  carriage. 

Filler,  filler,  s*  Any  thing  that 
fills  up  room  without  use  ;  one  whose  em- 
ployment is  to  fill  vessels  of  carriage. 

Fillet,  fUlit.  s.  (99).  A  band  tied 
round  the  head  or  other  part;  the  fleshy 
part  of  the  thigh,  applied  commonly  to 
veal;  meat  rmled  together,  and  tied 
round;  in  architecture^  a  little  member 
which  appears  in  the  mnaments  and 
mouldings,  and  is  otherwise  called  listel. 

To  Fillet,  fll'lit.  v.  a.  To  bind 
with  a  bandage  or  fillet ;  to  adorn  with 
an  astragal 


V.  a.  To  strike 
with  the  nail  of  the  finger  by  a  sudden 
spring. 

Fillip,  fUl^j.  s.  A  jerk  of  the  fin- 
ger let  go  fi*om  the  thumb. 

Filly,  fil'l^.  s.  A  young  mare;  op- 
posed to  a  colt  or  young  horse. 

Film,  film*  s.    A  thin  pellicle  or  skin. 

To  Film,  film.  v.  a.  To  cover  with 
a  pellicle  or  thin  skin. 

FiLMT,  f  irm6.  a.  Composed  of  thin 
pellicles. 

To  Filter,  fiKt^ir.  v.  a.  To  clear 
by  drawing  off  liquor  by  depending 
threads  ;  to  stain,  to  percolate. 

Filter,  fU'tflr-  s.  A  twist  of  thread, 
of  which  one  end  is  dipped  in  the  liquor 
to  be  cleared,  and  the  other  hangs  below 
the  bottom  of  the  vessel,  so  that  the  li- 
quor  drops  from  it ;  a  strainer,  a  charm, 
a  love-potion. 

Filth,  ifllM.  s.  Dirt,  nastiness;  cor- 
ruption, pollution. 

Filthily,  f UM'^-W.  ad.  Nastily,  foul- 
ly, grossly. 

Filthiness,  flUA'i-nds.  s.  Nastiness^ 
foulness,  dirtiness ;  corruption,  pollution. 

Filthy,  flW^.  a.  Nasty,  foul,  dirty ; 
gross,  polluted. 

To  Filtrate, fll'trdte.  V.a. (91).  To 
strain,  to  percolate. 

Filtration,  fil-tri'shfin.  s.  A  me- 
thod by  which  liquors  are  procured  fine 
and  clear. 

FiMBR lATED,  fiml>r*.d-tdd.  a.  Fring- 
ed,  edged  round,  jagged. 

Fin,  fin.  s.     The  wing  of  a  fish. 

FiN-FooTED,fln'ffit-^d.a.  Having  feet 
witli  membranes  between  the  toes. 

Finable,  fi'nd-bl.  a.  (405).  That  ad- 
mits  a  fine. 

Final,  fi'nil.  a.  (88).  Ultimate,  last ; 
conclusive ;  mortal  {  respecting  the  end 
or  motive. 

Finally,  f i'nftl-^.  ad.  Ultimately,  in 
conclusion,  completely,  without  reco- 
very. 

Finance,  fln-ndnse'.  s.  Revenue,  in- 
come, profit. 

Financier,  fln-nin-s^^r'.  s.  ($57). 
One  who  collects  or  farms  tlie  publick 
revenue. 

Ff  N AR  Y,  f  i'n4-r6.  s.  The  second  forge 
at  the  iron  mills. 

Finch,  flnsh.  s.  A  small  bird;  of 
which  there  fire  three  kinds»  the  gold- 
finch, the  chaffinch,  and  bulfinch. 

To  Find,  find.  v.  a.  To  obtain  by 
aearchingor  seeking;  to  obtain  aometbiiir 
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.  loit)  tomeet  with»  to  faU  upon;  to  know 
by  experience;  to  discover  by  study;  to 
diflcover  what  is  hidden;  to  hit  on  by 
chance^  to  perceive  by  accident ;  to  detect. 


to  deprehend,  to  catch ;  to  determine  by 


bhr  or  thieviihly ;  to^  touch  an  instrument 
of  musick ;  to  perform  any  work  exqui- 
sitely with  the  finsers. 

FiNOLEFANOLB,  flng^gl-fdng'gl.  S.  A 

trifle. 


to  unriddlfey  to  solve ;  to  discover  some 
things  hidden,  to  obtain  the  knowledge  of; 
to  invent 

Finder,  f  Ind'ih*.  s.  One  that  meets 
or  fulls  upon  anything;  one  that  picks  up 
any  thing  lost. 

FiNDFAULT,  find'filt.  s.  A  ceosurer, 
a  caviller. 

FiN£,  fine.  a.  Refined,  pure,  free  from 
dross ;  subtle,  thin,  as  the  fine  spirits  eva- 
poratcf  refined;  keen,  smoothly  sharp ; 
clear,  pellucid,  as  the  wine  is  fine ;  nice, 
deh'cate ;  artful,  dexterous ;  elegant,  with 
elevation;  beautiful,  with  dignity;  ac 
coraplished,  elegant  of  mamiers ;  showy, 
splendid. 

Fine,  fine.  s.  A  mulct,  a  pecuniary 
punishment ;  penalty ;  forfeit,  money  paid 
lor  any  exemption  or  liberty ;  the  end, 
conclusion. 

To  Fine,  fine.  v.  a.  To  refine;  to  pu- 
rify ;  to  make  transparent ;  to  pimish  with 
pecuniary  penalty. 

Te  Fine,  fine.  v.  n.  To  pay  a  fine. 

ToFiNBDRAW,  f  me'driw.  v. a.  To  sew 
up  a  rent  with  so  much  nicety  that  it  is 
not  perceived. 

FiHibDRAWER,  fine'driw-&r.  s.  One 
whose  business  is  to  sew  up  rents. 

FnfEFiNGERED,  f Ine'fing-g^r'd.  a. 
Kice,  artful,  exquisite. 

Finely,  finely,  ad.  Beautifully,  ele- 
gantly ;  keenly,  sharply ;  in  small  parts ; 
wretchedly  [ironically]. 

Fineness,  fine'nfis.  s.  Elegance,  deli- 
cacy ;  sliow,  splendour ;  artfulness,  inge- 
nuity;  purity,  fireedom  from  dross  or  base 
mixtures. 

Fi  ne  R  Y,  f  i'nir-^.  s.  (557).  Show,  splen- 
dour of  appearance. 

Finesse,  fi&-n^'.  s.  (126).  ^rtiRcd 
stratagem. 

Finer,  fi'niir.  s.  (98).  One  who  puri- 
fies metals. 

Finger,  fing'gAr.  s.  (381),  The  flexi- 
ble member  of  Uie  band  by  which  men 
catch  and  hold ;  a  small  inetuture  of  exten- 
sion; the  hand,  tiie  insti-ument  of  work. 

To  Finger,  fing'g&r,  v.«.  To  touch 
li^tJy,  to  toy  with ;  to  touch  unscasona- 


fluous  nicety. 

To  Finish,  fblsh.  v.  a.  To  bring  to 
the  end  proposed,  to  perfect,  to  polish  t* 
the  excellency  intended. 

Finisher,  fb'lsh-dr.  s.One  that  finish- 
es. 

Finite,  fl'nite.  a.  (126).  Limited; 
bounded. 

FiKiTELEss,  fKnite*l^s.  a.  Without 
bounds,  unlimited. 

Finitely,  f i'nite-1*.  ad.  Within  cer- 
tarn  limits,  to  a  certain  deg^e. 

Finiteness,  fi'nlte-n^s.  s.  Limitation^ 
confinement  within  certain  boundaries. 

FiNiTUDE,  fin'^rtde.  s.  Limitation^ 
confinement  within  certain  boundai-ies. 

FiNLEss,  fln'l^s.  a.  Without  fins. 

FiNLiKE,  fin'like.a.  Formed  in  imita- 
tion of  fins.^ 

Finned,  flnU  a.  (362).  Having  broad 
edg^s  spread  out  on  either  side. 

Finny,  fin'n^.  a.  Furnished  with  finsj 
formed  for  the  element  of  water. 

FiNTOED,  fin't6de.  a.  Having  a  mem- 
brane between  the  toes. 

FiNocHio,  f(&-n6'sh^-6.  s.  Fennel. 

Fir,  f(&r.  s.  (109).  The  tree  of  which 
deal-boards  are  made. 

Fire,  fire.  s.  The  element  that  bums ; 
any  thing  burning;  a  conflagration  of 
towns  or  countries ;  the  punishment  of  the 
damned ;  any  thing  that  inflames  the  pas- 
sions ;  ardour  of  temper ;  liveliness  of 
imagination,  \-igour  of  fancy,  spirit  of  sen- 
timent ;  the  passion  of  lore ;  eruptions  or 
imposthumations,  as  St.  Anthony's  fire. 

Fi&EARMs,  f  ire'^nnz  s.  Arms  which 
owe  their  efiicacy  to  iirc,  guns. 

Fireball,  fii^e'b^iK  s.  Grenado,  ball 
filled  with  combustibles,  and  bursting 
where  it  is  thrown. 

Fire  BRUSH,  fire'brfish.  s.  The  brush 
which  hangs  bytlie  fire-side  to  sweep 
the  liearth. 

FiREDRAKE,  fire'drike.  s.  A  fiery  ser- 
pent 

Fi renew,  fire'nA.  a. .  New  from  the 
forge,  new  fi'om  the  melting-house. 

FiRER,  f  ii-e'Ar.  s.  (98).  An  incendia- 
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Fireside,  fire-side^  s.  The  hearth, 
the  chimney. 

FiRESTicK,  fire'slik.  s.  A  lighted 
stick  or  brand. 

FiREwoRKSi  fire'wfirks.  s.  Prepara- 
tions of  gtmpowder  to  be  exhibited  for 
sliow  or  publick  rejoicing. 

To  Fire,  fire.  v.  a.  To  set  on  fire,  to 
kindle ;  to  inflame  the  passions,  to  animate. 

To  Fire,  fire.  v.  n.  To  take  fire,  to  be 
kindled  *»  to  be  influenced  with  passion 
to  discharge  any  fire-arms. 

Firebrand,  fire^r4nd.  s.  A  piece  of 
wood  kindled:  an  incendiary,  one  who 
inflames  factions. 

FiRECROSs,  fire'kr6s.  a.  A  token  in 
Scotland  for  the  nation  to  take  arms. 

Firelock  fire'lok.  js.  A  soldier's  gun, 
a  gun  discharged  by  striking  steel  with  a 
flint. 

FiREM  AN,  f  ire'min.  s.  (88).  One  who  is 
employed  to  extinguish  burning  houses. 

Firepan,  fire'pdn.  s.  A  pan  for  hoki 
ing  or  carr}iiig  fire ;  in  a  gun,  the  recep- 
tacle for  the  priming  powder. 

FiRESHiF,  fire-ship.  s.  A  ship  filled 
vnth  combustible  matter  to  fire  the  ves- 
sels of  the  enemy. 

FiRESHOvEL,  fire'shftv-v'l.  s.  The  in- 
ctrument  with  which  the  hot  coals  are 
thrown. 

Firestone,  fire'st&ne.  a,  A  hearth 
stone,  stone  that  will  bear  the  fire,  the 
I^ndtea. 

Firewood,  f  Ire'wtii  s.  Wood  to  bum, 
fuel. 

Firing,  fi'rhig.  s.    Fcwel. 

To  FiRK,  ftrk.  V.  a.  To  whip,  to  beat. 

Firkin,  f^r'khi.  s.  A  vessel  containing 
nine  gaUons ;  a  small  vessel. 

Firm,  fferm.  a.  ( 108).  Strong,  not  easily 
Itterced  or  shaken ;  hard,  opposed  to  soft ; 
constant,  steady,  reaolute,fixed,  unshaken. 

To  Firm,  fl&rm.  v.  a.  To  setUe,  to  con- 
firm, to  establish,  to  fix ;  to  fix  without 
wandering. 

Firmament,  f§r'm&-m^nt.  s.The  sky. 
the  heavens. 

Firm  AMENTA  l,  {i^r-mlL-m^'tftl^a.  Ce- 
lestial, of  the  upper  regions. 

Firmly,  fferm'l^.  ad.  Strongly;  impe- 
netrably ;  immoveably  t  steadily,  constant- 
ly 

Firmness,  ftnn'nds.  s.  Stability,  com- 
pactness i  steadines8,constancy,resolution. 

First,  ffirst.  a.  (108).  The  ordinal  of 
one ;  earliest  in  time ;  hi^^est  in  dignity ; 
gteat,  excellent. 


First,  iiant.  ad.  Before  any  thing  eht^ 
earliest ;  before  any  other  cmisideratioil ; 
at  the  beginning,  at  first 

First-got,  fftrst'got. 

First-beootten,  fftrst^-g&t't'n. 
s.  The  eldest  of  children. 

First-fruits,  f^rst'fr&dts.  s.  What 
the  season  first  produces  or  matures  p€ 
any  kind;  the  first  profits  of  any  thuig; 
the  earliest  effects  of  any  thing. 

Firstling,  farst'Jing.  s.  The  first  pro- 
duce or  offspring ;  the  thing  first  thought 
.  or  done. 
Fiscal,  fblidl.  s.  (88).  Exchequer, 

revenue. 
Fish,  fish.  s.  An  animal  that  inhabits 

the  water. 
To  TisH,  fish,  v.iu  To  be  employed  in 

catching  fish ;  to  endeavour  at  any  thing 

by  artafice. 
To  Fish,  fish.  v.  a.  To  search  water  in 

quest  offish. 
Fish-hook,  flsh'hddk.  s*  A  hook  for 

catching  fish. 
Fishpond,  f ish^p^nd.  s.  A-smallpool 

for  fish. 
Fisher,  f  ish'Ar.  s.  (98).  One  who  is 

employed  in  catching  fish. 
Fisherboat,  f  ish'ur-b6te.  s.  A  boat 

employed  in  catching  fish. 

Fisherman,  f  isli^Ar-min.  s«  (88).  One 

whose  employment  and  Kvelihood  is  to 

catch  fish. 
Fishery,  flsh'Ar-d.  s.  The  business  of 

catching  fish. 
Fishful,  f  Ish'f&l.  a«  Abounding  with 

fish. 
To  Fishif  Y,  f  lsh'6-f  I.  V.  a-  To  turn  to 

fish. 
Fishing,  fishing,  s.  Commodity  of 

taking  fish. 
Fishkettle,  flsh'kit-tl.  s.  (405).  A 

caldron  made  long  for  the  fish  to  be  boil* 

ed  without  bending. 
FisHMEAL,  flsh'm^le.  s*  Diet  of  fish. 

Fishmonger,  flsh'mAng-g(ir.   s.    A 

dealer  in  fish. 
Fishy,  f ish'^.  a.  Consisting  of  fish ; 

having  the  qualities  of  fish. 
Fissile,  fisViI.  a.  (140).  Having  the 

grain  in  a  certain  direction,  so  as  to  be 

cleft 
Fissility,  fis-sir^d.  s.  The  quality 

of  admitting  to  be  cloven.. 
Fissure,  flsh'shiire.  s.  (452).  A  cleft, 

A  narrow  ^hasm  where  a  breach  has  been 

laade. 
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VtST)  flat.  8.  The  hand  clenched  wkh 
the  fingers  doubled  doim. 

Fisticuffs,  fU\^*kAfs.  8.  Battle  with 
the  fist. 

Fistula,  fls'tshti-lft.  s.  (461).  A  sinu- 
ous ulcer,  callous  within. 

FiSTULAR,  f  Is^tsh^-l&r.  a.  (88).  Hollow 
like  a|Mpe. 

Fistulous,  fls'tshA-lAs.  a.  Having  the 
nature  of  a  fistula. 

Fit,  fit.  s.  A  paroxysm  of  any  intermit- 
tent distemper ;  any  short  retuni  after  in- 
termission ;  disorder,  distemperature  ;  the 
hysterical  disorders  of  vromen,  and  the 
conTulsions  of  children. 

Fit,  fU.  a.  Qualified,  proper;  conve- 
iuent»  meet,  right. 

To  Fit,  flu  V.  a.  To  suit  one  thing  to 
another;  to  accommodate  a  person  with 
any  thing;  to  be  adapted  to,  to  suit  any 
thing;  to  fit  out,  to  furnish,  to  equip ;  to 
fit  up»  to  furnish,  to  make  proper  for  use.  [  Iq  Flag 

To  Fit,  fit.  v.  a.  To  be  proper,  to  be*  ' 

fit 

Fitch,  fltsh.  s.  A  smaU  kind  of  wild 
pea. 

Fitchat,  fltshlt.     ?.        A  ^  i_. 

Fitchew,  fk't8hd6.  5  *•  A  stinking 
little  beast,  thst  robs  the  henroost  and 
warren. 

Fitful,  fit'fai.  a.  Varied  by  parox- 
ysms. 

Fitly,  fkl^.  ad.  Properly,  justly,  p^ 
sonably ;  commodiously,  meetly. 

Fitness,  f  It^n^s.  s.  Propriety,  meet 
ness,  justness,  reasonableness ;  conveni< 
ence,  commodity,  the  state  of  being  fit 

Fitment,   fU'mdnt    s.     Something 

adapted  to  a  particular  purpose. 
Fitter,  f  it't&r.  s.  The  person  or  thing 

that  confers  fitness  for  any  thing. 
Fits,  five.  a.  Four  and  one,  half  of 

ten. 
Fivelsavbd  Grass,    five'lWv'd.    s. 

CinqoefbU,  a  species  of  clover^ 
Fives,  flvz.  s.  A  kind  of  play  with  a 

ball ;  a  disease  of  horses. 
To  Fix,  fiks.  v.  a  To  make  festf  to 
settle ;  to  direct  without  variation ;  to  de* 
Drive  of  voUtility;  to  transfix;  to  with- 
hold from  motion. 

To  Fix,  fiks.  v.  n.  To  determine  the 

resoltttioil ;  to  rest,  to  cease  to  wander ; 

to  lose  vola^lity,  so  as  to  be  malleable. 
FtXATioN,  flk^sA'sh^n.  s.     Stability, 

firmness :  confinement ;  want  of  volatility ; 

reduction  fix»m  fluidity  to  firmpess^ 


FixsnLY,  flk's^-l^.  ad.  (364).  Cer« 
tainly,  firmly. 

FiXEPNEss,  f Ik'sM-nds.  s.  (365).  Sta- 
bility ;  want  of  loss  or  volatility ;  steadi* 
ness,  settled  opinion  or  resolution. 

FixiniTY,  f  ik-sid^6-t£.  s.  Coherence 
of  parts. 

Fixity,  flk's^-ti.  s.  Coherence  of 
parts. 

Fixture,  fik'tsh&re.  s.  (463).  Firm- 
ness ;  Stable  state ;  a  piece  of  fimoiture 
fixed  to  a  house. 

FixuRE,  f  ik'sh&re.  s.  (479).  Firm- 
ness, stable  state.— Dr.  AmL 

Fizgig,  f  ix'gig.  s.  A  kind  of  dart  or 
harpoon,  with  which  seamen  strike  fish. 

Flabby,  fl4b1>^.  a.  Soft,  not  firm. 

Flaccid,  fl4k'sld .  a.  Weak,  limber,  not 
stiiT;  lax,  not  tense.— See  ExAoozaATK. 

FLAcciDiTY,.fl&k-skl'^-t^.  St  Laxity, 
limbemess,  want  of  tension. 

flig.  V.  n.  To  hang  loose 
without  stiffness  or  tension ;  tos^w  spi- 
ritless  or  dejecud ;  to  grow  feeble,  to  lose 
vigom*. 

To  Flag,  fl4g.  v.  a.  To  let  fell,  to  suf- 
fer  to  droop ;  to  lay  with  broad  stones. 

Flag,  flig.  s.  A  water-plant  with  ^, 
broad-bladed  leaf  and  yellow  flower ;  the 
colours  or  ensign  of  a  ship  or  land  forces ; 
a  species  of  stone  used  for  smooth  pave* 
ment 

FLAG-BRooii,  fl&g1)rMm.  s.  A  broom 
for  sweeiHi^  flags  or  pavements. 

Flag-officer,  fldg'cf-fe-sAr.  s.  A 
commander  of  a  squadron. 

Flag-ship,  flig'shlp.  s.  The  ship  in 
which  the  commander  of  a  fleet  is. 

Fl  AG-woRii,fldg'wArm.  s.  A  grub  bred 
in  watery  places  among  flags  or  sedse. 

FLAGELET,fl4dje'^-iei.  S.  Asmallflute- 
FLAGELLATION,   fiddje-'^I-U'shilin.    s. 
The  use  of  the  scourge. 

Flagoinbss,  il^g'ge-n£s.  s.  Laxity, 
limbemess. 

Flaggy,  flig'g6.  a.  (383).  Weak, lax, 

limber;  insipid. 
Flagitious,  fl^-jlsh'at.  ft.  Wickedf 

vfllanous,  atrocious. 
Flagitiqusness,   fi^-jlsh^dis-n^s.     s. 

Wickedness,  villany. 
Flagon,  Mg^iin.  s.  (166).  A  vessel  of 

drink  with  a  narrow  mouth* 
Flagrancy,  fl^^grin-sd.  s.  Burning 

heat,  fire. 
F»AGRAKT,flA'gr4nt.a,  Ardent,  bumr 

ing,  eager*,   glo^g;   «ed;   potoiioils, 

flamiDg;. 
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FLAGHATiow,fl4-gr4'5h(in.8.Buniing. 
Flagstaff,  flig'stdf.  s.  The  staff  on 

which  the  flag  is  fixed. 
Flail, Mle.  s.  (202).  Theinstramcnt 

with  which  grain  is  beaten  out  of  the 

ear. 
fLAKE,  flike.  8.    Any  thing  that  ap- 

E;ars  loosely  held  toeether ;  a  Btratum, 
yer,  a  lock  of  wool  drawn  out 
Flaky,  fli'k^i.  a.  Loosely  hanging  to- 
gether ;  lying  in  layers  or  strata,  broken 
mto  lamina. 
Flam,  Aim.  s.  A  felachood,  a  lie,  an 

illusory  pretext 
To  Flam,  Mm.  v.  a.  To  deceive  with 

a  lie. 
FLAMBEAir,Mm1)A.  s.  (245).  Alighted 

torch.    Plural  Flambeaux. 
Flame,  flAme.  s.  Light  emitted  fix)m 
fire ;  a  stream  of  fire ;  ardour  of  temper 
or  imagination,  brightness  of  fancy ;  ar- 
dour of  inclination ;  passion  of  love. 
To  Flame,  flime.  v.  n.  To  shine  as 
ftre,  to  bum  with  emission  of  light;  to 
blaze ;  to  break  out  in  violence  of  passion. 
FLAME-'COLouREDjMme'kAl-Wir'd.  a. 

(362).  Of  a  bright  yellow  colour. 
pLAMEN,flA'm^ri.  s.  (503).  A  priest  in 
ancient  times,  one  that  officiated  in  so- 
lemn offices. 
<£/•  If  there  be  any  case  in  which  we  are  to 
take  our  English  quanti^  from  the  Latin, 
it  is  in  wor£i  of  two  syllables  which  re- 
tain their  Latin  form,  andbave  the  vowel 
in  the  first  syllable  long.— See  Dhama. 
Flammation,  fl^m-mi'shin.  s.  The 

act  of  setting  on  flame. 
Flammability,  flim-m4-bU'^-t*.  s. 
The  quality  of  admitting  to  be  set  on  fire. 
Flammeous,  fi&m'm^-iis.  a.  Consist- 
ing of  flame. 
Flammiferovs,   fitei-mirf(6-dis.    a. 

(518).  Bringing  flame. 
FlAmmivomous,  Mm-mlv'i-m^s.  a. 

(528).  Vomiting  out  flame. 
Flamy,  fl4'm<i.  a.  Inflamed,  burning  j 

having  the  nature  of  flame. 
Flank,  fl4nk.  s.  That  part  of  the  side 
of  a  qusfe^iruped  near  the  hinder  thigh ;  in 
men,  the  latter  part  of  the  lower  belly ; 
the  side  of  any  army  or  fleet  j  in  fortifica. 
tioB,  that  part  of  the  bastion  which  reach< 
eg  from  the  curtsdn  to  the  face. 
To  Flank,  fldnk.  v.  a.  To  attack  the 
side  of  a  battalion  or  fleet ;  to  be  posted 
'80  as  to  overlook  or  command  any  pai^SAon 
tlie  side,  to  be  on  the  side. 
Flanxpr,  flilnk'Ar.  s*  A  fortification 


jutting  out  BO  as  to  command  the  side  of 
a  body  mardiing  to  the  assault 
FLANN£L,flin'n^l.  s.  (99).  Asofl  nap- 
py stuff  of  wool. 
Flap,  flip.  s.    Any  thing  that  hangs 
broad  and  loose  -,  the  motion  of  any  th^ng 
broad  and  loose ;  the  noise  made  by  that 
motion ;  a  disease  in  horses. 
To  Flap,  fldp.  v.  a.  To  beat  with  aflap, 
as  flies  are  beaten ;  to  move  with  a  flap  or 
noise. 
To  Flap,  flip.  v.n.  To  ply  the  wings 
with  noise ;  to  fall  with  flaps  or  broad 
parts  depending. 
Flapdragon,  flip'dr&g'ilhi.  s.  A  play 
in  which  they  catch  raisins  out  of  burning 
brandy ;  the  thing  eaten  at  flapdragon. 
FLAPEARED,fllp'd:dr^d.  a«(363).  Hav- 
ing loose  and  bfx>ad  ears. 
To  Flare,  Aire.  v.  n.  To  flutter  with 
a  splendid  show ;  tos^tter  with  transient 
lustre ;  to  glitter  oflfensively ;  to  be  in  too  ^ 
nrach  li/ht 
Flash,  flash,  s.  A  sudden,  quick,  traiv- 
sitory  blaze ;  sudden  burst  of  vfit  or  mer- 
rimei^ ;  a  shorttransient  state ;  a  body  of 
water  driven  by  violence. 
To  Flash,  fldsh.  v.n.  To  glitter  with 
a  qiiick  and  transient  flame ;  to  burst  out 
into  any  kind  of  violence ;  to  break  out 
into  wit,  merriment,  or  bright  thought. 
To  Flash,  flish.  v.  a.  To  strike  up 

large  bodies  of  water. 
Flasher,  fldsh'dr.  s«  A  man  of  more 

appearance  of  wit  than  reality. 
Flashily,  flash'^-1^.  ad.  With  empty 

show. 
Flashy,  flash'^.  a.  Empty,  not  solid ; 
showy,  without  substance ;  insipid,  vrith- 
out  force  or  spirit 
Flask,  fldsk.  s.  A  bottle,  a  vessel ;  a 

powder-horn. 
Flasket,  fl^sklt.  s.  A  vessel  in  which 

viands  are  served. 
Fl  AT,flit.  a.HorizQntally  level  ^  smooth, 
without  protuberances;  vnthout  eleva- 
tion? level  with  the  ground;  huig  hori- 
zontally prostrate,  lying  along ;  in  paint- 
ing, without  relief,  without  prominence 
ai  the  figures ;  tasteless,  insipid ;  dull« 
unanimated;  spiritiess,  dejected;  peremp- 
tory, absolute,  downright;  notshaxpin 
sound. 
Flat,  Mt.  s.  A  level,  anextended  plane ; 
even  ground,  not  mountainous »  a  smooth 
low  ground  exposed  to  inundations ;  shal- 
low, strand,  place  in  the  sea  where  the 
water  is  not  deep ;  the  broad  side  of  a 
blades  depression  of  thought  or  language ; 
a  mark  or  character  in  musick^ 
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To  Flat,  flit  v.  a.  To  level,  to  de- 
press, to  make  broad  and  smooth;  to 
make  vapSd. 

To  Flat,  flit.  v.  n.  To  grow  flat,  op-^ 
pos^d  to  swell;  to  become  unanimated 
or  vapid. 

Fl  ATLONG,  flit'l6ng.  ad.  With  the  flat 
downwards,  not  edgewise. 

Flatly,  flat'l*.  ad.  Horizontally,  with- 
out inclination ;  without  prominence  or 
elevation ;  without  spirit,  dully,  fingidly ; 
peremptorily,  downright 

Flatness,  flit'nes.  s.  Evennesi,  level 
extension ;  want  of  relief  or  prominence ; 
deadness,  insipidity,  vapidness ;  dejection 
of  state ;  dejection  of  mind,  want  of  life ; 
dolness,  insipidity,  frigidity ;  the  contrary 
to  shrillness  or  acuteness  of  sound 

To  Flatten,  fl4t't*n.  v.  a.  (405).  To 
make  even  or  level,  without  prominence 
or  elevation ;  to  beat  down  to'the  ground ; 
to  mate  vapid  r  to  deject ;  to  depress,  to 
dispirit 

To  Flatten,  ft4t'-t'n.  v.  n.  To  p^w 
even  or  level ;  to  grow  dull  and  insijnd. 

Flatter,  flit'tiir.  s.(98).  The  work- 
man or  instrument  by  which  bodies  are 
flattened. 

To  Flattbb,  fltt'tftr.  v.  a.  To  sooth 
with  praises,  to  please  with  blandish- 
ments ;  to  praise  falsely ;  to  raise  &lse 
hopev. 

Flatterer,  fl4t't(it-rAr.  s.  One  who 
flatters,  a  fawner,  a  wheedler. 

Flattery,  flit'tftr-^.  s.  (557),  False 
praise,  artfuJL  obsecittiousness. 

Flattish,  flit'tlsh.a.  Somewhat  fiat, 
approaching  to  flatness. 

Flatulency,  flitsh'ii-lftn-sA.  s.  (461). 
Windiness,  turgidness ;  emptiness,  vanity. 

Flatulent,  fl4tsh'u-16nt.  a.  Turgid 
with  air,  windy;  empty,  vain,  big  with- 
out substance  or  reality,  pufiy. 

Flatuosity,  flitsh-i-6s'^-t6.  s. 
Wif\dines8,  fulness  of  air. 

Flatuous,  flitsh'i-ds.  a.  Windy,  full 
of  vrind. 

Flatus,  fli'tds.  s.  Wind  gathered  in 
any  cavitie  s  of  the  body. 

Flatwise,  flit'wize.  ad.  With  the  flat 
downwards,  not  the  edge. 

To  Flajunt,  fl^nt  v.  n.  (214).  To 
make  a  fluttering  show  in  apparel ;  to  be 

.  hung  with  something  loose  and  flying. 

Flaunt,  fl&nt  s.  Any  thing  loose  aad 
airy. 

Flavour,  fli'v5r.  8.  (314).  Power  of 
pleasing  the  taste;  sweetness  to  the 
smelly  odour,  fragnmct. 


b(Ul;— ^U;— p6^d;— Min,  this. 

Flavorous,  fl4'vAr-As.  a.  (557).  De- 
lightful to  the  palate ;  flragrant,  odorous. 

Flaw,  fikw.  s.  A  crack  or  breach  in 
anything ;  afauh,  a  defect ;  a  sudden  gust; 
a  violent  blast;  a  tumult,  a  tempestuous 
uproar ;  a  sudden  commption  of  mind. 

To  Flaw,  fiiw.  v.  a.  To  break,  to 
crack,  to  damage  with  fissure. 

FLAWLESs,fl^w^^s.a.  Withoutcrad», 
without  defects. 

Flawy,  flliw^^.  a.  Full  of  flaws. 

Flax,  Mks.  s.  The  fibrous  plant  of 
which  the  finest  thread  is  made  r  the 
fibres  of  flax  cleansed  and  combed  for  the 
spinner. 

Flaxcomb,  fliks'k^.  s.  The  instru- 
ment with  which  the  fibres  of  flax  are 
cleansed  from  the  brittle  parts. 

Flaxdressbr,  flftks'dr£s-8Jkr.  s.  He 
that  prepares  flax  for  the  spinner. 

Flaxen,  fl&kVn.  a.  (103).  Made  of 
flax;  fiur,  lone,  and  flowing. 

Flaxweejd,  flaks^w^M.  s.  A  plant. 

To  Flay,  fl4.  v.  a.  (221).  To  strip  off 
the  skin ;  to  take  ofl"  the  skin  or  sivface 
of  any  thing. 

Xj^  There  is  a  common  pronunciation  of  this 
word  as  if  spelled/ea,  rhyming  with  «ea, 
which  is  every  day  growing  more  vulgar. 

Flayer,  fli'Ar.  s.  He  that  strips  the 
skin  off"  any  thing. 

Flea,  fi^.  s.  A  small  insect,  remarka- 
ble for  its  afplity  in  leaping. 

To  Flea^A^.  v.  a.  To  clean  from  fleas. 

Fleabane,  fl^'bine.  s.  A  plant. 

Fleabite,  fl^'bkc.  >  p   . 

Fleabitino,  fl^^l-tkig.  5  ®'  ^^ 
marks  caused  by  fleas ;  a  small  hurt  or 
painlike  that  caused  by  the  sting  of  a  flea. 

Fleabitten,  fl^1>lt-rn.  a.  (103). 
Stung  bv  fleas ;  mean,  worthless. 

Flear,  fi<ike.  Sf  A  small  lock,  thread, 
or  twist. 

Fleam,  fi^me.  s^  An  instrument  used 
\o  bi^ed  cattle. 

Fleawpj^t,  fl^'wdrt.  9.  A  plant. 

To  Flear,  fi^ke.  v.  a.  To  spot»  to 
streak,  to  stripe,  to  dapple. 

To  Flecker,  fl^k'&r.  v.  a.  To  spot, 
to  mark  with  strokes  or  toy(dies. 

Fled,  Add.  The  preterit  and  participle 
of  Flee. 

Fledge,  fiMje.  a.  Full-feathered,  able 

to  fly. 
To  Fledge,  flddje.  v.  a.  To  fiimi^ 

with  wings,  to  supply  with  feathers. 
To  Flee,  fl6*.  v.  n.  Pret.  Fled.  T« 
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AiB  from  (knger,  to  hftve  rtcounq  to 

.  shelter. 

Flkece  fi^^se.  8*  As  much  wool  as  is 
shorn  from  one  sbe«p. 

To  Fl££cs,  fi£^.  v.  a.  To  clip  the 
ileece<  of  a  theep ;  to  strip,  to  plunder^  as 
a  sheep  is  robbed  of  its  wool. 

Fleeced,  fli^st.  a.  (359)«  Having 
fleeces  of  wool 

Fleecy,  flc6's6«  a.  Woolly,  covered 
with  wooV 

To  i  LEER,  fi^dr.  ▼.  n.  To  mock,  to 
gibe,  to  jest  with  iasolence  and  contempt ; 
to  leer,  to  grin. 

Fleer,  fl^dr.  s.  Mockery  expressed 
either  in  wofds  or  looks ;  a  decei^ul  grin 
of  civility. 

FLEERER,fl^^r'Ar.s.  (98).  A  mocker, 
a  fawner. 

Fleet,  fl^et  s.  A  company  of  ships, 
aBwry. 

Fleet,  fl^^.  s.  A  creek,  an  inlet  of 
water. 

Fl:eet*  fliit.  a.  Swift  of  pace,  quick, 
nimble,  active ;  skimming  the  surface. 

To  h  leet,  flWt  V.  n;  To  fly  swiftly, 
to  vanish ;  to  be  in  a  transient  state. 

To  1-  LEET.  fli^t.  V.  a.  To  skim  the 
water ;  to  live  mcprily,  or  pass  tanc  away 
lightly. 

Fleetly,  fl^At'l^. ad.  Swiftly,  nimbly, 
with  swift  pace. 

Fleetness,  fl^^t'n^s.  s.  SwKtness  of 
course,  nimbleness,  celerity. 

Flesh,  fl^h.s.  The  body  distinguished 
^om  the  s«iul ;  the  muscles  distinguished 
from  the  sWn,  bones,  tendons ;  animal  food 
disting^hed  from  vegetable ;  the  body  of 
beasts  or  birds  used  in  food,  distinct  from 
^shes ;  animal  nature ;  carnality,  corporal 
appetites  j  near  relation ;  the  outward  or 
literal  sense.  The  Orientals  termed  the 
immediate  or  literal  signification  of  any 
orccept  or  type  The  Flesh,  and  the  re- 
mote or  typical  meaning  The  Spirit  This 
IS  frequent  in  St.  Paul's  fipistles. 

To  Flesh,  fl^sh.  v.  a.  To  imitate;  to 
harden ;  to  establish  m  any  practice  $  to 
glut,  to  satiate. 

Fleshcolour,  fi^h'kAl-^.  s.  The 
colour  of  Jesh.  ^ 

Flbshfly,  fl^h'fll.  8.  A  fly  that  feeds 
upon  flesh,  and  deposiu  her  eggs  in  it. 

Fleshhook,  fl^h^hddk.  s.  A  hook  to 
draw  fleah  from  the  caldron. 

Flesh  less,  fl^shl^s.  a .  Without  flesh . 

Fleshliness,  fl&shl^*n^. 
passions  or  aflietites. 


Fleshly,  fl^hl^.  a.  Corporeal;  car* 

nal;  animal,  not  vesetable. 
Flesh  ME  at,  fl^sh'm^te.  s.    Animal 

food,  the  flesh  of  animals  prepared  ibr  fboa. 
Flbshment,  flesh'mtot,  s.  Eagerness 

gained  by  a  successful  initiattoo. 
Fleshmokger,    fl^sh'miing'*g{br.    a. 

One  who  deals  in  flesh,  a  pimp. 
Fleshpot,  fi^sh'p6t.  s.   A  vessel  in 

which  flesh  is  cooked^  tbenee  plenty  of 

flesh. 
FLESHquAKE,  flfsh^kwikc.  4»  A  tre- 
mor of  the  body. 
Fleshy,  fiesh^g.  a.    Plump,  full  of 

flesh;  pulpous. 
FLEw,flft.  (265).  Theprcteiitof  Tofly, 
Flew,  flA.  s.    The  large  chaps  of  a 

deep-mouthed  hound. 
Flewed,  fliide.  a.  (363).     Chapped, 

mouthed. 
Flexanimous,    fl^kfi-an'^*mAs.      a. 

Having  power  to  change  the  disposition 

of  the  mind, 
r  lbxibility,  fl^ksH^-bil'i-t^.  «•  iTlie 

quality  of  admitting  \o  be  bent,  pliancy; 

easiness  to  be  persuaded,  compliance. 
FLExiBLE,fl£k8'^4)Ka.^405).  Possible 

to  be  bent,  pliant  (complymg,  obsequious ; 

ductile,  manageable ;  that  mav  be  accom* 

modated  to  various  forms  and  purposes. 
1  LEXIBLEKESS,  fiic;ks'^-bl-nes.  a.  Pos- 
sibility to  be  bent,  easiness  to  be  bents 

obsequiousness,    compliance;   duetilityp 

manageableness. 
i'LExiLE,  fl^kslL  a.  (140).    Pliant, 

easily  bent,  obsequious  to  any  power  or 

impidse. 
1  LEXiON,  fldk^shiln.   s.     The  act  of 

bending;  a  double,  a  bending;   a  tora 

towards  any  part  or  quarter. 
I'LEXOR,  fleks'6r.  s.  (166).  The  gene- 
ral name  of  the  muscles  wbich  act  in 

contracting  the  joints. 
Flexuous,    fl4k'sh6-As*    a.     (452). 

Winding,  tortuous ;  variable,  not  steady. 
Flexure,  flik'sh^re.  s.  The  form  or 

direction  in  which  any  thing  b  bent ;  the 

act  of  bending ;  the  part  bent,  the  joint ; . 

obsequious  or  servile  cringe. 
To  Flicker,  flik'di-.  v.  a.   To  flutter, 

toplay  the  wings. 
Flier,  fll'Ar.  s.  (98).    A  ftigitive,  a 

runaway;  that  part  of  a  machine  which, 

by  being  put  into  a  more  vspid  motion  than 

the  iMlier  parts,  equadizes  atid  regidittes 

the  motion  of  the  rest 
Carnal  Flight,  fllte*:d.  (395).  The  act  of  fly- 
I    ing  or  nihnii^  from  danger;  the  act  of 
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bfr  means  ol  wingB  s  a  ik>ok  of  birds  flying 
to|peth/er,  the  birds  producedm  the  same 
•esson,  as  the  harvest  flight  of  pigeons ;  a 
VDJIey,  a  shower  ( the  space  passed  by  flj- 
ing^  heat  of  imagination,  sally  of  the  souL 

Flicjhty,  fll'ti.  su  Fleeting,  swift; 
wild*  full  (^imaginatioii. 

FLiMst,  film^z^.  a.  Weldi^  feeble; 
mean,  sjMritless,  without  foi«e. 

To  FuNCH,  iUnsh.  ▼.  n.  To  shrink 
ftom  any  suffering  or  undertaking. 

Flincher,  fllnsh^Ar.  s.  He  who 
shrinks  or  fails  in  any  lAatter. 

To  Fniic,  fltog.  V.  a.  Pret.  Flung ;  P«ut . 
Flung  or  Flang.  To  east  from  the  hand,  to 
throw;  to  dart,  to  cast  with  violence « to 
scatter ;  to  drive  bv  violence  ;  to  cast  re- 
proach ;  to  flinf  donn,  to  demolish,  to 
fujfi  I  to  fling  oft,  to  baile  in  the  chase. 

To  Fling,  fling,  v.  n.  I'o  flounce  to 
wince,  to  fly  into  fioient  motions ;  to  fling 
out,  tc^grow  unruly  or  outrageous. 

Flixg,  fling,  s.  A  throw,  a  cast;  a 
gibe,  a  sneer,  a  contemptuous  remariL 

FuvcftR,  ftlng'ik'.  s.  (409).  He  who 
throws. 

Flint,  flint,  s.  A  kind  of  stone  used 
in  flreloeks ;  any  thing  emineoUj  or  pro* 
verbiaJly  htfd. 

Flinty,  BWi.  a.  Made  of  flint, 
strong ;  haixl  of  heart,  inexorable. 

Flip,  flip,  s*  A  liquor  much  used  in 
ships,  made  by  mixing  beer  with  iqurits 
and  sugar.    A  eaat  vrard. 

Flippant,  fUp'pAnt.  a.  Nimble, 
moveable :  it  is  used  only  of  the  act  of 
speech  ( pert,  talkative. 

Flippantly,  flip'pftnt-l^.  ad.  In  a 
flowing,  prating  way. 

To  Flirt,  flflrt.  v.  a.  (108).  To 
throw  anf  thing  with  a  ^ck  elsstick 
motion ;  to  m&ve  with  quickness. 

To  Flirt,  flArt.  v.  n.  To  jeer,  to 
gibe  one ;  to  run  about  perpetually,  to  be 
unsteady  and  fluttering;  to  coquet  with 
men. 

FLiRTyfldrL  s.  A  quick  elastick  mo- 
tion; a  sudden  trick;  a  pert  hussey;  a 
coquette. 

Flirtation,  fi^-tA^shAn.  s.  A  quick 
sprightly- molioD ;  coquetry. 

To  Flit,  flk.  ▼.  n.  To  fly  away ;  to 
remove ;  to  flutter  i  to  be  flux  or  unstable. 

Flitcb,  filuh.  B.  The  side  of  a  hog 
salted  and  cured. 

FLiTTRRHovsK^flit^Ar-m^^ise.s.  The 
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Flitting,  fiit^ting.  a.    An  offence,  a 

fault,  a  flying  away. 
Flix,  fllks.  s.    Down,  fur,  soft  hair. 
To  Float,  flAte.   v.  n.  (295).     To 

swim  on  the  surface  of  the  water ;  to  pass 

with  a  light  irregular  course. 
To  Float,  fl6te.  v.  a.    To  cover  with 


Float,  fl6tc.  s.  The  act  of  flowmg ; 
an}^  body  so  contrived  or  formed  as  to 
swim  on  the  water;  the  cork  or  quill  by 
which  the  angler  discovers  the  bite. 

Floaty,  fl6't£.  a.  Buoyant  and  swim- 
ming a-top. 

Flock,  fl6k.  s.  A  company  of  birds 
or  beasts;  a  company  of  sheeivdistinguish- 
edfrom  herds,  which  are  oroxen ;  abody 
of  men ;  a  lock  of  wool. 

To  Flock,  fl6k.  v.  n.  To  gather  in 
crowds  or  large  numbers. 

To  Flog,  fl6g.  v.  a.    To  lash,  to  whip. 

Flood,  flAd.  s.  (308).  A  body  of 
water;  a  deluge,  an  inundation;  flow, 
flux,  not  ebb ;  catamenia. 

To  Flood,  flfld.  v.  a.  To  deluge,  to 
cover  with  waters. 

FLboDCATE,  fli^d'g&te.  s.  Gate  or 
shutter  by  which  the  watercourse  is  clos- 
ed or  opened  at  pleasure. 

Flook,  fld6k.  s.  (306).  The  broad 
part  of  the  anchor  whidi  takes  hold  of  the 
ground. 

Floor,  flArc.  s.  (310).  The  pave- 
ment ;  that  part  of  a  room  on  which  we 
tread ;  a  siorv,  a  flight  of  rooms. 

To  Floor,  flAre.  v.  a.  To  cover  the 
bottom  with  a  floor. 

Flooring,  fl&'rbg.  s.  Bottom,  floor- 
To  Flop,  fl6p.  v.  a.  To  clap  the 
wings  with  noise. 

Floral,  fi6'rkL  a.  Relating  to  Flon^ 
or  to  flowers. 

Florkrce,  fl6r^tose.  s.  A  kind  of 
ckfth ;  a  kind  of  wine. 

Floret,  fl6'r6t,  s.  A  small  imperfect 
^ower. 

Florid,  flArld.  a.  (544).  Productive 
of  flowers,  covered  with  flowers ;  bright 
in  colour,  flushed  with  red;  embellislMed, 
splendid. 

Floridity,  fl^-rld'^-C^.  s.  Freshness 
of  colour. 

FL0RiDV£ss,fi6r'ld-n£s.  s-  Freshness 
of  coloiy ;  embettishmettt,  ambitious  ele- 
gance. 

Flqrif£rous,  fl6-rlf£&Hr^.  a.  (518). 
Productive  (^flowers. 
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FtoitiK,  fl6r'in*  s.  A  coin  first  made 
by  the  Florentines.  That  of  Germany  is 
four  shillings  and  six-pence,  that  of  Spun 
four  shillings  and  four-pence  half-^nny, 
tKat  of  Palermo  and  Sicily  two  shilling 
and  six-pence,  that  of  Hollsnd  two  shil- 
ling^ sterlinr. 

Florist,  flAVisU  s.  A  cultivator  of 
flowers. 

(j3»  Why  we  should  pronounce  JIon><  and/to- 
ret  with  the  long  o,  unAfioridmAJloHn  with 
the  short  sound  of  that  letter,  cannot  easily 
be  guessed.  They  are  sU  from  the  same 
original,  are  all  anglicised,  and  consist  but 
of  two  sjilables ;  and  the  only  tiling  that 
can  be  gathered  irom  them  is,  the  uncer- 
tainty of  arguing  from  the  Latin  quantity 
to  ours.  See  Drama,  and  Principles, 
No.  544. 

Flohulent,  £61^6-1^1.  a.  Flowery, 
blossoming. 

Flosculous,  fl68lrfl-1^8»  a.  Compos- 
ed of  flowers. 

To  FtoTE,  fl6tc.  V.  a.    To  skim. 

ToFLOUNCE,fl6(inse.  v.n.(312).  To 
move  with  violence  in  the  water  or  mire  ; 
to  move  With  weight  and  tumult ;  to  move 
with  passionate  agitation. 

To  Flounce,  fl6£nse.  v.  a.  To  deck 
with  flounces. 

Flounce,  fl6i!inse.  s.  Any  thing  sew 
ed  to  tlie  garment,  and  hanging  loose,  so 
as  to  swell  and  shake  ;  a  furbelow. 

Floundk.e,  fl66n'dAr.  s.  (312).  The 
name  of  a  small  flat  fish. 

To  Flounder,  floin'dAr.  v.  n.  To 
struggle  with  violent  andirregidar  motions. 

Flour,  fl6{ir.  a.  The  edible  part  of 
com,  or  any  grain  reducible  to  powder. 

(0*  This  word  spelled  in  tliis  manner  is  not 
in  Johnson,  though  nothing  seems  better 
settled  by  custom  than  this  distinction  in 
the  spelling  between  this  word  and  the 
^ofver  of  a  plant.  That  words  written  alike 
ought  not  to  be  sounded  diflerently  in  order 
to  signifydiiferent  things,lias  been  proved, 
H  is  presumed,  under  Uie  word  Bowl  : 
but  that  words  signifying  difierent  things, 
Hiough  soimded  alike,  ought  to  be  writ- 
ten differently,  seems  evident  from  the  ne- 
ccsbity  there  is  of  making  words  which 
are  the  signs  of  ideas  as  diflbrent  as  the 
ideas  themselves.  In  Uie  former  case  we 
do  not  know  to  pronounce  the  word  j9md, 
till  we  have  iu  meaning  fixed  by  what  fol. 
lows ;  in  the  latter,  though  the  ear  is  not 
sure  of  the  idea  till  it  has  heard  the  con- 
text,  the  eye  in  reading  is  at  no  loas  for  the 
meaning  of  the  word,  nor  are  the  organs  in 
suspense  how  to  pronounce  it.  The  want 
ef  a  difierent  sound  to  express  a  Afferent 


idea  is  an  imperfeetion  of  the  lanetxage  in 
both  cases ;  but  the  want  of  a  different 
nuurk  to  express  difference  of  idea  to  the 
eye,  would  be  a  double  imperfection. 
To  Flourish,  flAr'rlsh.  v.  n.  (314). 
To  be  in  vigour,  not  to  fade ;  to  be  in  a 
prosperous  state  { to  use  florid  langua^; 
to  describe  various  figures  by  intersecting 
lines ;  to  boast,  to  brag  s  in  musick,  to  play 
some  prelude. 

To  Flourish,  flfir^rlsh.  v.  a.  To 
adorn  witl)  vegetable  beauty;  to  adorn 
with  figures  of  needle-work ;  to  move  any 
^ing  in  quick  circles  or  vibrations  ;  to 
adorn  ^ith  embellishments  of  language. 

Flourish,  iltlir'nsh.  s.  Bravery,  beau- 
ty ;  an  ostentatious  embellisluneat,  ambi- 
tious  copiousness ;  figures  fiirmed  by  lines 
curiously  or  wantonly  drawn. 

FLouRisHER,fliir'rish-Ar.  s*  One  that 
is  in  prime  or  in  prosperity. 

To  Flout,  fl66t.  v.  a.  (312).  To 
mock,  to  insult,  to  treat  with  mocker}'  and 
contempt 

To  Flout,  Ehtt.  x,  n.  To  practise 
mockery,  to  behare  with  contempt 

Flout,  fi6{lt.  s.     A  mock,  an  insult. 

FL0UTER,fl6(it'{ir.  8.    One  who  jeers. 

To  Flow,  £16.  v.  n.  (324).  To  run  or 
apread  as  water  i  to  run,  opposed  to  stand- 
ing waters  ;  to  rise,  not  to  ebb  ;  to  melt; 
to  proceed,  to  issue  ;  to  glide  smooUily, 
as  a  flowing  period  ;  to  write  smoothly, 
to  speak  volubly;  to  be  copious,  to  be 
fiiU ;  to  hang  loose  and  waving. 

To  Flow,  fl6.  v.  a.  To  overflow,  to 
deluge. 

Flow,  fl6.  s.     The  rise  of  the  water, 

'  not  the  ebb ;  a  sndden  plenty  or  abun- 
dance ;  a  stream  of  diction. 

:  LOWER,  fl6(i'6r.  8.  (y8)(323).  The 
part  of  a  plant  which  contains  the  seeds  i 
an  omament,an  embellishmentithe  prime, 
the  flourishing  part }  tlie  edible  part  of 
com,  the  meal;  tlie  most  excellent  or 
valuable  part  of  any  thine. 

Flower-dk-luce,  fi6{riir-d^-ltse'.  s. 
A  bulbous  iris. 

To  Flower,  fldi'ftr.  v.  n.  To  be  in 
flower,  to  be  in  blossom ;  to  be  in  the  prime, 
to  flourisli ;  to  froth,  to  ferment,  to  mantle  i 
to  conoe  as  cream  horn  the  suHace. 

To  Flower,  flii^i'Ar.  v.  a.  To  adorn 
with  fictitious  or  imitated  flowers. 

Floweret,  fl6(l'6r-4t  ».  A  flower; 
a  small  flower. 

Flower-garden,  fl6&^dr-g4rd*D.  6. 
A  gaiden  in  which  flowers  are  princi- 
pally cultivated. 
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Flowxrixrss,  fl6(i'iir-d-n£8.  s.  The 
state  of  abounding  in  flovera ;  floridneai 
ofapeech. 

Flowsrinobush,  fi6{i'Ar-lng-b(Lah.  s. 
A  plant. 

Flowery,  £l6(i'fir-^.  a.  Full  of  flowers, 
adorned  -miti  flowers  real  or  iictitioua. 

ELowiNOLY,flA'ing-16.  ad.  Witlivolu- 
bilitf»  with  abundance. 

Flowk,  flAke.  a.  A  flounder. 

Ftowir,fltoe.  Participle  of  Fly,orFlee. 
Gone  away,  escaped ;  pufled,  elate. 

FtucTUAMT,fl^'Uh6-4nt.  a.  (461), 
.  Wavering,  uncertun. 

To  Fluctuate, Mk'tshi-dte.  y.n.  To 
rott  to  and  again  as  water  in  agitation ;  to 
float  backward  and  forward;  to  move 
with  uncertain  and  hasty  motion ;  to  be  in 
an  uncertain  state ;  to  be  irresolute. 

Fluctuation,    flAk^tsh&-&'shAn.    s. 

The  alternate  motion  of  the  water ;  un- 
certainty, indetermination. 
Flus,  fl&.  8.  (335).  A  small  pipe  or 

chimney  to  convey  air;  soft  down  or  fur. 
Fluency,  fl(i'ftn-sd.  s.  The  quality  of 

flowing,  smoothness ;  readiness,  copious- 
ness, volubility. 
FtUEKT,  flu'^nt.  a.    Liqtiid;  flowing, 

in  motion,  in  flux ;  roady,  copious,  voluble. 
Fluent,  flu^ent.  s.  Stream,  running 

water. 
Fluid,  fiAld.  a.  Having  parts  easily 

separable,  not  solid. 
Fluid,  fl^^d.  s.  In  physick,  an  animal 

juice ;  any  thine  that  flows. 
Fluidity,  fl6-id'd-t6.  s.    The  quality 

in  bodies  opposite  to  solidity. 
Fluid  NESS,  fl4'id-n^s.  s.  That  quality 

in  bodies  of^site  to  stability. 
Flummery,  flfim'Ar  ^.    s.    A  kind  of 

food  made  by  coagulation  of  wheat-flour 

or  oat-meaL 
Flung,  fiAng.  Participle  and  Preterit 

of  Fling. 
Fluor,  fl4'6r.  s.  (166).  A  fluid  state ; 

catamenia. 
Flurry,  fl^r'r^.  s.    A  gust  or  storm 

of  wind,  a  hasty  blast ;  hrm-y. 
To  Flush,  flAsh.  v.  n.  To  flow  with 

violence ;  to  come  in  haste ;  to  glow  in  the 

skin. 
To  FxusH,  flfish,  V.  a.  To  colour,  to 

redden  j  to  elate,  to  elevate. 
Fi-usM,  fliah.  a.  Fresh,  fiill  of  vigour ; 

afllKient,  abounding. 
F^usHjfi^sh.s.  Aftlux,  sudden  impulse, 

violent  flow ;  cards  all  of  a  sort. 
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To  Fluster,  flAs'tAr.  v.  a.  To  make 
hot  and  rosy  with  drinking. 

Flute,  finite,  s.  A  musical  pipe,  a  pipe 
Mrith  stops  for  the  Angers ;  a  channel  or 
flirrow  in  a  pillar. 

To  Flute,  finite,  v.  a.  To  cut  columns 
into  hollows. 

To  Flutter,  flAt'tAr.  v.  n.  (98).  To 
take  short  flights  with  ereat  agitation  of 
the  wings ;  to  move  with  great  show  and. 
bustle ;  to  be  moved  with  quick  vibrntions 
to  undulation ;  to  move  irregularly. 

To  Flutter,  flfit'tiir.  v.  a.  To  drive 
in  disorder,  like  a  flock  of  birds  suddenly 
roused ;  to  hurry  the  mind ;  to  disorder 
the  position  of  any  thing. 

Flutter,  fliit'tiir.  s.  Hurry,  tumuh, 
disorder  of  mind ;  confusion,  irregularily, 

Fluviatick,  fli-vd-dtlk.  a.  Bek)ng- 
ing  to  rivers. 

FLUx,flAks.  s.  The  act  of  flowing;  any 
flow  or  issue  of  matter;  dysentery,  dis- 
ease  in  which  tlie  bowels  are  excoriated 
and  bleed,  bloody  flux ;  concourse  ;  influ-' 
ence ;  the  state  of  being  mehed ;  that 
which  mingled  with  a  body  makes  it  melt 

Flux,  fl^iks.  a.  Unconstant,  not  dura- 
ble, maintained  by  a  constant  succession 
of  parts. 

To  i^Lux,  flAks.  V,  a.  To  melt;  to  sali^ 
vate,  to  evacuate  by  spitting. 

FLUxiLiTY,fldks-ir6-t^.  s.  Easiness  of 
separation  of  parts. 

Fluxion,  flAk.'shfin.  s.  The  act  of 
flowing ;  the  matter  that  flows ;  in  matbe- 
maticks,  the  arithmetick  or  analysis  of 
infinitely  small  variable  quantities. 

To  Fly,  fli.  v.  n.  Pret.  Flew  or  Fled. 
Part  Fled  or  Flown.  To  move  through 
the  air  with  wings ;  to  pass  t|ut>ugh  the 
air;  to  pass  away;  to  pass  swinly;  to 
spring  witli  violence,  to  fall  on  suddenly ; 
t«  move  with  rapiditf ;  to  burst  asunder 
with  a  sudden  explosion;  to  break,  tar 
shiver ;  to  run  away,  to  attempt  to  escape ; 
to  fly  in  the  face,  to  insuh,  to  act  in  defi- 
ance ;  to  fly  off,  to  revolt;  to  Hy  out,  t» 
burst  into  passion ;  to  bi*eak  out  into  li*^ 
cense,  to  start  violently  Irom  any  direc- 
tion ;  to  let  fly,  to  discharge. 

To  Fly,  fli.  v.  a.  To  shun,  to  avoids  to 
decline;  to  refuse  association  witli;  to 
quit  by  flight ;  to  attack  by  a  bird  of  j^vy. 

Fly,  fli.  s.  A  small  winged  insect;  that 
part  of  a  machine  which,  being  put  into  a 
quick  motion,  regulates  tlie  rest ;  Fly  in 
a  compass,  that  which  points  how  the 
wind  blows. 

To  Flyblow,  flilild.  v.  a.  To  taint 
with  flies,  to  All  with  maggots. 
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Fltboat,  fli'bAte.  s.  A  kind  of  vesael 

nimble  and  light  for  sauiing. 
FLYCATgB£R,fU'kitah-m*.  s.  One  that 

hunts  flies. 
Flyer,  fli'Ar.  s.  (98).  One  that  flies  or 

nms  away ;  one  that  uses  wings ;  the  fly 

of  a  jack. 
To  FlyyisH,  fli'flsh.  v.m*To  angle 

with  a  hook  baited  with  a  fly. 
FoAL,fMc.  8.  (395).  The  offspring  of 

of  a  tnare,  or  other  beast  of  burden. 
To  Foal,  f6le.  v.  a.  To  bi-ing  forth  a 

foal. 
Foal  BIT,  f&Ie'blt.  s.  A  plant. 
Foam,  f6me.  s.  (295^1  The  white  sub- 
stance which  agitation  or  fermentation 

gatliers  on  the  top  of  liquors,  froth,  spume. 
To  Foam,  f6me.  v.  n.  To  froth,  to  ga- 
ther foam ;  to  be  in  a  rage,  to  be  violently 

agitated. 
Foamy,  f&'m^.  a.  Covered  with  fisam, 

frothy. 
For,  fob,  s.  A  small  pocket. 
To  Fob,  f6b.  v.  a.  To  cheat,  to  trick,  to 

defraud ;  to  fob  off;  to  shift  off,  to  put 

aside  with  an  artifice. 
Foe  AL,f&'kdl.  a.  (88).  Belonging  to  the 

focus. 
Focus,  f6'k^s.  8.  The  poipt  where  the 

rays  are  collected  by  a  burning  glass ;  the 

point  in  the  axis  of  a  lens,  where  the  rays 

meet  and  cross  each  other ;  a certainpoint 

in  the  axis  of  a  curve. 
FoDOER,  f6d'ddr.  s.  Dry  food  stored  up 

for  cattle  a^^ainst  winter. 
To  Fodder,  fM'dftr.  r.  a.    To  feed 

with  dry  food. 
FoDDER£R,  f6d'dilir«rAr.  s.    He  who 

fodders  cattle. 
Fob,  f6.  s.  (296).  An  enemy  in  war ; 

a  persecutor,  an  enemy  in  common  life ; 

an  opponent,  an  ill-wisher. 
Foemak,  f6^mAn.  s.  Enemy  in  war. 

Foetus,  f&'t^s.  s.  (396).  The  child  in 
the  womb  after  it  is  perfectly  formed. 

foe,  fog.  8.  A  thick  mist,  a  moist  dense 
vapour  near  the  surfiice  of  the  land  or 
water ;  afterg^rass. 

Foggily,  f^g'gM^.  ad.  (383).  Mistily, 
darkly,  cloudily. 

FoGGiNEss,  f6g'g^^^.  s.  The  state 
of  being  daxk  or  misty,  cloudiness,  misti- 
ness. 

FoGGY,C&g'g^.  a.  (383).  Misty, ck>udy, 
dark ;  cloudy  in  understanding,  dull. 

FoH,  f6fa  1  interject.  An  interjection  cf 
abhorrenqe. 


Foible,  f&A'M.  s.  (399)  (405).  A  wtak 

side,  a  blind  tide. 
To  Foil,  f6il.  v.a.  To  put  to  the  wont, 

to  defeat  ' 

Foil  f6il.  s.  (399).  A  defeat,  aniscar- 

riage ;  leaf,  gilding ;  something  of  another 

colour  near  which  jewels  are  set  to  raise 

their  lustre ;  a  blunt  sword  used  in  fendqg. 
FoiLER,  fdll'dr.  8.  One  who  has  gained 

advantage  over  another. 
To  1  oiN,  f6m.  V.  n.  (399).  Topuah  ia 

fencing. 
FoisoN,  f^^'z'n.  s.  (170).  Plenty,  abim- 

dance. 

To  Foist,  f6Ut.  t.  a,  (399).  To  insert 
by  forgerv. 

Fold,  f&ld.  s.  The  ground  in  which 
sheep  are  confined  { the  place  where  sheep 
are  housed ;  the  flock  of  sheep ;  a  limit,  a 
boundary;  a  double,  a  complication,  one 
ptart  added  to  another :  from  the  foregoing 
signification  is  derived  the  use  of  Fold 
in  composition.  Fold  signifies  the  same 
4{ttanti^  added,  as  twenigrfdd»  twenty 
times  repeated. 

To  Fold,  f6ld.  ▼.  a.  To  shut  sheep  in 
the  fold  i  to  double,  to  compUcate  i  to  in- 
close, to  include,  to  shut 

To  Fold,  f&ld.  v.n.  To  close  over  ano- 
ther of  the  sam^  kind. 

i-oLiACEous,  f6-l^-A^fth(bi.  a.' Consist- 
ing  of  lamina  or  leaves. 

Foliage,  f61^-Adje.  a*  (90).  Leaves, 
tufts  of  leaves. 

To  Foliatb,  fA'l^«Ate.  v.  a.  To  beat 
mto  lamjnas  or  leaves! 

i'  oLi  ATioN,  f64£-&'shAn.  s.  The  act  of 
beating  into  thin  leaves ;  the  flower  of  a 
plant. 

FoLiATURE,  f&1^4-t8hAre.  s.  The 
state  of  being  hammered  into  leaves. 

Folio,  fAl^-^.  s.  A  large  book,  of 
which  the  pages  are  formed  by  a  sheet  of 
paper  once  doubled, 

Folk,  f6ke.  s.  People,  in  fiuniliar  Ian* 
gaage ;  nations,  mankind. 

•jC/"  Notwithstanding  this  word  is  origiiially 
plural,  our  language  is  so  Uttle  used  to  a 
plural  without  «,  that  FoUs  may  now  bts 
acoomited  the  best  orthography,  as  it  ia 
certainly  the  only  current  pronunciation. 

Follicle,  foFl^-kl.  s,  (405).  A  cavity 
in  any  body  with  strong  coats  i  a  capsuU^ 
r  seed-vessel. 

To  Follow,  f&FlA.  v.  a.  (3^7).  To  go 
afier,  not  before,  or  side  by  side }  to  at* 
tend  as  a  dependent ;  to  pursue  <  to  succeed 
in  order  of  timet  to  be  oonsequeiitial^  as 
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efiects;  to  imitate^  to  copy;  toobey»  to 
observe ;  to  attend  to,  to  be  busied  vrith. 

To  Follow,  ftl'lA.  v.  n.  To  come 
after  another ;  to  be  posterior  in  time ;  to 
be  consequential ;  to  continue  endeavours. 

Follower,  f6ri6-ftr.  s.  One  who 
comes  after  another,  not  before  him,  or 
side  by  side ;  a  dependant ;  an  attendiait » 
an  associate ;  an  imitator;  a  copyer. 

Folly,  ttll^.  s.  Want  of  understand- 
ing', weaknesa  of  intellect ;  criminal  weak- 
ness, depravi^of  mind ;  act  of  ne^^Ugence 
Or  passion  unbecoming  wisdom. 

ToFoMtNT,f6-mtot'.v.a.  Tocherish 
with  heat ;  to  bathe  with  warm  lotions ;  to 
encour^pe,  to  support,  to  cherish. 

Foment ATioK,  t6*m&i-t&'sh{in.  s.  A 
fomentation  is  partial  bathing,  called  alio 
stuping;  the  lotion  prepared  to  foment 
the  parts. 

ToHEKTE^jShmtDft&r.  %.  Aneiicour- 
ager,  a  supporter. 

Fovi»>£5nd.a.  Foolish,  silly ;  foolishly 
tender^injudieioualy  indulgent;  pleased 
in  too  great  a  degree,  foolishly  delighted. 

To  FosBLE,  I6n'dl.  v.  a.  (405).  To 
treat  with  great  indulgence,  to  caress,  to 
codcer. 

PovoLER,  f6n'dl4r.  s.  One  who  fon- 
dles. 

FoKDLiNG,  fAn'dl»lng.  s.  A  person  or 
thing  much  fondled  or  caressed,  some* 
thing  remded  imth  great  affection. 

FoiTDLT,  fendl^.  ad.  Foolishly,  weak- 
ly ;  with  great  or  extreme  tenderness. 

FovDVESs,  fAnd'n^s.  s.  Foolishness, 
weakness:  foolish  tenderness;  tender 
passian ;  unreasonable  liking. 

Font,  f  Ant.  s.  A  stone  vessel  in  which 
the  water  for  holy  baptism  is  contained 
in  the  church. 

Food,  fAdd.  s,  (10)  (306).  Victuals, 
provision  for  the  mouth ;  any  thing  that 
noorishcB. 

FoooFUL,  fAAd'ftl.  a.  Fruitful,  full 
offood.  * 

Fool,  fAAl.  s«  (3<>6).  One  to  whom 
nature  has  denied  reason,  a  natural,  an 
idiot ;  in  Scripture,  a  wicked  man ;  a  term 
•findigni^  and  reproach ;  one  who  coun- 
terieita  i<my,  a  bufiboh^  a  jester. 

To  Fool,  fAA!.  v.  n.  To  trifle,  to  play. 
To  FpOL,  fAAK  V.  a.    To  treat  with 

contempt,  to  disappc^nt,  to  frustrate ;  to 

infatuate ;  to  ch^t. 
FooLB0RN,f4iU^ll}Am.  a»   Foolish  from 

the  birth. 
Foolery,  fMl'tr-^.  s.  (557\    JUbit- 


ual  folly ;  an  act  of  foUy ;  trifling  pMte< 
tice  ;  object  of  folly. 

Foolharoiness,  fAAI«h&r^d^-n£8.  s. 
Mad  rashness. 

Foolhardy,  fAAi-h&r'd^.  a.  DariJig 
without  judgement,  madly  adventurous. 

Fooltrap,  fAArtrftp.  s.  A  snare  to 
catch  fools  in. 

Foolish,  fAAl'lsh,  a.  Void  of  under- 
standing,  weak  of  intellect ;  imprudent, 
indiscreet ;  in  Scripture,  wicked,  sinful. 

Foolishly,  fAAl'lshJ^.  ad.  Weakly, 
without  understanding;  in  Scripture^ 
wickedly. 

Foolishness,  fAAl'ish-n^s.  s.  Folly, 
want  of  understanding ;  foolish  practice, 
actual  deviation  from  the  right 

FooT,f(it.  s.  Plur.  Feet.  (307).  The 
part  upon  which  we  stand ;  that  by  which 
any  thing  is  supported ;  the  lower  part, 
the  base ;  infantry;  state,  character,  con- 
dition ;  scheme,  plan,  settlement ;  a  cer- 
tain  number  of  syllables  constituting  a 
distinct  part  of  averse;  a  measure  con- 
taining twelve  inches ;  step« 

To  Foot,  f4t.  y.  n.  (307).  To  dance,. 

to  tread  wantonly,  to  trip ;  to  walk,  not 

ride. 
To  Foot,  Hit.  v.  a.  To  spurn,  to  kick ; 

to  tread. 
Football,  fCit-bilh  s.    A  ball  driven 

by  the  foot 
F^otboy,  fAt'bA^.  s.  A  low  menial,  an 

•attendant  in  livery. 
Footbridge,  f4t1>rldje.  s*    A  bridge 

on  which  passengers  walk. 
FdoTCLOTH,  fftt'klA^A.  s.    A  sumptcr 

cloth. 
Foothold,  f6t'hAld.  a.   Space  to  bold 

the  foot 
Footing,  ftt'tlng.  s.    Ground  for  the 

foot ;  foundation,  basis,  support ;  tread, 

walk ;  dance  %  entrance,  begmning,  esta« 

bUslunent ;  state,  con4ition,  settlement 
Footlicker,  f&t'lik-Ar.  s.    A  slave,  a 

humble  fawner. 
Footman,  ft&t'mftn.  s.  (88),    A  soldier 

that  marches  and  fights  on  foot]  a  low 

menial  servant  in  livery ;  one  who  prac- 
tises to  walk  or  run. 
FooTMANSHir,  f6t'm&n^hlp.  s.    The 
'    art  or  faculty  of  a  runner. 
Footpace,  ^t^p&se.  s*    Part  of  a  pair 

o^ltairs,  whereon,  after  four  or  five  steps, 

you  arrive  to  a  broad  place ;  a  pace  n» 

faater  than  a  sk>w  walk. 
Footpad,  fitit'pdd.  8.    A  bighwayim.an 

that  robs  on  foot 
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Footpath,  fit'pArA.  s.    Narrow  way 

'which  wiU  not  admit  horses. 
.  FoOTPOST  fiit'pist.  s.    A  post  or  mes- 
senger that  travels  on  foot. 
FooTsTALL,  fdt'st^U.  8.  (406).    A  wo- 
man's stirrup. 
Foot  ST  EP,  f&t'stdp.  s.  Trace,  track,  im- 
pression left  by  the  foot;  token,  mark; 

example. 
Footstool,  ftit'stddl.   s.      Stool  on 
.     which  he  that  sits  places  his  feet 
Fop,  f6p.  s..    A  coxcomb,  a  man  of 

small  understanding*  and  much  ostenta- 
tion, one  fond  of  dress. 
,  Foppery,  f6p'Ar-^.  s.  (557),    Folly, 

impertinence ;  affectation  of  show  or  im- 
.  portance,  showy  foDy ;  fon&iess  of  dress. 
Foppish,  f5p^pisb.  a.    Foolish,  idle, 

vain  ;  vain  in  sho-w,  vain  of  dresfl. 
Foppishly,  f&p'pish-l^.  ad.    Vainly; 

ostentatiously. 
Foppishness^  f&p'pish-n4s.  s.  Vanity; 

showy  vanity. 
FoppuNG,  f6p1ing.  s.    A  petty  fop.— 

See  To  Codle. 
For,  f6r.  prep.  (167).     Because  of; 

with  respect  to  -/considered  a^,  in  the 

place  of;  for  the  sake  of;  in  comparative 

respect ;  after  Oh,  an  expression  of  deire ; 

on  account  of,  in  solution!  of;  inducting-  to 

as  a  motive ;  in  remedy  of;  in  eiLchange 

for ;  in  the  place  of,  instead  of;  in  supply 

of,  to  sen^e  in  the  place  of;  through  a 

certain  duration ;  in  search  of,  inauest  of; 

in  favour  o^  on  the  part  of;  with  inten- 
tion of;  nfotwithstanding ;  to  the  use  of; 

in  consequence  of;  in  rccompcnce  of. 
FbA,  f6r.  conj.     The*  word  by  which 

the  reason  is  given  of  something  advanced 

before^  because,  on  this  account  that; 

for  as  much,  in  regard  that,  in  (X)nsider. 

ation  6f. 
To  Forage,  for'ije.  y.  n.(l68).    To 

Wander  in  search  of  provisions ;  to  ravage^ 
'    to  feed  on  spoiL 
To  FoRAOE,  f6r'ije.  V,  a.  To  plunder, 

to  strip. 
Forage,  fiir'ije.  s.  (90).    Search  of 

pictvisions,  the,  «ct  of  feeding  abroad ; 

provisions  sought  abroad;  provisions  in 

general. 
For  AMiNous,  f&-rdm'<&*n4s.  a»    Full  of 

boles. 
-ToFoRBEARjfor-bire'.  t.  n.  Pret.  I 

forbore,  anciently  forbare ;  Part.  Forbonk 

To  cease  from  tjxxy  thing,,  to  intermit  (  to 

pause,  to  delay ;  to  omit  voluntariW :  to 
'  Abiitiun;  to  restrain  any  violence  of  tem- 
per, U>  be  patient        • 


-pine,  pini— . 

|C7*  The  0  in  these  words  preceding  tlie 
accent  and  fbttowedby  a  consonant,  la  un- 
der the  same  predicament  as  the  same  let- 
ter in  Command^  GUiict,  &t.  which  see. 

To  Forbear,  f6r4)ire'.  y.  a.  (240). 
To  decline,  to  omit  voluntarily ;  to  sparer 
to  treat  with  clemency ;  to  withhold. 

FoRBEAilANCE,  f6r-bire'4nse.  s.  The 
care  of  avoiding  or  shunning  any  thine;  in- 
termission of  sometbin^:command  of  tem- 
per;  lenity,  delay  of  punishment,  mildness. 

Forbearer,  fbr-bi'rftr.  s.  An  inter- 
mitter,  intercepter  of  any  thing. 

ToFoRBiD,f6r-bld'.  v,  a.  Pret.  I  for- 
bade; Part.  Forbidden  or  Forbid.  To 
prohibit ;  to  oppose,  to  hinder. 

Forbiddance,  ftr-bld'd4nse.  s.  Pro- 
hibition. 

FoRBiDOENLY,f6r-bld'd'n4^.ad*  In  an 
unlawful  manner. 

Forbiober,  fdr^id'd^.  s.  One  that 
prohibits. 

Forbidding,  f6r-bld'd]ng.  particip.  a. 
Raising  abhorrence. 

Force,  f^rse.  s.  Strength^  vigour, 
might;  violence; virtue, efficacy;  valid* 
ness,  power  of  law ;  armament,  warlike 
preparation;  destiny,  necessity,  fat^l 
compulsion. 

To  Force,  f6i^e.  v.  a.  To  compel,  to 
constrain ;  to  overpower ;  to  impel ;  to  en- 
tree; to  drive  by  violence  or  power;  to 
storm,  to  take  or  enter  by  violence ;  to  ra- 
vbh,  to  violate  by  force ;  to  force  out,  tft 
extort 

Forcedly,  ftr'sMrW.  ad.  (364)«  Vio- 
lently, constrainedly. 

FoRCEFUL,f6rse'ftl.a.  Violent,  strong, 
impetuous. 

Forcefully,  f6rse'ftl-W.  ad.  Viblent- 
ly,  impetuously. 

Forceless,  forselds.  a.  Without 
forcfe,  weak,  feeble. 

FoBCEPs,f6r'8dps.s.  Forceps  properly 
signifies  a  pair  of  tongs,  bUt  is  used  for 
on  instrument  in  chiiurgery  to  extnua 
any  thing  out  of  wounds. 

FoRC£R,fere'8fip.8.  Thatwhichforces, 
drives,  or  eonstruns ;  the  embolus  of  a 
pump  working  by  pulsion. 

FoRciBLE,fAre's6-bl.  a*(405).  Strong, 
mighty;  violent,  impetuous;  efficacious, 
powerful ;  prevalent,  of  great  influence ; 
done  by  force ;  valid,  binding. 

FoRciBLENEss,  f&re's6-tt*n^.  s. 
force,  violence. 

FonciBLY,  ftre's*-bl*.  ad.  Strongly, 
powerfully i  impetttoiDlyt  by  viofonce, 
by  force. 
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FoBCiPATEO,  fi^r^ft^i^tM.  a.  Like  a 
pair  of  pincers  to  open  uid  enclote. 

FoRis  ftrd.  ».  A  shallow  part  of  a  ri- 
ver: the  stream^  the  current. 

To  Ford,  f^rd.  v.  a.  To  pass  without 
svnmmin^. 

FoRDABLE,  ford'^-bl.  a.  (405).  Passa- 
ble without  ftwlmmin^. 

Fore,  fdre.  a.  Anteriour,  that  which 
comes  first  in  a  progresaive  motion. 

Fore,  fti^.  ad.  Anteriourly:  Fore  is 
a  word  much  u^ed  in  composition  to 
mark  priority  of  time. 

To  Forearm,  f6rc-inn'.  v.  a.  To  pro- 
vide for  attack  or  resistance  before  the 
time  of  need. 

To  Forebode,  fire-b6de'.  v.  n.  To 
prog^iosticate,  to  forcteU ;  to  foreknow. 

FoREBODER,  f6re4)Ade'ilr.  s.  A  prog- 
aosticator,  a  soothsayer ;  a  foreknower. 

To  Forecast,  f6re-k^t'.  v.  a.  ([492). 
To  scheme,  to  plan  before  execution ;  to 
adjust,*  to  ^ntrive ;  16  foresee,  to  pro- 
ride  against. 

Tp  Forecast,  fore-kftst'.v.n.  To  form 
schemes,  to  contrive  befoi*chand. 

Fore?:ast,  fire'kast.  s,  (492).  Con* 
trivance  beforehand,  antecedent  policy. 

Forecaster, fore-kist^Cir.  s.  One  who 
contrives  beforehand. 

Forecastle,  f6re'kis-sl.  s.  (4(^5).  In  a 
ship,  that  part  where  the  foremast  stands. 

FoRECHosEN,fAre-tsh6'2'n.  part.  Pre- 
elected. 

Foaecited,  fore-si'tdd.  part.  Quoted 
before. 

To  Foreclose,  fore-kloze'.  v.  a.    To 
'  ^hut  up,  to  preclude,  to  prevent ;  to  fore- 
close a  mortgage,  is  -to  cut  oft'  the  power 
of  redemption. 

For^mcx,  f6re'd^.  s.  The  anteriour 
piart  ofthe  ship. 

ToFo«EDESiGK,fdre-d^-wn'.v.a.  To 
plan  beforehand. 

To  Foredo,  f6re-d66'.  V.  a.  To  ruin, 
to  destroy ;  to  werdo,  to  weaiy,  to  harass. 

To  FoRED^boM,  f6re-d6&m'.  v.  a.  To 
predestinate,  to  determine  beforehand, 

Foheeno,  f&re'tod.  s.  The  anteriour 
part- 

FoREFATirER,fore-flL'/A^r.  s.  Ancesr 
tor,  one  who  in  any  degree  of  ascending 
geneslogy  precedes  another. 

ToFoRRPEND,f6re-fSnd'.v.a.  To  pro- 
hibit, to  ai;^Brt ;  to  proridc  for,  to  secure. 

FoRitFiNGER,  fArc'flng-g<ir.  s.  The 
fing;er  next  to  the  thumb,  the  ind^x. 
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FoREFooT,f6re'f6t.  s.  Plur.  Fore-feet. 
The  anteriour  foot  of  a  quadruped. 

To  Forego,  f6re-g6'.  v.  a.  To  quit, 
to  gfive  up ;  to  go  before,  to  be  past. 

Foregoer,  f6re-g6'iir.  s.  Ancestor*, 
progenitor. 

Foreground,  fAre'gr6{ind.  s.  The 
part  of  the  field  or  expanse  of  a  picture 
which  seems  to  lie  before  the  figures. 

Forehand,  fAre'h^d.  s.  The  part  of 
a  horse  which  is  before  the  rider ;  the 
chief  part 

Forehand,  fire'hand.  a.  A  thing 
done  too  soon. 

Forehanded,  f6re'h4nd-^d.  a*  Early, 
timely ;  formed  in  the  foreparts. 

Forehead,  f&r'hM.  s.  (515).  That 
part  of  the  face  which  reaches  from  the 
eyes  upwards  to  the  hair ;  impudence; 
confidence,  assurance. 

FoREHOLDiNo,  f6re-h6ld1ng.  s.  Pre* 
dictions,  ominous  accounts. 

Foreign,  f^r^rln.  a.  Not  of  this  coun- 
try, not  domcstick ;  alien,  remote,  not  be-' 
longing ;  excluded,  extraneous. 

Foreigner,  forVm-^r.  s.  A  man 
that  comes  from  another  country,  a  stran-* 
gcr. 

FoREiGNNEss, f 6r Vln-T! ^s .  s.  R emote- 
ncss,  vrant  of  relation  to  something. 

To  FoREiMAGiNE,  f6re4ni-mad^jln. 
V.'  a.  To  conceive  or  fancy  before  proof 

To  Forejudge,  f6re-jfidje'.  v.  a.  To 
judge  beforehand,  to  be  prepossessed. 

To  Foreknow,  fAre-no'.  v,  a.  To 
have  prescienee  of,  to  foresee. 

FoREKNowABLE,  fAre-nA'd-bl.  a.  Ca- 
pable of  being  foreknown. 

Foreknowledge,  f6re-n6ndje.  s. 
Prescience,  knowledge  of  that  which  has 
not  yet  happened. 

FoK ELAND,  f6re1&nd.  s.  A  promon- 
tory, headland,  high  land  jutting  into  the 
sea,  a  cape. 

To  FoRELAT,  f6re-U'.  v.  a.    To  lay 

wait  for,  to  entrap  by  ambush. 
To  FoHELiFT,  ftre-llft'.  V.  a.      To 

raise  aloft  any  anteriour  part 
Forelock,  f&re'lAk.  s.    The  hair  that 

grows  from  the  forepart  of  the  head. 
Foreman,  f6re'mlxi.  ».  (99).      The 

first  or  chief  person  on  a  jury  i  the  first 

servant  in  a  shop. 

FoREKiENTiONED,f&re-m^n'sbi^'d.  a. 

Mentioned  or  recited  before. 
Foremost,  f6pc'm6st.  a.      First  in 

place ;  first  in  digni*y. 
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FoBENAMED,  f6re-n4m'd.  a.  Nomi- 
nated before. 

FoRBNooK)  f6re'n66n.  s*  The  time 
of  day  reckoned  from  the  middle  point  be- 
tween  the  dawn  and  the  meridian,  to  the 
meridian 

po HENOTi  c E,  f6re-n6'tls.  s%  Informa- 
tion of  an  event  before  it  hvcgpeva. 

Forensic K>  f6*r£n'sik.  a.    Belon^ng 

'  to  courts  of  judicature.  ^ 

To  Foreordain,  f6re-6r-diLne'.  v.  a. 
To  predestinMCy  to  predeternyne,  to  pre- 
ordain. 

Forepart,  fire'pftrt.  s.  The  ante- 
riourpart. 

Fo  R  E  p  A  ST,  fore-p&st'.  a.  Past  beyond 
a  certain  time. 

FoREPossE9SESbf<&re-p&z•zCst^  a.  Pre- 
occupied, prepossessed,  pre-engaged. 

FoRERANK, fore'»&ngk.  s.  (408).  First 

*  rank,  front. 

FoRE^EciTED,  f&re-r^-^i'tM.  a.  Men- 
tioned or  enumerated  before. 

To  Forerun,  f6re-riin'.  v.  a.  To  come 
before  a^  an  earnest  of  sometliingfoUow- 
ing » to  precede,  to  have  tlje  stait  of 

Forerunner,  fore-riin'pAr.  a.  An 
harbinger,  a  messenger  ^^ nt  before  to  give 
notice  of  the  approach  of  those  that  foltow; 
a  prognpstick,  »  sign  ffn*eshowing  any 
thing. 

To  Foresay,  fire-s4'.  v,  a.    To  pre- 
dictj  to  prophesy. 
'  To  FoHEftEE)  f6re-s^6'.  V.  a*     To  see 
beforehand,  to  see  what  has  not  yet  hap- 
pened. 

ToFoRESHA>iE,f6re'sh4me'.v.  a.  To 
shame,  to  bring  reproach  upon. 

FoRE8HiP»f6rc'ship.  6.  The  anterioiir 
part  of  the  ship. 

To  Foreshorten,  fAre-8h6r't'n.  r.  a 
To  shorten  the  forepart. 

To  P'oREsnow,  f6i*e-sh6'.  v.  a.  To 
predict  i  to  represent  before  it  comes. 

Foresight,  fore'site,  s.  Foreknow 
ledge  i  provident  care  of  futurity. 

Foresigbtful,  fore^ite'f^d.  a*  Pre- 
scient, provident. 

To  FoRBsiGNiFT,  f^rc-slg'nc-f  1.  V.  a. 
To  betoken  beforehand,  to  foreshow. 

Fo  R  ESK I N,  f6re'skhi.  s.  The  prepuce- 

FoRESKiRT,  f6re'skiirt.  s.  The  loose 
part  of  the  coat  before. 

To  P'oRESLow,  foreslo'.  v.  a.  To 
dfilay,  to  hinder ;  to  neglect,  to  omit. 

To  FoRBSPTMK,  fore-sp^ke^  v.n*  To 
predict,  to  foresay  \  to  forbid, 

FoRESPENT>  fore-sptnt',  a.    Wafctcd> 


•pine,  pin;«»- 

tired^  spent ;  forepasaed,  past;  bestowed 

before. 
FoREipvRRER,  iore-spib'Ar.  s*    One 

that  rides  before. 
Forest,  f Ar^nSst.  s.   .  A  wild  unculti- 
vated tract  of  ground,  ^th  "(rood. 
To  Forestall,    f6re-Bt&wl'.   (406). 

To  anticipate,  to  take  up  beforehand ;  to 

hinder  by  pre-occupation  or  prevention ; 

to  seize  or  gain  possession  of  heSore 

another. 
Forestaller,  fAre-stiwl'Ar.  s.    One 

that  anticipates  the  market,  one  that  pur- 
chases before  others  to  raise  the  price. 
FoRESTBORN,  for'r^st-bAm.  z^  Bom 

in  a  wild. 
Forester,  f&r'r^s-tdr.  s.    AiX  officer 

of  the  forest;  an  inhabitant  of  the  -wild 

countiy. 
To  Foretaste,  fore-tiste'.  v.  a.   To 

have  antcpast  of,  to  have  prescience  of; 

to  taste  before  another. 
Foretaste,     fire'tAste.    s.     (492). 

Anticipation  of 
To  FoRETE?.L,  ftre-t^l.  v.  a.  (406). 

To  predict,  to  prophesy,  to  foreshow. 
Foreteller,  fore-tfil'ldr.s.  PredictcTf 

foresho"vircr. 
To  For ethi  nk,  fore-iAlnk^  v.  a.    To 

anticipate  in  the  mind,  to  have  prescience 
'  of, 
ToFoRETHiNK,fAre-//iink'.  V.  n.  To 

contrive  beforehand. 
Forethought,  f6re-:^/iiwt'.    ParLp. 

of  the  verb  Forbtiusk. 
Forethought,  f6re'/Aiwt.  s.  (492). 

Prescience,  anUcipation  ;  provident  care. 
To  Foretoken,  fdre-t6'k'n.  v.  a.  To 

foreshow,  to  prognosticate  as  a  sign. 
Foretoken,  fwe-tAVn.  s.    Prevcni- 

ent  sig^,  prognostick. 
Foretooth,  f6re't6dM.  s.   The  tooth 

in  the  anleriourpart  of  the  mouth,  one  of 

the  incisors. 
FoRetop,  f6re't6p.  s.    That  part  of  a 

womsn^s  head-dress  tliat  is  forward,  or 

tlie  top  of  a  periwig* 
FoREvoucHED,  f6rerv6{itsh'W.  part., 

(359).   Affirmed  befoi-ejfonoerly  told, 
FoREiYARD,  f6re'\v&rd.  s.     The  van, 

the  fhmt. 
To  Forewarn,  ftre-wtei'.  v.  a.    To 

admonish  beforehand;  to  inform  previ- 
ously of  any  future  event  t   to  caatton 

against  any  thing  beforehand. 
To  FoREwiBH,  Tore-wish',  part    To 

desire  beforehand. 
Fo  REWORK,  f6re-w6rn^  part.    Worn 

out^  wasted  by  time  or  use. 
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FoBYEiT,  f^r'flt  8.  (355).  Some* 
thing  lost  by  tlie  commission  of  a  cnme» 
«fiiie«amtdct. 
■  To  FoBFEiT,  ftr'fU.  V.  a.  To  lose 
hy  some  breach  of  coiidition»  to  lose  by 
some  offence. 

Forfeit,  fdrTit.  su  Liable  to  penal 
seizure,  alienated  by  a  crime. 

Fo&VEiTABLE,  fdr'fit-A-bl.  a.  Posses- 
sed oaconditionsy  by  the  breach  of  which 
any  thing  may  be  lost 

FoRFBiTUREt  fdr'f U-yArc.  s.  The  act 
i»f  ibrfeiting;  the.thing  forfeited,  a  mulct 
a  fine. 

To  FoRFEHD,  f&r-find',  v.  a.  To 
prerent,  to  forbid. 

Forgave,  f6r-give'.  The  preterit  of 
Forgfire. 

Forge,  fArje.  s.  The  place  where 
iron  is  beaten  into  form ;  anyplace  where 
any  thing  is  made  or  shaped. 

To  Forge,  fArje.  v.  a.    To  form  by 
the  hammer;  to  make  by  any  means 
to  counterfeit ;  to  falsify. 

Forger,  fdre'j^r.  s.  One  who  makes 
or  forms ;  one  who  counterfeits  any  thing. 

G^  This  word  is  sometimes,  but  ^thout 
the  least  foundation  in  analogy,  written 
Jor^erer.  If  it  should  be  urged  that  the 
wo^  comes  fit>m  the  French  verb  forger, 
and  therefopCjlike^jterier  from/rutier^vre 
add  an  er  to  make  it  a  verbal  noun ;  itmay 
be  answered*  that  we  have  the  word  to 
ybr^in  the  aame  sense  as  the  French,  but 
we  have  iio  verb  to  Jhtitf  and  therefore 
there  is  an  excuse  for  adding  er  in  the  last 
word  which  has  no  place  in  the  former. 

Forgery,  fAre'jttr-A.  s.  The  crime 
of  falsification ;  smith's  woHe,  the  act  of 
the  forge. 

To  Forget,  ftr-gAt'.  v.  a.  Preter. 
Forgot,  Part  Forgotten  or  Forgot  To  lose 
memory  of,  to  let  go  &om  the  remem- 
tomce ;  not  to  attend,  to  neglect 

(Cy  The  o  in  this  and  similar  words  is  like 
that  in  Forbear-^vihich  see. 

FoRGETjTCL,  fftp^fit'fdh  a.  Not  re- 
taining the  memory  of;  oblxrious,  inat- 
tentive,  negligent 

FoROETFULHEss^  fAr-gAt'fil-nis.  s. 
Obiivion,  loss  of  memory ;  negligence,  in- 
attention. 

FoROETTER,  f6r-g^t'tdr.  s.  Onc  that 
fogets;  a  careless  person. 

To  Forgive,  f6r-giv'.  v.  a.  Pret 
Forgave ;  p.p.  Forgiven  (157).  To  pardon; 
to  remit,  not  to  exact  debt  or  penalty. 

Forgiveness,  fAr-glv'n^s*  s.  The 
*ctof  forgiving ;  pardon ;  tenderness,  wil 


lingness  to  pardon  i  remission  of  a  fine  or 
penalty. 

FoRGivsR,  fAr-glVdr.  a.  Onc  who 
pardons. 

Forgot,  f6r-g&t'.  > 

Forgotten,  fAr-gotVn.  (103).\ 
Part  pass,  of  Forget  Not  remembered. 

Fork,  f6rk.  s.  An  instrument  divided 
at  the  ends  into  two  or  more  points  or 
prongs ;  a  point 

To  Fork,  fArk.  v.  n.  To  shoot  into 
blades,  as  com  does  out  of  the  g^roond. 

Forked,  f6r^M.  a.  (366).  Opening 
into  two  or  more  parts. 

FoRKEDLY,  f6r'kdd*l£.  ad.  Inaforiced 
form'. 

FoRKEDNESs,  f&rlcdd-njs.  s.  The  qua* 
lity  of  opening  into  two  parts. 

FoRKHEAi),  f6rk'hM.  s.  Point  oi  an 
arrow. 

Porky,  (6r\6.  a.  Forked,  opening 
into  two  parts. 

Forlorn,  f6r-l&rn^  a.  Deserted,  des- 
titute, forpaken,  wretched,  helpless ;  lost, 
desperate,  small,  despicable. 

QC/This  word  is  sometimes,  but  improperly, 
<  pronounced  so  as  to  rh>'me  with  mbwu.  * 
Mr.  Sheridan,  Dr.  Kenrick,  Mr.  Scott, 
Mr.  Perry,  and  W.  Johnston,  make  it 
rhyme  with  com. 

FoRLORNNE88,f6r^^m'nds.s.  Mlseryi 
solitade. 

Form,  f6nn,  or  f&rm.  s.  The  external 
appearance  of  any  tbin||,  shape ;  particU' 
Ur  model  or  modification ;  beautv,  eie* 
|;«nce  of  appearance ;  ceremony,  formal- 
ity, order ;  external  appearance  without 
the  essential  qualities,  empty  show ;  ex- 
ternal rites ;  stated  method,  established 
practice ;  a  long  seat ;  a  class,  a  rank 
of  students ;  the  seat  or  bed  of  a  hare. 

0:;^When  tbis  word  signifies  a  long  seat,  or 
a  class  of  students,  it  is  univenally  pro- 
nounced with  the  0,  as  in/our,  more,  &«• 
It  is  not  a  little  surprising  that  none  of 
our  Dictionaries,  except  Mr.  Smith's  and 
Mr.  Nares's,  take  any  notice  of  this  dis- 
tinction in  the  sound  of  the  o  when  the 
word  signifies  a  seat  or  class.  It  were  to 
be  wished,  indeed,  that  we  had  fewer  of 
these  ambiguously  sounding  words,  which 
while  they  distin^uiah  to  the  ear,  confuse 
and  puzzle  the  eye. — See  Bowl. 

To  Form,  firm.  v.  a.  To  make ;  to 
model ;  to  scheme,  to  plan ;  to  arrange ; 
to  adjust ;  to  contrive,  to  join ;  to  mmlcl 
by  eaucation. 

Formal,  fdr^mil.  a.  (88).  Ceremoni- 
ous, solemn,  precise  $  regular,  methodi- 
cal, externa^  having  the  appesfance,  but 
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not  the  es&eace ;  depending  upon  estab 
lishmentof  cust»ip. 

Formalist,  fAr'mll-ist,  «.  One  who- 
prefers  ^pearance  to  ^reality. 

I^ORMALiTY,  fj^r-maKi-t^,  s.  Ceremo- 
ny, establislwd  mode  of  behaTiour ;  so- 
lemn order, -habit,  or  dress. 

To  Formalise,  fAr'mi-lize,  v.  a.  To 
model,  to  modiAr ;  to  affect  formality. 

Formally,  f6r'iniI-W.  ad.  Accoi'ding 
toeAtabHshed  rules  {'^ceremoniously,  stif- 
fly, precisely ;  in  open  appearaace^  esseii. 
tiaUy,  characteristicaUy. 

Formation,  f^rrind'shtin.  s.  The  act 
(](f  ibnning  or  ^nerating^  the  mantier  ia 
which  a  tning  is  forme£ 

Fo»MATiv«,fdi*'mi-tiv,a-  (157).  Havr. 
ing  the  power  of  giving  form,  plastick. 

Former,  fdmi'ftr.  s.  (166).  He  that 
forms,  maker,  contriter,  planner. 

FoRj4BR,  farm'ir.  a.  (98).  Before 
another  in  time ;  mentioned  before  avo- 
thpr;  past. 

Formerly,  f6r'mdi'-li.  ad«  In  times 
past. 

FoR'MiDAB^.E,  f6r'm^-dil-bl.  a.  Terri- 
ble, dreadful,  tremendous. 

Formidable  NESS,  f6r'm  ^-di-bl-n^s .  s . 
The -quality  of  exciting  terror  os  dread; 
the  thing eausingtlread. 

F0RMIDAB1.Y,  f&'m^-dl-bl^.  ad.  In  a 
terrible  manner. 

Formless,  fdrm^^s.  a.  Shapeless, 
without  regiriarity  of  form. 

Formulary,  f6r'mWar-^.  s.  A  book 
containing  stated  and  prescribed  models. 

Formule,  fdr'miile.  s.  A  set  or  pre- 
scribed model. 

To  Fornicate,  fir'aferkA^.  v. n.  To 
commit  lewdness. 

Fo RNic ATION, ftr-n^-ki'shiin.  a.  Con- 
cubinage or  commerce  with  an  unman-i- 
ed  woman  ;  in  scripture,-8ometi]hes  ido}- 
atrj'. 

Fornicator,  fir'n^-ki-tfir.s.  p66) 
(521).  One  that  has  commerce  with  un- 
married women. 

Fornicatress,  KrW-k4-tr^s.  s.  A 
woman  who,  without  marriage^  cohabits 
with  amsn. 

To  Forsake,  fir-sike'.  v.  a.  Prct. 
Forsook ;  Part  pass.  Forsook  or  Forsaken. 
To  leave  in  resentment  or  dislike;  to 
leave,  to  go  away  from ;  to  desert,  to  fail. 

FORSAKEM,  f6p-sA'ki\r.  s.  (98).  De- 
serter, orte  til  at  forsakes. 

Forsooth,  f6r-s66//i'.  ad.  In  truth, 
certainly,  very  well;  an  old  word  of  ho- 
nour in  address  to  women. 


Pret. 


Forswort;  part  Forsworn.  To  renounce 

upon  oath;  to  deny  upon  oath ;  with  the 

TOciprecal  pronoun,  as  to  forswear, him-' 
,solf;  to  he  perjured,  to  swear ftlse^. 
To  Forswear,  f6r-swAre'.  v.  n.     To 

swear  falsely,  tooomnitpeijury. 
FoR8W£ARER,f6r-s^vir-^*  s.  One  who 

is  perjured.  * 
FoRT,£&Et.8,  A  Ibrtified  hQuse,R  castle. 
Forte  o,l6rt''M.  a.  Funiishedor  guard- 

edtyfbrts. 
Forth,  £6rth.  «d.    Ftrwasd,  tmwawl ; 

^road,  out  of  doors ;  out  into  pifbliclE 

view:  on  to  the  end.         *  • 

Forth,  f6rM.  Prep.  Out  of. 
F6RTHCOMiNG,f6rM-kto'lng..  a/Rea« 

dy  to  appear,  ii^t  absconding. 
Forth  issuing,  for/^-lsh'shY^-hig.    a. 

Comiqg  out,  coming  forward  from  a  co- 
vert. 
FoRTHRfGHT  fAr<*-rite^,  ad.  Straight 

foi-wivd,  wtthoi^  flexions. ' 
Forthwith, &Hh'wUh\  ad.  Itninedi- 

atcly,  without  delay,  at  onoe,  straight. 
(CT  TH  in  viith  at  th^  end  of  this  word  is 

pronounced  with  the  sharp  sound,  as  in 

thin,  contrary  to  the  sound  of  those  letters 

in  the  same  word  when  single.  The  same 

maybe  observed  of  the/ in  vthere^fiSTZ'). 
Fortieth,  f6p't6.^M.  a.  (279).    The 

fourtli  tenth. 
FoRTiFiABLE,fdi''t6-fi4-bl.  a.  Wha); 

may  be  foitifiect. 
Fortification,  fir-ti-ffe-ki^shfin.  s. 

The  science  of  military  architecture  ;  a 

place  built  fi>r  strengUi. 
Fortifier,  f6r'td-n-Ar.  s.    One  who 

erects  wbrks  for  defence ;  one  who  sup- 

.ports  or  secures. 
To  Fortify,  f6r't£-fL    v.   a.     To 

strengtlicn  against  attacks  1^  walls  of 

works ;  to  confirm,  to  encourage ;  to  fix  ^ 

to  establish  in  resolution . 
FoRTiN,  fort'hi.  s.   A  little  fort. 
Fortitude,  fftr'tt-tdde.  s.  CouragCi 

bravery,  magnanimity ;  strength,  force. 
Fortnight,  f6rt'nitc.  s.  (144).   The 

space  of  two  weeks. 
Fortress,  for'irfe.  s.  A  strong  hold, 

a  fortified  place.    . 
Fortuitous,  f6r-tu'e-tiis.  a.    (463). 

Accidental,  casual. 
|C!7*The  reason  why  the  t  in  this  word  and 

its  con^unds  does  not  take  the  hissing 

sound«  as  it  does  in  fortune,  is,  because 

the  accent  is  after  it  (463), 
Fortuitously,  fAr-ti'^-tAs-le.     ad. 

Aceidentally,  casuslly.v  *    * 
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FoKTUiTousNEfts,  f6r-t^'6«tk^s-n^s.  a. 

Accident,  chance.     » 
Fortunate,  f6r'tshu-nite.  a.  Lucky, 

bappiy,  successful. 
Fortunately,  fAr'tshi-udte-W.    ad. 

Happilf,  successfully. 
FoRTU  N  AT  £  K  £s  s,  f6r 'tshu-iiute-n^s.  ». 

HskppmesSf  good  luck,  success. 
Fortune,  f^i-^tshCme.  a.  (461).    The 
power  suppoised  to  disUibutc  the  lots  of 
life  according  to  her  own  huuiour ;  t\\c 
Ipood  or  ill  that  befalls  nuui ;  tlic  chance 
of  Ufe»  means  of  living  ;  event,  success 
g^ood  or  bad;   Estate,  possessions;  tl/e 
portion  of  a  man  or  woman. 
To  FoRTUKE,  f6r'tshuwe.  v.  n.  To  be- 
fall, to  happen,  to  come  casually  to  pa.48. 
FoRTUMRB,£6r'tsh^M.  a.  (359).  Sup 

plied  by  fortune. 
FoRTVKSBOoK,  f(6i-^tsh^n-b66k.  s.  A 

book  consulted  to  know  fortune. 
Fo  RT  u  NE  H  u  NTfcR,f6r'tshiin-hdn-t^.8 
A  maa  whose  employment  is  to  inquire 
after  women  with  ^at  portions,  to  enrich 
himaeif  by  marrymg  them. 
Fortuneteller,  f6r'tsh{in-t^l-l&r.  s. 
One  who  cheats  common  people  by  pre* 
tending  to  the  knowledge  of  futurity. 
Forty,  f6r't^.a.(182\  Fourtimcaten. 
Forum,  f6'rdm.  s.  (544).    Any  pub- 
lick  place. 
Forward,  fdr'wird.  ad.  (88).     To- 
wards, onward,  progressively. 
Forward,  fAr'wird;  a.    Warm,  ear- 
nest; ardent,  eager;  confident,  presumptu 
ous;  premature,  early,  ripe;  quick,  ready, 
hasty. 
To  Forward,  fir'wird.  v.  a.  To  has- 
ten, to  quicken ;  to  patronize,  to  advance 
Forwarder,  fir'wiU'-dAr.  s.  He  who 

promotes  anything. 
FoawARDLv,Kr'w&rd-I^.ad.  Eagerly, 
.     hastily. 

Forwardness,  f6r'ward-n^«  s.  Rea- 
diness to  act;  quickness ;  earliness,  early 
ripeness;  confidence,  assurance. 
Forwards,  f6r'wirds.  ad.     Straight 

be&re,  pKt)gressively. 
Fosse,  {6s.  s.  A  ditch,  a  moat* 
Fosskwat,  f68'wA.  s.  One  of  the  great 
Roman  roads  through  England,  so  called 
i^m  the  dhehes  on  each  side. 
Fossit,  f6s'sll.  a.  Dug  out  of  the  earth 
FoastL,.f&s'sih  s.  That  which  is  *dug 

«ttt  of  the  bowels  of  the  earth. 
To  Foster,  f&a'tdr-    v.  a.  (98).    To 
nurse, to  feed,  to  support;  to  pamper,  to 
encobrage  i  to  cherish,  to  forward. 
FosTERAeji,tts'tftrrldje.8.t90V  The 
chn^  of  Rising. 


FosTERBHOTHEH>^s'tCir-br^Tn-(^.e. 

One  bred  at  llic  same  pap.    . 
FosTEHC  HiLDjos'tCir-tshild.  s.  Achild 

nursed  by  a  woman  not  the  mother,  oi* 

bred  by  a  man  not  the  father. 
FcsTERDAM,  f6s't(ir-dum.  s.  A  nurse, 

one  that  performs  the  office  of  a  mother. 
FosTE HEARTH,  f6s'tiir-^rrA.  s.  Earth 
by  which  the  plant  is  nourished,  though 
it  did  not  gi-ow  fii'st  in  it    .  " 

Fosterer,  f6s'iir-ilr.  s.  A  nurse,  one 
who  gives  food  in  the  place  of  a  parent. 

Foster  father,  fos'tAr-fi-Tudr.  Si 
One  who  trains  up  tlie  child  of  another  as 
if  it  were  his  own. 

FosTERMOTHER,  fos'tfir-mfiTH-^&r.  s. 
A  nurse. 

FosTERsoN,  f6s'tAr-8fln.  s.  One  fed 
and  educated  as  a  child,  tliough  not  the 
son  by  nature. 

Fought,  liwt.  (393)  (319).  The  pre- 
terit and  participle  of  fight. 

Foughtkn,  f^w'tn.  (103).  The  pas- 
sive participle  of  Fight. 

FouL,f6il.a.(313).  Notclean,filthy; 
impure;  poUuted;  wicked,  detestaMc; 
unjust ;  coarse,  gross ;  full  of  gross  hu- 
mours, wanting  purgation,€loudy,  stormy; 
not  bright,  not  serene ;  with  rough  force » 
with  unseasonable  violence  ;  among  sea> 
men,  entangled,  as  a  rope  is  foul  of  tlie 
anchor. 

To  Foul,  fi^il.  v.  a.  To  daub,  to  bc- 
mire,  to  make  filthv. 

FbuLFACED,f6(imste.  a.  (359).  Hav- 
ing an  ugly  or  hateful  visage. 

Foully,  fbiFi.  ad.  Filthily,  nastily, 
odiously. 

FouLMouTHBD,  f66FmAftTH*d.  a. 
Scurrillous,  habituated  to  the  use  of  op- 
probrious, terms. 

Foulness,  f<&{iFnSs.  s.  Fllthiness,  nas- 
tiness ;  pollution,  impurity  \  hatefulness ; 
injustice;  ugliness;  dishonesty. 

Found,  f6(ind.  (313).  The  preterit 
and  participle  passive  of  Find. 

To  Found,  f6tind.  v.  a.  (313).  To 
lay  the  basis  of  any  building ;  to  build,  t» 
raise ;  to  establish,  to  erect ;  to  give  birth 
or  original  to ;  to  raise  upon,  as  on  a  prin- 
ciple or  ground ;  to  fix  fum. 

To  F'ouND,  i<6And.  v.  a.  To  form  by 
melting  and  pouring  into  nu>ulds,  to  cast. 

FouNDATioN,f6(in-d4'shAn.  a.  The  ba* 
sis  or  lower  part  of  an  edifice ;  the  act  oi* 
fixing  the  basis;  the  principles  or  gwund 
on  which .  any  notion  is  raised ;  orij^inal, 
rise ;  a  revenue  settled  and  established  for 
any  purpose,  particularly  cluirity ;  cslab- 

1    lishmeiit,  settlement. 
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FooNDKB,  C&fin'dftr.  8.  (98).  A  build- 
der,  one  who  raises  an  edifice ;  one  who 
establishes  a  reyenue  for  any  purpose;  one 
from  whom  any  thing  has  its  original  or 
beginning  ;  a  caster,  one  who  forms  fi- 
gures by  casting  melted  matter  into 
moulds. 

To  FouNDEK,  f;&^'dAr.  v.  a.  (313). 
To  cause  such  a  soreness  and  tenderness 
in  ahorsc's  foot,  that  he  is  unable  to  set  it 
to  the  ground. 

To  FouKDER,  fA^n'dAr.  v.n.  To  sink 
to  the  bottom ;  to  fail,  to  miscarry. 

Foundry,  f6in'dr6.  s.  A  place  where 
figures  are  formed  of  melted  metal,  a 
costing  houa^e. 

Foundling,  f66nd'ling-  s.  A  child  ex- 
posed to  chance,  a  child  found  \^thout 
any  parentorowner. 

Foundress,  fd^'dr^s.  s.  A  woman 
that  founds,  bmlds,  esublishes,  orbe^ns 
any  thing,  a  woman  that  esUblishes  any 

.    charitaUe  revenue. 

Fount,  fdtmt.  (313).  ^s    A 

Fountain,  f6iin'tln.    (208).    5   \ 
wcU,  a  spring  s  a  small  basin  of  springing 
water;  ajet,  a  spout  of  water;  the  head 
or  spring  of  a  river ;  original^  first  princi 
]de,  first  cause. 

FoyNTAiNLEss,  f6(to'tln-lfi8.  a.  With 
out  a  fountam. 

FouNTFUL,  fAtat'Rd.  a.  Full  of 
springs. 

Four,  f6re.  a.(318).  Twice  two. 

FouRBK,  f&drb.  s.  (3 1 5).  French.  A 
cheat,  a  triddng  fellow. 

Fourfold,  fAreT61d.  a.  Four  times 
told. 

FouRFOOTSD,  f6re'flit-^d.  a.  Quadru- 
ped. 

Fourscorb,  ftre'skire.  a.  Four  times 
twenty,  eighty;  it  is  used  ellipticaUy  for 
fourscore  years. 

Foursquare,  ftre'skwire.  a.  Qua- 
drangular. 

Fourteen,  f&re't^^n.  a.  Four  and  ten. 

FouRTEENTH,fAre'l6Anr/*.  a.  The  ordi- 
nal of  fourteen,  the  fourth  after  the  tenth. 

Fourth,  f6rM.  a.  The  ordinal  of  four, 
the  first  after  the  third. 

Fourthly,  ttrM'16.  ad.  In  the  fourth 
place. 

FouRWHEELED^  fire'hwfi^ld.  a.  Run- 
ning upon  twice  two  wheels. 

Fowl,  f661.  s.  (223).  A  winged  anl 
ma},  a  bird. 

To  Fowl,  fA6l,  v.  n.  To  kill  birds  for 
fi)odor-gamei 


Fowler,  f661'^*  s*  (98).  A  sportsman 

who  pursues  birds. 
FowLiNGPiECE,f6fll'ing-p^^se.  s.  A 

g^  for  birds. 
Fox,  f6ks.   s»    A  wild  ammal  of  the 

dog  kind,  remarkable  for  lus  cunning;  a 

knave  or  cunning  fellow. 
Fox  CASE,  f6k8^&se«  s.  A  fox's  skin. 
FoxcHASE,f&ks'tshibe.  8.  The  pursuit 

of  the  fox  with  hounds. 
FoxoLovEs,  f6ks'gIAvz.  s.  A  plant. 
FoXHUNTER,f5ks'h&it-(ir.  s.  A  man 

whose  chief  ambition  is  to  show  his  bra* 

very  in  hunting  foxes. 
Fox8BiP,i5k8^hlp.s.  Thecharacteror 

qualities  of  a  fox,  cunning. 
FoxTRAp,  f&ks'tr&p.  s.  A  gin  or  snare 

to  catch  foxes. 
To  Fract,  fr^t  V.  a.  To  break,  t© 

violate,  to  infringe. 
Fraction,  frdk'shAn.  s.    The  act  of 

breaking,  the  state  of  being  broken  ;.  a 

broken  part  of  an  integral. 
Fractional,  frik'sh^-U.  a.    (88). 

BeloQgingto  a  broken  number. 
Fracture,  ,  frfik'tsli^re.     s.    (461). 

Breach,  separation  of  continuous  parts  ^ 

the  breaking  of  a  bone. 
To  Fracture,  frik'tsliiire.  v.  a.    To 

break  a  bone. 
Fragile,  frMie%  a.  (140).    Brittle^ 

easily  snapped  or  broken ;  weak,  uncer- 
tain, frail. 
|C7*  Ail  our  orthoepists  are  uniform  in  the 

pronunciation  of  this  word  with  the  a  short. 
Fragility,  fri-jir^-ti«  s.  Bnttleness, 

weakness  v  frailty,  liableness  to  fault. 
Fragment,   frig^m^nL    s.    A  part 

broken  from  the  whol<s,an  imperfect  piece. 
Fragmentary,    frdg'm&i-tir^.    a. 

Composed  of  fragments. 
Fragor,  frVg6r.  s.  (166)  (544).     A 

noise,  a  crack,  a  crash.— See  Drama. 
Fragrance,  frA'gr^se.  >^  ^^^^^ 
Frag^ancy,  frA'grlin-ft^.y 

ness  of  smell,  pleasing  scent  . 

Fragrant,  frVgrant.  a.  (544).  Odor- 
ous, sweet  of  Smell. 
iXy  This  word  is  sometimes,  bttt  unproocr- 

ly,  heard  with  the  a  in  the  first  sylWJle 

pronounced  short.— Sec  Drama. 
Fragrantly,  frA'grdnt-16.  ad.  vVith 

s^jreet  scent. 
Frail,  frile.  s.  (202).  A  basket  made 

of  rushes ;  a  rush  for  weaving  baskets. . 
Frail,  frile.  a.  Weak,  easUy  destn^- 

edi  weakofresoUttion,  liable  to erwttT 

or  seduc^on. 
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«.4iAnaiAve,  iMftr,  nftt^-idkbe,  tflb,  bMl;— 611  ;-.pA^faKi;—/Am,  this. 

PRAiLimss,  frdle'n^s.  s.    Weftknes^  FHatkhnity,  frMdr'nA^^.  s.     The 

iiMUbiMty.  BUte  <ir  qjuOity  of  a  brother?  body  of 

Pbailty,  fr&Ie't^^    S.     \y^eakfieM  of     niert  trnkcdy  coiTptoration,  society  j  m4  of 

Ksolutiony    insUbility   of  mind ;    fault      the  saine  cltM  or  character/ 

tooMeding  from  weaknettfi  tiiis  of  m^  PhatricIde,  fr4t'tr*-sidc.   n    ?1431 

.firmity.  The  murder  of  a  brother. 

PRAISE,  frize.  9.  (203).   A  puicake  FRAUB,friwd.  8.(213).  Deceit,  cheat, 
with  bacon  m  it  ^j^.^  artijfice  ^^ 

To  FiiAKB,  frime.  v.  a.    To  form }  to  p^  ^„  '  „.  rulwa/rAi       .«^ 

fit  Ode  thmff  to  another;  to  make,  to  FKAUDFUL,friwd'f6I.a.  Treacherous 

compose  ;  to  KgiUate,  to  adjiiat ,  to  plan ;  «  '  ^'^^^\  ,    ^^^ ,  ^ , 

toScnt  J     *     f     '  Fraudfullt,  friwd'f4144.  ad.    D^ 

FHAMEjrAme.  8.  Any  thing  made  so  ,,  *^^i*^3^' •^fuliy 

aa  to  inclose  or  admit  somethinr  else ;  '^audulence,  fr&w'd&-l£ti8e.       1 

^lrder,  reg:i^ty ;  scheme^  copt^vance ;  Frawdulenct,  fr&w^d64^8^«      \    ** 

inechanical  construction;  shape,  form,      I>eceitlulneBa,  trickishliessy  psoHeness to 

proportion.  artifice, 

Framer,  fr4me^^.  s.  (98).     Maker,  |C7^  For  the  propriety  of  pronoundnr  the 

former,  contriver^  schemer.  ^  i"  ^^^  ^rorda  like  y,  see  Primcmles. 

FftAWCHisB,  frin'tshlz.  ^(U0\   Ex-  ^^^  ^93,  376. 

emption  from  any  onerous  duty;  priTi-  *^»Ayi>ULElrT,  friw'd^^Wtit.  a.   Full  of 

leg«,  Immanity,  right  granted ;  district^      "rtifice,  trickish,  deceitful. 

extent  of  jurisdiction.  Fraudulently,  fr&w'dft-ltet-lA.   ad. 

To  Franchise,  Mn'tihlz*  v.  a.     To      ^X  ^"d,  by  artifice,  deceitfidly. 

enfranchise,  to  make  free.  Fraught,  fHm.   part.   pasa.   (393), 

Fa AWGIBLE,  fr4n'j^-bl.  a.  (405).    Fra-      Laden,  chai^d ;  fillcd^stored,  thronged. 

^ile,  brittle,  easUy  broken.  Fray,  fri.  a.  (220).    A  broil,  a  battle, 

Frank,  fringk.  a.  (408).  Liberal,  ge-     *  combat 

oeroua ;  open,  ingenuous,  sincere,  not  re-  To  Fray,  frA.  V.  a.     To  nib«  to  Wear 

served ;  without  condition,  without  pay-      away  by  robbinr ;  to  ftiriit 

ment }  not  restrained.  v^^.^    r-Ai  y««Jx 

FitAKK,  fringk.  8-     A  place  to  feed  ^^fi!^^/!^^-  I ^^>.  A  sudden 

bog.ia,asty%letterwludipaysnopost.  T^y;*^^^^^  V. 

age  I  a  French  com.  To  t-REAK,  fr^ke.  V.  a.    Tovanegate. 

To  Frank;  frdngk.  v,  a.     To  shut  up  Freakish,  fr^keaah.  a.     Capricious, 

inafrankoraty;  tofeedhigh,tofat,to|     a^Jno^ome- 

cram ;  to  exempt  letters  from  posugei      FREAKisHLt,  frike1ah4^,  ad.   Capri*' 
FRAMKiNG£NSK,fringk%«-ftenseiS<  Anj     cioosly,  humorsomely; 

odoriferous  kind  of  resin.  FREAKiSHNKss,fr^ke'l8h.n*8.8.  Catori* 

FltAHKLiv,  MngkOln.  s     A  steward;      ciouaness,  wiiimstcalneAs. 

abaaiffofland.  Freckle,  frfikl;!.  s.  (405).     A  spot 

Frankly,  frAngk16.  ad»     Liberally,     «iised  in  the  skin  by  the  sun ;  any  small 

freely,  kindly,  readilv.  |     ^pot  or  discoloration.- 

Fkankness,  friugk^n^.  8.   Plainiiess  F^^ckled,  fr^k'klM.  a.  (359).    Spot- 

of  speech^  openness,  iitgeiaiouanesv  $  lit;     ted,  maculated. 

bcrality^bfwnteousness.  ;  Freckly,  frek'kW.  a.  Full  of  freckles, 

F»ANTicK,fi4a'tik.  a.   Mad,  deprived  FREE,friA.  a.  (2.46).     At  liberty;  un- 

of  understandiag  by  violent  madness,  out  j  j     com]!>elIed,  unrestrained ;  permitted;  con- 


rageously  and  turbtdently  laad ;  traoa 
ported  byriolence  of  passioO/ 
Fhantickly,  fran'tik-l**  ad. 
outrageotisly, 


tersmg  irithout  reserve ;  "litMsral ;  firank  j 
guiltless;  exempt;  invested  with  fian- 
chises,  possessmg  any  thing  ^rithont 
vassalage ;  vKthoiit  expense. 


Franticknk^s,  iein'tlk^oiB*  &•  Mad'^ T'o  Free,  fr^i.  v.  a.  To  set  atliberty - 

ness,  fury  of  passion.  ,     toridfrom,  to  clear  fram  any  thme  iU ! 

FHATERNAfc,fr4-t^r'na.a.(88),  Bro-'    toexeinpt  '       a     » 

therly,  pertalni«|f  to  brothers,  beeomiiig  Freebooter,  fr6(£4)d6^t&r.  s«    A  rob* 

brothers.'  '         *  I     ^^'  *  plunderer. 

FitArttNAi.t.Y,  fri^ir^iuU^.  ad,  Ina  Freehooting,  W*4)d6'tfiig.  a.  Rob- 

brocheriy  manner.  bery,  plunder, 
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FitCEBORNy  fr^^'bdrn.  s.     Inheriting 

•    liberty. 

Fr£Ech APEL,  fr££-^h&p'dl.  s*  A  cha^ 
pel  of  the  kiting  foundation. 

FREEtosT,  frife^'kost.  s.  Without  ex- 
pense. 

Freedmak,  fr^^d'mdn.  s.  A  slave 
manumitted. 

Freedom,  fWfi'ddm.  s.  (166).  Liber- 
ty, independence ;  privilege,  franchises, 
immunities  ■;  unrestraint ;  ease  or  facility 
in  doing  or  shoi^ing  any  thing. 

Preefooted,  fr^MAt'Ad.  a.  Not  re- 
strained in  the  march. 

Freehearted,  fr^^-hir'tW.  a.  Libe 
ral,  unrestrained. 

Freehold,  frdd'hAId.  s.  That  land  or 
tenement  which  a  man  holdeth  in  fee, 
feetjul,  or  for  term  of  life. 

Freeholder,  fr^^^il-d&r.  s*  One 
who  has  a  freehold. 

Freely,  fr^i^li.  ad.  At  liberty ;  with 
out  restraint ;  without  reserve  ;  without 
impedimenti  frankly,  liberally ;  spontane- 
ously, of  its  own  accord. 

Freeman,  fr^i'mdn.  ja.  (88);  One  not 
a  slave,  not  a  vassal ;  one  partaking  of 
rights,  privileges,  or  immunities.   . 

Freeminded,  frW-mbd'M.  a.  Un- 
constrained, without  load  of  care. 

Fkebness,  friA'nis.  s.  The  state  or 
quality  of  being  free ;  openness,  unre- 
servedness,  ;liberality. 

Frebschool,  fri^'skddl.  s.  A  school 
in  which  learning  is  given  without  pay. 

Freespoken,  fri^-spA'k'n.  a.  (103). 
Accustomed  to  speak  without  reserve. 

Freestone,  fr^i'stine.  s.  Stone  com- 
monly used  in  building. 

Freethinker,  fr^6-r*bk'fir.  s.  A 
libertine,  »  contemner  of  religion 

Freewill,  fr^^-wlU'.  s.  The.  power 
of  directing^  our  own  actions  without  re- 
straint by  necessity  or  fate  j  voluntarineds. 

Frbewoman,  fr^^'wtlm-ftn.  s.  A  wo- 
man not  enslaved. 

To  Freeze,  fr^^ze.  v,  n.  (246).  To 
be  congealed  with  cold ;  to  be  of  tlut  de- 
gi'ee  of  cold  by  which  water  is  congealed. 

To  Freeze,  fr^^ze.  v.  a.  Prct  I  roze ; 
Part  Frozen  or  Froze.  To  congeal  with 
cold ;  to  kill  by  cold ;  to  chill  by  the  loss 
of  jwwer  or  motion. 

To  Freight,  frAte.  v.  a.  (249)  (393). 
Pret  Freighted ;  Part  Fraught,  Freight- 
—'     To  load  a  ship  or  vessel  of  carriage 


ed. 


Freight,  frftte.  s.  (349).  See  Eight. 
Any  thing  with  which  a  ship  is  loaded  i 
•  the  money   due   for  transportation   of 
goods. 

Freighter,  frite'iir.  s.  He  who 
freights  a  vesseL 

French  CHALKjfWnah'tsh&wk'.s.  An 
indurated  clay. 

To  Frejjchify,  frdnsh'd-f  1.  v.  a.  To 
infect  with  the  manner  of  France*  to 
make  a  coxcomb.  . 

Frenetick,  fr^^^t%,  or  frdn'^-tlk.  a. 
Mady  di8tracted.^See  Phrxxetick.' 

Frenzy,  frto'zd.  s.  Madness,  distnu:- 
tion  of  mind. 

FREquENCE,  fr^^w^nse.  s.  (544). 
Crowd,  concourse,  assembly. 

(t^  Some  speakers,  and  those  not  Tulnir 
ones,  pronounce  the  e  in  the  ftrat  sytiaDte 
of  this  and  t]^e  following  words,  when  the 
accent  is  on  it,  short :  as  if  written  Jrti" 
fDenceffrek-wentfyf &c.  They h$ve undoubt- 
edly the  short  e  in  the  Latin  Rrtqiutu  to 
plead;  and  the  Latin  quantity  i»  <^n 
found  to  operate  in  an^cised  words  of  two 
syllables,  with.the  accent  on  the  first :  but 
usaj^,  in  these  words,  seems  decidedly 
against  this  pronunciation.  Mr.  Sheri- 
dan, Dr.  Kenrick,  Mr.  Elphinston,  Mr. 
Scott,  Mr.  Perry,  Mr.  Smith,  W.  Johnston* 
and,  if  we  may  judge  by  the  position  of 
the  accent,Dr.  Ash  and  Entick  are  for  the  c 
long  in  the  first  syllable ;  and  Buchanan 
only  makes  it  with  the  short  e.  The  verb  to 

frequent  having  the  accent  on  the  second 
syllable,  is  under  a  difierent  predicament. 
See  Drama. 


with  goods  .for  transpftrUtion';  to  load 
with  a  burden. 


FREquENCY,  fr^lcw^n-s^.  s.  Common 
occurrence,  the  condition  of  being  often 
seen,  often  occurring;  used  often  to 
practise  any  thing ;  ftill  of  concourse. 

Frequent,  fr*'kw*nt.a.(4<>2).  Often 
done,often  seen^ftenoccurring;  used  often 
to  practise  any  tbing  <  fiUl  of  oonconrte. 

To  FRRquBHT,  M-kw^t'.  r.a.(492). 
To  visit  often,  to  be  much  in  any  place. 

FREqtTENTABLt,  W-kwdnt'i-bl.  a. 
Conversable,  accessible. 

Frequentative,  fr^-kw^n'td-tlv.  a. 
A  ^ammaticalterm  applied  to  verbs  signi* 
fying  the  frequent  repetition  of  an  action* 

Frequenter,  frfe-kwdnt'Ar.  s.  One 
who  often  resorts  to  any  place. 

Frequently,  fr6'kwint-W.  ad.  Often, 
commonly,  not  rarely. 

Fresco,  ft^s'kA.  s.  Coolness,  shade^ 
duskiness;  a  picture  not  diti\^'n  In 
glaring  light,  b^t  in  dusk. 

Fresh,  fi-6sh.  a.   Cool  \  not  salt ;  new. 
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-.nirvaAve^  nAr^  nAt;«— tUiet  tAb»  bftIl;«-&U;«-*p6(iiid;  thin^  tnia. 


not  impaiwd  hy  time;  recent,  newly 
oome;  repaired  from  any  loss  or  diminu- 
tkm ;  florid,  vigorous ;  healthy  in  counte- 
nance ;  ruddy ;  free  from  saltnoss ;  sweet, 
opposed  to  stale  or  stinking. 

ToFrbshen,  frish'sh'n.  v.  a.  (lOO). 
To  make  fresh. 

To  Freshen,  fr^sh  Wn.  v.n.  To  grow 
fresh. 

Freshet,  frdsh'et.  a.  (99).  A  pool  of 
fresh  water. 

Freshly,  fr^hH^.  ad.  Coolly;  newly, 
m  the  former  state  renewed,  with  a 
healthy  look,  ruddily, 

FRE8HKEss,&^sh'nds.  s.  The  state  of 
being  fresh. 

Fret,  fr6t.  s.  A  frith,  or  strait  of  the 
sea ;  any  agitation  of  liquors  by  fermenta- 
tion or  other  cause ;  that  stop  of  the  mu- 
sical instrument  which  causes  or  regu- 
lates  the  vibrations  of  the  string ;  work 
rising  ui  protuberance ;  agitation  of  the 

.  niM^  commotion  of  the  temper,  pas- 
sion. 

To  Fret,  Mi.  v.  a.  To  wear  away  by 
xubbing  f  to  fenn  into  raised  ^work ;  to 
variegate,  to  diversify ;  to  make  angry,  to 
vex. 

To  Fret,  frit.  v.  n.  To  be  in  commo- 
tion, to  be  agitated ;  to  be  worn  away ; 
to  be  angry,  to  be  peevish. 

FREtFXTL,  frit'fU.  a.  Angry,  pee- 
rish. 

Fretfully,  frit'fai-i.  ad.  Peevish- 
ly. 

FRETFULKEssjfrfit'fiil-nte.  s.  Peevish- 
ness. 

Fretty,  frit-t6.  a.  Adorned  with  rais- 
ed work. 

Friarility,  fri4-bll'i-t6.  s.  Capdiclty 
of  being  redoeed  to  powder. 

Friable,  fri^&-bl.  a.  Basily  crumbled, 
easily  reduced  to  powder. 

Friar,  fH'dr.  a.  (86)  (418).  A  religi- 
oils  brother  of  some  regular  order. 

Friarlikb,  frl'6f-like.  a.  Monastick, 
unskilled  in  the  world. 

Friarly,  frl'ftr-16.  ad.  Like  a  friar,  a 
man  untaught  in  life. 

Friary,  fri'&r-4.  s.  A  monastery  or 
convent  of  friars. 

To  Fribblejc  frlb'bl.  V.  n.  (405).  To 
trifle. 

Fribblee,  fribl)l-&r.  8.  A  tiifler. 

Fricassee,  frlk4-sA6'.  s.  A  dish  made 
by  cutting  chickens  or  other  small  things 
in  pieces,  wd  dressing  them  with  strong 
aauce. 


Frication,  frI-kA'shtJn.  s.  The  act  of 
rubbing  one  thing  against  another. 

Friction,  frlk'shdn.  s.  The  act  of 
rubbing  two  bodies  together  -,  the  resist- 
ance in  machines  caused  by  the  motioR 
of  one  body  upon  another ;  medical  pub- 
bmg  with  the  flesh-brush  or  cloths. 

Friday,  fri'd^.  s.  (223).  The  sixth  day 
of  the  week,  so  named  of  Freya,  a  Saxon 
deity. 

Friend,  frdnd.  s.  (278).  One  joined 
to  another  m  mutual  benevolence  and  inl- 
timacy,  opposed  to  foe  or  enemy  (  one 
reconciled  to  another ;  a  companion ;  fii* 
Tourer ;  one  propitious  {  a  familiar  com* 
pellation. 

Friendless,  fr^nd^l^.  a.  Wanting 
friends,  wanting  su{qport 

Friendliness,  frdndl^-n£s.  s.  A  dis- 
position to  friendship ;  exertion  of  bene- 
volence. 

Friendly,  frdnd'li.  a.  Having  the 
temper  and  disposition  of  a  friend,  kind, 
favourable ;  'disposed  to  union  s  saluta;* 

Friendship,  fr^nd'ship.  s.  The  state 
of  minds  united  by  mutual  benevolence ; 
highest  degree  of  intimacy;  favour,  per*, 
sonal  kindness ;  assistance,  help. 

Frieze,  frWze.  a.  (278).  A  coirse 
warm  cloth. 

FAieze,  M^zt.      •    >        r         U-. 

FRizE,frWze.(112).5  *"  !«  «^»^»tec. 
ture,  a  large  flat  member  which  separates 
the  architrave  from  the  cornice. 

Frigate,  frlg'dt  s.  (91)  (544).  A 
small  ship ;  a  ship  of  war  $  any  vessel  on 
the  water. 

Frioevaction,  frid-ji-f&k'shto.  a. 
(530).  The  act  of  making  cold. 

To  Fright,  frke.  v.  a,  (393).  To  ter- 
rify, to  disturb  with  fear. 

Fright,  frite.  s.  A  sudden  terror. 

To  Frighten,  frlVn.  v.  a.  (103).  To 

terrify,  to  shock  with  dread 
Frightful,    frite'fU.    a.     Terrible^ 

dreiidful,  full  of  terror. 

Frightfully,  frlteT61-6.  ad.  Dread* 

frilly,  horribly. 
Frightfulness,  frite^fU-n£s.  s.  The 

power  of  impressing  terror. 
Frigid,    frld'jld.    a.    (544).     Coldj 

without  warmth  of  afiection ;  impotent, 

without  warmth  of  body;  dull,  without 

fire  of  fancy. 

Frigidity,  fr^-jid'£-t6.  s.  Coldne8% 
want  of  warmth  s  didneis,  want  of  intel* 
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le^txul  fire ;  want  of  cotporeal  wamtli ; 

coldness  of  affection. 
Trigiol  Yy  frid'jid-I^.  ad.  Coldly,  dully> 

without  affection. 
Fricionesb,  frid'jki-nte.  ^«  Cplidnois, 

dulnessf  wantof  a&ection.    ' 
Frioorifick,  fri-g6<^rif  Ik.  a.  Causing 

cold. 
To  Frill,  frll.  v.  n.  To  quake  or  shiver 

^th  cold.   Used  of  a  hawk,  as  the  hawk 

Frills. 

Frihos,  frlnje.  s.  Ornamental  appen- 
dages added  to  dress  or  furniture. 
To  1*  RitfGE,  fHnje.  v. a.  To  adoln  with 

fringeif;  to  decorate  with  ornamental  ap* 

peiidAJires. 
Fill  VPER  T)  frlp^6r-i.  s.Theplac^  where 

pld  clothes  are  sold;  old  clothes,  cast 

dremes,  tattered  rags. 
To  Frisk,  frisk,  v.  n.  To  leap;  to  ^kip ; 

to  dance  in  frolick  or  gsiytty. 
Frisk,  frisk.  $•  A  frolick,  a  fit  of  wan- 
ton gayety. 
Frisrbr,  JrisVJi^.  s.  A  wantoQy  one 

not  constant  or  settled. 
FRisKiyj^ss,  irlsk'^-n^s.  s.    Gayety, 

liveliness. 
Friskt,  frlsk'^.  a.  Gay,  airy. 
J^RiT,  frit.  8.  Among  chymists,  ashes 

or  salt 
Frith,  Mth.  s,  A  strait  of  the  se^;  a 

kind  of  net, 
FttiTTBR,  frlt'tftr.  s.    A  small  piece 

icut  to  be  filed ;  a  fragmenti  a  cheese- 
cake. 
Jo  FifiTTER,  ^It'tAr.  V,  a.    To  cut 

itieat   into   small  pieces  to  be  fried; 

to  break  into  small  particles  or  frag- 
ments. 
Frivolous,  frlv-A-lAs.  a.    Slight,  tri- 

fili^;  of  lio  moment. 
FRivoLoysNEss,    fjpiv'^lAs-nis.      8. 

IVant  of  importance,  triflingness. 
Frivolouslt,  frlv'A-lfisJe.  ad,    Tri* 

flingly,  without  weight.    - 
To  FrIzlr,  fdz^zl.  V.  a.    See  Co- 

DLs.    To  curl  in  short  cuds  like  nap  of 

ftiejte.  .       ,  .    /       , 

Faizlilr,  frlz'zl-Ar.  s.  One  that  makes 

9hprt  curls,  properly  FaizzLBR. « 
Fao,  M.  ad.  Backward,  regres&ively ; 

to  ^d  fro,  )>ack ^ard  and  forward.        '   , 
FftocK,  ftok.  s.    A  dress,  a  coat  :^r 

children ;  a  kind  of  ck>$'e  coa(  for  men.    • 

Frqo,  fr6g.  s.  A  small  animal  \rithibur 

,  fiJCt^  of  the  amphibious  kindi  the  hollow 
part  of  tl^c  horde's  hoo£  ......       .,  ». 


s,  A  kind  of 
frftglfit-as.  8.  A 
8.  Gay,  folloflevi* 
s.  A  wild  pnmky  a 
y.  n.   To  play 


FRoGiPtSH,  frog'flsh.  s;    A  kind  of 

fish.  ... 

Frooorass,  frftg'grdS. 

herb. 
Froglettuce, 

plant    ' 
FllOLIX^K,  frdllk.  8. 

ty.  ... 

Frolick,  fr6l%.  s. 

flight  of  whim.    ' 
To  Frolick,  WHk 

wildprankst 
FROLjcKLY,fr&llk-16.  ad.  Gaily,  wild- 
ly.     

Frolic KSOM9,  fr6ini(-sAp.  a.  Full  of 

wild  gayety. '     '  • 

FROLIC]|CSOll£N£SS,fr6l^-s0m-n^8.S. 
)Vlldf)es8ofg|iyety,  jsranks. 

Frolick^om^lt,  fr^I1k<^5i&|n,K.  ad. 
With  wild  gayety. 

From,  fr6m.  prep.  Away,  notmg  pri* 
ration;  noting  reception ;  noting  proces- 
sion ;  descent,  or  birth ;  out  of;  noting^ 
progress  from  premises  to  inferences; 
noting  the  place  or  person  from  whom  a 
messagt  is  brought ;  beoiuse  of;  hot  near 
'  to  I  noting  separation  r  noCiiig  e^mptum 
or  deliverancet  at  a  distance ;  contraiy  to ; 
noting  removal ;  From  is  very  fbquently 
joined  by  an  ellipsis  with  adverbs,  as^ 
from  above,  from  the  parU  abote ;  front 
afar ;  fivm  behind ;  from  hirfi. 

Frondiferous,'  fr6n-dlrfi&<rfts.  a. 
Bearing  leaves. 

FRoifir,  frftrit,  or  frint.  s.  (165).  The 
face  J  the  face  ai^  opposed  to  an  enemy  s 
the  part  or  plaee  Apposed  to  the  face  s  the 
van  of  an  army;  the  forepart  of  any  thing, 
as  of  a  building;  the  most  conspicuoua 
part ;  boldness,  impudence. 

(ty'Mr.  Sheridan  marks  this  word  in  the 
second  manner  onlyi  But  I  am  much 
inistaken  if  custom  does  not  almost  uni* 
♦ersally  adopt  tlie  first.  If  tb«  second  is 
ever  used,  it  seems  tp  be  in  poetry,  and 
that  of  the  most  soleii^n  kmd.  Dr.  Ken. 
rick,>  W.  Johnston,  and  Mr.  Pefry  piv>« 
nounceit  m  thefbst  manner;  and  Mr. 
Sheridan  and  Mr.  Smith  in  the  last'  Mr, 
Scott  gives  it  both  ways,  but  seems  to 
prefer  the  Ust;  Mr.  Nares  gives  it  the 
first  manner^  but  «aya  -it  is  •sometimea 
pronounced  regularly.   •  .<     . 

To  Frowt,  frdnt.  v.  a.  To  oppose  di- 
rectly, or  face  to  f»ce  *  to  stand  opposed 
or  overagainst  any.  place  or  thing. 

fc^  FaowTrfrtot.  v.  a.  To  stafid  foro« 
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FmoHTAL,  fr6iit'41. 8.  (88).  Apy  exter- 
nal ftrm  of  medicine  to  be  applied  to  the 
fiirehead. 

Frontatbd^  frAn^ti-tM.  a.  The  fron- 
tated  leaf  of  a  flower  grows  broader  and 
btoader*  and  at  laat  pertiaps  terminates 

'  In  a  right  line ;  used  in  opposition  to  cus- 
pal^ 

Tj^oifTBoXj  frint'b6kB\  s.  The  box  in 
the  playhouse  from  which  there  )«  a  di- 
rect view  to  the  stage. 

Frovted,  fr&it'W.  a.  Formed  with  a 
front 

FnoNTiEBf  fr&n'tch66r,     or    fr6nt'- 

'  y^^r.  s.  (il3)-  The  marches,  the 
limit,  the  utmost  verge  of  any  territo* 

*«7- 
Frontier,    fr&n'tchi^r,    or   fr6nt'- 

jA^r.  a.  (459)  (461).  Bordering, 
f  ^oirTistiECE,fr6n'tls;p^ise.  s.  That 

part  oif  any  building  oi^  othqr  body  that 

directly  meets  the  eye. 
Frontless,    frdntl^.    a*     Without 

blushes,  without  shame. 
Pj^ontlet,  frdntlit    s.    A  bandage 

wom'upon  the  forehead. 
Froktroom ,  frAntVddm^  s.  An  apart- 
ment in  the  ferepart  of  the  house. 
Frorb,  fi^&re.  9l»  Frozen. 
Frost,  frdst.  s.  The  last  effect  of  cold, 
'  the  power  or  act  of  congelation. 
Frostbitten,  fi^stljlt-fn  a.  (103). 

Nipped  or  withered  by  the  frost 
Frosteq,  fros't^d.  a.  Laid  on  in  ine- 
lities  like  those  of  the  hoar  frost  upon 


Frostily,  fr-As'tW^.  ad.  With  frost, 

with  excessive  cold. 
Fbostiness,  fr68't£-R^.  s.  (}old,  freez* 

ing  cold. 
Frostnail,  fr6st'n^le.  s.  A  mul  with 

a  prominent  hea4  driven  into  the  horse's 

shoes,  that  it  may  pierce  the  ice. 
Frost wo|iK>   frost'wflrk.    s.    Work 

in  which  the  substance  is  laid  on  with  in- 

equaUtieSy  like  the  dew  congealed  upon 

amrubs. 
Frosty,  fr^s't^.  a*  Having  the  power 

of  congelatian»  excessive  cold ;  chiU  in 

ejection;  hoary,  gray-hairedy  resembling 

frost 
Froth,  fr4//i.  s.  (163).  Spume,  foam, 
'  the  bubbles  caused  in  liquors  by  t^p^- 

tion;  any  empty  or  senseless  show  of  wit 

or  eloquence;' any  thing  not  hard,  solid, 

er  sut^tantial. 
fo  Frotb,  fr6/A.  v,]|.   Tofiniii»  to 
••  tkrvw^spome. 


Frothily,  fr6M'^«.* ad.  With  foam, 
with  spume ;  in  any  empty  trifling  man- 
ner. 

Frothy,  fr6/A'A.  a.  Full  of  froth  or 
spume;  soft,  not  solid,  wasting;  vain, 
empty,  trifling. 

Frounce,  fr6<!inse.  s.  (313).  A  distem- 
per in  which  spittle  gathers  about  the 
hawk's  biU. 

To  Frounce,  fr6&nse.  T.a.  To  frizzle 
or  curl  tlie  hair. 

Frouzy,  fr6^'z£.  a.  (313).  Dim,fetid9 
musty.    A  cant  word. 

Froward,  M'wkrd.  s.  (88).  Peevisf^ 
ungovernable,  perverse. 

Frowardly,  fr6Vird-l*.  ad.  Peevish- 
ly,  perversely. 

Frowardness,  fr6'wiLrd-nds.  s.  Pee- 
vishness, per%-erseness. 

To  Frown,  Mtm,  v.  a.  (323).  To  ex- 
press displeasure  by  contracting  the  face 
to  wrinkles. 

Frown,  fr6(m.  s.  A  wicked  look,  a  loc& 
of  displeasure. 

Frozen,  fro'zn.   Participle  Pass,  of 

Freeze  (103). 
Fructiferous,    frdk-tifftr-As.     a* 

Bearing  fruit 

To  Fructify,  fi*fik'ti-fi.  v.  a.  (183). 

To  make  fruitful,  to  fertilize. 
To  Fructify,  frAk't6-fl.  v.n.  To  bear 

fruit. ' 
Fructification,  fHik^^-f4-kA'shto, 

s.  The  act  of  causing  or  of  bearing  frui^ 

fertility. 

Fructuous,  frdk'tshin-ds.  a.  (463). 
Fruitful,  fertile,  impregnated  with  ferti^ 
Uty, 

Frugal, fr^'giU  a.  (88).  Thrifty,qiar- 
ing,  parsimonious. 

Frugality,  fr6-g4l'6-t*.  s.  Thrifl^ 
parsin)pny,  good  husbandry. 

Frugally,  fHi'gU-^.  ad.  Parsimoni* 
ously,  sparingly. 

Frugiferous,  fr&-jlffi!r-i\s.  a.  Bear* 
ing  fruit 

Fruit,  fr66t.  s.  (343).  The  product  of  % 
tree  or  plant  in  which  the  seeds  are  con- 
tained ;  that  paK  of  a  plant  which  is  t^eR 
for  food ;  production ;  the  offspring  of  t&e 
*  womb ;  advantage  gained  by  any  enteN 
prise  or  conduct;  Uie  efiect  or  eonse- 
quence  of  any  action. 

Fruitage,  frddt'ldje,  s.  (90).  Fhiit 
coUectively,  rarious  fruits.^ 
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F«.uiTBBARER)*frd6t'b4r-iSr.  s.  That 
which  produces  fruit. 

Faun  BEARING,  fr6dt^ir-ing.  a.  Hav- 
ing the  quality  of  pi^oducing  iruit. 

Frt?iterer,  frd6t'^r-^r.  s.  One  who 
trades  in  fruit. — See  Forger. 

Fruitery,  frdAt'^r-^.  s.  Fruit  collec- 
tively taken ;  a  fruit  loft,  a  peposhopy  for 
fnih. 

Fruitful, .fr66t'fAl.  a.  Fertile,  abun- 
dantly productive ;  actually  bearing  fruit ; 
prolifick,chlldbearing>;  plenteous,  abound- 
ing in  any  thing. 

Fruityully,  fr66t'fal-^.  ad.  In  such 
a  manner  as  to  be  prolifick ;  plenteously, 
abundantly. 

Fruitfulness,  frA6t'fiil-n6s.  s.Ferti 
lity,  plentiful  production;  the  quality  of 
being  probfick. 

Fruitgroves,  frddt'gr6v2.  s.  Shades, 
or  close  plantations  of  fruit  trees. 

Fruition,  frii-ish'An.  s.  Enjoyment, 
possession,  pleasure  given  by  possession 
or  use. 

Fruitive,  fri'e-tiv.  a.  Enjoying, 
possession,  having  the  power  of  enjoy- 
ment. 

FRuiTLEss,frAdt1^s.  a.Barren  of  fruit ; 
vain,  idle,  unprofitable;  without  off- 
•apring. 

Fruitlessly,  frddtl^s-lfi.  ad.  Vainly, 
idly,  unprofitably. 

Fruit-time,  fr66t'tlme.  s.  The  Au- 
timin. 

Fruit-tree,  frMt'tr^^.  s.  A  tree  of 
that  kind  whose  principal  value  arises 
from  the  fruit  produced  by  it. 

Frumentacious,  fri-mfin-tA'shAs.  a 

Made  of  grain. 
Frumenty,  frA'mfin-tA.  s.  Food  made 

of  wheat  boiled  in  milk. 

(J3*  This  word  is  almost  universally  cor- 
rupted  into  Furtnentyi  if  not  sometimes 
into  Furmete:  and  I  believe  it  is  sel- 
dom found  that  words  employed  in  the 
eoncems  of  cookery  are  ever  recovered 
from  irregularity. — ^Sec  Asparagus  and 
Cttcumber. 

To  Frump,  frAmp^  v.  a.  To  mock,  to 

browbeat 
To  FRUBH,fWi8h.v.a,  To  iM'cak,  bruise, 

tr  crush. 
Frustraneous,    frfts-tr&'nfe-^is.     «. 

Vain,  useless,  unprofitable. 
To  Frustrate,  frfis'triite.  v.  a.  (9i), 

To  defeat,  to  disappoint,  to  balk  s  to  make 
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F&vstratb,  Ms'trAte.  past.  a.  Wmi, 
ineffectual,  useless^  ui]i»ofiUble»  nallp 
void. 

FausTRATfOK,  fr^s-tr4'8hto.  s.  Dis- 
appointment, defeat 

Frustrativb,  frds'tpi-tWr  a.  (512). 
Fallacious,  disappointing. 

Frustratory,  frds'tra-tdr-^.  (512). 
That  which  makes  any  procedure  void. 

GI/'  For  the  o,  see  Domestzck. 

Frustum,  frAs't^m.  s.  A  piece  cnt 
off  from  a  regular  figure.  A  term  of  sci- 
ence. 

Fry,  fri.  s.  The  swann  of  little  fishes 
just  produced  from  the  spawn ;  any  swarm 
of  animals,  or  young  x^etfple  in  contempt. 

To  Fry,  fri.  v.  a.  To  dress  food  by 
roasting  it  in  a  pan  on  the  fire. 

To  Fry,  fri.  v.  n.  To  be  roasted  in  a 
pan  on  the  fire ;  to  suffer  the  action  of 
fire ;  to  melt  with  heat ;  to  be  agitated 
like  liquor  in  the  pan  on  the  fire. 

Fry,  fri.  s.  A  dish  of  things  fried. 

Frying  pan,  fri'lng-pan.  s.  The  ves- 
sel in  which  meat  is  roasted  on  the 
fire. 

To  FuB,  ffib.  Y.  a.  To  put  off. 

Zy  This  word  is  more  usually  written  Fom. 

FuB,  fi&b.  s.  A  plump  chubby  boy. 

FucATED,  fuliA-tM.  a.  Painted,  dis- 
guised with  paint;  disguised  by  false 
show. 

Fucus,  ft'kils.  s.  Paint  for  the  fa6c. 

To  Fuddle,  fftd'dl.  v.  a*  To  make 
drunk. 

To  Fuddle,  flftd'dl.  ▼.  n.  (405).  To 
drink  to  excess. 

F^EL,  fi'll.  s.  The  matter  or  aliment 
of  fire. 

FuoAcious,fei.g4'shfl8.  a.  (292)  (357). 
Volatile,  fleeting. 

FuGAciousNEss,  fi^»gd'shi!^s-n£s«  a. 
Volatility,  the  quality  of  flying  away. . 

Fug  A  CITY,  ffi-^ds'6-ti.  s.  Volarility, 
quality  of  flying  away ;  uxkcertainty,  insta- 
bility. 

FuoiTiYE,  {Kk^ji-tlv.  a.  Not  tenable ; 
unsteady ;  volatile,  apt  to  fly  away ;  flyiog-, 
running  from  dan^r;  flying  from  duty, 
falling  off;  wandering,  vagabood. 

Fugitive,  fA-j^-tiv.  s.  One  who  nma 
from  his  station  or  duty ;  one  who  takes 
shelter  under  another  power  from  puniaU- 
ment 

FuGiTiv^NESS,  fu'j^-tlvnda.  s.  Vola* 
tility;  instability,  uncertainty. 

Fuou£|  iiw^.  8.  (337).  Flying  muaick* 
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ItobciMCNt,  !ftl'B^wm£nt.  s.  That  on 
wUek  a  body  restft« 

To  Fulfil,  fdl-f  U'.  v.  a.  To  fill  till 
there  in  no  room  tor  more ;  to  answer  any 
prophecy  or  promise  by  performance ;  to 
answer  any  desire  by  compiiaiice  or  gra- 
tificttdon ;  to  answer  any  law  by  obedi- 
ence. 

FuLFR AUGHT,  f{d«&iwt\  a.  Full 
stored. 

FuLOEiK:Y,ffirj5n.si.  8.(177).  Splen- 
dour. 

Fulgent,  fM'j^nt.  a.     Shimng. 

FuLGiD,  fftl'jld.  a.     Shining. 

Fu  L  Gi  DiT  T,  flil-JWi-t^ .  s.  Splendour. 

FuLGOUR,  ftd'gir.  8.  (314).  Splen- 
dour, dazzling  brightness. 

Ftjlguration,  fiil-g{i-ri'shfln.  s.  The 
act  of  lightening. 

Fuliginous,  flirnd^jb-ilis.  a.  Sooty, 
smoky. 

Full,  fftl.  a.  (If4).  Replete,  with 
out  any  space  void ;  abounding  in  any 
quality  good  or  bad;  stored  with  any 
tlungf  well  supplied  with  any  thing: 
plump,  fat ;  saturated,  sated ;  crowded 
in  the  imaginatian  or  memory ;  complete, 
such  as  that  nothing  farther  is  wanted;  con- 
taining the  whole  matter,  expressing 
much ;  mature,  parfect ;  applied  to  the 
mooD,  complete  in  its  orb. 

FvLL,fiU.  6.  Complete  measure ;  the 
highest  state  or  degree  ;  the  whole,  tlie 
total ;  the  state  of  being  fiiU  ;  applied  to 
the  moon,  the  time  in  .which  ^e  moon 
makes  a  perfect  orb. 

Full,  fiiL  ad.  Without  abatement; 
with  thfg  whole  effect ;  quite  ;  exactly  ; 
very  su^ciently  i  directly. 

Full-blown,  ftillslAne.  a.  Spread  to 
the  utmost  extent ;  stretched  by  the  wind 
to  the  utmost  extent 

Full-bottobied,  f{il-b6t't^rad.  a. 
Having  a  large  bottom. 

FuLL-EAitED,f&M^rd'.  a.(362).  Hav- 
ing the  heads  ftill  of  grain. 

Pull-eyed,  fM-ide'.  a.  Having  large 
prominent  eves. 

Full-fed,  fil-fSd'.  a.  Sated,  fat,  sa- 
turated. 

Full-laden,  fiil-lA'd'n.  a.  (103). 
Laden  till  there  can  be  no  more. 

Full-spread,  fU-sprW.  a.  Spread  to 
the  utmost.extent. 

Full-summed,  f(il-staid'.  a.  Com- 
''plete  in  all  its  parts. 
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To  Full,  fU.  v.  a.  To  cleanse  clotli 
from  its  oil  or  grease. 

FuLLAGE,  fdl'lage.  s.  (90).  The 
money  paid  for  foiling  or  cleansing 
cloth. 

Fuller,  fiiVliir,  8.  (98).  One  whose 
trade  is  to  cleanse  cloth. 

1^7*  1^i>  word,  ihoueh  derived  from  tht 
Latin  FuUo,  has  deviated  into  the  sound 
of  the  English  yroTdJuU,  and  is  an  ex- 
ception to  the  rule  laid  down  in  the  Prin- 
ciples, No.  177. 

Fullers  Earth,  fCil'lArz-^r/A'.  s,  A 
kind  of  marl  or  clay  used  in  fulling. 

Fuller Y,  ful'iar-r6.  s.  The  place 
where  the  trade  of  a  fuller  is  exercised. 

FuLLiNGMiLL,  €ill'Ung-mll.  s.  A 
mill  where  hammers  beat  the  cloth  till 
it  be  cleansed. 

Fully,  fiil'W.  ad.  Without  vacuity; 
completely,  without  lack. 

Fulminant,  fiU'm^-n&ht.  a.  (177), 
Thun4ering»  making  a  noise  like  thun- 
der. 

To  Fulminate,  fdl'm^-n&te.  t.  n. 
(91).  To  tiiunder ;  to  make  a  lo^  noise 
or  crack ;  to  issue  out  ecclesiastical  cea* 
sures. 

FuLMiNATtoN,fi&]-m^-nlL'shAn.8.  Th« 
act  of  thundering ;  denunciation  of  cen« 
sures. 

Fulminatory,  Ml^m^-nii-tftr-^.  a* 
(512).    Thundering,  striking  horrour. 

Fulness,  fi^l'n^s.  a.  The  state  of 
being  full;  copiousness,  plenty;  repletion, 
satiety ;  struggling  perturbation,  swelling 
in  the  mind ;  mrce  of  sound,  such  as  fiUs 
the  ear. 

Fulsome,  {{U'sAm.  a.  (177),  Nau- 
seous, offenfiive ;  of  a  rank  odious  smell ; 
tending  to  obscenity. 

FuLsoMELY,  fH'sAm-l^.  ad.  Nause* 
ously,  rankly,  obscenely. 

FuLsoMENEss,  fi&l'siim-n^s.  a.  Nau- 
scousness,  rank  smell ;  obscenity. 

FuMAGS,  fu'm&je.  8.  (90).  Hearth- 
money. 

Fumatort,  f&'md-tiir-^.  s.  (512) 
(534).    An  herb. 

To  Fumble,  fdm'bl.  v.  n.  (405).  To 
attempt  any  thing  awkwardly  or  ungain- 
ly ;  to  puzzle,  to  strain  in  perplexity ;  to 
play  childishly. 

FuMBLER,  f^m'bl-^.  s.  One  who  act^ 
awkwardly. 
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FDMBLiN6LT^f&m'Uliig-14.  ad.    Iiian 

awkward  manner. 
FuHe,  fiEime.    s.      Smoke;    vapour, 

any  volatile  parts  flying  away ;  exhalation 

from  the  stomach  ;'heat  of  mind,  passion ; 

any  thing  unsubstantial,  idle  conceit,  vain 

imagination. 
To  Fume,  fifime.  v.  n.    To  smoke ;  to 

yield  exhalations ;  to  pass  away  in  va< 

pours  { to  be  in  a  rage. 
To  Fume,  Suae*  v.  a.    To  smoke,  to 

dry  in  the  smoke ;    U>  perfume   with 

odours  in  the  fire  )  to  disperse  in  vapours. 
FvMETTEy  fiSl-m^t^  s.     The  stiuk  of 

meat 
FuMio,  f&'mld.  8.    Smoky,  vaporous. 
FuMi»iTy,f&-mid'M^.  s.  Smokiness, 

tendency  to  smoke. 
To  Fumigate,  fu'm^-gAte.  v.  n.    To 

smoke,  to  perfUme  by  smoke  or  vapour ; 

to  medicate  or  heal  by  vapours. 
FuMioATioK,f<Ek-m6-g&'shAn.8.  Scents 

raised  by  fire ;  the  application  of  medi- 
cines to  the  body  in  fumes. 
FuMiMCLY,  A'mlng-1^.  adt    Angrily, 

in  a  rage. 
FuMiTKR,  f&'m^-tAr.   8.  (98).     See 

FUMATORY. 

FuMOus,  fd'tats.  (314). 
Fumy,  ffi'mi, 
ducing  fiimes. 
FuNy  {(in,  8.    Sport)  high  merriment 

^  With  great  deference  to  Dr.  Johnson,  1 
think  An  ought  rather  to  be  styled  ion 
fnariment. 

Function,  fAng'shAn.  s.  Discharge, 
performance ;  employraent,  oflke ;  single 
act  of  any  office ;  trade,  occupation;  of- 
fice of  any  partioulitf  part  of  the  body ; 
power,  faculty. 

Fund,  f&nd.  s.  Stock,  capital,  that  by 
which  any  expence  is  aupportcd  j  stock 
or  bank  of  money. 

Fundament,  fftnMft-mint.  s.  The 
back  part  of  the  body ;  the  aperture  from 
which  the  excrements  are  ejected. 

FtHTDAMSNTAL,    f&n-d&-m^n'tU.     a. 

Serving  for  the  foundation,  essential,  not 

merely  accidental. 
Fundamental,     f(ia-d&-mdn'til.     s 

Leading  proposition ;  that  part  on  which 

the  rest  is  built. 
FuNf>AM£NTALLY»    fin-d4-m4n'til-^. 

ad.    £aaential)y,  origmally. 


a.    Pro- 


FvNERAL,  ft'n^4l.  s.  (88).  The  ^ 
lemnization  <^  a  burial,  the  payment  oT 
the  laat  bontAuv  to  the  dead,  obaeqities  i 
the  pomp  or  procession  with  whicn  the 
dead  are  carried ;  burial,  interment. 

Funeral,  f&'ndr^di.  a.  Used  at  the 
ceremony  of  interring  the  dead. 

Funereal,  f6-n^'r£*il.  a.  Suitingafo' 
neral,  dark,  dismaL 

FuNGosiTY,  fi&ng-gds'^-t^.  8.  Unfiolid 
excrescence. 

Fungous,  fAng^gib.  a.  (3U).  Excre^ 
scent,  spongy. 

Fungus,  fOng'gAs.  s.  Strictly, a muah^ 
room ;  a  word  used  to  express  such  ex- 
crescences of  flesh  as  grow  out  upon  the 
lips  of  wounds,  or  other  excrescence  from 
trees  or  plants  not  naturally  belonging  ts 
tliem. 

Funicle,  f&'ni-kU  s.  (405)  (534).  A 
small  cord. 

Funicular,  {&-nlk'&>lir.  a.  (88).  Con* 
sitftingof  a  small  cord  or  fibre. 

Funk,  t&nk.  s.     A  stink. 

Funnel,  ffin'n^l.  s.(99).  Ankiverfed 
hollow  cone  with  a  pipe  descending  from 
it,  through  which  liquors  are  poured  into 
vessels  ;  a  pipe  or  passage  of  commumca> 
tion. 

Fur,  fi&r.  s«  Skin  with  soft  hair,  with 
which  ff&rments  are  lined  for  warmth ; 
soft  hair  of  beasts  found  in  cold  eowi« 
tries,  hair  in  general ;  any  moistiure  ex- 
haled to  such  a  degree  as  that  the  re- 
mainder sticks  in  the  part« 

To  Fur,  fdr.  v.  a.     To  line  or  cover  " 
wxh  skins  that  have  soft  hair ;  to  eovef 
with  soft*  matter. 

Fur-wrought,  fftr'riwt.  a.    Made  of 

flnr. 
FuRAClous,  A-rd'shAs.  a.     Thieviah. 
f  uracity,  fi^-ris'^-t^.  s.    Disposition 

to  theft. 
Furbelow,  fdr^'lA.  s.  Fur  or  fringe 

sewed  on  the  lower  part  of  the  garment ; 

an  ornament  of  dress. 
To  Furbelow,  fdrliW*.  v.  a.    To 

adorn  with  ornamental  appendage Jl 
To  Furbish,  fikrl)ish.  v.  a.    lo  bar* 

nish,  to  polish,  to  rub  up. 
Furbisher,  fAr^iah*Ar.  s*    One  WlKl 

polishes  any  thing. 
Furcation,  filr-kA'sh(in,s.  Forkiness^ 

the  state  of 'shooting  two  ways  like  the 

blades  of  a  fork. 
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FuftfUR,  Ar^fih*.  8.  Husk  or  chaff, 
scuxf  or  daadriff. 

FuRpuRACKOUs,  fftr-fb-rA'shib.  a. 
(357).  HuBky,  brwiny,  ftcaly. 

Furious,  fd'r^As.  a.  Mad,  phrene- 
tick;  m^g^,  tnuwported  by  passion  be- 
yond  reason. 

Furiously,  fJi'r*-fis4*.  ad.  Madly, 
violently,  vehemently. 

FuRiousjfEss,  fil'r^-(ks-nis.  s.  Phren 
sy,  madness,  transport  of  passion; 

To  Furl,  t6rL  v.  a.  To  draw  up,  to 
contract. 

Furlong^  flirlAiig.  s.  A  measure  of 
length,  the  eighth  part  of  a  mile. 

Furlough,  fAr'l*.  s.  (318)  (390). 
A  temporary  dismisskm  from  a  military 
service ;  leave  of  ahaence  to  a  soldier  for 
a  limited  time. 

FuRMENTT,  fdr'nite-t*.  8.  Food  made 
by  boiling  wheat  in  milk-^See  Frumen- 
ty. 

Furnace,  fllr'nls.  s.  (91).  An  inclos- 
ed fireplace. 

To  FuftnsH,  flp'nish.  v.  a.  To  supply 
with  what  is  necessary;  to  fit  up;  to 
equip ;  to  decorate,  to  adorn. 

Furkisher,  ffir'nish-t^.  s.  One  who 

•  supplies  or  fit»  out 

Furniture,  flkr'n^-tshftre.  s.  (463). 
Moveables^  goods  put  in  a  house  for  use 
or  ornament ;  appendages ;  equipage,  em- 
belUslunents,  decorations. 

Furrier,  ffti/r^-dr.  s.  A  dealer  in 
furs. 

Furrow,  fftr'ri-  s,  (324)  (327).  A 
small  trench  made^  by  the  plough  for  the 
reception  of  seed ;  any  long  trench  or 
hollow. 

Furrow-weed,  fiiir'r&-wA6d.  s.  A 
weed  that  grows  in  furrowed  land. 

To  Furrow,  Hir'rA,  v.  a.  To  cut  in 
furrows;  to  divide  in  long  hollows;  to 
make  by  cutting. 

Furry,  flr'rd.  a.  Covered  with  fur, 
dressed  in  fur ;  consisting  of  fur* 

FtJRTBER,  fir'THAr,  a.  (98.).  Forth, 
Further,  Furthest  At  a  great  distance ; 
beyond  tliis. 

QC/*  I)r-  Johnson  has  proved  beyond  dispute 
ihaXfarsAer  and/arthest  are  not  the  com- 
parative and  superlative  of  far ,  but  cor- 
ruptions of  the  comparative  and  superla- 
tive of  firth.  However  true  this  (Kscovery 
may  be,  it  does  not  seem  a  sufficient  rea- 
son for  altering  the  beaten  path  which 
custom  had  formed  in  the  usa^  offorther 
md farthest.    It  is  probabk>  ^de^d^  that 


fatf/ort,  wtidftrth,  arise  from  the  same 
original  root :  extending  beyond  wome  other 
object  seems  to  be  the  leading  idea  in 
all.  i^ar  seems  to  intimate  extension 
beyond  an  indefinite  object  ifore  only  such 
extension  as  gives  priority  to  the  extend- 
ed object;  uidfortA,  from  its  form  seems 
to  relate  to  tlie  abstract  of  such  priority 
of  extension,  or  the  very  act  of  extending 
or  issuing  out.  If,  therefore, forth  9x\dfar 
have  different  ideas  annexed  to  them,  the 
same  comparative  and  superlative  cannot 
possibly  suit  with  both ;  and  as  almost  im- 
memorial usage  has  borrowed  the  compa- 
rative and  superktive  of^A  to  form  the 
comparative  and  superlative  of  far^  their 
sense  is  now  fixed  to  the  latter  adverb ; 
and  forth,  inasmuch  as  it  diifers  ftomfar, 
seems  entirely  to  have  lost  its  comparison. 
Notwithstancung,  therefore,  tliat/artA«r 
9Lnd  fartheet  are  very  irregular  branches  of 
far,  they  are  grafted  on  it  by  use,  and 
cannot  be  altered  without  diverting  the 

Elain  tendency  of  the  language.  Such, 
owever,  has  been  the  force  of  Dr.  Johnr 
son's  criticism,  that,  since  his  time,  every 
writer  and  printer,  unless  by  mistake,  has 
used^^iitA^  9ndfurthe9t  for  farther  and 
fartheeti  by  which  means  we  Kave  revived 
the  comparative  and  superlative  of  an  ad- 
verb which  has  lost  its  ccmiparison,  and 
have  lost  the  comparative  and  superlative 
of  an  adverb  which  has  been  compared  for 
these  two  hundred  years.  But  though 
further  passes  very  well  for  farther,  when 
far  is  out  of  sight,  we  feel  the  utmost  re- 
pugnance at  saying,  *<  Thus^izr  shalt  thou 
go,  and  no fitrtherV 
>'  Some  dream  that  they  can  silence  when 

they  will 
'  The  vtorm  of  passkmy  and  say.  Peace,  be 

*till; 
'But  "  Thut far  and  no  farther,"  wh«n  ad-  ^ 

dressed 
To  the  wild  wave,  or  wilder  humaA  breast, 
*  Implies  authority  tliat  never  can. 
That  never  ought  to  b§  the  lot  of  man.** 

Cowper*e  Progreu  of  Error ^ 

Further,  f&r^Tudr.  ad.  To  a  greater 

distance. 
To  Further,  ffir'THAr.  v.  a.  To  pit 

onward,  to  forward,  to  promote,  to  assist. 
FuRTHERER^'Ar'THfir-^r.  s.  Promoter, 

advancer. 
Furthermore,  fdr'THir-more.  ad. 

Moreover,  besides. 
Furtive,  fftr'tiv.  a.  Stolen,  gotten  by 

tlicft. 

Furuncle,  fA'riSnk-kl. s.  (405)  (534). 
A  bile,  an  angry  pustule. 

2  y  * 
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Fury, f&'r^.s.  Madness;  rage, passionj Fustian,  ffts'tshtn.  8.  (391>  Akind 
of  an^r ;  enthiuiasm,  exaltation  of  fan-l  of  cloth  made  6f  linen  and  cotton ;  a  high 
cv ;  a  turbulent,  raging  woman ;  ^  one  or      swelling  kind  of  writing  made  up  of  hete< 


the  infernal  deities,  supposed  to  be  em- 
ployed in  tormenting  wicked  spirits  in 
the  other  world, 

Furze,  &ltz.  s.  Gorse,  goss. 

FuRZY,  f^z^,  a.  Overgrown  with 
furze,'  full  of  gorse. 

FuscATioN,  tns-k&'shiin.  s.  The  att 
of  darkening. 

To  Fuse,  fiize.  v.  a.  To  melt,  to  put 
into  fusion. 

To  Fuse,  f^Jize.  v.n.  To  be  melted 

Fusee,  fA-2^6'.  s.  The  cone,  round 
which  is  wound  the  chord  or  chain  of  a 
clock  or  watch ;  a'lirelock,  a  small  neat 
musquet ;  Fusee  of  a  bomb  or  granado 
shell,  is  that  which  makes  the  whole 
powder  or  composition  in  the  shell  take 
fire,  to  do  the  designed  execution. 

Fusible,  fu's^-bl.  a.  (405).  Capable 
of  being  melted. 

Fusibility, fil-s6-bll'6-l6.  s.  Capacity 
of  being  melted,  quality  of  growing  liquid 
by  heat« 

FusiL,fi'ziL  a.  Capable  of  being  melt- 
ed, liquifiable  by  heat ;  running  by  the 
force  of  heat. 
OCj*  As  this  word  is  derived  from'  the 
Trench  futile  and  the  Latin/wi/i*,  it  oiight 
certainly  to  be  written  with  the  finale  c, 
Jitsile. 

Fusil,  fi-z^i'.  s.  A  firelock,  a  small 
neat  musket ;  in  heraldry,  something  like 
a  spindle. 

Fusilier,  fft-zil-lWr'.  s.  (3T5).  A 
soldier  armed  vnXh  a  fusil. 

Fusion,  fd'zhto.  s.  (451).     The  act 

of  melting ;  the  state  of  being  melted. 
Fuss,  f&s.  s.  A  tumult,  a  bustle.  Alow' 

cant  word. 
Fust,  fAst.  s.  The  trunk  or  body  of  a 
column;  a  strong  smell,  as  that  of  ar 
mouldy  barrel. 


rogeneous  parts,  bombast 

Fustian,  fas'tsh&ii.  a.  Made  of  fus- 
tian ;  swelling,  unnaturally  pompous,  ridi- 
culous ly  tumid. 

FusTiCK,  fAs'tlk.  s.  A  sort  of  wood 
brought  firom  the  West  Indies. 

To  FusTiOA,TE,  f&s^t^-gAte.  V.  a.  To 
beat  with  a  stick. 

FusTiLARiAN,  f&s-t^-l&'rd4n.^  8.  A 
low  fellow,  a  stinkard. 

FusTiNEss,  fi&s't^-nis.  8.  Mouldiness, 
stink.  . 

Fusty,  fds't^.  a.  Smelling  mouldy. 

Futile,  fi'til.  a.  (140).  Tajkattvc, 
loquacious ;  trifling,  worthless. 

Futility, f6-tir6-ti.  s.  Talkativeness, 
loquacity ;  triflingness,  want  of  weight* 
want  of  solidity. 

FuTTOcKs,  fdt'tAks.  s.  The  lower  tim- 
bers that  hold  the  ship  together. 

Future,  fCi'tsh^ire.  a.  (461).  That 
which  will  be  hereafter,  to  come. 

Future,  fCi'tsh^ire.  s.  Time  to  come. 

Futurely,  fCi'tshdre-li.  ad.  In  tim^ 
to  come. 

FuTURiTroN,  fu-tshJi-rlsh'An.  s.  The 
state  of  being  to  be. 

Futurity,  fiCi-t^'r^-t^.  s.  Time  to 
come ;  events  to  come ;  the  state  of  being 
to  be,  fiiturition.— See  Fortuitous. 

X7  Tlie  reason  vrhjjutttre  has  the  Mispirat- 
ed,  Bikd  futurity  preserves  that  letter  pure» 
is,  that  the  accent  is  before  the  t  in  the 
former  word,  and  aHer  it  in  the  latter 
(463). 

To  Fuzz.  fiAz.  V.  n.  To  fly  out  in  small 
particles. 

FuzzBALL,  f&z1)MI.  s.  A  kind  of  fun- 
gus, which,  when  pressed,  bursts  and 
scatters  dust  in  tlie  eyeS). 

Fy,  fl.  inter]. 
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— a6,  m6ve,  ndr,  n6t ;— t^be,  tAb, 

GABARDINE,  gab-dr-d^in'.  s. 
A  coiffBe  fipock. 

To  Gabble,  gto^bl.  v.  n.  (405).  To 
make  an  inarticulate  noise ;  to  prate  loudly 
without  meaning. 

Gabble,  gdb1)l.  s.  Inarticulate  noise 
like  that  of  brute  animals ;  loud  talk  with- 
out meaning. 

Gabbler,  gdb1)l-Ar.  8.  A  prater,  a 
chattering  fellow. 

Gabel,  g&l)^l.  s.     An  excise,  a  tax. 

Gabion,  g^'b^-dn.  s.  (507).  A  wicker 
basket  which  is  filled  with  earth  to 
make  a  fortification  or  intrencbment 

Gable,  gA'bl.  s.  (405).  Th6  sloping 

roof  of  a  building. 
Gad,  gad.  s.    A  wedge  or  ingot  of 

steel ;  a  steel  or  graver. 
To  Gab,  gid.  v.  n.   To  ramble  about 

itnthout  any  settled  purpose. 
Gadder,  gid'dftr.  s.   A  rambler,  one 

that  runs  much  abroad  without  business. 
Gaddimoly,   g&d'ding-l^.  ad.    In  a 

rambling  manner. 
Gadfly,  g4d'fli.  s.    A  fly  that,  when 

be  stxnes  the  cattle,  makes  them  gad  or 

run  madly  about 
Gaff,  gdf.   s.     A  harpoon  or  large 

hook. 
Gaffer,  g^fiiir.  s.  (98).  A  word  of 

respect,  now  obsolete. 
Gaffles,  gifffe.  8.'  (405).  Artificial 

spurs  upon  cocks ;  a  steel  contrivance  to 

btnd  cross-bows. 
To  Gag,   gi^.  v.  n.    To  stop  ^e 

mouth. 
^A<^9  g%-  8*  Something  put  into  the 

mouth  to.  hinder  speech  or  eating. 
Gage,  gidje.  s.   A  pledge,  a  pawn,  a 

eaiitioR. 


G  A  I 

bill ;— ill  ;-^p&tod ;— Min,  this. 

To  Gage,  g^djge.  v.  a.  To  depone  as 
a  wager,  to  impawn ;  to  measure,  to  taka 
the  contents  or  any  vessel  of  liquids. 

Gaggle,  g^g'gl.  v.  n.  (405).  To  make 

a  noise  like  a  goose. 
Gaiety,  gi'i-td.  Sw^See  Gayety. 

Gaily,  g&'l^.  ad.  Airily,  cheerfully i 
splendidly,  pompously. 

Gain,  g4ne.  s.  (73)  (203).  Profit,  ad- 
vantage ;  interest,  lucrative  views ;  over- 
plus in  a  comparative  computation. 

To  Gain,  g&ne.  v.  a.  To  obtain  as 
profit  or  advantage ;  to  have  the  overplus 
in  comparative  computation ;  to  obtain,  to 
procure ;  to  win ;  to  draw  into  any  interest 
or  party ;  to  reach,  to  attain ;  to  gain  over, 
to  draw  to  another  party  or  interest 

To  Gain,  gine.  v.  n.  To  encroach,  to 
come  forward  by  degress ;  to  get  round,  to 
prevail  against  { to  obtain  influence  with. 

Gai  ner,  g&ne^i!^r.  s.  One  who  receives 
profit  or  advantage. 

Gainful,  g^ne'fi^l.  a.  Advantageous, 
profitable ;  lucrative,  productive  of  mo- 
ney. 

Gainfully,  gAne'f61-jft.  ad.  Profitably, 
advantageously* 

GAiNFULii£S8,gine'fU-n^s.  s.  Lucra- 
tiveness. 

Gaingiving,  g&ne'glv-lng.  s.  The 
same  as  misgiving,  a  giving  against 

Gainless,  gAne^^s.  a.  Unprofitable. 

Gainlessness,  g&ne'lds-n^s.  s.  .Un- 
profitableness. 

Gainlt,  gAne'l^.  arf.  Handily,  rea- 
dily. 

To  Gainsay,  gAne-si'.  v.  a.  To  con- 
tradict, to  oppose,  to  controvert  vnth'.'' 

Gainsayer,  g4ne-4&'dr.  s.  Opponi^ 
adversary.  . 
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(15»  (559)— FAte, 

expectation;  to  sture  ¥dth  wonder;  to 
stare  irreverently. 

IC7*  The  irregularity  in  the  pronunciation 
of  this  word  seems  to  arise  from  the 
greater  similitude  of  the  Italian  a  to  the 
action  signifi^^an  of  the  slender  Eng- 
lish a. — See  W  ^ul.  Fierce^  &c 

Gaper,  gi'pfiV  s.  (98).  One  who 
o^ens  his  mouth ;  one  who  stares  fool- 
ishly ;  one  who  longs  or  craves. 

Garb,  glirb.  s.  Dress,  clothes ;  exte- 
riour  appearance. 

Garbage,  gAr'bldje-  s.  (00).  The 
bowels,  ^e  oiTal. 

Garbel,  gir^bll.  s.  (99).  A  plank 
nest  the  keel  of  a  ship. 

Garbidge,  gftr^bldje.  s.  (90).  Cor- 
rupted itom  Garb  AC  B. 

To  Garble,  g&r1)l.  V.  n.  (405).  To 
^ifli  to  part,  to  separate  the  good  from 
the  bad. 

Garblf.r,  girl)l-Ar.  s.  He  who  aepa- 
rates  one  part  from  anotlier. 

Garboil,  g^r'b6il.  s.  Disorder,  tu- 
mult, uproar. 

Garo,  gard.  s.  Wardship,  custody. ' 

Garden,  gir'd'n.  s.  (92)  (103).  A 
piece  of  ground  inclosed  and  cultivated, 
planted  with  lierbs  or  fruits ;  a  place  par- 
ticularly fruitful  orrdelightfid :  Garden  is 
often  used  in  composition,  belonging  to  a 
garden. 

ICT*  When  the  a  in  this  and  similar  words 
is  preceded  by  G  or  AT,  polite  speakers 
interpose  a  sound  like  the  consonant  y 
which  coalesces  with  both,  and  gives  a 
mellowness  to  the  sound :  thus  a  Garden 
pronounced  in  this  manner  is  nearly  si- 
milar to  tlie  two  words  Egg^  and  Ytirden 
united  into  eggyardeti,  and  a  Guetrd  is  al- 
most like  eggyard. — Sec  Guard. 

Garden-ware,  gir'd'n-wire.  s.  The 
produce  of  gardens. 

Gardener,  g4r'd*n-Ar.  s.  He  that  at- 
tends or  cidtivates  gardens, 

Gardening,  g&r'd'n-ing.  s.  The  act 
of  cultivating  or  planning  gardens. 

Gargarism,  g^r'ga-rizra.  s.  A  liquid 
form  of  medicine  to  wash  the  mouth 
with. 

To  Gargarize,  g&r'gil.rize.  v.  a.  To 
wash  the  mouth  with  medicated  liquors. 

To  Gargle,  g&r'gl.  v.  a.  (405).  To 
wash  the  throat  with  some  liquor  not  suf- 
fered immediately  to  descend ;  to  war- 
ble, to  play  in  tlie  tlux)at 


fir,  fill,  fit ;— 4n^,  mit  ;<— pfaie,  pin  ^— 

Gargle,  gir'gl.  s.  A  liquor  iritli 
which  the  throat  is  washed. 

Garland,  g&rOind.  s.  A  wreath  or 
branches  of  flo'^erls. 

Garlick,  gir'llk.  s.    A  plant. 

Garlickeatsr,  gir'llk-^-t&r.  s.    A 

mean  fellow. 
Garment,  g&r^m^nt.  s.  Any  thing  bj 

which  the  body  is  covered. 
Garner,  gir'niir.  s.  A  place  in  which 

tlireshed  com  is  stored  up. 
To  Garner,  g&r'n^ir.  v.  a.   To  store 

as  in  giuners. 
Garnet,  gir^n^t.  s.  A  g^m. 

To  Garnish,  g&r^lsh.  v.  a.  To  de- 
corate with  ornamental  a^^endages ;  to 
embellisli  a  dish  with  something  laid 
round  it ;  to  fit  with  fetters. 

Garnish,  gir'nlsh.  s.  Ornament,  de- 
coration, embellishment ;  things  strewed 
round  a  dish ;  in  g^ls,  fetters. 

Garnishment,  gir'nlsh-m^nt.  s.  Or* 
nament,  embellishment.      ^ 

GARNiTURE,g4r'n^-tiire.s.  Furniture^ 
ornament. 

G  A  ROUS,  gi'rfls.  a.  Resembling  Uie 
pickle  made  of  fish. 

Garran,  g&r'rAn.  s.  (81),  A  small 
horse,  a  bobby,  a  wretched  hone. 

Garret,  g4r'rfit.  s.  (81).  A  room  on 
the  highest  floor  of  the  house. 

Garretteeb,  g4r-r^t-t6^r'.  s.  Anin* 
habitant  of  a  garret 

Garrison,  g£*'r£.s'n.  s.  (170).  Sol- 
diers placed  in  a  fortified  town  or  castle 
to  defend  it ;  fortified  place  stored  vdtSi 
soldiei^s. 

To  Garrison,  g4r'r6-8*n.  v.  a.  To  se- 
cmre  by  soldiers. 

Garrulity,  gdp«-ru1^-ti.  8.  Inconti- 
nence of  tongue ;  talkativeness. 

Garrulous,  gAr^rA  IAs.  a.  Prattling, 
talkative. 

Garter,  gAr'tflr.  s.  (98).  A  string 
or  ribbstnd  by  which  the  stockix^  is 
held  upon  the  leg ;  the  mark  of  the  or- 
der of  the  g^arter,  the  highest  otder  of 
English  knigfadiood;  tlie  principal  king 
alarms. 

To  Garter,  gir'tftr.  v.  a.  To  bind 
with  a  garter. 

Garth,  properly  Girth,  s.  The  bulk 
of  th'e  body  measured  by  the  girdle. 

Gas,  g&s.  s.  A  ^rit  not  capable  df 
being  coagulated. 
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GA8COVAOE9  gd8-k6«iiAde'.  s.  A  boast, 
a  bravado. 

To  GasB)  gash.  v.  a.  To  cut  deep,  so 
as  to  make  a  gaping  wotind. 

Gash,  gAsh.  s.  A  deep  and  wide  wound ; 
the  mark  of  a  wound. 

Gaskins,  gds^lnz.  s.  Wide  hose,  wide 
breechea. 

To  Gasp,  g^sp.  v.  n.  To  open  the 
mouth  wide  to  catch  breath  (  to  emit 
breath  by  opening  tlie  mouth  convulsive- 
ly ;  to  long  for. 

yy  The  a  in  this  word  has  aometimea, 
and  not  improperiy,  the  same  sound  as 
in  Gapet  and  lor  (he  same  reason. — See 
Gape. 

Gasp,  g^p-  s.  The  act  of  opening  the 
mouth  to  catch  breath ;  the  short  catch  of 
the  breath  in  the  hist  agonies. 

To  Gast,  gist.  T.a.  To  make  aghast, 
to  fright,  to  shock.     - 

Gastrick,  gis'trik.  a.  Belonging  to 
the  belly. 

Gastrotohy,  g4s-tr6t'6-m6.  (518). 
8.  The  aet  of  cutUng  open  tlic  belly. 

Gat,  git.  The  preterit  of  Get.  Ob- 
solete. 

Gate,  gdte.  s.  The  door  of  a  city,  a 
castle,  palace,  or  large  building ;  a  frame 
of  timber  upon  hinges  to  pve  a  passage 
into  inclosed  grounds. 

Gateyeik,  gite'vine.  s.  The  Vena 
Portx ;  the  great  vein  wliich  conveys  the 
blood  to  the  liver. 

Gateway,  gdte'wi.  s.  A  way  through 
gates  of  inclosed  grounds. 

To  Gather,  giTH'i&r.  v.  a.  To  col- 
lect, to  biing  into  one  place ;  to  pick  up, 
to  glean,  to  pluck ;  to  crop ;  to  assemble ; 
tS>  heap  up,  to  accumulate ;  to  collect  cha- 
ritable contributions ;  to  bring  into  one 
body  or  interest ;  to  pucker  needle  work. 

To  Gather,  glTH'^r.  v.  n.  To  be  con- 
densed ;  to  grow  larger  by  the  accretion 
of  similar  matter;  to  assemble ;  to  gene- 
rate  pus  or  matter. 

Gather,  gdTH'flr.  s.  (98).  Pucker, 
cloth  drawn  together  in  wrinkles. 

Gatherer,  gATH'{^-ri[kr«  s.  One  that 
gathers,  a  cdOiectori  (me  that  gets  in  a 
crop  of  any  kind. 

Gathering,  gaTa'Ar-lng.  s.  Collec- 

.    tion  of  charitable  contributions^ 

Gaude,  g&wd.  s.  An  ornaxnent,  a  fine 
thing. 

ToGavde,  g&wd.  Y.n.  To  exult,  to 
rejoice  at  any  thing. 


btdl ;— ^11 ;— 4>Maul  >— r Ain,  this. 

G AUDXRT,  giw'dir-i.  s.  Finery,  osten- 
tatious luxury  of  dresa. 
GAuniLY,  giLwMA-l^.  ad.  Showily. 

Gaudinbss,  giw'dd-n^s.   s.     Showi- 

ness,  tinsel  appearance. 
GAUnv,  gliw'di.  a.     (213).     Showy, 

splendid,  ostentatiously  fine. 
Gaudy,  giw'd^.  s.   A  feast,  afestiral. 
Gave,  give.  The  preterit  of  Give* 

Gavel,  g&v'il.  s.  (166).  A  provincial 

word  for  ground. 
Gavelkind,  g&vlUkhul.  s.  In  law,  a 

custom  whereby  tlie  lands  of  the  father 

are  equally  divided  at  his  death  a^iong  all 

his  sons. 

To  Gauge,  gidje.  v.  a.  (217).  To 
measure  with  respect  to  the  contents  of 
a  vessel;  to  measure  vdth  regard  to  aily 
proportion. 

Gau9E,  g^dje.  s.  A  measure,  a  stand* 
ard. 

Gauger,  gi'jAr.  s.  One  whose  busi- 
ness is  to  measure  vessels  or  quantities. 

Gaunt,  gint.  a.  (214).  Thin,  slender, 
lean,  meagre. 

Gauntly,  g^nt'16.  ad.  Leanly,  slen- 
derly, meagcfly. 

Gauntlet,  gint'ldt.  s.  An  iron  glove 
used  for  defence,  and  thrown  down  in 
challenges. 

Gauze,  giwz.  s.  A  kind  of  thin  trans* 

parent  silk. 
Gawk,  g^wk.  s.  (219).   A  cuckow,  a 

foolish  fcUow. 
Gauntree,  gin'tr^^.    s.    (214).    A 

wooden  frame  on  which  beer  casks  arc 

set  when  tunned. 

Gay,  v^u.  a.  (220).  Airy,  cheerful,  mer- 
ry, frollcksome ;  fine,  showy. 

Gayety,  gi'i-t6.  s.  Cheerfulness, 
airiness,  merriment ;  acts  of  juvenile  plea* 
sure ;  finery,  show. 

Gayly,  gi'16.  ad.  Merrily, clicerfully, 
showily. 

Gayness,  gi'nds,  s.  Gayety,  finery. 

To  Gaze,  gize.  v.  n.  To  look  intently 
and  earnestly,  to  look  witli  eagerness. 

Gaze,  g&ze.  s.  Intent  regard,  look 
of  eagerness  or  wonder,  fixed  look ;  the 
object  gazed  on.  t 

Gazer,  g4'zi!ir.  s.  He  tliat  gazei,  one 
that  lo(^s  ^tently  witli  cageniess  or  ad- 
miration. 
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Gaz£FUl»  gdze'fiU.  a.  Looking  in- 
tently. 

GA.z£HOUND)g&ze'h6&nd.8.  Abound 
that  pursues  not  by  the  scent,  but  by  the 
eye. 

Gazette,  gd-z^t'.  s.  Apaper  of  nevs, 
a  paper  of  public  intelUgence. 

Gazetteer,  gdz-^t-ti^r'.  s.  A  writer 
of  news. 

GAziNGST0CK,gd'zlng-st6k.  s.  Aper- 
son  gazed  at  with  scorn  or  abhon*cnce. 

Gazon,  giz-4dn'.  s.^-^ee  Encore. 
In  fortification,  pieces  of  fresh  earth  co- 
vercd  with  grass,  cut  in  form  of  a  wedge, 

Gear,  gi^r.  s.  (560).  Furniture,  ac- 
couti-ements,  dress,  habit,  ornaments ; 
the  traces  by  which  horses  or  oxen  draw  s 
stuff. 

Geck,  gek.  8.  (381).  One  eaaiiy  im- 
posed iiix>n ;  a  babble, 

JCIT*  This  word,  like  several  other  old 
£nglish  words,  is  presented  among  the 
lower  order  of  people  in  Ireland,  though 
totally  obsolete  in  England. 

Gelse,  g^^se,  s.  (560).  The  plural  of 
Goose. 

Gel  \ble,  j^l'd-bl.  a.  What  may  be 
ro'igealed. 

|CI7*  I  have  diff(&red  from  Mr.  Sheridan  in 
tlie  Quantity  of  the  first  syllabic  of  this 
word,  not  so  much  from  the  short  f  in  the 
Latin  gtlabilU^  whence  it  is  derived,  as 
from  the  analogy  of  English  pronuncia- 
tion. The  antepenultimate  accent  gene- 
rally shortens  every  vowel  but  t/,  imless 
followed  by  adiphthong.>«-See  Principles, 
No.  503, 535,  536.    • 

Gelatine,  jel'i^ine.  (149) 

Gelatinous,  jWitln-As. 
Formed  into  a  jelly. 

To  Geld,  g^ld.  v.  a.  Preter.  Gelded 
or  Gelt;  Part.  paas.  Gelded  or  Gelt  To 
castrate,  to  deprive  of  tlie  power  of  gpene- 
ration ;  to  deprive  of  any  essential  part 
(560). 

Geloer,  g^ld'dr.  8.  One  that  per- 
forms the  act  of  castration. 

Gelder-rose,  g^l'd{br-r6ze.  s.  A 
plant 

Geldino,  girding,  s.  (560).  Any 
animal  castrated,  particularly  a  horse. 

Gklid,  jsrid.  a.  Extremely  cold. 

Gklidity,  j64id'^-t*.    »•     Extreme 

Gelidness,   jdl'id-n^s.    s.   Extreme 

cold. 
Gellv,  yhVX^*  s.    Any  viscous  body, 

viscidity,  glue,  gluey  substaJ\ce.   - 


Gelt,  gilt.  Part.  pass,  of  Geld. 

G  em,  jim.  8.  A  jewel,  a  precious  stone 

of  whatever  kind ;  the  firvt  bud. 
To  Gem,  jim.  v.  a.  To  adorn  as  with 

jewels  or  buds. 
To  Gem,  jdm.  v.  n.  To  put  forth  the 

first  buds. 
G£MELLiPAROus,j^m-mdHlp'p&prAs. 

a  (518).  Bearing  twins. 
ToGEMiNAT£,jlm^m£-nAte.  v.a<  (91). 

To  double. 
Gemination,  v§m-mi«ni'shdn.  s.  Re- 
petition, reduplication. 
Ge  M I N  Y,  jem'mc-n6.  s.  Twins,  a  pair, 

a  brace. 
Geminous,  j^m'm^-ni&s.  a.  Double. 

Gemmae,  j6m'm&r.  a.  Pertaining-  to 

gems  or  jewels. 
Gemmsous,  jem'me-i!is.  a.    Tending 

to  gems ;  resembling  gams. 
Gender,  j^Mdr.  s.  A  kind,  a  sort,  a 

sex ;  a  distinction  of  nouns  in  grammar. 
To  Gender,  jAnMir.  v. a.  To  beget; 

to  produce,  to  cause. 
To  Gender,  j^n'diir.  v.  n.    To  copu- 
late, to  breed.  * 
Genealooic  AL,j6-n6-4-16dje'^-kAl.  a. 

Pertaining  to  descents  or  families. 
Genealogist,  j^-n6-4l'6-glst    s.  He 

who  traces  descents. 

Genealogy,  j^-n6-4l'6-j^.  s.  (518). 
History  of  the  succession  .of  families. 

1^7*  Common  speakers,  and  those  not  of 
the  lower  order,  are  apt  to  pronounce 
tliis  word  as  if  written  Geneoiogyi  but 
those  who  arc  ever  so  little  attentive 
to  propriety,  preserve  the  a  in  its  fourth 
sound.  •     • 


Gemerable, j^n^^r44>l.  a.  Thatznay 
be  produced  or  begotten. 

GEN£RAL,j^n'^r-ti«a.  (88).  Compre* 
bending  many  species  or  individuahi,  not 
special ;  lax  in  si«ufie«tion»  not  restrain- 
ed to  any  special  or  particular  iropcnrt ; 
not  restrained  by  narro.w  or  distinctive 
limitations ;  relating  to  a  whole  class  or 
body  of  men;  pubfick,  comprising  the 
whole ;  extensive,  though  not  unhrersal ; 
common,  usual. 

General,  j^n'dr-&l.  s.  The  whole,  the 
totality  \  the  puUick,  the  interest  of  the 
whole ;  the  vulgar ;  one  that  has  the  com- 
mand over  an  army. 

Generalissimo,  jdn-^r-ftl-is'^-md.  s.. 
The  suprem*  comouader. 
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— Tiir  miVe,  n*r,  ii&t;prrtAbe)  tAb,  bill ;— 6a  ;^p6(ind  ;^«Am,  this. 
G^KEitALiTY,  iin-^r-&l'^-t6.  s.     The  K?*  For  the  ^,  see  Hetjejiooeneous. 
state  of  being  general ;  the  main  body,  GENETHLiACKs,j^-n^ryi^4k8.s.  The 
the  bulk-       ..   ,,    4,  A     J      T  •     ««»«ncc  of  calculating  nativities,  or  pee- 

Geker  ALLY,  j^n'dr-aL-^.  ad.    In  gene-     4icting  the  future  events  of  Ufe,  from  the 
ral,  without  specification  or  exception ;       stars  predominant  at  the  birtJi. 
extensively,  though  not  universally;  com-  Gf  kethliatick,    i^-n^/A'l^r&t'lk     s 
»only,  frequenUy,  in  the  mam,  without      ^^  ^^^  caJcuUtes  iativities.  '      ' 

minute  detail.  -  ^  ^^  *««;•. 

CENERALNEss,j^n'^r-4l.n^s.s.  Wide  Geneva,  j^-n^'vi.    «.      A   distilled 
extent,  tfiough  short  of  universaUty ;  fre-      spintuous  water. 

Genial,  j^'n^.5j.  a.    That  which  con- 

S.       The  j     tribute?  to  propagation  ;.that  which  gives 
j     cheerfulness,  or  supports  life;  natural. 
The  beget-!    '^^''*- 

J  Genially,  ji'ni^l-IA.  ad.  By  genius, 
V.  a.     To      n*t"rally ;  gayly,  checrfiiUy. 
beget,  to  propagate;  to  cause,  to  pro-  Gen^culated,      j^-nik'iu-14«t^.      a 
duce.  Knotted,  jointed. 

Penkration,  jdn-^r-A'shfin.  s.    The  Geniculation,  jA-nik-iiplA'shin.     s. 

act  ofbegetting  or  producing;  a  family,       Knottiness. 
^  a  race ;  a  progeny,  offspring ;  a  singjie  GFvrn    \h*r>hJ>.     „       a  r 

succession,  an  tge.  '^  j  ^f.^^'^,  j6  nfinft.  ^      A  man  of  a  par- 

^  *       ^  /i    .    .  ,   .   .        t^cular  turn  of  mind. 

Generative,  jin'^r-A-tlv.  a.  (512).  Pp-vt^atc    •'^/A.iii         .««x      « 
Having  the  power  of  propaption,  proli-  ^te,onJ^"^^  1"^'  **  ^^^^'     ^^^ 
fick ;  having  the  power  of  production,  I  ^  '^^^"&»P^  ^  generation. 

jGenitinc,  j^n'n6-tln.   s. 
apple  gathered  in  June. 


quency,  comnuLonness. 
Generalty,   jSn'^r-ilrt^ 

whole,  the  greater  part- 
Generamt^  j^'^r-ant«  s 

ting  or  productive  power. 
To  Generate,  jdn'^r-ite 


An  early 


frmtfiil. 
Generator,   j^n'dr-i-tilr.    s.    (166)! 
(521).  The  povirer  which  begets,  causes,  Genitive,  j^^A.tlv.  a.    In  grammar, 


h 


or  j>«Kluces 
Generical,  j^.-nir'i-kdL 
jSenerick^  j^rn^r'rlk.  (509) 

That  which  comprehends  the  genus,  or 

distinguishes  from  another  genus. 
Generic  ALLY,     ji-n^r'^-kal-i.     ad. 

With  regrardtothe  genus,  though  not 

the  species.  '  ' 

Generosity,  jSn-5r-6s'6:t6.  s.  The 
quaUty  of  being  g^neroUs,  magnanimity, 
fiberaJity.    '  • 

Qenerous,  j^'^hSs.  ^  (aU).  Not 
of  mean  birth^  of  good  e:|lraction  ;  noble 
of  mind,  n^a^nanifnoiis  ;  open  of  heai;^ 
liberal,  munificent ;  strong,  vigoroua. 

Generously,  vj^n'^r-ds-W.  ad.  Not 
meanly  with  rentfd  to  birth  :  magnani- 
mbusly,  nobly ;  hberally,  mumficenUy. 

GENERpU9NEss,ji5n'6r-^9-ne8.  s*  The 
quality  of  being  generous. 

Genesis,  jto'irsis.   s.      Generation, 

the  £rst  book  of  Moses,  which  treats  of 

the  production  of  the  world. 
Genet,  j^n'nlt.  9.(99).   AamallweU- 

proportioned  Spanish  horae. 
Genethliacal,    j^n-^/A-lKa-k^,     a. 

Pertaining  to  nativities  as  calculated  by 
*    astrologers.  ^ 


the  name  of  a  case. 
CeWius,  j/j'n^^s.  8.  The  protecting 
or  ruling  power  of  men,  places,  or 
thmgj;  a  roan  endowed  with  smperior 
racullics ;  mental  power  or  faculties ;  dis- 
P^lVi^  ^  °*^'«  by  which  any  one  is 
quahfied  for  some  peculiar  emrfoyment  • 
nature,  disposition.  ■    '     ^  r  • 

GEiiTEEL,jto-t6^1^a.  Polite,  elegant 
m  behaviour,  civil ;  graceful  in  mien. 

GpNTEELLY,j^n^i6m.  ad.  Elegant- 
ly, poHtely  J  gracefuUy,  handsomely. 

Genteelness,  j^n-td^l'n^s.  s.  Elcr 
pmce  graceflilness,  politeness;  quali- 
ties  befitung  a  man  of  rank.  ^ 

Gentian,  j^n'shdn.  s.  Felwort  or 
baldmoney. 

Gentianella,  j^n-shdn-^nd.  s.  A 
kind  of  blue  colour. 

G^tile,  j^n'tU,  or  j^n'tUe.  s.  One 
pfan  uficovenantednatioD,  one  whoknowa 
not  the  true  God.  '  "^"^^ 

^o^'\>^%?;™T''^!,''^  Pronunciation, 
.No.  140,  I  thought  Mr.  Sheridan  wron^ 
m  marking  the  i  in  tliis  word  lon^.  be- 
cause  It  18  contrary  to  analogy ,  but  have 
amce  bad  occasion  to  observe,  that  this 
piwiUBciation  is  most  agreeable  to  irenc. 
ral  usage.  * 
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Gestilism,  jto'tiWzm.  s.    Heathen 

ism,  paganisni.  ,    .  ^ .  t? 

Gentilitious,  j^n-til-li«b'as.  a.  bn- 
d«mial,  peculiar  to  a  nation ;  hereditary, 
entailed  on  a  family. 
Gentility,  j^n-tli'^-t^.  s.  Good  ex- 
traction ;  elegance  of  behaviour,  grace 
fblness  df  mien ;  gentry,  the  class  o£ 
persons  well  bom  j  pa^^anism,  heathen 
ism.  ^  ^  ^       .- , 

GENTtE,  j^n'd:  a.  (405).    Soft,  mild, 

tame,  peaceable  ;  sootMng,  pacifick, 
Gentlefolk,  j6n'tl-f6ke.  s.    Persons 
distinguished  by.  their  birth  from  th^  vul 
gar.— See  Folk. 
Gentleman,  jfin'tl-iti3ji.  s.  (88).     A 
man  of  birth,  a  man  of  extraction,  though 
not  noble ;  a  man  raised  abmc  the  vulgar 
bv  his  character  or  post;  a  tenn  of  com- 
plaisance ;  the  servant  that  waits  about 
&ie  person  of  a  man  of  rank  ;  it  is  used  of 
any  man  howex'er  higlL  ^ 

Gentlemanlike,      j^n'tl-niuii- 

Mke.  ^  a. 

Gentlemanly,  j^n'tl-m&n.l6. 
-    Becoming  a  man  of  birth. 
Gentla.ness,  j^n^tl-n^s.  s.     Softness 
of  manners,  sweetness  of  disposition- 
meekness. 
-Gentleshjp,  jta'tl-ihip.  a.  Carriage 

of  a  gentleman. 

Gentlewoman,  j6n'tl-wUm-ttn.  s.    A 

wpman  of  birth  aboTC  the  vul^r,  a  wo- 

•  xi&i  well  descended ;  a  woman  who  waits 

mbout  the  person  of  one  of  high  rank ;  a 

■word  of  civility  or  irony. 

Gently,  j^n'tl^.  ad.    Softly,  m^kly, 

tenderly ;  softly,  without  violence. 
GENTRY,  j^n'tr^.  3.    Class  of  people 
above  tlie  vulgar ;  a  term  of  civility,  real 
or  ironical.  ,  „„  /  ,  a 

Genuflection,    jc-ntt-fiek'shtin.    s 
The  act  of  bending  the  knee ;  adoration, 
.expressed  by  bending  the  knee. 
GetjuiKE,  j^i'd-in.    a.  (150).      Not 

spurious. 

Genuinely  j6n'6-ln-14.  ad.    Without 

adulteration,  without  foreign  admixture, 

naturally. 

Genuineness,  j^n'^-k-n^s.  s.    Free- 

^   dom  from  any  thing  counterfeit,  freedom 

from  adulteration, 
Gbnus^  ji'n^s.  s.    In  science,  a  class 
of  hclng  comprehending  under  it  many 
species,  as  Quadruped  is  a  Genus  com- 
prehending under  it  aUnost  lOl  tcrrcstri^ 


Geocentaick,  ]^-^Hftin^ik.  a.     Ap' 
plied  to  a  planet  or  orb  htfHng  the  earth 
for  its  centre,  or  the  aMne  centre  with 
the  earth. 
Geodjesia,  j^-d^'zAi^-l.    8.    (452). 
That  part  or  geometry  which  contains 
the  doctrine  or  pait.  of  measuring  sur- 
faces, and  finding  the  contents  of  all  ;4ane 
figures. 
GEODiETiCAL,  j^-Wdt'^-'kAl.  8.     Re- 
lating to  tlic  art  of  measuring  surfaces. 
Geographer,  j*-6g'gr4-4^rw  s.  (116) 
(257).     One  who  describes  the  earth 
according  to  the  position  of  it9,diffeit;nt 
parts. 
Geographical,    j^-6-graf'e-kal.    a. 

Relating  to  geography. 
Geographically,    j^-i-graf^-kal-fi. 

ad.    In  a  geographical  manner. 
Geography,  j6-6g'gr4-f£.    s.    (116) 

(257).    Knowlcd^  of  the  eartb. 
GeolocYj  je-6l'6-j6.  s.    The  doctrine 

of  the  earth. 
Geomancer,  je'o-man-sir.  s.    A  for- 
tuneteller, a  caster  of  figures.  • 
'GEOMANCY,j6'6-m&n-&6.  s.(5l9).  The 

act  of  foretelUng  bv  figures. 
Geomantick,  j6-o-man'tik.  a.     Per- 
taining to  tlie  art  of  casting  figures. 
Geometer,  j^-6m'^-:t^.  s.    One  skil- 
led in  geometry,  a  geometrician. 
Geometral,  j^-6in'6-tral.  a.   Pertain- 
ing to  geometry. 
Geometrical,  j6-6-ni5t'tre-lUl.  >   ^ 
Geometrick,  jd-A-m^t'trik.         S 
Pertaining  to  geometry;  prescribed  or 
laid  down,  by  geometry ;  disposed  accord- 
ing to  geometrj'. 
Geometrically,  ^  jt;-6-in6t'tr^-kil^. 
ad.    According  to  the  laws  of  geometry. 
Geometrician,  j6-6m-^-trish'fe.    s. 

One  skilled  in  geoqpetry. 
To  Geometrize,  j^-om'i-trize.  V.  n. 
To  act  according  to  the  laws  of  g^ome- 
tr>'. 
Geometry,  ji-6m'tti^-tr&.    s.    (116) 
(257)  (518),    The  sdencc  of  quantity, 
extension,  or  magnitude,    abstractedly 
considered. 
Geoponical,  ji-o-p&n'A-kal.  a.    Re* 

lating  to  agricultux:e. 
Geoponicks,  jd-d-pAnlks.  s.  Jhe 
science  of  cultivating  the  ground,  the 
doctrine  of  sgriculiucc. 
George,  jArje.  s.  A  figure  of  St. 
Oeorge  on  hor?cbai?k,  worn  by  the 
knights  oCthe  garter ;  a  brown  Jotf 
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Gborgick,  jir'jik.  e.  (HO).  Some 
pott  of  the  science  of  hufibwuiiy  put  into 
%  pleasin^^  dress,  mid  set  off  with  all  the 
beauties  and  embeUUhments  of  poetry.— 
Sec  Construe. 

GftORGicK,  j^^r'jlk.  a.  Relating  to  the 
doctrine  of  agriculture. 

GEOTicK,ji-6t'ik-a.  (509).  Belonging 
to  the  earth. 

Gbrent,  ji'rdnt.  a.  Carrying,  bear- 
ing. 

German,  jfir'm^.  s.  (88).  A  first  cou- 
sin. 

German,  j&r'ni&n.  a.    Related. 

Gehmandeb,  ^ir-mAn'd&r.  s.  A 
plant* 

Germ,  jirm.  s.  A  sprout  or  shoot. 

Germin,  j^r-mln.  s.  A  shooting  or 
sprouting'  seed. 

To  Germinate,  jdr'mi-nAte.  v.  n. 
To  sprout,  to  shoot»  to  bud^  to  put 
forth. 

Germination,  jfir-m^-ni'shdn.  s. 
The  act  *  of  sprouting  or  shooting  ; 
gro-wth. 

Gerund,  j^r'find.  ».  In  the  Latin 
grammar,  a  tiftd  of  verbal  noun,  wliich 
governs  cases  like  a  verb. 

Gebt,  j^st.  s,  A  deed,  an  action,  an 
achievement ;  show,  representation ;  the 
roll  or  journal  of  the  several  days, 
and  stages  prefixed,  in  the  progresses 
of  kings. 

Gestation,  j^s-ti'shi\n.  s.  The  act  of 
bearing  the  young  in  the  womb. 

To  Gesticulate,  j^s-tik'Wite.  v.  n. 
To  play  antick  tricks,  to  show  postures. 

Gesticulation,  j^s-tik-i'i-M'shiln.  s. 
Antick  tricks,  various  postures. 

Gesture,  jfe'tsh^tie.  s.  (461).  Action 
or  posture  expressive  of  sentiment ;  move-, 
.ment  of  the  bod;f. 

ToGfeT,  g^t.  V.  a.  (381).  Pret.  I  dot, 
anei^ntly  Gat;  Part.  pass.  Got  or  Gotten. 
To  procure,  to  obtam  j  to»  beget  upon  a 
female ;  to  gain  aj>rofit ;  |o  earn,  to  gain 
by  labour ;  to  receiw.as  aprice  or  re  ward ; 
to  procure,  to»be  j  to  prevail  on,  to  in- 
duce ;  to  get  off,  to  scU  or  dbpbse  of  by 
some  expedient. 

To  Get,  g^t.  v.n.  (560).  To  arrive  at 
any  state  orpostui-e  by  degrees  with  some 
'kind  of  labour  j  effort,  or  difiiculty ;  to  ftnd 
the  way  to ;  to  move ;  to  remove  to ;  to 
iuive  recourse  to ;  to  go,  to  repair  to ;  to 
be  a  gainer ;  to  receive  advantage  by ;  to 
get  off,  to  escape ;  tg  get  over,  to  pass 


b(ill;— -AM;— pAtod;  Min,  this. 

without  being  stopped;  to  get  up,  to 

raise  from  repose,  to  rise  from  a  scat ;  ifi 

get  in,  to  enter. 
Getter,  g^t'tfir.   s.     One  who  pro- 
cures or  obtains ;  one  who  begets  on  a 

female. 
Getting,  get'tbig.  s.  Act  of  getting, 

acquisition ;  gain,  profit. 
Gewgaw,  gu'g^w.  s.  (^81).  A  Showy 

trifle,  a  toy,  a  bauble. 
Gewgaw,  giVgiiw.  a.  Splendidly  tri« 

fling,  showy  without  value. 
Ghastful,  glst'fftl.  a.  (390).  Drea^ 

ry,  dismal,  melancholy,  fit  for  walking     ^ 

spirits. 

Ghastliness,  gdst^d'nds.  s.  Horrour 
of  countenance,  resemblance  of  a  ghosl^ 
paleness. 

Oh  astlt,  gist'l*.  a.  Like  a  ghost,  bar- 
ing hjoitour  in  the  countenance  s  horrible, 
shocking,  dreadful. 

Qhastness,  g&st^u£s.  s.  GhastUness, 
horrour  of  look. 

GherkiH,  g^r'kb.  s.    A  pickled  cu-^  . 
cumber. 

Ghost,  g6st.  s.  (390).  The  soul  of  a 
m^ ;  ft  spirit  appearing  after  death ;  To 
give  Up  the  gliost,  to  die,  to  yield  up  the ' 
spirit  into  the  hands  of  God  ;  the  third 
person  in  the  adorable  Trinity,  called  thct 
Holy  Gbo^L 

Ghostliness,  gAst1d-n*8.  s.  Spiritoaf 
tendency,  quality  of  having  reierenco 
chiefly  to  the  soul. 

Ghostly,  gost'W.  a.  Spiritual,  re- 
lating to  tlie  soul,  not  cai-nal,  not  secu- 
lar; inving  a  character  from  religion, 
Bpiriiuui. 

Giant,  ji'^nt.  s.  A  man  of  size  above 

the  ordinary  ftite  of  men,  a  man  unnatu* 
rally  large.  . 

GiANTii^fiSi  ji'4n-t^s.  s.  A  she  gV- 
-ant.  ^  ^ 

Giantlike,  ii'dnt^ike. 
GiANTLY,  ji'unt-16. 
tick,  vast. 

GiANTSHiF,  ji'4nt-ship.  s.  Quality  or 

character  ofa  giant. 
GiBBE,  gib.  s.  (382).  Any  old  wornout 

animal. 


'>    a.    Gigan- 


To  Gibber,  gibOiiir.  v.  n.  (382).  To 
apeak  inarticulately. 

GiBBERisH,gib'b^r-ish.s.(38^).Caa*, 
the  private  language  of  rogufis  ajQbd  gip« 
sies,  words  without  meaning. 
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Gibbet,  jlb1)k.  s.  A  gallows,  the  post 
on  which  malefactors  are  hanged,  or  on 
whjcti  tlieir  carcasses  are  exposed ;  any 
transverse  beam. 

To  Gibbet,  jib'bh.  v.  a.  To  hang  or 
expose  on  a  gibbet ;  to  hang  on  any  thing 
going  transverse. 

Gibbosity,  gib-b6s'M^.  s.  Convexity, 
prominence,  protuberance. 

Gibbous,  gib'biis.  a.  (382).  Convex, 
^  .  protuberant,  swelling  into  inequalities ; 
crooked-backed. 

GiBdougN£S8,gib^tis-nSs.  s.  Convex- 
ity, prominence. 

GiBc  AT,glb'kit.  s.  (382).  An  old  worn- 
out  cat. 

To  Gib K,  jibe*  v.  n.  To  sneer,  to  join 
ccnsonousness  with  contempt. 

T^  Gibe,  jibe.  v.  a.  To  scoff,  to  ri- 
dicule, to  treat  with  scorn,  to  sneer,  to 
taunt. 

Gibe,  jibe.  s.  Sneer,  hint  of  contempt 
by  word  or  looks,  scofT. 

GiBEii,  ji'b^r.  s.  A  sneerer,  a  scoffer, 
a  tauuter. 

Gibinglt,  ji'blng-l^.  ad.  Scornfully, 
contemptuously.' 

Giblets,  jlb^l^ts.  s.  The  parts  of  a 
iroose  wliich  are  cut  off  before  it  Is  roast- 
ed. 

Giddily,  gld'd^-l*.  ad.  With  the 
head  flceming  to  turn  round;  incon- 
•tantly,  unsteadily ;  carelessly,  heedless< 
ly,  genUy. 

Giddiness,  gld'd6*nds.  s*  The  state 
of  being  giddy ;  inconstancy,  unsteadi- 
ness ;  quick  rotation,  inability  to  keep  its 
place. 

Giddy,  gld'd^,  a.  (382)(560)."Having 
in  the  head  a  whir^  or  sensation  of  circu- 
lar motion ;  whirling ;  inConsUait,  unstea- 
dy, changeful ;  heedless,  thoughtless,  un< 
cautious ;  intoxicated. 

Giddybrained,    gld^dd-brAn'd.      a 

Carelesi,  thoughtless. 
Giddy  HEADED,     gld'd^-h6d-^d.     a. 

.Without  steadiness  or  constancy. 
Giddy  PACED,  gid'dd-pdste.  a.  Moving 

without  reg^arity. 
GiEH-EAGLE,  jir'&-g|.  s.   (405).    An 

eagle  of  a  particular  kind. 

Gift,  gift,  s*  (383).  A  thing  given  or 
bestowed;  the  act -of  giviitg;  offering; 
power,  faculty. 

Gifted,  gifted,  a.  Given,  bestow- 
ed; endowed  with  extraordin&ry  porw- 
«rs. 


Gig,  gig.  (383).  Any  thing  that  ii 
whirled  round  in  play. 

GiOAWTiCK,  gi-giri'tlk.  a.  (217), 
Stdtable  to  a  giaat,  big,  butty,  enor- 
mous. 

To  Giggle,  glg'gl.  v.  n.  (383).  To 
laugh  i^y,  to  titter. 

GiOGLER,  glg^'gl-ib*.  Si  A  laugher,  a 
titterer. 

GfGLET,  gVgl-lt;  properly  Gigglet. 
A  wanton,,  a  lascivious  girl. — See  Co- 

DLE.  ' 

GiGOT,  jlg'CLt.  s.  The  hip  joint. 

To  Gild,  gUd.  v.  a.  (382).  Pret.  Gild- 
ed or  gilt  To  wash  over  with  gold ;  to 
adorn  with  lustre  { to  brighten,  to  illumi- 
nate,—See  GviLT. 

Gilder,  gU'dCkr.  s.  One  who  lays  gold 
on  the  surface  of  any  other  body ;  a  coin 
irom  one  sliiUing  and  six-pence  to  two 
shillings  sterling. 

Gilding,  gU'dlng.  s.  Gold  laid  on  any 
surface  by  way  of  ornament. 

Gills,  gllz.  s.  (382).  The  aperture  at 
each  aide  of  the  fish's  head ;  the  flaps  that 
hang  below  the  beak  of  a  fowl;  the  flesh 
under  the  chin. 

Gill,  jH.  s.  A  measure  of  liquids 
containing  the  fourth  part  of  a  pint ; 
the  appeUatioit  of  a  woman  in  ludicrous 
language ;  the  name  of  a  plant,  ground- 
ivy ;  malt  liquor,  medicated  with  ground- 
ivy. 

GiLLHOusE,  jil'hddse.  s.  A  house 
where  gill  is  sold. 

Gillyflower,  jUl£-fl6(lr.  s.  Corrupt* 
ed  from  Julyflowcr. 

Gilt,  gilt.  s.  (382).  Golden  show, 
gold  laid  on  the  surface  of  any  mat- 
ter. 

Gilt,  gilt.  (560).  The  participle  of 
Gild — which  tee. 

GiM,  jlm.  a.  Neat,  spruce.  An  old 
word. 

CiMCRACK,  Jlm'kr4k«  8.  A  slight  or 
trivial  mechanism* 

Gimlet,  glm'lit.  s.  (382).  A  borer 
with  a  screw  at  its  point. 

Gimp,  gimp.  s.  (38^).  A  kind  of  silk 
twist  or  lace. 

Gin,  jln*  s.  A  trap,  a  snare ;  a  puinp 
worked  by  saiU ;  the  s^urit  drawn  by  dis- 
tillation from  juniper  berries. 

GiiTGER,  jinj(!tr.  s.  An  Indian  plant; 
the  root  of  th;;t  plant. 
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•-n^  mdve^  n6r,  nit  ;««-4Aibe9  tftb, 

CtNoERBREAD,jin'jAr-brM.B.  Akind 
of  sweetmeat  made  of  dough  and  flavour- 
ed with  ginger. 

'Gingerly,  jin'jilkr-l^*  ad.  Cautioi^ly) 
mcely. 

dKGERNEss,jln^dr-n68.s.  Nicencss, 
tenderness. 

CivGiYAL,  jin'jd-Ydl.  a.  Belong^g  to 
the  gums.  | 

To  GiwGLE,  jing'gl.  V.  n.  (405).  To 
utter  a  sharp  clattering  noise  ;  to  make 
an  affected  sound  in  periods  or  cadence. 

To  GiKGL^,  j^S'gl-   ^'  ^*     "^^  shake 
80  that  a  sharp  shrill  clattering  noise, 
should  be  made.  '  | 

CiNt^LE,  jlng'gl.  s.  A  shrill  resound- 1 
ing  noise ;  i^ectaUon  in  the  sound  of  pc- , 
riods. 

GzNGLYMoiJ),  glng'gl^-mAid.  a.  Re- 
sembling a  gingl^'musy  approacliing  to  a 
ginglymus. 

GiNGLYMvs,  gin{^gl£-inAs.  s.  A 
mutual  indenting  of  two  bones  into  each 
other's  cavity,  of  which  the  elbow  is  an 
instance. 

GiKMET,  jUi'ndt.  s.  A  nag,  a#nule,  a 
degenerated  breed. 

Ginseng,  jin's£ng.  s.  A  Chinese  root 
brouglit  Utely-jnto  Europe  ;  it  is  cordial 
and  restorative. 

Gipsy,  jlp^s^.  s.  (438).  A  vagabond 
whopretends'to  tell  fortunes ;  areproach- 
iiil  name  for  a  dark  complexion ;  a  name 
of  slight  reproach  to  a  woman. 

GiRAsoLE,  ji'rd-«6le.  s.  The  herb  turn- 
sol  ;  the  opal  stone. 

To  Gird,  g^rd.  v.  a.  (383).  Pret. 
Girded  or  Girt.  To  bind  round ;  to  in- 
vest ;  to  cover  round  as  with  a  garment ; 
to  enclose,  to  encircle  (560). 

JC7"  We  may  obsen-e  that  the  g  in  this 
and  similar  words  has  the  same  liquid 
sound  as  in  those  where  it  is  followed  by 
a  and  i  long,  and  it  may  be  accounted 
lor  in  the  same  manner  (92)  (160).  The 
short  e,  which  is  the  true  sound  of  i  in 
these*  words,  it  has  been  frequently  ob- 
served, is  not  really  the  short  sound  of 
that  letter,  but  of  «  slender  (fi6) ;  and  as 
r  followed  bjr  another  consonant  has  a 
tendency'  to  ingthen  the  t  as  it  does  the 
a  (77)  (81),  we  find  the  sairtc  effect  pro- 
duced ;  tliat  of  .interposing  tite  sound  of 
e  nearly  as  if  written  e^^-yurd,  &c. — See 

GUAKD. 

To  Gird,  g^rd.  v.  n.  To  break  a 
scornful  jest,  to  ^bc»  to  sneer. 

GiUDKK,  ger'dih*.  s.  In  architecture, 
the  hu'gest  piece  of  timber  in  ik  Uoor. 


bAn ;'— ^B ;— p6{ind ;— ^/dn,  this*. 

Girdle,  gir'dl.  s.  (405).  Anjr  thing 
drawn  round  the  waist,  and  tied  or  buck- 
led ;  enclosiu^,  circumtcrcnoc ;  a  bclt^ 
the  zodiack,  a  zone. 

To  Girdle,  gir'dl.  y.  a.     To  gird,  to  - 
bind  as  with  a  girdle ;  to  inclose,  to  shut 
in,  to  environ. 

GiRDLEBELT,g^r'dl-b^lt.  8.  Thcbdt 
that  encircles  the  wkist. 

GiKDLER,  g^r'dl-Qr.  s.  A  makv  of 
girdles. 

GiRE,  jire.  s.  A  circle  described  by 
any  tiling  in  motion. 

Girl,  gerl.  s.  (382).  A  young  wo- 
man or  child. 

Girlish,  g^rl'llsh.  a.  Suiting  a  girl, 
youthful. 

Girlishly,  gdr'lish-l*.  ad.  In  a  girl- 
ish manner. 

Girt,  g^rt.  (382).  Part.  pass,  from  to 
Gird.— See  Gihd. 

To  Girt,  g^rt.  v.  a«  To  gird,  to  en- 
compass, to  encircle. 

Girth,  g^rth.  s.  (382).  The  band  by 
which  the  saddle  or  burden  is  fixed  upon 
the  horse  ;  the  compass  measured  by  the 
girdle. 

To  Girth,  g^rM.  v.  a.  To  bind  with 
a  girth. 

To  Give,  glv.  v.  a*  (157)  (382). 
Preter.  Give,  Part.  pass.  Given.  To  be- 
stow, to  confer  without  any  price  or-K- 
ward ;  to  pay  as  a  price  or  reward,  or  in 
exchange  ;  to  grant ;  to  allow  i  to  yield 
without  resistance  ;  to  permit,  to  com- 
mission ;  to  exhibit,  to  express ;  to  exhi- 
bit as  the  product  of  a  calculation ;  to  ex- 
hibit ;  to  addict,  to  apply ;  to  resign,  to 
yield  up ;  to  ^ve  way,  to  alienate  from 
one's  self  J  to  give  back,  to  return,  to  Re- 
store ;  to  g^ve  the  hand,  to  yield  pre -crai-' 
nence,  as  being  suboi*dinate  or  inferior  ; 
to  give  over,  to  leave,  to  quit,  to  cease, 
to  addict,  to  attach,  to  conclude  lost*  to 
abandon;  to  give  out,  to  proclaim,  to 
publish,  to  utter,  to  show  in  hdsc  ap- 
pearance i  to  give  up,  to  resign,  to  quit, 
to  yield,  to  abandon,  to  deliver. 

To  Give,  giv.  v.  n.  To  grow  moist, 
to  melt  or  soften,  to  tliaw  ;  to  move  ;  t(i 
give  in,  to  go  back,  to  give  way ;  to  give  in- 
to, to  adopt,  to  embrace  ;  to  give  ofi*,  to 
cease,  to  ibrbear ;  to  give  over,  to  uct  no- 
more  ;  to  give  out,  to  publish,  to  [iro- . 
claim,  to  yield;  to  give  wu),  to  muke 
room  for. 

Giver,  giv'ilr.  s. .  One  that  jjives,  bc- 
stower,  distributor,  grantor. 
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jtT*  (559).-*.Fite,(lr,  OH,  fit ;-— m^,  nat;-^pine»  i^;~ 

Gizzard,  glz'ztlrd.  s.  ($8)  (382).  The 

strofig*  muBCulous  stomach  of  a  fowl. 
Glabritt,  gldbV^-t6.  B.  SmoethneBS, 

baldness. 

Icy, 


Glacial,  gli'sh^4l.  a.  (113), 
made  of  ice,  frozen. 

To  Glaciate,  gli'sh^-ite.  v.  n.  To 
tckm  into  ice. 

Glaciation,  gU-^^-&'sh(in.  s.  The 
act  of  turning  into  ice,  ice  formed. 

Glacis,  gl^'sla,  or  gld-s^ze'.  i.  (112), 
In  fortification,  a  sloping  bank. 

tO^  Dr.  Johnson,  Mr.  Sheridan,  Mr. 
Scott,  W.  Johnston,  Dr.  Ash,  Dr.  Ken- 
rick,  Mr.  Barclay,  and  Bailey,  place  the 
accent  on  the  first  syllable  of  this  word ; 
and  Mr.  Nares  and  Entick  only  on  the 
second.  Mr.  Sheridan  and  Mr.  Soott 
give  the  a  the  sound  it  has  in  giaze,  and 
Dr.  Kenrick  gives  it  the  sound  of  a  in 
giau.  The  great  majority  of  auffraf  es 
for  the  accent  on  the  first  syllable,  which 
is  the  most  agreeable  to  the  anidogy  of 
our  own  language,  are  certainly  sufR- 
cxent  to  keep  a  plain  Englishman  in  comi- 
tenance  for  pronouncing  the  word  in  this 

'  manner ;  but  as  it  is  a  French  w<Mrd,  and 
a  military  t»m,  a  military  man  would 
blush  not  to  pronounce  it  ^  la  Frwieoi^',- 
and  iiotwithstanding  the  numbers  for  the 

'     other  manner,  I  cannot  but  think  this  the 
'  roost  fashionable. 

Glad,  gl&d.  a.  Cheerful,  gay;  pleas- 
ed, elevated  with  joy ;  pleasing,  exhila- 
rating ;  expressing  gladness. 

To  Glad,  ^Idd.  v.  a.    To  make  glad, 

,  to  cheer,  to  exhilarate. . 

To  Gladden,  glid'd'ft.  v.  a.  (103). 
To  cheer,  to  delight,  to  make  glad,  to 
exhilarate. 

€tL ADE,  glide,  a.  A  4awti  iar  opening 
in  a  wood. 

Gladfulness,  gl&d'fiil-nSs.  s,  Joy, 
gladness. 

Gladiator,  glad-di-i'tiir.  s.  (534).  A 
sword-player,  a  prize-fighter. 

Gladly,  glidl*.  ad.  JoyfuUy,  with 
merriment 

Gladness,  gl&d^D^s.  s.  Cheerfulness, 
joy,  exultation. 

Gladsome,  gldd'sfim.  a.  Pleased,  gay, 
delighted ;  causing  joy. 

Gladsomely,  gl^'sfim*!^.  ad.  With 
gayety  and  delight. 

Gla»somene*ss,     gl^d'si^m-n^s.     s. 

Gayety,  showineas,  delight. 
^Glaire,  glire,  s.    The  white  of  an 

\    egg ;  a  kind  of  halbcrt. 


To  Glaire,  glAre.  v.  n.  To  smear 
with  the  white  of  an  egg.  This  word  is 
still  used  by  the  bookbinders. 

Glance,  gldnse.  s.  (78)  (79).  A 
sudden  shoot  of  light  or  spkndour;  a 
stroke  or  dart  of  the  beam  of  sight ,-  a 
snatch  of  sight,  a  quick  view. 

To  Glance,  gldnse.  v.  n:   To  shoot  a 
sudden  ray  of  splendour ;  to  fly  off  in  an 
oblique  direction ;  to  view  with  a  quick* 
cast  of  the  eye  ;  to  censure  by  oblique 
hints. 

To  Glance,  glinse.  v.  a.  To  move 
nimbly,  to  shoot  obliquely. 

Glancingly,  glftn's!ng-16.  ad.'  In  aa 
obUque  broken  manner,  transiently. 

Gland,  gl4nd.  s.  A  smooth  fleshy 
substance  which  serves  as  a  kind  of 
strainer  to  separate  some  particular  fluid 
from  the  blood. 

Glanders,  glWdiirz.  s.  A  disease  in- 
cident to  horses. 

Glandiferous,  g]dn-dfi^f<&.rQs.  a. 
Bearing  mast,  bearing  acorns^ 

Glandule,  giin'd^L^e.  s..  A^  small 
gian^  serving  to  tlie  secretion  of  hv 
mours. 

Glandulosity,    gl4n-<l{L46s'^-t^.    s. 

A  collection  of  glands, 
Glandclous,  glin'dJi-lds.  a.  (294). 

Pertaining  to  Ihe  glands,  subsisting  in 

the  glands. 

To  Glare,  gUre.  v.  n.  To  shine 
so  as  to  dazzle  the  eyes ;  to  look  with 
fierce  piercing  eyes:  to  shine  ostenta- 
tiously. 

To  Glare,  glAre.  v.  a.  To  shoot 
such  splendour  as  the  eye  cannot 
bear. 

Glare,  gUre.  s.  Overpowering  lus- 
tre, splendour,  such  as  dazzles  the  eyr  ; 
a  fierce  piercing  look.  ^ 

G  L  A  R  Eou  s,  gU'r^-tis.  a.  Consisting  of 
viscous  transparent  matter,  like  the  white 
of  sCn  eg^. 

Glaring,  gl&'rlng.  a.  Applied  to 
'any  tiling  very  shocking,  as  a  g;laring 
crime.    . 

Glass,  gids.  s.  (79).  "  An  artificial 
substance  made  by  fusing  salts  and  fluit 
or  sand  together,  with  a  vehement  fire  ; 
a  glass  vessel  of  any  kind;  a  looking- 
glass,  a  mirrour ;  a  glsiss  tu  help  the 
sight ;  an  hour-rlass,  a  glass  used  in 
measuring  time  by  tiie  flnx  of  sand ;  & 
cup  of  glass  used  to  drink  in  ;  the  quanr 
tity  of  wine  usually  contained  in  a  glass; 
a  perspective  glass. 
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Vitreaus,  nu|cie  of 


Glass,  gtts- 
elass. 

To  Glass,  gl4s.  t.  a.  To  case  in  glass ; 
to  cover  with  gbss,  to  fflftze. 

GLAssFURNACB,*^l4s'mr-nls.  s.  A  fur- 
nace in  which  gUws  is  made  by  liquefac- 
tion. . 

GtASsoAziwo,  glib'gA-zlng.  a.  Fmi- 
cai,  often  contemplating  himself  in  a  mir- 

*       TOUT. 

Glassgrindeb,     glas'grlnd'dr. .    s. 
One  whose  trade  is  to  polish  and  gwnd 
glass. 
Glasshouse,  gtts'h6(ise.  s.  A  house 

where  glass  is  manufactured. 
Glassmas,  gl4s'mlb.  s.    (B8).   One 
who  sells  glass. 

GiyAssMETAL,  gUs'm^t-tl.  s.  Glass  in 
iusion. 

Glass  WORK,  glas'wAA.  s.  Manufec- 
toryofglais. 

Glasswort,  glas'wAaPt.  s.  A  plant. 
"    Glassy,  glas's^.  a.  Made  of  glass,  vi- 
treous ;  resembling  ^lass,  as  in  smooth* 
ness,  or  lustre,  or  brittlei\ess. 

Glastok  Bu  RT  Thorn,  gl4s-s'n7bfip-^- 
th6vn\   s.     A  species  of  Medlar ;  a 
.«    kind  of  thorn  ^vdiich  blossoms  in  win 
ter. 

Glaucoma,  glaw-ko'mi.  s.  A  feult  in 
the  eye,  which  changes  the  crystalline 
humour  into  a  gre}'i8h  colour. 

Glave,  gUve.  5.  A^ broad  sword,afal 
chion. 

To  Glaze,  glize.  v.  a.  To  furnish 
with  windows  of  glass;  to  cover  with 
glass  as  potters  do  their  earthen  ware ; 
to  overlay  with  something  shining^  pellu- 
cid. 

Glazier,  glVzhOr/  s.  (283)  (450). 
One  whose  trade  is  to  make  glass  win- 
dows. 

Glead,  glede.  s.  A  kind  of  hawk. 

Gleam,  glt^me.  s.  (227).  Sud4en  shoot 
of  light,  lustre,  brightness. 

To  Gleam,  glfeme.  v.  n.  To  shine  with 
sudden  flashes  of  light;  to  shine, 

Gleamt,  glfi'me.  a.  Flashiiig,  darting 
sudden  shoots  of  light. 

To  Glean,  glene.  v.  a.  (227).  To  ga- 
ther what  the  reapers  of  the  harvest  leave 
behind;  to  gather  any  thing  thinly  scat- 
^  tcred, 

Gleaver.  gle'nOr.  s.  One  who  gathers 
after  the  reapers ;  one  who  gathers  any 

.    iLhing  tlovdy  and  lahoriousljr. 


Gleaning,  gl^'nlng.   s. 
gleaning,  o^thulg  gleaned. 


The  act  of 


Glebe,  gl6be.  s«  Turf,  soil,  ground ; 
the  land  possessed  as  part  of  the  revenue 
of  an  ecclesiastical  benefice. 


Turfy. 


Glebous,  gl£1}(is.  > 
Glbby,  ^'U.      3 

Gledb,  gl^de.  s.     A  kite. 

Glee,  gl^^.  s.    Joy,  gayety,  a  kmd  of 

song. 

GLEEFULf  glAd'ftil.  a.  Merry,  cheer- 
fill. 

Glebe,  gl^^.  s.  Musick,  or  musi- 
cian. 

Gleet,  gl^^t.  s.  A  thin  ichor  running 
from  a  sore ;  a  venereal  disease. 

To  Gleet,  gl^ct,  v.  n.  To  drip  or 
ooze  with  a  win  saqious  liquor ;  to  run 
alowy. 

Gleety,  gl66't6.  a.  Ichory,  thinly  sa- 
nious. 

Glen,  gl&i.  s.  A  valley,  a  dale. 

Glew,  gliSi.  s.  A  viscous  cement  made 
by  dissol^g  the  skins  of  animals  in  boil- 
ing water,  and  drying  the  jelly. 

Glib,  glib,  a.  Smooth,  slippery,  so 
formed  as  to  be  easily  moved ;  spootfa, 
voluble. 

To  Glib,  gUb.  v.  a.  To  castrate. 

Glibly,  glM^.  ad.  Smoothly,  volu- 
bly. 

Glibness,  glib'nds.  s.  Smoothness, 
slipperiness. 

To  Glide,  glide,  v.d.  To  flow  gently 
and  silentiy ;  to  pass  gently  and  without 
tumult;  to  move  swmly  and  smoothly 
along. 

Glider,  gli'd^.  s.  One  that  glides. 

Glieb,  gUke.  s.  A  sneer,  a  scoff. 

ToGlimmeb,  glhQa'miir.v.n.Toshine 
fidntly;  to  be  perceived  imperfectly,, to 
appear  faintly. 

Glimmer^  glim'mdr.  s.  Faint  splen- 
dour,  weak  li^t;  a  kind  of  fossil. 

Glimpse,  ^Umps.  s.  A  weak  faint 
light ;  a  qmck  fisahing  light ;  transitory 
lustre ;  short,  fleeting  enjoyment;  a  short 
tiwisitory  view ;  the  exhibition  of  a  faint 
resemblance. 

To  Glisten,  glisVn.  (473).  To  shipc, 
to  sparkle  with  light 
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To  shine. 


To  Glister,  glis't(ir.  v.  n 

to  be  bright.^ 
*Fo  Glitter,  gllt'tiir,  v.  n.  To  shine, 

to  exhibit  lustre,  to  gleam  ^  to  be  spe 

cioiis,  to  be  striking. 
Glitier,  glh'tilr.  s.  Lustre,  bright 

sho-vr. 

Glitteringlt,  ^glit't^r-ing^*.  ad. 
With  shining  lustre. 

To  Glciar^  glAre.  v.  a.  To  squint,  to 
look  askew. 
^  To  Gloat,  glote.  v.  n.  To  cast  side- 
•     glances  as  a  timorous  lover. 

GlobaTed,  gl6'bA-t^d.  a.  Formed  in 
shape  of  a  globe,  spherical,  spheroidi- 
cal. 

Glope,  '*l6be.  s.  A  sphere,  a  ball,  a 
Tpv.nA  Hody,  a  body  of  which  every  part 
of  the  surface  is  at  the  same  distance  from 
the  centre ;  the  terraqueous  hall ;  a  sphere 
in  which  the  various  regions  of  the  earth 
,  are  geographically  depicted,  or  in  which 
the  constellations'  are  laid  down  accord- 
ing to  their  places  in  the  sky. 

Globose,  gl6-b6se'.  a. '  Spherical, 
round. 

Globosity,  gl6-b6s'c.t6.  s.  Spheri- 
calneas. 

GLOBous,gl6'b\is.a.  (314).  Spherical, 
round. 

Globular,  gl6b'u-Ur.a.j;535).Round, 
spherical.  "* 

Globule,  gKib'6le.  s.  Such  a  small 
particle  of  matter  ks  is  of  a  globular  or 
Spherical  figure,  as  the  red  particles  of 
the  blood. 

GL0BULous,gl6b'6-ms.  a.  In  form  of 
a  small  sphere,  round. 

To  Glomerate,  gl6m'^r-4te.  v.a.  To 
gather  into  a  ball  or  sphere. 

Glomeration,  gl6m-^-4'shian.  s. 
The  act  of  forming  into  a  ball  or  sphere ; 
a  body  formed  into  a  ball. 

Glomerous,  glom'Sr-ds.  a.  (314). 
Gathered  into  a  l>all  or  3pherc. 

Gloom,  gl6dm.  s.  (306).  Imperfect 
darkness,  dismalness,  obscurity,  defect 
of  light;  cloudiness  of  aspect,  heaviness 
of  mind,  sidlenness. 

To  Gloom,  giddm.  v.n.  To  shine  ob- 
sciu\jly,  as  the  twilight;  to  be  cloudy, 
to  be  dark ;  to  be  melancholy,  to  be  sul- 
len. 

Gloomily,  glAdm'G-li.  ad.  Obscure- 
ly, dimly,  without  perfect  light,  dismally ; 


suddenly,  witli  ckmdy  aspect,  with  dark 
intentions. 

Gloominess,  ^66m'd-.nfs.  s.  Want  of 
light,  obscurity,  imperfect  light,  diflmal- 
nssB  i  cloudiness  of  look. 

Gloomy,  gl6dm'A.  a.  Obscure,  imper- 
fectly illuminated,  almost  dark;  dark  of 
comple^on ;  suUen,  melancholy,  cloudy 
of  look,  heavv  of  heart. 

Gloried,  gli'rld.  a.  (282).  Ulustriops, 
honourable. 

Glorification,  gld'r^-ft-ki'shfin.  s. 
The  act  of  giving  glory. 

To  Glorify,  gl6'r6.fi.  v.  a.  (185). 
To  procure  honour  or  praise  to  one;  to 
pay  honour  or  praise  in  worship ;  to  praise, 
to  honour,  to  extol ;  to  exalt  to  glory  or 
dignity. 

Glorious,  glo're-iis.  a.  (314).  Noble, 
illustrious,  exceUent 

Gloriously,  gl6'r^-^s-W.  ad.  Nobly, 
splendidly,  Ulustriowlyv 

Glory,  gl6'r6.  s.  Prwse  paid  in  adora- 
tion ;  the  felicity  of  heaven  prepared  for 
those  that  please  God;  honour,  praise, 
fame,  renown  celebrity ;  acircle  of  rayi 
which  surrounds  the  heads  of  saints  in 
pictok-es ;  generous  pride. 

To  Glory,  glA'r*.  v.  n.  To  boast  in,  to 
be  proud  of. 

To  Glose,  gloze.  v.  a.  (437).  To  flat- 
ter, to  collogue. 

Gloss,  gl6s.  s.  (437).  A  scholium,  a 
comment  j  an  interpretation  artfully  spe. 
cious,  a  specious  representation ;  superl 
ficial  lustre. 

To  Gloss,  glos.  v.  n.  To  comment,  to 

make  sly  remarks.  ' 

To  GL09S,  gl6s.  V.  a.  To  explain  by 

qpmment;  to  palliate  by  specious  expos! - 

tion  or  representation ;  to  embellish  with 

superficial  lustre. 

Glossary,  gl6s'sa-r6.  s,  A  dictionary 

of  obscure  or  antiquat^  words. 
Glosser,  gl6s'sdr.  s.     A  scholiast,  ^ 

commentator ;  a  polisher. 
Glossiness,  glos's^-nfis.  s.    Smooth 

polish;  Buperficiallustre. 
Glossoorapher,  gl6s-s6g''gri-fiir.  s. 

A  scholiast,  a  commentator.    • 
Glossooraphy,  gl6s-s6g'gra.f^.     s. 

(518).  The  wriUng  of  commentaries. 
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Blosst,  glfta's^i  a.  Shining^  smoothly 
pdisbed. 

Glottis,  glAl'tls.  ^.  The  head  of  the 
'  -wiiadi^pc,  the  apertore  of  the  Urynx. 

Glove,  gldv.  s.  (165).  Cover  of  the 
hands. 

Glover,  gl^v^{I^.  s«  One  whose  trade 
U  to  mike  or  sell  gloves. 

To  Glout,  gld6t.  V.  n.  (313).  To  pout, 
to  loo)^  sullen. 

ToGL0W,gl&.  v.n.  (334).  To  be  heat- 
ed so  ts  to  shine  without  flame  $  to  burn 
with  vehement  heat ;  to  feel  heat  of  body ; 
to  exhibit  a  strong  bright  colour ;  to  feel 
passion  of  mind,  or  activity  of  fancy ;  to 
rage  or  bum  as  a  passion. 

To  Glow,  gl6.  v.  a.  To  make  hot  so 
as  to  shine. 

Glow,  gl6,  s.  Shining  heat,  unusual 
warmth;  vehemence  of  passion;  bright- 
ness or  vividness  of  colour. 

Glow-worm,  gl6-wilrm,  s.  A  small 
creeping  insect  with  a  luminous  taiL 

To  Gloze,  gl6ze.  v.  n.  To  flatter,  to 
wheedle,  to  fawn ;  to  co'mment. 

Gloze,  gl6ze.  s.  Flattery,  insinuation ; 
specious  show,  gloss. 

Glue,  glA.  s.  A  viscous  body,  com- 
monly made  by  boiling  the  skins  of  ani- 
mals to  a  geliv,  a  cement 

To  Glue,  glu.  v.  a.  To  join  with  a 
viscous  cement ;  to  hold  together ;  to  join, 
to  unite,  to  inviscate.  « 

G  LUE  Boi  L  ER,  glu1>6il-dr.  s.One  whose 
trade  is  to  make  glue. 

Glue^,  gl^'ftr.  s.  (98).  One  who  ce- 
ments with  glue. 

Glum,  gl(km.  a.  Sullen,  stubbornly 
grave.    A  low  cant  word. 

To  Glut,  gldt.  v.  a.  To  swallow,  to 
devour ;  to  cloy,  to  fill  beyond  sufficiency ; 
to  feast  or  delight  even  to  satiety;  to 
overfill,  to  load. 

,  Glut,  glCkt.  s.  That  which  is  gorged 
or  swallowed;  plenty  even  to  loathing 
and  satiety;  more  than  enough,  over- 
much. 

Glutinous,  glfi't^-nAs.  a.  Gluey,  vis- 
eous^  tenacious. 

Glutinousness,  gUi'ti-nAs-n^s.  s. 
Viscosity,  tenaci^. 

Gluttox,  gldt't'n.  s.  (170).  One  who 
indulges  tahnself  too  much  in  eating ;  one 
eager  of  any  thing  to  excess ;  an  animal 
remarkable  for  a  vQracioii3  appetite. 


bftH;*-^!!;— pWnd;— ^Ain,  this, 

tCT*  Though  the  second  ivUabie  of  thi* 
word  suppresses  the  o,  the  compounds 
seem  to  preserve  it  This,  however,  k 
far  from  bemgregukr;  for  if  we  were  to 
form  compounds  of  Cotton^  Button^  o» 
Muttony  as  Cottony^  Buttony,  Muttony^  &c. 
we  should  as  certainly  suppress  the  lasl 
9  in  the  compounds,  as  in  the  simplef. 
See  Principles,  Ko.  103. 

To  Gluttonise,  glAt'tAn-lze.  y*  a» 

To  play  the  glutton. 
Gluttonous,  glAt'tdn-As.  a.  Given  to 

excessive  feeding. 
Gluttonously,    gldt^tdn-ds«l6*    ad. 

With  the  voracity  of  a-glutton. 
Gluttony,  glAt'tAn-*.  s.   Excess  of 

eating,  luxury  of  the  table.— See  Glut- 
ton. 
Gluy,  gHi'd.  a.    Viscous,  tenacious. 

glutinous. 
Glyn,  glhi.  s.  A  hollow  between  two 

mountains. 
To  GNAHL,nirl.  v.n.  (384).  To  grt>wl| 

to  murmur,  to  snarl. 
Gnarled,  n4r1M.  a.  Knotty. 
roGNASH,n&sh.  v.a.  (384).  Tostrike 

together,  to  clash. 
To  Gnash,  n&sh.  v.n.  Togrindorcol** 

lide  the  teeth ;  to  rage  even  to  coUiaionof 

the  teeth. 
(;nat,  n&t.  s.  (384).  A  small  winged 

stinging  insect;  any  thing  proverbially 

small. 
Gn  ATFLo  WEE,  nit'fldi-dr.  s.  The  bee« 

flower. 

nNATSNAFPER,nit^sndp*]>(br.  s.  Abird 
so  called. 

To  Gnaw,  niw.  v.  a.  (384).  To  eat  by 
degrees,  to  devour  by  Slow  corrosion ;  to 
bite  in  agony  or  rage  ;  to  wear  away  by 
biting ;  to  fret,  to  wsfltc,  to  corrode ;  to 
pick  witli  the  teeth. 

To  Gnaw,  niw.  v.  n.  To  exercise  the 
teeth. 

Gnawer,  nliw'^ir.  s.  (98).  One  that 
g^aws. 

Gnomon,  n6'm6n.  s.  (384).  The  hand 
or  pin  of  a  dial. 

Gnomowicks,  n&-m6nlks.  s.  (509), 
The  art  of  dialling. 

To  Go,  go.  V.  n.  Pret.  I  went,  I  have 
gone.  To  walk,  to  move  step  by  step ;  to 
walk  leisurely,  not  run ;  to  journey  a-foot  j 
to  proceed ;  to  depart  from  a  place  $  to 
wf^y  one*s  self;  to  have  recourse ;  to  ba 
aoQut  to  dof^to  decline,  to  tend  lowardts 
3A 
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death  or  ruin ;  to  escape ;  to  tend  to  any 
act ;  to  pass ;  to  move  by  raechaniam ;  to 
be  in  motion  from  whatever  eaiise ;  to  be 
regruUted  by  imy  method ;  to  proceed  up* 
on  principles ;  to  be  pregnant ;  to  be  ex- 
pendedi  to  reach  or  be  extended  to  any 
degree ;  to  spread,  to  be  dispersed,  to 
reibch  farther ;  to  contribute,  to  conduce ; 
to  succeed ;  to  proceed  in  train  or  conse- 

Suence ;  to  go  about,  to  attempt,  to  en- 
eavour;  to  go  aside,  to  err,  to  deviate 
^x>m  the  right,  to  abscond;  to  go  be- 
tween, to  interpose,  to  moderate  betvreen 
two ;  to  go  by,  to  pass  unnoticed,  to  ob- 
serve as  a  rule ;  to  go  down,  to  be  swal- 
lowed, to  be  received,  not  rejected ;  to 
^  In  and  out,  to  be  at  liberty ;  to  go  oflT, 
to  die,  to  decease,  to  depart  from  a  poat ; 
to  go  on,  to  make  attack,  to  proceed ;  to 
go  onrer,  to  revolt,  to  betake  himself  to 
anodier  party;  to  go  out,  to  ao  upon  any 
expeditioi,  to  be  extinguished;  to  go 
•  through,  to  perform  thoroughly,  to  exe< 
cute,  to  suffer,  to  undergo. 

Go-to,  g6-tAA'.  interject.  Come,  come, 
take  the  rigpht  course.  A  scornful  ex- 
kortaiUon. 

Go-by,  g6-bl'.  s.  Delusion,  artifice,  cir- 

'    cuAivention. 

Go-cart,  g61ilLrt.  b.  A  machine  in 
which  children  are  inclosed  to  teach  them 
to  walk. 

Goad,  g6de.  a.  (296).  A  pointed  in- 
strument with  which  oxen  are  driven  for- 
ward. 

To  Goad,  gMe.  v.  a.  To  prick  or  drive 
with  a  goad  t  to  incite,  to  stimulate,  to  in- 
stigate. 

Goal,  gAle.  s.  (295).  The  landmark 
set  lip  to  bound  a  race  ;  the  starting  post ; 
tlie  final  purpose,  the  end  to  which  a  de- 
sig^  tends. 

Goal,  j41e.  s.  An  incorrect  spelling  ibr 

gaol— which  see. 
GoAR,  gAre.  8.   (295).    Any  edging 

sewed  upon  ploth. 
Goat,  gAte.  s.  (295).  An  animal  that 

aeems  a  middle  species  between  deer  and 

sheep. 

GoATBEARo,  gAte'b^rd.  8.  A  plant. 

Goatchaper,  Kite'tshA-fAn  s.  A 
Idnd  of  beetle,  vulgarly  Cockchafer.     ' 

Goatherd,  gAte'h^rd.  s.  One  whose 
employment  is  to  tend  goats. 


Goatmarjoram,  gAte^mAr-jAr-Am.s. 
Goatsbeard. 

Goats  Rue,  gAts'r66.  t.  A  plant. 

GoATs-THORM,  gte'/A6m.  8.  Apkmt. 

Goatish,  g6te^sh.  a.  ResembHng  a 
goat  in  rankness  or  lust. 

To  Gobble,  g6b1)l.  v.  a.  (405).  Tv 
swallow  hastily  with  tumult  and  noise. 

Gobbler,  g6b'bl-dr.  s.  One  that  de^    . 
vours  in  haste.  ,  ^ 

Go-b£tweev,  g6^-4:wdto.   a.     One     7 
that  transacts  business  by  ranniiig  be- 
tween two  parties. 

Goblet,  gdb^dk.  Properly  Gob blbt. 
A  bowl  or  cup-— See  Codlr. 

GoBLiR,  g6b11n.  8.  An  evil  spirit,  a 
walking  spirit,  a^ghtiul  phantom ;  a  fai- 
ry, an  elf. 

Gon,  g6d.  8.  The  Supreme  Bdng;  a 
false  ffod,  an  idol ;  any  person  or  wing 
deified,  or  too  much  honoured. 

Gone  HiLn,  g6d'tshild.  s.  The  child  for 
vdiom  one  became  sponsor  at  baptism.        / 

Goo-DAUOH-PER,  g6d'd&w-tdr.  s.  A 
girl  for  whom  one  became  sponsor  in  bap- 
tism. 

Goddess,  g6d'd^.  8.  A  female  divi- 
nity. 

GoDDESS-LXKE,  g6dM68-Ilke.  a.  Re- 
sembling a  goddess. 

God-fatmkr,  g6d'flL-THdr.  s.  The 
sponsor  at  the  font 

Godhead,  gM'hed.  s.  Godsbip,  di- 
vine nature,  a  deity  in  person,  a  god  or 
goddess. 

Godless,  g6d1^.  a.  Without  sense  of 
duty  to  God,  atheistical,  wicked,  impious. 

Godlike,  g6d1ike.  a.  Divine,  resem- 
bling a  divinity. 

Godliness,  g6d^l^-n£s.  a.  Piety  to 
God ;  general  obser\'ation  of  all  the  duties 
prescribed  by  religion. 

GoDLiNG,g6d'ling.s.  A  little  divinity. 

GoDLT,  g6d'l£.  a.  PiooB  towards  God  i 
good,  righteousj  religious. 

Godly,  g6d'i&«  ad.  piously,  righte- 
ously. 

Godlyuead,  g6dl£-h^l.  a«  Goodneasi 
righteousness. 

Goo^MOTHBR,  g6d'mdTH-Ar.8.  A  wo- 
man who  has  become  sponsor  in  baptism. 

GoDSHiF,  g6d'sbip.  s.  1  he  rank  pr 
chai^clcr  of  a  god,  deityy  difimty. 
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GonsoN*  gdd'aAn.  .8*  One  for  wbom 
one  bw  been  tpoMor  at  the  font 

GopwARo,  gad'wird.  ad.  Toward 
God. 

GoDWiTy  g6dVlt.8.  A  bird  of  particu- 
lar delicacy. 

Go£a«  g6'Ar.  8.  One  that  goes,  a  run- 
ner, a  vralker. 

-To  Goggle,  g6g'gL  v,  n.  (405).  To 
look  asquint. 

Goggle-eyed,  g&g'gl-lde.  a.  (283). 
Squint  eyed,  not  looking  straight 

Goiiro,  g6'iBg.  8.  The  act  of  walking ; 
pregftancy:  departure. 

GoLA,  gA'ML-  8-  The  same  with  Cyma- 
tium. 

CC^That  is  a  term  in  architecture  signifying 
a.  member  or  moulding,  one  lialf  of  which 
ia  conrex  and  the  otlier  concave. 

Gold,  g6ld,  orgAdld.  s.  (164).  The 
purest,  heaviest,  and  most  precious  of  all 
'  meUla ;  money. 

JCJ»  It  is  much  to  be  regretted  that  the 
second  sound  of  this  word  is  grown  much 
more  frequent  thaa  the  first  It  is  not 
easy  to  guesa  at  the  cause  of  this  unmean- 
ing deviation  from  the  fpeneral  rule,  but 
the  eifect  is  to  impoverish  the  sound  of 
the  laoguajre,  and  to  add  to  its  irregula- 
rities. It  Das  not,  however,  like  some 
other  words,  irrevocably  lost  its  true  pro- 
nmiciatioii.  Rh3rme  still  claims  its  right 
to  the  long  open  o  as  in*  boldp  coid,  /oid, 
kc, 

**  Judges  and  senatea  have  been  bought  for 

goid; 

*'  Esteem  and  Love  were  never  to  be  sold. 

**  Nov  Europe's  laurels  on  their  brows  be- 
hold, 

**B»t  itaki*d  with  blood,  or  ill  exchanged 
for  giUdJ*  Pope. 

And  solemn  speaking,  particularly  the 
languapa  of  Scripture,  indispensably  re- 
quires the  same  sound.  With  these  esta- 
blished authorities  in  its  favour,  it  is  a 
diagraoe  to  the  language  to<4iuffer  indo- 
lence and  vulgarity  to  corrupt  it  into  the 
second  sound.— ^See  WiNB.^-But  since 
it  is  generally  corruoted,  we  ought  to 
fceep  tikis  oorraptbn  from  spreading,  by 
confining  it  as  much  aa  possiUe  to  Tami- 
Har  objects  and  familiar  occasions :  thus 
Oold6etiier,  Goldfinch^  Gol<ifinder,  Goiding, 
and  Goidamithf  especially  when  a  proper 
hame,  as  Dr.  GoUUmitky  may  admit  of  the 
•eoM  sound  (^o»  bat  not  Gtdden,  aa  the 
ffoldafJge, 
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Gold,  gMd.  a.  Made  of  gold,  golden; 

Goldbeater,  g6ld'b6-tdr.  s.  One 
whose  occupation  ia  to  beat  ftold. 

Goldbeater's  Skim,  g6ld1)^^tdrz- 
skhi'.  s.  Skin  which  goMbeaters  lay 
between  the  leaves  of  their  metal  while 
they  beat  it. 

Goldbound,  g&]dl)6And.  a.  Encom- 
passed wiUi  gold. 

Goldek,  g6rd'n.  a.  (103).  Made  of 
gold,  consisting  of  cpold ;  shining ;  vellow, 
of  the  colour  of  (Fold ;  excellent,  valuable ; 
happy,  rescmbung  the  age  of  gold. 

Goldenly,  g6rd'n-l^.  ad.  Delight- 
fully, splendidly.    • 

Goldfinch,  g61d'flpsh.  a.  A  sinking 
bird. 

GoLDFiNDER,  g&ldTbd-Ar.  8.  One 
who  finds  gold.  A  term  ludicrously  ap. 
plied  to  those  that  empty  a  jakes. 

Gold  HAMMER,  g^ld'hun-mAr.  s.  A 
lundofbird. 

GoLDiNG,  gAld%g.  8«  A  sort  of  ap^ 
pie. 

GoLD/sizE,  g6ld'size. '  s.  A  glue  of  a 
golden  colour. 

Goldsmith,  g&Id^sml/A.  s.  One  who 
manufactures  gold  {  a  banker,  one  who 
keeps  money  for  others  in  his  hands. 

Gome,  g&me.  s.  The  black  and  oily 
grease  of  a  cart-;wlieeli  vulgarly  pronounc- 
ed CVom. 

Gondola,  g6n'dM&.  s.  A  boat  much 
used  in  Venice*  a  small  boat. 

Gondolier,  gdn-dM^r'.  a.  A  boat- 
man. 

Gone,  g6n.  Part,  pret.  from  Go.  Ad- 
vanced, forward  in  progress  j  ruined,  un» 
done ;  paA ;  lost,  departed ;  dead,  depart- 
ed from  life. 


Gonfalon,  g6ti'€&-llta.    > 


s. 


(166). 


Go NF anon,  g6n'fi-n{in. 
An  ensign,  a  standard. 

Gonorrhoea,  g6n-6r-r^'i.  s.  A  mor- 
bid running  of  venereal  hurta. 

Good,  gtid.  a.  (307).  Comp.  Better, 
Superl.  Best.  Having  such  physical  qua- 
lities fts  are  expected  or  desired;  proper, 
fit,  convenient;  uncomipted,  undamaged  i 
wholesome,  sahibrioiis;  pleasant,  to  the 
taste;  complete,  full;  usefid,  valuables 
sound,  not  false,  not  fallacious ;  legal, 
vi^id,  rightly  claimed  or  held;  well  qua- 
lified, not  deficient;  skilful,  ready,  dex- 
terous; havuip  mond  qualities,  sucli  aa 
are  wished,  vutuous ;  benev6lent ;  com- 
panionable,  sociable,  merry ;  not  too  faA; 
really,  seriottsly }  to  make  good,  to  main- 
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to  perform,  to  supply  any  deficien- 


Good,  gtid.  6.  That  which  physically 
contributes  to  hftppineis,  the  contrary  to 
evil;  moral  qualities,  such  asve^esir- 
jible ;  virtue,  righteousness. 

Good,  gtd.  ad.  Well,  not  ill,  not  amiss 

OS  g^ood,  not  worse. 
GooD«coND>TioNED,    g6d-k6n-dish'- 

4nU  a.  (362).  Without  ill  qualities 

or  symptoms. 
GooDLiKEss,  g{id'l£-nds.  s.    Beauty, 

grace,  ekgance. 
,GooDLT,   gddl^.  'a.    Beautiful,  finip, 

splendid ;  bulky,  •welling;  happy,  gay. 

GooD-^o  w,  gdd 'n6(i.  interject.  In  good 
time, 

Goodman,  gdd'mW.  s.  A  slight  ap- 
pellation of  civility;  a  rustick  term  of 
compliment,  gaffer. 

Goodness,  gM'nSs.  s.  Desirable  qua- 
lities either  moral  or  physical. 

Goods,  g^ldz.  s.  Moveables  in  a  house ; 
wares,  freights,  merchandise. 

Goodt,  g^'d^.  s.  A  low  term  of  ci- 
vility used  to  mean  old  women;  corrupt- 
ed from  Goodmife* 

Goose,  g66se.  a.  A  large  waterfowl 
proverbially  noted  for  foolishness ;  a  tAy< 
tor's  smoothing-iron. 

GoosEBEaaT,  g^dz'b^r^.  s.  A  tree 
and  fruit. 

C^oosEFooT,  gddse'ftkt.  s^  Wild 
.orach, 

(70o$£GEABS,  gA6se'gris.  fi.  Ctivefs, 
an  herb. 

GoRBELLY,  g6r1^Mi.  s.  Abig  paunch, 
.  a  swelling  belly. 

GoUBBLLiBD,  g6r'b^l-lid.  a.  (283). 
jFM,  bigbelUcd, 

GoED,  g6rd.  s.  An  instrument  of  gam- 
ing. 

Gore,  g6re.  s.  Blood;  blood  clotted 
or  congealed;  a  long  narrow  piete. 

To  Gore,  g6re«  v,  a.  Tp  stab>  to 
pierce ;  to  pierce  with  a  hprn. 

Gorge,  gorje.   s.     The  throat,  the 

'  swallow;  that  which  is  gorged  or  swal- 
lowed. 

To  poROE,  g6rje.  v.  a.<To  fill  up  to 
'  jthe  throat,  to  glut,  to  satiate ;  to  swaUow> 
^  ^  fish  has  gorged  the  hook. 


Gorgeous,  gir'jiis.  a.  (262).  Fine, 
glittering  in  various  colours,  showy. 

GoRGEotrsLT,  g6r'jAs-l^.  ad.  Splen* 
didly,  magrnificently,  finely. 

GoRGEousNEss,  g6r'j{i8-n^s,  s«  Splen- 
dour, magnificence,  show. 

Gorget,  gdr'j^t.  s.  The  piece  of  ar- 
mour that  defends  the  throat, 

Gorgon,  gdr'gdn.  s.  (166).  A  mon- 
ster with  snaky  hairs,  of  which  the  sight 
turned  beholden  to  stone ;  any  thing  ugl/ 
or  horrid. 

GoRMAND,  g6r'maLnd.  s.  A  greedy 
eater. 

To  Gormandize,  g6r'in^-dize.  v*  n. 
To  feed  ravenously.  . 

Gormandizer,  gdr^mdn-di-zAr.  s.  A 
voracious  eater. 

GoRSE,  gdrse.  s.  Furze,  a  thick  prick- 
ly shrub. 

Gory,  gA'ri.  a«  Covered  with  congeal- 
ed blood ;  bloody,  murderous. 

G08HAWK9  g6s'h&wk.  s.  A  hawk  of  a 
large  kind. 

Gosling,  gozTmg.  s.  A  young  goose, 
a  goose  not  yet  full  grown ;  a  catkin. 

Gospel,  g6s'p^.  8.  God's  word,  the 
holy  bo<^  of  the  Christian  revelation;  di- 
vinity, theology. 

Gospeller,  gos'p^l-Qr.  s.  A  name 
given  to  the  followers  of  Wicklifie,  who 
professed  to  preach  poly  the  GospdL 

Gossamer,  g5s^sa>miftr«  s.  The  down 
of  plants ;  the  long  white  cobwebs  which 
float  in  the  air  about  harvest-time. 

Gossip,  g6s'sip.  s.  One  who  answers 
for  the  child  in  baptism ;  a  tippling  com- 
panion ;  one  who  runs  about  tattling  like 
a  woman  at  a  lying-in. 

To  Gossip,  g6s'sip.  v.  n.  To  chat,  to 
{MiKte,  to  be  merry;  to  be  a  pot  compa- 
nion. 

Got,  g6t.  Fret,  of  Tojget. 

GoTTEK,  g&t't*n.  Part.  pass,  of  Get 

ToGovEi^K,  g{Lv'&m.  v.a.  To  rule  as 
a  chief  magistrate ;  to  regulate,  to  influ- 
ence, to  direct ;  to  manage,  to  restraia  \ 
in  grammar,  to  have  force  with  regaf^to 
syntax ;  to  pilot,  to  regulate  the  motiops 
pfaship. 

To  GoTERH,  gAv'dm.  V.  n.  (98).  To 
keep  superiority. 

GovERNARLE,  gAv'Ar-ni'bl.  a.  Sub- 
missive to  authoritjTi  subject  to  rale,  nuu 
nageable. 
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GoTERNAivcE,  gdv'{ir'4iinse.  8.  Go- 
Temment,  role,  management. 

Cover  KANT  E,  g6-vftr-nint'  s.  A 
Udy  who  has  the  cure  of  young  girls  of 
quality. 

Governess,  gftv'Ar-n^s.  s.  A  female 
Invested  with  authority ;  a  tutoress,  a  wo- 
man that  has  the  care  of  young  ladies ; 
a  directress. 

Government, gdv'tim-mdnt.s.  Form 
of  community  with  respect  to  the  dis- 
position of  the  supreme  authority ;  an  esta- 
blishment of  legal  authority,  administra- 
tion of  pubVick  affairs  ;  regularity  of  be- 
haviour ;  manageableness,  compliance, 
obsequiousness ;  in  grammar,  influence 
with  regard  to  construction. 

Governour,  gdv'ilr-ndr.  s.  (314). 
One  who  has  the  supreme  direction  ;  one 
who  is  invested  with  supreme  authority 
in  a  state  ;  one  who  rules  any  place  vrith 
delegated  and  temporary  authority;  a 
tutor ;  a  pilot,  a  manager. 

Gouge,  g6ddje*  s.    A  chisel  having  a 

round  edge. 
Gourp,  g!6rd,  or  g66rd.  s.  (318).    A 

plant,  a  bottle. 

(O*  Mr.  Elphinston,  Mr.  Nares,  W.  John- 
ston, and  Buchanan,  pronounce  this  word 
in  the  first  manner ;  and  Mr.  Sheridan, 
Mr.  Scott,  Dr.  Kenrick,  and  Mr.  Perry, 
in  the  last.  The  first  is,  in  my  opinion, 
the  most  agreeable  to  English  analogy. 

GouRDiNEss,g6i/d£-n^.  s.  A  swelling 

in  a  horse^s  leg. 
Go\JRNET,  gAr'n^.  s.  (314).    A  fish. 

Gout,  gAdt.  s.  (313).  ^  periodical 
disease  attended  with  great  pain. 

Gout,  g66.  s.  (3 1 5).  A  French  word 
signifying  taste ;  a  strong  desire. 

Gout  WORT,  g6(kt'wiixt.  s.     An  herb. 

GouTY,g6i£i't^.  a.  Afflicted  or  diseased 
with  the  gout ;  relating  to  the  gout. 

Gown,  g6^.  s.  A  long  upper  gar- 
ment ;  a  woman's  upper  g^arment ;  the 
long  habit  of  a  man  dedicated  to  arts  of 
peace,  as  divinity,  medicine,  law?  the 
dress  of  peace. 

Gowned,  gd^'d.  a.  (362),     Dressed 

in  a  gown. 
Gownman,  g6i&n'man.  8.  (88).  A  man 

devoted  to  the  arts  of  peace. 
To  GrabblK)  gPab'bl.    v,  a.  (405). 
•  To  grope. 


b&ll;— 611;.^p6^d; — fhtRy  tbi$. 

To  Grabble,  grdbljl.  v.  n.  To  lie 
prostrate  on  the  ground. 

Grace,  grise.  s.  (560).  Favour,  kind- 
ness ;  favourable  influence  of  God  on  the 
human  mind  ;  virtue,  effect  of  God's  in- 
fluence ;  pardon  ;  favour  conferred  ;  pri- 
vilege ;  a  goddess,  by  the  heathens  sup* 
posed  to  bestow  beauty ;  behaviour,  con- 
sidered as  decent  or  unbecoming; 
adventitious  or  artificial  beauty ;  orna- 
ment, flower,  highest  perfection ;  the  title 
of  a  duke,  formerly  of  the  king,  meaning 
the  same  as  your  goodness  or  your  cle- 
mency ;  a  short  prayer  said  before  and 
after  meat. 

Or  ac£-cup,  g^&se'kOp.  »•  The  cup  or 

health  drank  after  grace. 
To  Grace,  grise.  v.  a.    To  adorn,  to 

dignify,  to  embellish  ;  to  dignify  or  raise 

by  an  act  of  favour ;  to  favour. 

Graced,  grist,  a*  (3i9).  fieaudM, 
graceful ;  virtuous,  regular,  chaste. 

Gr  aceful,  gr4se'f%il.  a.  Beautiful  with 
eloquence. 

Gracefully,  grdse'fill-^.  ad.  Ele- 
gantly, with  pleasing  dignity. 

Gracefulness,  gr4se'f(d-B^8.  s.  Ele- 
gance of  manner. 

Graceless,  grise'I^s.  a.  Without 
gprace,  wicked,  abandoned. 

Graces,  gri'slz.  s.  (99).  Good 
graces,  for  favour;  it  is  seldom  used  in 
the  sing^ar. 

Gracile,  gras'sil.  a.  (140).    Slenderi 

small. 
Gracilent,  grlb'^-lSnt.  a«     Lean. 

Gracihty,  gri-sil'^-t^.  8.  Slendcr- 
ness. 

Gracious,  gr&'sh{&s.  a.  (314).  Merci- 
ful, benevolent ;  favourable,  kind  f  virtu- 
ous, good ;  graceiid,  becoming. 

Graciously,  grd'shdis-l^.  ad.  Kindly^ 
with  kind  condescension ;  in  a  pleasing 
manner. 

Graciousness,  gri'sh(^s-4)^s.  8.  Kind 
condescension ;  pleasing  manner. 

Gradation,  gra-da'sh An.  s.  Regular 
progi*ess  from  one  degree  to  another ;  re- 
gular advance  step  by  step ;  order,  ar- 
rangement ;  regular  process  of  ai-gunvent 

Gradatory,  gr^l'a-ti'ir-^.  s.  (512). 
Steps  from  the  cloister  into  tl)e  church, 

GRADiANT,gr4'd6-int,orgr4'i6-^t,a. 
(293).  WaBdng. 

Gradual,  grad'ii-al)  or,  gr4d'ju-iU,  a. 
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(293)  (294)  (376).  Proceedingr  by  de- 
crees, advancini^  step  by  step. 

Gradual,  griai^il.  ».  (88).  An  or- 
der of  step^. 

GRADUALiTT,grid-6-iri-ti.8.  Regu- 
lar progression. 

Gradually,  gr^d'&-U-I^.  ad.  By  de- 
grees, in  regolar  progression. 

To  Graduate,  grid'u-4te.  v.  a.  To 
dignify  \rith  a  degree  in  the  university,  to 
mark  with  degrees  ;  to  raise  to  a  higher 
place  in  the  scale  of  metals  ;  to  heighten, 
to  improve. 

Graduate,  grdd'i-ftte.  s.  (91).  A 
man  digpnifie4  with  an  academical  d^. 

Graduation,  gr4d-'i-d'Shiln.  s.  Re- 
gular progression  by  succession  of  de- 
grees ;  the  act  of  conferring  academical 
degrees. 

Graff,  gr^f,  s.     A  ditch,  a  moat. 

Graft  or  Graff,  gpift  or  griff,  s. 
(79).  A  small  branch  inserted  into  the 
stock  of  another  tree. 

To  Graft  or  Graff,  grdft  or  griff. 
V.  a.  To  insert  a  scion  or  branch  of  one 
tree  into  the  stock  of  another ;  to  propa- 
gate by  insertion  or  inoculation  ;  to  insert 
into  a  place  or  body  to  which  it  did  not 
originally  belong ;  to  join  one  tiling  so  as 
to  receive  support  from  another. 

C7*  Notliing  can  be  clearer  than  that  Graff 
is  tlie  true  word,  if  we  appeal  to  its  de- 
rivation from  the  French  word  Greffer,- 
and  accordingly  we  find  this  word  ased 
in  Scripture,  and  several  of  the  old  writ- 
ers :  but  nothing  can  be  clearer  than  that 
it  is  now  obsolete,  and  tliat  the  word 
Grafted  has  been  long  used  by  our  moit 
respectable  modem  authors ;  and  that  it 
onght  to  be  used  exclusively. 

Grafter,  graPtfir.  s.  One  who  pro- 
pagates fruits  by  grafling. 

Grain,  grine*  s.  (202).  A  single 
aeed  of  corn ;  com  ;  the  seed  of  any  fruit ; 
any  minute  particle ;  the  smallest  weight ; 
any  thing  proverbially  small :  Grain  of  al- 
lowances, something  indulged  or  remit- 
ted ;  tlie  Erection  of  the  fibres  of  wood, 
or  otlier  fibrous  matter ;  dyed  or  stiuned 
substance  ;  temper,  disposition,  humour  i 
the  form  of  tlie  surface  with  regard  to 
roughness  and  smoothness. 

Grained,  grin'd.  a.  (359).     Rough, 

made  less  smooth. 
Grains,  grinz.  s.     The  husks  of  malt 

exhausted  in  brewing. 
Grainy,  grA'n^.  a.    FuD  of  com  j  fiiU 

•f  grsiiiis  or  kemela. 


Gramerct,  grd-mdr's^.  inter}.  An 
obsolete  expression  of  surprise. 

Gramineous,  gri-mln'^^s.  a.  Grassy. 

Graminivorous,  grim-^-niv'&^s.  a. 
(518).    Grass-eating. 

Grammar,  grlbn'mdr.  s.  (418).  The 
science  of  speaking  corrector,  the  art 
which  teaches  the  relation  of  words  to 
each  other ;  propriety  or  justness  of 
speech  j  the  book  that  treats  of  the  va^ 
nous  relations  of  words  to  one  another. 

Grammar  School,  grdm'mdr-skddl. 
s.  A  school  in  which  the  learned  lan- 
guages are  grammatically  taught 

Grammarian,  grdm-in4'r^-an.  s.  One 
who  teaches  grmmar,  a  phUologer. 

Grammatical,  grim-in4t'6-k4l.  a. 
Belonging  to  grammar  ;  taught  by  gram- 
mar. 

Grammatically,  gr4m-m4t'*-k4W. 
ad.  According  to  the  rules  or  science  of 
grrammar. 

Gr ample,  gr&m'pl.  s.  (405).  A 
crab  fish. 

Grampus,  grim'piis.  s«  A  large  fish 
of  the  whale  kind. 

Granary,  grdn'i-ri.  s.  (503).  A 
storehouse  for  Uie  threshed  com. 

|C7*  We  sometimes  hear  this  word  pro- 
nounced with  the  first  a  like  that  in  grain  / 
but  all  our  oilhoepists  mark  it  like  the  a 
in  grand.  The  first  manner  wt)uld  insi- 
nuate, that  the  word  is  derived  from  the 
English  word  grain :  but  this  is  not  the 
case ;  it  comes  m>m  the  Latin  grmnariutn  i 
and,  hrf  our  own  analogy,  has  the  ante- 
penultimate vowel  short 

GRANATE,^dn'at.  s.  (91).  A  kind  of 
marble  so  called,  because  it  i«  marked 
with  small  variegations  like  grains. 

Grand,  grind,  a.  Great  iUustriousy 
hieh  in  power;  splendid,  magnificent; 
noble,  sublime,  lofty,  conceived  or  ex- 
pressed with  great  dignity ;  it  is  used  to 
signify  ascent  or  desent  of  consaxigoi* 
nity. 

Grand  AM,  grin'd&m.s.  Grandmother, 

one's  father's  or  mother's  mother ;  an  old 

witliered  woman. 
GRANDCHiLD,gdbd'tshlld.s.  TheaoD 

or  daughter  of  one's  son  or  daughter. 
GRANDDAtJGRTEa,  grdod^diw-tilr.  s. 

The  daughter  of  a  son  or  daughter. 
Grandee,  gr4n-d^^^  s.     A  man  of 

great  ranl^  powcr«  or  digDity. 
Grakdsifb,  grto^jib.  a.  (376).   ^gs^^ 
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i^ika^oor  of  Appearance,  magnificence ; 
elevaticm  of  sentunent  or  lang^ge. 

GxAVDFATHCR,  grdnd'fl-TH^ir.s.  The 
fatber  of  a  father  or  mother. 

Granoifick^    gr4n-dif1k.   a.   (509). 

Making  great. 
Grandinous,  grftn'dd-ni^s.    a.    Full 

of  hail. 
Grakd MOTHER,   gribid'mATH-^r.    s. 

The  father's  or  mother^a  mother. 

G11AMBBIRK9  grind'&ire.  s.  Grandfii- 
ther ;  any  ancestor,  poetically. 

Or  AMDsoN,  grlnd'si^.  s.  The  son  of  a 
son  or  daughter. 

Geakge,  grdnje.  s.  A  &nn:  general- 
ly, a  farm  with  a  house  at  a  distance  from 
neighbours. 

GaAJiiTE,  gr^Ht.  8.  (140).  A  stone 
composed  of  separate  and  vety  large  con- 
cretions rudely  compacted  together. 

GRANivoaovS)  gr4-nlv'vA«rd8.  a. 
(518).  Eating  grain. 

GEAKNAM^gr&n^Efdm.  s.  (88).  Grand 
mother. 

To  Grakt,  grdnt.  v.  a*  (78)  (79).  To 
admit  that  which  is  not  yet  proved ;  to 
hestow something  which  cannot  he  claim- 
ed of  right. 

Gravt,  grdnt.  a*  The  act  of  granting 
or  bestowing ;  the  thing  granted,  a  gifl,  a 
ixxm ;  in  law,  a  gift  in  writing,  of  such  a 
thing  as'  cannot  aptly  be  passed  or  con- 
▼e^d  by  word  only ;  admission  of  some- 
thmg  in  dispute. 

Grahtable,  grftnt'&-bl.  a.  Thatwhich 
may  be  granted. 

Grantee,  grib-t^e'.  ».  He  to  whom 

any  g?ant  is  made. 
Graktor,  grint-t6r'.  s*  (16^).  He  by 

whom  a  grant  is  made. 
Grattulart,  gr4n'{l-ldr-^.  a.  Small 

aiid  compact,  resembling  a  small  gprain  or 

seed. 

To  Grakxjlate,  gdb'i^-lto.  t.  n.  To 

be  formed  into  small  grains. 
To  Granulate,  gran'u-lAte.  v.  a.  To 

break  into  smsll  musses;  to  raise  into 

amaU  asperities  (91). 

Granulation,  grin-<i-li'sh\in.  s.  The 
act  of  pouring  melted  metal  into  cold 
water,  so  as  it  may  congeal  into  small 
grains;  the  act  of  breaking  into  stnall 
^rts  like  grains. 


pact  particle. 

Granulous,  gfi&'&4&a.  a.  FuM  of  kit- 
tle grains. 

Grape,  gripe,  a.  The  fruit  of  the  me, 
growing  in  clusters. 

Graphical,  grif ^-kftU  a.  Wdl  de* 
lineated. 

Graphically,  gr&T^-kil-^.  ad.  Ire 
picturesque  manner,  with  good  descrip- 
tion or  delineation. 

Gr^pnel^  ^r&p'n^l*  s.  A  small  an- 
chor belongmf  to  a  little  vessel ;  a  grap- 
pling-iron with  which  in  fight  one  slup 
fastens  on  another. 

To  Grapple,  grdp'pl.  v.n.  (405).  To 
contend  by  seizing  each  other ;  to  contest 
in  close  fight. 

To  Grapple,  grdp'pl.  v.  a.  ToJEgLsten^ 
to  fix ;  to  seize,  to  lay  fast  hold  of. 

Grapple,  grdp^pl.  s.  Contest  in  which 
the  combatants  seize  each  other;  close 
fight ;  iron  instrument,  by  which  one  ship 
fastens  on  another. 

Grapplement,  grdp'pl-dtet.s.  Close 
fight. 

Grasshopper,  gris'h6p-ilr.  s.  A  small 
insect  tJiat  hops  in  the  summer  grass. 

GRAsfER,  gr4'zhAr.    s.    (283).    See 

Gravies. 
To  Grasp,  grdsp.  v.  a.  To  hold  in  the 

hand,  to  gripe ;  to  seize,  to  catch  at. 
To  Grasp,  gr^p.  v.  n.   To  catch  at» 

to  endeavour  to  seizes  to  struggle,  ta 

strive ;  to  gripe,  to  encroach. 

Grasp,  grasp,  s.  The  gripe  or  seizure 
of  the  hand )  possession,  hold ;  power  of 
seizing. 

Grasper,  grdsp'fir.  s.  (98).  One  that 
grasps. 

Grass,  grds.  s.  (78^  (79).  The  com- 
mon herbage  of  fields  on  which  cattle 
feed. 

Grass-plot,  gris'pI6t.  s.  A  small 
level  covered  witli  grass. 

Grassiness,  grds's^-n^s.  s.  The  state 
of  abounding  in  grass. 

Grassy,    gras's^.    a.     Covered  with 

grass. 

Grate,  grite.  s.  Partition  made  with 
bars  placed  near  to  one  another;  the 
range  of  bars  within  which  fires  ase 
made. 

To  Grate,  gr4te.  v.  a.    To  nib  0r 
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H^^ftT  any  thin^  by  the  attrition  of  a  rough 
body ;  to  offend  by  any  thinghanh  or  vex- 
atious { to  form  a  harsh  sound. 

To  Gratis  grite.  v.  n.  To  rub  so  as 
to  injure  or  offend }  to  make  a  harsh  noise. 

Grateful,  gr^te'f^il.  a.  Having  a  due 
sense  of  benefits }  pleasing,  acceptable, 
delightful,  delicious. 

Gratefully,  grAte'fAl-^.  ad.  With 
willingness  to  acknowledge  and  repay 
benefits ;  in  a  pleasing  manner. 

GRATEFULNESS)  grite'Kd-n^s.  s.  Gra- 
titude, duty  to  benefactors;  quality  of 
being  acceptable,  pleasantness. 

Grater,  gr^te'dr.  s.  A  kind  of  coarse 
file  with  which  soft  bodies  are  rubbed  t^ 
powder. 

Gratification,  gr4t-fe-f(&-ki'shi\n.  s. 
The  act  of  pleasing ;  pleasure,  delight, 
recompense. 

To  (i RATIFY,  grdt'^-fi.  V.  a.  To  in- 
dulge, to  please  by  compliance ;  to  de- 
light, to  please ;  to  requite  with  a  gratifi- 
cation. 

Gratingly,  grite'tlng-1^.  ad.  Harsh- 
ly, offensively. 

GRATis,gr4'ti8.ad.  (544).  For  nothing, 
witliout  recompense. 

Gratitude,  grit'6-tude.  s.  Duty  to 
benefactors ;  desitre  to  return  benefits. 

GRATUITOUS,  gra-tu'i-tfis.  a.  Volun- 
tary, granted  without  claim  or  merit ;  a^r 
serted  without  proof 

Gratuitously,  grd-tu'^-t(is-lA.  ad. 
Without  claim  or  merit ;  without  proof. 

Gratuity,  gra-tii'6-ti.  s.  A  present 
or  acknowledgment,  a  recompense. 

To   Gratulate,    gritsh'u-Ute,    or 


grat'ti-late.  v.  a.  (461).  To  congratu- 
late, to  salute  with  declarations  of  joy ;  to 
declare  joy  for. 

Ohatulation,  gi*dtah-6-14'sh{in.  s. 
Salutations  made  by  expressing  joy. 

Gratulatory,  grdtsh'u-ld-tdr-^.  a. 
Congratulator}',  expressing  congratula- 
tion. 


(O*  For  the  o,  see  Domestic  (512). 

Grave,  grive.  s.  The  place  in  which 
the  dead  arc  reposited. 

GRAV£-cLOTUES,gr4ve1&l6ze.  s.  The 
dress  of  the  dead. 

Grave-stone,  grive'st6ne.  s.  The 
stone  that  is  laid  o\'cr  tlie  grave. 

To  Grave,  grdve.  v.  a.  Prcter.  Grav- 
ed: Part  pass.  Graven.  To  carve  on  any  | 


hard  subsUnce ;  to  copy  writing  or  puAtr 
ing  on  wood  or  metal  i  to  impress  deeply ; 
to  clean^  cauUc,  and  sheathe  a  ^hip. 

To  Grave,  gr^ve.  v.  n.  To  write  or 
delineate  on  hard  substances. 

Grave,  grdve.  a.  Solemn,  serious,  so- 
ber? of  weight ;  not  showy,  not  Uwdry ; 
not  sharp  of  sound,  not  acute. 

Gravel,  gr4v'^l.  s.  (99).  Hard  sand; 
sandy  matter  concreted  in  the  kidneys. 

To  Gravel,  grdv'il.  v.  a.  To  cover 
with  gravel ;  to  stick  in  the  sand ;  to  puz* 
zle,  to  put  to  a  stand,  to  embarrass  {  to 
hurt  the  foot  of  a  horse  with  gravel  con- 
fined by  the  shoe. 

Graveless,  gr&vel^s.  a.  Without  a 
tomb,  unburied. 

Gravelly,  grdv'dl-1*.  a.  Full  of  gra- 
vel, abounding  with  grav^L 

Gravely,  gr4ve'ld.  ad.  Solemnly,  se- 
riously, soberly,  without  lightness ;  with- 
out gaudiness  or  show. 

Graveness,  gr4ve'n^.  s.  Seriousness^ 

solemnity  and  sobriety. 

GRAV£OLENT,grlL-v£'6-l£iit.  a.  Strong 
scented. 

Graver,  grAVAr.  s.  (98).  One  whose 
business  is- to  inscribe  or  carve  upon  hard 
substances,  one  who  copies  writing  or 
pictures  upon  wood  or  metal  to  be  im* 
pressed  on  paper;  the  stile  or  tool  use4 
m  graving. 

Gravidity,  gr4-vid'^-ti.  s.  Pregnan* 
cy. 

Graving,  gr^'vlng.  s.   Carved  work. 

To  Gravitate,  gr4v'^-t4te.  v.  n.  To 

tend  to  the  centre  of  attraction. 
Gravitation,  gr&v-^-ti-shi&n.  s.  Act 

of  tending  to  the  centre. 
Gravity,  grAv'^-ti.  s.  Weight,  hea» 

viness,  tendency  to  the  centre  {  serious 

ness,  solemnity. 

Gravy,  gri'vi.  s.  The  iiuce  that  runs 

from  flesh  not  much  dried  by  the  lire, 

the  juice  of  flesh  boiled  out 
Gray,  gr4.  a.    White  with  a  mixture 

of  black ;  white  or  hoary  with  old  a^pe  ; 

dark  like  the  opening  or  close  of  day. 
Gray,  gr4.  s.   A  badger. 

Graybeard,  gr&1>^tol.  s.    An  old 

man. 
Grayling,  grilbg.  s#  The  umber,  a 

fish. 
iGRAYNEssy  gr4'n^.  s.  The  quabtiesof 

being  gri^*. 
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To  GitASEy  gHbe.  v.  n.  To  eat  grass, 
to/^edoo  gn»8 ;  to  suppl/grasfts  totodch 

*  lighdy  on  the  Miriace. 

To  Gbazei  grize.  v.  a.  To  tend  graz- 
.  lag  cattle ;  to  feed  upoa » to  touch  ]%htly 

the  fturface,  to  rue. 
Grazibr,  gri'zhdr.  s.   (283)  (484). 

One  who  feeda  cattle. 
Gft^ASE,  gr^se.  s.  (227)  (560).  The 

•oft  part  of  the  fat ;  a  swelling  and  gour^ 

*  dmess  of  the  legs,  which  generally  hap- 
pens to  a  horse  a^r  his  journey. 

To  Grease,  gr^ze.  v.  a.  (437).  To 
smear  or  anoint  with  grease ;  to  hribe  or 

*  corrupt  With  presents. 
Greasimess,  gr^'zA-nte.  s.   Oiliness, 

'frtness. 
Greasy,  gr^'z£.  a.   Oily,  fat,  unctu- 
ous ;  smeared  with  grease ;  fat  of  body, 
bulky. 

Great,  gHLte.  a.  (240)  (241).  Lar^ 
in  bulk  or  namber ;  having  any  quality 
in  a  high  degree ;  considerude  in  extent 
or  duration ;  important,  weighty ;  chief, 

Sincipali  of  hi^  rank*  of  large  power; 
ustnous,   emment;    noble,    magnani- 
mous i  familiar,  much  acquainted ;  preg^- 
luuit,  teeming;  it  is  added  in  every  step 
•  of  ascending  or  descending  consangiiini- 
ty,  as  great-grandson  is  the  son  of  my 
'  grandson. 

Great,  grite.    s.    The  whole,  the 

gross,  the  whole  in  a  lump. 
GR£ATBELLiED,gr4te-b£nd.a.  (283). 

Pregnant,  teeming. 
Greathearted,    grAte-h&rt'M.    a. 

High  spirited,  undejected. 
GREATLY,.gr&te1^.  a.  In  a  great  de- 

eree ;  nobly,  illustriously;  magnanimous- 

ly,  generously,  bravely. 

Greatbtsss,  gr&te'n^s.  s.  Largeness 
of  quanti^  or  number ;  comparative  quan- 
tity; hi^  degree  of  any  quality;  nigh 
place,  dignity,  power,  influence ;  merit, 

<  magnanimity,  nobleness  of  mind;  gran- 
deur, state,  magnificence. 

Greaves,  gr^vz.  s.    Armour  for  the 

legs. 
GREcf  SM,  gri'skm.  s.  An  idiom  of  the 

Greek  language. 
To  Grecize,   gr^^size.    To  imitate 

the  idiom  of  the  Greek  language. 
'Greece,    gr^^se.     s.      A  flight  of 

steps. 
Greedily,  gr^A'd6-R.  a.  Eagferly,  ra- 
.   venously,  voracioualy. 
O^BEDiKsss,  gr^^^d^-n^.  a.  Raven. 


bAll ;— i^b  ;«-pMnd  ;-'^hmf  THir. 

ouaoess,  hunger,  eagemesa  of  appetite^ar 
desire. 
Grssdt,  gr^6'd(&.  a.  Ravenous,  vora^ 
cious,  huagxy;  eager,  vehemently  deair# 

OQS. 

Green,  «^in.  a.  Having  a  colour 
fi>rmed  by  compounding  bkie  and  yel- 
low; pak,  sickly  (  flourishuig,  freah; 
new,  fresh,  as  a  green  wound;  not  dryi 
not  roasted,  half  raw;  unripe,  immatui«« 
young. 

Green,  gr^dn.  s.  The  green  colours 
a  grassy  plain. 

To  Green,  gr^^n.  v.  a.  To  make 
green. 

Greenbroom,  gr^^n-br^^m^  s.  This 
sbrub  grows  wikl  upon  barren  dry 
heaths. 

Greencloth,  CTdittliWrA. ».  A  board 
or  court  of  justice  of  the  king's  house- 
hold. 

Greensted,  grd^n'ide.  a.  (283). 
Having  eyes  coloured  with  green. 

Greenfinch,  gr^^n'finsh.  s.  A  kind 
of  bird ;  a  kind  of  fish. 

Greengage,  grAdn-gdje'.  s.  A  species 
of  plum. 

Greenhouse,  gr^^n^h6&se.  s.  A 
house  in  which  tender  plants  are 'shel- 
tered. 

Gr££nx&8,  gr^in'ish.  a.  Somewhat 
green. 

Greenly,  gr^in16.  a,  With  a  green- 
ish colour ;  newly,  freshly. 

Greenness,  gri^n'nis.  s.  The  qua- 
lity of  being  green;  immaturity,  unripe- 
ness ;  freshness,  vigour ;  newness. 

Green  Room,  grWn-rdAm.  s.  A 
room  near  the  stage  to  which  actors  re- 
tire during  the  intervals  of  their  parts  in 
the  play. 

Greensickness,  gr^n-slk'n^s.  a* 
The  disease  of  maids,  so  called  from  the 
paleness  which  it  produces. 

Greensward,  >   _..  ,  .._j     C 

The  turf  on  which  grass  grows. 

Greenweed,  gr^^n'w^M.  s.  Dyers 

weed. 
Greenwood,  gr^6nV(id.  s.  A  wood 

considered  as  it  appears  in  the  spring 

or  summer:  wood  growing,  or  newly 

cut 

To  Greet,  gr^^t.  v.  a.  To  address  at 
meeting;  to  salute  in  kindness  or  re- 
spect; to  congratulate;  to  pay  compU» 
mants  ata  diaunce. 
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&|iSETiM09.gr&^t%g.  s.  Salutation  at 

meeting,  or  complimenU  at  a  dtstMice. 
GnKESBygr^^aBe.  8.  Aftightof^tepa. 
Grsoai-i  gr^'gil*  a-  Belonging  to  a 

flock. 

GregaiiiouS)  grt-gi'r*-As.  a.  Going 
in  flocks  OP  herds. 

Gremial,  grt'm^-Al.  a.  Pertaining  to 
{he  lap. 

Grenade, gri-nide'.  s.  Alittle hollow 
globe  or  ball  about  two  inches  in  diame* 
ter,  which,  being  filled  with  fine  powder, 
as  soon  as  it  is  kindled,  flies  into  many 

-  shatters:  a^inali  bomb. 

Gri^nadier,  gr^n^a-d^^^''  »•  (2^5). 

*  A  tall  foot-soldier,  of  whom  tliere  is  one 

*  corapanyin  every  regiment  in  Europe. 

Crenado,  gr^-ni'd6.  a.    (77).    See 

Grenade  and  Lumbago. 
Grew,  gru.  The  preterit  of  Grow. 
Grey,  grA.  a.  See  Gray. 

Greyhound,  grd^6und.  s.  A  tall  fleet 

*  dog  that  chases  in  sight. 

To  Gride,  gride,  v.n.  To  cut*  . 

G  R I D  ELI  N,  grld'^-lln.  a.  A  colour  made 

/  of  white  and  red,  •    ^ 

Gridirok,  gdd'i-ite.  a.  A  portable 
gprate  to  broil  meat  on. 

&RIEF,  gr^if.  s»  {^75)*  Sorrow,  trou- 
ble for  something  past ;  grievance,  harm. 

Grievance,  gr^^V^se.  s.  (560).  A 
state  OF  the' cause  of  vneasiness. 

To  Grieve,  gri^v.  r.  a.  Toafflict,  to 

.  hurt 

To  Grieve,  gr^v,  v.  n#  To  be  in  psan 
for  tomething  past,  to  mourn,  to  sorrow, 
as  for  the  death  of  friends. 

GRiEviN6LY,gr^^v'iDg-l£.ad.  In  sor- 
row, sorrowfully. 

Grievous,  gr^v^i!ks. a.  AfRictive,pain- 
'.  ful,  hard  to  be  borne ;  guch  as  causes 
sorrow ;  atrocious,  heavy. 

Grievously,  grc6x'As4A.  ad.  Pain- 
'  ftitty ;  calamitously,  miserably ;  vexatious- 

ly- 

GRiEvausNEss,  gr^^v'ds-n&».  s.  Sor- 
row, pain. 

Qriffin,)      .         C 

Oriffok,5^  C 

.  jnal  said  to  be  generated  between  the 

lion  and  eagle. 
Grig,  grig,  s.   A  small  eel;  a  merry 

creature. 
To  Grill,  gril.  v,  n.  To  broil  on  a 
'  gridiron ;  to  harass,  to  hor^ 


s.  A  fabled  ani- 


GRiLLADSy  grU-l4de\  a.   Any  tkiof 

broiled  on  the  gridiron. 
Grim,  grim.  a.  Having  a  ooonteaance 

ofteiror,hoRiblei  ugly,  iU-lookiiig.  < 
Grimace,  grS^mAse'.  s.  A  distortion 

of  the  countenance,  frotn  habit,  affectao 

tion,  or  insolence ;  air  of  ailectation. 

Grimalkin,  grim-milldn.  s.  An  ol4 
cat. 

Grim^b,  grime,  s.  Dirt  deeply  insinu- 
ated. 

To  Grime,  grime,  v.  a.  To  dirt^  t» 
sully  deeply. 

Grimly,  grlm'lft.  ad.  Horriblyi  hide- 
ovaly^  sourly,  sullenly. 

GRiMNEss,grlm'nd8.s.Horrour,frigk- 
ftilness  of  visage. 

TaGRiM^gfln.  r.  n.  To  set  the  teeth 
together  and  withdraw  the  lips,  so  an  to 
a{^)ear  smiling  with  a  mixture  of  diApka^ 
sure ;  to  fix  tlie  teeth  as  in  anguish. 

GaiN,  grin.  s.  The  act  of  closing  the 
teeth.  ... 

To  Gbind,  grind,  v.  a.  Preterit  I 
Ground;  Part.  pass.  Ground.  To  reduce 
any  thing  to  powder  by  friction ;  to  sharp- 
en or  smooUi ;  to  rub  on^  against  ikuothcr ; 
to  harass,  to  oppress. 

To  Grind,  grind,  v.  n.  To  perform 
the  act  of  grinding,,  to  be  moved  as  in 
grinding. 

Grinder,  grind'iLir.  s.  (98).  One  that 
grinds  I  the  instrument  of  grinding;  one 
of  the  double  teeth. 

Grindlestone,  grln'dl  st6ne. ) 
Grindstone,  grind'stdne.        J     ** 

The  stone  on  which  edged  instruments 

are  sharpened. 

Grinner,  grln'nAr.  s.  (1>8).  He  that 
grins. 

GatNNiNOLY,  grln^nhig46.  ad*  With 

a  grinning  laugh. 
Grip,  grip.  s.  A  small  ditch. 
To  Gripe,  gripe,  v.  a.  To  hold  with 

the  fingers  closed;  to  catch  eagerly t  to 

seize  J  to  close,,  to  clutch;  to  pindi,  to 

press,  to  squeeze. 

To  Grips,  gripe,  v.  n.  To  pinch  the 
belly,  to  give  the  colick. 

Gripe,  gripe,  s.  Grasp,  hc^; 
squeeze,  pressiire  ;  ■  o|)presBion ;  pinch- 
ing distress. 

Gripes,  grips,  s.  Befiy-ftch>  C9- 
Hck,  .  . 
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GaiPXR)  gri'pAr.  b.  (98).    Oppressor, 

usurer. 
Grwiwglt,  gri'plng-1^.    ad.      With 

pain  in  the  g^U. 
GmsAMBER,  grk'ftm-^ir.  s.    Used  by 
•  -  MiHoit  for  amber^t. 

pRiSKiNi  grlsl^in.  s.    The  vertebrae  of 

a  hog  broiled. 
GRi$i.T,grtz'ld.  a*   Dreadful,  ho  irible, 

hideous. 

■ 

Grist,  grist,  s.    Com  to  be  givund ; 

supply,  pro^iion. 
Gristle,  grls'al.  s.  (472).     A  ( Aiti- 

lage. 
Gristly,  grls'sW.  a«    Cartilaginous. 
Grit,  grit.   s.     The  coarse  part  of 

meid  ;  oats  husked^  or  coarsely  ground  ; 

sand,  KHu^  hard  particles;  a  kind  of 

fossU;  a  Uad  offish. 

Grittiness,  grk't^-n*s.  s.  Sandi- 
neas,  the  quality  of  abounding  in  grit 

Gritty,  grit't*.  a.  Full  of  hanl  par- 
ticles. 

Grizlelin,  grklln.  a.  More  pro- 
perly Gridelih.  Having  a  pale  red 
colour. 

GRizzLE,grl2'zl.  s.  (405).  A  mixture 
.    of  white  and  black ;  gray. 
Grizzled,  grlz^zl'd.  a.  (359).    Inter 

speraed  with  gray. 
Grizzly,    grlz'zld.    a.      Somewhat 

To  Groan,  gr6ne.  v.  n.  (295).     To 

breathe  with  a  mournful  noise,  as  in  pain 

or  agony: 
Groan,  gr6ne«  s.   Breath  expired  with 

noise    and    difficulty;    a  hoarse    dead 

sound. 

Gboanfitl,  gr6ne'f&l.  a.  Sad,  ago 
nizing. 

Groa-t,  gr&wt.  s.  (295).  A  piece  va- 
lued at  four-pence ;  a  proverbial  name 
for  a  small  sum  ;  groats,  oats  that  have 
the  hidls  taken  off. 

Grocer,  gri'siibr.  S.  (98).  A  man 
whcbuys  and  sells  tea,  sugar,  plums,  and 
^ices. 

^GP  Mr.  Mares  observes,  that  this  word 
ou|^  to  be  written  G^M«er,  as  originally 
hemp  one  who  dealt  by  the  gron  or 
whoks^le.  There  is  not,  however,  he 
observes,  much  chance  that  Grocer  will 
give  place  to  Grotttrs  especially  as  they 
no  longer  engross  merchandise  of  au 
Itinds,  n<v  insist  upondesting  in  the  grott 


b(dI;-«All;---^&id;*-^Aiii,  this. 

alone.  The  other  derivation  of  th)i 
word»  from  groutu^  a  fig,  is  not  worth 
notice. 

Grocery,  gr6^s^^.  a.  Grocers  wai«. 
Grocerum,  >  ...  Co.- 
Grogham,     \  gr&g'ram.    J  s.  Stuff 

woven  with  a  large  woof  and  a  rotigh 
pile. 

Groik,  grAln.  s.  The  part  next  the 
thigh. 

Gaoom,  gr66m.  s.  A  servant  that 
takes  care  of  the  stable. 

Groove,  gr66v.  s.  A  deep  cavern  or 
hollow;  a  channefor  hollow  cut  with  a  tool. 

To  Groove,  grMv.' v.  a.  To  cut  hol- 
low. 

To  Grope,  gr&pe.v.n.  To  feel  where 
one  cannot  see. 

To  Grope,  gr&pe.  v.  a.  To  search  by 
feeling  in  the  dark. 

Gross,  gr6se.  a.  (162).  Thick,  cor- 
pulent i  sharoefol,  unseemly  *,  intelleetu- 
ally  coarse ;  inelegant ;  thick,  not  refined ; 
stupid,  dull ;  coarse,  roughs  opposite  to 
delicate. 

03*  This  word  is  irreridar  from  a  vanity  of 
imitating  the  French.  In  Scotland  tfic^ 
pronounce  this  word  regularly  so  as  to 
rhyme  with  moat.  Pope  also  rhymes  it 
with  this  word. 

"  Shall  only  man  be  taken  in  tlie  gross  ? 

**  Grant  but  aa  many  sorts  of  mind  as  moss.'' 

This,  however,  must  be  looked  upon  as  a 
poetical  licenses  for  the  sound  seems 
now  irrevocably  fixed  as  it  is  marked, 
rhyming  with  Jocom,  wrAo#e,  &c. 

Gross,  gr^.  s.  The  main  body,  the 
main  force  ;  the  bulk,  the  whole  not  di- 
vided into  its  several  parts ;  tlie  chief  part, 
the  main  mass ;  the  number  of  twelve 
dozen. 

Grossly,  grose'l^.  ad.  Bulkily,  in 
bulky  parts,  cosrsely ;  without  suhtilty, 
without  an ;  without  delicacy. 

GRossNEss,gr6se'n^.  s.  Coarseness, 
liot  subtilty,  thickness ;  inelegant  fatness, 
unweildy  corpulence ;  wantofrefoiement; 
want  of  delicacy. 

Grot,  gr6t,  s.  A  cave,  a  cavern  for 
coolness  and  pleasure. 

GROTESQtTE,  gr6't^sk'.  a.   Distorted  in 

figure,  unnatural 
Grotto,  gr6t'tA'.  s.   A  cavern  or  cave 
I     made  for  coolness. 
Grove,  grAve.  s.    A  walk  covered  by 
I    trees  meeting  above. 
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To  Grovbl,  gr6vVl.  v.  n.  (102).  To 
lie  prone,  to  creep  low  on  the  ground ;  to 
be  Bie«n»  to  be  without  dignity. 

GaouNP,  gr66nd.  s.  (313).  The  earth 
considered  as  solid  or  m  low  t  the  earth 
as  disting^shed  from  air  or  water ;  land, 
country;  region,  territory*  farm,  estate, 
possession ;  the  floor  or  level  of  the  place; 
dregs,  lees,  faeces ;  Ih^  first  stratum  of 
paint  upon  which  the  fig^es  are  after 
wards  painted;  the  iwidamental  sub- 
stance, that  by  which  the  additional  or 
accidental  parts  are  supported ;  first  hint, 
first  traces  of  an  invention ;  the  first  prin- 
ciples of  knowledge;  the  fimdamental 
cause ;  the  field  or  place  of  action ;  the 
'  space  occupied  by  an  army  as  they  fight, 
advance^  or  retire ;  the  state  in  which  one 
is  with  respect  to  opponents  or  competi- 
tors ;  the  foil  to  set  a  thing  oflT. 

To  Gbound,  g^^^nd.  v.  a.  To  fix  on 

the  ground ;  to  found  as  upon  cause  or 

principle ;  to  settle  in  first  principles  or 

rudiments  of  knowledge. 
Ground,  gr6^d.    Ihe  preterit  and 

part  pass,  of  Grind. 
Ground-ash,  gr6tod-&sh^  s.  A  sap- 

lin  of  ash  taken  from  the  ground. 
Ground-rait,  gr6iimdl)^te.  8.  A  bait 

made  of  barley  or  malt  boiled,  thrown 

into  the  place  where  you  anfle. 
GRpuifo-FLOOR,  grOAnd^fiore.  s.  The 

lower  story  of  a  house. 
Ground-ivy,  gr6ftnd-l^£.  8.  Alehoof, 

OP  tumhoof. 
Ground-oak,  gr66nd-Ake^  s.  A  sap* 

linoak. 
Grouhd-pine,   gr6(lnd-plhe'.   s.    A 

plant 

GRouNDrPLATE,  gr6{knd^p!4te,  s.  In 
architecture,  the  outermost  pieces  of 
timber  lying  on  or  near  the  eround,  and 
framed  into  one  another  with  mortises 
and  tenons. 

Gbound^plot,  gr66nd'pl6t.  s.^  The 
ground  on  which  any  building  is  placed ; 
the  ichnogrf4>hy  of  a  building, 

Ground-reut,  gr^JUid'r^nt.  8.  Rent 
paid  for  the  privilege  of  building  on  ano- 
ther man's  ground. 

GaouND-RooM,  gr6And'rddm.  8.  A 
room  on  the  level  with  the  grouhd. 

Groundedly,  gr66nd'W  W.  ad.  Upon 
finn  principles. 

Groundless,  gr6{ind1&«  a.  Void  of 
reason. 


Groundlesslt,  gr6And^ite-16.  mi. 
Without  reason^  wiUiout  cause. 

Groundlessness,  grd&ndlds-n^a.  s« 
Want  of  just  reason. 

Groundling,  grddnd'ling.  s.  A  fish 
which  keeps  at  the  bottom  of  the  water; 
one  of  the  vulgar. 

Groundly,  gr66nd'l^.  ad.  Upon  prin- 
ciples, solidly. 

Groundsel,  gr^Wsil.  s.  A  timber 
next  the  ground,  a  plant. 

Groundwork,  gr66nd^w^k.  s.  The 
ground,  the  first  stmtum ;  the  first  part 
of  an  undertaking^,  the  fiuidamen^dsi 
first  principle,  original  reason. 

Group,  gr66p.  s.  (315).  A  crowd,  a 
clustcir,  a  huddle. 

To  Group,  gr66p.  v,  a-  To  put  into  a 
crowd,  to  huddle  together. 

OCj*  This  word  is  now  more  properly  writ- 
ten Grouptt  like  the  French  word  from 
which  it  comes  to  us. 

Grouse,  gr66se.  s.  (313).  A  kind  of 

fowl,  a  heathcock. 
Grout,  gr6(it.s.  (313).  Course  meal, 

pc^lard :  that  which  purges  00*;  akind  of 

wild  apple. 

To  Grow,  gr6.  v.  n.  (324).  Prctcr. 
Grew;  Part  pass.  Grown.  To  vegetate, 
to  have  vegetable  motion ;  to  be  prwlttced 
by  vegetation ;  to  increase  in  stature ;  to 
come  to  manhood  from  infancy ;  to  issue, 
as  plants  from  a  soil ;  to  increase  in  bulk» 
to  become  greater ;  to  improve,  to  make 
progress;  to  advance  to  any  state;  to 
come  by  degrees;  to  be  changed  front 
one  state  to  another ;  to  proceed  as  frK>m 
a  cause ;  to  adhere,  to  stick  together ;  ta 
swell,  a  sea  term. 

Grower,  gr^'Ar.  s.  (98).  Anincreas- 
er. 

To  Growl,  gr6M.  v.  n.  (323).  T© 
snarl  or  murmur,  like  an  angry  cur,  ta 
murmur,  to  grumble. 

Grown,  grAne,  tlie  participle  passive 
of  Grow.  Advanced  in  growth ;  covered 
or  filled  by  the  growth  of  any  thing ;  ar- 
rived at  full  growth  or  suture^ 

Growth,  ^tbth,  s.  (324).  Vege- 
tation, vegetable  life;  product;  tbuig 
produced;  increase  in  number,  bulk, 
or  frequency;  increase  of  stature,  ad- 
vanced  to  maturity;  in^uovement,  ad- 
vancement. 

To  Grub,  griib.  v.  a.  To  dig  Up,  to 
destroy  by  digging. 
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GftuBi  gi^-  9*  A  small  worm  that 
eats  boles  in  bodies ;  a  short  tliick  man,  a 
dwarf. 

To-Grubble,  grAbT)!.  v.  n.  (405).  To 
feel  in  the  dark. 

Grub-stberT)  griib'stt^it.  s.  The 
name  of  a  street  in  London,  formerly 
mnch  inhabited  by  writers  of  small  histo- 
ries, dictionaries,  and  temporary  poems ; 
whence  any  >oiean  production  is  called 
Grub-street. 

To  Gru DOR,  griidje.  v.  a.  To  envy,  to 
see  any  advantage  of  another  with  dis- 
content ;  to  give  or  taJce  unwillingly. 

^o  Grudoe,  grAdje.  v.  n.  To  mur- 
mnr,  to  repine ;  to  be  unwilling,  to  be  re- 
luctant, to  be  envious. 

Grudge,  gr&dje.  s.  Old  quarrel,  in- 
veterate malevolence;  anger,  ill-will; 
envy,  odium,  invidious  censure;  some 
Uttle  commotion,  or  forerunner  of  a  dis- 
ease. 

Grudgingly,  grAd'jlng-1^.  ad.  Un- 
willingly, malignantly. 

Grurl,  grii'U.  8.  (99).  Food  made  by 
boiUng  oatmeal  in  water. 

Grvpf,  gr6f.  a.  Sour  of  aspect,  harsh 
of  manners. 

Gruffly,  grdfli*  ad.  Harshly,  rug- 
gedly. 

Gruffkess,  grdf  n^.  s.  Ruggedness 
of  mien. 

Grum,  grfim.  a.  Sour,  surly. 

To  Grumble,  grAmljl.  v.  n.  (405). 
To  murmur  with  discontent ;  to  gfrowl,  to 
snarl ;  to  make  a  hoarse  ratUe. 

Grumbler,  grimlil-Ar.  s.  One  that 
grumbles,  a  murmurer. 

Grumbling,  grCkm1>l-lng.  s.  A  mur- 
muring through  discontent. 

Grume,  grddm.  s.  (339).  A  thick  vis- 
cid consistence  of  a  fluid. 

Grumly,  griim'li.  ad.  Sullenly,  mo- 
rosely. 

Grummel,  grdm^mdl.  $•  An  herfo. 

Grumqus,  gr66'm5a*  a.  (339).  Thick, 
clotted. 

Grumouskess,  gt*6<^'mds-n£8.  8« 
Thickness  of  a  coagulated  liquor. 

GRUKBEL,griLbVil.  8.  (99).  The  lower 

•  part  of  the  building. 

To  Grunt,  grAnt.  .    7 

To  Gruntle,  gr&i'tl.  (405).  I 
To  murmur  like  a  hog. 

Grurt,  gr^knt.  s.  The  noise  of  a 
hog, 

Grukter,  grdn'tAr.  s.  (98).  He  tliat 
grunts ;  a  kind  of  fis^. 
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GRUiTTLiiro,  grdnt^lng.  s.  A  young 
hog. 

To  Crutch,  grAtsh.  v.n.  To  envy, 
to  repine. 

Grutch,  gn&tsh.  8.  Malice,  ill-will. 

GuAiACUM,  gwi'y^-kdm.  s.  (340).  A 
physical  wood.  Lignum  %it^. 

Guarantee,  gdr-rdn-t^'.  s.  (332).  A 
power  who  undertakes  to  see  stipulations 
performed. 

To  Guaranty,  gilr'rin-ti.  v.  a.  (92). 
To  undertake  to  secure  the  performance 
of  a  treaty  or  stipulation  between  con- 
tending parties. 

To  Guard,  gyird.  v.  a.  (92)  (160). 
To  watch  by  way  of  defence  and  securi- 
ty ;  to  protect,  to  defend;  to  preserre  by 
caution;  to  provide  againat  objections s 
to  adorn  with  lists,  laces,  or  ornamental 
borders. 

To  Guard,  gyird.  v.n.  (332).  To  be 
in  a  state  of  caution  or  defence. 

Guard,  gy&rd.  s.  (92)*  A  mau, 
or  body  of  men,  whose  business  is  to 
watch;  a  state  of  caution,  a  state  of 
vigilance  ;  limitation,  anticipation  qf 
objection  ;  an  ornamental  hem,  lace,  or 
border;  part  of  the  hilt  of  a  sword. 

^CI*  This  word  is  pronounced  exactly  like 
the  noun  yard^  preceded  by  hard  g^  near- 
ly as  egg-yard.  The  same  sound  of  ^  con- 
sonant is  observable  between  hard  g  and 
a  in  other  words.  Nor  is  this  a  fajiciful 
peculiarity,  but  a  pronunciation  arising 
from  euphony  and  the  analogy  of  the  lan- 
guage (160). 

Guardage,  gy^ddge.  s.  (90).  State 
of  wardship. 

Guarded,  gyAr'dir.s.  (98).  On^who 
guards, 

Guardian,  gyir'd<&-4n,  or  gyir'je-an. 
s.  (293)  (294)  (376).  One  that  has  the 
care  oi'an  orphan ;  one  to  whom  the  care 
and  preservation  of  any  tiling  is  com- 
mitted. 

GuA«DiAN,gylr'dMn.  a.  (293)  (376). 
Performing  the  office  of  a  kind  protector 
or  superintendent. 

Guardianship,  gy4r'd64n-«hlp.  s. 
The  office  of  a  guardian. 

Gu  ARDLESS,  gyird'lds.  a.  Without  de- 
fence. 

Guardship«  gyArd'ship.  s.  Protec- 
tion ;  a  king's  ship  to  guard  the  coast. 

Gu  BERN  ATI  on,  ^4)6r-n4'shdn.  t» 
Government,  supenntftiidenc)', 

GuDOEON,  g^d'ji^n.  s.  (259).  A  small 
fish  found  in  brooks  and  rivers ;  a  person 
easily  iihposed  on ;  something  to  be  caught 
to  a  man's  own  disadvantage. 
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Guerdon,  g^r'ddn.  s.  (166)  (560).  A 
reward,  a  recompense. 

fpj*  I  have  differed  from  Mr.  Sheridim  in 

■  the  first  syllable  of  this  word,  which  he 

spells  g^per.    I  have  made  the  u  mute,  as 

^  in  guets,  ntt  only  as  agreeable  to  the 
French  ruerdon,  but  to  our  own  analogy. 

^  The  authority  of  Mr.  Nares  confirms  me 
in  my  opinion. 

To  Guess,  g^s.  v.  n.  (336).  To  con- 
jecture, to  judge  without  any^  certain 
princi|He8  of  judgment;  to  conjecture 
righUy. 

To  Guess,  g^s.  v.  a.  To  hit  upon  by 

.  accident. 

Guess,  gds.  s.  (560).  Conjecture,  judg- 
ment without  any  positive  or  certain 
grounds. 

Guesser,  gis's&r.  s.  Coniecturer, 
one  who  judges  without  certain  know- 
ledge. 

GuEssiNGLT,  gds'slng-l^.  ad.  Conjee- 
turally,  uncertainly. 

Guest,  g^st.  s.  (336).  One  entertained 
in  the  house  of  another ;  a  stranger^  one 
who  comes  newly  to  reside. 

GuESTCHAMBER,  g^st'tsh&m4>{b:.  s. 

'   Chamber  of  entertainment 

To  Guggle,  gAg'gl.  v.  n.  (405).  To 
sound  as  water  running  with  intermission 
out  of  a  narraw  vesseL 

GuiAcuM,  gw^-d'kAm.  s.  An  impro- 
per spelling  and  pronunciation  of  Guaia- 
cwm^  which  see. 

GuiDAGE,  gyi'dAje.  s.  (90).  The  re- 
ward ^ven  to  a  gfuide. 

Guidance,  gyi'danse.  s.  Direction, 
government. 

To  Guide,  gylde.  v.  a.  (160).  To  di- 
rect, to  govern  by  counsel,  to  instruct ;  to 
regulate,  to  superintend. 

Guide,  gyide.  s.  One  who  directs  ano- 
ther in  his  way;  one  who  directs  another 
in  his  conduct;  director,  regulator. 

^CT*  As  the  g  is  hard  in  this  word  and  its 
compounds,  it  is  not  easy  to  spell  them  as 
they  are  pronounced ;  y  must  be  consider- 
ed as  double  e,  and  must  articulate  the 
succeeding  vowel  as  much  as  in  yieltL^^ 
See  Guard. 

Guideless,  gyidel^.  a.  Without  a 
guide. 

GuiDER,  gyi'diir.  s.  (98).  Director, 
regulator,  guide. 

Guild,  i^ild.  s.  (341).  A  society,  a 
corporation,  fraternity. 

Guile,  gyilc.  s.  (341)*  Deceitful) cun- 
ning, insidious  artifice. 

GuiLKf  uLy  gylie'Rd.   ».    Wiiy>  insi- 


dious, mischievously  artful ;  treache(ous» 
sepretly  mischievous. 

Guilefully,  gyile'fAl-^.  ad.  Insidi* 
ously,  trcucherously. 

Guilefulkess,  gyile'fibl-n^s.  s.  Se- 
cret treachery,  tricking  cunning. 

Guileless,  gyiie'l^s.  a.  Wiuiout  de- 
ceit, without  insidiousnoss. 

Guiler,  gyile'dr.  s.  One  that  betrays 
into  danger  by  insidious  practicei. 

Guilt,  gilt.  s.  (341),  The  state  of  a 
man  justly  charged  with  a  crime  i  a  crime , 
an  offence. 

tC7*  It  is  observed  in  Principles,  No.  92, 
that  when  g  comes  before  short  a»  the 
sound  of  e  so  necessarily  intervenes  that 
we  cannot  pronounce  these  letters  with- 
out it ;  but  that  when  the  a  is  long,  as  in 
regard  we  may  pronounce  these  two  let- 
ters without  the  intervention  of  e,  but 
that  this  pronunciation  is  not  the  most 
elegant.  The  same  may  be  observed  of 
tlie  g  hard,  and  the  long  and  short  /. 
We  may  pronbunce^ici^  Hid  guile  nesrlv 
as  if  written  egg4de  and  tgg-iUt  though 
not  so  properly  as  tgg-yide  and  egg-yiUt 
but  that  gild  and  gt^  must  necessarily 
admit  of  the  e  sound  between  hard  g  and 
},  or  we  cannot  pronounce  them. 

Guiltily,  gllt'^-1^.  ad.  Without  in- 
nocence. 

Guiltiness,  gllt^^-n^s.  s.  The  state  of 
being  guilty,  consciousness  of  crime. 

Guiltless,  gUt'l^s.  a.  Innocent,  free 
from  crime. 

Guiltlessly,  glltl^s-1^.  ad.  Without 
g^lt,  innocently. 

Guiltlessness,  gllt^l^S'Q&i.  s.  Inno- 
cence, freedom  from  crime. 

Guilty,  gUt't^.  a.  Justly  chargeable 
with  a  crime,  not  innocent ;  wicked,  cor- 
rupt. 

Guinea,  ghi'n^.  a.  (341).  A  gold 
coin  valued  at  one  and  twenty  shillings 
ster. 

Guinea  drop  PER,  g!n'ni-dr6p'ptir.  s. 
One  who  cheats  by  dropping  guineas. 

G u  I N E A  H  EN,  gln'n^-h&i.  s.  A  small 
Indian  hen. 

GuiNE  ApEPFER, '  gln'-n^-p^p'pAp.  s. 
A  plant. 

GuiNEAPiQ,  gln'n^-plg.'  s.  A  small 
animal  with  a  pig's  snout ;  a  kind  of  naval 
cadet  in  an  East  Indiaman. 

Guise,  gylze.  s.  (160)  (341).  Manner, 
mien,  iuibit ;  practice,  custom,  property : 
external  appearance,  dress. 

Guitar,  glt-tir'.  s,  (341).  A  stringed 
ed  instnuDcnt  of  musick. 
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Gv^Mii  ^Hz,  9..  Red;  atenrnuedin 
heraldry. 

GuLr,  gAlf.  s.  A  bay,  an  opening 
into  lands  ao  abyss,  an  tmmeasurable 

•  depth ;  a  whirlpool,  a  sucking^  eddy ;  any 
thing  uMatiable. 

Gulf  Y,  gAI'f&.  a.  Full  of  gulfs  or  whirl- 
pools. 

To  Gull,  gftl.  v.  a.  To  tricky  to  cheat, 
to  defraud. 

Gull,  gdl.  s.  A  sea-bird;  a  cheat,  a 
fraud,  a  trick ;  a  stupid  animal,  one  easily 
cheated. 

GuLLCATCHER,  gi^lOdltsh-Ar.  8.  A 
cheat. 

GuLLKR,  gW'liir.  s.  (98).  A  cheat,  an 
Vmpoftor. 

GuLLERT,  gAndr-^.  s.  Cheat,  impos- 
ture. 

Gullet,  gfll'llt.  s.  (99).  The  throat, 
themeatpipe. 

To  Gully,  gdm.  v,  n.  To  run  with 


Gullyholb,  g411^h6le.  s.  Thehole 

wfaers  the  gotten  empty  themsetres  in 

the  subterraneous  sewer. 
CVI.OBITY,  gi-jAs'6-t6.  f .  Greediness, 

gluttony,  voracity. 
^To  Gulp,  gAlp.   v.  a«    To  swallow 

eagerly,  .to  su^k  down  without  intermis- 

•  sion. 

Gulp,  gdlp.  s.   As  much  as  can  be 

•  swaUowed  at  once. 

Gum,  gdro.  s.  A  vegetable  substance, 
diflTering  from  a  resin  in  being  more 
viscid,  and  dissolving  in  aqueous  men- 
struums;  the  fleshy  covering  that  con- 

•  tains  the.teeth. 

To  Gum,  gdm,  v.  a.    To  close  with 

gum. 
GuMMiNEss,    gflm'm^-n^s.    s.     The 

state  of  being  gummy. 
GuMMOsiTY,  gdm-m6s's6-t^'.  s.  The 

nature  of  gum,  gumminess. 
GuMMous,  g^m'mi!)is.  a.  (314).  Of  the 

nature  of  gum. 

Gum  M  T,  gAm'mA.  a.  Consisting  of  gum, 
of  the  nature  of  gum ;  productive  of  gum ; 
overgrown  with  gum. 

GuK,  gdn.  s.  The  general  name  for 
fire-arms,  the  instrument  from  which 
shot  is  discharged  by  fire. 

GuKNEL,  gfin'nil.  s.  (99),  Corrupted 
from  Gunwale. 

Gunner,  gfln'ndr.  s.  (98).  Cannonier, 
he  wliose  employment  is  to  manage  the 
artillerj'maship* 


\M ;— All  ;-^)A6nd ;— 4Ain,  this. 

GuvNERY,  g^Q'nAr-^.  8.  The  science 

of  IrtiUery. 
Gunpowder,  g{in'pdA-d4r.   s.    The 

powder  put  into  guns  to  be  fired. 
Gunshot,  gdn'sh6t.  s.  The  reach  or 

range  of  a  gun. 
Gunshot,  giln'shAt.  a.  Made  by  the 

shot  of  a  g^. 

Gunsmith,  gfin'smlM.s.Aman  whose 
trade  is  to  make  gims. 

Gunstick,  giln'stik.  s.  The  rammer. 

GuNSTocK,  gdn'st6k.  s.  The  wood  to 

which  the  barrel  of  a  gun  is  fixed. 
GuKSTONE,  g^in'stine,  s.  The  shot  of 

cannon. 
Gunwale  or  Gunnel  of  a  ship,  gdn'- 

nll.  s.   That  piece  of  timber  which 

reaches  on  either  side  ^of  the  ship  from 

the  half-deck  to  the  forecastle. 
GuRGE,  gdrje.  s.  Whirlpool,  gulf. 
Gurgion,  gArl^in.    s.    (259).    The 

coarser  part  of  meal,  sifted  from  the 

bran. 
To  Gurgle,  gflr'gl.  v.  n.  (405).  To 

fall  or  gush  with  noise,  as  water  from  a 

bottle. 

kindofsea^ish. 
To  Gush,  gish.  v.  n.  To  flow  or  rush 
out  with  violence,  not  to  spring  in  a  small 
stream,  but  in  a  large  body;  to  emit  in  a 
copious  efllujuon. 

Gush,  gi&sh.  s.  An  emission  of  liquor 

in  a  large  quantitysct  once. 
Gusset,  gAs'slt.  s*  (99),  Any  thing 

sewed  on  to  ck^b,  hi  order  to  strengthen 

it. 
GusTjgdst,  s.  Sense  of  tasting;  height 

of  perception;  love,  liking;  turn  of  fancy, 

intellectual  taste ;  a  sudden  violent  blast  of 

wipd. 
GusTABLE,  gtis'ti-bl.  a.  (405).  To  be 

tasted ;  pleasant  to  the  Uste. 

Gustation,  gte-t&'sh^.  s.  The  act  of 
tasting. 

GusTFUL,  gAst'ftl.  a.  Tastpfiil,  well- 
tasted. 

Gusto,  gA8't6.  s.  The  relbh  of  any 
thing,  the  power  bv  which  anv  thing  ex- 
cites sensations  in  tlie  palate ;  mtellectual 
taste,  liking. 

Gusty,  gfts't*.  a.  Stormy,  tempestu- 
ous. 

Gut,  gfit.  s.  The  long  pipe  reach- 
ing  with  many  convolutions  from  the  sto-^ 
mach  to  the  vent;  the  stomach,  the  re- 
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tepUrle  of  food;  proverbiaUy,  gluttony, 

love  of  gormandizing. 
To  Gut,  gfit.  v.  a-   To  eviscerate,  to 

draw ;  to  take  out  the  inaide ;  to  plunder 

of  contents. 
GuTTATED,  gftt'ti-tW.a*  Besprinkled 

with  drops,  bedropped. 
Gutter,  git't(ir.  s.  (98).  A  passage 

for  water. 
To  Gutter,  gAt'tiir.  v.  a.  To  cut  in 

small  hollows. 
To  Guttle,  gdtU  v-  n.  (405).    Tp 

feed  luxuriously,  to  gpomumdize.    A  low 

word  ■ 
To  Guttle,  giit'tl.  v.  a.    To  swal- 
low. 
QuTTLEB,gftt'tl-4r.  s.  (98).  A  greedy 

eater. 
GuTTULOus,g(it'tshu-lAs.a.  (463).  In 

the  form  of  a  small  drop. 
Guttural,  g6t'tahi-rU.    a.    (463). 

Pronounced  in  the  throat,  belonging  to 

the  throat. 
GuTTURALVEss,  g^it'tshd-ral-nes.  s. 

The  quality  of  being  guttural. 
Gutwort,  gftt'wiirt.  s.  An  herb. 
ToGuMLE,  gAz'zl.  v.n.  (405).  To 
•    gormandize,  to  feed  immoderately. 
To  GuBZLE,  gdft'zl.  V.  a.  To  swallow 

with  immoderate  gust 
Guzzler,  giiz'zl-Ar.   ».    A  gorman- 
dizer. 
Gybe,  jibe.  s.  A  sneer,  a  taunt,  a  sar- 

casm. 
To  Gybe,  jibe.  v.  n.    To  sneer,  to 

taunt 

Gtmkastic  ALL  Y,  jlra-n4s't6-K^-^.  ad. 
AtiileticaUy,  fitly  for  strong  exercise 


Gymvastick,  jini-<iis'tlk.  a.  Relating 
to  athletic  exercises. 

|[3^  ^^  ^^^^  word  and  its  relatives  we  no^ 
unfrequently  hear  the  g  hard,  as  in  Gim^ 
letf  for  this  learned  reason,  because  they 
are  derived  from  the  Greek.  For  the  very 
same  reason  we  ought  to  pronounce  tha 
g  in  GencM,  Geografhy^  Geometry^  and  a 
thousand  other  woros,'  hard,  which  would 
essentially  alter  the  sound  of  our  lan- 
guage. Mr.  Sheridan  has  very  properly 
nven  the  soft  g  to  these  words  ;  and  Mr. 
Nares  is  of  the  same  opinion  with  respect 
to  the  propriety  of  this  pronunciation,  but 
doubts  of  the  usage;  there  can  be  no 
doubt,  however,  of  the  absurdity  of  this 
usagi:,  and  of  tiie  necessity  of  curbing 
it  as  much  as  possible. — See  Principles^ 
,  No.  350, 

Gymnick,  jlm^nlk.  a.  Such  as  practise 
the  athletick  or  gymna&tick  exercises. 

G  Y  M  NQS  PE  rmou  s,  jim-n6-sp6r'mAs.  a. 
Having  the  seeds  naked. 

Gyration,  ji-r4'shdn.  \,  The  act  of 
turning  any  thing  about 

Gtrs,  jii%.  s.  A  circle  described  by 
any  thine  going  in  an  orbit 

Gyves,  jivz»  s.  Fetters,  chwns  for  the 
legs. 

•ry  Mr.  Sheridan  and  Mr.  Scott  make  the 
F  in  this  word  hard;  but  Mr.  £lphinston. 
Dr.  Kenrick,  and  Mr.  Perry,  with  more 
propriety  make  it  soft  as  I  have  marked 
It  Mr.  Naies  makes  tlw  sound  doubt- 
fill:  but  this  majority  of  authorities  ai^ 
agreeableness  to  analogy  have  removed 
my  doubts,  and  made  me  alter  my  form- 
er opinion. 

To  Gyve,  jive.  v.  a.  To  fetter,  to 
shackle. 
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— n&y  mdve,  n6r,  ndt;- 

HA,  h&.  interject.  An  expression  of 
wonder,  surprise,  sudden  question, 
or  sudden  exertion;  an  expression  of 
kughtcf,  when  often  repeated. 

Haak,  hdke.  s.  A  fish. 

tHABERDASHERy  hdVAr-d^sh-fir.  s. 
One  who  sells  small  wares,  a  pedlar. 

HABERDiNE,h4b-4r-d^^n'.  si)ried  salt 
cod. 

Habergeon,  hlU>6r-j^^ii.  s.  Armour 
to  coyer  the  neck  and  breast 

flCj*  This  word  is  analogically  accented  on 
the  second  syilaWe  j  but  Johnson,  in  all 
the  editions  of  his  Dicttonary,  has  the  ac- 
cent on  the  first,  though  his  authorities 
are  against  him. 

Uabilzmek7,  hd-bil'i-m&it.  s.  Dress, 
clothes,  garment. 

To  Habilitate,  ht-bll'^-tAte.  y.  a. 
To  qualify,  to  entitle. 

Habilitation,  h4-bil-6-tA'shftn.  s. 
Qualification. 

Hability,  h4-bil'^-ti.  s.  Faculty, 
pow^r.  ,'. 

Habit,  hihit.  s.  State  of  any  thing,  as 
habit  of  body;  dress,  accoutrement;  ha- 
bit is  a  power  or  ability  in  man  of  doing 
any  thing  by  frequent  doing ;  custom,  in. 
veterate  use. 

To  Habit,  hiblt.  v.  a.  To  drea»,  ac- 
coutre. 

Habitable,  h4b'A-t4.b|.  a.  Capable  of 
being  dwelt  in. 

Habztablekess,  hdb'A-UL-bl-nas.    s. 

Capacity  of  being  dwelt  in. 
Habitanc«|  hdb'A-tdnse.  s.  Dwelling, 

abode. 
HAfinTANT^  h4b'6-t4nt.  3.  Dweller,  one 

that  lives  in  any  place. 
Habitation,  hib-^.t4'sh(in.  s.   The 

act  of  dwelling,  the  sUte  of  a  place  re- 

ceiving  dwellers ;  a  place  of  abode,  dwel- 

Img. 

Habitator,  h4b'*-t4.tiir.  s.  Dweller, 
inhabitant 

Habitual,  h4-bltsh'ti-4l.  a.  (461). 
Customary,  aecustomed,  inveterate. 

Habitually,  h4-bltah'il-4l-^.ad«  Cus- 
tomarily, by  habit 

Habitude,  h4b'*-tiae.  s.  Familiarity, 
coniFerse,  frequent  intetcourse  j  Iwig  cus- 
tom, ha^t,  iayetenite  use  ^  thcpowerof 
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Abe,  tftb,  bAU;~AU;— pAind;-^^^,  this. 

doiny  any  thing  acquired  by  frequent  re- 
petition. ^ 

Habnab,  h4b'n4b.  ad.  At  random,  at 
the  mercy  of  chance. 

To  Hack,  h4k.  v.  a.  To  cut  mto  small 
pieces,  to  chop ;  to  speak  unreadily,  or 
with  hesiUtion. 

To  Hack,  h4k.  v.  n.  To  turn  hacknev 
or  prostitute. 

Hackle,  hik'kl.  s.  (405).  Raw  sUk, 
any  filmy  substance  unspun. 

To  Hackle,  h4k'kl.  v.  a.  To  dress 
flax. 

Hackney,  h4k'ni.  >  ^    , . 

HACK,h4k.  J     s.     A    kred 

horse ;  a  hireling,  a  prostitute ;  any  thing 
set  out  for  hire ;  much  used,  common. 

To  Hackney,  h4k'n^^  ▼.  a.  To  prac- 
tise in  one  thing,  to  aecustom  to  the 
road. 

Has,  h4d.  The  preterit  and nart*  pass. 
of  Have.  '^    *^ 

HAnnocK,  h4d'ddk.  a.  (166).  A  aea 
fish  of  the  cod  kind. 

Haft,  h4ft  s.  (78)  (79).  A  handle, 
tliat  part  of  an  instrument  that  is  taken 
into  the  hand. 

To  Haft,  h4ft.  v.  a.  To  set  in  a 
haft 

HAG,h4g.  8.  A  ftiry,  a  she-monster; 
a  witch,  an  enchantress  j  an  old  ugly  wo- 
man. 

To  Hag,  h4g.  v.  a.  To  tortnent,  to  ha- 
rass with  terror. 

Haggard,  h4g'g4rd.  a.  Wild,  untam- 
ed, irreclamable ;  lean;  u|^y,  rugged, 
deformed. 

Haggard,  h4g'g4rd.  s.  Any  thing 
wild  or  irreclaimable ;  a  species  of  hawk.  . 

HAGGARnLY,h4g'g4rd-l^.ad.Deform- 
edly,  wildly. 

Haggish,  h4g'gl8h.  a.  Of  thje  nature 

of  a  hag,  deformed,  horrid. 
To  Haggle,  hig^gU  v.  a.  (405).  To 

cut,  to  chop,  to  mangle. 
To  Haggle, Mg'gLv.n.  Tobe  tedious 

m  a  bargain,  to  be  long  in  coming  to  the 

Haggler,  h4g'gl.flr.  8.  (98).  One  that 
cuts ;  one  that  is  tardy  in  bargaining. 

Hah,  hk.  interject  An  expression  of 
soiqeyuddeii  effort.  ^ 
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Hail*  hilc.  s.  Drop»  of  rain  frozen  in  1  Half,  hU.  s,  (78)  (40 1 ).  A  moiety,  one 
^  of  two  equal  parts  ;  it  sometimes  has  a, 


.  n.  To  pour  down 


their  falling. 
To  Hail,  Mte-  v 

hiuL 
Hail,  hile,  interject.  A  term  of  saluta- 

tia««  ««        ,  It 

To  Hail,  hAle.  v.  n.  To  salute,  to  call 

to. 
Hailbhot,  hAle'shot,  9t    Small  shot 

scattered  like  bail. 
Hailstone,  hile'stone.  Sf  A  particle 

or  single  ball  of  hail. 
Hailt,  h4'16.  ad.  -Consistmg  of  hail 
Hair,  hire.  s.  One  of  the  common  te- 
guments of  tbc  body ;  a  single  bair ;  «ny 
thing  proverbially  small. 
Hairbhained,  hire'brAn'd  a.  (359). 

Wild,  irregular.  * 

Hairbell,  hirelj^l.  s.  TJie  name  of 

aflowerrthe  hyacinth. 
Hairbreadth,  hire^brdd^A.  s.  Avery 

small  distance. 
Haircloth,  hireltlft/A-s.  Stuff  made 
of  hair,  very  rou^h  and  prickly,  worn 
sometimes  in  mortification. 
HAiRLACE,h4re'li8e.s.  Thefilletwith 

.  -vrhich  the  women  tic  up  their  hair. 
Hairless,  hire'l^s.  a.  Without  hair. 
Hairiness,  hi/rt-nfts.  s.  The  state  of 

being  covered  with  hair. 
Hairy, hiVi.a.OvergPown  with  hair; 

consisting  of  hair. 
Hake,  hAke.  s.  A  kind  offish. 
Hakot,  hak'dt.  s.  (166).  A  kind  of 
fish.  "• 

Halberd,  hMl'bArd.  s.  (98).  AbatUe-» 

axe  fixed  on  a  long  pole. 
Halberdieh,  h^ll-btir-d^^r'.  s,  One 
'  "who  is  armed  with  a  halberd. 
Halcyon,  hil'shd-dn.  8.(166).  Abird 
that  is  said  to  breed  in  the  sea,  and  that 
there  is  always  a  cfdni  during  her  incu- 
bation. 
Halcyon,  hil'shi-ikn.  a.  (357),  Placid, 

quiet,  still. 
Hale,  hile.  a.  Healthy,  sound,  hear 

ty. 

To  Hale,  hAJe,  or  hAwl.  v.  a.  To  drag 
by  force^  to  pull  violently. 

JC7*  Th"  word,  in  familiar  language,  is 
corrupted  beyond  recovery  into  haul,-  but 
solemn  speaking  still  requires  the  regular 
^und,  rhyming  with  pale;  the  other 
found  would,  in  this  case,  be  gross  and 
vulgfar.— See  To  Haul. 

Haler,  hAIAr,  or  hiwl'iir.  s.  (98).  He 
^yrbo  pu])s  andhales. 


plural  signification  when  a  number  is  di- 
vided. 
Half,  hif.  ad.  In  part,  equal. 
Half*blood,  h&fblAd.    s.    One  not 

bom  of  the  same  father  and  mother. 
Half-blooded,  h&fbldd-^d.  a.Meati, 

degenerate. 
Half-faced,  hiffAst^a.  (362).  Show- 
ing only  part  of  the  face. 
Half-heard,  hifh^rd.  a.  Imperfect- 
ly heard. 
HALF-MO0K,h2Lf-mMn'.  s.  The  moon 
in  its  appearance  when  at  half  increase  or 
decrease. 
Half-penny,  h4'p^n-n6.  s«  A  copper 

coin,  of  which  two  make  a  penny, 
OCj*  This  word  is  not  only  deprived  of  half 
its  sound,  but  even  what  is  iefti»groBsly 
corrupted  t  sounding  the  ii  as  in  na/ft  is 
provincial  and  rustic. 
HALF-FikE,h&fpikc.  s.  The  small  pike 

carried  by  officers. 
Half-seas-over,  hifsiz-i'v^r.  a.  A 
proverbial  expression  for  one  far  advan- 
ced.   It  It  commonly  used  for  one  half- 
drunk. 
Half-Sphere,  h^fsft&re.  s,    Hemls^ 

pher^. 
Half-strained,  MPstrin'd.  a.  Half 

bred,  imperfect.  ^ 

Half-sword,    hifsArd.     s.     ClQse 

fight 
Half-wat,  hifwA.  ad.  In  the  mid- 

die. 
Haef-wit,  haPwU.  a.  A  blockhead,  a 

fix>li8h  fellow. 
Halibut,  h6rR-bfit.  s.  A  sort  of  fish. 
Halimass,  h6n^*mfts.  s.  The  feast  of 

AH  souls. 
Halituovs,  h4-lUsh'i-(is.  ad.  (463). 

Vaporous,  famous. 
Hall,  h&U.  a.  A  court  of  justice;  a 
manor-house,  so  c^ed  because  in  it  were 
held  courts  for. the  tenants;  the  public 
room  of  a  corporation ;  the  first  large  room 
at  the  entrance  of  a  house. 

Hallelujah,  h^-lWdd'yi.  s.  Praise 
ye  the  Lord!  A  song  of  thanksgiving. 

Halloo,  h4l-ld6^  interject.  A  word 
of  encoura^ment  whpn  dogs  are  let 
loose  on  their  game. 

To  Halloo,  hal-166'.  v.  n.  To  cry  as 
af^er  the  dogs. 

To  Halloo,  hil-WA\  v.  a.  To  encou- 
rage with  shouts  i  to  chase  with  shocks, 
to  call  or  ^out  to.  .« 
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To  Hallow,  h&ri6«  v.  a.  To  conse- 
cratey  to  make  holy ;  to  reverence  aa  holy, 
aa,  Hallowed  be  Uiy  name ! 

C3*  In  pronouncing  the  Lord's  Prayer, 
aometimes  hear  the  participle  of  this 
word  pronounced  like  that  of  the  word  to 
Hollow.  This  arises  fiom  not  attending^ 
to  the  distinction  made  by  syllabication 
between  the  single  and  double  /.•  the  dou 
ble  /  inrthe  same  syllable  deepens  the  a 
to  the  broadest  sound,  as  in  tail/  but  when 
one  of  the  liquids  is  carried  off  to  the 
next  syllable,  the  a  has  its  short  and  slen- 
derer sound,  as  tallofa :  the  aame  may  be 
observed  of  Hall  and  hallow,  &c. — See 
Principles,  No.  85. 

H ALLUciN ATioH,  hftl'l&-9^-n4'sh&n.  s. 
Errow,  blunder',  mistake. 

Halm,  hiwm.  s.    Straw. 


|C7*  This  is  Dr.  Johnson's  pronunciatkin  of '^o  Hammer,  him'miir.   y.  n.    To 


this  word. 

Halo,  hkl6.  s.  A  red  circle  round 
the.  sun  or  moon. 

Halser,  h^w'sikr.  s.  A  rope  less  than 
a  cable. 

ToHALTfhIdt.  v«n.  To  limp,  to  be 
lame ;  to  stop  in  a  march ;  to  hesitate,  to 
stand  dubious  ;  to  fail,  to  falter. 

Halt,  h41t.  a.    Lamey  crippled. 

Halt,  hidU  s.  The  act  of  limping, 
the  manner  of  limping ;  a  stop  in  a  march. 

Halter,  hM'tdr.  s.    He  who  limps. 

Halter,  hiU'ti!kr.  s.  A  rope  to  hang 
malefactors ;  a  cord,  a  strong  string. 

To  Halter,-  hil'tftr.  v.  a.     To  bind 

-    with  a  cord ;  to  catch  in  a  noose. 

To^  Halve,  hiv.  r.  a.  (78).  To  di- 
vide into  two  parts. 

Halves,  hitvz.  s.     Plural  of  Half. 

Halves,  hivz.  interject.  An  expres* 
aion  by  which  any  one  lays  claim  to  an 
equal, share. 

Ham  J.  him.  s.  The  hip,  the  hinder 
part  of  the  articulation  of  the  thigh ;  the 
thigh  of  a  liog  salted. 

Hamlet,  him'lht.  s«  (99).  A  small 
village. 

Hammer,  him'mdr.  s.  (98).  The 
instrument,  consisting  of  a  long  handle 
and  heavy  head,  with  which  any  thing  is 
forced  or  driven. 

Hammerclotet,  hdm'mAT<I&/^.  s. 
The  cloth  iipon  the  seat  of  the  coach- 
box. 

CC^  A  critic  in  the  Gentleman's  Magazine 
give*  the  following  etymology  of  this 
wortl,  which  we  do  not  find  in  any  of  our 
Dictionaries: 

'^  Wiwn  coaches  and  chariots  were  first  in- 


"  troduced,  our  firng^l  ancestors  oscd  to 
"  load  the  carriage  with  provisions  for 
"  the  family  when  they  came  to  Loi^on. 
'*.The  hamfer,  covered  with  a  cloth,  was 
"  a  convenient  repository,  a^kd  a  seat  for 
"the  coachman.  This  was  afterwards 
"  converted  into  a  box.  JSarmner^oth  is 
"  therefore  very  probably  a  corruption 
••  of  f^amper-clothr 

If  the  derivation  of  this  word  were  worth 
spending  a  thought  upon,  I  should  think, 
that  as  the  seat  of  the  coachman  is  not 
boarded,  but  shmg  like  a  hanvtru^i,  the 
word  is  rather  a  corruption  of  hammodk" 
cloth. 

To  Hammer,  him'mAr.  v.  a*  To 
beat  with  a  hammer ;  to  forge  or  form 
with  a  hammer ;  to  woric  in  the  mindf  t» 
contrive  by  inteUeotual  labour. 


work,  to  be  busy ;  to  be  in  agitation. 

Hammerkb,  h&m'mAr-rAr.  s.  He 
who  vrorks  with  a  hammer. 

Hamwerhard,  him'mAr-hlLrd.  «• 
Made  hard  with  much  hammering. 

Hammock,  h&m'mAk.  s.  (166).  A 
swinging  bed. 

Hamper,  hftmp'ftr.  s.  (98)«  A  large 
basket  for  carriage. 

To  Hamper,  himp'tir.  v.  a.  To 
shackle,  to  entangle  ;  to  ensnare  ;  to  per- 
plex, to  embarrass  ;  to  put  in  a  hamper. 

Hamstring,  him'string.  s.  The 
tendon  of  the  ham. 

To  Hamstring,  h&m'strlng.  t.  a. 
Preter.  and  Part  pass.  Hamstrunr.  To 
lame  by  emtting  the  tendon  of  the  ham. 

Hanap&r,  han'a-pAr.  a.  (98).  A 
treasury,  an  exchequer. 

Hand,  hind.  s.  That  member  of  the 
body  wl4ch  reaches  from  the  wrist  to  the 
fingers'  end ;  measure  of  four  inches ; 
sidfe,  right  or  left;  part,  quarter ;  ready 
payment;  rate,  price ;  workmanship,  pow- 
er or  act  of  manufacturing  or  miJung ; 
act  of  receiving  any  tiling  ready  to  one'a 
hand ;  reach,  nearness,  as  at  hand,  with- 
in reach,  state  of  beuig  in  preparation ; 
cards  held  at  a  game  j  that  which  is 
used  in  opposition  to  another ;  transmis- 
sion, conveyance;  possession,  powvri 
pressure  of  the  bridle ;  method  of jravem- 
ment,  discipline,  restridnt ;  influence, 
management ;  that  which  performs  the 
office  of  a  hand  in  pointing ;  agent,  per- 
son: employed;  giver  and  receiver;  a 
workman,  a  sailor ;  form  oir  caat  of  writ- 
ing ;  Hand  over  head,  negligently,  rash- 
ly i  Hand  to  hand,  close  tight ;  Hand  in 
hand,  in  union,  conjointfy;  Hand  ta 
mouth,  as  want  tequirf  s ;  To  bear  in 
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Handmill,   hdnd^mll.    s.      A 
moved  by  the  band. 


hawd,  to  keep  in  expectation,  to  elude  ; 
To  be  band  and  glove,  to  be  intimate  and 
familiar. 
To  Hakd,  hind,  v,  a.  To  give  or 
trantmit  with  the  band  ;  to  guide  or  lead 
by  the  hand ;  to  seize,  to  lay  handb  on ; 
to  transmit  in  succession,  to  deliver  down 
from  one  to  another :  Hand  is  mu<Jh  used 
in  composition  for  that  which  iii  manage- 
able by  the  hand,  as  a  handsaw ;  or  borne 
in  tlie  hand,  as  a  handbarrow. 
Hand-basket,   hind'bis-klt.    s.      A 

porUble  basket 
Hand-bell,  hind^b^l.  a 

by  the  hand. 
Hand-breadth,  h&a6fbr^dth*    s*    A 
space  equal  to  the  breadth  of  the  hand. 
Handed,  hin'dW.  a.      With  hands 

joined- 
Hander,  hin'ddr.  s.      Transmitter, 

conveyer  in  succession. 
Hakdfast,  h4nd'f4st.  s.     Hold,  cus- 
tody. 
HANDFUL,  hdnd'fM.  s.    As  much  as 
tiie  hand  can  g^pe  or  contain ;  a  small 
number  or  quantity. 
Hand-gallop,  hted'g^*ldp»    s.     A 

slow  easy  gallop. 
Handgun,    h^nd'gAn.     s.      A    gun 

wielded  by  the  hand. 
Handicraft,  h&n'd^-kr4ft  s.    Man- 
ual occupation. 
Handicraftsman,        h&n'd^-krifts- 
min.  s.  (88):    A  manufacturer,  one 
employed  in  manual  occupation. 
Handily,  h4n'dA-W.  a.     With  skill, 

with  dexterity. 
Handiness,  hWd^-n^.    s.     Readi- 
ness, dexterity. 
Handiwork,  hlb'di-wArk.  ^.    Work 
of  the  hand,  product  of  labour,  manufac- 
ture. 
Handkerchief,  hdng^dr-tshlf.  s.  A 
piece  of  silk  or  linen  used  to  wipe  the 
face  or  cover  the  neck. 
To  Handle,  hWdl.  v.  a.  (405).    To 
touch,  to  feel  with  the  hand;  to  man- 
age,  to  wield,  to  make  familiar  to  the 
hand  by  frequent  touching;  to  treat  in 
discourse  ;  to  deal  with,  to  practise ;  to 
treat  wcrll  or  111 ;  to  practise  upon,  to  do 
with. 
Handle,  han'dl.  s.  (405).   That  part 
•   of  any  thin^p  by  which  it  is  held  in  the 

hands  ;  tiiat  of  which  use  is  made. 
Handless,  htod^^s.  a.     Without  a 

hand. 
Handmaid,  h^d'mi^e.  s.     A  maid 
that  waits  at  hand. 


mil 


Hands  off,  hdndz-^fiT.  inteiject.  A 
rtilgar  phrase  for  Keep  off,  forbear. 

Handsails,  h^d's&lz.  s.  Sails  man- 
aged by  the  hand. 

Handsaw,  h^d^sliw.  s.  A  saw  man- 
ageable by  the  hand. 

Handsel,  h&i's61.  s.  The  first  act  of 
nsing  any  thing,  the  first  act  of  any 
thin^,  the  first  act  of  sale,  the  monejr 
t^n  for  the  first  sale. 

V.  a.     To  use 


A  hell  rune  To  Handsel,  hdn'sil. 
ADeurungj    ^,  ^  ^y  ^jji^g  the  first  time. 

Handsome,  han's^im.  a.  Beautiful, 
graceful;  elegant;  ample,1iberal,as  ahand- 
some  fortune ;  generous,  noble,  as  ahand- 
some  action. 

Havdsomelt,  h&n'sto)-l&  ad.  Beau- 
tifully, gracefully ;  elegantly,  neatiy ;  li- 
berally, generously. 

Handsomeness,  h&n'sdm-n^.  8. 
Beauty,  grace,  elegance. 

Handvice,  h^d'v]8e.  s.  A  vice  to 
hold  small  work  in. 

Handwritijtg,  h&iid'ri'ting.  s.  A 
cast  or  form  of  writing  pecuUar  to  each 
hand. 

Handy,  hlin'd^.  a.  Executed  or  per- 
formed by  the  hand;  ready,  dexterous, 
skilfiil,  convenient. 

Handtdandy,  h&nM£-d^M^.  s.  A 
play  in  which  children  change  hands  and 
places. 

To  Hang,  hteg.  v.  a.  (409).  Preter. 
and  Part  pass.  Hanged  or  Hung,  anci- 
entiy  Hung.  To  suspend,  to  fasten  in 
such  a  manner  as  to  be  sustuned*  not 
below,  but  aboK ;  to  place  without  any 
solid  support ;  to  choak  and  kill  by  sus- 
pending by  the  neck ;  to  delay,  to  show 
alofl ;  to  decline  ;  to  fix  in  such  a  manner 
as  in  some  directions  to  be  moveable  j  to 
furnish  with  ornaments  or  draperies  fas- 
tened to  the  wall. 

To  Hang,  hdng.  v.  n.  To  be  sus- 
pended, to  be  supported  above,  not  below ; 
to  dangle,  to  rest  upon  by  embracing ;  to 
hover,  to  impend ;  to  be  compact  or  unit- 
ed ;  to  adhere ;  to  be  in  suspense,  to  be 
in  a  state  of  uncertainty ;  to  be  delayed, 
to  linger ;  to  be  depen^nt  on ;  to  be  fix- 
ed or  suspended  with  attention  ;  to  have 
a  steep  declivity ;  to  be  «tecuted  by  the 
halter  ;  to  decline,  to  tend  down. 
Hanger,  hdng'flr.  s.  (409).  That 
by  which  any  thing  hangs  as  the  pot^ 
hangers. 
Hanger,  hdng'dr.  s.  (98^.  A  short 
broad  sword. 
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HanoxA^N)  h&ng-Ar-6n'.  s.  A  depen- 
dant 

Hanging,  h^g^g.  s.  (410).  Drapery 
hong^  or  fastcRed  against  the  wallB  of 
rooms. 

Hanging,  h&ng^big.  part.  a.  Forebod- 
ing death  by  the  halter ;  requiring  to  be 
punished  by  the  halter. 

Hangman,  hdng'm^.  %f  (88).  The 
public  executioner. 

Hank,  hingk.  s.  A  skein  of  thread. 

To  Hanker,  hingk'dr.  v.  n.  To  long 
importunately. 

Ha*nt,  hi'nt.  (80).  For  Has  not,  or 
HaTc  not. 

Hap,  h&p.  a.  Chance,  fortune;  that 
which  happens  by  chance  or  ibrtune ;  ac- 
cident, casual  event,  misfortune. 

Hap-Hazard,  bip-hdz^Ard.  s.  (a8). 
Chance,  accident 

To  Hap,  hip.  v.n.  To  come  by  acci- 
dent, to  fall  out,  to  h]4>pen. 

H4PLT,  hdpl^.  ad;  Perhaps,  perad- 
▼enture,  it  may  be ;  by  chance,  by  acci- 
dent. . 

Hapless,  bHplte*  a.  Unhappy,  unfor- 
tunate, luckless. 

To  Happen,  hdp'p'n.  v.  n.  (405).  To 
fidl  out  by  chance,  to  come  to  pass ;  to 
light  OB  by  accident 

Happily,  hip'p^-1^.  ad.  Fortunately, 
luckily,  successftiily  i  addressfuUy,  grace- 
fully, without  labour}  in  a  slate  of  feli- 
city. 

Happiness,  h&p'p^-nds.  s.  Felicity, 
state  in  which  the  desires  are  satisfied ; 
good  luck,  ffood  fortune. 

I^APPY,  hap'p^.  a.  In  a  state  of  felicity ; 
lucky,  successfiil,  fortunate;  addressfiil, 
ready. 

Harangue,  h4-rdng^.  s.    (337).    A 

^leech,  a  popular  oration. 
To  Harangue,  hd-r4ng'.  v.  n.    To 

make  a  speech. 
Haranguer,  hd-rang'dr.  s.  An  orator, 

a  public  speaker. 

To  Harass,  hir'is.  v.  a.  To  weary,  to 
fatigue. 

Harass,  h^as.  s.  Waste,  disturb- 
ance. 

Harbinger,  hir^in-jOr.  s.  A  fore- 
ninnei',  a  precursor. 

Harbour,  hdr'bAr.  s.  (314).  A  lodg- 
ing, a  place  of  entertainment ;  a  port  or 
haven  for  shipping;  an  asylum,  a  shel- 
ter. 

To  Harbour,  hir'bi&r.  v.n.  To  receive 
entertainment,  to  sojourn. 


bAll^— dD;— p&£aid;— /Ain,  this. 

To  Harbour,  hftr^bdr.  v.  a.  To  enter- 
Uun,  to  permit  to  reside ;  to  shelter,  \o 
securfe. 

Harbourage,  hftr1)ftr-ije.  s.  (90), " 
Shelter,  entertainment 

Harbourer^  h&r1>iir-iir.  s.  (98).  One 
that  entertains  another. 

Harbourless,  hir1)<ir-l4s.  a.  With- 
out harbour. 

Hard,  bird.  a.  (7B).  Firm,  resisting 
penetration  or  separation;  difficult,  not 
easy  to  the  intellect ;  difficult  of  accom- 

.  plishment ;  painful,  distressful,  laborious ; 
cruel,  oi^pressive,  rigorous ;  sour,  rough, 
severe ;  insensible,  untouched ;  unhappy^ 
vexatious ;  vehement,  keen,  severe,  hs  a 
hard  winter;  unreasonable,  unjust;  forc- 
ed, not  easily  granted ;  austere ;  rough, 
as  liquids ;  harsh,  stiff,  constrained ;  not 
plentiful,  not  prosperous ;  avaricious,  faul- 
tily sparing. 

Hard,  bird.  ad.  Close,  near,  as  hard 
by;  diligently,  laboriously,  incessantly; 
uneasily,  vexatiously,  distressfiiily ;  fast, 
nimbly;  with  difficulty ;  tempestuously, 
boisteroiuly. 

Hardbound,  h&rd1)^^d.  a.  Cos- 
tive. 

To  Harden,  hir'd'n.  v.  a.  (103).  To 
make  hard ;  to  confirm  in  efmntery,  to 
make  impudent ;  to  confirm  in  wicked- 
ness, to  make  obdurate ;  to  make  insensi- 
ble, to  stupify ;  to  make  firm,  to  endure 
witli  constancy. 

Hardener,  h&r'd'n-flr.  s.  One  that 
makes  any  thing  hard. 

Hardfavoured,  h&rd'fi-vilr'd.  a. 
Coarse  of  feature. 

Hardhanded,  hUrdliftn-d^.  a. 
Coarse,  mechanick. 

Hardhead,  h^rd'hM.  s.  Clash  of 
heads ;  a  hard  contest 

Hardhearted,  hird-hirt'W.  a.  Cru- 
el, inexorable,  merciless,  pitiless. 

HARDHEARTEDNESS4lirii-hirt'W-n&. 

s.  Cruelty,  want  of  tenderness. 
Hardihead,  hir'd^-h^d.  > 

Hardihood,  h4r'di-h6d.  (307).  3   *' 

Stoutness,  bravery.    Obsolete. 
Hari>im£nt,  hir'dd-m^nt.s.  Courage, 

stoutness,  bravery,  act  of  bravery. 
Hardiness,  hir'd^-nds.  s.  Hardship, 

fatigue;  stoutness,  courage,  bravery;  ef- 
frontery, confidence. 
Hardlabourbd,    h&rd-li'bAr'd.     a. 

(362).  EUborate,  studied. 
Hardly,  hird'l^.  ad.  With  difficulty, 

not  easily;  scarcely,  scant;  grudgingly; 
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severely ;  njjorously,  oppressively  j  harsh> 
ly ;  not  tenderly,  not  deli<;ately. 

Hardmouthed,  hird-m66TH'd'.  a. 
Disobedience  to  the  rein,  not  sensibte  of 
the  bit. 

Hardness,  h&rd'n^s.  s.  Power  of 
resistance  in  bodies ;  difficulty  to.  be  un- 
derstood ;  difficulty  to  be  accomplished ; 
scarcity,  pcniu-y;  obscurity,  profligate- 
ness;  coarseness,  harshness  of  look; 
keenness,  vehemence  of  weather  or 
seasons  ;  cruelty  of  temper,  savac^^* 
ness,  harslmess  ;  faulty,  parsimony,  stin- 
giness. 

Hardock,  h&rM&k.  s.  I  suppose  the 
same  with  Burdock. 

Hards,  hkrdz.  s.  The  refuse  or  coarser 
part  of  fla^ic.  ■  ' 

Ha&dship,  Mrd'shlp.  s.  Injury,  op- 
pression ;  inconvenience,  fatigfue. 

Hardware,  hirdV^.  s.  Manufac- 
tures of  metal. 

Hardwarehan,  h&rdViLre-niiD.  s 
A  maker  or  seller  of  metalline  manufac< 
tures. 

Hardt,  h&r'dd.  a*  Bold,  brave,  stout, 
daring ;  strong,  hard,  firm. 

Hare,  h&re.  s.  A  small  quadruped, 
remarkable  for  timidity,  vigilance,  and 
fecundity ;  a  constellation. 

Harebell,  hAre'Ml.  •»  A  blue  flower 
of  the  bell  shape. 

Harebrained,  hire'brin'd.  a.  Vola- 
tile, unsettled,  wild. 

Harefoot,  h&re'f(it.  s.  A  bird;  an 
herb. 

Harelip,  h^re'llp.  s.  A  fissure  in  the 
upper  lip  with  want  of  substance. 

Haresear,  hirz'^^r.  s.  A  plant. 

Harier,  hiVr6-Ar.  s.  A  dog  for  hunt- 
ing Iiares. 

(C3*  Eitlicr  the  spelling  or  tlic  pronuncia- 
tion of  this  word  should  be  altered.  The 
spelling  necessarily  requires  the  a  long, 
as  in  hare;  and  Uie  pronunciation  de- 
mands the  r  to  be  doubled.  The  most 
rational  alteration  would  be  to  pronounce 
it  witli  the  a  long,  and  to  let  the  other 
pronunciation  be  considered  as  the  lan- 
guage of  the  stable  and  tlie  field*  See 
Leash. 

To  Hark,  hirk.  v.  n.  To  listen. 

Hark,  hirk,  interject-  List!  hear! 
listen ! 

IIarl,  hirl.  s.  The  filaments  of  flax  j 
any  filamentous  substance. 

Harlequin,  hir'l^-khi.  s.  (415).  A 
buffoon  who  plays  ti'icks  to  divcK  tie  pc< 

•     pulace^  a  J&ckpudding. 


Harlot,  hir'ltit.  s.  (166).  A  whores  ft 
strumpet 

Harlotry,  hirl6t-r4.  s*  The  trade 
of  a  harlot,  fornication ;  a  name  of  con- 
tempt for  a  woman. 

Harm,  h&rm.  s.  Injury, crime,  wicked- 
ness ;  mischief,  detriment,  hurt. 

To  Harm,  h4rm.  v.  a-  To  hurt,  to  in- 
jure.        % 

Harmful,  E&rm'fiU.  a.  Hurtful,  mis- 
chievous. 

Harmfully,  hArm'f(d-^.  ad.  Hurtful- 
ly,  noxiously. 

HARMFULN£sS)h&rm'f(il-n^.  s.Hurt- 
fiilness,  mischievottsnestf. 

Harmless,  b&rml£s.  a.  Innocent,  in- 
noxious, nothurtM;  unhurt,  undamag- 
ed. 

Harmlessly,  h^rm^^l^.  ad«  Inno" 
cently,  without  hurt,  without  crime. 

Harmlessness,  h&rm'Ids-n^s.  s.  Inr 
nocence,  freedom  fit>m  inimy  or  hurt. 

Harmonigal,  h&r-m6n^-kil.      > 

Harmonick,  h^r-mon'ik.  (503).^  ^* 
Adapted  to  each  other,  musical. 

Ha&moniovs,  h&r-mo'ni-^.  a.  Adapt- 
ed to  each  other,  baring  the  parts  pro- 
portioned to  each  other;  musical. 

Harmoniously,  h&r-m6'n^-£^I^.  ad. 
With  lust  adaption  and  proportion  of  parts 
to  each  other ;  musically,  with  coocora.  of 
sounds. 

Harmoniousness,  hir-m&'n^-iis-ois. 
8.  Proportion,  musicalness. 

To  Harmonize,  h&r^m^-nize.  Y.a.  To 
adjust  in  fit  proportions. 

Harmony,  Ii4r'm6-n^.  s.  The  just 
adi^ion  of  one  part  to  another ;  jubf  pro- 
portion of  sound ;  concord,  correspondent 
sentiment. 

Harness,  h&r'n^s.  s.  Armour,  defen- 
sive fiutiiture  of  war;  the  traces  of 
drauglit  horses,  particularly  of  carriages 
.  of  pleasure. 

To  Harness,  hir'n^s.  v.  a.  To  dress» 
in  armour ;  to  fix  horses  in  their  traces. 

Harp,  h4rp«  s.  A  lyre,  an  instrimient 
strung  wiUi  wire  and  struck  with  the  fin- 
ger ;  a  constellation. 

To  Harp,  h&i-p.  v.  n.  To  play  on  the 
harp ;  to  touch  any  passion ;  to  dwell  vex- 
atiously  on  one  subject. 

Harper,  h^r'par.  s.(98).  A  player  on 
the  harp. 

Harping  iron*  hir'ping  P^m*  s.  A 
bearded  dail  with  a  Hue  fastened  to  the 
handle,  with  whieli  whales  are  struck  and 
caught 
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i?AiiPOONER,  hJtr-p6-ni^r'.  s.  He  that 
throws  the  hurpoon. 

HarpooV}  hAr-p6dn'.  s.  A  harping 
infti. 

HARPsiCHORt),  hiLrp'sd-k6rd.  a.  A 
musical  instrument. 

Harpy,  hir'p^.  s.  The  harpies  were 
a  kind  of  birds  which  had  the  faces  of 
women,  and  foul  long  claws,  very  filthy 
creatures ;  a  ravenous  wretch. 

Harquebuss,  h&r^w^-bAs.  s.  A 
band|^uA. 

HARquEBUssxKR,  hip-kw^-bAs-sWr'. 
s.  (275).  One  armed  with  a  harquebuss. 

Harridaiy,  h&r'ri-ddn.  s.  A  decayed 
strumpet. 

Harrow,  hir'rA.  s.  A  frame  of  tim- 
bers croMiDg  each  other,  and  set  with 
teeth. 

To  Harrow,  hfc'rA.  v.  a.  To  bi^ak 
with  the  harrow ;  to  tear  up ;  to  rip  up ; 
to  pillage,  to  strip,  to  lay  waste  ;  to  in- 
vaae,  to  harass  with  incursions ;  to  dls- 
turb,  to  put  into  commotion. 

Harrower,  b&r'rA-^ir.  s.  He  who 
harrows ;  a  kind  of  hawk. 

To  Harrt,  h&r'r^.  v.  a.  To  tease,  to 
ruffle ;  in  Scotland  it  signi6es  to  rob,  plun 
der,  or  oppress. 

Harsh,  h&rsh.  a.  Austere,  rough, 
sour;  rough  to  the  ear ;  crabbed,  morose  ; 
peevish;  rugged  to  the  touch;  unpleas< 
ing,  rigorous. 

Harshly,  kirshl^.  ad.  Sourly,  aus- 
terely to  the  palate  ;  with  violence,  in  op- 
position to  gentleness ;  severely,  morose* 
ly,  crabbedly ;  ruggedly  to  the  ear. 

Harshness,  h^rsh'n^s.  s.  Sourness, 
Mistere  taste  $  roughness  to  the.ear ;  rug- 
^dness  to  the  touch ;  crabbedness,  peev. 
ishness. 

Hart,  hirt.  s.  A  he-deer  of  the 
large  kind,  the  male  of  the  roe. 

Hartshorn,  hMs'h^m.  s«  Spirit 
drawn  from  horn. 

Hartshork,  hirts'hdm.  s.    An  herb 

Harvest,  hir'vdst.  s.  The  season  of 
reaping  and  fathering  the  com ;  the  com 
ripened,  gathered^  and  inned  ;  the  pro- 
duct of  labour. 

Harvest-home,  hir'v^st-h6me.  s. 
The  song  which  the  reapers  sing  at  the 
feast  made  for  having  inned  tlie  harvest  s 
the  opportunity  of  gathering  treasure. 

Harvest-lord,  har'vist-ldrd.  s.  The 
head  reaper  at  the  harvest 

Harvester;  hir'vis-tdur.  s.  One  who 
-iw%iriis  at  the  harvest 


Harvestman,  h4r'v^t-mdn.  s.  A 
labourer  in  han^est. 

Has,  hfb.  s.  The  third  person  singu- 
lar of  the  verb  To  have. 

Cjf-  There  is  some  reason  in  the  custom 
adopted  by  the  profound  and  ingenious 
author  of  tlie  Philosophy  of  Rhetoric, 
where  he  makes  the  third  persons  of 
verbs  end  in  th,  when  the  succeeding  word 
begins  with  #,  to  avoid  the  want  of  dis- 
tinction between  the  final  and  initial  #, 
and  he  giveth  #rtiera/ examples  of  this  i  but 
this  is  only  avoiding  in  one  instance  what 
cannot  be  avoided  m  a  thousand ;  and  as 
the  lisping  sound  is  not  tlie  most  respecta- 
ble part  of  our  lang^ge,  and  requires 
more  effort  than  the  simple  hiss,  it  may, 
except  in  very  solemn  language,  be  veiy 
well  laid  aside. 

To  Hash,  h&sh,  v.  a.  Xo  mince,  to 
chop  into  small  pieces  and  mingle. 

Haslet,     C   hi'slit.    ?     ^        ^. 

Harslet,  I  hkr'Mu  5  *'  ^^^ 
heart,  liver,  and  fights  of  a  hog,  with  th« 
windpipe  and  part  of  the  throat  to  it 

Hasp,  hisp,  s.  (79).  A  claap  folded 
over  a  staple,  and  fastened  as  with  a  piui- 
lock. 

To  Hasp,  hisp.  v.  n.  To  shut  with 
a  hasp.    ^ 

Hassock,  h^'sfik.  s.  (166).  A  ihiok 
mat  on  which  men  kneel  at  church. 

Hast,  jhdst.  The  second  person  sin- 
gular of  Have. 

Haste,  histe.  s.  (74^,  Hurry,  speed, 
nimbleness,  precipitation  ;  passion,  vehe- 
mence. 

To  Haste, hAste*  (472).       > 

To  Hasten,  hi'sn.  (405).    > 
To  make  haste,  to  be  in  a  hurry ;  to  move 
with  swiftness. 

To  Haste,  histe.     ?      ^    .     ..^^. 

To  Hasten,  hi'sn.  5  ^'  *'  ^*^^^- 
To  pass  forward,  to  urge  on,  to  precipi- 
tate. 

Hasteker,  hiL'sn-dr.  s.  (98).    One 

that  hastens  or  hurries. 
Hastily,  his't^-l^.  a.    In  a  hurry^ 

speedily,  nimbly,  quickly ;  rashly,  precipi. 

tately ;  passionately,  with  vehemence. 
Hastiness,    h^s'te-nSs.    s.      Haste, 

speed  ;  hurry,  precipitation ;  angry  testi- 

ness,  passionate  vehemence. 
Hastings,  hAs'tlngz,  s.     Pease  that 

come  early. 
Hasty,  h^s't^.    a.     Quick,  speedy  j 

passionate,  vehement ;  mh,  precipitate ; 

early  ripe. 
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l«-.n6y  inAve,  n6r,  n6t  ;-i*toc,  tftb, 
Hasty-pudding,    hia-t^-pWing.    s. 

A  pudding  made  of  milk  and  flour  boiled 

quick  together. 
Hat,  h^t.  s.  (74).     A  cover  for  the 

head. 
Hatband,  h^t'band.  3.(88).    A  string 

Ued  round  the  hat. 
Hatcase,  h4t'k4se.  s.     A. slight  box 

for  a  hat. 
To  Hatch,  hitsh.  v,  a.     To  produce 

young  from  eggs  j  to  quicken  the  eggs  by 

incubation;  to  form  by  meditation,  to 

contrive  -,  to  shade  by  lines  in  drawing  or 

graving. 
To  Hatch,  h4tsh.  v.  n.    To  be  in  the 

state  of  growing  auick  i  to  be  in  a  state 

of  advance  towards  effect. 
Hatch,  hitsh,  s.     A  brood  excluded 

from  Uie  egg ;  the  act  of  exclusion  from 

the  egg ;  u^  disclosure,  discovery ;  the 

half-door}  in  the  plural,  the  doors,  or 
*    openings  by  which  they  descended  from 

one  deck  or  floor  of  a  snip  to  another  j  to 

be  under  hatches,  to  be  in  a  state  of  igno- 
miny, poverty,  or  depression. 
To  Hatchel,  hikOd.  v.  a.     To  beat 

flax  so  as  to  separate  the  fibrous  from  the 

brittle  part. 
Hatchel,  hdklcl.  s.    The  instrument, 

with  which  flax  is  beaten. 
Hatcheller,  kdk'kl-Ar.  s.    A  beater 

of  flax. 
Hatchet,  hdtshlt.  s.  (99>    A  small 

axe. 
Hatchet-face,  hitsh'lt-filse.  s.     An 

ugly  face. 
Hatchment,  h&tsh'm^nt  s-    Anno 

rial  escutcheon  placed  over  a  door  at  a 

funeral. 
Hatchway,  htoh'wA.  s.     The  way 

over  or  througU  the  batches. 
To  Hate,  hite.  v.  a.  (74).    To  detest, 

to  abhor,  to  abominate. 
Hate,  hite.  s.  Malignity,  detestation 
Hateful,  hite'f£a.  a.     That  which 

causes  abhorrence ;  odious,  abhorrent, 
,    malignant,  malevolent 
Hatefully,  hite'fiil-^.ad.  Odiously, 

abominably ;  malienantly,  maliciously. 
.HATEFULNEss,hate'ft!il-n^s.  s.    Odi- 

ousnesa. 
Hater,  h^'tAr.   s.  (98).     One  that 

hates. 
Hath,  hith.     The  third  person  sin- 
gular of  the  verb  To  have;  now  seldom 
,    ufied  bat  in  solemn  compositions.    See 

Has. 
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Hatred,  hd'tr&d.  s.  Hate^^  ill-wHl, 
malignity. 

To  HATTER,.h4t'tir.  v.  a.  To  harass, 
to  weary.  ^ 

Hatter,  hSt'tftp.  s.  (98).  A  maker 
of  hats. 

Hattock,  hit'tOk.  s.  (166).  A  shock 
of  corn. 

Hauberk,  b&w^b^rk.  s.  (2ia)«  A 
coat  of  mail. 

To  Have,  hiv.  v.  a.  X75).  Pret.  and 
Part  pass.  Had.  To  carry,  to  wear;  to 
possess  ;  to  obtain,  to  enjoy ;  to  contain  ; 
to  be  a  husband  or  wife  to  another :  it  is 
most  used  in  £nglish,  as  in  other  Euro- 
pean languages,  as  an  auxiliary  verb  to 
make  the  tenses.  Have  thepreterperfect, 
and  Had  the  preterpluperfect :  Have  at, 
or  with,  is  an  expression  denoting  reso- 
lution to  make  some  attempt 

Haven,  hiVn.  s.  (103).  A  port,  a 
harbour,  a  safe  station  for  ships  ;  a  shel- 
ter, an  a|vlum. 

Haveri  fiiv'dr.  s.  (98).  Possessor, 
holder. 

Haugh,  hkWf  s.  A  little  meadow  ly- 
ing in  a  valley. 

^CJ^  This  word,  though  for  ages  obsolete, 
or  heard  only  in  the  proper  names  of  Fe- 
therttonehaugk,  Phiiiphaugh,  &c.  seems  to 
have  risen  from  the  dead  in  the  late 
whimsical  deception  we  tfieet  with  in 
some  gardens,  where  wc  are  suddenly 
stopped  by  a  deep  valley  wholly  imper, 
ceptible  till  we  come  to  the  edge  of  it. 
The  expression  of  sraprise.  Hah  f  hah  f 
which  g^eraUy  breaks. out  upon  a  dis- 
covery of  the  deception,  is  commonly 
supposed  to  be  the  origin  of  this  word  : 
but  the  old  word  HaughAs  so  nearly  re- 
lated to  the  signification  of  tlie  new  terra 
haw,  hatoy  that  it  seems  much  the  more 

.    natural  parent  of  it 

HAUGHTjhkwt*  a«  Haughty, insolent, 
proud. 

Haughtily,  hiw't^-l^.  ad.  Proudly, 
arrogantly. 

Haughtiness,  hliw't^-aies*  s.  Pride, 
arrogance. 

Haughty,  hiw't^.  a.  (393).  Proud« 
lofty,  insolent,  arrogant,  contemptuoos  ; 
proudly  great. 

Having,  hav'ing.  s.  Possession,  es- 
tate, fortune  ;  the  act  or  state  of  possess. 
'  ing ;  behaviour,  regularii^'. 

Haviour,  hi'v6-iir.  s.  Conduct,  man- 
ners. 

To  Haul,  hiwi.  v.  a.  To  puU,  to 
draw,  to  drag  by  vioWnce.— See  H  au. 
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^  Thirword  U  in  moefreqiient  u«e  thMk  Hawtrorh,  h&wVMro.  a.  Beloaeintf 

*^j*^  J"  *^'-  "S*  •""*?  **'^'?  .'      *°  *«  ^■'**  *•»"» «  c«»»irti«g  of  ^ 
•bade  of  difference  in  lUmeaninr.ToAofe      thorn 

•eems  to  signify  the  fo«m^  or  an^ng-  To  Haw,  hkw.  v.  n.  To  speak  slowly 
SJ4S:f;^ra;;^'eX'ri|  ^  '^--  ImennlMion'^SheJ: 
in  sea  busineM»  or  on  ludicrous  occasions '  1 
to  a  person,  s*.  To  pull  and  haul  one 
about. 
Haul,  hliwl. 


dragping- 
HAUM9  hftii 


».    Pull)  violence   in 


B.  (213).     Straw. 

HauvcH)  h&ntsh.  s.  (2U).  The 
thigfa»  the  hind  hip  ;  the  rear,  the  hind 
part. 

To  Haunt,  hint.  V.  a.   To  frequent,  „  ui    /,_jl 

to  be  much  about  any. place  or  peMon ;  it }  HAWKER,  hftw  kOr.  9.  (9«).  One  Who 
is  used  frequentiy  in  an  ill  sense  of  one  *"*"*  .™—  k«  ^-^^i.:«»: —  ^u —  •_  ^ii_ 
that  comes  unwelcome ;  it  is  eminently 


Hawk,  h4wk.  ».  A  bii^  of  prey,  used 

much  anciently  in  sport  to  catch  other 

birds  ;  an  effort  to  force  phlegm  up  the 

throat. 
To  Hawk,  h&wk.  ▼.  n.  To  fly  hawks 

at  fowls :  to  fl  v  at,  to  attack  on  the  wing; 

to  force  up  phlegm  with  a  noise  ;  to  sell 

by  proclaimmg  in  the  streets. 
Hawked,  hWkM.  a.  (366).  Formed 

like  a  hawk's  bill. 


used  in  apparitions. 
^  This  word  was  in  quiet  possession  of 
its  true  sound  till  a  late  dramatic  piece 
made  its  appearance,  which,  to  the  sur- 
priae  of  those  who  had  heard  the  language 
spoken  half  a  century,  was^by  some  speak- 
ers, called  the  Haunted  Tover.  This  was 
•ertainlythe  improvement  of  some  critick 
in  the  language ;  ibr  a  nlain  common 
speaker  would  undoubtedly  have  pro< 
nomieedthe  on,  tis  in  wmtfjaunttkc  and 
as  it  had. always,  been  pronounced  in  the 
Drummer,  or  the  Hauwud  ffoute.  That 
thip  pronunciation  is  agreeable  to  analogy, 
see  Principles,  No.  214. 

To  Haunt,  h&nt.  v.  n.  To  be  much 

about^  to  appear  frequently. 
Haunt,  hknt.  s.     Place  in  which  one 
is  frequently  found ;  habit  of  being  in  a 
certain  place. 

Hauntrr,  hin'tfir.  a.  (98).  Frequent 
er,  one  that  b  often  found  in  any  place. 

Havock,  hiv'vflk.  s.(166).  Waste, 
wide  and  general  devastation. 

If  AYOCK,  hiv'viik.  interject.  A  word  of 
encouragement  to  slaughter. 

To  Havoc  K,  bftv'vAk.  v.  a.  To  waste, 
to  destroy. 

Hautboy,  hi'b^^.s,  A  wind  instru- 
ment. 

Hautboy  Strawberry,  h6'b66.  s.  See 
Strawberry. 

IIaw,  hkw.  s.  The  berry  and  seed  of 
the  hawthorn ;  ahed^ ;  an  excrescence 
in  the  eye  ;  a  small  piece  of  ground  ad- 
joining to  an  house, 

Kawthorn^  hkw'Mm,  s.  The  thorn 
that  bears  ha.^;  th«  white  th^, 


sella  wares  by  proclaiming  them  in  t&e 

streets. 
Hawkweed,  h4wkV6M«  s.  A  plant* 
Hawses,  h&w'slz.  s.  (99).  Twb  round 

holes  under  a  ship's  head  or  beak,throttgh 

wliich  tlie  cables  pass. 
Hay,   h4.  s.     Grass  dried  to  fodder 

cattle  in  winter ;  a  kind  of  dance. 
Haymaker,  h&'m4'k(ir.  s.    One  em* 

pk>yed  in  dxring  grass  for  hay. 
Hazard,  haz'ora.    s.  (88).     Chance 

accident ;  danger,  chance  of  danger ;  a 

game  at  dice. 
To  Hazard,  h&z^Ard.  t.  a.      To  ex- 
pose to  chance. 
To  Hazard,  hiz'Ard.  v.  n.    To  try 

the  chance  ;  to  adventure. 
Hazard  ABLE,  h&z'Ar-dft-bl.  a.  Ven-^ 

turesome,  liable  to  chance. 
Hazarder,  h&z'Ar-dAr.  s.    He  who 

hazards. 
Hazardry,  h^^Ar«dri.  s.  Tetaierityy 

predpitation. 
Hazardous,  hiz^Ar^dAs*  a.  Danger- 
ous, exposed  to  chance. 
Hazardously,    hlz'Ar^tkB-lL      ad. 

With  danger  of  chance. 
Haze,  h4ze,  s.     Fog,  mist* 
Hazel,  hiLVl.  s.  (103).    A  nut'trec. 
Hazel,  h4Vl.  a.  Light  brown,  of  the 

colour  of  hazel. 
Hazelly,  h^VM.  a.    Of  the  colour 

of  hazel,  flight  brown. 
Hazy,  h^'z^.  a.  Dark,  foggy,  misty.  ^ 
He,  h^^.  pron.     Oblique  case  Him ; 
'    Hur.  They,  Oblique  case  Them.    The 

man  that  was  named  before ;  the  mim« 

the  person  ;  man,  or  male  being;  male» 

as  a  He  bear,  a  He  goat. 
Head,  hM.  (234).    The  part  of  the 

animi4  that  contains  the  brainer  the  orgaa 
3D 
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of  scnsatibti  or  thought;  chief,  principal 
persdn,  one  to  n^hom  the  rest  are  subor- 
dinate ;  place  of  honour,  the  &*st  place  ; 
tmderstandififr*  faculties  of  the  mind ;  re- 
sistance, hostile  oppositions  state  of  a 
deer*s  hdms,  by  which  his  age  is  known ; 
the  top  of  any  Uiing  bijjjpep  than  the  rest ; 
the  fore  part  of  any  thing,  as  of  a  ship ; 
that  which  rises  on  the  top  of  liquors ;  up- 
per part  of  abed  ;  dress  of  the  head ; 
principal  topicks  of  discourse  ;  source  of 
a  stream ;  crisis,  pitch  » it  is  very  impro- 
perly applied  to  roots. 
to  Head*  hW.  v.  a.  To  lead,  to  in- 
flu^nce,  to  direct,  to  govern;  to  behead, 
to  kill  by  taking  away  the  head ;  to  fit 
any  thing  with  a  heady  or  principal  part ; 

•  jto  iop  trees  at  the  top. 

Headach,  hM'ike.  s.  (355).  Pain  in 

•  the  head^ 
Headband,  hWband.  s.    A  fillet  for 

/"the  head,  a  topknot ;  ther  band  to  each 
end  of  a  book. 

Headborouoh,  hWb^-r6#  s.  Aeon- 
stable,  a  subordinate  constable. 

Headdre^,  h^d'drds.  s.  The  cover- 
ing of  a  woman's  head ;  any  thing  re- 
sembling a  head-dress. 

Header,  h^d'ddr.  s.  (9^).  One  that 
heads  nails  or  pins,  or  the  like  ;  the  first 
brick  in  the  angle, 

Headiness,  hWd^-n&-  s.  Hurry, 
rashness,  stubbornness,  precipitation,  ob- 
stinacy. 

Headland,  hWl4nd.s.  Promontory, 
cape  ;  ground  under  hedges. 

Headless,  h^d'l^s.  a.  Without  an 
head«  beheaded ;  without  a  chief ;  obsti- 
nate, inconsiderate,  ignorant. 

Headlong,  hWl6ng.  a.  Rash, 
thoughtless;  sudden,  precipitate. 

Headlong,  hWlong.  ad.  With  the 
head  foremost ;  rashly,  without  thought, 
precipitately  ;  hastily,  without  delay  or 
respite. 

Headpiece,  h^d'p^^se.  s.  Armour 
for  the  head,  helmet;  understanding, 
force  of  mind. 
^  Headquarters,  hW-kwJir'tArz.  s. 
The  place  of  general  rendezvous,  or  lodg- 
ment for  soldiers,  where  the  commander 
in  chief  takes  up  his  quarters. 

Headship,  h^d'ship.  «.  Dignity,  au- 
thority, chi^f  plaoe. 

Headsman,  h6dz'm^.  a.  (88).  Exe- 
cutioner. 

Headstall,  hW'stlOl.  s.  (406).  Part 
<)f  the  bridle  that  covers  the  head. 


HeadstokE,  hM'st6ne.  s.    The  first 

or  capitlsl  stone. 
Headstrong,  h^d'strong.  a.    Unre- 
strained, violent,  unTOvemable. 
He  AD  WORKMAN,  hld-wf^fk'iridn.     s. 

The  foreman. 
Heady,  hSd'dd*  a^  Rash,  precipitate^ 

hasty,  violent ;  apt  to  affect  the  head. 
To  Heal,  hAle.  v.a,  (2|27),   To  cure 
a  person  ;  to  restore  from  hurt,  siekneas, 
or  wound;  to  reconcile;  as,  he  healed 
all  dissentions. 
To  Heal,  h^le.  v.  n.  Togrowwelh 
Healer,  hde'ftr.  s.    One  who  cures 

or  heals. 
Healing,  h^le'lng.    part.  a.     Mild, 

mollifying,  gentle,  assuasive. 
HEALtH,  Mith.   s.  (234).     Freedom 
from  bodily  paiii  or  sickness  ;  welftre  of 
mind,  punty,  goodness ;  salvation,  pros- 
perity ;  wish  of  happiness  in  drinking. 
Healthful,  MM'ftl  a.   Free  from 
sickness;  well  disposed;  wholesome; sa- 
lubrious ;  salutary,  productive  of  salva- 
tion. 
Healthfully,  b^U/t'ftd-^.    ad.    Isi 

health ;  wholesomely. 
Healthfulnjbss,    h^UA'f&l-n^s.     ». 

State  of  being  well  t  wholesomeness. 
Healthily,  heUA'^-1^.  ad.    Without 

sickness. 
Healthiness,  hiUh'i-n&s,    s.     The 

fiUte  of  health. 
Healthless,  hiUhlis.    a.     Weak, 

sickly,  infirm. 
Healthsome,  h^UA'sAm.  a.  Whole- 
some, salutary. 
Healthy,  hiUh'L  a.   In  health,  free 

from  sickness. 
Heap,  h^pe.  s.  (227).    Many  single 
things  thrown  together,  a  pile ;  a  crowds 
a  throng,  a  rabble  ;  cluster,  number  dri- 
ven  together. 
To  H?ap,  h^pe.  V.  a.    To  throw  on 
heaps,  to  pile,  to  throw  tocether ;  to  ac- 
cumulate, to  lay  up ;  to  add  to  something 
else. 
Heaper,  hc'pflr.  s.  (98).    One  that 

makes  piles  or  heaps. 
Heapy,  h^'pi.  a.  Lying  in  heaps. 
To  Hear,  h^re.  v.  n.  (227).    To  en- 
joy the  sense  by  which  words  are  distin- 
guished ;  to  listen,  to  hearken ;  tobetoldj 
to  have  an  account. 
To  Hear,  J^^re.   y.  a.     To  perceive 
by  the  ear ;  to  give  an  audience,  or  aUow- 
tnce  to  speak ;  to  attend,  to  listen  to,  4o 
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•bey;  to  try,  to  attend  judiciatty ;  to  at- 
tend favourably ;  to  acknowledge. 

HsAHD,  bird.  (234).  The  preterit 
of  To  hear. 

|C7*  We  frequently  hear  tWs  word  pro- 
nounced so  a«  to  rhyme  with  Reared.  But 
if  this  were  the  true  sound,  it  ought  to 
be  written  hettredy  and  considered  as  re- 
<guiar:  the  short  sound  like  herd  iseer- 
tainly  the  true  pronunciation,  and  the 
verb  is  irregular.  Mr.  Slieridan,  Mr. 
Kares,  Mr.  Smith,  and  W.  Johnston, 
mark  the  word  as  I  have  done. 

Hbarkr,  h^re'&r.  s.  (98^.  One  who 
attends  to  any  doctrine  or  discourse. 

HcARiNOf  h^re%g.  s.  The  sense  by 
whieh  sounds  are  perceived ;  audience  ; 

'    judicial  trial ;  reach  of  the  ear. 

To  Hearksn,  hAKk'n.  v.  n.  (103) 
(343).  To  listen  by  way  of  curiosity  s  to 
attend,  to  pay  regard. 

Hkarkener,  h&r'k'n-^.  s.  Listener, 
one  that  hearkena. 

Hearsay,  h^re^sd.  s.  Report^  ru 
mour. 

HfiARSE)  h^rse.  s.  (334).  A  car* 
riage  ia  wluch  the  dead  are  conveyed  to 
the  grave;  a  temporary  monument  set 
over  a  grave. 

Heart,  hkcL  s.  (243).  The  muscle 
which  by  its  contraction  and  dilation  pro- 
pels the  blood  througli  the  course  of  cir- 
culation, and  is  therefore  considered  as 
the  source  of  vital  motion;  the  chief  part, 
the  vital  part;  the  inner  part  of  any  thing; 
courage,  spirit ;  seat  of  love  ;  anection, 
inclination  ;  niemorv  ;  to  be  not  wholly 
averse ;  secret  meaning,  hidden  intention; 
eonsdence,  sense  of  good  or  ill ;  it  is 
much  used  in  composition  for  mind  or 
oiTection. 

Heart-ach,  hirt'Ake^  s.  (355).  Sor- 
row, pang,  anguish. 

Heart- BREAK^  h4rtl)r^e,  s.  Over- 
powering sorrow. 

H&ART-BREAKER,  b&rtl}rirkiir.  s.  A 
cant  name  for  a  woman's  curls. 

Heart-breaking,  h&rtVd-king.  a. 
Overpowering  with  sorrow. 

Heart-breaking,  hirt'br4-king.  s. 
Overpowering  grief. 

Heart-burked,  hirtljQm'd.  a.  Hav- 
ing the  heart  inflamed. 

Heart-bvrnin«,  h4rt1>i!ir-ning.  s. 
Pain  at  the  stomach,  commonly  from  an 
acrid  humour ;  discontent,  secret  enmi- 

Heart-dear,  h&rt'd6re.  a.  Sincerely 
beloved. 


bAll;— All;— -p66nd;i— /Ain,  this. 

HEARTeEASB,     hirt'^zc.    s.     Quieti 

tranquillity. 
HsART-EAsiNPy  hift'^-bg.  R.   Giv« 

iag  quiet. 
Heartfelt,    birt'f&lt.    a.    Felt  in 

the  conscience,  feh  at  the  heart. 
Heart-peas,  h&rt'p^ze.  s.  Apkmt. 

Heart-sick,  hikrtVik.  a.  Pained  ia 
mind ;  mortally  ill,  hurt  in  the  constitu- 
tion. 

HEARTS*EA8E,h&n8'£ze.  s.   A  plant. 

Heart-string,  h&rt'strlng.  s.     The 

tendons  or  nerves  supposed  to  brace  snd 

sustain  the  heart. 
Heart-struck,  h&rt'strdk.  a.  Driven 

to  the  heail,  infixed  for  ever  in  the  mind; 

shocked  with  fear  or  dismay. 
Heart-swelling,  h&rt'sw^Mlng.  a. 

Rankling  in  the  mind. 
Heart-whole,  h&rt^wMe.  a.  (397). 

With  the  aflTections  yet  unfixed ;  with  the 

vitals  yet  unimpaired. 
Hrart^'Wounded,  h&rtV6dn-dM.  a. 

Filled  with  passion  of  love  or  grief. 
Hearted,  h&rt^dd.  a.     Only  used  in 

composition,  as  hardhearted. 
To  Hearten,  h&rVn,  v.  a.  (243).  To 

encourage,  to  animate,  to  stir  up ;  to  me- 
liorate with  miuiure. 
Hearth,  hkrth.  s.  (243).  The  pave* 

ment  of  a  room  where  a  fire  is  made.' 
OCT*  Till  I  had  inspected  the  Dictionariom 

I  90uld  not  conceive  there  were  two  pro. 

nunciations  of  this  word  ;  but  I  now  find 

that  Mr.  Elphinston,  W.  Johnston,  and 

Buchanan,  sound  the  dip^thonr  as  in 

earth  and  dtanhf  while  Mr.Sheridan,  Dr. 

Kenrick,    Mr.  Nares,    Mr.  Soott,    Mr. 

Perry,  and  Mr.  Barclay,  give  it  as  I  have 

done. 
Heartily,  h&r't^fe-l^. .  a.     Sincerely, 

actively,  diligently,  vigorously ;  from  the 

heart,  fully;  eagerly,  with  desire. 
Heartiness,  hL-'t^-nes.    s.     Since* 

rity,  freedom  from  hypocrisy  j    vigour, 

diligence,  strength. 
Heartless,    hirt'l^.    a.     Without 

courage,  spiritless* 
Heartlessly*  liArt'l^s-W.  ad.  With- 

out  courage,  ^ntly,  timidly. 
Heartlessness,      h&rtles-n^s.       s. 

Want  of  courage  or  spirit,  dejection  of 

mind. 
Hearty,  hir't^.  a.    (243).    Sincere, 

undissembled,  warm,  zealous;    in  full 

health ;  vigorous,  strong. 
Hearty-hale,  b4r'te-b41e.  a:  Good 

for  the  heart.  >     * 
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Heat,  h^te.  s.  (237).  The  sensa- 
tipn  caused  by  the  approftCh  or  touch  of 
(ire ;  the  cause  of  the  sensation  of  bani* 
vng ;  hot  weather ;  state  of  anv  body  wi- 
fier  the  action  of  fine  {  one  violent  action 
unintennitted ;  the  st^te  of  bebg  once 
hot ;  a  course  at  a  race  ;  pimples  in  the 
face,  flush;  a^tations  of  sudden  or  violent 
passion  ;  faction,  contest,  party  rage ;  ar- 
dour of  thought  or^locution^ 

To  Heat,  h^te.  ,v.  a.  To  make  hot, 
to  endue  with  the  power  of  bumiog ;  to 
cause  to  ferment ;  to  make  the  constitu- 
tion feverish;  to  warm  witli  vehemence 
of  passion  or  desire ;  to  agitate  the4>lood 
and  spirits  with  action. 

To  Heatj  h^te.  V,  ij.     To  grow  hot. 

Heater,  h^'tAr.  s.  (98).  An  iron 
made  hot,  and  put  into  a  box-iron  to 
smooth  and  plait  linen. 

Heath,  hdth.  s.  (227).  A  plant;  a 
place  overgrown  with  heath  ;  a  place  co* 
vered  with  shrubs  of  whatever  kind. 

Hkath-cock,  Mth\6k.  s.  A  large 
fowl  that  frequents  heaths, 

Heath-peas,  h^M'p^ze.  s.  A  spe- 
cies of  bitter  vetch. 

Heath-rose,  h^r^'rAae.  a.     A  plant. 

Heathen,  h^'TH'n.  s.  (227).  The 
gentiles,  the  pagans,  the  nations  unac- 
quainted with  the  covenant  of  grace. 

HEATHEN,  h^'xH'n.  a.  (1P3).  Gen- 
tile, pagan. 

|jBATHENisH,hi'TH'n-ish.  a.  Delong- 

'  ing  to  the  gentiles,  wild,  savage,  rfbpa- 
cious,  cruel. 

Heathrnishlt,  hi'TH*n-lsh-W.  ad. 
After  the  manner  of  heatliens. 

Heathenism,  h^'TH*nrlzm.  s.  Gen- 
tilism,  paganism. 

Heathy,  h6/A'i.  a.  Full  of  heath. 

To  Heave,  h^vc.  v.  a.  (227),  Pret. 
Heaved,  anciently  Hove }  Part  Heaved 
or  Hoven.  To  lift,  to  raise  from  the 
ground  ;  to  carry ;  to  cause  to  swell ;  to 
force  up  fit>m  the  breast ;  to  exalt,  to 
elevate. 

To  Heave,  hive.  ▼.  n.  To  pant,  to 
breathe  with  pain ;  to  labour ;  to  raise 
with  pain,  to  swell  and  fall ;  to  keck,  to 
feel  a  tendency  to  vomits 

Heave,  hive.  s.  Life,  exertion  or  ef-' 
fort  upwards;  rising  of  the  breast ;  effort 
to  vomit ;  struggle  to  rise. 

Heaven,  hivVn.  s.  (103)  (234).  The 
regions  above,  the  expanse  of  the  sky ; 
the  habitation  of  Gon,  good  angels^  and 
pure  souls  departed;  the  tiupKHie  power, 
^e  vovercign  of  beayen* 


Hbaven-born,  h^Vv^-bdrn.  Ue* 
scendedfhim  the  celestid  regions. 

Heavbn-bred,  hftv'v'n-brW.  Pro- 
duced or  cultivated  in  heaven. 

Heaven*built,  hivVn-bllt.  Built 
by  the  agency  of  the  gods. 

Heaven-dir£ctei>,  h^vVn-dl-r^k'- 
tM.  Raised  towards  the  -  sky  ; 
taught  by  the  powers  of  heaven. 

Heavenly,  hev'v'n-W.  a.  Resemb* 
ling  heaven,  supremely  excellent ;  celes- 
tial, inhabiting  heaven. 

Heavenly,  h£vVn-l^.  ad.  In  a  man- 
ner resembling  that  of  heaven ;  by  the 
agency  or  influence  of  heaven. 

Heavenward,  hdvVn-w^rd.  ad.  Tp- 
wards  heaven. 

Heavily,  h*v'6-W.  ad.  With  great 
weight;  grievously,  affiictively ;  sorrow- 
fully,  with  an  air  of  dejection. 

Heaviness,  hivV6-nl^.  s.  The  qua* 
lity  of  being  hea>7,  wei^t ;  dejection  of 
mind,  depression  of  sfnrit;  inaptitude  to 
motion  or  thought;  oppresokm;  cmsh, 
afiliction;  deepness  or  richness  of  soil. 

Heavy,  hbr'vh.  a.  (234).    Weighty, 

tending  strongly  to  the  centre ;  sorrowful; 

dejected,  depressed;  {^ievous,  o|^n*es- 
'  si\«,  alHiciive  ;  wanting  spirit  or  rapidity 

of  sentiment,  unanimated;  wanting  actj. 

vity,  indolent,  lazy ;  drowsy,  dull,  torpid; 

slow,  sluggish  ;  stupid,  foolish ;  burden- 

some, troublesome,  tedious;  loaded, In- 
cumbered, burdened;  not  easily  digested; 

ricl)  in  soil,  fertile,  as  heavy  lands ;  deep, 

cumbersome,  as  heavy  roads. 
Heavy,  hdv'v^.  ad.    As  an  adverb  it 

is  only  used  in  compoution,  heavily. 
Hebdomad,  h£b'd6-niad.  s.  Aweek$ 

a  space  of  seven  days. 
Hebdomadal,  h£W6in'i- 

dil.  (518). 
Hebdomadary,  h^b-dom'- 

4Klir-A. 

Weekly ;  consisting  of  seven  days. 
To  Hebetate,  hAb'^-t&te.  v.  a.     To 

dull,  to  blunt,  to  stupify.  **' 

Hebetation,  h^b-^-ta'shdn.  s.  The 

act  of  dulling!  the  state  of  being  dulled. 
Hebetude,  h^b'^-tdde.  s.     Dulness, 

obtuseness,  bluntness. 
Hebraism,  hdb'r^-l^m.  s*  (335).  An 

Hebrew  idiom.  •  . 

Hbbraibt,  h^V^-lst.   s.  (503)«    A 

man  skilled  in  Hebrew. 
O:^  I  have  difiered  from  Mr.  Sheridan,  Mr. 

Scott,  and  Mr.  PeiTy»  in  the  ^uaatify 
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of  thefint  f  yfiaUe  «f  this  and  the  preeed- 
jngc  word,  aind  think  I  am  not  only  sotko- 

'   fixed  1^  «MlQg7»  but  the  best  usage. 

fi£BmiciAify  h^-brtsh'in.  s.  One  skil- 
led in  Hebrew. 

Hecatomb,  Mkf4-td6m«  8.  A  sacri- 
fice oi  an  hundred  cattle, 


Hkctical,  h*k't^k4l.       >  ^ 


Hectick,  Wk'tik.  (509).  5  "•   ^^^^^ 

mU,  consUtutional ;  troubled  with  a  mor- 
bid heat. 
Hectick,   hik'tlk.    8.      An  hcclick 

fever. 
Hector,  Mk'tAr.  s.  (418)  (166).    A 

buUy ;  a  blasteriBg^  turbulent,  noiay  fel- 

lo-w. 
ToHECTOR,h*k'tilr.v.  a.   To  threat- 
en, to  treat  with  insolent  terms. 
To  Hector,  hik'tiir.  v.  n.    To  play 

the  bully. 

H£DEKACEOus,.hM-^r-&'shi&s.  a.  Pro- 
,    ducing  ivy. 
HedoE)  hMje.    8.      A  fence  inade 

roiind  grounds  with  prickly  bushes. 
HEDcEy  hMje.  s.      Prefixed  to  any 

word,  s'^pfufies  something  mean. 
To  Hedge,  hMje.  v.  a*     To  enclose 

with  a  hedge ;  to  obstruct ;  to  encircle  ibr 

defence ;  to  shut  up  within  an  enclosure  ; 

to  fi>roe  into  a  place  already  ikill. 
To  Hedge,  h^je.  v.  n.    To  shift,  to 

hide  the  head. 
Hedge-born,  h^dje^b^m.   a*     Of  no 

known  larth,  meanly  bom. 
Hedge-fuhitor  Y)  hedje-f{i'in^-t(ir-^* 

8.  A  plant. 
Hedgehog,  h^dje^dg.  s.   An  animal 

set  with  prickles  like  thorns  in  an  hedge ; 

a  term  ol  reproach ;  a  plant. 
Hedge -HYSSOP,  h^dje-hlz'zAp.  s.    A 

species  of  willow- wort.— See  Hyssop. 
Hedge-mustard,  hMje-rads't&rd.  s. 

A  plant. 
Hedge-note,  h^dje'n6te.  s.    A  word 

of  contempt ;  a  low  kind  of  poetry. 
Hedgepig,  hidje'pig.  s.     A  young 

hedgehog. 
Hedge-row^  hMje'r6.  s.    The  series 

*of  trees  or  bushes  planted  for  enclosures. 
Hedge-'Sparrow,  hMje-spir'r^.  s.  A 

sparrow  that  lives  in  bushes. 
'Hed6ing-«ill,  h^je^ing-bll.  s.     A 

cutting-hook  used  in  trimming  hedges. 
Hedegr,    h^je't^r.    s.      One   who 
.^makes  hedges. 
To  Heed,  h*W.   v.  a.  (245).      To 

mhidy'to  regard,  to  take  notice  of,  to  at«, 

tend. 


b&H^-^U;— ^pMnd;*«^Ain,  this. 

Heed,  h6M.  s.  Care,  sttenUon ;  cau- 
tion }  care  to  avoid ;  notice,  observation ; 
tferiousness;  regard^  respected  notice. 

Heedful,  h^MTO.  a.  Watchful,  cau- 
tious, suspicious ;  attentive,  carefd,  ob- 
serving. 

Heedfullt,  hi^d^fb!-^.  ad.  Atten- 
tively,  care^Uy,  cautiously. 

PIeedfulness,  h^^d'fCil-n^s.  s.  Cau- 
tion, vigilance. 

Hekdily,  h^M'e-1^.  ad.  Cautiously, 
vigilantly. 

Heediness,  h^M'^-n^s.  9.  Caution, 
vigilance. 

Heedless,  h^M'l^  a.  Negligeilt» 
inattentive,  careless^ 

Heedlessly,  h^^dlds-l^.  ad.  Care- 
lessly, negligentlv. 

Heedlessness,  h^id^^-4ids.  8.  Care- 
lessness, negligenoe,  inattention. 

Heel,  h^l.  s.  (346).  The  part  of 
the  foot  that  protiiberates  behind  .^  the 
feet  employed  in  flight ;  to  be  ak^  the 
heels,  to  pursue  closely,  to  follow  hard  & 
to  lay  by  the  heels,  to  fetter,  to  shackle^ 
to  put  in  gyves  ;  the  back  part  of  a  stock- 
ing, whence  the  phrase  to  be  out  at  the 
heels,  to  be  worn  out. 

To  Heel,  hi^L  v.  n.  To  dance;  to 
lean  on  one  side,  as  the  ship  heels. 

Heeler,  hd^rftr.  s.  A  cock  that 
strikes  well  with  his  heels. 

Heel-piece,  h^^^p^se.  s.  A  piece 
fixed  on  the  hinder  part  of  the  shoe. 

To  Heel-piece,  hWrpise.  v.  a.  To 
put  a  piece  of  leather  on  a  shoe -heel. 

Heft,  hift.  s.  Heaving,  effort;  for 
haft,  handle.  , 

Hegir A, h*-jPp4, orhWj^-r4.  A  term 
in  chronology,  signifying  the  epochs,  or 
account  of  time,  used  by  the  Arabians,  ' 
who  begin  from  the  day  that  Maliomet 
was  forced  to  escape  from  Mecca,  July 
sixteentli,  A.  D.  six  hundred  and  twen- 
ty-two. 

QC7*  The  latter  pronunciation  is  adopted  by 
Dr.  Johnson,  Barclay,  and  Bailey;  andr 
the  former  by  Mr.  Sheridan,  Dr.  Ash* 
Mr.  Scott  and  Mr.  Parry.  This,  I  am 
informed,  is  the  pronunciation  of  several 
Oriental  scholars,  and  is  not  only  more 
agreeable  to  the  ear,  but  seems  to  fall  in 
with  those  Arabic  Spanish  names,  i?a- 
mireZf  Alimrn^  &c.  as  well  os  tlie  Ore* 
cian  Tauchira,  Tkyatirat  J>ejamra,  &c. 

Heifer,  h^fdr.  a.  (9d)  (254).  A 
young  cow. 

Heigh-ho,  hili&. .  inter^.    An  ex-  - 
pvessioa  of  slight  languor  anduneasinesK.. 
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Height,  hhe,  or  hitc.  s.  (253).  E- 
levation  above  the  ground ;  deg^ree  of  al- 
titude ;  summit,  ascent,  towering  emi- 
nence ;  elevation  of  rank.;  the  utmost  de- 
gree i  utmost  exertion ;  state  of  excel- 
&ice ;  advance  towards  perfection. 

; ,  C7  1^^  ^^^  o^  these  modes  is  the  most 
general ;  and  the  last  the  most  agrreeable 
to  the  spelling.  Milton  was  the  patron  of 
the  first,  and,  in  his  zeal  for  analogy,  as 
Dr.  Johnson  saj's,  spelt  the  word  height. 
This  is  still  the  prommciation  of  the  vul- 
gar,and  seems  at  first  sight  the  mostagrec- 
able  to  analogy;  but  though  the  sound  of 
the  adjective  high  is  generally  presen'ed  in 
.  the  abstract  height,  die  A  is  always  placed 
before  tlie  t,  and  is  perfectly  mute.  Mr. 
Garrick's  pronunciation  (and*  which  is  cer- 
taiidy  the  best)  vrashite, — See  Drought 

To  Heighten,  hiVn.  v.  a.  (103).  To. 
raise  higher ;  to  impi'ove,  to  meliorate ; 
to  aggravate ;  to  improve  by  decorations. 

Heu^ous,  h^'nds.  a.  (249).  Atro« 
ci«lis,  wicked  in  a  high  deg^e. 

fj"  Mr.  Sheridan  gives  the  long  sound  o^^ 
to  the  first  sellable  of  this  word,  contrary 
to  every  Dictionary,  to  analogy,  and,  I 
think,  the  best  usage ;  which,  if  I  am 
not  mistaken,  always  gives  the  first  syl- 
lable of  this  word  the  sound  of  slender  a. 

HEiNovsLY,h&'nAs-l^.  ad.  Atrocious- 
ly, wickedly. 

Heinousness,  h&'nAs-n^s.  s.  Atro- 
ciousness,  -wickedness. 

Heir,  4re.  s.  (249)  (394).  One  that 
is  inheritor  of  any  thing  after  the  present 
possessor. 

Heiress,  Are^s.  s.  (99).    An  inherit 

trix,  a  woman  that  inherits. 
Heirless,  dre'i^.  a.      Without  an 

heir. 
Heirship,  dre'shlp.  s.      The  state, 

character,  or  privileges  of  an  heir. 
Heirloom,  dre'166m.  s.    Any  furni- 
ture or  moveable  decreed  to  descend  by 

inheritance,  and  therefore   inseparable 

from  Uic  freehold. 
Held,  hdd.    The  preterit  and  part. 

pass,  of  Hold. 
Heliacal,  he-li'i-k^.  a.    Emerging 

from  the  lustre  of  the  sun,  or  falling  into 

it. 
Helical,  h^l'^-k4l.  a.    Spiral,  with 

many  circumvolutions. 
Heliocentrick,  h^-I^-^-s^n'trlk.   a. 

Belonging  to  the  centre  of  the  sun. 
Helioscope,  h^'U-6-sk6pe.  s.   A  sort 

of  telescope  fitted  so  as  io  look  on  the 


body  of  the  sun  without  ofTenee  to  the 
eyes. 

Heliotrope, h^'l^-6-tr&pe.  s.  A  plant 
that  tums  towards  the  sun,- but  more  par? 
ticularly  the  tumsol,  or  sun-flower. 

Helix,  h^Tiks.     A  spiral  line. 

Hell,  hdl.  s.  The  place  of  the  de- 
vil and  wicked  souls ;  the  place  of  sepa- 
rate souls,  whether  good  or  bad;  the 
place  at  a  running  pUv,  to  which  those 
who  are  caught  are  carried ;  the  place 
into  which  a  taylor  throws  his  shreds  » 
the  infenial  powers. 

Hellebore,  h^ri^-b&re.  s.  Christ- 
mas flower. 

Hellenism,  h^n^-nlsm.  s.  An  idi- 
om of  the  Greek. 

Hellish,   hellish,    a.      Having  the 

Jrualities  of  hell,  infernal,  wicked ;  sent 
rom  hell,  belonging  to  hell. 

Hellishly,  hdl'lish-M.  ad.  Infer- 
nally, wickedly. 

HELLiSHK£ss,'h^rnsh-n^.  s.  Wick- 
edness, abhorred  qualities. 

Hellward^  h^l'wkrd.  ad.  Towards 
hell. 

Helm,  h^lm,  s.  A  covering"  for  the 
head  in  war ;  the  part  of  a  coat  of  arms 
tliat  bears  tlie  crest ;  the  ubper  part  of 
the  retort;  tlic  steerage,  the  rudder; 
the  station  of  go\'emment 

To  Helm,  h^lm.  v.  a.  To  guide,  to 
conduct 

Helmed,  h^lm'd.  a.  (359).  Furnished 
with  a  head-piece. 

Helmet,  hermit,  s.  (99).  A  helm* 
a  head-piece. 

To  Help,  hilp.  v.  a.  Pretcr,  Helped 
or  Holp  s  Part  Helped  or  Holpen.  To 
assist,  to  support,  to  aid ;  to  remove  or 
advance  by  help ;  to  relieve  fix)m  pain  or 
disease ;  to  remedy,  to  change  for  the.  bet- 
ter ;  to  forbear,  to  avoid  ;  to  promote,  to 
forward ;  to  help  to,  to  supply  with,  to 
furnish  with. 

To  Help,  hdlp.  v.  n.  To  contribute 
assistance  ;  to  bring  a  supply. 

Help,  h^lp.  s.  Assistance,  aid,  sup- 
port, succour ;  that  which  forwards  or 
promotes;  tliat  which  gives  help;  remedy. 

Helper,  hdp'Ar.  s.  (98).  An  assist- 
ant, an  auxiliary ;  one  tliat  administers 
remedy;  a  supenmmerary servant ;  one 
that  supplies  with  any  thing  wanted. 

Helpful,  h^lp'fCd.  a.  Useful,  that 
which  gives  assistance ;  wholesome*  bmt 
lutary; 

Helpless,  helpl^.  a*  Wanting  pow- 
er to  succour  one's  self;  wanting  support 
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«r  Bsiistance ;  immediAble^  admitting  no 

help. 
Helplesslt,  h^lpais-l^.  ad.     With- 

out  succour. 
HxLVLBSsif EB8,  htipl^-ii^s.  s.  Want 

of  gttcGOur. 
Hki.ter-*kBltbr,     h^rtdr-sWrtiin 

ad.  In  a  httpry,  i^thout  order. 
Ublve,  h^v.  s.  The  handle  of  an  axe. 

Hem,  h^.  s-  The  edge  of  a  gar- 
ment doubled  and  "aewed  to  keep  the 
threadfl  from  spreading;  the  noiae  uttered 
by  a  sudden  and  violent  expiration  of  the 
bi-eath  ;  interject  Hero ! 

To  Hem,  h^ra.  v.  a.  To  close  the 
edge  of  cloth  by  a  hem  or  double  border 
a^ved  together  ;  to  bordei^,  to  edge  ;  tc 
enclose,  to  environ,  to  confine,  to  shut. 

To  Hem,  h^m.  r.  n.  To  utter  a  noise 
by  violent  expulsion  of  the  breath. 

Hemiplegx,  h^m'd-pUd-j^.  s.  A  pal- 
ay,  or  any  nervous  affection  relating  there- 
.  unto,  that  seizes  one  side  at  a  time. 

Hemisphere,  h^m^^-sf&re.  s.  The 
half  of  a  globe  when  it  is  supposed  to  be 
cut  tlirough  its  centre  in  the  plane  of  one 
of  its  greatest  circles. 

Hemispherical,  h^m-^*sf(^r'lk- 
di.  (509).  Va. 

Hemispheric K,  h^m'^-sfir'lk 
'Half  Yoimd,  containing  half  a  globe! 

Hemistick,  h^-mis'Uk.     s.      (509) 
Half  a  verse. 
**  The  dawn  is  overcast."— ^^ato. 

Hemlock,  h^mlok.  s.  An  herb. 


s.  A 


Hemorrhage,  h6m'6-rddje.  } 
Hemorrrhagy,  h^m'6-ra-j6.  J 

violent  flux  of  blood. 
HBMORRHOiDs,h§m'6r-r6idz.  s.  The 

piles,  the  erorods. 
Hemorrhoidal,  h6m-6r-r6id'll.    a. 

Belonging  to  the  veins  in  the  fhndament. 
Hemp,  hemp.  s.     A  fibrous  plant  of 

which  coarse  linen  and  ropes  are  made. 
Hempen,  h^m^n.  a.  (103).     Made 

of  hemp. 
Hbn,  h^n.  a.  The  female  of  a  house- 
cock,  the  female  of  any  bird. 
Hen-hearted,  h^n'har-t^d.  a.  Das- 

tardly»  cowardly. 
HxN-P£CK£D,  hdn'pdkt.    a.     (359). 

Governed  by  tlie  wife. 
Heh-roost,  h^n'rd^st.  s.    The  place 

where  the  pcniltry  rest 
Hbmbane,  hto'b&ne.  s.  A  plant. 
Hbkce,  hense.  ad.  or  interject.  From 

llua  place  ta  mother  j  away,  to  a  distance ; 


p6(ind ; — (MHj  this. 
at  a  distance,  in  another  place ;  for  this 
reason,  in  consequence  of  this  ;  from  thia 
cause,  from  this  ground;  from  this  source, 
from  this  ori^nS,  from  this  store,  from 
hence,  is  a  vitious  expression. 

Henceforth,  h£nseT6rM.  ad.  From 
this  time  forward. 

Henceforward,  hdnse-f^r'w^,  adi 
From  this  time  to  futurity. 

Henchman,  h^nsh'm^.  s.  Apage^ 
an  attendant 

To  Hevo,  h^nd«  t.  a.  To  seize,  tm 
lay  hold  on  ;  to  crowd,  to  surrounds 

Hendecagon,  h^n-d^k'il-g6n.  s.  A 
figure  of  eleven  sides  or  angles. 

Hepatical,  h^-pat'i-kdl.    >         -, 

HEPATicK,hi-piLt'ik.(509).5*-  ^' 
longing  to  the  liver. 

Heps,  hips.  s.  The  fruit  of  the  dog- 
rose,  commonly  written  Hips. 

Heptagon,  hdp'td-gon.  s.  A  figu(% 
with  seven  sides  or  angles. 

Heftagonal,  h^p-t^g^A-nil.  a.  Hav- 
ing seven  angles  or  aides. 

Heptarchy,  h^p't4r-k^.s.  A  seven- 
fold government. 

Her,  hdr.  pron.  (98).  Belonging  to 
a  female  ;  the  oblique  case  of  she. 

Hersj  hArz.  pron.  This  is  used  when 
it  refers  to  a  substantive  going  before  ; 
as,  such  are  her  chartns,  such  charms 
are  hers. 

Herald,  hdr^ild.  s.  An  officer  whose 
business  it  is  to  rerister  genealogies,  ad- 
just ensigns  armonal,  regulate  funerala, 
and  ajiciently  to  carry  messages  between 
princes,  and  proclaim  war  and  peace  ;  a 
•precursor,  a  forerunner,  a  harbinger.  . 

To  Herald,  h^r'dld.  v.  a.  To  intro- 
duce as  an  herald. 

Heraldry,  h^r'dl-dr^.  s.  The  art 
or  office  of  a  herald ;  blazonry. 

Herb,  £rb.  s.  (394).  Herbs  are  those 
plants  whose<  stalks  are  soft,  and  have  no- 
thing woody  in  them,  as  grass  and  hem- 
lock. 

|C7*  I  l><^^c  differed  from  Mr.  Sheridan  by 
suppressing  the  sound  of  tlie  h  in  this 
word  and  its  compound  herbage;  and  have 
Mr.  Nares,  Mr.  Ferry,  and  W.  Joluiston, 
.on  my  side. 

Herbaceous,  h^r-4>&'sh{^s.  a.  (356). 
Belonging  to  herbs ;  feeding  on  vegeta- 
bles. 

Herbage,  ir^ldje.  s.  (90)  (394). 
Herbs  collectively,  grass,  pasture  ;  the 
tithe  and  the  right  ok  pasture. 

Herbal,  h£r^.  s.  A  book  contain- 
ing the  names  and  description  of  plants. 
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s. 


Herbalist,  h^r'b&'list.s.  Aman  skil- 
led in  herbs. 

Herbaribt,  h^rlift-rbt.  s.  One  skil- 
led in  herbs. 

Herbeleti  hfir1)^-l^t.  s.  A  small 
herb. 

Herbescent,  hfir-b^s'sdnt.  a.  (510). 
Groiiringf  uito  herbs. 

HerbiDj  hdr'bW.  a.  Covered  with 
herbs. 

Herbous,  hir^^ls.  a.  Abounding 
with  herbs. 

Herbulent,  hir'bi-ldnt.  a.  Contain- 
in;  herbs. 

Herbwoman,  *rb'wfttn-fln.  s.  (394) 
A  woman  that  sells  herbs. 

Herbt,  ^rb'*.  a.  (394).  Having  the 
nature  of  herbs. 

Herd.  hdrd.  s.  A  number  of  beasts 
together ;  a  company  of  men  in  contempt  I 
<yr  detesttttien;  it  anciently  signified  a  I 
keeper  of  cattle,  a  sense  still  retained  in 
composition,  as  goat-herd. 

To  Herd,  hdrd.  v.  n.  To  run  in  herds 
or  companies  ;  to  associate. 

Herdgrooh,  h^rd'grMm.  s.  A  keep- 
er of  herds. 

Herdman,  h^rd'mlb. 

Herdsman,  h^rdz'mdn, 
One  employed  in  tending  herds, 

Here,  h^re.  ad.  In  this  place;  in  the 
present  states 

Hereabouts,  hdre'&-b64ts.  About 
this  place. 

Hereafter,  Mre-Af'tflr.  ad.  In  a 
'  future  state. 

HereaT)  h£re-4t'.  ad.  At  this. 

Hereby,  hire-bl'.  ad.  By  this. 

Hereditable,  h^-rM'£-t&-bl.  a. 
Whatever  may  be  occupied  as  inherit- 
ance. 

Hereditament,  h^r-^-dlt'4-m^t.  s. 
A  law  term  denoting  inheritance. 

Id?*  Dr.  Johnson  and  Mr.Barclay  place  the 
accent  on  the  first  syllable  of  this  word ; 
Dr.  Ash,  Mr.  Shendan,  Mr.  Scott,  and 
£nt\ck,  on  the  second ;  and  Dr.  Kenrick, 
W.  Johnston,  Mr.  Perry,  and  Bailey,  on 
the  third.  The  last  accentuation  is  not 
only  most  agreeable  to  the  best  usage, 
ana  the  most  ?rateful  to  the  ear,  out 
seems  to  accord  better  with  the  second- 
ary accent  of  the  latter  Latin  fuerfdita- 
m^nta.  See  Academy. 

Hereditary,  hi-r^d'^-t4'r^.  a.  Pos- 
sessed or  claimed  by  rigiit  of  inh^taace; 
descending  by  inheritance. 


(88). 


Hereditarily,  hi-rM'^-ti-i4-l^.  »!• 

By  inheritance. 
Hereini  hte^n'.  id.  In  tliis. 

H£REMiTicAL,h6r-i«mlt%-4l.  a.  So- 

litaiy,  suitable  to  a  henait 
Hereof,  h6re-6r.  ad.    From  this,  of 

this.«-See  Forthwitr. 
Hereon,  h&?e•4n^  ad.  Upon  this. 
Hereout,  hdre-ddit'.  ad.  Out  of  this. 
Heresy,  h^r'd^s^.  s.     An  opinion  of 

private  men  different  fix>m  that  of  the  ca- 

thoUck  and  orthodox  church. 
HEREsiARCH,h6-r^'zh6-&rk.8.  (451). 

A  leader  in  heresy. — See  Ecclssias- 

TICK. 

Heretic K,  h£r'6-tik.  s.  (510).  One 
who  propagates  his  prirate  opiniuns  iu 
opposition  td  the  catholic  churdi. 

Heretical,  h6-r^t'^-£4i.  a.  Contain- 
ing heresy. 

Heretic  ALLY,  h^^r^t'^i]-^.  ad. 
With  heresy. 

Hereto,  h^re^t6d'.  ad.    To  this. 

Heretofore,  hire-t64'&re^  ad.  For- 
merly, anciently. 

Hereurto,  h^re-^n<t66'.  To  this. 

Herewith,  h^re-wUA'.  ad^  With 
this — See  Forthwith, 

Heritarle,  hdr'^-ti-bl.  a.  Capable 
of  being  inherited. 

Heritage,  h^r'^-t&je.  8.  (90).  Inhe- 
ritance, devolved,  by  succession;  indi-- 
vinity,  the  people  of  God.  ' 

Hermaphrodite,  hdr«in&f^fr6-dlte.s. 
(155).  An  animal  uniting  two  sexes. 

Hermaphroditic  AL,h^r-m&f-fr6-dlt' 
&kiL  a.  Pai*taking  of  both  sexes. 

Hermetic AL,  h^r-mdt'^-k&U      > 

Hermetick,  h^r-mitlk.  (509).  3 
Chymical. 

Hermetically,  htf-mit'i-kAI-i.  ad. 
According  to  the  hermetical  or  cbymick 
art 

Hermit,  hdr'mit.  s.  A  solitary,  an 
anchoret,  one  who  retires  {h)m  society  to 
contemplation  and  devotion ;  abeadsraaa, 
one  bound  to  pray  for  another. 

Hermitage,  h^r'mlt-ije.  s.  (96).  The 
cell  or  habitation  of  an  hermit. 

Her  MIT  ESS,  hfir'mit«^&,  s.  A  wo- 
man retired  to  devotion. 

HERMiTicAL,hdr-mit'6-kil.  a.  Sniu- 
ble  to  a  hermit. 

Hern,  hdm.  s.  Contracted  from 
Heroit. 

Hernia,  hr^h^4.  s.  Any  kiiid  of 
-rupture. 
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.i-nA,  mAvet  nir,  nftt  ;-«-t&be}  tAb,  b&ll  ;-4il  ;-^&(ind ;— ^Ain,  this* 
HKR09  h£'F6.  a.  A  man  eminent  for 


hnjcry  i  a  man  of  the  highest  cbas  in  any 
respect. 
Heroic  AL,hi.rA'6-k41.  a.  Befitting  an 

hero,  heroiok. 
Heroic  ALLY,  h^ri'^ill-^.  ad.  After 

the  way  of  an  hero. 
Heroic K,  h^-ri'lk.  a.  Productive  of 
heroes ;  noble ;  suitable  to  an  hero,  brave, 
magnanimous;  reciting  the  acts  of  he- 
roes. 
HeRoickly,  h6-r6'ik-W.  ad.  Suitably 

to  an  hero. 
Heroine, hSr'i-hi.  s.  (535).  A  female 

hero. 
Heroism,  hir'61zm.  s.  (535).    The 

qualities  or  character  of  an  hero. 
Herok,  h^r'&n.  s.  (166).  A  bird  that 

feeds  upon  fish. 
Heronry,  h^r'dn-r^.(  166),  >    ^      ^ 
Heronshaw,  h^r'iin-shkw.  > 

plsce  where  herons  breed. 
Herpes,  hfir'p^z.  s.  A  cutaneous  in- 
flammation. 
Herring,  hir'rlng.  s.    A  small  sea- 
fish. 
Hers,  hflrz.  pron.  The  female  posses- 
sive,  used  without  its  substantiTe;  as, 
this  is  her  house,  this  house  is  hers. 
Herse,  h^rse.  s.     A  temporary  mo- 
nument raised  over  a  grave ;   the  car- 
riage in  which  corpses  are  drawn  to  the 
grave. 
To  Herse,  h&rse.  v,  a.  To  put  into  an 

herse. 
Herself,  hAr-sdlP.  pron.  The  female 
personal  pronoun,  in  the  oblique  cases  re- 
ciprocal. 
Herselike,  h^rse'llke.  a.  Funereal, 
suitable  to  funerals.  ** 

-  Hesitancy,  h^z'6-tdn-s^.  s.  Dubious 
ness,  uncertainty. 
To  Hesitate,  h^z'^ite.  v.  a.  To  be 

doubtful,  to  delay,  to  pause. 
Hesitation,  hcz-^-t4'shAn.  s.  Doubt, 
uncertainty,  difficulty  made ;  intermission 
of  speech,  want  of  volubility. 
Hest,  hdst.  s.  Command,  precept,  in- 
junction. 
Heteroc  lite,  hfif  ^-A-klite.  s.  ( 1 56). 
Such  nouns  as  vary  from  the  common 
forms  of  declension ;  any  thing  or  person 
deviating'  from  the  common  rule. 
CC?  Mr.  Siieridan,  Dr.  Kearick,  Dr.  Ash, 
Mr*  Pei-ry,  Buchanan,  Barclay^  and  Bai- 
lev,  unite  in  placing  the  accent  on  the 
first  syllable  of  this  word ;  Entick  alone 
places  it  on  the  tlurd.    Mr.  Sheridan  and 
Buchanan  place  an  accent  also  on  the  last 


syllable,  and  make  the  i  long;  while  Dr. 
Kenrick  and  Mr.  Perry  make  it  short. 
That  the  accent  ought  to  be  on  the  laM 
syllable  cannot  be  doubted,  when  we 
consider  how  uniformly  we  remove  tiie 
accent  higher  when  we  anglicise  Latifk 
words  by  shortening  them  :  and  though 
the  f  in  these  terminations  is  rather  am- 
biguous (156),  it  certainly  inclines  to  the 
long  sound  which  Mr.  Sheridan  and  Bu- 
chanan have  given  it— See  Academy 
and  IncompaIiabls. 
HETEROCLITlCAL,h5t.^P.rA.klit'^-k4l. 

a.  Deviating  from  the  common  rule. 

Heterodox,  h^'£r-A-d6ks*  su  Deviat- 
ing from  the  established  opinioiii  not 
oraiodox. 

Heterooeneal,  h£t-dr-&-j£-n^-il.  a. 
Not  of  the  same  nature,  not  kindred. 

Heteropeneitt,  hftt-^r-6-j6'nA'^-t^. 
s.  Opposition  of  nature^  contrariety  of 
qualities ;  opposite  or  dissimilar  part. 

Heterogeneous,  h£t-£r-6-j^'n^-4i< 
a.  Kot  kindred,  opposite  or  dissimilar  in 
nature. 

03*  There  is  an  affected  pronunciation  of 
this  and  the  two  preceding  words,  which* 
contrary  to  our  own  analogy,  preserves 
the  g  hard.  The  plea  is,  that  these  words 
are  derived  fit)m  the  Greek,  which  al- 
vrays  preserved  the  j^omimz  hard.  To  pro- 
duce tliis  reason  is  to  expose  it.  What 
would  become  of  our  languaf;e  if  every 
word  from  the  Greek  and  Latm,  that  had 
g  in  it,  were  so  nronounced  I  What  is  most 
to  be  regrcttea  is,  that  men  of  learning 
sometimes  join  in  these  pedantic  devia- 
tions, which  are  only  worthy  of  the  low- 
est order  of  critical  coxcombs.— See  Gym- 
nastic. 
To  Hew,  h^i.  v.  a.  Part.  Hewn  or  Hew- 
ed. To  cut  with  an  edged  instrument,  to 
hack ;  to  chop,  to  cut ;  to  fell  as  with  an 
axe  ;  to  form  laboriously. 
Hbwer,  hii'dr.  s.  (98).  One  whose  em- 
ployment is  to  cut  wood  or  stone. 
Hexagon,  h&ks'4-g6n.  s.  (166).  A  fi- 


gure of  six  sides  or  angles. 
Hexagonal,  h^gz-dg'6-n4l,  a.  (478). 

Having  six  sides. 
Hexaoony,  h^gz-ig'gA-n^.  s.  (478). 

A  figure  of  six  angles.  / 

Hexameter,  h^g2-4ra'^t(ir.s.  (518). 

A  verse  of  six  feet. 
Hexangular,    h^g2-4ng'gi-l4r.    a. 

Having  six  corners. 
Hexastick,  h&gz.4s'tlk.s.(509).  A 

poem  of  six  lines. 
Hey,  hi.  taerject.  An  expression  «f 
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(269>   Afrolick, 


Heyday,  hi'd4.  interject.  An  expres- 
sion of  frolick  and  exultation. 
Heyday,  hd'd4.  s. 

wildness. 
Hiatus,  hl*4'tiis.  s.    An  aperture,  a 
breach ;  the  opening'  of  the  mouth  by  the 
succession  of  some  of  the  vowels. 
Hibernal,  bl-b^r'n&l.  a.  Belonging  to 
tlie  winter. 

Hiccough,  hlkltip,  or  hlk'k6f.  s.  A 
convulsion  of  the  stomach  producing  sobs. 

(C)*This  is  one  of  those  words  which  seems 
to  have  been  corrupted  by  a  laudable  in 
tention  of  bringing  it  nearer  to  its  origi- 
nal. The  conviusive  sob  was  supposed  to 
be  a  species  of  cough ;  but  neither  Junius 
nor  Skinner  mention  any  such  derivation, 
and  both  suppose  it  formed  from  Uie  sound 
it  occasions.  Accordingly  we  find,  though 
hiccough  is  the  most  general  orthogrraphy, 
hiehifi  is  the  most  usual  pronunciation. 
Thus  Butler: 

*'  Quoth  he»  to  bid  me  not  to  love, 

*'  Is  to  forbid  my  pulse  to  move ; 

"  My  beard  to  grow,  my  ears  to  prick  up, 

*•  Or,  when  I'm  in  i  fit  to  hickup:^ 

To  Hiccough,  hlk'kfip.  v.n.  To  sob 
witli  convulsion  of  the  stomach. 

To  HicKUP,  hik'kdp.  v.n.  To  sob  with 
a  convulsed  stomach. 

Hid,  hid.  ? 

Hidden,  hid'd'n.     5    P^  P^- 
Hide. 

To  Hide,  hide.  v.  a.  Preter.  Hid; 
Part  pass.  Hid  or  Hidden.  To  conceal, 
to  "tnthhold  or  withdraw  from  sight  or 

.    knowledge. 

To  Hide,  hide,  v*  n.  To  lie  hid,  to  be 
concealed. 

HiDE^AND-sEEK,  hlde-ind-8^£k^  s*  A 
pUy  in  which  some  hide  themselves,  and 
another  seeks  them. 

Hide,  hide.  a.  The  skin  of  any  ani- 
mal  either  raw  or  dressed ;  the  human 
skin,  in  contempt ;  a  certain  quantity  of 
land. 

Hidebound,  hide'bd&iid.  a.  A  hoi^e 
is  said  to  be  hide-bound  when  his  skin 
sticks  so  ^ard  to  his  ribs  and  back,  tliat 
you  cannot  with  your  hand  pull  up  or  loos- 
en one  from  the  other  i  in  trees,  being  in 
the  state  in  which  tlie  bark  will  not  give 
way  to  the  growth ;  harsh,  untractabie. 

Hideous,  hid'A-tis,  or  hid'ii*i!is.  a. 
(293).  Horrible,  dreadful. 

Hideously,  hid'^-As-li.  ad.  Horribly, 
dreadfully. 

HiDEOUswsss,  hid'^.{^s-nds.  s.  Horri- 
bl^ness,  dreadfulness. 


of 


HiDsa,  hiMAr.  s*  (98).  He  that  hide^. 

To  Hie,  hi.  v.  n.  To  hasten,  to  go  in 
'  haste. 

HiERARCH,hi^^r4rit.-  s.  The  chief  of 
a  sacred  order. 

Hierarchical,  hi-d-r^rlL^-k^.  a. 
Belonging  to  sacred  or  ecclesiastical  go- 
vernment. 

Hierarchy,  hi'^-r&r-k£.  s.  A  sacred 
government,  rank  or  subordtnatton  of  ho- 
ly beings ;  ecclesiastical  estabUsfanient. 

Hieroglyphic K,  hi-i-rA-gllfik.  s. 
An  emblem,  a  figure  by  which  a  word  was 
implied ;  the  art  of  writing  in  picture. 

Hieroglyphical,  hi-6-r6-gllf^-k4l. 
aJlmblematical,espressive  of  some  mean- 
ing beyond  whia  immediately  i^peara. 

Hieroglyphic  ALLY,  h{-^-r6-gIif^- 
kdW.  ad.  Emblematically. 

Hierooraphy,  hl-i-r6g'gr4f-^.  s. 
(516).  Holy  writing. 

HiEROPHANT,  hi-^r'6.fant.  s.  (5 IS), 
One  who  teaches  rules  of  religion. 

To  Higgle,  hlg'gl.  v.  n.  (405).  To 
chaffer,  to  be  penurious  in  a  bargain ;  to 
go  selling  provisions  from  door  to  door. 

Higgledy-piggledy,  hig'gW^-pig'- 
gl-dd.  ad.  A  cant  word,  corrupted 
from  higgle,  which  denotes  any  confused 
mass. 

Higgler,  hlg'gl-ftr.  s.  (98).  One  who 
sells  provisions  by  retail. 

High,  hi.  a.  (390).  A  great  way  up- 
wards, rising  above ;  elevated  in  place, 
raised  alofl ;  exalted  in  nature ;  elevated 
in  rank  or  condition;  exalted  pi  sent!'- 
ment;  difficult,  abstruse ;  boastful,  osten- 
tatious ;  arrogant,  proud,  loftyj  noble,  illus- 
trious;  violent,  tempestuous,  applied  t» 
tlte  wind  { tumultuous,  turbulent,  xai^r- 
emable ;  full,  complete ;  strong  tasted ;  at 
the  most  perfect  state,  in  the  meridian  ? 
far  advanced  into  antiquity;  dear,  exor- 
bitant in  price ;  capital,  great,  opposed  Xm 
little,  as  high  trt:ason. 

High,  hi.  s.  Highplacc,  elevation,  su- 
perior region. 

High-blesI*,  hl'blfct.  a.  Supremely 
happy. 

Higu-blowk,  hi1)lAne.  Swelled  much 
witli  wind,  much  inflated. 

High-born,  hi'bdm.  Of  noble  ex- 
traction. ^ 

Higu'coloured,  hi'k^MQr'd.  Hav- 
ing a  deep  or  glaring  colour. 

High-designing,  hi'dd-si'nlng,  Hav- 
ii^CT  %^^^  schemes. 
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HiOH-FLrER,  hi'fii-Ar.  8.  One  that 
ctrriet  his  o|iinion  to  extrftvagance. 

High-flown,  hi'fidne.  a.  Elevated, 
proud ;  turgid,  extravagant 

HrcH-FLYiNG,  hl'fli-ing*  a.  Extrava- 
gant in  cluma  or  opinions. 

High-heaped,  hi'h^p'd*  a.  Covered 
with  high  pilea. 

High-mettled,  hi'm^t-tl'd.  (359). 
Proud  or  ardent  of  spirit 

High-minded,  hi'mind-^d.  Proud, 
arrogant. 

Hien-RED,  hi'rM.     Deeply  red. 

High-seasoned,  h!-5£^zdn'd.  Piquant 
to  the  palate. 

High-spirited,  hi-spir^t-W.  Bold, 
daring,  insolent. 

High-stomached, hi-sti&m^inAkt.  Ob- 
stinate, lofty. 

High-tasted,  M-tils^tM.  Gustful, 
piquant 

High-viced,  hi'vis't,  (560),  Enor- 
mously wicked. 

High-wrought,  hi'riwt.  Accurately 
finished. 

Highland,  hi'I^d.  s.  Mountainous 
regions. 

Highlander,  hi'l&nd-dr.  8«  An  in* 
habitant  of  mountains. 

OCT*  We  some^mes  hear  a  most  absurd  pro- 
nunciation of  this  word  taken  from  the 
Scotch,  as  if  written  Heelander.  It  is 
carious  to  observe,  that  while  the  Scotch 
are  endeavouring  to  leave  their  own  pro- 
nunciation and  adopt  that  of  the  English, 
there  are  some  English  so  capricious  as 
to  quit  their  own  pronunciation,  and 
adopt  that  which  the  Scotch  strive  care- 
'     fuUy  to  avoid. 

Highly,  hi'l^.  ad.  With  elevation 
as  to  place  and  situation;  in  a  great  degree; 
proudly,  arrogantly,  ambitiously ;  with  es- 
teem, with  estimation. 

I|ighmost,  hi'mtetp  «•  Highest,  top*? 
most. 

Highness,  hi'n^s.  s.  Elevation  above 
the  surface;  the  title  of  princes,  anci- 
ently of  kings,  dignity  of  nature,  supre- 

"  macy, 
*  IIiGHT,  hite.  Was  named,  was  called; 
called,  named. 

Highwater  hiV&-t(^r.  s.  The  ut- 
most fLovr  of  the  tide. 

Highway,  hi-w4'.  s.  Great  road, 
publick  path. 

fliGRWAY'MAW,hi^wi-mAn.8.(88).  A 
robber  thatj^iuiders  on  tlie  publick  roads, 

Hilarity,  hU-l4r'^-t^.s#  Merriment, 
^ayety. 


bill ;— AH;— p6And ; — rAin,*T»is. 

Hildinjg,  hirdlng.  s.  A  sorry,  [Mdtry, 
cowardly  fellow ;  it  Lb  used  likewise  for 
a  mean  woman. 

Hill,  hll.  s.  An  elevation  of  ground 
less  than  a  mountain. 

Hillock,  himk.  s.     A  little  hill. 

Hilly,  hll'l^.  a.  Full  of  hills,  unequid 
in  the  surikce. 

Hilt,  hilt.  s.  The  handle  of  any 
thing,  particularly  of  a  sword. 

Him,  him.    The  oblique  case  of  He. 

Himself,  hlm-s^lf.  pron.  In  the 
nominative.  He  ;  in  ancient  authors.  It- 
self; in  the  oblique  cases,  it  has  a  reci- 
procal signification. 

Hin,  hln.  8«  A  measure  of  liquids 
among  the  Jews,  containing  about  ten 
pints. 

Hind,  hbd.  a.  Compar.  Hinder;  Su« 
perl.  Hindmost  Backward,  contrary  in 
position  to  the  face. 

a:J*  This  word,  with  its  comparative  A/it- 
der,  and  its  superlative  hindmott  and  hin 
dermott,  are  sometimes  corruptly  pro- 
noimced  with  the  i  short,  as  in  nnn*d  ; 
but  this  is  so  contrary  to  analogy  as  to 
deserv^  the  attention  of  ever}'  correct 
speaker.  / 

Hind,  hind.  s.  The  she  to  a  stag ;  a 
pen-ant ;  a  peasant,  1^  boor. 

HiNDBERRiEs,  hlnd'bdr-riz.  s.  The 
peasant's  berries ;  the  same  as  raspber- 
ries. 

To  Hinder,  hln'dAr.  v.  a.  To  ob- 
struct, to  stop,  to  impede. 

Hinder,  hln'dir.  a.  (515).  That 
which  is  in  a  position  contrary  to  that  of 
the  face. 

HiNDERANCE,  hin'di&r-^se.  s.  Im- 
pediment, let  stop. 

HiNDERKR,  hin'di&r-Ar«  s.  He  or  that 
which  hinders  or  obstructs. 

HiNDERLiNG,  hlnd'Ar-llng.  s.  A  pal- 
try, worthless,  degenerate  animal 

HiNDERMOST,  hind^fli>m&9t.  a.  Hind- 
most, last,  in  the  rear. 

HiNDMQST,  hind'm6st.  a.  The  last, 
the  lag. 

HivGE,  hinje.  s.  (74).  Joints  upon 
^ehich  a  g^te  or  door  turns  ;  the  caidi- 
nal  points  of  the  world ;  a  governing  rule 
or  prmciple  ;  to  be  off  the  liin^s,  to  be 
in  a  state  of  irre^arity  and  disorder. 

To  Hinge,  hhije.  v.  a.  To  furnish 
with  hinges  :  to  bcoid  as  an  hinge. 

To  Hint,  hint.  v.  a.  To  bripg  to 
mind  by  a  sliglit  mention  or  remote  allu- 
sion.' 
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HiWT,  hint.  s.  Faint  notice  given  to 
the  mind,  remote  allusion ;  suggestion, 
intimation. 

Pip,  hip.  s.  The  joint  of  the  thigh^ 
the  fleshy  part  of  the  thigh  (  to  have  on 
the  hip,  to  have  an  advantage  over  ano- 
ther.   A  low  phrase. 

HiP)  hip.  8.     The  fruit  of  the  brier. 

To  Hip,  hip.  v.  a.  To  sprain  or  shoot 
the  hip9  ;  Hip-hop,  a  cant  word  formed 
by  the  reduplication  of  Hop. 

HiP)  hip.  interject*  An  exclamation, 
or  calling  to  ona, 

HiPPisH,  hip'pish.  a.  A  cormptionof 
Hypochondriack. 

HippocENTAUR,  hlp'pA^^n'tkwr.  s. 
A  fabulous  monster,  half  horse  and  half 
man. 

HiPFOcRAss,  hlp'p6-krlb«  s.  A  me- 
dicated wine. 

HiPPOGRirr,hip'pA-grif.  s.  A  wing- 
ed horse. 

Hippopotamus,  hlp-pA-pot'd-mi&s.  s. 
7he  river  horse.  An  animal  found  in 
the  Nile. 

HiPSHOT,  hip'sh6t.  a.  Sprained  or 
dislocated  in  the  hip. 

HiPwoRT,  hlp'wftrt*  s.     A  plant. 

Xo  Hire,  hire.  v.  a.  To  procure 
^y  thing  for  temporary  use  at  a  certain 
price ;  to  engage  a  man  to  temporary  ser- 
vice  for  wages ;  to  bribe  ;  to  engage  hi|n- 
self  for  pay. 

Hire,  hire.  s.  Reward  or  recom- 
pense paid  for  tlie  use  of  any  thing ;  ^a- 
ges  paid  for  senice. 

Hireling,  hireling,  s.  One  who 
serves  for  wages }  a  mercenary,  a  pros, 
titute. 

Hireling,  hipe'llng.  a.  Serving  for 
hire,  venal,  mercenary,  doing  what  is 
done  for  money. 

Hirer,  hire'rAr.  s.  (98).  One  who 
uses  any  thing,  paying  a  recompense ;  one 
who  employs  otliers,  paying  wages. 

fixRsUTE,  h^r-siite^  a.  Rough,  rug- 
ged- 

jtiis,  hiz.  pron.  possess.  The  mas- 
culipe  possessive,  belonging  to  him  ;  an- 
ciently its. 

To  Hiss^,  hiss.  V*  n.  To  utter  a  noise 
like  that  of  a  serpent  and  somi^  other 
loumals. 

7*0  Hiss,  hiss.  V.  a.  To  condemn  by 
hissing,  to  ezplof^ ;  to  p^xieure  hissjcs  pr 
idisgrace. 


Hiss,  Mas.  s.  The  vdte  of  a  serpent; 
censure,  expression  of  eontesnpt  used  in 
theatres. 

Hist,  hist,  interject.  An  exclama- 
tion commanding  silence. 

Historian,  his-t6'r^-dn.  &•  A  writer 
of  facts  and  events. 

Historical,  hls-t6r%-i].  > 

Historick,  his.t6r'rlk.  (509).  3  *• 
Pertaining  to  hisUyry. 

Historically,  hls-tftr'rlk-U-^*  ad. 
In  the  manner  of  history,  by  way  of  nar- 
ration. 

To  HisTORiPY,  hl8^6r'Wi.  y.  a.  To 
relate,  to  record  in  history. 

Historiographer,  hls-t6^-4g'ri- 
fdr.  s.  An  historian,  a  writer  of 
history. 

Historiography,  hls-t6-ri-6g'r4-ffe. 
s.  (518).  The  art  oK  employment  of  an 
historian. 

History,  hls'tdr-^.  a.  (557).  A  nar- 
ration of  events  and  facts  delivered  with 
dicmity ;  narration,  relation ;  the  know- 
ledge of  facts  and  events. 

History-piece,  hls'tftr-i-p^^se.  s« 
A  picture  representing  some  memorable 
event. 

Histriokical,  hls-tr^-on'^-kdl.  > 

HisTRioNicK,hls-tri-&n'ik.(509)j 
Befitting  the  sUge,  suitable  to  a  player. 

Histrionically,  hls-tr^-An'^-kAl-6. 
ad.  Theatrically,  in  the  manner  of  a 
bufl^n. 

To  Hit,  hit.  v.  a.  To  sU'ike,  to  touch 
with  a  blow ;  to  touch  the  mark,  not  to 
miss  ;  to  attain,  to  reach  the  ^int ;  to 
strike  a  ruling  passion;  to  hit  off,  to 
tstrike  out,  to  fix  or  determine  Incki^. 

To  Hit,  hit.  r.  n.  To  clash,  to  col- 
lide ;  to  chance  luckily,  to  succeed  by  ac- 
cident ;  to  succeed ;  not  to  miscarry ;  to 
light  on. 

Hit,  hit.  s.   A  stroke ;  a  lucky  chance. 

To  Hitch  hltsh.  v,  n.  To  catch,  to 
move  by  jerks. 

H^THE,  hiTHe.  5.  A  small  haven  to 
l^d  wares  out  of  boats. 

Hither,  hlTH'dr.  ad.  (98).  To  this 
place  from  some  place ;  Hither  and  Thi- 
ther, to  this  place  and  that  rto  tliis  end,^ 
to  this  design. 

Hither,  hlTH'(ir.  Nearer,  towards 
this  part 

^C^  This  word  was  probably  formed  Ibr 
the  comparative  of  heres  and  as  naturally 
generated  the  s^>erlativ^  hithermott. 
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HiTH£KM08T9  hiTR'Ar-mftftt,  a.  Near- 
est on  this  side. 
Hitherto,  hlTH'ikr-tM.  id.  To  this 

iirae,  jet,  in  any  time  till  now ;  at  every 

time  tiU  now. 
HiTHERWARD,  hlTH'iir-w&rd.         > 
HiTH£RWARDS,  hiTu'Ar-wirdz.     J 

ad.  This  way,  towajrds  this  place. 
Hive,  hive.  8.    The  habitation  or  cell 

of  bees ;  the  bees  inhabiting  a  hive. 
To  Hive,  hive.  v.  a.  To  put  into  hives, 

to  harbour ;  to  contain  in  hives* 
To  UivE,  hive.  v.  n.   To  take  shelter 

together. 
HivER,  hive'(ir.  s.  (98).  One  who  puts 

bees  in  hives. 

Ho  A  S   ^^*   /  interject.  Acall,asud 

den  exclamation  to  give  notice  of  approach, 

or  any  tiling  else. 
Hoar,  h6re.  a.  White ;  grey  with  age ; 

white  .with  frost. 
HoAR-?R08T,  h6re'fr6st.  s.   The  con- 
gelations of  dew  in  frosty  mornings  on 

the  grass. 
Hoard,  h&rde.  s.    A  store  laid  up  in 

secret,  a  hidden  stock,  a  treasure. 
To  Hoard,  h6rde.  v.  n.     To  make 

hoards,  to  lay  up  store. 
To  Hoard,  horde,  v.  a.    To  lay  in 

hoards,  to  husband  privily. 
Hoarder,  hArd'flr.  s.  (98).  One  that 

stores  up  in  secret 
HoARHpuif  D,  h^re'h^ftnd.  s.  A  plant. 
Hoariness,  h6'r^-n^s.  s.  The  state  of 

being  whitish,  the  colour  of  old  men's 

hair. 
Hoarse,  h6rse.  a.   Having  the  voice 

rough,  as  with  a  cold ;  having  a  rough 

sound. 
Hoarsely,  h6rse'l^.  ad.  With  a  rough 

harsh  voice. 
Hoarseness,  h6rse'nds.  s.  Roughness 

of  voice. 
Hoary,  h&'rA.   a.    White,  whitish; 

white  or  grey  with  age ;  white  with  frost  j 

mouldy^  mossy,  rusty. 

To  Hobble,  h6b1il.  v.  n.  (405).  To 
walk  lamely  or  awkwardly  upon  one  leg 
more  than  the  other;  to  move  roug^y  or 
unevenly.  . 

Hobble,  h6b1jl.  s.  Uneven  awkward 
gait. 

^oBBLnvcLY,  h&b'bllng-li.  ad.  Clum- 
sily, awkwardly,  with  a  halting  gait. 


bAll;-^il;— ^Mnd;--^Ain,  th^s. 

Hobby,  h6b'bi.  s.  A  species  of  hawk ; 
an  Irish  or  Scottish  horse;  a  stick  o^ 
which  boys  get  astride  and  ride ;  a  stupid 
fellow. 

Hobgoblin,  hob-goblln.  s.  A  sprite, 
a  fairy. 

Hobnail,  h&b'nile.  s.  A  nail  used  in 
shoeing  a  horse. 

Hobnailed,  h6b'n&rd,  a.  Set  with  hob- 
nails. 

Hobnob,  h6b'n&b'.  This  is  corrupted 
from  Uabnab. 

Hock,  h6k.  s.  The  joint  between  the 
knee  and  fetlock. 

To  Hock,  h6k.  v.  a.  To  disable  in  the 
hock. 

Hock,  h6k.  s.  Old  strong  Rhenish* 

HocKHERB,  h6k'^rb*  s.  A  plant,  the 
same  vnth  mallows. 

To  Hoc  RLE,  hok'kl*  v.  a.  (405).  To 
hamstring. 

Hocus-pocvs,h6'kib-p6^ktlis.  8.  A  jug- 
gle, a  cheat 

Hod,  h6d.  s.  A  kind  of  trough  in  which, 
a  labourer  carries  mortar  to  the  ma- 
sons 

Hodman,  h6d'm^.  s.  (88).  A  labourer 
that  carries  mortar. 

Hodge-podge,  h6dje'p6dje.  s.  Amed- 
ley  of  ingredients  boiled  together. 

Hodiernal,  hA-di-^r'ndl.  a.  Of  to- 
day. 

Hoe,  h6.  s.  An  instrument  to  cut  up 
the  earth. 

To  Hoe,  h4.  ▼.  a.  To  cut  or  dig  with 
a  hoe. 

H6g,  h6g.  s.  The  general  name  of 
swine ;  a  castrated  boar ;  to  bring  hogs  to 
a  fur  market,  to  fail  of  one's  design. 

HoocoTE,  h^g'kot.  s.  A  house  for  hogs. 

HoGOEREL,  h6g^gril.  s.  (99).  A  two- 
years -old  ewe. 

HooMERD,  h6g'hdrd.  s.  A  keeper  oC 
hogs. 

Hoggish,  h6g^glsh.  a.  Having  the  qua- 
lities of  an  hog,  brutish,  selfish. 

Hoggishly,  h6g'gish-16.  ad.  Greedi- 
ly, selfishly. 

Hoogishnsss,  hdg%lshHQ^.  s.  Bruta- 
lity, greediness,  selfishness. 

Hogsbeans,  hogz'b^nz. 

HoGSBREAD,  h6gzl)rM. 

HoGSMusHROOMs,  h6gz'mAsh* 
r6dms. 
s.  Plants. 
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HOGSFENNEL,     hdgz'f^D-n^.      B.        A 

plant. 
Hogshead,  h6gz'h^d.  s.  A  measure 

of  liquids  containing  sisty-three  gallons; 

any  large  ImutcI. 

03*  This  word  is  sometimes  pronounced  as 
if  written  hog-shed:  if  Dr.  Johnson's  deri- 
vation of  tliis  word  from  hf^g  and  head  be 
a  true  one,  this  pronunciation  is  certainly 
wrong,  and  arises  from  tlie  junction  of  the 
letters  #  and  h  in  printing,  which  may  be 
presumed  to  have  occasioned  a  similar 
mispronunciation  in  household  sa\d  faise- 
hood,  which  see.  Junius  derives  this  word 
from  the  Bclgic  Ochhood^  oghshood,  or 
hocJtthoot.  Minshcw,  says  Skinner,  de- 
rives it  from  OcHhood  and  Ogshoodf  but 
he  himself  is  of  opinion  that  it  ratlicr 
comes  from  the  I^atin  Orca^  a  great  sea- 
•  fish,  an  enemy  to  the  whale,  and  tlie  Bcl- 
gic hoofd^  as  much  as  to  say,  OrkU  fioofd; 
Uiat  is,  Orcte  caputs  an  Ork^t  head. 

HocJSTY,  h6g'sti.  s.  The  place  in  which 
swine  are  shut  to  be  fed. 

HoGWASH,  h6g'vv6sh.  s.  The  draff 
which  is  given  to  swine. 

HoiDEN,  h66'd'nj  s.  (103).  An  ill- 
taught,  awkward  country  girl. 

To  HoiDEK,  h66'd*n.  v.  n.  To  romp 
indecently. 

To  HoisE,  hd^se.  ?  «, 

To  Hoist;  h61st.  J  v.  a.  To  raise  up 
on  high. 

To  Hold,  h&ld.  v.  a.  Preter.  Held; 
Part  pass.  Held  or  Holden.  To  grasp  in 
the  hand,  to  gripe,  to  clutch ;  to  keep,  to 
retain,  to  gripe  fast ;  to  maintain  as  an  opi- 
nion ;  to  consider  as  good  or  bad,  to  hold 
in  regard ;  to  have  any  station ;  to  possess, 
to  enjov ;  to  possess  in  subordination ;  to 
suspend,  to  refriun ;  to  stop,  to  restrain ; 
to  &c  to  any  condition ;  to  confine  to  a  cer- 
tain state ;  to  deUun;  to  retain,  to  conti- 
nue ;  to  offer,  to  propose ;  to  maintain ;  to 
carry  on,  to  continue;  to  hold  forth,  to 
exhibit ;  to  hold  in,  to  govern  by  the  bri- 
dle, to  restrain  in  general ;  to  hold  off,  to 
keepi  at  a  distance ;  to  hold  on,  to  conti- 
nue, to  pirotract;  to  hold  out,  to  extend, 
to  stretch  forth,  to  offer,  to  propose,  to 
continue  to  do  or  suffer ;  to  hold  up,  to 
raise  aloft,  to  sustain,  to  support. 

To  Hold,  h6ld.  v.  n.  To  stand,  to  be 
right,  to  be  without  exception ;  to  conti- 
nue unbroken  or  unsubdued  f  to  last,  to 
endure ;  to  continue ;  to  refnun ;  to  stand 
up  for,  to  adhere ;  to  be  dependent  on ;  to 
derive  right;  to  hold  fortii,  to  harangue, 
to  speak  m  pubUc  s  to  hold  in,  to  restrain 


one*8  9elf,  to  continue  in  luck ;  to  hold  oflf^ 
to  keep  at  a  distance ;  witliout  closing  with 
offers ;  to  hold  on,  to  continue,  not  to  be 
interrupted,  to  proceed;  to  hold  out,  to 
last,  to  endure,  not  to  yield,  not  to  be  sub- 
dued ;  to  liold  togetlier,  to  be  joined,  to 
remain  in  union ;  to  hold  up,  to  support 
himself,  not  to  be  fold  weather,  to  con- 
tinue tlie  same  speed. 

Hold,  h6ld.  interject  Forbear,  stop, 
be  still. 

Hold,  hAld.  s.  The  act  of  seizing, 
gripe,  grrasp,  seizure ;  something  to  be 
held,  support;  catch,  power  of  seizing  or 
keeping ;  prison,  place  of  eustedy ;  power, 
influence;  custody;  Hold  of  a  ship,  all 
that  part  which  lies  between  the  keelson 
and  the  lower  deck ;  a  lurking  place ;  a 
fortified  place,  a  fort 

Holder,  hol'ddr.  s.  (98).  One  that 
holds  or  gripes  any  thing  in  his  hand ; 
a  tenant,  one  that  holds  land  under  ano- 
tlier. 

Holderforth,  li6l-d6r-f6r/A'.  s.  A 
hai'anguer,  one  who  speaks  in  public. 

Holdfast,  h61d'fast  s.  Any  thin^ 
which  takes  hold,  a  catch,  a  ho(AL 

Holding,  h&ld'ing.  s.  Tenure,  farm; 
it  sometimes  signifies  the  burden  or  cho* 
rus  of  a  song. 

Hole,  h&le.  s.  A  cavity  narrow  and  long, 
either  perpendicular  or  horizontal ;  a  per- 
foration, a  small  vacuity ;  a  cave,  a  hollow 
place ;  a  cell  of  an  animal ;  a  mean  habita- 
tion ;  some  subterfuge  or  shift 

HoLXDAM,  h61'£-d^.  s.  Our  blessed 
Lady. 

HoLiLT,  h6'IWe.  ad.  Piously,  with 
sanctity ;  inviolably,  without  breach. 

Holiness,  h&'l^-n^s.  s.  Sanctity,  piety;, 
religious  goodness;  the  state  of  being 
hallowed,  dedication  to  religion ;  the  title 
of  the  Pope. 

Holla,  hol-l6'.  interject.  A  word  used 
in  calling  to  any  one  at  a  distance. 

Holland,  t)An4nd.  s.  (88).  Fine  linen 
made  in  Holland. 

Hollow,  h6ri6.  a.  (337).  Excavated, 
haidng  a  vmd  space  within,  not  solid; 
noisy,  like  sound  reverberated  from  a. 
cavity ;  not  £(dthful,  not  sound,  not  what 
one  appears. 

Hollow',  h6n6.  s.  Cavity«  concavity ; 
cavern,  den,  hole;  pit;  apy opening  or 
vacuity;  passage,  canal. 

To  Hollow,  h6n6.  v.  a.  To  make  hd- 
low,  to  excavate. 

To  Bollow,  h6n6,  y.n.  To  shouts  to 
hoot 
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Hollowly,  h6nW*.  ad.  With  cavi- 
ties ;  unfaithfully,  insincerely;  dishonest- 
ly- 

HoLLOwNEss,  hol'lA-n^s.   s.    Cavity, 

state  of  being  hollow ;  deceit,  insincerity, 
treachery. 

HoLLOWROOT,  horio-r66t.  s.  A  plant. 

Holly,  hoKle.  s.     A  tree. 

Hollyhock,  h6ri6-h6k.  s.  Rosemal- 
low. 

HoLLYROSE,  h6I1^-r6ze.  s.  A  plant. 

Holocaust,  h6F6-kliW5t.  s.  A  burnt 
sacrifice. 

HoLP,  h61p.  The  old  preterit  and  part, 
passive  of  Help. 

HoLVEU,  h6iyn.  (103).  The  old  part, 
passive  of  Help. 

HoLST£K,  h61'stiir.  s.  (98).  A  case  for 
a  horscman^s  pistoL 

Holy,  h6'M.  a.  Good,  pious,  religious ; 
hallowed,  consecrated  to  divine  use;  pure, 
immaculate ;  sacred. 

HoLY-THURSDAY,  h61^.//ii'irz'di.  s. 
The  day  on  which  the  ascension  of  our 
Saviour  is  commemorated,  ten  days  be- 
fore Whitsuntide. 

HoLt-WEEK,  h6'l^-wdik'.  s.  The  week 
before  £aster. 

HoLY-DAY,  b6l'<i-dA.  s.  The  day  of 
some  ecclesiastical  festival ;  anniversary 
feast ;  a  day  of  gayety  and  joy ;  a  time 
that  comes  seldom. 

Homage,  hom^^je.  s.  (90).  Service  paid 
and  fealty  professed  to  a  sovereign  or  su- 
perior lord;  obeisance,  respect  paid  by 
external  actioa. 

Homager,  h6m'i-jAr.  s.  (98).  One 
who  holds  by  homage  of  some  superior 
lord. 

Home,  h6me.  s.  His  own  house,  the 
private  dwelling ;  his  own  country ;  the 
place  of  constant  residence ;  united  to  a 
substantive,  it  si^ifies  domcstick. 

Home,  h6nie.  ad.  To  one's  own  habi- 
tation; to  one's  own  country;  close  to 
onc*%  own  breast  or  affairs ;  to  the  point 
designed ;  united  to  a  substantive,  it  im- 
plies force  and  efficacy. 

Homerork,  h&me1)6i*n.  a.  Native,  na- 
tuial;  domestick,  not  foreign. 

Homebred,  home'br^d.  a.  Bred  at 
home,  not  polished  by  travel ;  plain,  rude, 
artle&s,  uncultivated ;  domestick,  not  fo- 
reign. 

HoMKFELT,  h^mc'fi^lt.  a.  Inward,  pri- 
vate.' 

lioMELiLY,  h&me'ic-lc.  ad.  Rudely,  in- 
elegantly. 


l  ad. 


bUl;-«AU; — ^pAtod ;— rAin,  thw. 

Homeliness,  h6nie1^-n^s.  s.  Plain- 
ness, rudeness. 

Homely,  h6me1d.  a.  Plain,  home* 
spun,  not  elegant,  not  beautiful,  not  fine, 
coarse. 

Homemade,  h^me^m&de.  ad.  Made  at 
home. 

Homer,  h&'mAr.  s.  (98).  A  Hebrew 
measure  of  about  three  pints. 

Homespun,  h6nie'sp6n.  a.  Spun  or 
wrought  at  home,  not  made  by  regular 
manufactories ;  not  made  in  foreign  coun- 
tries ;  plain,  coarse,  rude,  homely,  inele- 
gant. ^ 

HoMESTALL,  h&me'stlLlL  >        rAnA\ 

Homestead,  h6me'st^d.  5  '"  t^^®^' 
The  place  of  tlie  house. 

Homeward,  h6me'wijxl.  (88). 

Homewards,  hAme'wirdz. 
Towards     home,     towards   the    native 
place. 

Homicide,  hom'^-sldc.  s.  Murder, 
manslaying  ;  destruction  ;  a  murderer, 
a  manslayer. 

Homicidal,  hom-e-si'dal.  a.  Murder- 
ous, bloody. 

HoMi lexical,  h6in-^-l£t'lk-4l.  a.  So- 
cial, conversible. 

Homily,  hom'^-l^.  A  discourse  read 
to  a  congregation. 

HoMOGENEAL,  h&-ra6-j^'n^-i]. 

Homogeneous,  h6-m6-j^^n6-As. 
Having  the  same  nature  or  principles. 

CCj'  For  the  true  pronunciation  of  the  g  in 
tliese  words,  see  Heterogeneous. 

HomooenealnesS)  h6-«i6-j^'n^-"' 
dl-nds. 

HoMooENEiTY,hA-m^^-n^'^-46*  >  s. 

HoMOGENEousNESs,   h6-mA-ji'- 
nd-(^s-nSs. 

Participation  of  the  same  prineiplesor 
nature,  similitude  of  kind. 

HoMOGENY,  h6-ni6d'j^-n6.  s.  (518). 
Joint  nature. 

Homologous,  h^mSl'^-gAs.  a.  Hav- 
ing the  same  manner  or  proportions. 

Homonymous,  h6-m6n'^-mfts.  a.  De- 
nominating diiRTcrent  tilings ;  e([uivocal. 

Homonym Y,  hA-mon'^-m^.  s.  (513). 
Equivocation,  ambiguity.  ^ 

HoMOTOKous,h6-m6t't6-nAs.a.(5l8). 
Equitable,  suid  of  such  distempers  as 
keep  a  constant  tei;our  of  rise,  ^tate  and 
declension. 

Hone,  h&ne.  s.   A  Vi'hetstonc  for  a  ra- 
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aT"  (559),^F4tc,  ftr,  fidl, 

HoKEST,  ftn'n^st.  a.  (394).  Upright, 
true,  sincere;  chaste;  just,  righteous, 
giving  to  every  man  his  due. 

Honestly,  6n'ndst-l^.  ad.  Uprightly, 
justly ;  with  chastity,  modestly. 

HowEsTT,  6n'nfis-t^.  s.  Justice,  truth, 
virtue,  purity. 

Honied,  hiin'nld.  a.  (283).  Covered 
with  honey;  sweet,  luscious. 

Honey,  hAn'nc.  s.  (165).  A  thick,  vis- 
cous, luscious  substance,  which  is  col« 
lected  and  prepared  by  bees ;  sweetnessj 
lusciousness ;  a  name  of  tenderness, 
sweet,  sweetness. 

Honey-bag,  hiln'n^-bdjj.  s.  The  bag 
in  which  the  bee  carries  tJic  honey 

Honey-comb,  h^in'n^-kome.  s.  The 
cells  of  wax  in  which  the  bee  stores  her 
honey. 

Honey-combed,  han'ne-kim'd.  a. 
Flawed  with  little  cavities. 

Honey-dew,  hfin'n^-d^.  s.  Sweet 
dew. 

Honey-flower,  liiLin'D^-fi^d-iir.  s.  A 
plant. 

Honey-gnat,  hiin'nc-nit. 


hCin^-s^k-kl.      s. 
Without 
A 


An  in 

sect. 
Honey-moon,  hAn'n6-m66n.   s.   The 
first  month  after  marriage. 

HOWEY-SUCKLB,      hClD  I) 

Woodbine. 

HoNEYLEsS)  hfin'nWSs.  a< 
honey. 

Honey-wort,   hftn'n^-wiirt. 
plant 

Honorary,  6n'ndr4-r6.  a.  (557) 
Done  in  honour ;  conferring  honour  with- 
out  gain. 

Honour,  An'nAr.  s.  (394).  Dignity; 
reputation  j  the  title  of  a  man  of  rank ; 
nobleness;  reverence,  due  veneration; 
chastity;  glory,  boast;  publick  marie  of 
respect;  privileges  of  rank  or  birth ;  civi- 
lities ptod ;  ornament,  decoration. 

(^  This  word,  and  its  companion /a«o«r, 
the  two  servile  attendanu  on  cards  and 
notes  of  fashion,  h.ive  so  generally  drop- 
ped the  I/,  tliat  to  spell  these  words  with 
that  letter  is  looked  \xpon  as  gauche  and 
rustic  in  the  extreme.  In  vam  did  Dr. 
Johnson  enter  his  protest  against  the  in- 
novation ;  in  vain  did  he  tell  us,  that  the 
sound  of  the  word  required  the  u,  as  well 
a3  its  derivation  from  the  Latin  through 
the  French ;  the  sentence  seems  to  have 
been  passed,  and  we  now  hardly  ever 
find  Uiese  words  with  this  vowel  but  in 
our  Dictionaries.  But  though  I  ara  a  de- 
clared enemy  to  aU  needless  innovation. 


ftt;— 4Si^>  mit;-*-p]ne,  pbi;— 

I  see  no  inconvenience  in  spelling  ^ese 
words  in  the  fashionable  manner ;  there 
is  no  reason  for  preserving  the  u  in  hononr 
and  favour,  that  does  not  hold  good  for 
the  preservation  of  the  same  letter  in  er- 
rour,  aiuhouTf  and  a  hundred  others :  and 
with  respect  to  the  pronunciation  of  these 
words  witliout  the  a,  while  we  have  s© 
many  woids  where  the  o  sounds  «,  eve  a 
when  the  accent  is  on  it,  as  honey,  money, 
&c.  we  need  not  be  in  much  pain  far  the 
sound  of  tt  in  words  of  this  termination, 
where  the  final  r  brings  all  the  unacccnt- 
ed  vowels  to  the  same  level;  that  is,  to 
the  short  sound  of  tt.--See  Principles,  No. 
418. 
To  Honour,  6n'nfir.  v.  a.  (314).    To 
reverence,  to  regard  with  veneration ;  to 
dignify,  to  raise  to  greatness. 
Honourable,  6n'ndr-d-bl.  a.  Illustri- 
ous, noble;  great,  magnanimous,  gene- 
rous;  conferring  honour;  accompanied 
with  tokens  of  honour;  without  taint, 
without  reproach ;  honest,  without  inten- 
tion of  deceit;  equiUble. 
Honourablenbss,    .  6n'n^r-&-bl-n^s* 

s.  Enunence,  magnificence,  generosity. 
Honourably,  6n'n^-i-blfe.  ad.  With 
tokens  of  honour;  ma^animousl^',  gene- 
rously; reputably,  with  exemption  from 
reproach. 
Honourer,  6n'nftr-riir.  s.  (98).  One 
tliat  honours,  one  that  regards  with  vene- 
ration. 
HooD,h6d.  (307).  In  composition  de- 
notes quality,  character,  as  knighthood, 
childhood.    Sometimes  it  is  taken  collec- 
tively, as  brotherhood,  a  confraternity. 
Hood,  htid.  s.    The  upper  cover  of  a 
woman's  head ;  any  thing  drawn  upon  the 
head,  and  wrappnig  round  it ;  a  covcriup^ 
put  over  the  hawk's  eyes;  oniamentai 
fold  that  hangs  down  the  back  of  a  gra- 
'duate. 
To  Hood,  h6d.  v.  a.   To  dress  in  a 
hood;  to  blind  as  with  a  hood;  to  co- 
ver. 
HooDMAN's-BLiND,hWm&nz-bllnd.s. 

A  play  in  which  the  person  hooded  is  to 
catch  anotiier,  and  tell  the  name. 

To  Hoodwink,  hAd'wipk,  v,  a.  To 
blind  with  something  bound  over  the 
eyes ;  to  cover,  to  hide ;  to  deceive,  to 
impose  upon. 

Hoo¥,hduf.  s.(306).  The  hard  horny 
substance  which  composes  the  feet  of 
several  sorts  of  animals. 

Hook,  h66k.  s.  (306).  Any  thing  bent 
$0  as  to  catch  hold ;  the  bended  wire  on 
which  the  bait  U  hung  for  fishes,  and 
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which  produce  hope,  proxnisinj^;  full  of 


a  trap ;  a  sickle  to  reap  com ;  an  iron  to 
seize  the  meat  in  the  caldron  $  an  instru- 
ment to  cut  or  lop  with ;  the  part  of  tlie 
hinge  fixed  to  the  post ;  Hook  or  crook, 
one  way  or  other,  by  any  expedient. 

To  Hook,  h66k.  v.  a.  To  catch 
With  a  hook ;  to  entmp,  to  ensnare :  to 
draw  as  with  a  book  {  to  fasten  as  with 
a  hook^  to  be  drawn  by  force  or /arti- 
fice. 

Hooked,  h66k'M.  a.  (366).  Bent^cur- 
vated. 

HooKEDNEss,  hddk'MrA^s.  s.  State  of 
being  bent  like  a  hook. 

Hooknosed,  h6&k.'n6z'd.  a.  Having 
the  aquiline  nose  rising  in  the  middle. 

Hoop,  h66p.  s.  (306).  Any  thing  cir- 
cular by  which  something  else  is  bound, 
particularly  casks  or  barrels ;  part  of  a 
lady's  db^ss ;  any  thing  circular. 

To  Hoop,  hd6p.  v.  a.  To  bind  or  en- 
close witii  hoops ;  to  encircle,  to  clasp,  to 
surround. 

To  Hoop,  hd6p.  v.  n.  To  shout,  to 
mske  an  outcry  by  way  of  call  or  pur 
suit. 

Hooper,  hWpdr.  s.  (98).  A  cooper, 
one  that  hoops  tabs. 

Hooping-cough,  h66-pfa]g-k6f.  s. 
A  convalsiTe  cough»  so  called  from  its 
noise. 

To  Hoot,  hddt.  v.  n.  (306),  To  shout 
in  oontempt  { to  cry  as  an  owl. 

To  Hoot,  h66t.  v.  a.  To  drive  with 
noise  and  shouts. 

Hoot,  hddt.  s.  Clamour,  shout. 

To  Hop,  h6p.  v.  n.  'lo  jump,  to  skip 
lightly;  to  leap  on  one  leg ;  to  walk  lame- 
ly, or  with  one  leg  less  nimble  than  the 
otlier. 

Hop,  h6p.  s.  A  jump,  a  light  leap;  a 
jump  on  one  leg ;  a  place  where  meaner 
people  dance. 

Hop,  h6p.  s,  A  plant,  the  flowers  of 
which  are  used  in  brewing. 

To  Hop,  h6p.v.a.  To  impregnate  with 
hops. 

Hope,  h6pe.  s.  Expectation  of  some 
good,  an  expectation  mdulged  with 
pleasore ;  confidence  in  a  future  event, 
or  in  tJie  future  conduct  of  any  body? 
that  wiiich  gives  hope;  th^  object  of 
hope. 
To  HoPFv,  hApe.  V.  n.  To  live  in  ex- 
pectation of  some  good ;  to  place  conii- 
dence  in  fut^irity. 
To  loPE,  hope. >•  a.  To  expect  with 
desire. 


hope,  lull  of  expectation  of  success. 

Hopefully,  hdpe'fCd-^.  ad.  In  such  a 
manner  as  to  raise  hope ;  with  hope. 

^[opEFULKEss,  h6pe'f61-nis.  s.  Pro- 
mise of  gfood,  likelihood  to  succeed. 

Hopeless, h6pe'lcs4  a.  ^Vithout  Iiope, 
witliout  pleasing  expectation ;  giving  no 
hope,  promising  nothing  pleasing. 

HopER,  h6'pAr.  s.  (98).  One  that  has 
pleasing  expectations. 

HopiNGi  Y,  h6'ping-l^.  ad.  With  hope, 
with  expectations  of  good. 

Hopper,  ii6p'p6r.  s.  (98).  He  who  hops 
or  jumps  on  one  leg. 

,HoppER,  Iv&p'pAr.  s.  The  box  or  open 
frame  of  wood  into  which  the  corn  k 
put  to  be  ground ;  a  basket  for  carrying 
seed^ 

Hoppers,  h6p'p4r2.  s.  A  kind  of  play 
in  which  the  actor  hops  on  one  leg. 

Horal,  WrlL  a.  Relating  to  the 
hour. 

Horary,  h6V4-r6.  a.  Relating  to  an 
hour ;  continuing  for  an  hour. 

Horde,  h6rdc.  s.  A  clan,  a  migratory 
crew  of  people ;  a  body  of  Tartars. 

Horizon,  hA-ri'zon.  s.  (503).  The  line 
that  terminates  the  view. 

Oji*  This  word  was,  till  of  late  years,  uni- 
versally pronounced,  in  prose,  with  the 
accent  on  the  first  syllable ;  and  Shakes- 
peare, says  Dr.  Johnson,  has  improperly 
placed  it  so  in  verse. 

— "  When  the  morning  sun  shall  raise  bis 

car 
Above  the  borders  of  this  horizon. 
We'll  forwards  towards  to  Warwick  and 
his  mates." 

With  respect  to  the  propriety  of  ihia  pro- 
nunciation it  may  be  observed,  that  there 
is  scarcely  any  tiling  more  agreeable  to 
the  genuine  analogy  of  English  ortlidcpy» 
than  placing  the  accent  on  the  first  sella- 
ble of  a  trisyllable,  when  tlic  middle' syl- 
lable does  not  end  with  a  consonant.  (503). 
But  another  rule  almost  as  constantly 
counteracts  this  analogy- :  when  the  word 
is  perfectly  Latin  or  Greek,  and  the  ac- 
cent is  on  tlie  penultimate,  then  we  ge- 
nerally follow  the  accentuation  a£  those 
languages.  Poets  have  so  ujii^  ersally 
placed  the  accent  on  tlie  second  syllable 
of  this  word,  and  this  pronunciation  has 
so  clr.S8ical  an  air  as  to  render  the  other 
accentuation  vulgar. 

Moaizoj.TAL,  i;6r-^-z6n't^I.  a.  Near 
tlie  horizon ;  par.illcl  to  the  horizon,  on  a 
level. 
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s.  A  kind  of 


ay  (559).— FAte,  fair,  f4JI, 

Horizontally,  h&r*^<B6n't4W.  ad. 
In  a  direction  pairaliel  to  the  horizon. 

HoRN,h6rn.  s.  The  hard  pointed  bodies 
which  ^owon  the  heads  of  some  quadru- 
peds, and  serve  them  for  weapons ;  an  in- 
strument of  wind-musick  made  of  hom ; 
the  extremity  of  the  waxing  or  mining 
moon ;  the  feelers  of  a  snail ;  a  drinking 
cup  made  of  horn ;  antler  of  a  cuckold ; 
Hom  mad)  perhaps  mad  as  a  cuckold. 

HoRNBEAK,  h6m'b6ik  ~ 

lioRNFisH,  h6m'fish 
fish. 

Hornbeam,  himlj^me.  s.  A  tree. 

Hornbook,  hArn'b66k.  s.  The  first 
book  for  children,  covered  with  hom  to 
keep  it  unsoiled. 

Horned,  h6r'n5d.  a.  Furnished  with 
horns. 

Horner,  h6r'niir.  s.  (98).  One  that 
works  in  horn,  and  sells  hom. 

iloRNET,  h6r'n^t.  s.  (99).  A  very  large 
strong  stinging  fly. 

HoRNFOOT,  horn'filit.  s.  Hoofed. 

HoRNowL,  h6m'<i<il.  s.  Akind  of  hom- 
ed owl. 

Hornpipe,  h6m'pipe.  s.  A  dance. 

HoRNSTONE,  h6rn'st6ne«  s.  A  kind  of 
blue  stone. 

HoRNWoRK,  h6m'wArk.  s.  A  kind  of 
angular  fortification. 

Horny,  h6r'n^.  a.  Made  of  hom;  re- 
sembling hom ;  hard  as  hom,  callous. 

iToROGRAPHY,  h6-r6g'gri-fi&.  (518). 
An  account  of  the  hours. 

HoROLv^GE,  h6r'6-16dje.  > 

Horology,  h6-rAl'6-ji.  (518).  J 
An  i^istrumtrt  that  tells  the  hour^  as  a 
clock,  a  watch,  an  hour-glass. 

HoROMETRT,  hA-r6m'e-tr6.  s.  (518). 
The  art  of  measuring  hoiu«. 

Horoscope,  h6r'r6-sk6pe.  s.The  con- 
figiu-ation  of  the  planets  at  the  hour  of 
birth. 

Horrible, h6r'r6-bl.  a.  (160).  Dread- 
ful, terrible,  shocking,  hideous,  enor- 
mous. 

OlJ*  This  word  is  often  pronounced  so  as  to 
confoiuid  the  i  with  «,  as  if  written  hwru- 
ble;  but  this  must  be  avoided  as  coarse 
and  vulgar. 

HoRRiBLENEss,  hAr'r^-bl-n^.  s. 
Dreadfulness,  hideousness,  tenibleness. 

Horribly,  hor'r^-blfe.  ad.  Dreadfully ; 
hideously ;  to  a  dreadful  degree. 

Horrid,  h6r'rid.  a.  Hideous,  dreadful, 
shocking;  rough,  rugged 
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HoRRiDN£8a,h6r^rld-n^.  s.  Hideous- 
ness, enormity. 

HoRRiFiCK,h6r-r!fik.a.  (509).  Caus' 
ing  horrour* 

HoRRisoNous,  li&r-rls'so-^iis.  a* 
Sounding  dreadfully. 

HoRRouR,  h6r'rdr.  s.  (314).  Terror 
mixed  with  detestation;  gloom,  dreari- 
ness ;  in  medicine,  such  a  shuddering  or 
quivering  as  precedes  an  ague-fit ;  a  sense 
of  shuddering  or  shrinking. 

Horse,  h6rse.  s.  A  neighing  quadru- 
ped, used  in  war,  and  draught,  and  carri- 
age ;  it  is  used  in  the  plural  sense,  but 
with  a  singular  termination,  for  horses, 
horsemen,  or  cavalry;  something  on  which 
any  thing  is  supported ;  a  wooden  machine 
which  soldiers  ride  by  way  of  punish- 
ment; joined  to  another  substantive,  it 
signifies  something  large  or  coarse,  as  a 
horse-face,  a  face  of  woich  the  features 
are  large  and  indelicate. 

To  Horse,  h6rse.  v.  a.  To  mount  upon 
a  horse ;  to  carry  one  on  the  back « to  ride 
any  thing;  to  cover  a  mare. 

Horseback,  h6rsVdk.  s.  The  seat  of 
the  rider,  the  state  of  being  on  a  horse. 

HoRSEBEAN,  h6rs'b^ne.  s.  A  small 
bean  usually  given  to  horses. 

Horseblock,  hdrs'blok.  s*  A  block  on 
which  they  cUmb  to  a  horse. 

HoRSEBOAT,h6rsl36te.St  A  boat  used 
in  ferrying  horses. 

Horseboy,  h^s^b&£.  s.  Aboy  employ- 
ed in  dressing  horses,  a  stable-boy. 

HoRS£BREAK£R,h6rs'br4-kib*.s.  One 
whose  employment  ia  to  tune  horses  to 
tlie  saddle. 

HoRSEcHESNUT,  h6rs'tsh^s-n{it,  8.  A 
tree,  the  fruit  of  a  tree. 

HoRSEcouRSER,  h6rs'k6r-sdr.  s.  One 
tliat  runs  horses,  or  keeps  horses  for  the 
race ;  a  dealer  in  horses. 

HoRS£CRAB,h6r8l^rdb.s.Akind  offish. 

HoHSEc  uc  UMBER,  h^rs-k64'kAm-bi(ir. 
8.    See  Cucumber.     A  plant. 

HoRSEDUNG,  bdrs'dAng.  &.  The  excre- 
ment of  horses. 

HoRSEEMMETjh&rs'dm-m^t.  s.  An  ant 
of  a  large  kind. 

Horseflesh,  h6rs'il^sh.  s*  The  flesh 
of  horses. 

Horsefly,  h6rs'f)i.  s.  A  fly  that  stings 
horses,  and  sucks  their  blood. 

HoRSEFOOT,h6rs'{ut.s.  An  herb.  The 
same  with  coltsfoot. 

Horsehair^  h6rs'hikre.  s.  The  hair  of 
horses. 
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UoRSBHEEL,  hArs'h^^l.  s.  An  herb. 

Horselaugh,  hdrs'I&f.  s.  A  loud  vio- 
lent rude  laugh. 

Horseleech,  h^iVlA^teh.  s.  A  great 
leech  that  bites  horses  .•  a  farrier. 

HoRSELiTTER,  h6rs'lU-tAr.  s.  A  car- 

'  riage  hung  upon  poles  between  two 
horses,  on  which  tlie  person  carried  lies 
along. 

Horseman,  h6rs'min.  s.  (88).  One 
skilled  in  riding ;  one  that  sen'es  in  wars 
on  horseback ;  a  rider,  a  man  on  horse- 
backs 

Horsemanship,  h6rs'm^n-shlp.  s« 
The  art  of  riding,  the  art  of  managing  a 
horse. 

Horsematch,  h6rs'matsh.  s.  A  bird. 

Horsemeat,  h6rs'mcte.  s.  Proven- 
der. 

HoRSEMiNTy  hdrs'mint.  s.  A  large 
coarse  mint 

Horsemuscle,  h6rs^mAs*sl.  s.  (405). 
A  large  muscle. 

HoRSEPL  AY,h6rs'pU.s.Coarae,  rough, 
ragged  play. 

HoRSEPoin>,  h6r8'p6nd«  s.  A  pond  for 
horseA. 

Horserace,  h6rsV^be.  s.  Amatchof 
horses  in  running. 

Horseradish,  hte'r4d4sh.  s.  A  root 
acrid  and  biting,  a  species  of  scurvy- 
grass. 

Horseshoe,  h6rs'sh66.  s.  A  plate  of 
iron  nailed  to  the  feet  of  horses;  an 
herb. 

Horsestealer,  h6rs'stWAr.  s,  A  tliief 
who  takes  away  horses. 

Horsetail,  b6rs'tAle.  s.  A  plant. 

HoRSETONGVE,  h6rs't<ing.  s.  An 
herb. 

Horseway,  hdrsVi.  s.  A  broad  way 
by  which  horses  may  travel. 

HoRTATioN,  h6r-t4'shi*in.  s.  The  act 
of  elhorting,  advice  or  encouragement  to 
something. 

Hortative,  h^r't^-Uv^  s.  Exhorta- 
tion, precept  by  whidi  one  incites  or  ani- 
mates. .. 

Hortatory,  h6r'ti-tar-*.  a.  (512). 
Encouraging,  animating,  advising  to 
any  thing.  For  the  last  o  See  Domes- 
tick. 

Horticulture,  hAr't^-kiil-tshiire.  s. 
The  art  of  cultivating  gardens. 

Hortulam,  h6r'tshvi-l&n.  a.  (461). 
Belonging  to  a  earden. 

HosAKKA,  h6-zan'nd.  s.  (92).  An  ex- 
chpnation  of  praise  to  God. 
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Hose,  h6ze.  s.  Breeches;  stockings, 
covering  for  the  legs. 

Hosier,  hA'zhCir.  s.  (283).  One  who 
sells  stockings. 

Hospitable,  h68'p^-t&-bl.  a.  Giving 
entertainment  to  strangers,  kind  to  stran- 
gers. 

Hospitably,. h6s'p^-t^-bl6.  ad.  With 
kindness  to  strangers. 

Hospital,  6s'p^-til.  s.  (394^.  A  place 
built  for  the  reception  of  the  sick,  or  sup- 
port of  the  poor ;  a  place  for  shelter  or 
entertainment. 

Hospitality,  h6s-pi-t&r^-t^.  s.  The 
practice  of  entertaining  strangers. 

Host,  h6st.  s.  One  who  gives  enter- 
tainment to  another ;  tlie  landlord  of  an 
inn;  an  army,  numbers  assembled  for 
war;  any  great  number;  the  sacrifice  of 
the  mass  in  the  Roman  Church. 

To  Host,  h^t.  v.  n.  To  take  up  enter- 
tainment ;  to  encounter  in  battle ;  to  re- 
view a  body  of  men,  to  muster. 

Hostage,  h6s'tije.  s.  (90).  One  given 
in  pledge  for  security  of  performance  of 
conditions. 

Hostel,  hA-;51'  s.  A  genteel  inn. 

IC^  This  word  is  now  universally  pro- 
nounced and  written  witliout  the  #. 

Hostelry,  h6't^l-r^.  The  same  as 
HosteL 

Hostess,  h6st'^s.  s.  A  female  host,  a 
woman  tliat  gives  entertainment. 

Hostess-ship,  h6st'5s-shlp.  s.  The 
character  of  an  hostess. 

Hostile,  h6s'tH.  a.  (140).  Adverse, 
opposite,  suitable  to  an  enemy. 

Hostility,  h6s-tir^-ti.  s.  The  prac- 
tices of  an  open  enemy,  open  war,  oppo- 
sition in  war. 

Hostler,  6s'liir.  s.  (394)  (472).  One 
who  has  the  care  of  horses  at  an  inn. 

Hot,  h6t.  a.  Having  the  power  to  ex- 
cite tlie  sense  of  heat,  fiery;  lustful, 
lewd ;  ardent,  vehement  eager,  keen  in 
desire ;  piquant,  acrid. 

Hotbed,  hot'bM.  s.  A  bed  of  earth 
made  hot  by  the  fermentation,  of  dung. 

HoTBRAiNED,  hAtVinU  a.  (359). 
Violent,  vehement,  furious. 

HoTQocKLEs,h6t-k6k'kl2.s.  (405).  A 
child's  play,  in  which  one  covers  his  eyes, 
and  guesses  who  strikes  him. 

HoTHE  ADBD,h6t'hW-cd.  a.Vehement, 
violent,  passionate. 

Hothouse,  hot'hdise-  s.  A  bagnio,  a 
place  to  swoat  and  cup  in ;  a  hoHse  in 
which  tender  plants  are  raised  and  pre- 
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07*  (559).— Fite,  ar,  fill,  ftt;-^m^  mit 

ft^rved  for  the  inclemency  of  the  wet- 
ther,  and  in  which  fruits  are  matured 

.    early. 

Hotly,  h6t'l^.  ad.  With  heat ;  violent- 
ly, vehemently;  lustfully. 

HoTMouTHED,  h6t'in66TH'd.  a.  Head- 
Strong-,  ungovernable. 

H0TNE8S9  h6t'n6&.  s.  Heat)  violence^ 
fury. 

Hotchpotch,  bodjc'podje,  s.  A  min- 
gled hash,  a  mixture.  , 

Hotspur,  h6t'sp4r.  s.  A  man  violent, 
passionate,  precipitate,  andheady^  akind 
of  pea  of  speedy  growth. 

HoTSPURRED,h6t'spAr'd.a.  (359).  Ve- 
hement, rash,  heady. 

Hove,  b6ve.  The  preterit  of  Heave. 

Hovel,  h6v'U.s.  (99).  A  shed  open  on 
the  sides,  and  covered  overhead ;  a  mean 

.    habitation^  a  cotUge. 

Hoven,  hi'v'n.  Part,  passive.  (103). 
Raised,  swelled,  tumefied. 

To  Hover,  hAv'Cir.  v.  n.  (165).  To 
hang  fluttering  in  the  air  over  head  ?  to 
wander  about  one  place. 

^CJ*  The  first  syllable  of  this  word  is  pro- 
nounced by  Mr.  Sheridan,  Mr.  Scott,  and 
Mr.  Perry,  so  as  t<>  rhyme  with  the  first 
of  Novel  §  but  Dr.  Kcnrick,  Mr.  Elphin- 
ston,  and  W.  Johnston^  make  it  rb}7ne 
%vitli  the  first  of  co^oer^  iosxr,  &c.  The 
l^t  is,  sn  my  opinion,  tlie  most  cor- 
»  rect. 

HouoH,  h6k.  s.  (392).  The  lower  part 
of  the  thigh. 

To  Hough,  hok.  v.  a.  (392).  To  ham- 
string,  to  disable  by  cutting  the  sinews  of 
tlie  ham;  to  cut  up  with  an  hough  or 
hoe. 

HouND^  h^^ind.  s.  (313).  A  dog  used 
in  the  chase. 

To  Hound,  h6find.  v.  a.  To  set  on  the 
chase  1  to  hunt,  to  pursue. 

H0UNDFISH9  hododTlsh.  s.  Aikind  of 
fish. 

HouNDSTONGUE,  h6(indz^t)!bg.  8.  A 
plant. 

»Hour,  6(ir.-8.  (394)  (3 1 3).  The  twenty- 
fourth  part  of  a  natural  day,  the  space  of 
8ix«|rnunutes ;  a  particular  time ;  the  time 
as  marked  by  the  clock. 

JIovRGLAss,  ddr'glHS.  8.  A  glass  filled 
with  sand,  which,  running  through  a  nar- 
row hole,  mai'ks  the  time. 

Hourly,  6ir'i^.  a.  Happening  or  done 
every  hour,  frequent,  often  repeated. 

PouRLY,  odr^^.  ad.  Every  hour,  fre- 
quently. 


HouRPLATE,  ^dr'plite.  ai  The  dfaU 
the  plate  on  which  the  hours  pobited  by 
the  hand  of  a  clock  are  inscribed. 

House,  hddse.  s.  (3 1 3).  A  place  where* 
in  a  man  lives,  a  place  of  human  «bode ; 
any  place  of  abode ;  places  in  which  relL- 
gious  or  studious  persons  Uve  in  com- 
mon ;  the  manner  of  li'ring,  the  table  » 
station  of  a  planet  in  the  beavensj  astro* 
logically  considered ;  family  of  ancestors, 
descendants,  and  kindred,  race ;  a  body  of 
the  parliament,  the  lords  or  commons  col- 
lectively considered. 

To  Housi:,  h6Aze,  ▼.  a,  (437).  To  har- 
bour, to  admit  to  residence  {  to  ahelter » 
to  keep  under  a  roof. 

To  House,  hd^ze.  v,  n.  To  take  shelter, 
to  keep  the  abode,  to  reside,  to  put  into  a 
house ;  to  have  an  astiological  station  in 
the  heavens. 

HousEHREARBR,  h^ds'brd'kAr.  s. 
Burglar,  one  who  makes  his  way  into 
houses  to  steal. 

Housebreaking,  h6ikB^r4-klng.  s. 
Burglary. 

HcrusEDOG,  h6^s'd6g.  s«  A  masUff* 
kept  to  guard  the  house. 

Household,  h6{ls^h6ld.  ^  A  family 
living  together;  family  life,  domettick 
managrement ;  it  is  used  in  the  manner  of 
an  adjective,  to  signify  domestick,  be*- 
longing  to  the  family. 

03*  This  word  is  sometimes  corruptly  spelt 
without  the  final  e  in  hwiCi  and  by  the 
economy  of  typography,  the  t  being  join- 
ed to  the  A,  the  word  is  often  cotmptly 
pronounced  as  if  written  havi'*hold, — Se^ 
Falsehood  and  Hogshead. 

Householder,  hiAs'hAl-dJir.  s.  Mas- 
ter of  a  family- 

HOUSEHOLDSTUFF,  hdlisni&ld-St^f.   S. 

Furniture  of  any  house,  otensils  conveni- 
ent for  a  family. 

Housekeeper,  h6{^s1&£i^pfdr.  s- 
householder,  master  of  a  family;  one 
who  lives  much  at  home ;  a  woman  ser- 
vant that  b^  care  of  afamily»  and  super- 
intends the  servants. 

Housekeeping,  hdtis'k^^p-lng.  a.  Do- 
mestick,  useful  to  a  &mily, 

HousEKEEPi  NO,  h6{is1e^^p^ing.  s.  The 
provisions  for  a  family ;  hospitality,  liberal 
and  plentiful  table. 

HousEL,  h6ti'z^l.  s.  The  Holy  Eucha- 
rist   Obsolete. 

ToHoisEL,  h6(i'z^l.  v.  a.  To  give  op 
receive  tlie  Eucharist.    Obsolete. 

HousELEEK,  h6((s'U^k..  9*    A  plant* 
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HousiXE8S,h6{i2a^.  s.(467).  With- 
out »bode»  wanting'  habitation. 
HoasBMAiD,  hd^s'in^dc.  s.    A  mud 

employed  to  keep  the  house  clean. 
HousERooM^6(ls'rd6in.s.(467).-Place 

in  a  house. 
HousESNAiL,  h66s'snille*  s.    A  kind 

of  snul. 
HousRWARMiKG,  h^iis^wlir-inlng.    s. 

A  feast  or  roerrymaking  upon  going  into 

a  new  house. 
Housewife,  hAz'wif.  s.  (U4).    The 

mistress  of  a  family ;  a  female  economist ; 

one  skilled  in.  female  business. 
Housewifely,  hfiz'wif-1^.  a.   Skilled 

in  the  acts  of  becoming  a  housewife. 
Housewifely,  htiz'wlf-I^.  ad.    With 

the  economy  of  a  housewife. 
Housewifery,  hdzVif-^r6.    s.     Do- 

mestickor  female  business,  management, 

female  economy. 
Housing,  ho^'zlng.  s.    Cloth  origin 

ally  used  to  keep  off  dirt,  now  added  to 

saddles  as  ornamental. 
How,  h6&.  ad.  (223).    In  what  man 

ncr,  to  what  deg^e';  for  what  reason, 

from  what  -cause ;  by  what  means,  in 

wliat  state ;  it  is  used  in  a  sense  marking* 

proportion  or  correspondence ;  it  is  much 

used  in  exclamation. 
How  BEIT,  h66-b^'it«   ad.     Neverthe- 
less, notwithstanding,  yet,  however.  Not 

now  in  us£ 
How  d'ye,  hdti'd^'Y^p     How  do  ye? 

In  what  state  is  your  health. 
However,  h6^-^vVdr.  ad.     In  what- 
soever manner,  in  whatsoever  degree ; 

at  all  events,  happen  what  will,  at  least ; 

nerertheless,  notwithstanding,  yet 
To  UowL,  h6iil.  v.  n.  (223).     To  cry 

as  a  wolf  or  dog ;  to  utter  cries  in  dis- 
•  tress;  to  s]3eak  with  a  belluine  cry  or 

tone ;  it  is  used  poetically  of  any  noise 

loud  and  horrid. 
Howl,  hoAl*  s.    The  cry  of  a  wolf  or 

dog ;  the  cry  of  a  human  being  in  horrour. 
Howsoever,  hAft-s6-ev'vilr.    ad*     In 

what  manner  soever  -,  althot^h. 
-  Hoy,  li66.  s.  (329).     A  large  boat, 

sometimes  with  one  deck. 
HuBfiUfi,  hiib1>(il).  s.  .  A  tumult,  a 

rioL 
HucKABAcIc,  hdk^i-b^k.  s.     A  kind 

of  linen  on  whidh  the  figures  are  raised. 
HncRLEB^^K]^k'ki-b4kt.a.  Crook- 
ed in  th*  shoulders. 
HucKLEQONE,  hv^k'kl-bine.  s.      The 

hip-bone. 
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Huckster,  hAks'tdr.  (98).    >       ^ 

HucFSTERER,  hiiks'tir-flr.  5^-  ^^ 
who  sells  goods  by  retail,  or  in  small 
quanthies  ;  a  trickish  mean  fellow. 

To  Huckster,  hiiks'tAr.  v. n.  1  o  deal 
in  petty  bargpdus. 

To  Huddle,  hdd'dl.  v.  a.  (405).  To 
dress  up  close  so  as  not  to  be  discovered, 
to  mobble ;  to  be  put  on  carelessly  in  a 
hurry ;  to  cover  up  in  haste ;  to  perform  in 
a  hurry ;  to  throw  togetlier  in  confusioni 

To  Huddle,  hAd'dl.  v.  n.  To  come 
in  a  croud  or  huny. 

Huddle,  hAd'dl.  s.  (405).  Crowdt 
tumult,  confusion. 

Hue,  hi.  s.  (335).  Colour,  die;  a 
clamour,  a  legal  pursuit  It  is  commonly 
joined  vrith  07,  as  to  raise  a  Jffue  and  Cry 
after  a  robber. 

Huff,  hAf.  s.    Swell  of  sudden  anger. 
To  Huff,  hAf.  ▼•  a.     To  swell,  to 

l^uff;  to  hector,  to  treat  with  insolence 

and  aiTOgance. 

To  Huff,  hikf.  v.  a.  To  Muster,  to 
storm,  to  bounce. 

Huffish,  htifflsh.  a.  Arrogant,  in- 
solent, hectoring. 

Huffishly,  hAffish-Ie»  ad.  With 
arrogant  petulance. 

Huffish ^Lss,  hATflsh-n^s.  s.  Petu- 
lance,  arroeance,  noisy  bluster. 

To  Hug,  hOg.  v.  a.  To  press  close 
in  an  embrace  ;  to  fondle,  to  treat  with 
tenderness  ;  to  hold  fast. 

Hug,  hdg.  s.     Close  embrace. 
Huge,  huje.  a.   Vast,  immense  ;  great 

even  to  deformity. 
Hugely,  huje'l^.    ad.     Immensely, 

enormously ;  greatly,  very  much. 
Hugeness,  h^je'n^s.  s.     Enormous 
i     bulk,  greatness. 

Huggermugger,   hfig'g^r-mft|2:-g<ir. 

s.    Secrecy,  by-place.     A  cant  word- 
Hulk,  hAlk.  s.     The  body  of  a  shipf 

any  thing  bulky  and  unwieldy. 
Hull,  h&l.  s.    The  husk  or  jptegit- 

ment  of  any  thing,  the  outer  Q^rertngs 

the  body  of  a  ship,  the  hulk. 

Hully,  hum.  a.  Husky,  full  of  hulls. 
To  Hum,  h6m.  v.  a.    To  make  the 

moise  of  bees ;  to  make  anjnarticuUte  and 
buzzing  sound ;  to  pause  in  speaking  and 
supply  the  interval  with  an  audible  emis- 
sion  of  brealb  ;  to  sing  low  ;  to  applaud. 
Approbation  was  oonunonly  expressed  in 
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publick  assemblies  by  ahum,  about  a 
century  ago.  ' 

03*  «  But  when  from  thence  the  hen  he 
draws, 
"  Amaz'd  spectators  hum  applause."    • 
Gay*9  Fable  of  the  jugglers. 

There  is  avulgar  sense  of  this  word,  which, 
though  it  l>as  not  found  a  place  in  any 
Dictionarj',  has  perhaps  as  good  a  title 
to  it  as  Batnboozley  witli  which  it  is 
synonymous. 

Hum,  liim.  s.  The  noise  of  bees  or 
insects;  the  noise  of^austlinp  crowds: 
any  low  dull  noise  ;  a  pause  with  an  arti- 
culate soimd ;  an  expression  of  i^plause. 

Hum,  h^m.  interject.  A  sound  im- 
plying doubt  and  deliberation. 

Human,  hi'min.  a.  (88).  Having  the 
qualities  of  a  man. 

Humane,  iiA'mine'.  a.  Kind,  civil, 
benevolent,  good-natured. 

Humanely,  h6-m4ne'l^.  ad.  Kindly, 
with  good  natiu-e. 

Humanist,  h^'mi-nlst.  s.  A  philo- 
loger,  a  grammarian. 

Humanity,  hu-mdn'i-tfe.  s.  The  na- 
tive of  man ;  humanldnd,  the  collective 
body  of  mankind ;  kindness,  tenderness  ; 
pliifology,  grammatical  studies. 

To  Humanize,  hu'mun-ize.  v.  a.    To 

.  soften,  to  make  susceptive  of  tenderness 
or  benevolence. 

Humankind,  hu-m&n-kyind'.  9.  The 
race  of  man. 

Humanly,  hd'min-l^.  ad.  After  the 
notions  of  men;  kindly,  with  goodnature. 

Humbirb,  hdm'bCird.  s.  The  hum- 
ming bird. 

Humble,  Amlil.  a.  (394)  (405).  Not 
proud,  modest, ^not  arrogant;  low,  not 
high,  not  great. 

To  Humble,  iim!h\.  v.  a.  To  make 
humble,  to  make  submissive  j  to  crush,  to 
break,  to  subdue ;  to  make  to  condescend ; 
to  bring  down  from  an  hei(^t. 

HuMBLEBEE,Am'bl-b66.  a.  A  buzzing 

I  wild  bee  ;  an  herb. 

Humbleness,  um^bl-n^s.  s.  Hiunili- 
ty,  absence  of  pride. 

Humbler,  limlJl-iir.  s.  (98).  One 
that  humbles  or  subdues  himself  or 
others. 

Humblemouthed,  tun1)l-m6{iTH*d. 
a.    MUd,  meek. 

Humbleplant,  (^m^l-pldnt.  s.  A 
species  of  sensitive  plant 

Humbles/ AmTiIz.  s.  (405).  Entrails 
of  a  deer- 


Humbly,  tim'U^.  ad.  Witb  humiltty ; 
without  elevation. 

Humdrum,  hJim'drAm.  a.  Dull,droii- 
ish,  stupid. 

To  Humect,  h^-m^kt'.  ^  v  a 

To  Humectate,  hti-m^k'titc.  $ 
To  wet,  to  moisten.    Little  used. 

Humegtation,  hiLl-mdk-ti'shCin.  s» 
The  act  of  wetting,  moistening. 

HuMERAL,hti'm^-ral.a.  Belonging  to 
the  shoulder. 

HuMiD,hu'mid.a.  Wet, moist, watery. 

Humidity,  hu-mid'6-t^.  s.  Mdsture, 
or  the  power  of  wetting  dlher  bodies. 

Humiliation,  hA-mll-i-A'shAn.  s. 
Descent  from  greatness,  actof  humility  j 
mortification,  external  expression  of  sin 
and  unworthiness  ;  abatement  of  pride. 

Humility,  W-mll'^-tA.  s.  Freedom 
from  pride,  modesty,  not  arrogance  ;  act 
of  submissioa 

Hum  M  E  B,  hilm'milr.  s*  One  that  hums. 

Humoral,  yu'mo-rdl.  a.  (88)  (394). 
Proceeding  from  humours. 

Humorist,  yii'mtir-lst.  s.  One  who 
conducts  himself  by  his  own  fancy,  one 
who  gratifies  his  own  humour. 

(Ijr*  This  word  is  often,  though  improper- 
ly, used  for  a  jocular  person. 

Humorous,  yii'mfir-ds.  a.  (314).  Full 
of  grotesque  or  odd  imaees ;  ci^iricioQs, 
irregular ;  pleasant,  jocular. 

Humorously,  yi'mur-fis-l^  ad.  Mer- 
rily, jocosely ;  with  ci^ce,  with  whim. 

Hu  mohousness,  y  <i'mAr-<is-n6s«  s* 
Fickleness,  capricious  levity. 

HuMORsoME,yCi'mdr-sAm.a:  Peevish, 
petulant ;  odd,  humorous. 

Humorsomely,  yiu'mdr-sdm-W.  ad. 
Peevishly,  petulantly. 

Humour,  yti'milir.  s.  (314)  (394). 
Moisture ;  the  different  kinds  of  moistiffe 
in  man's  body ;  general  turn  of  temper  of 
mind ;  present  disposition ;  grotesque 
imagery, jocularity,  merriment ;  diseased 
or  morbid  disposition  ;  petulance,  pee- 
vishness ;  a  trick,  caprice,  whim,  predo- 
minant inclination. 

To  Humour,  yCi'mftr.  v.  a.  To  grati- 
fy, to  sooth  by  compliance,  to  fit,  to  com- 
ply witb. 

Hump,  h5mp.  s.     A  crooked  back. 

Humpback,  h^impTjuk.  s.  Crooked 
back,  high  shoulders. 

Humpbacked, hilmpTjakt.  a.  Having 
a  crooked  back. 
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•To  Hunch,  hdnsh.  v,  a.    To  strike  .or 

punch  with  the  fists ;  to  crook  the  back. 
Hunchbacked,  h{insh1)ikt.  a.  (359)« 

Having  a  crooked  back. 
Hundred,  hfin'drM,  or  hiin'dArd.  a. 

Consisting  often  multiplied  by  ten. 
(fy  Tlus  word  has  a  solemn  and  a  collo- 
quial pronunciation.     In  poetry  and  ora- 
tory, the  first  mode  is  best;  on  other 

occasions,  the  last 
Hundred,  liAn'drM.  s.  (417).     The 
number  often  multiplied  by  ten  ;  a  com- 
pany or  body  consisting  of  an  hundred ;  a 
canton  or  division  of  a  county,  consisting 

originally  of  tithings. 
Hundredth,  hdn'dr^d^A.  a.   The  or- 
dinal of  an  hundred. 
Hung,  hAng.    The  preterit  and  part. 

pass,  of  Hang. 
Hunger,  htmg'^Ar.  s.  (409).    Desire 
•   ofibod,  the  pain  feH  from  fastijig ;  any 

violent  desire. 
To  Hunger,  hilng'gAr.v.n.  (98).  To 

feel  the  pain  of  hunger ;  to  desire  with 

great  ei^emess. 
Hunger  BIT,  htog'gdr-blt.  > 

Hungerbitten,  h(ing'giir-bh-t*n.   5 

a.    (103).      Pained  or  weakened  with 

hunger. 
Huncerly,  hAn'giW^.  a.     Hungry 

in  want  of  noiurishmcnt. 
Hunger LY,  hiing'gdr-Id.  ad.     With 

keen  appetite. 
.Hunger starved,    hAng'giir-stirv'd. 

a.   Starved  with  hunger,  pinched  by  want 

of  food. 
Hungered,    hftng'g^r'd.     a^    (359> 

Pinched  by  want  of  food. 
Hungrily,  h^ig'gr6-16.  ad.      With 

keen  appetite. 
Hungry,  hdng'gr^.  a.    Feeling  pain 

irom  want  of  food ;  not  fat,  not  fruitful, 

not  prolifick,  greedy. 
Hunks,  hdngks.  s.     A  covetous  sor- 
did wretch,  a  miser. 
To  Hunt,  hint.  v.  a.    To  chase  wild 

animals ;  to  pursue,  to  follow  close  ;  to 

search  for ;  to  director  manage  hounds  in 

the  chase. 
To  Hunt,  hftnt.  y.  n.     To  follow  the 

chase  ;  to  pursue  or  search. 
Hunt,  hftnt.  s.    A  pack  of  hounds ;  a 

chase  ;  pursuit. 
Hunter,  hiin'tdr.  s.   One  who  chases 

animals  for  pastime  ;  a  dog  that  scents 

game  or  beasts  of  prey. 
IIuNTiNGuoRN,  h4n'tlng-h6m.  a.    A 

bugle,  a  horn  used  to  cheer  the  hounds 
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Huntress,  hAn^trds.  s.  A  woman 
that  follows  the  chatfe. 

Huntsman,  hdnts'min.  s.  (88).  One 
who  delights  in  the  chase  j  the  servant 
whose  office  it  Is  to  mailage  the  chase. 

HuNTSMANSHip,  h(ints'mdn-shlp.  g. 
The  qualifications' of  a  hunter. 

Hurdle,  hfir'dl.  s.  (405),  A  texture 
of  sticks  woven  together. 

HuRDSjhtlrdz.  s.  The  refuse  of  hemp 
or  (lax. 

To  Hurl,  hfirl.  v.  a.  To  throw  with 
violence,  to  drive  impetuously  ;  to  utter 
with  vehemence ;  to  play  at  a  kind  of 
game. 

Hurl,  h(irl.  s.  Tumult,  riot,  com- 
motion ;  a  kind  of  game. 

Hurl  BAT,  hArrb^t«  s.     Whirlbat. 

Hurler,  hArKir.  s.  One  that  plays 
at  hurlinff. 

HuHLY,hara*.  > 

Hurlyburly,  hi£irl£4)^-l^.  3  ' 
mult,  commotion,  bustle. 

Hurricane,  htlir'r^-k4n.   >         *     . 

HuRRicAN0,h4r.ri-kA'n6. 5  »•  -^  ^^- 
lent  stoim,  such  as  is  often  experienced 
in  the  eastern  hemisphere. 

To  Hurry,  hAr'rd.  v.  a.  To  hasten, 
to  put  into  precipitation  or  confusion. 

To  Hurry,  hdr'r^.  v.  n.  To  move  on 
with  precipitation. 

Hurry,  hflLr'r*.  s.  Tumult,  precipi- 
tation, commotion,  haste. 

To  Hurt,  Mn.  v.  a.  Preter.  I  Hurt; 
Part.  pass.  I  have  hurt.  To  mischief,  t# 
harm  ;  to  wound,  to  pain  by  some  bodily 
harm. 

Hurt,  hfirt.  s*  Harm,  mischief; 
wound  or  bruise. 

HuRTER,  hdit'dr.  s.  One  that  does 
harm. 

Hurtful,  hfirt'ftd.  a.  Mischievous 
pernicious. 

HuRTFULLY,  h^'fiil-^.  ad.  Mis- 
chievously, perniciously. 

HuRTFULNEss,  h(irt'fU-n^8.  s.  Mis- 
chievousness,  peniiciousness. 

To  Hurtle,  hir'U.  v.  n.  (405).  T© 
skirmish,  to  run  against  any  thing,  to 
jostle. 

HuRTLEBERRY,  hftr'tl-b^r-6.  s.  Bil- 
berry. 

Hurtless,  hdrt^ds.  a.  kinocent, 
harmless,  innoxious,  doing  no  harm ;  re- 
ceiving no  hurt. 

tluuTLEssLY,  hdrtl^s-l^.  ad.  With- 
out harm. 
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Hi/RTL£SSNESS>  hArt'lds-n^s.  s.  Free- 
dom from  any  pernicious  quality. 

HuslQAND,  hfiz^dnd.  «.  (88).  The 
correlative  to  'wife,  a  roan  married  to 
a  \lroman ;  the  male  of  animals ;  an  eco- 
nomist, a  man  that  knows  and  practises 
the  methods  of  finicality  and  profit;  a 
farmer. 

To  HusBAKD,htiz'bftnd.  v.  a.  To  sup- 
ply with  an  husband;  to  mana^  with 
frug^it)' ;  to  till,  to  cultivate  the  ground 
with  proper  mauag-ement. 

HusBANDL£ss«  hw b^nd-l^s.  a.  With- 
out a  husband. 

Husbandly,  hds-b^d-l^.  a*  Frugal, 
Uirifty. 

HusBAjTDMAN,  h(kz'b^d-m&n.  s.  One 
who  works  in  tillage. 

HusBAKDRT,  h^z'bil^n-dr^.  s.  Tillage, 
manner  of  cultivatinfj^  land  j  tbrifl,  fru- 
gality, parsimony  I  care  of  domestick  af- 
taira. 

Hush,  htish.  interject.  Silence !  be  still  I 
no  noise  \ 

Hush,  hiisli.  a.  StiU,  sileiit,  quiet. 

To  Hush,  hfish.  v.  a.  To  still,  to  si- 
lence, to  quiet,  to  appease. 

HusHMONBY,  htish'm^in-^.  s.  A  bribe 
to  hinder  information. 

Husk,  hiEisk.  s.  The  outmost  integu- 
ment of  some  sorts  of  fruit. 

To  Husk,  h5sk«  v.  a.  To  strip  off  the 
outward  integument 

Husked,  h^Ls'kM.a.  (366).  Bearing  in 
husk,  covered  vnih  a  hu^k. 

Husky,  hi!is'k^«  a.  Abounding  in 
husks. 

HussY,  hftz'zi.  s.  A  sorry  or  bad  wo- 
man. 

Hustings,  h(is'tlngz.  s.  A  council,  a 
court  held. 

To  Hustle,  his'sl.  v.  a.  (472).  To 
shake  togetiier. 

Huswife,  hdz'zif.  s.  (144).  A  bad  ma- 
nager, a  sorry  woman;  an  economist,  a 
thrifty  woman. 

To  Huswife,  hiiz'zlf.  v.  a.  To  manage 
with  economy  and  frugalit}^ 

HuswiFERY,  hAz'zif-rfi.  s.  Manage- 
ment good  or  bad;  management  of  rural 
business  committed  to  women. 

Hut,  hdt.  s.  A  poor  cottage. 

Hutch,  hj&tsh.  s.  A  com  chest. 

To  Hu;^)  hikz.  v.  n.  To  buzz,  to  mur- 
iBun 

Huzza,  hdz-zV.  interject.  (174).  A 
shout,  a  cry  of  acclamation. 


To  Huzza,  h(lz-^4^  v.  a.  To  utter  ac- 
clamation. 
To  Huzza,  h6z«z&^  v.  a.  To  receive 

with  acclamation. 
Hyacinth,  hi'4-sln^A«  s.  A  plant;  a 

kind  of  precious  stone. 
Hyacinthine,  hi-a-sin'/Aki.  a«  (140). 

Made  of  liyacinths. 
Hyades,  hj'4d£z.         >        a    ^. 
HYADS,hi'&dz.(l86).  5  *-AWaterjr 

constellation. 
Hyaline,  hi'&-Hn.  a.  (150).    Glassy, 

crystalline. 
EiYBRiDous,  hib'br^-dds.  a.  Begotten 

between  animals  of  different  species; 

pixKluced  from  plants  of  different  kinds. 
Hydatides,  hl-dit'i-d^.    s.    (1«7), 

Little  transparent  bladders  of  water  in 

any  part,  most  common  in  di*op5ical  per- 
sons. 
Hydra,  hi'dri.  s.  A  monster  with  ma- 
ny heads  slain  by  Hercules. 
HYDaAGOGUES,hi'drd-g6gz.  s.  (18f). 

Such  medicines  as  occasion  the  discharge 

of  watery  humours. 
Hydraulical,  hi-drkw'l^-k^.  ^ 
Hydraulick,  hi-driw'llk.         > 

Relating  to  tlie   conveyance  of  water 

through  pipes. 
HYDRAULICKS,hl-ddlw'Ilks.  s.  (187). 

The  science  of  conveying  water  tiinmgk 

pipes  or  conduits. 
Hydrocele,  hi'dr6-s^le.  s.  (180).  A 

watery  rupture. 
Hydrocephalus,  hi-drt-sif%-l6s.  s. 

A  dropsy  in  the  head. 
Hydroorapher,  hi-cWg^gri-ffir.  s. 

One  who  draws  maps  of  the  sea. 
Hydrography,    hi-dr6g'gr4-f(&.     s. 

(518).  Description  of  the  waterjpart  of 

tlie  terraqueous  globe. 
HYDR0MANCY,hi'drA-in4n-s*.s.(519). 

Prediction  by  water. 
Hydrojuel,  hi'di*6.mSl.  s,  (180).  Ho- 
ney and  water- 
Hydrometer,    hi-dr&m'm^-t&r.      s. 

(518).     An  instrument  to  measure  the 

extent  of  water. 
H  tdromf.tr  Y,  hi-dr6m'm6-tr^.  s.  The 

act  of  measuring  tlie  extent  of  water. 
HYDROPHOBiA,hi«<ir&-f6'b£4.s. Dread 

of  water. 
:J'  I  have  differed  from  Mr.  Sheridan  in  the 

accentuation  of  this  word ;  for  my  rea- 
sons, see  Cyclopedia,    Dr.  Kenrick,  X^T 
'    Ash,  Mr.  Scbtt,  Mr.  Perry,  Mr.  Buchan* 

an,  Mr.  £ntick»  Mr.  idarclay,  and  Or. 
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tiAMte  accent 
Htdaopigal,  hMr6p'pi6-k&l. 
Htdropick,  hl-dr6p'pik.  ^ 

Dropsical,   diseased  with  eitravasated 

water.  ^ 

HTDRosTATlcALt  hi-dr6-6t&^^-kdl.  a. 

ReUtiilg  to  Hydrostatieks,  Uugfat  by  hy- 

drostatieks. 
Htorostaticallt,       hi-drA-stdt'^. 

kll-^.  ad.    According  to  hydrosta- 

tl«k8. 
HyUrostaticks,   hl-dr6-9t4t'lk$.    s. 

The  science  of  weighing  fhdda  >  wei^i^h 

ing  bodies  in  fluids. 
Htdroticks,  hi-dr6t'iks«  s.  Purgers 

of  waiter  or  phlegm. 
Htemal,  hti'xndl.  a.   Belonging  to 

winter. 


4'4n.  5 


Htesa,  hM'ni.  i  »•  Anwumallike 

a  wolf. 

HTGROHETERy  hl-gfr6m'mA-tflr.  s. 
(187).  An  instrument  to  measure  the  de- 
grees of  moisture. 

JIygroscope^  hi'gr6-sk&pe.  8.  An  in- 
strument to  show  the  moisture  and  dty 
ness  of  tlie  air«  and  to  measure  and  esti- 
Plate  the  quantity  of  either  extreme. 

^TM,  him.  s.  A  species  of  dog. 

Hyuept,  hKm^n.  s.  The  god  of  oiar- 
riage ;  the  virginal  membrane. 

Hymeneal,  hi-m^-n^'dl. 

Uymenean,  hi*m^-n^ 
marriage  song. 

Hymeneal,  hi-in6-n6'ai.     2         p 

Hymenean,  hi-mi-nd'4n.  J  **  "^' 
taming  to  marriage. 

|C7*  In  tJiese  compounds  of  Ifymen,  Mr. 
Sheridan  has  shortened  the  i  in  the  first 
syllable ;  but  though  I  tliink  this  tendency 
of  the  secondary  accent  to  shorten  the 
vowel  perfectly  agreeable  to  analogy,  yet 
J  has  so  frequently  the  sound  of  the  long  j 
that  it  seems  in  this  case  and  some  others, 
to  counteract  that  tendency,  nor  can  any 
other  reason  be  g^ven  why  the  same  let- 
ter in  hyperbolic^  and  hypercritic  should 
be  long  as  Mr.  Sheridan  has  properiy 
marked:  them.  Dr.  Kenrick,  Mr.  fiucha- 
nan,  and  Mr.  Perry,  by  their  notation, 
seem  of  tlie  same  opinion. 
Hymn,  him.  a.  An  encomiastick  song, 
or  song  of  adoration  to  8<»ne  superior  be- 
ing. 

To  Hymn,  him.  r.  a.  Toprsdseinsong, 

to  worship  with  hymns. 
To  Hymn,  him.  v,  n.  To  sing  aoQ^^  of 

adoration. 
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Hymnicc,  hlm^nlk.  a.  Renting  U 
hjfitans. 

Hymning,  hWnhig.  p.  a,  (41 1).  Ce- 
lebrating in  hymns. 

To  Hyp,  hip.  v.  a.  To  make  melancho- 
ly, to  dispirit 

Hypallage,  h^*pi1l^g4.  s.  A  figitfe 
by  which  words  change  their  cases  with 
each  other. 

Hyper,  hi'pAr.  %»  Injudiciously  uaed 
by  Prior  for  a  hypercritick. 

Hyperbola,  hi.p^r'b6-l4.  s.  (187).  A 
term  in  mathematicks. 

Hyperbole,  hi.pAr1)6-lA.  s.  (187).  A 
figure  in  rhetorick  by  which  any  thing  ia 
increased  or  diminished  beyond  the  exact 
truth. 

03*  None  of  our  orthdepists  but  Dr.  Johtt. 
son  accent  this  word  on  the  first  syllable  i 
and  that  he  should  do  so  is  the  more  sur- 
prising, as  all  his  poetical  authorities 
adopt  adiiferent  pronunciation : 
HypfrMety  so  daring  and  so  bold, 

"  Disdaining  bounds,  are  yet  by  rules  coa- 
"troUU-  Gra^lk. 

Hyperbolical,  hi-p^r-bAlli-kil.  > 

Hypbrbolick,  hl-pdr-b&nk.  \ 

a.  Belonging  to  the  hvpcrboUj  exagge* 
rating  or  extenuating  beyond  fact. 

Hypeiibolically,  hi-p^r-b6m.k4l- 
\h.  ad.  (509).  In  fonn  of  a  hyperbole  ; 
witli  exaggeration  or  extenuation. 

Hyperboliform,  hi-per-b6ri^.farm. 
a.  Having  the  form,  or  nearly  the  form,  of 
the  h3rperbola. 

Hyperborean,  hi-pir-bi'rMn.  a. 
Northern. 

HYPERCRiTicK,hi.p^r-kritlk.s.Acri- 
tick  exact  or  captious  beyond  use  or  rea- 
son. 

Hypercritical,  hi-p^r-krlt'^-k4l.  a. 
Critical  beyond  use. 

Hyfermbter,  hi.pdr'm*-tAr.  (518J. 
Any  thing  greater  than  the  sUndard  re- 
quires. 

Hypersarcosis,  hl-p5r-»ir.k6'sl8. 
'520).  The  growth  of  fungous  or  proud 
lesh. 

Hyphen,  hi'fdn.  s.  A  note  of  conjunc- 
tion, as  vir-tue,  ever-living. 

Hypnotick,  hip-n6t'ik.  s.  Any  medi-^ 
cine  that  induces  sleep. 

Hypochondres,  hip-6-k.6n'3iirz.  a. 
(415).  The  tvi'o  regions  of  the  belly  con* 
taining  the  liver  and  the  spleen. 

Hypochondriacal,  hip-pA-k&n-dri'- 
d-kil^a.  Melancholy  J  disorder  in  the 
imagination^  producing  meUochaif. 
3G 
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itr  (559),— FAtc,  fir,  aU,  fit;— mi,  tndfr^ptec,  pki;— - 
Hypochondriack,    hip-p6-k6n'dr6 
ak.  s.    One  affected  with  mclancho 


Hypocist,  hlp^6-sist.  s.  An  astringent 
medicine  of  considerable  power. 

Hypocrisy,  h6-p6k'kr6-s^.  s.  (187). 
pisBimulatlon  vfith  regard  .to  the  moral 
or  religious  character. 

Hypocrite,  hip'po-krit.  s.  (\56).  A 
dissembler  in  morality  or  religion. 

Hypocritical,  hlp-p6-krk'lk-k^I.  > 

Hypocritick,  hip-p6-krlt'ik.  j 

a.  Dissembling^  insincere,  appearing  dif- 
ferently from  uic  reality. 

HYP0CRiTicALLy,hlp-pA.krUlk.kil-6. 
ad.  Witli  dissimulation,  without  sinceri- 
ty. 

Hypooastrick,  hlp-6-g4s'trlk.  a. 
Seated  in  the  lower  part  of  the  belly. 

Hypogeum,  hip-6-^^'Am.  (512).  A 
name  which  the  ancient  architects  gave 
to  cellars  and  vaults. 

Hypostasis,  hi.p6s'ti-8ls.  s.  (187). 
Distinct  substance ;  personality;  a  term 
used  in  the  doctrine  of  the  Holy  Trinity. 

Hypostatical,   h!-p6-st4t'^-k4l    a. 

'  Constitutive,  constituent  as  distinct  in< 

gredients ;  personal,  distinctly  personal. 

Hypotenuse,  hi-p6t'A-n6se.  s.  (187). 
The-line  that  subtends  the  right  angle  of 
a  right-angled  triangle,  the  subtense. 

0:j*  Mr.  Sheridan  and  Dr.  Ash  accent  this 
word  on  the  second  syllable ;  but  Dr. 
Johnson,  Dr.  Kenrick,  Mr.  Barclay,  Bai- 
ley, and  Buchanan,  on  the  last.  These  au- 
thorities induced  me,  in  the  first  edition 
of  this  Dictionary,  to  place  the  accent  on 
the  last  syllable ;  but,  upon  farther  inqm- 
ry,  I  found  the  best  usage  decidedly  in' 


favour  of  the  antepenultimate  accent ;  and 
as  the  secondary  accent  is  on  the  second 
syllable  of  the  Latin  Jiypotemua,  this  ac- 
centuation seems  most  agreeable  to  ana- 
logy.—See  Academy  and  Ingompasa- 

BLE. 

Hypothesis,    hlp'p6^A^^-8ls,    or  hl- 
p6rA'^-sls.  s.  ( 1 87).  A  supposition,  a 
system  formed  under  some  principle  not 
proved. 
Hypothetical,  hi-p6-rWt't^     1 

kdl.  (187).  I  a. 

Hypothetick,  hi-p6-M^'tlk.     J 
(187).  Including  a  supposition,  condition- 
al. 
Hypothetic  ALLY,hi-p6-/A&t'ti-k^-*. 
ad.  (187).  Upon  supposition,  conditional- 
Hyssop, hlz'zdp,  or  hi'sflp.  s.  A  plant. 
It  hath  been  a  great  dispute,  whether  th« 
hyssop  commonly  known  is  the  same 
which  is  mentioned  in  the  Scripture. 
G3*  Mr.  Sheridan,  Mr.  Scott,  Mr.  Entick^ 
W.  Johnston,  and  Buchanan,  pronounce 
this  word  ui  the  second  manner;  Dr. 
Kenrick,  Dr.  Ash,  and  Mr.  Peny,  in  the 
first.  To  pronounce  the^  long  before  dou- 
ble *  is  contrary  to  every  rule  in  spelling ; 
and  therefore  if  the  first  mode  be  not  the 
best,  the  orthography  ought  necessarily 
to  be  changed. 
Hysteric  AL,  hls-t^r'r^-kil.         > 
Hysterick,  hls-t^r'rik.  (509).    5  *• 
Troubled  with  fits,  disordered  in  the  re- 
pons  of  the  womb ;  proceeding  from  dis* 
orders  in  the  womb. 
Hystericks,  his-tdr'rlks.   s.   Fits  of 
women,  supposed  to  proceed  from  dis- 
orders in  the  womb. 


I. 


I  1.  Pron.  pergonal.  Oblique  case  Me, 
•*'  J  Plui-al  We ;  Oblique  case  Us.  The  pro- 
noun of  the  first  person.  Myself;  I  is 
more  than  once,  in  Shakespeare,  and 
(Dr.  Jfohnson  might  have  added,  very 
orflen  in  Beaumont  and  Fletcher,)  written 
for  ay  or  yes.-t-See  Principlesr  No.  8. 
105,185. 


13*  It  may  be  remarked  tliat  the  fi«quent 
use  of  this  letter  in  our  old  dramatic  wri- 
ters instead  of  Ay^  is  a  proof  that  our 
ancestors  pronounced  /  much  broader 
than  we  do  at  present,  and  somewhat  ap- 
proaching to  the  sound  it  has  at  this  day 
in  the  north  of  Eiigland.-.-See  Dirtetim.' 
to  Foreigner*  prefixed  to  this  Dictionary. 
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'  To  Jabber,  jib'bdr.  ▼.  n.  (98).  To  talk 
idly,  without  thinkings,  to  chsitter. 

Jabberer,  j4bl)fir-fir.  s«  One  who 
talks  in^culately  or  uiiintelU|^bly. 

Jacent,  ji'sint.  ad.  Lying  at  length. 

Iacinth,  i'4-sln/A.  s.  The  same  with 
hyacinth ;  a  precious  stone. 

Jack,  j4k.  s;  The  diminutive  of  John ; 
the  name  of  instruments  which  supply  the 
j^ace  of  a  boy»  as  an  instrument  to  pull  off 
boots ;  an  engine  which  turns  the  spit ;  a 
young  pike ;  a  cup  of  waxed  leather;  a 
small  bowl  thrown  out  for  a  mark  to  the 
bowlers ;  apart  of  the  musical  instrument 
called  9-  Tirginal  $  the  male  of  some  ani- 
mals; a  support  to  saw  wood  on;  tlie 
colours  or  ensign  of  a  ship ;  a  cunning 
feUow. 

Jack-boot^,  jak-bddts^  s.  Boots  which 
serve  as  armour. 

Jack-pudding,  jik-p^d^dlng.  s.  A 
zany,  a  merry-andre  w. 

Jack-with-a-lantern,  jik'wlxH- 
&-ULn't{^m.  s.  An  ignis  fatuus. 

Jackalemt,  jik-4-l^nt'.  s.  A  simple 
sheepish  fellow. 

Jackal,  jik-k^r.  s.  (406).  A  small 
animal  supposed  to  start  prey  for  the 
iion. 

QCj'  Mr.  Nares  who  5s  an  excellent  judge 
both  of  analogy  and  usage,  says,  tlie  ac* 
.  centuation  of  this  word  upon  the  last  syl- 
lable is  adopted  by  Dr.  Johnson ;  but  it  is 
cert^nly  now  obsolete.  I  am  reluctantly 
of  a  different  opinion,  and  think  Dryden's 
accentuation  the  best : 

•*  Close  by  their  fire-ships  like  JackalU  ap- 
**  pear, 

**  Who  on  their  lions  for  their  prey  at- 
"  lend." 

Jackanapes,  j^'&n-^ps.  s.  A  mon- 
key, an  ape;  a  coxcomb,  an  imperti- 
nent. 

Jackdaw,  jlk-diw\  s^  A  small  species 
of  crow. 

Jacket,  jaklclt.  s.  (99).  A  short  coat, 
fi  close  waistcoat 

jACOBiN£,j^'6-bin.  3.(149).  A  pigeon 
with  a  high  tuft;  a  monk  of  a  particular 
order. 

^d*  In  the  first  edition  of  this  Dictionary 
I  had  n^arked  the  i  in  the  last  sellable  of 
this  word  long.  Since  that  time  there 
has  unfortunately  been  so  much  occasion 
to  pronounce  it,  that  no  doubt  is  left  of 
the  sound  of  the  last  vowel. 

Jactitation,  jik-t^-t&'shAn.  s.  Tos- 
Aingy  motion^  rotftlessneM. 


b^ll  ;.^l]  ;«.p&{ind ; — tfiin^  this. 

Jaculation,  jdk-(i-li'shAn.  s.  The  act 
of  throwing  missile  weapons. 

Jade,  jAde.  s.  A  horse  of  no  spirit,  a 
hired  horse,  a  worthless  nag;  a  sorry 
woman. 

To  Jade,  jide.  v.  a.  To  tire,  to  harass, 
to  dispirit,  to  weaty ;  to  overbear;  to  em- 
ploy in  vile  oflUccs ;  to  ride,  to  rule  with 
tyranny. 

Jadish,  jdMlsh.  a.  Vitious,  bad;  un- 
chaste ;  incontinent. 

To  Jagg,  jig.  v.  a.  To  cut  into  inden- 
tures, to  cut  into  teeth  like  tliose  of  a 
saw. 

Jagg,  jig.  s.  A  protuberance  or  den- 
ticuUtion. 

Jaggy,  jig'gi.  a.  (383).  Uneven,  den- 
ticulated. 

Jaqgedvebs,  jig'g4d-n£s.  s.  (366). 
The  state  of  being  denticulated,  uneven- 
ness. 

Jail,  jAle.  s.  (52)  (202)  (212).  A  gaol, 
a  prison. 

Jailbird,  jile'bArd.  s.  One  who  has 
been  in  a  jail. 

Jailer,  jA'lAr.  s.  The  keeper  of  a  pri- 
son. 

JAKEs,j&ks.a.  Ahouse  of  office,  apri- 

vy      .^    ^ 
Jalap,  jaHAp.  s.  A  purgative  root. 

^CJ*  l^be  prommciation  of  this  word,  as  if 
written  3^Uop,  which  Mr.  Sheridan  has 
adopted,  is,  in  my  opinion,  now  confined 
to  the  illiterate  and  vulgar. 

Jam,  jim.  s.  A  conserve  of  fruits  boil- 
ed with  sugar  and  water. 

Jamb,  jdm*  8.  Any  supporter  on  either 
side,  as  the  posts  of  a  door. 

0:3*  This  ought  to  have  been  added  to  the 
catalogue  of  words  having  the  b  silent. 
Principles,  No.  347. 

Iambic K,  i-4m1>ik.  s.  Verses  compos- 
ed of  a  short  and  long  syllable  alternate- 
ly. 

To  Jangle,  jdng^gl.  v.  n.  (405).  To 
quarrel,  to  biekcr  in  words. 

Jakgler,  jdng'gl-dr.  s.  A  wrangling, 
chattering,  noisy  fellow. 

Janizaht,  jan'n^-zdr-^.  s.  One  of  the 
guards  of  the  Turkish  Sultan. 

Janty,  jin't^.  a.  Showy,  fluttering. 

QCj*  I^  w  highly  probable,  that,  when  this 
word  was  first  adopted,  it  was  pronoun- 
ced as  close  to  the. French ^^fi/^  as  possi- 
ble; but  we  have  no  letter  in  our  lan- 
griiage  equivalent  to  the  FWnch  soft  gg 
and  as  the  nasal  vowel  en^  when  not  fol- 
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.  loved  by  hard  g,  c,  or  >,  is  not  to  be  pro* 
nounced  by  a  mere  Eng-Ush  speaker,  (see 
Encore,)  it  is  no  wonder  that  the  word 
was  an^icised  in  its  sound,  as  well  as  in 
its  orthography.  Mr.  Sheridan  has  pre- 
served the  French  sound  of  the  vowel  in 
this  word  and  its  compound  ^*aim/in«M,  as 
Jf  written ^'<nDn(y  and  jatD/itiness  f  but  Dr. 
Kenrick,  Mr.  Scott,  and  Mr.  Perrj', 
give  the  a  the  Italian  sound,  as  heard  m 
aitntt  father,  &c.  and  this,  I  imagine,  it 
ought  to  have  (214). 

Jawuary,  j4n^n64r-6.  s.  The  first 
month  of  the  year. 

Japan,  j&»pW.  s.  Work  varnished  and 
raised  in  gold  and  colours. 

TTo  Japan,  ji-pto\  v.  a.  To  varnish,  to 
embellish  with  gold  and  raised  figures ; 
to  black  shoes,  a  low  phrase. 

Japanner,  jd-p4n'niir.  s.  One  skilled 
in  japan  work ;  a  shoe-blacker. 

To  Jar,  jir.  v,  n.  (78).  To  strike  to- 
gether with  a  kind  of  short  rattle ;  to 
strike  or  sound  untuneablv  f  to  clash,  to 
interfere,  to  actih  opposition ;  to  quarrel, 
to  dispute. 

^AR,j&r.  s.  A  kind  of  rattling  vibration 
of  sound;  clash,  discord,  debate ;  a  state 
in  which  a  door  unfastened  fnay  strike 
the  post;  an  earthen  vessel. 

Jargon,  jlr'gdn.  s.  ( 1 66).  Unintelligi- 
ble talk ;  gabble,  gibberish. 

^ARPQNBLLE,jirTg6-ner.  8.  A  species 
of  pear. 

Jasmine,  jdz'mln.  s.  (434).  A  flower 

JIaspbr,  jis'pAr.  s.  (98).  A  bard  stone 
of  a  bright  beautiful  g^en  colour,  some- 
times clouded  with  wlute. 

Javelin,  j4v'lin.  s.  A  spear  or  half- 
pike,  whiph  anciently  was  used  either  by 
fcot  or  horse. 

Jaundice,  iin'dls.  s.  (142  (314).  A 
distemper  from  obstructions  of  the  glands 
of  the  liver. 

Jaundiced,  j&nMlst,  a.(359).  Infected 
with  the  jaundice. 

To  Jaunt,  jint.  v.  n.  (214).  To  wan- 
der here  and  there ;  to  make  little  expur. 
sions  for  air  or  exercise. 

Jauntiness,  j&n'tfe-nds.  s.  Aiiiness, 

flutter^,  genteelness. 
jAw,jW.  s.  (219).  The  bone  of  the 

Biouth  in  yhich  the  teeth  are  fixed  |  the 

mouth. 
Jat,  j4.  ^i  (220).  A  bird. 

}.fiB^  ise.  s.  Water  or  other  liquor  made 
^qSj4  bj  cold  I  cooGKted  sugar  { to  bfft^ak 


the  ice,  to  ni^ke  the  first  opeuag  to  niy 

attempt. 
To  Ice,  ise.  v.  a.  To  cover  with  icc» 

to  turn  to  ice  j  to  cover  wlh  concreted 

sugar. 
Icehouse,  ise^h6Ase.  a.  A  house  xm 

which  ice  is  reposited. 
Ichneumon,  Ik-niii'in&n.  s.    A  small 

animal  that  breaks  the  eggs  of  the  croco- 
dile. 
IcHNEUMONFLY^  ik»nii'm6n^i.  s.  A 

sort  of  fly. 
IcHN0GRAPHT,lk-n6g*gri-£&.  Sk  (518). 

The  ground-plot. 
Ichor,  i'k6r.  s.  (166).  A  thin  watery 

humoiu*  like  serum. 
Ichorous,  i'k6r-As.  a,  Sanious,  thin, 

undigested. 
Ichthyology,  ik-rA^-61'A-j^,  s.  (518). 

The  doctrine  of  the  nature  en  fish. 
Ichthyophagist,  ik-/A6-6f4-jist.  3« 

A  fish-eater }  one  who  lives  on  fish. 
Ichthyophagy,  lk-rA^-6f  4-ii.  s«  The 

practise  of  eating  fish.    Fish  met* 
Icicle,  i'slk  kl.  s.  (405).   A  shoot  of 

ice  hanging  down. 
IciNEss,  i's^-n^.  8.  The  state  of  ge* 

nerating  ice. 
Icoir,  l'k6n.  s.  (166).  A  picture  «*  re* 

presentation. 
Iconoclast,    i4c&n'&*klto.    s.       A 

breaker  of  images. 
Iconology,  i-kA4i6l'6-g^    s.  (516). 

The  doctrine  of  picture  or  representii- 

tion. 
Icterical,  1k-t*r'*-klU.  s.  (509).  Af- 
flicted with  the  jaundice,  good  against 

the  jaundice. 
Icy,  i's^.  a.  Full  of  ice,  covered  with 

ice,  cold,  frosty ;  Cold,  free  from  passion  i 

frigid,  backward. 
I'd,  ide.  Contracted  for  I  would. 
Idea,  i-d^'l.  (115).  A  mental  itnage. 
Ideal,  i<^^'^.   a.    Mental,  intellec-' 

tuaL 
Ideally,  i-d^'&I-^.  ad*  Intellectualify 

mentally. 
Identical,  i-d4n'ti-k4l.  >  -.i 

Identic K,  i-d£n'tik.         3 

same,  implying  the  same  thing. 
Identity,  W^n't^-t^.  s.    Saxnene^ 

not  diversity. 
Ides,  idz.  s.    A  term  anciently  used 

among  tlie  Romans  with  regard  to  time  & 

and  meant  the  fifteenth  day  of  March, 

May,  July,  and  October;  and  the  thir- 
teenth of  evpry  otor  inapSk 
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toiocRACY,  id*^-6k'kri-8*.  %.  (518). 

Peculiarity  of  constitution. 
iDiocRATicAL,   ld-*-64trtt't^.kil.   a. 

Peculiar  in  constitution. 
Idiocv,  id'^-A-s*.  ».    Want  of  under- 

atsndinir. 
Idiom,  id'^-iim.  s.  (166).   A  mode  of 

speaking  peculiar  to  a  lanffuag^  or  dialect 
loioMATXCAL,  ld-^-4-m4t'6-  1 

k4l.(509).  M-    Pe- 

iDioMATicK,  id-^-A-tnit'tlk.  J 

culiar  to  a  tongue,  phraseological. 

Ipiopathy,  kl-^-6p'pll-rA6.  s.  (518). 
A  primary  disease  that  neither  depends 
on  nor  proceeds  from  another. 

Idiosyncrasy, ld-^-6-sln'krd-s6.  8.  A 
peculiar  temper  or  disposition  not  com- 
mon to  another. 

Idiot,  W'^-ilt.  s.  (166).  A  fool,  a 
natural,  a  changeling. 

Idiotism,  id'^-Qt-lzra.  s.  Peculiarity 
of  expression ;  folly,  natural  imbecility  of 
mind. 

Idle,  I'dl.  a.  (405).  Lazy,  averse  from 
Labour;  not  busy  (  not  employed;  useless, 
vain ;  trifling,  of  no  importance. 

To  Idle,  i'dl.  v.  n.  To  lose  time  in 
laziness  and  inactivity. 

foLEHEADED,  i'dl-hed'ddd.  a.  Fool- 
ish, unreasonable. 

Idleness,  i'dl-nis.  8.  Laziness,  sloth, 
sluggishness  ;  omission  of  business ;  tri< 
viamess ;  oselessness ;  worthlessness. 

Idler,  M-iir.  s.  (98).  A  lazy  per 
son,  a  sluggard  j  one  -who  trifles  away  his 
time. 

Idly,  i'dl-^.  ad.  Lazily^  without  em- 
ployment ;  foolishly,  in  a  trifling  manner ; 
carelessly,  without  attention ;  ineffectual. 
ly,  vainly. 

Idol,  i'ddl.  s.  (37)  (166).  An  image 
worshipped  as  God ;  an  image  ;  a  repre- 
sentation ;  one  loved  or  honoured  to  ado- 
ration. 

Idolateb,  l-d6l1d-tdr.  s.  (98>  One 
who  pays  divine  honours  to  images,  one 
who  worships  the  creature  instead  of  the 
Creator. 

To  Idolatsize,  i-d&n&4rize.  t.  a. 

To  worship  idol^. 
Idolatrous,  i-d&ni^tn^s*   a.  (314). 

Tending  to  idolatry,  comprising  idolatry. 
Idolatrously,  i-d6Kl&-tr^s-l^.adi  In 
■  an  idolatrous  manner. 
Idolatry,  i-d6n&-tr£.  s.    The  wor- 
.  shippfimj^ges. 


Idolist,  i'did-lst.  s.  (166).  A  wor- 
shipper of  images. 

To  Idolize,  i'd64lze.  v.  a.  To  love 
or  reverence  to  adoration. 

Idoneous,  i«d^'n^H&s.  a.  Fit,  proper, 
convenient. 

Idyl,  i^U.  s.     A  small  short  poem. 

Jealous,  jfil'lfts.  a.  (234)  (314).  Sus- 
picious in  love  emulous  ;  zealously  cau- 
tious against  dishonour ;  suspiciously  vi- 
gilant ;  suspiciously  fearful. 

j£ALousY,j^riAs-^«  ad.  Suspiciouslfi 
emulously. 

jEALousNEss,j^nAs«nd8.s*  The  State .. 

of  being  jealous. 
Jealously,  j^HAs-l^.  s.  Suspicion  in 

love ;  suspicious  fear ;  suspicious  caution, 

vigilance,  or  rivalry. 

To  Jeer,  jWr.  v.  n.  (246).    To  scoff, 

to  flout,  to  make  mock. 
To  Jeer,  jicr.  v.  a«     To  treat  with 

scoffs. 
Jeer,  j^^r.  s.    Scoff,  taunt,  biting jea^ 

flout 
Jeerer,  j^^r'rrir.    s.     A  scoffer,  a 

scomer,  a  mocker. 
Jeeringly,  j^^r'lng-16.  ad*     Scoro^ 

fidly,  contemptuously. 
Jehovah,  j6-h6'v4.   a.     The  proper 

name  of  God  in  the  Hebrew  language. 
Jejune,  ji-j66n'.  a.    Wanting,  emp- 
ty ;  hungry ;  dry,  imaflTecting. 
Jejuneness,  j£-jMn'n^s.  a.    Penurjr, 

poverty ;  dtyness,  want  of  matter  that 

can  enga^  the  attention. 
Jellied,  j^llid.  a.  (283).   Glutinous, 

brought  to  a  viscous  state. 
Jelly,  j^H^.  s.^ — See  Gelly.    Any 

thing  brought  to  a  glutinous  state;  a 

kind  of  tenaer  coagulation. 
Jenneting,  j^n'n^-tlng.  s.    A  spe- 
cies of  apple  soon  ripe. 
Jennet,  j^n'nit.  s.  (99).    See  Gbh- 

NET. — A  Spanish  horse. 
To  Jeopard,  j^p'pdrd.   v.  a.  (256). 

To  hazard,  to  put  in  danger. 
jEOPARDous,jip'pAr-d68.  a.   Hazard- 
ous, dangerous. 
Jeopardy,  j^p'piftr-dA*    a.     Hazard, 

danger,  peril. 
To  Jerk,  jirk.  v.  a.    To  strike  with 

a  quick  smart  blow,  to  lash. 
To  Jerk,  jfirk.  v.  n»     To  strike  up. 
Jerk,  j^rk.  s.    A  smart  quick  lash; 

a  sudden  spcing,  a  ouick  iult  that  shocks 

orstartSfc  . 
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Jerken,  jfirlcin.  s.  (103).     A  jacket, 

short  coat ;  a  kind  of  hawk. 
Jersey,  jfir'z^.  s.     Fine  yam  of  wool. 
Jess,  j^s.  s.    Short  straps  of  leather 

tied  about  the  leg^a  of  a  hawk,  with  which 

she  is  held  on  the  fist 
Jessamine,  j^s'sa-mln.  s.  (150),    See 

Jasmine. — A  fragrant  flower. 
Jerusalem   artichokes,  ji-r66-sd- 

l^m-ar't^-tshiks.  s.     Sunflower,  of 

which  they  are  a  species. 
To  Jest,  j^st.  v.  n.     To  diveit,  to 

make  merry  by  words  or  actions  ;  not  to 

speak  in  earnest 
Jest,  j^st  s.    Any  thing  ludicrous,  or 

meant  only  to  raise  laughter ;  tlie  object 

of  jests,  laughing-stock ;  a  thing  said  in 

joke,  not  in  earnest. 
Jester,  j^s'tfir.  s.  (98).     One  given 

to  merriment  and  pranks  ;  one  given  to 

sarcasm ;  buffoon,  jackpudding. 
Jet,  jdt.   s.     A  very  beautiful  fossil, 

of  a  fine  deep  black  colour  ;  a  spout  or 

shoot  of  water. 
To  Jet,  j^t.  y.  n.     To  shoot  forward, 

to  shoot  out,  to  intrude,  to  jut  out ;  to 

strut ;  to  jolt 
Jetty,  j^t't*.  a.    Made  of  jet;  black 

as  jet 
Jewel,  jMl.  s.  (99),     Any  ornament 

of  great  value,  used  commonly  of  such  as 

are  adorned  with  precious  stones ;  a  pre- 
cious stone,  a  gem ;  a  name  of  fondnesr. 
Jewel-house,  or  office,  jA'il-h6<Iise.  s. 

The  place  where  the  regid  ornaments  are 

reposited. 
Jeweller,  jMl-Wr.  s.  (98).   One  who 

trafBcks  in  precious  stones. 
Jews-ears,  jiize'^irz.  s.     A  fiingas. 
Jews-mallow,  jize-malli.    s.      An 

herb. 
Jews-stone,  jftze'st&ne.  s.     An  ex- 

traneous  fossil,  being  the  clavated  spine 

of  a  verv  krge  egg-shaped  sea  urchin, 

petrified  by  long  lym^  in  the  earth. 
Jews-harp,  juze'hirp.  8.     A  kind  of 

musical  instrument   held   betwen^  the 

teeth. 
If,  if.  conjunct     Suppose  that,  allow 

that ;  whctlieror  no ;  though  I  doubt  whe- 

ther,  suppose  it  be  granted  that 
Igweous,  ig'n^.fls.    a.      Fiery,  con- 
taining fire,  emitting  fire. 

Ignipotent,  ig-nlp'p6-tdnt.  a.  (518). 

Presiding  over  fire. 
IcNis-FATUus,    ig'nls-fat'shu-ds.     s. 

WiU-with-the-wisp,    Jack-withrthe-bm- 

tcm. 


To  Iqwite,  Ig-nlte'.  v.  a.  To  kindle^ 
to  set  on  fire. 

Ignition,  ig-n1sh'6n.  s.  The  act  of 
kindling,  or  of  settmg  on  fire. 

Ignitible,  ig-ni't^-bl.  a.  Inflamma- 
ble, capable  of  being  set  on  fire. 

Ignivomous,  lg-niv'v6-mtis.  (518). 
Vomiting  fire. 

Ignoble,  ig-nol)!.  a.  Mean  of  birth; 
worthless^  *not  deserving  honour. 

Ignobly,  Ig-n^Tjl^.  ad.  Ignominious- 
ly,  meanly,  dishonourably. 

Ignominious,  ig.n6-min'yiis.  a.  Mean, 
shamefiil,  reproachful. 

Ignominiously,  ig-n6-mln'y^s-lfe.  ad. 
Meanly,  scandalously,  disgracefully. 

Ignominy,  ig'n6.min-fi.  s-  Disgrace, 
reproach  shame. 

(O*  Tliis  word  is  sometimes,  hut  veiy  im- 
properly, pronounced  with  the  accent  on 
the  second  syllable,  as  if  divided  into  ig- 
nSnt-i-ny;  but  it  must  be  observed,  that  this 
termination  isnotenclitical  (513),  andtlie 
accent  on  the  first  syllable  seems  agreeable 
to  the  general  rule  ih  similar  words.  All 
our  ortlioepists  are  uniform  in  placing  the 
accent  on  the  first  syllable  of  this  word.— 
See  Incomparable. 

Ignoramus,  ig-no-rd'mfis.  s.  The 
indorsement  of  the  grand  jury  pn  a  bill  of 
indictment,  when  they  apprehend  there  is 
not  sufficient  foundation  for  the  prosecu- 
tion ;  a  foolish  fellow,  a  vain  uninstructed 
pretender. 

Ignorance,  ig'n6-ranse,  s.  Want  of 
knowled^,  unskilfulness  ;  want  of  know- 
ledge, discovered  by  external  cfl^ect ;  in 
this  sense  it  has  a  plural. 

Ignorant,  Ig'no-rant.  a.  Wanting 
knowledge,  unlearned,  uninstructed ;  un- 
known, undiscovered ;  unacquainted 
with ;  ig^orantly  made  or  done. 

lGN0RAHT,ig'n6-r&nt.s.  One  untaught, 
unlettered,  uninstructed. 

lGN0RANTLY,lg'n6.r&nt-l*.  ad.  With- 
out  knowledge,  unskilfully,  without  in- 
formation. 

To  Ignore,  ig-nore'.  v.  a.    Not  to 

know,  to  be  ignorant  of. 
lONosciBLE,  Ig.n6s's£-4>I.  a.    Capable 

of  pardon. 

Ji<^)  j^g*  s*    A  light  careless  dance  or 

tune. 
To  Jig,  jig,  v.  n.    To  dance  careless-  ^ 

ly,  to  dance. 
JicMAKER,  jlg'mi-kfir.  s«    One  wha 

dances  or  playa  msrriiy. 
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-^nby  mdrcy  n^,  nAt;-— t&be,  tAb, 

JiooT,  jlg'At.  d.  (166).  A  leg;  as  a 
Jigot  of  mutton. 

JiGUMBOB,  jig'giliin-b6b.  s.  A  trinket, 
a  nick-nack.     A  cant  word. 

Jilt,  jilt,  s.  A  woman  who  gives  her 
lover  hopes,  and  deceives  him ;  a  name 
of  contempt  for  a  woman. 

To  Jilt,  jilt.  v.  a.  To  trick  a  man  by 
flattering'  his  love  with  hopes. 

To  Jingle,  jlng'gl.  v.  n.  To  clink,  to 
sound  correspondently. 

JiWGLE,  jlng'gl.  s.  (405).  Correspon- 
dent sounds  ;  any  thing  sounding,  a  rat- 
tle, a  bell. 

Ile,  ile.  From  Aiaiej  a  wing.  French, 
A  walk  or  alley  in  a  church  or  publick 
building. 

Ilex,  H^ks.  s.  The  scarlet  oak. 

Iliac,  U'^-dk.  s.  Relating  to  the  lower 
bowels. 

Iliac-passion,  B'A-ik-pish'in.  s.  A 
kind  of  nervoua  cholic,  whose  scat  is  the 
ilium,  whereby  that  gut  is  twisted,  or 
one  part  enters  the  cavity  of  the  part  im- 
mediately below  or  above. 

Ill,  U.  a.  Bdd'm  any  respect,  contrary 
to  good,  whether  physical  or  moral,  evil ; 
sick,  disordered,  not  in  health. 

Ill,  ii.  s.  Wickedness;  misfortune, 
misery. 

Ill,  11.  ad.  Not  well,  not  rightly  in  any 
respect ;  not  easily. 

I1.L,  substantive,  adjective,  or  adverb,  is 
used  in  composition  to  express  any  bad 
quality  or  condition. 

Il,  before  words  beginning  with  L, 
stands  for  In. 

Illachrymable,  ll*l&k'kr£-mi-bl.  a. 
(353)  (405).  Incapable  of  weeping. 

Ill  apse,  ll•Idps^  s.  Gradual  immis- 
sion  or  entrance  of  any  thing  into  ano- 
ther ;  sudden  attack,  casual  coming. 

To  Illaqueate,  il-U'qw6-Ate.  v.  a. 
(507).  To  entangle,  to  entrap,  to  en- 
snare. 

Illa^ueatiok,  U-Ii-qw^-i^sh^.  s. 
The  act  of  catching  or  ensnaring ;  a  snare, 
any  thing  to  catch. 

IJ.LAT10N,  ll-lA'shAn.  8*  Inference,  con- 
clusion drawn  from  premises. 

Illative,  ll'lWv.  (157).  Relating  to 
illation  or  conckision. 

Ill AUD ABLE,  ll-l^w'dA-bL  s.  (405). 
Unworthy  of  praise  or  commendation. 

Illaudably,  il-liw'da-bl^'.  ad.  Un- 
worthily, ^thout  deserving  praise. 


b(dl;-*6U;*— p6i\nd;— ri^in,  this. 
Illegal,  U-l^'gil.a.  (88).  Contrary  t* 

law. 

Illegality,  U-16-gdrii-t^.  s.  Contra- 
riety to  law.  V 

Illegally,  il-li'gdl-W.  ady  In  a  man- 

.  ker  contrary  to  law. 

illegible,  U-l^d^j^-bl.  a.  (405).  What 
cannot  be  read. 

Illegitimacy,  ll-ld-jlt'^-m4-s^.  s. 
State  of  bastardy. 

Illegitimate,  il-l^-jlt'ti-mite.  a. 
(91).  Unlawfully  begotten,  not  begotten 
in  wedlock. 

Illegitimately,  ll-W-jlt't^-mit-W. 
a.  Not  begotten  in  wedlock. 

Illegitimation,  ll-l^-jit-t^-mi'shAn. 
s.  Tlie  state  of  one  not  begotten  in  weA> 
lock. 

Illeviable,  IW^v'v^-d-bl.  a.  (405). 
What  cannot  be  levied  or  exacted. 

Illfavoured,  il-fi'vtir'd.  a.  (362), 
Deformed. 

iLLFAvouREnLY,  il-fi'vCir'd-1^.  ad. 
With  deformity. 

Illfavouredness,  ll-f4^vdr'd-n^s.  s. 
Deformity. 

Illiberal,  il-llb1>^r-4l.  a.  (88).  Not 
noble,  not  ingenuous ;  not  generous,  spar- 
ing. 

Illiberality,  ll-Ub-b^r-rillM^.  s. 
Parsimony,  niggardliness. 

Illiberally,  IMlb^b^r-rdl-^.  ad. 
Disingenuously,  meanly.         1 

Illicit,  U-lis'slt.  a.  Unlawful. 

ToIllighten,  U-HVn.  v.  n.  (103). 
To  enlighten,  to  illuminate. 

Illimitable,  U-llm'm^-ti-bl.  a.  That 
which  cannot  be  bounded  or  limited. 

IllimiYably,  il-lim'mi-ti-bl^.  ad. 
Without  susceptibility  of  bounds. 

Illimited,  U-Iim'mit-ed.  a.  Unbound- 
ed, interminable. 

Illimited NEss,  ll-lim'mlt*M-n^s.  s. 
Exemption  from  all  bounds. 

Illiteracy,  ll-lit't^r-a-s^.  s.  Illiterate- 
ness,  want  of  learning. 

03*  Ihave  adopted  this  word  from  the  learn- 
ed and  ingenious  Dr.  Farmer,  in  his  Es- 
say on  the  Learning  of  Shakespeare, 
who,  by  his  printing  it  in  italicks,  seems 
to  use  it  with  timidity ;  but  in  nothing  is 
the  old  Enghsh  proverb,  gtore  is  no  aotcj 
better  verified  than  in  words.  Poetry 
will  find  employment  for  a  thousand 
words  not  used  in  prose,  and  a  nice  dis- 
cernment will  scarcely  find  any  wordj 
entirely  useless  tJiat  are  not  quite  obso- 
lete. 
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Illiterate,  lWit^^r-4te.  a.  (9  !)•  Un- 
lettered,  untaught,  unlearned. 

Illiterateness,  il4tt'tfir-^t.n^8.  s. 
Want  of  learning,  ignorance  of  science. 

Illiterature,  il-lit't^r-4-t^e.  s. 
Want  of  learning. 

Illness,  il'n^s.  s.  Badness  or  inconve- 
nience of  any  kind,  natural  or  moral; 
sickness,  malady;  wickedness. 

Illnature,  n-n4'tsh^e.  (461).  Ha- 
bitual malevolence. 

Illnatured,  U-n4'tshur'd.  a.  (362). 
Habitually  malevolent ;  mischievous ;  un- 
tractable ;  not  yielding  to  culture. 

Illnaturedly,  n-nA'tshur*d-I6.  ad. 
In  a  peevish,  froward  manner. 

Illnatu  redness,  il-ni'tshAr*d-n(&s.  s. 
Want  of  kindly  disposition. 

Illogical,  U-l&d'j^-kdl.  a.  (88).  Igno- 
rant or  negligent  of  the  rides  of  reason- 
ing; contrary  to  tlie  rules  of  reason. 

Illooically,  ll-16d'j^-k4l-I^.  ad.  In  a 
mannercontrary  to  the  laws  of  argument 

To  Illude,  il-lAde'.  v.  a.  To  deceive, 
to  mock. 

To  Illume,  U-I6me^  v.  a.  To  en 
lighten,  to  illuminate;  to  brighten,  to 
adorn. 

To  Illumine,  il-l6'mln.  v.  a.    (140). 
'' .   To  enlighten,  to  supply  with  light ;  to  de- 
corate, to  adorn. 

To  Illuminate,  iU6'm*-n4tc.  v.  a* 
To  enlighten,  to  sjipply  with  light;  to 
adorn  witli  festal  lamps  or  bonfoes ;  to 
enlighten  intellectually  with  knowledge 
or  grace ;  to  adorn  with  pictures  or  ini- 
tialTetters  of  various  colours ;  to  illustrate. 

Illumination,  U-l&-m£-n4'sh(b).  s. 
The  act  of  supplying  with  light;  that 
which  gives  light;  festal  light  hung  out 
as  a  token  of  joy ;  brightness,  splendour ; 
infusion  of  inteUecti?^  light,  knowledge 
or  grace. 

lLLUMiNATivE,ll.l6'm^-n4-tlv.a.Hav 

ing  the  power  to  g^ve  light. 
Illuminator,  il-lCl'm^-n4-tAr.  s.  One 

who  gives  light ;  one  whose  business  it 

is  to  decorate  books  vfith  pictures  at  the 

beginning  of  chapters. 
Illusion,  U-l^'zhAn.s.  (451).  Mocke- 

ry,  false  show,  counterfeit  appearance, 

crrour. 
Illusive,  U-lu'slv.  a.  (158)  (428).  Dc- 

ceiving  by  false  show. 
Illusory,  il-liLi'sAr-*.  a.  (429)  (512). 

Deceiving,  fraudulent— For  the  o,  see 

DOMESTICK. 

To  Illustrate,  U-Ws'trAte.  v. a.  (91). 


-F&te,  ar,  fUl,  at;^mt^  iii«t;^pinei  ph^^^ 


To  brighten  with  light ;  to  brighten  with 
honour;  to  explain,  to  ckar^  to  eluci' 
date. 

Illustration,  ll-lds-tri'shftn.  s.  Ex- 
planation, elucidation^  exposition. 

Illustrative,  il-lAa'trl-tiv.  a.  Hav- 
ing  tlie  quality  of  eluddaUng  or  clearing. 

Illustratively,  iMfts'tWL-tiv-life*  ad. 
By  way  of  explanation. 

Illustrious,  U-lfis'tr^-ils.  a.  (314). 
Conspicuous,  noble,  eminent  for  excel- 
lence. 

Illustriously,  il-lds'tr^-As-J£.  ad. 
Conspicuously,  nobly,  eminently. 

Illustriousnes^  U'liis'trMs-nfe.  s. 
Eminence,  nobility,  grandeur. 

Pm,  imc.  Ck)ntractcd  Brom  I  am. 

Image,  im'mldje.  s.  (90).  Any  corpo* 
real  representation^  generally  used  of  sta- 
tues ;  a  statue,  a  picture ;  an  idol,  a  false 
pod ;  a  copy,  representation,  likeness ;  an 

•  idea,  a  representation  of  any  thing  to  the 
mind. 

To  Image,  Wmldje.  r.  a.  To  copy  by 
the  fancy,  to  imagine. 

Imagery,  Im'mld-jer-rfc.  s.  Sensible 
representations;  show,  appearance;  co- 
pies of  the  fancy,  false  ideaS|  imaginary 
phantasms. 

Imaginable,  ^-inid'jin-&4)I.  a.  Pos- 
sible to  be  conceived.— —See  To  Ds« 

SPATCH. 

Imaginant,  ^-m&d'jln-^t,  s.  Imagin- 
ing, forming  ideas. 

Imaginary,  *.mW}hi-4p.i,  a.  Fanci- 
ed, visionary,  existing  only  in  the  imagi* 
nation. 

Imagination,  ^-rndd^ln-A'shto.  a. 
Fancy,  the  povi^r  of  forming  ideal  pic- 
tures, the  power  of  representing  things 
absent  to  one's  sdf  or  others ;  conception, 
image  in  tlie  mind,  idea;  contrivance, 
scheme. 

Imaginative,  ^.mWjIn-d-tlv.  a» 
(512).  Fantastick,  fullofimag^ati<m. 

To  Imagine,  ^-mid'jin.  v.  a.  (140). 
To  fancy,  to  paint  in  the  mind ;  to  scheme, 
to  conti'ive.^See  To  Despatch,  and 
To  Embalm. 

Imaginer,  ^-m4d'jln-(ir.  s.  (98).  One 
who  xbrms  ideas. 

Imbecile,  im-b^s'sll,  or  hn-b^-s^^K. 
a.  (140)  (112).  Weak,  foble,  wantmg 
strength  of  either  mind  or  body. 

03*  Dr.  Johnson,  Dr.  Ash,  Dr.  Kenrick,  and 
Entick,  accent  this  word  on  the  second 
syllable,  as  in  the  Latin  hnbecilU  /  but  Mr. 
Scott  and  Mr.  Sheridan  on  the  last,  a* 
in  the  French  itnhe^iie.    The  latter  is, 
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no  my  opiniofi,  the  more  fashionable^  but 
the  former  more  analog-icaL  Wc  have 
too  many  of  these  French  sounding 
words ;.  and  if  tiie  number  cannot  be  di- 
minished, they  should,  at  least,  not  be 
suffered  to  increase. 
This  word,  says  Dr.  Johnson,  is  comiptly 
wntten  embezzle.  This  corruption,  how- 
ever»  it  too  weQ  established  to  be  al- 
tered; and  as  it  is  appropriated  to  a 
particular  species  of  deficiency,  the  cor- 
ruption is  less  to  be  regretted. 

Imbecility,  lin-b^*sirii-t6.s.  Weak* 
ness,  feebleness  of  mind  or  body. 

To  Imbibe,  Im-bibc'.  v.  a.  To  drink 
in,  to  draw  In ;  to  admit  into  the  mind  ; 
to  drench,  to  soak. 

Imbiber,  lm4»'b{ir.  s.  (98).  That 
which  drinks  or  sucks. 

Imbibitiok,  iiQ4)^-bi8h^\n.  s.  The  act 
of  sucUng  or  drinking  in. 

To  Imbitter,  Im-Wt'tOr.  v.  a.  (98). 
To  make  bitter  ;  tf»  deprive  of  pleasure, 
to  make  unhappy ;  to  exasperate. 

To  Imbody,  tin-b6d'd6.  v.  a.  To  conr 
dense  to  a  body ;  to  invest  with  matter  j 
to  bring  together  into  one  mass  or  com- 
pany. 

To  Imbody,  hiK4)6d'd^.  v.n.  To  unite 
iiitd  one  xsoiMt  to  coalesce. 

To  Imbolden,  !m-b6l'd'n.  v.  a.  (103). 
To  raise  to  confidence,  to  encourtkgt. 

To  Imbosom,  im»b66'zftm.  v.  a.  (169 V 
To  hold  on  the  bosom,  to  cover  fondly 
with  the  folds  of  one's  galnnent  \  to  ad- 
mit to  the  keatt,  or  to  -afiection. 

To  luBOuiTD,  hii-4)66nd'.  v.  a.  (312). 
To  enctose,  to  sbiit  in. 

To  Imbow,  im-b6^'.  v.  a.  (323).  To 
arch,  to  vault 

Imbowmeut,  loa-bdJi'm^nt.  s. ,  Arch, 

TAuit 

To  Iwbower,  im-b6iii'^r.  v.  a*  (322), 
To  corer  with  a  bcmer,  to  shelter  with 
trees. 

To  Imbrakolb,  Ira^wiing'^l.  v.  a.  To 
entangle.  A  fow  wctrd. 

Imbricated,  Im'br^-kA-t^.  a.'liiden- 
ted  with  concarities. 

Imbrication, lin-di^*k4'8kjl^.s.  Con- 
cave indenture. 

To  bfBRowBT,  hn-biT^n'.  v.  a.  To 
iBakekrowo^lo  4«>kejr,)  to  obscarei»  to 
cloud. 

To  Imbrue,  Im-brd6'.  nt.  a,  (339).  To 
steep,  t9  sokk,  to  wet  much  or  long-. 

To  Imbuute,  im-br6dt'.  v.  a.  (339)* 
To  d^rade  tjo  brutality. 
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To  Imbrute,  Im-brMt'.  v.  n.  To  sini 

down  tf)  brutality. 

To  Imbtje,  Im-bi'.  v.  a.  (335).  To 
tincture  deep,  to  infuse  any  tincture  or 
dye. 

To  Imburse,  im-biirse^  v.  a.  To 
stock  w  ith  money.. 

Imitability,  Im-^-tA-Wrd-t*.  s.  Thfi 
quality  of  bein^^  imitable. 

Imitable,  im'i-dl-bl.  a.  (405).  Wor- 
thy to  be  imitated;  possible  to  be  imita- 
ted. 

To  Imitate,  Im'^-tite.  v.  a.  (91).  To 
copy,  to  endeavour  to  resemble  j  to  cmm- 
tcrfeit;  to  pursue  the  course  of  a  conv- 
position,  so  as  to  use  parallel  images  an^ 
examples. 

Imitation,  Im-m^-iA'shAn.  s.  The 
act  of  copying,  attempt  to  resemble ;  that 
which  is  offered  as  a  copy ;  a  method  df 
translating  looser  than  paraphrase,  ia 
which  modem  examples  and  illustrations 
are  used  for  ancient,  or  domcstick  for 
foreign. 

Imitative,  im'i-tA-tlv.  a.  (512).  In* 
clined  to  copy. 

Imitatob,  im'6.t4-t0r.  s.  (98)  (166> 
One  that  copies  another,  one  that  endsa- 
vours  to  resemble  another. 

Immaculate,  im-m4k'ku-14te.  a.  (9 1). 
Spotless,  pure,  undefiled. 

To  Immanacle,  lm-m&n'n4-kl.  v.  9. 
(405).  To  fetter,  to  confine. 

Immane,  lm-m4ne'.  a.  Vast,  prodigy 
ously  great. 

Immanent,  Im'md-fi^nt.  a.  Intrkisici^ 
inherent,  internal. 

Immanifest,  im-min^n£-fdst.  a.  Nq^ 
manifest,  not  plain. 

Immanity,  lm-m^^n£-t^.  s.  Barbarity, 
savagcncss. 

Immarcessible,  liB-m4r-s^8's^-bl.  ^ 
Unfading. 

Immartial,  im-mi^r^shdl.  a.  (88). 
Not  warlike. 

To  Immask,  tm-mdsk^  v.  a.  To  co- 
ver, to  disguise. 

Immaterial,  !m-nid-td'r^-41.  a.  Incor*» 
poreal,  distinct  from  matter,  void  of  mat- 
ter ;  unimportant,  impertinent. 

Immateriality,  lm-ni4-tfi-rft-4l'6^£. 
a.  Incorporeity,  distinctness  fWmi  body 
or  matter. 

Immaterially,  !m-m4-t6'r*-41-*.  a^. 

In  a  manner  not  depending  upon  matter. 
Immaterialized,        lTn-ni4-t^'re-41- 

izU  a.  (359).  Divlinct  from  matteiv 

fajcorporQid. 
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iMMATERi ALNESS,  im-m^-t^'i^-il-n^s. 
s.    Distinctness  from  matter. 

iMMAfERiATE,  im-m4-t6'r6-4te.  a. 
(91).  Not  consisting  of  matter,  incorpo- 
real, without  body. 

biMATURE,  Im-mi-ture'.  a.  Not  ripe; 
Not  arrived  at  fulness  or  completion  ; 
hasty,  early,  come  to  pass  before  the  na- 
tural time. 

Immaturely,  im-mi-tiire'li.  ad.  Too 
soon,  too  early,  before  ripeness  or  com- 
pletion. 

Immatureness,  Im-ixia-ture'ndB 

Imm  ATU  RiT  Y,  im-mi-tii'rA-t^. 
Unripeness,  incompleteness,  a  state  short 
of  completion. 

Immeability,  im-m^-i-bil'^-t*.  s. 
Want  of  pover  to  pass. 

Immeasurable,   Im-m^zh'A-ra-bl.   a. 

*  Immense,  not  to  be  measured,  indefinite- 
ly extensive. 

Immeasurably,  lm-mteh'ir-i'a-bl<^. 
ad.    Immensely,  beyond  all  measure. 

Ii4M£c h anic al>  Im-mfi-k^'n^-kal.  a. 
Not  according  to  the  lawsof  mechanicks. 

Immediacy,  im-m6'd^-4-s6,  or,  Im- 
m6'j*-i-s*.  8.  (293).  Pereonal 
greatness,  power  of  acting  without  de- 
pendence. 

lMMEDiATE,im-mi'd64t.  a.  (91).  Be- 
ing in  such  a  state  with  respect  to  some- 
thing else  as  that  there  is  nothing  be- 
tween themt  not  acting  by  second  caus- 
es ;  instant,  present  with  regard  to  time. 

Q^  This  word  and  its  compounds  are  often, 
and  not  improperly,  pronounced  as  if 
written  im-^ne-je-ate,  hn-me-je-ate-iy, 
Sec— For  the  reasons,  see  Principles, 
No.  293,  294,  376. 

Immediately,  Im-m^'d^-at-I^.  ad. 
Without  the  intervention  of  any  other 
cause  or  event;  instantly,  at  the  time 
present,  without  del.ay. 

ImmediaTeness,  Im-me'd^-^t-n^s.  s. 
Presence  with  regard  to  time  ;  exemp- 
tion from  second  or  intervening  causes. 

Immedicable,  im-med'd^-kd-bl.  a* 
Not  to  be  healed,  incurable. 

Immemorable,  im-mdm^moVa-bL  a. 
Not  worth  remembering. 

Immemorial,  im-ine-m6'r£-iil.  a.  Past 
time  of  memory,  so  ancient  tliat  the  be- 
ginning cannot  be  traced. 

Immense,  im-m^nse^  a.  Unlimited, 
unbounded,  infinite. 

Immensely,  Im-m^Qs^l^.  ad.  lafioite- 
ly,  v'itkout  tnes^sore. 


Immensity,  lm-m^n'sd-t6,  s.  Un- 
bounded greatness,  infinity. 

Immensurability,  Im-m^-shA-ri:- 
blFe-t^  s.  (452).  Impossibility  to 
be  measuredi 

Immensurable,  im-men'shu-ri-bl.  a.' 
Not  to  be  measured. 

To  Immerge,  im-m^rdje'.  v.  a.  To 
put  under  water. 

Immkrit,  im-mdr^t.  s.  Want  of 
wortli,  want  of  desert. 

Immerse,  Im-m^rse'.  a.  Buried,  co- 
vered, sunk  deep. 

To  Immerse,  Im-m^rse^v.  a.  To  put 
under  water;  to  sink  or  cover  deep  j  to 
depress. 

Immersion,  lm-m^r'sh{in.  s.  '  (452). 
The  act  of  putting  anybody  into  a  fluid 
below  the  surface ;  the  itate  of  sinking 
below  the  surface  of  a  fluid;  the  state  of 
being  overwhelmed  or  lost  in  any  respect. 

Immethodical,  lm-mj&-/A6d^^-kil.  a. 
Confused,  being  without  regularity,  be- 
ing without  method. 

Immethodically,  im-md-/A6d'^- 
kdl-^.  ad.     Without  method. 

Imminence,  im'me-n&ise.  s.  Any  ill 
impending ;  immediate,  or  near  danger. 

Imminent,  Im'm^-n&it*  a.  Impend- 
ing, at  hand,  threateiung. 

To  Immingle,  Im-mlng^fgl.  v.  a.  To 
mingle,  to  mix,  to  unite. 

lMMiNUTioN,im-m^-nu'8hAn.  s.  Di- 
minution, decrease. 

Immiscibility,  im-mls-sfc-bil'^-t^.  s. 
Incapacity  of  being  mingled. 

Immiscible,  Im-mis's^-bl.  a.-  (405)*- 
Not  capable  of  being  mingled. 

Immission,  im-mlsh'dn.  s.  The  act 
of  sending  in,  contrary  to  emission. 

To  Immit,  Im-mlt'.  v.  n.    To  send  in. 

To  Immix,  Im-miks'.  v.  a.  To  mingle. 

Immixable,  hn-miks'A-bl.  a.  (405). 
Impossible  to  be  mingled- 

Im mobility,  Im-mA-bll'^-ti.  s.  Un- 
moveableness,  want  of  motion,  resistaiice 
to  motiop'.  •' 

Immoderate,  lm-m6d'd^it.  a<  (^1). 
^Exceeding  the  idae  mean. 

Immoderately,  im«iti6d'd^r-rat-l^. 
ad.    In  an  excbiaive  degroei- 

Immoderation,  im^mad-^^^-^^sh^i. 
s.    Want  of  moderation,  excess. 

Immodest,  im-m6d'd^8t.  a.  Want- 
ing .shame,  wanting  delicacy  or  chustity  i 
unchaste,  impure?  obscene*  unseason- 
able, exorbitant 
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Immodesty,  Im-mM'd^s-t^.  ad.  Want 
of  modeaty. 

To  Immolate,  Im'mA-lAte.  v,  a.  (91). 

To  sacrifice,  to  kill  in  sacrifice. 
Immolation,  Im-ihA-li'shAn,  s.  The 

act  of  sacrificingf ;  a  sacrifice  offered. 
Immoment,  Im-mo^m^nt.  a.   Trifling, 

of  no  importance  or  value. 
Jmmobal,  lm-m6r'rdl.  a.  (88)  (168). 

Wanting  regaid  to  the  laws  of  natural 

religion,  contrary  to  honesty,  dishonest 
Immoral  ITT,       im-m^-r&l'fi-ti.      s, 

DiBhonesty,  want  of  virtue,  contrariety 

to  virtue. 

Immobtal,  lm-m6i^til.a.  (88)..  Ex- 
empt from  death,  never  to  die;  never  end- 
iftg,  perpetual 

Immoetaxity,     Iin-in6r-tal'^-t£.     s. 

£senption  £rom  death,  life  never  to  end. 
To   Immortalize,      lm-ni6r^t&*lize. 

V.  a.  To  make  immortal,  to  perpetuate, 

to  exempt  from  death. 

Immortally,  Im-indi^t&M.  ad.  With 
exemption  from  death,  without  end 

Immoveable,  Im-mAdv^d-bl.  a.  Not 
to  be  forced  from  its  place  ;  unshaken. 

Immoyeablt,  hn-mddv'd-bM.  ad.  In 
a  state  not  to  be  shaken. 

Immunity,  hn-mti'n^-t^.  s.  Discharge 
ih)m  any  obligation  i  privUcge,  exemp- 
tion, freedom. 

To  Immure,  im-m&re'.  V.  a.  To  en- 
close within  walls,  to  confine,  to  shut  up. 

Immusical,  lm-mi!i'z^-k&l.  a.  (88). 
Unmusical,  inharmonions. 

Immutability,  im-m6-t4-bir^-td.  s. 
Exemption  from  change,  invariableness. 

Immutable,  Im-m^'td-bl.  a.  (405). 
Unchangeable,  invariable,  unalterable. 

Immutably,  fm-m^'ti-bW.  ad.  Unal- 

^  terably,  invariablyi  unchangeably. 

Imp,  imp.  s.  A  son,  the  offspring, 
progeny  i  a  subaltern  devil,  a  puny  de^-il. 

To  Imp,  Imp.  v.  a.  To  enlarge  with 
any  thing  adscititious ;  to  assist. 

To  Impact,  Im-pdkt'.  v.  a.  To  drive 
close  or  hard. 

To  Im  PAINT,  !m-pAnt'.  V.  a.  To  paint, 
to  decorate  with  colours.   Not  in  use. 

To  Impair,  ira*p4re'.  v.  a.  To  di- 
minish, to  injure,  to  make  worse. 

To  Impair,  Im-pire'.  v.  n.  To  be 
lessened  or  worn  out 

TSiPAiRMKKT,liii-pilre'm4nt.  s.  Dimi- 
nution, injttT}'. 


Impalpable,  im-p41'p4-bl.  a.   (405)^ 

Not  to  be  perceived  by  touch. 
To  Imparadise,  Im-pir'd-dise.   v.  a. 

To  put  in  a  state  resembling  paradise. 
Imparity,  lm-p4r'^-td.s.    Inequality, 

disproportion ;  oddness,  indivisibility  iii- 

to  equal  parts. 

To  Impark,  Im-p^iV.  v.  a.  (81).  To 
enclose  with  a  park,  to  sever  from  a  com- 
mon. 

To  Impart,  Im-plirt'.  v.  a.  To  grant, 
to  give ;  to  communicate. 

Impartial,  Im-p&r'shil.  a.  (88). 
Equitable,  free  from  regard  or  party,  in- 
different, disinterested,  equal  in  distri. 
bution  of  juatice. 

Impartiality,  Im-pdr-sh^-^l'^-t^.  i^ 

Eqaitableness,  justice. 
Impartially,    im-p&r'shAl-^.        ad. 

Equitably,  with  indifferent  and  tmbiassed 

judgement,  without  regard  to  party  or  in- 
terest. 
Impartible,  lm-p&rt'6-bl.   a.   (405). 

Communicable,  to  be  conferred  or  be- 

stowed. 
Impassable,  im-p^'sA-bl.   a.    (405). 

Not  to  be  passed,  not  admitting  passage, 

impervious. 
Impassibility,  im-p4s-s6-bU'l^-t*.   s. 

Exemption  from  suffering. 
Impassible,  lm«p4s's^*bl.   a.     (405). 

Incapable  of  suffering,  exempt  from  tlio 

agency  of  external  causes. 

Impassiblekess,  Im-pds's^-bl-n^.  s. 
Impassibililj',  exemption  from  pain. 

Impassioned,  Im-p&sh'shAn'd.  (362). 
Seized  with  passion. 

Impassive,  Im-pds'slv.  a.  (158). 
Exempt  from  the  agency  of  external 
causes. 

Impasted,  Im-pis^t^d.  a.  Covered 
as  with  paste. 

Impatience,  lm«p4'shtose.  s.  (463^. 
Inability  to  suffer  pain,  rag^  under  suffer- 
ing ;  vehemence  of  temper,  heat  of  pas- 
sion ;  inability  to  suffer  delay,  eagerness. 

Impatient,  im-pA'shint.  a.  (463). 
Not  able  to  endure,  incapable  to  bear ; 
furious  with  pain ;  unable  to  b^car  pain  ;  ' 
vehemently  agitated  by  some  painful 
passion ;  eager,  ardentfy  desirous,  not 
able  to  endure  delay. 

Impatiently,   lm-pi'sh6nt-l^.       ad. 

Passionately*  ardently;     eagerly,  with 

great  desire. 
To  Impawn,  im•pliwn^  v.  a*  To^j^c* 

a^a  pledge,  to  pledge.^ 
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To  Impeach,  im-p£^t8h^  v.  a*  To 
hinder,  to  impede  •  to  accuse  by  pubUck 
autliority. 

Impeach,  iIn•p4^tsh^  s.  Hindrance, 
let,  impediment. 

Impeachable,  lm-p^£tsh'd-bl.  a.  Ac- 
cusable,  chargeable. 

Impeacher,  Im-p^Uh'C^r.  s.  (98). 
An  accuser,  one  who  brings  an  accusa- 
tion against  another. 

Impeachment,  im-p^tsh'm^nt.  s. 
Hindrance,  let,  impedunentyobstruction ; 
public  accusation,  charge  preferred. 

To  Impearl,  im-pfiri^  v.  a.  To  form 
in  resemblance  of  pearis ;  to  decorate  as 
^ith  pearls. 

Impec  c  ability,  hn-p^-kA-bil'^-t^. 
s.  Exemption  from  sin,  exemption  from 
failure. 

Impeccable,  lin-pdk^k&«bL  a.  (4050* 
£xempi  from  possibility  of  sin. 

To  Impede,  im-pWe'.  v.  a.  To  hin- 
der, to  let,  to  obstruct 

Impedimekt,  im-pM'^m^nt.  a.  Hin- 
drance, let,  impeachment,  obstruction, 
opposition. 

To  Impel,  Im-p*!'.  v.  a.  To  drive 
on  towards  a  point,  to  urge  forward,  to 
press  on. 

Impellent,  Im-p^'l^nt.  8.  An  im- 
pulsive power,  a  power  that  drives  for- 
ward^ 

To  Impend,  )m-p^nd^  t.  b.  To  hang 
over,  to  be  at  hand,  to  press  nearly. 

Impendent,  )m-p<^'dint.  a.  Immi- 
nent, hanging  over,  pressing  closely. 

Impendence,  lm*p^n^d^nse.  a.  The 
state  of  hanging  over,  near  approach. 

XMPEi^»TRABiLiTY,lm-pto-^-tra-btt'^- 
t^.  8.  Quality  of  not  being  pierce- 
ablei  insusceptibility  of  intellectual  im- 
pression. 

Impenetrable,  im-p6n'A-tr4-bl.  a. 
Not  to  be  pierced,  not  to  be  entered  by 
any  external  force ;  impervious ;  not  to  be 
taught;  not  to  be  moved. 

Impenetrably,  im-pfin'^-tr4-bl^.  ad. 
With  hardiness  to  a  degree  incapable  of 

,  impression. 

Impenitence,  !m-p&i'^-t(inse.     > 

Impenitency,  im-pdn'i-t&i-si.    3  ^' 
Obduracy,  want  of  remorse  for  crimes, 
final  disregard  of  God's  threatenings  or 
mercy. 

Impenitent,  lm-pSn'^*tint.  a.  Fi- 
nal^  negligent  of  the  ^^' of  repentance* 
obrfijratc. 
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Impenetently,  lm*pdn'£-ttot-l£.  aAu 
Obdurately,  without  repentance. 

Imfennous,  tm-pin'ntb.    a.    (314). 

Wanting  wings. 

Imperate,  bn'p^-r^te.  a.  (91).  Done 
with  consciousness,  done  by  direction  of 
the  mind. 

Imperative,  Im-p^r'rit-tiv.  a.  Com- 
manding, expressive  of  command. 

Imperceptible,  lm-p^r-s£p't£-bl.  a.- 
Not  to  be  discovered,  not  to  be  perceived. ' 

Imperceptiblenbss,  Im-pdr-s^p't^- 
bl-n£s.  s.  The  qoafity  of  eluding 
observation. 

iMPERCBPTiBLTf  hn-^-a^'t^-U^.aiL 
In  a  manner  not  to  be  perceived. 

Imperfect,  im-pdr'fdct.  a.  Not  com- 
plete, not  absoltttely  finished,  defective  1 
trail,  not  eompletely  good.  « 

Imperfection,  hn*^r-Kk'ah!te.  s* 
Defect,  failure,  fault,  whether  physical 
or  moral 

iMPBRFEctLt^lm-p^r^fdkt-l^.ad.  Not 
completely,  not  fuUy. 

Imperforablb,  Im-p^r^ft-ri^)!.  a. 
Not  to  be  bored  through. 

Imperforate,  lm-p£r f6-rAte«  a.  Not 
pierced  through,  without  a  hole. 

lMPJ»RiAL,lm-p6'r^-IU.a.(88).  Royal, 
possessing  royalty;  betokening  royal^; 
belonging  to  an  emperoror  monarch,  re- 
gal, monarchical. 

Imperialist,  im-p^'r£-il-lst.  s.  One 
that  belongs  to  an  emperor. 

Imperious,  Im-p^'r^-Aa.  a.  (314). 
Commanding,  tyrannical;  haughty, arto- 
gant,  assummg,  overbearing. 

Imperiously,  tm-p^'r^-as-l^.  ad. 
With  arrogance  of  command,  with  inso- 
lence of  authority.  \ 

Imperiousness,  Im-p^r^As-n^.  a. 
Authority,  air  of  command  i  arrogance 
of  command. 

Imperishable,  Im-pir'rlsh^L-bl.  a. 
not  to  be  destroyed. 

Impersonal,  im-pdr^si^-al.  a.  (&B). 
Not  varied  according  to  the  persons. 

Impersonallt,  Im^p^r's^-^-^.  ad. 
According  to  the  manner  of  an  imper- 
sonal verb. 

Impersuasible,  Im-p^r-swi'z^-bl.  a« 
(439).    Not  to  be  moved  by  persuasion. 

Impertinence,  Im-p^r't^-n^nse.  ? 

lMPERTiNENCY,im-p^r't^-ndn-s6.i  *■ 
That  which  is  of  no  present  weight,  that 
which  has  no  relation  to  the  matter  in 
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liMid*  fiflly,  mmbting  thought »  tiouUe. 
fiomenett*  istnisioQ  j  trifle,  thing  of  no 
value. 

JiiPBRTiNBNTy  !m-p^r^t£-n^.  a.  Of 
ao  zeiation  to  the  matter  in  hand,  of  no 
weight;  importunate,  intrusive,  med- 
dling, foolish,  trifling. 

Impsrtiiient,  im^p^r't^-ndnt.  fi.  A 
tnfler,  a  meddler,  an  intruder. 

Impb&tinentlT)  lm-pir't6-n^nt-I6. 
ad.  Without  relation  to  the  present  mat- 
ter; trotiblesomely,  officiously,  intru- 
sively. 

Ijfp&ftviovsyim'^r'v^'tlis.  a.  (314). 
Unpassable,  impenetrable. 

The  «taAe  of  not  adnaitiaig  any  paMage. 

jMPBRTitANSiBiLiTY,  Im-p^r-trftii-s^ 
bll'^-t^.  s.  Impossibility  to  be  pas- 
sed Ihfougb. 

Impetaable,  im'p^-tri-bl.  a.  (405). 
Possible  to  be  obtained. 

To  Impetratk,  Im'p^-tr&te.  v.  a.  To 
obtain  by  entreaAy. 

iMPETRATioN^lm-p^^tr^'ahdn.  a.  The 
act  of  obtsuiingby  prayer  or  entreaty. 
'  Impetuosity,  lm-p^tsfa-u-6s'^-ti6.    s. 
Violence,  iuvy,  vehemence,  force. 

Impetuous,  Im'P^tjih'u-^.  a,  (314) 
(461).  Violent,  forcible,  fierce ;  vehe- 
ment, passionate. 

Impetuously,  im-pdtsh^fi-<is-l^.  ad. 
Violently,  vehemently. 

Impetuousness,  lm-p^tsh'4-tls-nds.  s. 
Violence,  fiirv. 

Impetus,  Wp^-t&s.  s.  (503).  Vio- 
lent tendency  to  any  point,  violent  effort. 

Impierceable,  im-p^re'sA-bl.  a.  Im- 
penetrable, not  to  be  pierced. 

Impiety,  im-pi'^-t^.  s.  Irreveteiice 
to  the  Supreme  Being,  contempt  of  the 
duties  of  religion ;  an  act  of  wickedness, 
expression  of  irreligion. 

To  Impionorate,  im-plg'n6«rate.  v. 
a.  To  pawn,  to  pledge. 

iMPtOHORATioK,  Im-p%-n6»4*&^shi&n. 
8.  The  act  of  pawning  or  putting  to 
pledge. 

To  Impinge,  im-p!njc'.  t.  n.    To  fall 

against,  to  strike  against,  to  clash  with. 
To  iMPixGUATEjirn-plng'gwite.v.a. 

To  fatten,  to  make  fat. 
Impious,  ini^pinis.  a.  (503).    Irreli* 

g^ous,  wicked,  profane. 
iMPiotjsLY,  im'p6-tla-l6.  ad.  Profene 

ly,  wickedly. 
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Implacability,  faiH>I4*k4-b!l'64)^.  er. 
Inezorableness,  irreconcilable  enmity, 
determined  malice. 

Implacable,  Im-plAld-bl.  a.  (405), 
Kotto  be  pacified,  mexorable,  malicious, 
constant  in  enmity.— See  Placable. 

Implacably,  hn-pl&1c&-bl^.  ad.  With 
malice  not  to  be  pacified,  inexorably. 

To  Implakt,  )m-pldnt'.  v.  a.  To  in- 
fix, to  insert,  to  place,  to  engraft. 

Implantation,  im-pldn-t^^shdn.  s. 
The  act  of  setting  or  planting. 

Implausible,  im*pllw^s^l.  a.  (439). 
Not  specious^  not  likely  to  seduce  or 
persuade. 

Implement,  im'pl^-mim.  a.  Some* 
thing  that  fills  up  vacancy,  or  supplies 
watits ;  tool,  instrument  of  manufacture  ( 
utensil 

Impletion,  im-plc'shiiU.  s.  The  act 
of  filling,  the  state  of  being  full. 

Implex,  im^pl^ks.  a.  Intricate,  en- 
tangled, complicated. 

To  Implicate,  Im^pl^-k&te.  v.  a. 
(91).  To  entangle,  to  embarrass,  to  un- 
fold. 

Implication,  Im-pM-kd'shdn.  s.  In- 
volution, entanglement;  inference  not 
expressed,  but  tacitly  inculcated. 

Implicit,  im-plblt.  a.  Entangled, 
infolded,  complicated « inferred ;  tacitly 
comprised,  not  expressed;  entirely  obe- 
dient. 

Implicitly,  Im-plls'it-l^.  ad.  By  in*- 
ference  comprised  though  not  expressed ; 
by  connexion  with  sometliing  else,  de< 
pendently,  with  unreserved  confidence 
or  obedience. 

To  Implore,  im-pl6re'.  V.  a.  To  call 
upon  in  su|^lication,  to  solicit ;  to  ask, 
to  beg. 

Implorer,  lm-pl6'nir.  s.  (98).  One 
that  implores. 

Implumed,  Im-pldm'd'.  a.  (362). 
Without  feathers. 

To  Imply,  im-pll'.  ▼.  a.  To  infold, 
to  cover,  to  entangle  ;  to  involve  or  com- 
prise as  a  consequence  or  concomitant. 

To  Impoison,  lm-p6dVn,  v.  a.  To 
corrupt  with  poison ;  to  kill  with  poison. 

I'mpolitical,  im-p6-llt'^-kil.       > 

lMPOLITlCK,lm-p6l'^-tik.(5lO).  5  *' 
Imprudent,  indiscreet,  void  of  art  or 
forecast. 

Impolitically,  lm-p6-lit'6- 

kal-6.  (509). 
Impolitickly,  lm-p6r< 
I     WiQiout  tn  or  forecast 
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Imponderous,  ini-p6n'd^r-iis.  a.  Void 
of  perceptible  weight. 

Imporosity,  Im-p6-r6s'si6-t6.  s.  Ab- 
sence of  interstices,  compactness,  close- 
ness- 

Imporous,  Im-p^'i'ds.  a.  (314).  Free 
from  poresy  free  from  vAcuities  or  inter- 
stices. 

To  Impor-t,  Im^pArt'.  v.  a*  (492).  To 
cany  into  any  country  from  abroad ;  to 
imply,  to  infer ;  to  produce  in  conse- 
quence ;  to  be  of  moment 

Import,  lm'p6rt.  s.  *  Importance, 
moment,  conseauence ;  tendency ;  any 
things  imported  nom  abroad. 

CCj*  This  substantive  was  formerly  pro- 
nounced with  the  accent  on  the  second 

"  syllable,  but  has  of  late  vears  adopted  the 
accent  on  the  first,  and  classes  with  the 
general  distinction  of  dissyllable,  nouns 
and  verbs  of  the  same  form.  See  Prin- 
ciples, No.  492. 

Importance,  fm-pdr'tdnse,  or  im-p6r' 
tinse.  s.  Thing  imported  or  im- 
plied; matter,  subject;  consequence, 
moment ;  importunity. 

Import.'^ mr,  Im-pdKtint^  or  im-pdr' 
t^t.  a.  Momentous,  weighty,  of 
great  consequence. 

OCJ"  The  second  syllable  of  this  and  the 
foregoing  word  is  frequently  pronounced 
asintheTerbtOffn/^f.  The  best  usage, 
however,  is  on  the  side  of  the  first  pro- 
nunciation, which  seems  to  "suppose  that 
h  is  not  a  word  formed  from  import,  but 
an  adoption  of  the  French  importance, 
and  therefore  it  ought  not  to  be  pro- 
nounced as  a  compound,  but  as  a  simple. 
The  authorities  for  this  pronunciation 
are,  Mr.  Sheridan,  Dr.  Kenrick,  Dr. 
Ash,  W.  Johnston,  Mr.  Perry,  and  Mr. 
Buchanan.  Mr.  Scott  is  for  cither,  but 
gives  the  first  the  preference. 

Importation,  lm-p6r-tA'shan.  s.  The 
act  or  practice  of  importing,  or  bringing 
into  a  country  from  abroad. 

Importer,  lm-p6rt'dr.  s.  (98).  One 
that  brings  in  any  thing  from  abroad 

Importunate,  Im-pAi^'tshft-nAte.  a. 
(461).^  Unseasonable  and  incessant  in  so- 
^citations,  not  to  be  repulsed. 

Importunately,  im-p6r'tsh(i-ndt-16. 

ad.  With  incessant  solicitation,  pertina* 

ciously. 
Importunateness,  !m-p6r't8hA-n&t- 

n^s.  s.  (91).    Incessant  solicitation. 


To  Importune,  Im-p^r-^ne'.  v.  *a. 
To  teaze,  to  harass  vidi  sli|4tt  vexation 
perpetually  recurring,  to  molest. 

Importune,  im-p6p-t&ne'.  a.  Con- 
stantly recurring,  tTDublcsome  by  fre- 
quency ;  troublesome,  vexatious ;  unsea- 
sonable ;  coming,  asking,  or  happening 
at  a  wrong  tame.— See  Futurity. 

Importunely,  Im-p6r-tiine16.  ad. 
Troublesomely,  incessantly ;  unseasona- 
bly, improperly. 

Importunity,  Im-p6r-tu'n6-ti.  s.  In- 
cessant  solicitation. 

To  Impose,  lm-p6ze'.  v.  a.  To  lay 
on  as  a  burden  or  penalty ;  to  enjcnn  as  a 
dix^  or  lav ;  to  obtrude  faliacicua&y  ;  to 
impose  on^  to  put  a  cheat  on,  to  deceive. 

IMPOSE)  im-p6ze^  s.  Command,  in- 
junction. 

Imposeable,  im-p6'zd-bl.  a.  (405). 
To  be  laid  as  obligatory  on  a  body. 

Imposer,  lm-p6'z(ir.  s.  (98).  One 
who  enjoins. 

Imposition,  lm-p6-zlsh'fin.  s»  The 
act  of  laying  any  thing  on  another ;  in- 
junction of  any  thing  as  a  law  or  duty ; 
constraint,  oppression;  cheat,  fallacy, 
imposture. 

Impossible,  im-p6s's*4>l.  a.  (405). 
Not  to  be  done,  impracticable. 

Impossibility,  lm-p6s-s*-bil'*-t^.  s. 
Impracticability ;  that  which  cannot  be 
done. 

Impost,  lm'p6st;  s.  A  tax,  a  toll, 
custom  paid. 

To  Imposthumate,  !m-p6s'tshi- 
mite.  V.  n.  (.91).  To  form  an  ab- 
scess, to  gather,  to  form  a  cyst  or  ba^ 
containing  matter. 

To  iMPOSTriuMATE,  lm-p6s'tshu- 
mite.  V.  a.  To  afflict  with  an  im- 
posthume. 

Imposthumation,  lm-p6s-tshti-ma' 
shto.  s.  The  act  of  forming  an 
iroposthume,  the  state  in  which  an  im- 
posthume  is  formed. 

Im  posth  um  e,  ilm^65't6hfane.  s.  (46 1 ). 
A  collection  of  purulent  matter  in  a  bag 
or  cyst 

Impostor,  lm-p6s'tflr.  s.  (166).  One 
who  cheats  by  a  fictitious  character. 

Imposture,  Im-p6s'tsh6re.  s.    Cheat. 

Impotence,  Im'pA-t^nse.  1        Want 

Impotency,  lm'p6-ten-s^.5 
of  power,   inability,  imbecility ;  ungo- 
vemableness  of  passion;  incapacity  <;f 
propagatioilfe 
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Impotekt,  Im'pA-t^nt.  a.  (170). 
Weak,  feeble,  wanting-  force,  wanting- 
power ;  disabled  bv  nature  or  disease  ; 
without  power  of  restraint ;  without  pow- 
er of  profiaji^ation. 

fMPOTENTLY,  lm'p6-ttot-le.  ad. 
WHhoTjt  power. 

To  Impound,  lm-p6tind'.  t.  a.  To 
enclose  as  in  a  poutui,  to  shut  in,  to  con- 
fine; to  shut  up  in  a  pinfold. 

Impracticability,  im-prak't^-W- 
b!F^-t6.  8.  Impossibiiity,  the  state 
of  being  not  feasible. 

(Jj?*  This  word  is  not  in  Johnson,  but  I  in- 
sert it  on  his  own  airthority :  for  thoujfh 
it  IS  not  in  his  Vocabulary,  lie  has  used  it 
to  explain  tWb  word  Impossibility.  But  the 
ver>'  current  use  of  this  word  would  he 
A  sufficient  aiithorityfor  it,  as  its  synonym 
Impracticabi^ess,  from  the  necessity  of 
placing"  the  accent  high,  is  so  diflficnlt 
of  pronunciation,  and  so  inferior  in  sound, 
as  to  leave  no  doubt  to  which  we  should 
gire  the  preference. 

Impracticable,  Im-prak't^-ka-bl.  a. 
Not  to  be  performed,  unfeasible,  impos- 
sible ;  untractable,  unmanageable. 

Impracticableness,  Im-pr&k^t^-ka- 

bl-nis.  s.    Impossibility. 
To   Imprecate,    im'pf^-kAte.  v.  a. 

To  call  for  evil  upon  himself  or  others. 
Imprecation,    im-pr^-ka'shi'\n.       s^ 

Curse,  prayer  by  which  any  evil  is  wished. 
Imprecatory,    im'pr^-k4-tir-i.     a. 

CoDtainin^i:  wishes  of  evil. 
C?  I  have  differed  from  Mr.  Sherulan  intlie 

accentuation  of  thia  word.  He  places  tlie 
.  accent  on  the  second  syllable;  but  Dr. 

Johnson,  Dr.  Ash,  and  Mr.  Scott,  on  the 

first.  He  hiipsclf  places  the  accent  on  tjie 
•  first  of  Depreeatftrj :  and  the  same  reason 

holds  in  both-— See  Principles,  No.  512. 

To  Impregit,  Im-prtne'.  v.  a.   (386). 

To  ffll  with  young-,  to  fill  with  any  matter 

or  quality. 
Impregnable,  Im-pr^g'nd-bl.  a.   Not 

to  be  stormed,  hot  to  be  taken ;  linsluken, 

unmoved,  unaffected, 

I»cpREONABX<Y,  Im-pp^g'na-blc.  ad. 
In  siu^  a  manner  as  to  deiy  force  or  hos- 
tility, .      '   .     . 

To:lMFRBONAT.E,..ltn-pr^g'n4te.  v.  a. 

.  To  fill  yritb  yo^gr*  ^  make  prulifick ;  to 
fill,  to  saturate. 

iMPRBOHA.tiON,.  Im-preg-nu'shi'iii.    s. 

.  The  act  of  iQkalcin^  proUfick ;  fecunda- 
tl<m  i  that,  with  wJiich  a»y  X^x^\^  is  Ijn- 
pregnate4  k  sat^ratitnu 
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Imprejudicate,  lm-pre-jd6'ilA-k&le- 

a.  (91).  Unprejudiced,  not  prepossessed/ 

impartial. 
Imprbparation,    im-prep-a-ri'shAn. 

s.  Unpi*eparedness,  want  of  preparation. 
To  Impress,  im-prds'.  v.  a.  To  print 

by  pressure,  to  stamp;  to  fix  deep;  to 

force  into  service. 
Impress,  im'prfe.   s.   (492).      Mark 

made  by  pressure  ;  mitfk  of  distinction^ 

stamp ;  device,  motto;  act  of  forcing  any 

Into  service. 

Impression,  Ira-pr^sh'ftn.  s.  The 
act  of  pressing  one  body  upon  aixither  ; 
mark  made  by  pressure,  stamp,  imago 
fixed  in  the  mind ;  operation,  infiuence ; 
edition,  number  printed  at  once,  one 
course  of  printing ;  effect  of  an  attack- 

Impressible,  im-prds's^-bl.  a.  What 
may  be  impressed. 

iMpHEssuREt  bn-pri£sh'ure.  s.  The 
mark  made  by  pressure,  the  dent,  the 
impression. 

To  Impriwt,  im-print'.  y.  a.  To 
mark  upon  any  substance  by  pressure;  to 
stamp  words  upon  paper  by  the  use  of 
types ;  to  fix  on  tlie  mind  or  memorV. 

To  Imprison,  im-prlzVn.  v.  a.  To 
shut  up,  to  confine,  to  keep  from  liberty. 

Imprisonment,  Im-prlzVn-m&it.  s*. 
Confinement,  state  of  bein^  shut  in  pri- 
son. 

Improbability,  im-pr6b4-l>'d'i-t^. ^. 
UnlikeKhood,  difiiculty  to  be  believed. 

Improbable,  lm-pr6b'a-bL  a.  Un- 
likely, incredible. 

lMPRgBABLv,im-pr6b'iL-bl^.ad.  With- 
out likelihood. 

To  Im PRORATE,  iin'prg-bdte.  v.  ai 
Not  to  approve 

Improbation^  im-pr6-b4'sbi^.  9.  Act 
of  disallowing. 

Improbity,  lm-prub'<J-t6.  s.  Want  of 
honesty,  dishonesty,  baseness. 

To  Im  prolific  ate,  Im-prA-llffit- 
kitc.  V.  a.  (91).  To  ioipregnatet 
to  fecundate. 

Improper,  im-pr6p'dr.  a.  (98).  Not 
well  adapted,  unqualified ;  unfit,  not  con- 
ducive to  the  rig-ht  end ;  not  just,  not 
accurate. 

Impropeuly,  lm-pr6p'iLir-lfJ.  ad.  Not 
^tly,  incong^ruously  ;  not  justly,  not  ac- 
cural tly. 

To  lasiVHOPRiATE,  im-pro^'pre-ite.  v.a.- 
To  coiuort  to  private  use,  to  seize  tA 
himself;  to  put  the  possessions  of  ft^' 
c*J^uf  ch  intu  tlte  ksQids  of  Ixicks. 
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Impropriation,  im-pr6-pi^-i  shtih. 
8.  An  impropriation  is  properly  so  called 
when  the  church  land  is  in  the  hfinds  of 
a  lavman ;  and  an  appropriation  is  when 
it  is  in  the  hands  of  a  bishop,  coUege  or 
religions  house. 

Impropriator,  Im-prA-pr^A'tdr.  s. 
A  layman  tliat  has  the  possession  of  the 
lands  of  the  church.  (166). 

Impropriety,  im-pr6-pri'*-t^.  s.  Un- 
fitness, unsiiitaWeness,  inaccuracy,  want 
of  justness. 

Improsperous,  Im-pros'pAr-^d.  a. 
Unhappy,  unfortunate,  not  successful. 

ImpRosperoijsly,  im-pr6s'pi!ir-As-l^. 
ad.  Unhappily,  unsucccssfiiUy,  with  ill 
fortune. 

Improvable,  im-pr66'vi-bl.  a.  Capa- 
ble of  being  advanced  to  a  better  state. 

Improvableness,  im-pr6d'vd-bl-n6s. 
8.    Capableness  of  being  made  better. 

Improvably,  lm-prd6'vd-bl*.  ad.  In 
a  manner  that  admits  of  melioration.' 

To  Improve,  lm-pr6dv'.  v.  a.  To 
advance  any  tiling  nearet  to  perfection, 
to  raise  from  good  to  better. 

To  Improve,  Im-prAAv'.  v.  n.  To  ad- 
vance in  goodness. 

Improvement,  Im-prAAv'mfint.  s. 
Melioration,  advancement  firom  good  to 
better ;  act  of  improving  ;  progress  from 
good  to  better ;  instruction,  edification ; 
efiTect  of  melioration. 

Improver,  Im-pr&^v'fir.  *.  (98).  One 
that  makes  himself  or  any  thing  else  bet- 
ter ;  any  thing  tliat  meliorates. 

Impro VIDEO,  lm-pr6-vi'dW.  a.  Un- 
foreseen,unexpected,unp«)vided  against 

Improvidence,  im-prov'fi-d^nse.  s. 
Want  of  forethought,  want  of  caution. 

Improvident,  Im-pr6v'^-d6nt.  a. 
Wanting  forecast,  wanting  care  to  pro- 
vide. 

Improvidently,  im-prcV^-d^nt-W. 
ad.  Without  forethought,  without  care. 

Impro  VISION,  Im-pr6-vi2h'{in.s.  Want 
of  forethought. 

Imprudence, lm-pr66'dinse.8.  (343). 
Want  of  prudence,  indiscretion,  negli- 
gence, inattention  to  interest. 

Imprudent,  lm-pr66'ddut  a.  (343). 
Wanting  pnidcnce,  injudicious,  indis- 
creet,  negligence. 

Impudence,  im'pd-d^nse.     \ 

Impudency,  lm'p6-d^n-s^.    i 
Shamelessness,  immodesty. 

Impudent,  im'piCi-d^nt.  a.  (50!^\ 
Shamttcss,  wanting  motjestr. 


Impudently^  Im'p6-d6nt-l^.  adt 
Shamelessly,  without  modesty. 

To  Impugn,  Im-p^uie'.  v.  a.  (386). 
To  attack,  to  ueauH. 

C3*  Notwithstftnding  the  deer  analogy 
there  is  fi>r  pnHiouBcing  thia  word  ia  UtG 
manner  it  is  marked,  there  is  a  reoug- 
nance  at  leaving  out  the  ^,  which  noUilng 
but  frec^uent  use  will  take  away.  If  iirn 
were  in  as  little  use  as  impugiif  we  should 
feel  t}\e  same  repugnant^e  at  pronouncing 
it  in  the  manner  we  do.  But  as  lan^aga 
is  association,  no  wonder  association 
should  have  such  power  over  it— F<«"  the 
analogies  tliat  lead  us  to  this  pronuncia- 
tion, see  Principles,  Ko.  3S5. 

Mr.  Sheridan,  Mr.  Navesi  and  Mr.  Scott, 
-  pronounce  the  word  aa  I  h^ve  maikedit  9 
that  is,  with  the  g  silent,  and  the  u  long ; 
but  Dr.  Kenrick,  Mr.  Perry,  and  Bu- 
chanan, though  they  suppress  the  g,  pro- 
nounce the  u  sliort.  That  this  short  sound 
is  contrary  to  analogy  cannot  be  doubted, 
when  we  take  a  view  of  the  words  of  this 
termination ;  and  tlie  only  [^a  for  it  is, 
the  short  sound  of  the  vowels  before  gn% 
in  phlegm,  diaphragm,  farapegm,  apoph* 
thegm,  and  paradigm,  (389>  :  but  as  the 
accent  is  not  on  any  of  these  syllables, 
except  phlegm,  which  is  irregular,  (389,) 
it  is  no  wonder  tlie  vowel  should  shorten 
in  these  words  as  it  so  frequently  does 
in  the  numerous  terminations  iu  He,  iac^ 
he,  &c.  (14n. 

Impugner,  im-pi'n(kr.  s.  One  that 
attacks  or  invades. 

dj*  In  jud^ng  of  the  propriety  of  this  pro- 
nunciation,  we  must  not  confound  tlie  par- 
ticiples impugningfimpitgned,  and  the  ver- 
bal noun  impugner,  with  such  words  as  we 
do  not  form  ourselves,  as  repugnant,  ma* 
iignant,  &c.  The  former  are  mere  branch- 
es of  the  verb»fnjfri<yff,'aiidthetcfore  make 
no  alteration  hi  the  root  5  the  latter  we  re- 
ceive already  formedfrom  the  Latin  or  the 
French,  and  ptonounce.the  ^  aa  we  doiar 
signify  and  ugnet,  though  it  is  silent  in 
signed,  signing,  or  signer.  For  it  must  be 
carefully  observed,  that  the  analogy  of 
pronunciation  admits  of  no  alteration  hi 
the  sound  of  the  verb,  upon  its  being 
formed  into  a  participle  or  verbal  nottn  ^ 
nor  in  the  sound  of  ^flie  adjective,  upon 
its  ac()uiring  a  comparativeoraupcsrlative 
termination — See  Principles,  No.  409. 

Impuissance,  im*pW8'«illBe*  a.  Im- 
potence, inability,  weihaiest,  feebleness. 
See  Puissance. 

Impulsk,  Im'pWscv^.. Communicated 
force,  the  effect  of  one  body  acting  upon 
another;  influence  acting  t^anthe  mwl, 
motion,  idc». 
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— 4id,  ittAve,  ndr,  ndt  ;->4Abe,  tdb,  bAll  j-*-6H ;— .p66nd ; 
I|irruLSfON,    Im^ptkKshiUn. .    s.     The 
agency  of  body  in  notion  npoa  body  { in- 
dtience  operating  upon  the  mind. 

lupuLsivE,  Im-pt^rsiv.    a.      Having 
the  power  of  impulse,  moving  impellent. 
iMfvvitYy  Im-piiW^i,  s.    Freedom 


from  punishment,  exemption  from  pun- 
ishment 

IxpuBE,  hn-pftre'.  a.  Contrary  to 
sanctity,  unhallowed,  unholy  ;  unchaste ; 
feculent,  foul  with  extraneotia  mixtu^res, 
drossy. 

Impurely,  lm-pAre1^.  ad.  With  im- 
purity. 

ImpurenbsS)  im-p{ire^n£s.   ?    «r    . 

Impuritt,  Im-pi'jrt^.  5  «•  vv ant 
of  sanctity,  want  of  hoHness  ;  act  of  im- 
chastity  i  feculent  admixtotv. 

To  Impurple,  im-pdr'pl.  v.  a.  (405). 
To  make  red,  to  colour  as  with  purple. 

iMPUTABtE,  Im-pA'tA-bl.  a.  Cnarge 
able  upon  any  one ;  accusable,  chargea- 
ble with  a  fault. 

Imputablbn£;ss»  lm-pu'td-bl-n£s.  s. 
The  quality  of  beuuf  imputable. 

Ihputatiom,  lm*pu^^shilUi.  a.  At- 
tribution of  any  thing,  generally  of  ill{ 
censure,  reproach »  hint^  reflection. 

Imputative,  Im-pA'td-tiv.  a.  (512). 
Capable  of  being  imputed,  belonging  to 
imputation. 

To  Impute,  Im-ptec'.v.a.  To  charge 
upon,  to  attribute,  generally  ill;  to  reck- 
on to  one  what  does  not  properly  belong 
to  him. 

Imputer,  im-pfi'tiip.  s.  (98).  He  that 

imputes. 
Ik,  bi.  prep.   Noting  the  place  where 
any  tiling  is  present;  noting  the  state 
present  at  any  time;  noting  the  time; 
noting  power (  noting  proportion;  con- 
cerning;  In  that,  because;  Inasmuch, 
since,  seeing  that. 
In,  In.  ad.  Within  sonae  place,  not  out; 
engaged  to  any  affair,  placed  in  some 
state :  noting  entrance ;  into  any  place ; 
close  connexion  with. 
Ix  has   commonl}r   in  composition  a  ne- 
gative or  piivative  sense.   In  before  r  is 
changed  into  /r,  before  /  into  i/,  and  in- 
to l7n  before  some  ot)ier  consonants. 
Inabixity,  h\-sl-bil'6-t6.   s.    Impuist 
sance,  impotence,  want  of  power. 

IxABSTiKENCB,  in-to'st^^i^nse.s.  In- 
temperance, want  of  power  to  abstain. 

lKAccEssiBLE,ln4k-s^sV-bl.a.    Not 
to  be  reached,  not  to  be  approached. 


'^n,  THIS. 

Inaccuracy,  b-dk'k4-r4-s^.s.  Waivt 

of  exactness. . 
Inaccurate,  ln4k'kA-rAte.  a.    (91). 

Not  exact,  not  accurate. 
Inaction,  ln-&k'shdn.   s.     Cessation 

from  labour,  forbearance  of  labour. 

Inactive,  ln-4k'tiv.  a.  Idle,  indolent, 
sluggish.     , 

Inactively,  hi-lk'tlv-l^.  ad.  Idly, 
sluggishly. 

Inactivity,  in-ak-tlV^^*.  s.  Idle- 
ness, rest,  slug-t^ishness. 

iNADEquACv,  ln-^'^-kwd-s6.  s.  The 
state  of  being  unequal  to  some  puqx)se. 

aC/^  The  frequent  use  of  this  ^ord  in  Par- 
liament, and  its  being  adopted  by  some 
good  writers,  inade  me  esteem  it  not  un- 
worthy of  a  place  here  >  though  I  have 
not  met  witli  it  in  any  other  Dictionary. 
The  word  inadequatenett,  which  is  equi- 
valent to  it,  is  not  in  Johnson;  but  there 
seen^  a  repugnance  in  writers  and 
speidcers  to  abstracts  formed  by  wm,  if 
it  is  ppssible  to  find  one  of  anotlier  ter- 
Qiination :  and  to  this  repugnance  we  owe 
the  currency  of  this  word^ 

Inadequate,  ln-W6-kwdte.  a.^  (91), 

Not  equal  to  the  purpose,  defective. 
Inadequately,  ln-jd'6-kwAte-l^.  atl- 

Defectively,  not  completely ^ 
Inadvertence,  in-^-v^r't^irse.  ? 
Inapvertency,  In4d-v5r't5a-s^.  ^  ®* 

Carelessness,    negligence,    inattention  j 

act  or  effect  of  negligence. 

Inadvertent,  in-^d-v^r'tfint.  a.  Neg- 
ligent, careless. 

lNADVERTENTLY,hi-Ad-v^r't5nt-W.  od. 
Carelessly^  ncgUgently. 

INALIENABI.S,  fai-41e'y^n^-bl.  a.  (1 13). 
That  cannot  be  alienated. 

Inalimental,  ln-&l-^-m^'t41.  a.  Af- 
fording no  nourishment. 

Inamissible,  In4-mls'si6-bl.  a.  Not 
to  be  lost. 

Inane,  in-ndne'.  a.     Empty,  void. 

To  Inanimate,  ln-^'£-m&te.  v.  a. 
To  animate,  to  quicken. 

Inanimate,  ln4n'^-mite.  (91).    > 

Inanimated,  In-in'^-md-tM.  3  ^* 
Void  of  life,  without  animation. 

Inanition^  ln4-n!sh'An.  a.  Empti- 
ness of  body,  want  of  fulness  in  the  vw- 
sels  of  the  animal. 

Inanity,  in-an'^-t^.  s.  (5U).  Empti> 
ncss,  void  space. 
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fy*  (559) Tktt^  fir,  fUl,  Mt;— 4n6,  m^;— pine,  plnj~ 

Incalescence^  hi-ki-Ws's^nse. 


Inappetency,      in4p'p6«-t6n.8^.      8. 

Want  of  stomach  or  appetite. 
Inapplicable,  in4p'pl^-k4-bl.  a.  Not 

to  bi'  ,)i>t  to  a  peculiar  use. 
Inapplication,  in-4p-pl6-ki'shiin.  s. 

Indolence,  negligence. 
Inarable,  !ii4r'r4-bL  a".  (405).   Not 

capable  of  tillage. 
To  Inakch,  In^irtsh'.  v,  a,  (81).    In- 
arching is  a  metliod  of  grafting,  called 
grafting  by  approach. 
Inarticulate,  in-ir-tlk'u-Iite.a.(91). 
Not  uttered  with  distinctness  like  that 
of  the  syllables  of  human  speech. 
Inarticulately,  m-ir-tik'kd-lite-lA. 

ad.  Not  distmctly.  ^  ^ 

Inarticulateness,  in-ir-tik'ku-Iite- 
n^s.  8.  Confusion  of  sounds;  want 
of  distinctness  in  pronouncing. 
Inartificial, In-ir-tMlsh'd!. a.  Con- 

tVary  to  art. 
Inartificially,  In-ir-tWish  dW.  ad. 
Without  art,  in  a  manner  contrar}'  to  tlie 
rules  of  art. 
Inattention,  In-at-t^n'shiin.  s.  Dis- 
regard, negligence,  neglect. 
lNATTENTivB,hi-at-tto'tlv.a.  Careless, 

negligent,  regardless. 
Inaudible,  In-kw'di-bl.  a.  (405).  Not 

to  be  heard,  void  of  sound. 
To  Inaugurate,  tn-iw'gA-r4te.  v.  a. 
To  consecrate,  to  invest  with  a  new  office 
by  solemn  rites. 
Inauguration,  In-iw-gfi-ri'shiin.   s. 

Investiture  by  solemn  rites. 
Inauration,  In-iw-rA'rfiiin.  s.    The 

act  of  gilding  or  covering  with  gold. 
Inauspicious,  in-^w-splsh'iis.  a.    Ill- 
omened,  unlucky,  unfortunate. 
Inborn,  in'bdm.  a.  Innate,  implanted 

bv  nature. 
Inbreathed,  In-brdTH'd'.  a.   (362). 

Inspired,  infused  by  inspiration. 
Inbred,  in'bred.  a.  Produced  within ; 

hatched  or  generated  within. 
To  Incage,  In-k&dje'.  v.  a.    To  coop 
up,  to  shut  up,  to  confine  in  a  cage,  or 
any  narrow  space. 
Incalculable,     in-kalTsu-la-bL     a, 

(405). 
5C3*  This  may  be  called  a  revolutionary 
word,  as  we  never  heard  of  it  till  it  was 
lately  made  so  much  use  of  in  France;  but 
its  real  utiUty,  as  well  as  the  propriety 
of  itfl  formation,  gives  it  an  undoubted 
right  to  become  91  part  of  our  Ipguage. 


Incalescency,  in-ki-l&'«&i-«^.  J    ' 
(510).    The   state  of  growing  warm> 
warmth,  incipient  heat. 

Incantation,  in-k&n-ti'shftn.  s.  En- 
chantment. 

Incantatory,  ln-klto't&-tftp-6.  a. 
(512).  Dealing  by  enchantment,  magi- 
cal. 

To  Inc ANTON,  in-kdn't^in.  v.  a.  To 
unite  to  a  canton  or  separate  community. 

Incapability,  in-kd-p'd-bil'i-t^.   7  ^ 

Incapableness,  ln-ki'pi-bl-n6s.  3 
Inability  naturad,  disqualification  legal. 

Incapable,  in-k4'p4-bl.  a.  (405). 
Wanting  power,  wanting  understanding, 
unable  to  comprehend,  ieani,  or  under- 
stand; not  able  to  receive  any  thing;  un- 
able, not  equal  to  any  thing;  disqualified 
by  law. 

03*  As  Placable  and  Implacable  seem  to 
follow  the  Latin  quantity  in  the  antepe- 
nuHimsite  <r,  so  Capable  and  Incapable^  if 
we  derive  them  from  Capax  and  Incapax, 
r^ect  it :  but  the  most  natural  derivation 
of  these  words  is  from  the  French  Capa- 
Ue  and  Incapable.  Some  speakers,  how- 
ever, make  the  a  short  in  all ;  but  this  is 
a  provincial  pronunciation  that  must  be 
carefully  avoided.— See  Placable. 

Incapacious,  in-k4-p4'shfis.  a.  Nar- 
row,  of  small  content 

Incapaciousness,  in-ka-pi'sh6s-n^s. 
s.  Narrowness,  want  of  containing  space. 

To  Incapacitate,  in-ki-p^a's^-tite. 
v.  a  To  disable,  to  weaken ;  to  disqua- 
Bfy. 

Incapacity,  hi-ki-p^'*-t*.  s.  Inabi- 
lity, want  pf  natural  power,  want  of  pow. 
er  of  body,  want  of  comprehensiveness 
of  mind. 

To  Incarcerate, In-kir's^-rite.  v.  a. 
{5SS).  To  imprison,  to  confine. 

Incarceration,  in-kir-s6-ri'shfin.  s. 
•  Imprisonment,  confinement. 

To  Incahn,  In-k&m'.  v.  a.  (81).  To 
cov^r  with  ftesh. 

To  Incarn,  In-kira'.  v.  n.  To  breed 
flesh. 

To  Incarnadine,  in-k^na-dine.  v.  a, 
(149).  To  dye  red.  "  This  word,**  says 
Dr.  Johnson,  "  I  find  only  once."  Mac- 
beth, Act  n.  Scene  III. 

To  Incarnate,  in-kir'nite.  v.  a.  To 

clothe  with  flesh,  to  imbody  with  flesh 

Incarnate,    in-kir'nAte.    partic.    a. 

(91).    Clothed  with  flesh,  imbodicd  in 

flesh. 
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— *d,  in6ve,  n6r,  n6t;-— 4^,  tib, 

Is^cARVATtOK^  in-k&r-flA'shdn.  s.  The 
tetof  aMUBiing^body;  the  state  of  breed- 
iag  flesh. 

JycAaNATivE,  ln-k&r^n4-t]v.  s-  (512). 
A  medicine  that  generates  flesh. 

To  Incase,  in-kAse'.  v.  a.  To  cover, 
to  enclose,  to  in\i(Tap. 

Incautious,  In-k^w'sht^s.  a.  Unwary, 
negligent,  heedless. 

Incautiously,  in-kiw'shds-W.  ad. 
Unwarily,  heedlessly,  negligently. 

Inoendious,  In-a£n^d6-i2s.    a.    (294). 

C3*  I  have  not  met  with  this  word  in  any 
Dictionary,  and  have  often  regretted  be- 
ing obliged  to  use. the  word  incendiary  as 
an  adjecUve;  but  meeting  with  incenditms 
in  Lord  Bacon,  where,  speaking  of  re- 
bellion, he  aavs,  «  Because  of  the  infinite 
"  evils  which  it  brings  on  princes  and 
**  their  suljects,  it  is  represented  by  the 
"  horrid  image  of  Typhoeiu,  whose  hun- 
''  dred  heads  are  the  divided  powers,  and 
"  flourishing  jaws  incemiious  designs,*'  I 
thought  I  should  do  a  real  service  to  the 
language  by  inserting  this  word. 

Incendiary,  In-sto'd^-d-r*,  orin-s&i' 
j^-i-rfi.  s.  (293)  (376).  One  who 
sets  houses  or  towns  on  fhre  in  malice  or 
for  robbery ;.  one  who  inflames  faction,  or 
promotes  qnarrels. 

IxcENSK,    In's^se.   s.   (492).      Per- 
'  fumes  exhaled  by  ftrc  in  honour  of  some 
godpr  goddess. 

To  Incense,  In'sdnse.  v.  a.  To  per- 
fume with  incense. 

To  Incense,  in-s&ise'.  v.  a.  To  en- 
kindle, to  rage,  to  inflame  with  anger,  to 
enrage,  to  provoke,  to  exasperate. 

Incensement,  ln-s£ns'mdnt.s.  Rage, 

heat,  fury. 
Incension,  In-s^n'shi&n.  s.    The  act 

of  kindling,  the  state  of  being  on  fire, 
Ikcensor,  ]n-sdn'sAr.    s.    (166).     A 

kindler  of  anger,  an  infiamer  of  passions. 
Incensory,    in'sdn-stir-^.    s.    (512). 

The  vessel  in  which  incense  is  burnt  and 

offered.— For  the  o,  see  Dombstick. 
Ij^centive,  in-s^nt'!v.  s.  That  whicb 

kindles,  provokes,  or  encourages ;  incite- 
ment, motive,  encouragement. 

Incentive,  ln-3^t'iv.  a.  (157).     In- 
citing, encouraging. 
IxcEPTiON,   in-s^p'ahiin.    s,    Begin- 

lOTIg, 

Inceptive,  In-s^p'tiv.  a.  (157).    No- 
flng  a  boginning. 


bill;— 611;— pAand;--Mm,  thisJ 

Inceptor,  in-9^p'tAr.  s.  (166).  A  be- 
ginner, one  who  is  m  his  .rudiments. 

Inceratiom,  in-s^-rd'shiln.  s.  The 
act  of  covering  with  wax. 

Incertitude,  ln-sdr't^-t6de.  s.  Un- 
certainty, doubtfidness. 

Incessant,  In-s^s'sant.  a.  Unceas- 
ing, unintermilted,  continual. 

Inc essantl y,  In-sds'sant-ld. ad.  With- 
out intermission,  continually. 

Incest,  b'sist.  s.  Unnatural  and 
criminal  conjunction  of  persons  within 
degrees  prohibited. 

Incestuous,  In-s^s'tehA-As.  a.  (461). 
Guilty  of  incest,  guUty  of  unnatural  co- 
habitation. 

Incestuously,  in-sfa'tshA-As-W.  ad. 
With  unnatural  love. 

Inch,  insh.  s.  (352).  The  twelfth  pait 
of  a  foot ;  a  proverbial  name  for  a  small 
quantity;  a  nice  point  of  time. 

To  Inch,  insh.  V.  a.  To  drive  by  inch,- 
es;  to  deal  by  inches,  to  give  sparingly. 

Inched,  Insht.  a.  (359).  Containuia 
inches  in  length  or  breadth. 

Inchmeal,  insh'm^le.  s,  A  piece  an 
inch  long, 

Td  Inchoate,  IngliWce.  v.  a.  (91). 
To  begin,  to  commence. 

Inchoation,  ing.k6-4'shfin.  a.  Incep.' 
tion,  beginning. 

Inchoative,  ln.k6'd.tlv.a.  (157).  Inr 
cepUve,  notmg  inchoation  or  beginning. 

To  Inc  IDE,  ki-side'.  v,  a.  Medicin^ 
incide  which  consist  of  pointed  and  sharp 
particles,  by  which  the  particles  of  othe» 
bodies  are  divided. 

Incidence,  In'si-ddnse.       >       ~- 

Incidency;  fai's^-d&i-sd.,,  5**  ^^^ 
direction  with  which  one  body  striken 
upon  another,  and  the  angle  made  by 
that  line,  and  the  plane  struck  upon,  is 
called  tlie  angle  of  incidence;  accid^ik. 
hap,  casualty. 

Incident,  In's^-ddnt.  a.  Casual,  for- 
tuitous, occasional,  happening  accident- 
ally, falling  in  beside  the  mam  design  ; 
happening,  apt  to  happen. 

Incident,  ln'«^.d^t.  s.    Something 
happening  beside  the  main  design,  casyL^  * 
alty,  an  event. 

Incidental,  In-s^-d^n'tal.  a.  Inci- 
dent, casual,  happening  by  chance. 

Incidentally,  in-s^-d^n'tal-ci.  ad. 
Beside  the  main  design,  occasionally. 

Incidkntly,  in'8^.d^nt-16.  oiL  OcTi*? 
sionallv,  by  the  b}  e,  by  tl>e  wav. 
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To  Incinerate,  In-sin'n^r-ite.  v.  a. 
To  b\(i-n  to  ashes. 

Incineration,  ln-sln-n£r-r4'shiin.  s. 
The  act  of  burning^  any  thing  tp  ashos. 

Incircumspection,  in-s£r-k{im-$p^k' 
shftn.  s.  Want  of  caution,  want  of 
heed. 

Incised,  in-slz'd',  a.  (362).  Cut,  made 
bv  cutting. 

Incision,  In-slzh'ib).  s.  A  cut,  a. 
wound  made  with  a  sharp  instrument; 
division  of  viscosities  b)t-i»edicines. 

Incisive,  in-sl'siv.  a.  (158)  (428). 
Having  the  quality  of  cutting  or  divid- 
ing. 

Incisor,  b-si's&r.  s.  (166).  Cutter, 
tooth  in  the  forepart  of  the  mouth. 

Incisory,  in-sFsi!ir-^.  a.  (512).  Hav- 
ing the  quality  of  cutting.— For  the  o,  see 

DOMESTICK. 

Incisure,  In-slzh'ure.  s.  A  cut,  an 
apertu-*e. 

Incitation,  in-s^-t4'shiln.  s.  Incite- 
ment, incentive,  motive,  impulse. 

To  Incite,  in-site'.  v.  a.  To  stir  up, 
to  push  forward  in  a  purpose,  to  animate, 
to  spur,  to  urge  on. 

Incitement,  m-ske'inSnt.  s.  Motive, 
incentive,  impulse,  inciting  power. 

Incivil,  in-siv'vll.  a.    Unpolished. 

Incivility,  In-sd-vin^-t^.  s.  Want  of 
courtesy,  rudeness;  act  of  rudeness. 

Inclemency,  in-kl5m'min-s^.  s.  Un- 
roercifulness,  cruehy,  severity,  harsh- 
ness, roughness. 

Inclement,  In-klfim'm^nt.  a.  Un- 
merciful, unpitying,  void  of  tenderness, 
harsh. 

Inclinable,  In-kli'na-bl.  a.  Having  a 
propension  of  will,  favourably  disposed, 
wimng ;  having  a  tendency. 

Inclination,  ln-kl^-D4'snil^.  s.  Ten- 
dency towards  any  point;  natural  aptness; 
propension  of  mind,  favourable  disposi. 
tion;  love,  affection;  the  tendency  of  the 
magnetical  needle  to  the  East  or  West 

Inclinatory^  in-klin'a-tAr-^.  a..  Hav- 
ing a  quality  of  inclining  to  one  or  other. 

03*  1  have  differed  from  Mr.  Sheridan  in 
the  auanttty  of  the  vowel  in  tlie  second 
syllable  of  this  word,  as  well  as  In  Dec/i- 
natory.  Mv  reason  is,  that  the  termina- 
tion atcry  has  a  tendency  to  shorten  the 
preceding  vowel,  as  is  evident  in  Decla- 
matory,  JPredatorj,  &g.  which  hare  the 
vowel  in  the  seconds  yllable  short, though 
it  is  long  in  the  Latin  words  from  wiuch 
tlitse  are  derived. 


Inc  linatoril  y,  fai'^kiin'd-t&r-r^^^.  a£ 
Obliquely,  with  indina^n  to  one  side  or 
the  other. 

To  Incline  1n•4dIn9^  v.  n.  To  bendy 
to  lean,  to  tend  towurds  any  part ;  to  be 
favourably  disposed  to,  to  feel  desire  be- 
ginning. 

To  Incline,  ln-klme^  v.a.  To  give  a 
tendency  or  direction  to  any  place  or 
state;  to  turn  the  desire  towards  any 
thing ;  to  bend,  to  incurvajte. 

To  Inclip,  In-kllp'.  v.  a.  To  grasp,  to 
enclose,  to  surround. 

To  Incloister,  In-kl6i8't4r.  v.  a.  To 
shut  up  in  a  cloister. 

To  Incloud,  !n-kl6M\  v.  a.  To  dark- 
en, to  obscure. 

To  Include,  in-kliide'.  v.  a.  To  en- 
close, to  shut;  to  comprise,  to  compre- 
hend 

Inclusive,  in-kl6'siv.  a.  (J58)  (428). 
Enclosing,  encircling;  comprehending  in 
the  sdm  or  number. 

Inclusively,  In-klu'slv-ld.  ad.  The 
thing  mentioned  reckoned  into  the  ac- 
count 

Incoagulable,  !n-k6-ig'g{i4&-bl.  a. 
Incapable  of  concretion. 

lNcoBxisTENCR,ln-k6-6g-«is'tdnse.  &. 
The  quality  of  not  existing  togetljer. 

Incoo,  in-kog^  ad.  Unknown,  in  pn> 
vate. 

Incogitancy,  in-k6d'jt-tan-si.  s. 
Want  of  thought. 

Incogitative,  ln-k6d'jc-ta-tlv.  a. 
Wanting  the  power  of  tliought. 

Incognito,  ln-k6g'n£-t&.  ad.  In  a  state 
of  concealment. 

Incoherence,  hi-kA-hd'rfense.     > 

Incoherency,  in-kA-h£'r^n-s^.  j  *' 
Want  of  connexion,  incongruity,  conse- 
quence, want  of  depcndance  of  one  part 
upon  another ;  want  of  cohesion,  loose- 
ness of  material  parts. 

Incoherent,  In-k6-h6'rtot.  a.  Incon* 
sequential,  inconsistent ;  without  cohc- 
sion,  loose. 

Incoherently,  In-ko-hd'rent-lc.  ad. 
Inconsistently,  inconsequentially. 

lNcoLUMiTY,tn-k&-l4'me-t^.  s.  Safety, 

security. 
Incombustibility,      in-kuin-bils->te- 

bir^-t^.  s.  The  quality  of  reaisting 

6re. 
Incombustible,  ln-k6ni-l>^s'i^-bl.  a. 

Not  to  be  consumed  by  fiic- 
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I«eOMB<7STIBI.SNBSS9  lQ-k6m-bi^s^t^- 
bl-nd*.  s.  The  quality  of  not  being 
wasted  by  fire. 

JvcoMSt  In^dm.  s.  (165).  Revenue, 
produce  of  any  thing. 

iKCOmCBKSVkABILlTY,   Ul'fc&m-Illdn'- 

fthdrdl-bll'^-t^.  s.  The  state  of  one 
thing  with  respect  to  another,  when  they 
cannot  be  compared  by  any  comtnon 
measure. 

Incommensurable,  bi»k6m*m£n'shA- 
rl-bL  a.  (405).  Not  to  be  reduced 
to  any  measure  common  to  both. 

INCOMMKK8URATB9  hi'k6in-fn^n'sh^- 
r&te.  a.  (91).  Not  admitting  one 
common  measure. 

To  Incommodatb,  hi-k6m'in6« 
dftte.  (91). 

To  Incommodb,  !n^k6ni*in6de 
To  be  inconvenrent  to,  to  hinder  or  em- 
bairass  without  wery  great  injuir. 

Incommodious,  !n-k6ni-in6'd6-iis,  or 
ln-k&m-m6'j^-ils.a.(293).  Inconve- 
nient, vexatious  without  great  mischief. 

Ikcommodiously,  hi-k6in-m6'd£-t^- 
1^.  ad.     Inconveniently,  not  at  ease. 

Incommodiousmess,  In«k6m-in6^d£- 
ds-nds.  s.     Inconvenience* 

LvcoMMODiTT,  ]n-k6m-ni6d'e-t£.  s. 
Inconvenience,  trouble. 

Incommunic ability,  ta-k6m-md-n^- 
ki-bU'a-t^  s.  The  quality  of  not 
being  imparUble. 

Ikc ommu NIC  AB L£,  ]n-'k6ni-nii&'n^-k&- 
bl.  a.  (405).  Not  impartible,  not  to 
be  made  tlie  common  right,  property,  or 
quality  of  more  than  one ;  not  to  be  ex- 
pressed, not  td  be  told. 

Incommunicably,  ln-k6in-mA'n£-k&- 
bl^.  ad.  In  a  manner  not  to  be  im- 
parted or  communicated. 

Ihcommunicatino,  In-k6m-m6'n^- 
ki-thig.  a.  Having  no  intercourse 
with  each  other. 

Incompact,  in-k6m-p^t^  7 

Incomfactbd,  hi-k6m»pdk^tdd.    J  ^ 
Not  joined,  not  cohering. 

Incomparable,  to-k6m'pl-r4-bl.  a. 
Excellent  above  compare,  excellent  be- 
yond all  conception. 

CT  Thrs  is  among  some  of  the  words  in 
our  own  laDffuap;e,  whose  accentuation 
astonishes  foreigners,,  and  sometimes 
imzzlet  natives.  What  can  be  the  rea- 
»on,  sty  Aey,  thsitcamparak^e  and  tacwn- 
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parable  have  not  the  same  accent  as  the 
verb  compare.  To  which  it  may  be  an- 
swered:  One  re&son  is,  that  the  English 
are  fon^  of  appearing  in  the  borrowed 
robes  of  other  languages ;  and  as"*  cfrni" 
parable  and  incomparable  may  possibly  be 
derived  from  coniparabilie  snd  incompa* 
rabilis,  they  seem  desirous  of  laying  tba 
stress  on  the  first  syllable,  both  to  show 
their  affinity  to  the  Latin  words  fete 
Academy  J  f  and  to  distinguish  them  from 
the  homespun  words  formed  from  our 
own  verb.  When  this  distinction  is  once 
adopted,  the  mind,  which  b  always  la- 
bouring to  express  its  ideas  distinct^ 
and  forcibly,  finds  a  sort  of  propriety  in 
annexing  different  ideas  to  the  different 
accentuation;  and  thus  the  distinction 
becomes  accurate  and  classical.  If  we 
may  compare  small  things  with  greats  it 
may  be  observed,  that  the  evils  of  lan- 
guage, like  other  evils  in  nature,  pro- 
duce some  good.  But  it  maybe  likewise 
observed,  that  producing  dinerent  mean- 
ings by  a  different  accentuation  of  wordi^ 
is  out  a  bungfling  way  of  promoting  the 
copiousness  of  languages,  and  ought  as 
much  as  possible  to  be  discouraged  t 
especially  when  it  adds  to  the  difficulty, 
and  takes  away  from  the  harmony  of 
pronunciation.  Besides,  there  is  a  petty 
criticism  which  always  induces  cox- 
combs in  pronunciation  to  cany  these 
distinctions  farther  than  they  ought  torn. 
Not  content  with  accenting  acceptable^ 
admirable^  comnundable^  comparablet  la^ 
mentabUi  &c.  on  the  first  syllable,  which 
implies  not  a  mere  capacity  of  being  ac- 
cepted, admired^  &c.  but  a  worthiness  of 
being  accepted,  admired,  &c. :  corrtptible 
and  eueceptible  are  sometimes  accented 
in  this  manner,  without  the  least  neces- 
sity from  a  difference  of  vignification.  In 
short,  all  Uiese  refinements  in  language, 
which  are  difficult  to  be  understood,  and 
productive  of  perplexitv,  ought  to  be 
considered  rather  as  evils  than  advanta- 
ges, and  to  be  restrained  within  as  nar- 
row bounds  as  possible.'— See  Bowl. 

Incomparably,  hi-kom'p^-rcl-bl^*  ad. 
Beyond  comparison,  without  competi- 
tion ;  excellently,  to  the  highest  degree. 

Incoupassionate,  ]n-k6m-pftsh'dn- 
to.  a.  (9 1 ).    Void  of  pity. 

Incompatibility,  ki^dm-p&t-^-bll'^- 
t^.  s.-^$ee  Compatible.  Incon- 
sistency of  one  thing  with  anbther. 

Incompatible,  ln-k6m-pat^£-bK  a. 
Inconsistent  with  something  else,  suck 
as  cannot  subsist  or  cannot  be  possessed 
together  with  something  else. 
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f:jr-  (559).— Fite,  f^r,  fall, 

1kcompatibly>  !n-k6in-pdt'^-bl<i.  ad/ 

Inconsistently. 
Incompetexcy,  in-k6m'p6-t^n-s^.  s. 

Inf.hility,  want  of  adequate  ability  or 

"qualification. 
Incompetent,    In-kom'p^-t^t,      a. 

Not  suitable,  not  adequate,  not  propor- 
tionate. 
Incompetently,     in-k6m'p^-t^t-16. 

ad.  Unsuitably,  unduly. 
Incomplete,  in-k6m-pl6te',  a.    Not 

perfect,  not  ijnished. 
Incompleteness,     In-k6m-pl6te'n^s. 

8.  Imperfection,  unfinished  state. 
Incompliance,    m-kom-pU'ansc.    s. 

Untractablencss,  impracticableness,  con- 

tradictious  temper ;  refusal  of  compliance. 

Incomposed,  In-k6m-p6z'd'.  a.  (359). 
Disturbed,  discoipposed,  disordered. 

lNcoMPOssiBiLiTY,in-k6m-p6s-sc-bir 
i-t^.  s.  Quality  of  being  not  pos- 
sible but  by  the  negation  or  destruction 
of  something'. 

Incompossible,  In-k6ni-p6s's6-bl.  a. 
Not  possible  together. 

Incomprehensibility,  in-kom-prd- 
h^-s6-bil'^-t^.  s.  Unconceiv8j)le- 
nesSy  superiority  to  human  understand- 
ing. 

INCOMPREHENSIBLE,  in-k6m-pr£-h^n^ 
si-bl.  a.  (405).  Not  to  be  con- 
ceived, not  to  be  fully  understood. 

lNCOMPREHENSlBLENESS,in-k6m-pr6- 

h£n's^-bl-nds.  s.  Unconceivable- 
ness. 

Incomprehensibly,  in-kom-pr^-hdn' 
s^-bl^.  ad.  In  a  manner  not  to  be 
conceived. 

lNC0BipRESsiBLE,in-k6m-pr^s's^-bl.a. 
(405).  Not  capable  of  being  compress- 
ed into  less  space. 

Ikcompressibility,  in-k6m-pr^9-s^- 
bll'^-t6.  s.  Incapacity  to  be  squeez- 
ed into  less  room. 

Inconcu BRING,  In-kon-k^p'ring.  a. 
Not  agreeing. 

Inconcealable,  ln-k6n-s^'la*bl.  a. 
Not  to  be  hid,  not  to  be  kept  secret 

Inconceivable,  in-kon-s^'vd-bl.  a. 
Incomprehensible,  not  to  be  conceived 
by  the  mind. 

Inconceivably,  In-k&n-si'vu-blt.  ad. 

In  a  manner  beyond  comprchcnsioi]. 
Ikconceptible,    in-kon-sep't^-bl.   a. 

Not  to  be  n^nceirOd,  incompr^^hensiblp. 


fat; — ^m^,  m^t;— pine,  pin;— ^ 

Inconcludent,  in-kdn4cl&'d^t.  a. 
Inferring  no  consequenee. 

Inconclusive,  ln-k6n-kKi'siv.  a.  Not 
enforcing  any  determiiuitlonof  the  mind, 
not  exhibiting  cogeut  evidence. 

Inconclusively,  in-k4n-kl4'siv-l^. 
ad.  Witliout  any  sucli  evidence  as  deter- 
mines the  understanding. 

Inconclusiveness,  .  in-k6n-klu'slv- 
n^s.  8.  Want  of  rational  cogency. 

Inconcoct,    in-k6n-k6kt'.  > 

Inconcocted,  !n-k6n-k6kt'dd.    ^  ^' 
Uhripened,  immature. 

Inconcoction,    in-k6n-k6k'9hito.   -s. 

■  The  state  of  being  indigested. 

Incondite,  in-k6n'dke.  a.  Irregular, 
rude,  unpolished.— See  Rrconoite. 

Inconditional,  in-k6n-dish'i!in-al.  a. 
Witliout  exception,  without  limitation. 

Inconditionate,  in-k6n-dish'^-dte. 
a.  (91).  Not  limited,  not  restrained  by 
any  conditions. 

Inconformitt,  in-k6n-f6r'mi-t^.  s. 
Incompliance  with  the  practice  of  others. 

Incongruence,  In-k6ng'gr6-^nse.  s. 
(408).  Unsuitableness,  want  of  adapta* 
tion. 

Incongruity,  In-k6n-gr6'^-t^.s.  Un- 
suitableness  of  one.tbing  to  another;  in- 
consistency, absurdity,  impropriety ;  dis- 
agreement of  parts,  want  of  symmetr}'. 

Incongruous,  In-kong'grA-ds.  a.  Un- 
suitable, not  fitting;  inconsistent,  absurd. 

Incongruously,  In-k6ng'gr6-6s-l^. 
ad  Improperly,  unfitly. 

Inconnexedly,  in-k6n-ndk'sM-l^.  ad. 
Without  any  connexion  or  dependancc. 

Inconscionable,  in-k6n'shi\h-&43l.  a. 
(405).  Void  of  the  sense  of  good  and 
evil,  unreasonable. 

iNcoNSEquENCR,  ln-k6n's^-kwense.  s-^ 
Inconclusiveness,  want  of  just  inference 

Inconsequent,  ln-k6n's^-kw^nt.  a. 
Without  just  conclusion,  without  regular 
inference. 

lNC0NsiDERABLE,ln-k6n-sid'ir-a-bl.a. 
a.  (405).  Unworthy  of  notice,  unimport- 
ant 

I N  c  o  .N^si  D  E  R  A  B  L  E  NEss,ln  -k6n-.s\d'er  -u- 
bl-n^s.  s.     Small  imijortance. 

Inconsiderate,  ln-k6n-sid'^r-4te.  a. 
(91).  Careless,  thoughtless,  ncgligcm, 
inattentive,  inadvertent;  wanting  due  re- 
gard. 

Inconsiderately,  \ii-k6a-s'id'er-itc - 
U.  ad.  (91).  NeglijJTcmly,  ihouj^lu- 
lessU'.         .  , 
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Iivcoysi  D  £R  ATBN£Ss,  in-k6n-sld'£r- 
ite-n^.  8.  (91).  Carelessness, 
thoughtleasnessi  negUgence. 

Jkconsi  DERATION)  in-k6n-sld-6r-A' 
sfafhi:  s.  Want  of  thought^  inatten- 
tion, inadvertence. 

iNtOKsisTiKG,  in-k6n-sis'ting.  a.  Not 
eonsfStent,  incompatible  with. 

I-McoNsisTBNCEy  ln*k6n-sis't^nse. } 

lNCOKSI8TENCY,1n-k6n-sl8't^n-si.  J  ** 
Such  oppoBiUon  as  that  one  proposition 
infers  the  negation  of  the  other;  such 
contrariety  that  both  cannot  be  together ; 
absurdity  in  argument  or  narration,  ar- 
gument or  narrative  where  one  part  de- 
stroys tlie  other;  incongruity;  unsteadi- 
nesSf  unchangeableness. 
IncoNSiftTENT)  b-k^n-sls^t^nt.  a.  In- 
compatible, not  suitable,  incongruous; 
contrary,  absurd. 

Inco  wsisTBKTL  Y>  in*k6n-sis'tdnt-16. 
ad.  Absurdly,  incongraously,  with  self- 
contradiction. 

lucovsoLABLKf  b3-k6tt^'14-bL  a.  Not 
to  be  comforted,  sorrowful  beyond  sus- 
ceptibility of  comfort. 

InconsonancY)  In-k6n's6-n4n-s^.  s. 
Disagreement  witli  itself. 

IxcoNspicuoust  in-kdn-splk'ii-iis.  a. 
Indiscernible,  not  perceptible  by  the 
sight. 

Inconstancy,  lii-k6n'stdn-3^.  s.  Un- 
steadines.s  want  of  steady  adiierence, 
mutability. 

Inconstant,  In-k6n'st4nt.  a.  Not 
£rm  in  resolution,  not  steady  in  affection ; 
changeable,  mutable,  variable. 

Inconsumable,  In-k&n-sti^ma-bl.  a. 
Not  to  be  wasted. 

Inconsumptible,  in-k6n-3^m't*-bl.  a. 
(412).  Not  to  be  spent,  not  to  be  brought 
to  an  end. 

Incontestable,  in-kon-t^s^ta-bl.  a. 
Not  to  be  disputedi,  not  admitting  de- 
bute, uncontrovertible. 

Ixcontestably,  in-k5n-t^s'tii-bl6.  ad. 
Indisputably,  incontrovertibly. 

Incontiguous,  In-k6n-tig'g6-ds.  a. 
Not  touching  each  other,  not  joined  to- 
gether. 

Incontinence,  in-kWt^-ndnse.  > 

Ixcontinency,  ln-k6n't^-ndn-s^.5  *' 
Inability  to  restrain  the  appetites,  un- 
chastity. 

Incontinent,  te-k6n't^.nftnt.  a.  Un- 
chaste, indulging  milawful  pleasure; 
shunning  delay,  immediate.  An  obsolete 
seme 


>  s.  Un- 
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Incontinently,  In-k6n't6-n^nt-16.  ad« 
Unchastly,  without  restraint  of  the  ap. 
petites;  immediately,  at  once.  An  obso- 
lete sense. 

Incontrovertible,  In-kAn-tro-vAr' 
t£-bl.  a.  (405).  Inctisputable,  not  to 
be  disputed. 

Incontrovertibly,  ln*k6n-tr6-vAr' 
ti-bW.  ad.  To  a  degree  beyond  con- 
troversy or  dispute. 

Inconvenience,  in-k6n-v^'  ^ 
n^-^nse. 

Inconveniency,  !n-k6n-vi' 
nfi-^n-sd. 

fitness,     inexpedience ;     disadvantage^ 
cause  of  uneasiness,  ilifficulty. 

Inconvenient,  1n-k6n-vfe'n^-^nt.    a. 

Incommodious,  disadvantageous;  unfit, 

inexpedient. 
Inconveniently,     ln-k6n-v^'ni-&it- 

1^.  ad.     Unfitly,  incommodiously; 

unseasonably. 
Inconversable,  in-k6n-v^r'sa-bl.  a. 

Incommunicative,  unsocial. 
Inconvertible,   in-kon-v^r't^-bl.  a. 

Not  transmutablc. 
Inconvincible,    In-kun-vin'se-bl.    ai 

Not  to  be  convinced. 
Inconvincibly,  in-k6n-vin'se-ble.  ad. 

Without  admitting  conviction. 
Incorpoeal,  in-k6r^p6-r4l.  a.  Imma- 
terial, distinct  from  matter,  distinct  from 

body. 
Incorporality,  m-k6r-po-r^'^-te.  s. 

Immaterialness. 
Incorporally,    in-kdr'pA-ral-^.    ad. 

Without  matter. 
To  Incorporate,  in-k6r'p6-rite.  v.  a. 

To  mingle  different  ingredients  so  as 

they  shall  make  one  mass ;  to  conjoin  in^ 

sep.irably ;  to  form  into  a  corporation  or 

body  politick  ;  to  unite,  to  associate ;  to 

embody. 
To  Incorporate,  In-k6r'p6-rate.v.n. 

To  unite  into  one  mass. 
Incorporate,  in-k6r'p6^ite.  a.  (91). 

Immaterial,  unbodied. 
Incorporation,  In-k6r-p6-rd'sh^.  s. 

Union  of  diverslngredients  in  one  mass ; 

formation  of  a  body  politick ;  adoption, 

union,  association. 
Incorporeal,  In-k6r-p6'rd-ill.  a.  Im- 

jnaterial,  unbodied. 
Incorporeally,  in-k6r-pd'r^-il-i.  ad. 

Immaterially. 
Incorporeity,  ln-k«k-pc-rA'6-t^.    s. 

Immatcrialitt-. 
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K7*  (55d).— Fitc,  fir,  fUl, 

To  Ikcoups,  ln-k6rp8^  v.  a.  To  in- 
cotporate. 

Incorrect,  ln-k6r-r^k;t^  a.  Not  nice- 
ly finUhed,  not  exact 

IxcoRRscTLT,  In-k6r*r£kt16.  ad.   In< 

accurately,  not  exactly. 
Inoorrecthbss,    lD-k6r*rdkfn^.    s. 

Inaccuracy,  want  of  exactness. 
Ikcorrjgible,  ln*k6r^r^-jd-4}].  a.  Bad 

beyond  correction,  depraved  beyond  a- 

mendment  by  any  means. 
Incorrioiblbkess,      in-k6r'r^-j£-bl- 

nfe.  8.   Hopeless  depravity,  badness 

beyond  all  means  of  amendment. 
Inco;rrioiblt,    ln^6r'r6-j^-4>l^.    ad. 

To  a  degree  of  depravity  beyond  all 

means  of  amendment. 

Incorrupt,  in-k6r-rApt'. 

Ikcohrvpted,  ln*k6r-r6p^tM. 

Free  from  foulness  or  depravation;  pure 
of  manners,  honest,  good. 

Incorruptibility,  In-kdr-rfip-ti-bil' 
^-t^.  s.  Insusceptibility  of  corrup- 
tion, incapacity  of  decay. 

Incorruptible,  ki-k6r-riZtp^t£-bl.  a. 
Not  capable  of  corruption,  not  admitting 
decay. — See  Corruptible  and  Incom- 
parable- 

lNCORRUpTiON,1n-k6r-r^p'sMn.  s.  In- 
capacity of  Corruption. 

Incorruptness,  in-k6r-r^t'nds.  s. 
Purity  of  manners,  honesty,  integrity ; 
freedom  from  decay  or  degfcneration. 

To  Ikcrassate,  in-kr^'site.  v.  a. 
To  thicken,  the  contrary  to  attenuate. 

IncraSsation,  In-kras-sA^shiin.  s. 
The  act  of  thickening ;  the  state  of  grow- 
ing thick. 

Incrass  ative,  In-kris'si-tlv.  a.  (5 1  ?). 
Having  the  quality  of  thickening. 

To  Increase,  in-kr^se'.  v.  n.  To 
grow  more  or  g^reater. 

To  Increase,  in-krtee'.  v.  a.  To 
make  more  or  greater. 

Increase,  in-krAse'.  s.  Augmenta- 
tion, the  state  of  growing  more  or  great- 
er;  increment,  that  which  is  added  to 
the  original  stock ;  produce ;  generation ; 
progeny ;  the  state  of  waxing  greater. 

Increaser,  In-kr^'st^r.  s.  (98),  He- 
who  increases. 

Increated,  ln-kr6-4't£d.  a.  Not  cre- 
ated. 

I>'CREDiBiLXTT,  In-krW-d^-bll'^-ti.  s. 
The  quality  of  surpassing  belief 


fit ;'— m^,  mit  ^— pine,  pfai  ;*— 

Incredible,  to-krfid'^-bl.    a.   (40sy. 

Surpassing  belief,  not  to  be  credited. 
Incredibleness,  bi-](rM'i-bl^Ss,  s. 

QiiaUty  of  being  not  credible. 
Incredibly,  In-krM'^-bU.  ad.    In  a 

manner  not  to  be  believed. 
Incredulity,  in-krd-d4lM6.  s.  Qua* 

Uty  of  not  befie\'ing,  hardness  of  belief. 
Incredulous,  in-krM'6-lfts,    or   In- 

cr^'j^-Us.  a.  (293)  (376).     Hard 

of  belief,  refusing  credit. 
Incredulousness,        in-krM'jA-IAs- 

n^s.  s.  -  Hardness  of  belief,  lucre* 

dulity. 
Increment,  Inglu-^-xn^nts.   Act  of 

lowing    greater;    increase,    cause  of 

growing  more ;  produce. 
(Xj*  The  inseparable  preposition  in,  whK 

the  accent  on  it,  when  fbHon^ed  by  hard 

c  org,  is  exactly  under  the  same'predi- 

cament  as  con ,-  that  is,  the  liauid  and 

guttural  coalesce.-*--See  Prineiples,  Mo- 

408. 
To  Ikcrepate,  Inglu^pite.  v.    a. 

To  chide,  to  reprehend. 
Increpation,  ing-kri-p4'8h(kn.s.  Re- 
prehension, chiding. 
To  Incrust,  In-krdst'.  > 

To  Incrust  ATE,  In-krds'tite.  5  ^*  *- 

To  cover  with  an  additional  coat 

Incrustation,    Ing-khHs-ti'shAn.    &. 

An  adherent  covering,  something  super- 
induced. 
To  Incubate,  Ing'kA-Wte.  F.  n.    To 

sit  upon  eggs. 
Incubation,  Ing-kft-bi'shfln.  s.    TTic 

act  of  sitting  upon  eggs  t)  hatch  them. 
Incubus,  faig'kCi-bAs.  s.   The  night* 

mare. 
To  Inculcate,  In-k{il1c4te.  v.  a.    To 

impress  by  frequent  admonitioiw. 
Inculcation,     ing-kAl-k4'ahdn.     sl 

The  act  of  impr^suig  by  frequent  ad- 

monition. 
Incult,  m•k{dt^  a.   Uncultivated,  uiv- 

tillcd. 
Inculpable,  in-kirpil-bl.  a.    (405). 

Unblameable. 
Inculpably,  ln-k\!irp&-bl6.  ad.    Un- 

blameably. 
Incumbency,  in-ktim'bin-s^.  s.    The 

act  of  lying  upon  another;  the  state  of 

keeping  a  benefice. 
Incumbent,  !n-k(^m^nt.  a.  Readng 

upon,  lying  upon ;  imposed  as  a  duty. 

Incumbent,  In-kAm'b^nt.  s.   He  who 

^8  in  prevent  possession  of  a  bcQiHice: 
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•i-4)^  mdvcy  n6r,  n6t;— t6be,  tdby 

To  iNcuiTBERy  !n-ktai1>dr.  ▼.  a.    To 

embarrass. 
To  Ivcuft,  In-Mr'.  ▼.  a.    To  become 

liable  to  a  punishment  or  reprehension; 

to  occur^  to  press  on  the  senses. 
INCURABILITT9     in-k(i-pft-bll'6-t*.     &. 

Impossibility  of  cure. 
Incurable,  in-kA'ri-bl.  a.  (405).  Not 

admitting*  remedy,  not  to  be  removed  by 

medicine,  irreme<fiable,  hopeless. 

Incur ABLENEsSf  ln4c{i^r&-bl-nds.  s. 
SUte  of  not  admittinfr  any  cure. 

Incurably,  fai-kA'rd-bW.  ad.  With- 
out remedy. 

Incurious,  In-k&'pA-iCis.  a.  Negligent, 
inattentive,  without  curiosity. 

IxcuRsiONy  in-kAr'sh^n.  s.  Attack, 
mischievous  occurrence;  invasion,  in- 
road, rava^. 

IxouRTATioN,hig-kAr-vi'shAn.s.  The 
act  of  beDdine>  or  making  crooked;  flex- 
ion of  the  body  in  token  of  reverence: 

To  Incurvatjb,  ln-k4r'Y4te.  v.  a.    To 

bend,  to  crook. 
Ikcurvity,  bi-kftr'vi-t^.  s.  Crooked- 

ness,  the  state  of  bending  inward. 
To  Indaoatb,  Wd^-gite.  v.  a.    To 

search,  to  examine. 
InoagatioV)  iti-dd-gd'shto.  s.  Searchf 

inquiry,  examination- 
Indaoator,  ln'dil-gd-t6r.  8.  (166).  A 

searcher,  an  inquirer,  an  examiner. 
To  Indart,  In-dArt'.  v.  a.      To  dart 

in,  to  strike  in. 
To  Indebt,  ta-dit'.  v.  a.  (374).     To 

put  into  debt;  to  oblige^  to  put  under 

obKgation. 
Indebted,  bi-^dt'idd.  part.  a.  Obliged 
"  by  something  received,  bound  to  restitu- 

tlon,  having  inowTed  a  debt. 

Indecency,  hi-d4's4n-«6.  s.  Any 
thing  unbecoming,  any  thing  contrary  to 


Indecent,  In-d^'stot.  a.  Unbecom- 
ing»  unfit  for  the  eyes  or  ears. 

Indecently,  fai-di's^nt-1^.  ad.  With- 
out decency,  in  a  manner  contrary  to  de- 
cency. 

iNDEciDUouft,^  ln-dd-sld'&-^  OX  ln-<l^- 
ald'jA-da.  a-  (276)  (293).  Not  fall- 
ing, not  shed. 

Indeclinable,  )n-d6-kU'nl*bl.  a.  Not 
varied  by  terminations. 

Indecorous,  innl^-k&'rds,  or  fai-dik' 
6«tA8.  a.  Indecent,  Ualiecomu^.— 
f9oe  fificoRoy^'. 


btilr—- All;— .p6tknd; — rAin,  this." 

(j:^  Nothing  can  show  more  with  whA^ 
servility  we  sometimes  follow  the  Latin 
accentuation  than  pronouncing  thb  word 
with  the  accent  on  the  penultimate.  In 
the  Latin  dtcorout  the  o  is  long,  and 
therefore  has  the  accent;  but  in  dede* 
corout  the  o  is  short,  and  the  accent  is 
consequently  removed  to  the  antepenul- 
timate ;  this  alteration  of  accent  obtains 
likewise  when  the  word  is  used  in  Eng- 
lish, and  this  accentuation  is  perfect^ 
agreeable  to  our  own  analogy :  but  be* 
cause  the  Latin  adjective  indeconu  has 
the  penultimate  long,  and  consequently 
the  accent  on  it,  we  must  desert  our  own 
analogy,  and  servilely  follow  the  Latin 
accentuation,  though  that  accentuation 
has  no  reo^ard  to  analogy ;  for  why  dcdc' 
corou9  ana  indecoroiUs  words  which  have 
a  similar  derivation  and  meaning, should 
have  the  penultimate  of  different  quan- 
tities, can  be  resolved  into  nothing  but 
the  caprice  of  custom;  but  that  so  clear 
an  analogy  of  our  own  language  should 
be  subservient  to  the  capncious  usages 
of  the  Latin,  is  a  satire  upon  the  good 
sense  and  taste  of  Englishmen.  Dr.  Ash 
is  the  only  one  who  places  the  accent  on 
the  antepenultimate  of  this  wovd:  hia% 
what  is  his  single  authority,  though  with 
analogy  on  his  side,  to  a  crowd  of  cox- 
combs flirting  with  scraps  of  Latin  ?«• 
See  Principles,  No.  512. 

Indecorum,  fai-d^-k6'rAm.  a.  Inde- 
cency, something  unbecoming. 

Indeed,  In-d^M^  ad.  In  reality,  in 
truth ;  above  the  common  rate;  this  is  to 
tfe  granted  that;  it  is  used  to  note  a  fiill 
concession. 

Indefatigable,  ln-d^-fit^t^-g&-bl.  a. 
Unwearied,  not  tired,  not  exhausted  by 
labour. 

Inde^atioablt,  ln-di-f&t't^-gft-bl6. 
ad.  Without  weariness. 

INDEFECTIBU.ITT9  ln-dA4lk-t^-bll'^- 
t^.  8.  The  quality  of  suffering  no 
decay*  of  being  subject  to  no  defect 

Indefectible,  in-d^-fSk't£-bl.  a.  Un« 
failing,  not  liable  to  defect  or  decay. 

Indefeisibls,  fai-dM(&'c^-bKa.  (439). 
Not  to  be  cut  oft*,  not  to  be  vacated,  ir- 
revocable. 

Indefensible,  In-d^-fto's^-bl.  a. 
(439).  What  cannot  fa^  defended  or  iK|am- 
lained. 

Indefinite,  !n-dtf'd-nh.  a.  (156). 
Not  determined,  not  Umxted,  not  settled  » 
large  beyond  the  comprehension  of  map^ 
thuigh  not  absolutely  without  limits. 
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|C7*  (559).~Fdte,.  f&r,  fill,*  fk;— .m^,  m^t;~}^e,  irfn;-— 


sa. 


ixDEFiNiTELY,  In-ddfi-nlt-l^.  ad. 
Without  any  settled  or  determinate  limi- 
tation ;  to  a  degree  indefinite. 

Indefinitude,  in-d^-fin'6-tMe.  s. 
Quantity  not  limited  -by  our  understand- 
inpf,  tliougli  yet  finite. 

Indeliberate,  In-dMlb'b^r-dte." 
(91). 

IndeliberateD)  in-d^-lib'b^r-^- 

Unpremeditated,  donfe  without  consider- 
ation. 

Indelible,  In-d^l'd-bl.  a.  (405).  Not 
to  be  blotted  out  or  effaced;  not  to  be 
annulled. 

(^  This  word,  Mr.  Nares  observes,  botli 
from  ita  French  and  Latin  etymology, 
ought  to  be  written  Indelebic;  where  we 
may  observe  that  the  different  orthogra- 
phy \tould  not  make  the  least  difference 
m  the  pronunciation. 

Indelicacy,  In-d^l'6-k4-s6.  s.  Want 
of  delicacy,  want  of  elegant  decency. 

Indelicate,  In-d^l'i-kite.  a.  (91). 
Without  decency,  void  of  a  quick  sense 
of  decency. 

Indemnification,  in-d^m-n^-ft-ki' 
sh^^n.  s.  Security  against  loss  or 
penalty;  reimbursement  of  loss  or  pen- 
alty; 

To  Indemnify,  In-dSm'nd-f I.  v.  a.  To 
Mcure  jtgainst  loss  or  penalty ;  to  main- 
tain unhurt 

Indemnity,  ln-ddm'nd4*.  s.  Security 
;fTom  punishment,  exemption  from  pun- 
ishment 

To  Indent,  in-^^nt'.  v.  a.  To  mark 
any  thing  with  inequalities  like  a  row  of 
teeth. 

To  Indent,  in-dSnt'.  v.  n.  To  con- 
tract, to  make  a<  compact. 

Indent,  In-d^nt'.  s.  Inequality,  in- 
cisure, indentation. 

Indentation,  In-ddn-tA'shiin.  s.  An 
indenture,  waving  in  any  figure. 

Indenture,  !n-<fen'tsh(ire.  s.  (461). 
A  covenant  so  named  because  the  coun- 
terparts are  indented  or  cut  one  by  tlie 
other. 

Ind£psiu>encb,  In^^-p^n'd^nse.  ?  ^ 

Indepbndenc  Y,in-d^p^n'dto-s^. )    ' 
Freedom,  exemption  from  reliance  or 
control,    state    over    which  none    has 
powef". 

Independent,  in-dd-p^n'd^nt  a*  Not 
depending,  not  supported  by  any  other, 
not  relying  on  another,  not  controlled ; 
nor  relating  to  any  thing  vise,  as  to  a  su- 
pcriour.  I 


Independent,  iii-d^*{)dii'ddnt.  s.  One 

who  in  religious  affairs  holds  that  every 
congregation  is  a  complete  chiircli. 

Independently,      in-d^p£n'd^nt-I^. 

ad.    Without  reference  to  other  things. 
Indesert,   in-d*-z^rt'.  s.     Want  of 

merit 
Ikdesinektly,   In-d^s's6-nftnt-l4.  ad. 

Without  cessation.  . 
Indestructible,  in-d^-strAk'td-bl.  a. 

Not  to  destroyed. 
Indeterminable,  In-d^-t^r^m^^^-bl. 

a.  (405).  Not  to  be  fixed,  not  to  be  de- 
'  fined  or  settled. 
Indeterminate,  In-d^-t&r'mi^&t.  a* 

(91).  Unfixed,  not  defined,  indefinite. 
Indetermintaely,        In-di-tfir^mi* 

n^te-M.  ad.    Indefinitely,  not  in  any 

settled  manner. 
Indetermined,     In-d^-t^r'mln'd.   a. 

(359).  Unsettled,  unfixed. 
Ikdetermination,    In-dd-t^i^mi-ni' 

shdn.   s.    Want  of  determination^ 

want  of  resolution. 
Indevotion,  in-d^-v6'sh(in.  s.    Want 

of  devotion,  ii^religion. 
Indevout,  In-d6-v64t'.   a.    Not  de- 
vout, not  religious,  irreligious. 
IifDEx,  In'ddks.  8.      The  discoverer, 

the  pointer  out ;  the  band  that  points  to 

anything;  the  table  of  contents  to  a  book. 

Indexterity,      1n-d^ks-t^r'^-t6.     s. 

Want  of  dexterity,  want  of  readiness. 
Indian,  !n'd^-in,  or  in'j^4n,  or  hid' 

yin.  s.  (88)   (294).     A  native   of 

India. 
Indian,    In'd^4n.  ^     Belon^^ng  to 

India. 
Indicant,   ln'd^-k^t«  a.     Showing, 

pointing  out,  that  which  direets  wl»t  is 

to  be  done  in  any  disease. 
To  Indicate,  in'd6-k4te.  v.  a.  (91). 

To  show,  to  point  out ;  in  pbysick,  to 

point  out  a  remedy. 
Indication,  in-d^-k4  $h(^.  s.   Mark, 

token,  sign,  note,  symptom;   discovery 

made,  intelligence  give. . 
iNnicATivE,  !n-dlk'k4-jlv.   a.    (512). 

Showing,   informing,   pointing  outs    in 

grammar,  a  certain  modification    of  a 

verb,  e]q)ressing  affirmation  or  indication* 

Indicatively,  hi-dlk'ka-tiv-1^.  ad.  In 

such  a  manner  as  shows  or  betokens. 
To  Indict,  hi-dtte\    See  la^DiTK  and 

its  derivatives. 
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—4)^  mdTCt  n6r,  ii6ti 

l!n>icTiaNf  In-dik'slv&n. 
tiao,  prodamatioo ; 


-tiibe,  tiib,  b(di;— 611; — ^pdftndj — //in,  this. 


s.  Want, 


8.    Declara- 
;  Ml  epocha  of  the  Ho- 
nianicaleiidfu-^  instituted  by  Constantine 
the  Great 
Indifferenc  B,  In-difftr-^se.     > 
Ikdifferenct,  In-diffSr-dn-s*.    J   ®' 
Neutrality,     suspension;     impartiality; 
■    negUgence,  want  of  aiFection,  unconcern- 
edness;  state  in  which  no  moral  or  phy- 
sical reason  prqiMiderates. 

IiTDiFFfiKENT,  bi-dlffiSr-^nt.  a.  Neu- 
tral, not  determined  to  either  side  ;  un- 
concerned, inattentive,  regardless ;  im- 
partial, disinterested;  passable,  of  a 
middling  state ;  in  the  same  sense  it  has 
the  force  of  an  adverb. 

Indifferently,  In-diffSr-dnt-!*.  ad. 
Without  distinction,  without  preference ; 
in  a  neutral  state,  without  wish  or  aver- 
sion ;  not  well,  tolerably,  passably,  xaid- 
dKngly. 

Indigence,  In'dd-jdnse. 
iNDi&svcr,  ln'4^-jdii-a^ 
penury,  poverty. 

Ikdigenous,  In-dld'ji-nAs.  a.  Native 
to  a  country. 

Indigent,  bi'di-jtet.  a.  Poor,  nee- 
dy necessitous ;  in  want,  wanting ;  roid^ 
empty. 

Indigest,  In-d^-jdst'. 

iHDiGEStED,  In-dd-j^s'tdd. 
separated  into  distinct  orders;  not  form- 
ed, or  shaped ;  not  concocted  in  the  sto- 
mach ;  not  brought  to  si^puratioR. 

Indigestible,  fai-di-j^s't^-bi.  a.   Not 

concoctible  in  the  stomach. 
Indigestion,  in-d^-jds'tshAn.  s.   The 

state  of  meats  unconcocted. 
To   Indigitate,  in-did'j£^te.  v.  a. 

To  point  out,  to  show. 
Jndioitation,    ln-didrj^-t4'shAn.    s. 

The  act  of  pointing  out  or  showing. 
Indign,  Jn-dbie'.  a.  (385).  Unworthy, 

undesen-ing;  bringing  indignity. 

Indignant,  !n-d!g'nint.  a.  Angry, 
ragin|f,  inftimed  at  once  with  anger  and 
disdain. 

IxdignatiOn,  In-dig-ni'ahi&n.  s.  An-, 
ger  mingled  with  contempt  or  disgust ; 
the  anger  of  a  superiom* ; .  the  effect  of 
anger. 

Indignitt,  in-dlg'ni-ti.  s.  Contume- 
ly, contemptuous  injury,violation  of  right 
accompanied  with  insult. 

IiiDiso,  In'd^-^.  a.  (il3)»  A  pluit, 
by  the  Americana  called  AiiU«  vsed,  in 
^eing  for  a  blue  colour. 


a.  Not 


Indirect,  iu-d6-rtkt'.  a.  Not  straight* 
not  rectilinear;  not  tending  otherwise 
tlian  collaterally  or  consequentially  to  a 
point ;  not  fair,  not  honest 

Indirection,  bi-d£-r^k'sbdn.  s.  Ob- 
lique means,  tendency  not  in  a  straiglit 
lyie ;  dtshonett  practice. 

Indirectly,  In-d^-r^ktl*.  ad.  Not  in 
aright  line,  obliquely;  not  in  express 
trv'tns  ;  Unfairly,  not  nghtly. 

Indirectness,  In-d^-r^kt'n^s.  s.  Ob- 
liquity; unfairness. 

Indiscernible,  In-dlz-zdr'n^-H.  a- 
Not  perceptible,  not  discoverable. 

Ii^iscERNiBLY,  in-dlz-«^r'ni-bl^.  ftd« 
In  a  manner  not  to  be  perceived. 

Indiscerptiblb,  In-dis-s^rp't^-bl.  a. 
Not  to  be  separated,  incapable  of  being 
brdcen  or  destroyed  by  dissolution  of 
parts. 

lNDlSCERPTIBILITT,!n-dl8-S^rp-t£-blI' 

^-td.s.  Incapability  of  dissolution. 

Indiscovery,  in-dis-ktkv'(ir-^.  s.  The 
state  of  being  hidden.  ^ 

Indiscreet,  In-dls-krtiit'.  a.  Impu- 
dent, incautious,  inconsiderate,  injudici- 
ous. 

Indiscreetly,  biKlk-kri^W.  ad. 
Without  prudence. 

Indiscretion, In-dls-kr^sh'dn.  s.  Im- 
prudence, rashness,  inconsideration. 

Indiscriminate,  ]n*^-krltn'^'4iite. 
a.  (91).  Undistin^shable,  not  marked 
with  any  note  of  distinction^ 

Indiscriminately,  ki-dls-krhn'e- 
n&te-16.  ad.   Withoot  distinction. 

Indispensable,  fn-dls-pdn'sct-bl.  a. 
Not  to  be  remitted,  not  to  be  spared,  ne- 
cessaiy. 

Indispens arleness,  Tn-dls-p^n'sd-bN 
n^s.  s.  State  of  not  being  to  be 
spared,  necessity. 

Indispensably,  In-dls^p^n'sd-W^.  ad. 
Without  dispensation,  without  remifision, 
necessarily.  « 

To  Indispose,  In-dis-pize'.  v.  a.  To 
^ake  unfit;  to  disincline,  to  make  averse; 
to  disorder,  to  disqualify  for  its  proper 
.functions;  to  disorder  slightly  with  re- 
gard to  health ;  to  mi^e  umvcmrable. 

Indisposedness,  ln-dl8-p6'z^d-«^.  s. 
(365).  State  of  unfitness  or  disincliaa- 
tion,  depraved  state. 

Indisposition,.  In-dls-pA-zlsh'An.  s. 
Disorder  of  health,  tendency  to  sickness ; 
disinclination,  dislike. 

Indisputable,  ln-dls^pi^i-4d-b!,  or  In- 
d3a^pi&^t&-4>l.  a,^--«See  Disputable. 
^Uncontrovertible,  iiicootestabie. 
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K7*  (559)^Fite,  fir,  f4U, 
OCf  This  word  is  nearly  under  the  same 
predicament  as  Ditputable.  Dr.  Johnson, 
Dr.  Ash,  Dr.  Kenrlck,  W.  Johnston,  Mr. 
Smith,  Buchanan  and  Bailey,  adopt  t^e 
last  accentuation,  and  only  Mr.  Sheridan 
and  Entick  the  first ;  and  yet  my  experi- 
ence and  recollection  grossly  fail  me,  if 
this  is  not  the  general  pronunciation  of 
polite  and  lettered  speakers.  Mr.  Scott 
has  ^ven  both  pronunciations ;  but,  by 
placmg  this  the  ^t,  seems  to  give  it  the 
preference. — See  Disputable. 

INDISPUTABLENES89      in«dls'p&*t&-bl^ 

nfis.  8.    The  state  of  being  iiidis- 

puUhle,  certainty.  t 

Indisput^blt,    in.dls'pii.ta-<bl^,    ad. 

Without  controversy,  certainly ;  without 

opposition. 
Indissolvable,    ln<<ilz-z6rv4-bL    a. 

Indissoluble,  not  separable  as  to  its  parts; 

not  to  be  broken,  binding  for  ever. 
(D*  For  the  orthography  of  this  word,  see 

Dissolvible. 

Indissolubility,  in-dls-sWi-bil'^-t^. 

8.  Resistance  of  a  dissolving  power,  firm- 

ness,  stableness. 
Indissoluble,  In-dls's6-I&-bl.  a.    Re- 

nisting  all  separation  of  its  parts,  firm, 

stable;  binding  for  ever,  subsisting  for 

ever.— »See  Dissoluble. 

Indissolublensss,       InKUs^ad-lA-bl 

n^.    s.    Indissolutality,  resistance 

to  separation  of  parts. 
Indissolublt,  In-dis'sA-lA-bW.  ad.  In 
'  a  manner  resisting  all  separation;  for 

ever,  obligatorily. 
Indistinct,    In-dis-linkt'.    a.      Not 

plainly  marked,  confused;  not  exactly 

discemiiig. 

Indistinction,  fai-dls-tink'shfln.  s. 
Contoion,  uncertainty  f  omission  of  dis- 
crimination. 

Indistinctly,  !n-dls-tlnktl4.  ad. 
Confusedly,  uncertainly ;  without  beuig 
distinguished. 

Indistinctness^  in-dis«tinkt'nds.  s. 
Confusion,  uncertainty. 

Indisturbance,  !n-dls-tAr1)^se.  s. 
Calmness,  fi^edom  from  disturbance. 

Jnditidual,  ln-d6-vid'jA-41.  s.  A 
single  being,  as  opposed  to  the  species. 

(LT  It  IS  somewhat  strange  that  this  word 
as  a  substantive  should  not  have  found  ito 
way  into  Johnson's  Dictionary,  bxit  ^Q^.  in 
the  least  strange  ihat  Mr.  Sheridan  and 
Dr.  Kenrick  should  omit  it 

Individual,  bHi6.vid'64l,  op  In^i^j 
v!d'j4-4l.  a.  (463).    Separate  fivml 
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f4t;—m^,  iri&;-*{»ine,  pIIl^-; 

others  or  the  same  species,  single,  nutiw- 
ricall^r  one ;  uadivided,  not  to  be  parted 
or  disjoined. 
03*  The  tendency  of  J  to  go  into  j,  when 
the  accent  is  before,  and  u  after  it,  is 
evident  in  this  %ndthe  succee^ng  words. 
—See  Principles,  No.  293,  294,  STd 

Individuality,  in-d^-vld«(l4I'^-t6.  s. 

Separate  or  distinct  existence. 
Individually,    ln-d6-vid'4-&l-d.    ad. 

With  separate  or  distinct  existence,  nu- 
merically. 
To  Individuate,  ln-d^-vid'i&-dte.  v,a. 

To  distingiush  from  others  of  the  same 

species,  to  make  single. 
Individuation,  in-d^-vVd-u«&'shto.  s. 

That  which  makes  an  individuaL 
Individuity,  In-d^-vid-ti'i-t^.  s.  The 

state  of  being  an  individual,  separate^x- 

istence. 
Indivisibility,  ln-<16-v!z-i-b21'd-"] 

t6.  (552). 

InDI  VISIBLENESft,  fal^^-vlz'^-bl- 

n£s. 

State  in  which  no  more  division  caa  be 
made. 
Indivisible,  ln-d^-viz'*-bl.  a.    What 
cannot  be  broken  into  part^  so  smaH  as 
that  it  cannot  be  smaller. 
Indivisibly,  In-d^-viz'^-bl^.  ad.    So 

as  it  cannot  be  diWded. 
Indocible,  in-d6s'^-bl.  a.  (405).    Un- 
teachable,  insusceptible  of  instruction. 
Indocil,  in-d6s'sU.  a.    Unteachable^ 

incapable  of  being  instructed. 
OC/*  This  word  and  iQl  its  relatives  have  the 
o  so  differently  pronounced  by  oar  best 
orthSepists,  that  the  shortest  way  t© 
shew  Uie  difference  will  be  to  exhibit 
them  at  one  view ; 
JDafciTe.     Sheridan,  Scott,  Buchanan,  W. 

Johnston,    Entick,     Narej(» 

Smith. 
JXciie.     Kenrick,  Peny. 
Indocile.  Sheridan,  Scott,  Buchanan,  ^. 

Johnston,  Peny,  Entick. 
Indocile. 

Docilde.  Sheridan,  Soott,  Entick. 
Doci6le.  Kenrick,  Perry. 
IndodUe-  Sheridan,  Scott,  Buchanan,  W. 

Johnston,  Enljck. 
Indocible.  Perry. 
We  here  see  the  great  preponderance  of 
authority  for  the  short  sound  of  o  in  all 
these  words  of  three  syllables,  not  be. 
cause  this  letter  is  short  in  the  Latin 
words  whence  they  are  derived ;  for  ren- 
ble  and  vi^6le,  which  have  the  t  shert 
with  ^  are  riMli^  an4  vf4iHli9  in  Lattm 
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iMit  because  the  accent  in  our  English 
vord  is  anttfpennltiinate,  and  becp.use 
this  accent  has  a  shortening  power  in  all 
words  of  this  form,  which  may  be  called 
nm]^es  (503), unless  the  antepenultimate 
vowel  be  Uj  and  tlien  it  is  always  long, 
(509)  (511)  (537).  Thus  the  antepenul- 
timate  vowels  in  credible^  claniclCf  vesic/e^ 
Sic  are  short,  though  derived  from  ere- 
dibiiiti  cUvicula,  titicuia,  &c. ;  but  the  a 
in  tamable,  debatable,  &c.  is  long,  be- 
cause they  are  formatives  of  our  own, 
from  tame,  debate,  &c. 

"Whjr  Dr.  Johnson  should  spell  this  word 
without  the  final  e,  as  we  see  it  in  the 
first  and  last  editions  of  his  Dictionary, 
cannot  be  conceived.  As  well  mij^t  he 
have  left  this  letter  out  in  puerile,  verta^ 
Hte,  and  fertile.  In  this  he  seems  implicit- 
ly to  have  followed  the  authority  of  Dr. 
Bent]\vwho,  however  versed  in  Latin  and 
Greek,  has  been  proved  by  Dr.  Lowth 
not  to  be  infiillible  in  the  Grammar  of  his 
awn  language. 

In]>ocilitt,  In-dA-slK^-tA.  s.  Un- 
teachableness,  retoal  of  instruction. 

To  INDOCTRINATE)  In-d6k'tr6-n&te. 
V.  a.  (91).  To  instruct,  to  tincture  with 
any  science  or  opinion.' 

iNDoctRi  NATION,  !n-d&k-tr6-n&'sh(^. 
.a.  Instruction,  information. 

Indolence,  ln'd6-ldnse.   > 

Indolenct,  In'd6-len-s£.  \ 
dom  from  pain ;  laziness,  inattention,  list- 
lessness. 

Indolent,  In'dA-l^nt..  a.  Free  from 
pain ;  careless,  lazy,  inattentive,  listless. 

IxpoLENTLT,  !nM6-]^nt-l^.  ad.    With 
freedom  from  pain  ;  carelesslj^  lazily,  in- 
.  attentively,  listlessly. 

To  Indow,  ln-<i6ii'.  v.  a.  To  portion, 
to  enrich  with  gifts. — See  Endow. 

Indraught,  In'draft.s.  An  opening 
in  the  land,  into  which  the  sea  flows ;  in- 
let, passage  inwards. 

To  I)iDR£NCH,  in-drinsh^^  v.  a.  To 
soak,  to  drown. 

Indubious,  ln-d&1)^-i&s.  a.  Not  doubt- 
ful, not  suspecting,  certain. 

Indubitable,  ln-d&1)^-t&-bl.  a.  Un- 
doubted, uncpiestionable. 

Indubitably,  In-d^'b^-t^-blfi.  ad.  Un- 

.  doubtedly,  unauestionably. 

rNDUBiTATE,  in-d&'b^-tate.  a.  (91). 
Unquestioned,  certain,  apparent,  evident 

To  Induce,  In-dAse'.  v.  a.  To  pcr- 
snade,  to.influence  anv  thing ;  to  produce 
by  persuasion  or  influence  ;  to  offer  by 
iray  of  induotimi  of  consequentialTeason- 


Free- 


b^l;«^U;«— p6find;— r^in,  Tin«. 

ing ;  to  produce :  to  intitniuce,  to  bring 
into  view.. 

Inducement,  ln-di&$e'm6nt.  s.  Mo- 
tive to  any  thing,  that  which  allures  or 
persuades  to  any  thing. 

Inducer,  In-dtr'silir.  a.  (98).  A  per- 
suader, one  that  influences.' 

To  Induct,  In-dQkt'.  v.  a.  To  intro- 
duce, to  bring  in ;  to  put  in  actual  pos- 
session of  a  benefice. 

Induction,  In-dAk^shdn.  s.  Introduc- 
tion, entrance ;  induction  is  when,  from 
several  particular  propositions,  we  infer 
one  general  >  the  act  or  state  of  taking 
possession  of  an  ecclesiastical  living. 

Inductive,  In-ddk'tiv.  a.  Leading^, 
persuasive,  with  To ;  capable  to  infer  or 
produce. 

To  Indue,  ln•d&^  y.  a.    To  invest. 

To  Indulge,  In-ddlje'.  v.  a.  To  fon- 
dle, to  favour,  to  {[ratify  with  concession ; 
to  grant,  not  of  ngbt,  but  favour. 

To  Indulge,  In-dAlje^v.  n.    To  be 

favourable. 
Indulgence,  In-dil^rjdnse.    >  ^p^„j 
Indulgency,  In-dAl^in-s*.  J  »-^^'^<'- 
ness,  fond  kindness;  forbearance,  ten- 
derness, opposite  to  rigour ;  favour  gran* 
ted ;  grant  of  the  churoh  of  Rome. 

Indulgent,  In-di^l^jtot.  a.  Kind,  gen- 
tle; mild,  favourable;  gratifying,  favour- 
ing, giving  way  to. 

Indulgently,  ln-dQVj^nt-1^.  ad. 
Without  severity,  without  censure. 

Indult,  In-dilt'.         >       u  •  -1 

iNDULT^ln^lAl'tA.  Jo-.PnvUegeor 
exemption. 

To  Indurate,  in'di-r4te.  v.  n.  (393). 
To  grow  hard,  to  harden. 

To  Indurate,  Ui'di5i-rAte.  v.  a.  To. 
make  hard,  to  harden  the  mind— See 

Ob  DA  RATS. 

Induration,  ln-d&-riL'ah(b).  s.  The 
state  of  growing  hard ;  the  act  of  hard- 
ening ;  obduracy,  hardness  of  heart 

Industrious,  hi-dils'tri-4s.  a.  Dili- 
(pent,  laborious ;  designed,  done  fbr  the 
purpose. 

Industriously,  In-d&s'tr^-ds-l^.  ad. 
Diligently,  laboriously,  assiduously ;  for 
the  set  purpose,  with  design. 

Industry,  In'dAs-tr^.  s..  Diligence, 

assiduity. 
To   Inebriate,    ln-^1)r^ite.    v.   a« 

(91).  To  intoxicate,  to  make  drunk. 
Inebriation,      in-i-br^-i'sh^.      d. 

Qrunkcnness,  intoxication. 
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|C7»  (559).^F4te,  f 4r,  fiOl, 

iMEf  FABILITT,  lll-^f*f4-bll'^^.  S.  Un- 
speakabl^ness. 

In EFFABLE,  Ul-tf 'fil-bl.  ^  (-405).  Un- 
speakable. 

Ineffably,  In-^rfi-bl^.  ad.  In  a 
manner  not  to  be  ex]M*eflaecL 

Ineffbctite,  ln-6f-fi§k'tlT.  a.  That 
which  can  produce  no  effect 

Ineffectual,    !n-^f-fdk'tsh&-&l.     a. 

Unable  to  produce  its  proper  effept«  weak, 

.witliout  power. 
Inefi^ectually,     bi-dMUt'tsh441-^. 

ad.    Without  effect. 
Ineffbctualness,    ln-6f-ftk'tsh4-41- 

nds.  s.  (463).     Ineiiicacy)  want  of 

power  to  perform  the  proper  effect 
INEFFICACIOUS)    fai-^f-fi^-ki'shAa.    a. 

Unable  to  produce  eifectSy  weak^  feeUe. 

Inefficacy,  Ui-if 'ft-k&-6*.  8.    Want 

of  power,  want  of  effect 
Inelegance,  ln-*r*-g^n8e.  >        ^, 
Inelkganc Y,  Ui-^r^-gdn-fi^.  J  *"    ^^ 

tence  of  beauty,  want  of  elegance. 

Inelegant,  In-dl'^-g^Snt.  a.  Not  be- 
coming, not  beautiful,  opposite  to  ele- 
gant;  mean,  despicable,  contemptible. 

iNELoquENT,  hi-^rd-kwtot.  a.  Not 
persuasive,  not  oratorical. 

Inept,  In-^pt'.  a.  Unfit,  useless,  tri- 
fling, foolish. 

Ineptly,  In-^ptld.  ad.  Triflingly, 
foolishly,  unfitly. 

Ineptitude,  in-dp't^-tiide.  s.  Unfit- 
ness. 

Inequality,  lB-^-kwM'i-t6.  s.  Dif- 
ference of  comparative  quantity ;  une- 
vcnness,  interchange  of  higher  and  low- 
er parts  ;  disproportion  to  any  office  or 
pui«pose,  state  of  not  being  adequate,  in- 
adequateness;  chan^  of  state;  unlike- 
ness  of  a  thing  to  itself;  difference  of 
rank  or  station. 

Inerrability,  ln-ir-ri-bli'^-t6.8.  Ex- 
emption Irom  errour. 

Inerrable,  In-^r^HL-bL  a.  (405).  Ex- 
empt from  errour. 

Inerrableness,  In-ir'i^-bl-n^.  s. 
Exemption  from  errour. 

Inerrably,  ln-^r'r&-bl^.  ad.  With 
security  from  errour,  infaUiUy. 

IsTERRiKGLY,  in-^r'rhig-lA.  ad.  With- 
out errour. 

Ineikt,  bi-irt^.  a.  DuB,  aluggiaih^ 
motionless. 

Inertly,  iQ-£rtld.  ad.  Sluggishly, 
dully.  / 


fit;— 411^  iu^;«^biet  pki;— 

Insscation,  ki-ift-k&^shfku  s.  The 
act  of  laying  a  bait  in  CN'der  to  deceive. 

Inestimable,  ln-te't£-ni&4>l.  a.  Too 
valuable  to  be  rated,  transcending  all 
price. 

Ine vi  dent,  in-£V£-d^t.  a.  Not  plain> 
,  obscure. 

Inevitability,  hi-^v-^-t4-bll'i-t4.  s. 
Impossibility  to  be  avoided,  eertainty. 

Inevitable,  In-^v^i-ti-bl.  a.  Una- 
voidable, not  to'  be  escaped.  - 

Inevitably,  In-^v'A-td-W*.  ad.  Witli- 
out possibility  of  escape. 

Inexcusable,  in-ixs-k^'zi-bl.  a. 
Not  to  be  excused,  not  to  be  palliated  by 
apology. 

Inexcusableness,  in-^ks-k{i'z&-bl- 
nds.  s.  Enormity  beyond  forgive- 
ness or  palliation. 

Inexcusably,  ln-£ks-ku'z&-bld.  ad. 
To  a  degree  of  guilt  or  folly  beyond  ex- 
cuse. 

Inexhalablb,  In-^ks-hi1i4>l.  a. 
That  which  cannot  eVaporate. 

Inexhausted,  In-^ks-hiWtM.  a. 
Unemptied,  not  possible  to  be  emptied. 

Inexhaustible,  ki-^-h^ws'ti-bl.  a. 
Not  to  be  spent 

Inexistent,  In-^gz-is'tAnt.  a-  (478). 
Not  having  bdng,  not  to  be  fbond  in  ua* 
ture. 

Inexistence,  In-^ga^ls'tdnse.  s. 
Want  of  being,  want  of  existence. 

Inexorable,  In-^ks'A-rd-bl.  a.  Not 
to  be  entreated,  not  to  be  moved  by  en- 
treaty. 

iKEXPEntfLENCE^n-^-p^'di-^nse.  ^ 

Inexpediency,   hi-tts-pi'd6-to- Vs- 
s6.  J 

Want  of  «tnesa,  want  of  propriety,  an- 
suitableness  to  time  or  place. 

Inexpedient,     hx-iks-p^'di-^nt.     a. 

(293).  Inconvenient,  unfit,  improper. 
Inexperience,   !n-fiks-pi'rWns.     r. 

Want  of  experimental  knowledge. 
iNEXPBRiENCEih  hi-£ks-p£'r£-^st.  a. 

Not  experienced 
Inexpert,  In-^ks-pto'-   a.    Unakil- 

fill,,  unskilled. 
.Inexpiable,   in-^s'p44-bl.  a.    Not 

to  be  atoned  i  not  to  be  mollified  by   a- 

tonement 
ItfEXPiABLY,  ln-dks'p^4-bW.  ad.     To 

a  degfree  beyond  atonement. 
Inexplicable,    in-£ks'pl^-k&-bl.     ^ 

Incapable  of  bd^g  cxpUin^d. 
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Ikbxpucably/  ln*^a'pl^ki4)l^.  mL 
In  «  manner  not  to  be  explained, 

inxpsEBSiBLRt'  ia-iks-prds^ft^l.  a. 
Not  to  be  told,  not  to  be  uttered,  unut- 
terable. 

iKsacpRsssiBLTy  In-Sks^prds's^-bl^.  ad. 
To  a  degree  or  in  a  manner  not  to  be  ut- 
tered. 

IkexpugnablE)  ln-^ks-p(kg'n^-bl.  a. 
Impregnable,  not  to  be  taken  by  assault, 
not  to  be  subdued. 

InextikguishablB}  bi-^ks-tilng;^ 

gwlsh-4-bl.  a.  (405).  Unquencha- 
ble. 

INEXTRICABLE)  In-^ks^ti^-ki-bL'  a. 
Not  tb  be  disentangled,  not  to  be  clear- 
ed. 

InbxtbicablT)  In-^ks'tr^-ki-bl^.  ad. 
To  a  degree  of  perplexity  not  to  be  dis- 
entangled. 

To  IvbyE)  In-i'.  v.  n.  To  inoculate, 
to  propagate  trees  by  the  insition  of  a 
bua  into  a  foreign  stock. 

iNFALLiBiLiTir,  m-fdl-I^-bil'^-ti.  > 

InF  ALLI BLBNE83,  In-f il'16-bl-nds.  ) 
Inerrability,  exemption  from  errour. 

Infallible,  In-f^a^bL  a.  (405). 
Privileged  from  eitour,  incapable  of  mis- 
take. 

Infallibly,  In-f4in^-bl6.  ad.  With- 
out danger  or  deceit,  with  security  from 
errour,  certainly. 

To  Ikfame,  In-f  4me^  v.  a.  To  repre- 
sent to  disadrantage,  to  defame,  to  cen- 
sure publiM:kly. 

Ivfamous,  InTi-mds.  a.  Publickly 
branded  with  guilt,  openly  censured. 

InfamovsW,  in'fi-mik-l^.  ad.  With 
open  Tepro^ch,  with  publick  notoriety  of 
reproach ;  shamefully,  scandalously. 

INFAMOV8NE88,  In^fl-m^s-nis.     > 

Infamy,  ln'f4-m^.  (503).  5  *' 

Publick  reproach,  notoriety  of  bad  cha- 
racter. 

Infancy,  inT^-4^.  s.  The  first  part 
of  life ;  first  age  of  any  tiling,  beginning, 
original. 

Infant,  In'fint.  s.  A  child  from  the 
birth  to  the  end  of  the  seventh  vear ;  in 
law,  a  young  person  to  the  age  or  one  and 
twenty- 

InfXnta,  hi-fin'tft.  s.  (92).  A  prin- 
cess descended  from  the  royal  blood  of 
Spain  or  Portu^«U. 

Infanticide,  In-f^n't^-side.B.  (143). 
The  slaughter  of  xhe  infants  by  Herod. 

Infantile,  In'fin-tile.  a.  (145).  Per- 
taining to  an  infant. 


bittl  ;-aA11  ;.-^6And ^— //nn,  this. 

Infantry,  In'fAn-tr^.  s.  The  ifoot 
soldiers  of  an  arm  v. 

To  Infatuate,  in-f&tsh'6-ite.  v.  a. 
To  strike  with  folly ;  to  deprire  of  under- 
standing. 

liiFATtJATioN,  In-fdtsh-i-A'shAn.  s. 
The  act  of  striking  with  foUy  {  deprira- 
tion  of  reason. 

Infeasiblb,  ln-f(&'z^*bl.  a.  Imprac* 
ticable. 

To  Infect,  In-fSkt'.  v.  a.  To  act 
upon  by  contagion*  to  effect  with  com- 
municated qualities, .  to  hurt  by  conta- 
gion ;  to  fill  with  something  hurtnilly  con- 
tagious. 

Infection,  In-fik'shilb.  s.  Contagi- 
on, mischief  by  communication. 

Infectious,  m-fi&k'sht^.  a.  Conta- 
gious, influencing  by  communicated  qua- 
lities. 

Infectiously,  ln-f(ftk'shd8-l^.  ad. 
Contagiously. 

Infectiousness,  In-fdk'sht^s-nds.  s. 
The  quality  of  being  infectious,  contagi- 
ousness. 

Infective,  ln-f<Sk'tlv.  a.  Having  the 
quality  of  contagion. 

Infecund,  In-Kk'And.  a.  Unfruit- 
ful, infertile. — See  Facund. 

Infecundity,  In-ffe-kftn'di-tA.  s. 
Want  of  fertility. 

Infelicity,  !n-fe-lls'si-ti.  s.  tfn- 
happiness,  misery,  calamity. 

To  Infer,  In-f^&r'.  v.  a.  To  bring  on, 
to  induce;  to  draw  conclusions  from 
.  foregoing  premises. 

Inference,  In'fi&r-^nse.  s.  (Conclu- 
sion drawn  from  previous  arguments. 

Inferrible,  in-^r'rd-bl.  a.  Deduci- 
ble  from  premised  ground.^. 

Inferiority,  ln-f^-r6-6r'6-ti.  s.  Low- 
er state  of  dignity  or  value. 

Inferiour,  ln-f(ft'r^-iir.  a.  (314). 
Lower  in  place  ;  lower  in  station  or  rank 
of  life  ;  lower  in  value  or  excellency ;  su- 
bordinate,   ^e  Honour. 

Inferiour,  in-fc'rd-i'ir.  s.  One  in  a 
lower  rank  or  station  than  another. 

Infernal,  In-fdr'nal.  a.  Hellish,  Tar- 
tarean. 

Infernal,  in-fiSi-^nSJ.  s.  One  that 
comes  from  hell ;  one  exceedingly  wick- 
ed. 

Infernal  stone,  m-fSr'nal-st6ne'.  s. 
The  lunar  cau.stick. 

Infertile,  hi-f^r'til.  a,  (110).  Un- 
fruitful, not  productive 
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Infertility,  In-fiSr-til'i-tA.  s.  Uri- 
fniitfiilness. 

To  Infbst,  in-ftst'-  v.  a.  To  harass, 
to  disturb,  to  plague. 

Infestivity,  In-fts-tlv'^-tfi.  s*  Moum- 
fulness,  want  of  cheerfulness. 

Infestred,  .  ln-f<&8'tiir'd.  a.  Rank- 
ling, inveterate ;  properly  Infettered. 

Ibfeudatiom,  In-f&-d4'sh5n.  s.  The 
act  of  putting  oi>e  in  possession  of  a  fee 
or  estate. 

Infidel,  in'fS-ddl.  s.    An  unbeliever, 

'  a  miscreant,  a  pagan,  one  who  rejects 
Christianity. 

Infidelity,  hi-f^rd^l'6-t6.  s.  Want 
of  faith;  disbelief  of  Christianity;  treacli- 
ery,  deceit- 

Infinite,  in'f<§-nit.  a.     Unbounded, 

^  unlimited,  immense ;  it  is  hyperbolically, 
useid  for  large,  great 

Infinitelt,  ln'f(fc-nlt-W.  ad.  With- 
out limits,  without  bounds,  immensely. 

Infiniteness,  in'ft-nlt-n^s.  s.  Im- 
mensity, boundlessness. 

Infinitesim-\l,  In-ft-n^-t^s's^-mdl. 
a.  Infinitely  divided. 

Infinitive,  In-fin'i-tiv,  a.  Uncon- 
fined,  belonging  to  tliat  mode  of  a  verb 
which  expresses  the  action  or  being  in- 
determinately. . 

Infinitude^  in-fln'i-t^ide.  s.  Infi- 
nity, immensity ;  boundless  number. 

Infinity,  in-fin'd-t^.  s.  Immensity, 
boundlessness,  unlimited  qualities  \  end- 
less number. 

Infirm,  In-ftrm'.  a.  (108).  Weak, 
leeble,  disabled  of  body ;  weak  of  mind, 
irresolute ;  not  stable,  not  solid. 

Infirmary,  In-f5r'm4-r6.  s.  Lodg- 
ings for  the  sick. 

Infirmity,  in-ftr'm^-td.  s.  Weak- 
ness of  sex,'  ag^,  or  temper;  failing, 
weakness,  fault ;  disease,  malady. 

Infirmness,  in-f«firm'n^8.  s.  Weak- 
ness, feebleness. 

To  Infix,  In-flks'.  v.  a.  To  drive 
io,  to  fasten. 

To  ^NFLAMia,  in-flime'.  v.  a.  To 
kindle,  to  set  on  fire ;  to  kindle  desire ; 
to  exaggerate,  to  agg^vate  ;  to  heat  the 
^ody  morbidly  with  obstructed  matter ; 
to  provoke,  to  irritate ;  to  fire  with  pas- 
sion. 

To  Inflame,  in-fl4me'.  v.  n.  To 
grow  hot  and  painful  by  obstructed  mat- 
ter. 

Inflamer,  in-flA'miir.  s.  The  thing 
or  person  tltut  inflame9- 


Inflammability,  In^fldm-mJ-bB'^-t^i 

s.  The  quality  of  catching  fire. 
Inflammable,  kHfiim^nm-bl.  a.  Ea-^ 

sy  to  b^  set  on  flame. 
Inflammablekess,      In-fiim'mi-bl- 

n&.  s.  The  quality  of  easily  catch- 

■  ing  fire. 
Inflammation,  in-fi&m-mi'shtin.    s. 

The  act  of  settine  on  flame;  the  Btate  of 

being  in  flame;  tiie  heat  of  any  morbid 

part  occasioned  by  obstruction;  the  act 

of  exciting  fervour  of  mind. 
Inflammatory,  ln-fl&nn-m44fip-^.  a. 

(512).    Having  the  power  of  inflfnuBg. 

For  the  a,  see  Domestick. 
To  Inflate,  In-A&te'.  v.  a.    To  surcll 

with  wind;  to  fill  with  the  breath. 
Inflation,  In-fli'shdn.  s.    The  state 

of  being  swelled  with  wind,  flatulence- 
To  Inflect,  hi-fl^kt'.  v.  a.   To  bend, 

to.  turn ;  to  change  or  vary ;  to  vary  % 

noun  or  verb  in  its  terminations. 
Inflection,    In-fl^'shi^.    a.     The 

act  of  bending  or  turning ;  modulation  of 

the  voice  ;  variation  of  a  noun  or  verb. 
Inflective,  in-fl^k'tiv»   a.    Having 

the  power  of  bending. 
lNFLEXlBILITY4n-fl^ks-£-bU'i-ti.  1 

Inflexibleness,  fai-fidks'^-bl-  >  si 
n^s.  J 

Stiffness,  quality  of  resisting  flexure  ;  ob- 
stinacy, temper  not  to  be  bent,  inexora- 
ble persistence. 

Inflexible,  in-fidks^6-b(.  a.  (405). 
Not  to  be  bent ;  not  to  be  prevailed  on^ 
immoveable;  not  to  be  changed  or  al- 
tered. '■ 

Inflexibly,  !n-fl£ks'&4>l&  ad.  In« 
exorably,  invariably. 

To  Inflict,  In-flikt'.  v.  a.  To  put 
in  act  or  impose  as  a  punishment 

Inflicter,  hi.flik't4r.  s.  (98).  He 
who  punishes. 

IijFLicTiON,  In-flik'sh&i.  a.  The  act 
of  using  pumshmeats;  the  punishment 
imposed. 

Inflictive,  In-fllk'tlv.  a.  That  which 
is  laid  on  as  a  punishment 

Influence,  In'flWnse.  s.  Power  of 
the  celestial  a8t>ecU  operating  upon  ter- 
restrial bodies  and  aflaini;  ascendant 
power  of  directing  or  modifying. 

To  Influence,  in'fliiHtose.  v.  a.  To 
act  upon  with  directive  or  impulstye 
power,  to  modiAr  to  any  purpose. 

Influent,  in'flu-ftnt.  a.    Flowing  in. 

Influential,  ln-fl&-fin'shil.  a.  Ex- 
erting influence  or  power. 
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^KFLVXy  In'fliULS.  8»  Act  of  flowing 
into  any  thing ;  infiisioD. 

To  Infold,  \xi-{Mf.  v.  a.  To  inTolve, 
to  inwrap. 

To  InFOLiATE,  bi-filfi-Ate,  V.  a.  (91). 
«To  cover  with  leaves.  ' 

To  Ineorm,  bl*f6^n^  v.  a.  To  ani« 
mate,  to  actiiate  by  vital  powers  {  to  in* 
struct,  to  supply  with  new  knowledge,  to 
acquaint;  to  ofier  an  accusation  to  a  ma- 
gistrate. 

To  Inform,  In-firm',  v,  n.  To  give 
.  intelligence. 

Informant,  ln«f6r^mdnt.  s.  One  who 
gives  infonnatlon  or  instruction;  one 
m^  exhibits  an  accusation. 

Information,  In«f5r-m4'sh)&n,  s.  In- 
telligence given,  instruction  ;  charge  or 
accusation  exhibSted ;  the  act  of  inioi*m- 
ing  of  actuating. 

Informer^  In-form'flr.  s.  (98),  One 
who  gives  intclligQnce  ;  one  who  disco- 
vers offenders  to  the  magistrates. 

lNFORMiDABLE,in-f6r'm6Kld-bl.a.  Not 
to  be  feared,  not  to  be  dreaded. 

lNFORMiTT,ln-f6r^m6-t£.  s.  Shapeless- 

ness. 
Informous,    !n-f6r^mds.    a.    (314). 

Shapeless,  of  no  regular  figure. 

To  Infract,  in-frlkt'.   v.   a.      To 

I^reak. 
Infraction,  ln*£r&k'shdn.  s.   The  act 

of  breaking,  breach,  violation. 
INFRANGIBLE)  liv-fr&n'jd-bl.  a.    Not  to 

be  broken. 
iNFREquENCT,  In-frtltwdn-B^.  s.  Un- 

commonness,  rarity. 

Infrequent,  In-frd'kwdnt  a.  Rare, 
uncommon  .--4See  Fheq.uemt. 

To  Infrigidate,  ln-frid'j6-dite.  v.  a. 
To  chill,  to  make  cold 

To  Infringe,  In-frlnjc'.  v.  a.  To  vio- 
late, to  break  laws  or  contracts  i  to  de- 
8iroy»  to  hiiKier. 

JjfFRiNOEMSNt,     iD-fiinje'mtot.     s. 

Breach,  violation. 
YvFRiNGER,  In-frinje^flr.  s.  (9Q).    A 
breaker,  a  violator. 

Jkfurxate,  in-fti'r^4tBi  a.  (91)..  En- 

rajj^d,  raging. 
X^TFwacATioN,  In-fiki-kd^shAn.  s.  The 

act  of  darkening  or  blackening. 
To  Infuse,  in-fize'.  v.  a.  To  pour  in, 

to  instill;  to  pour  into  the  mind,  to  inspire 

into ;  tKH  steep  in  anv  liquor  with  a  gentle 
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heat;  to  tincture,  to  saturate  with  W9 
thing  infused;  to  inspire  with. 

INFUSIBI4E,  ln-fli'z64)l.  a.  (43§),  Pos-. 
sible  to  be  infused ;  incapable  of  dissolu* 
tion,  not 'fusible. 

Infusion,  in-fi£i'zhftn.  s.  The  act  of 
pouring  in,  instillation;  the  act  of  pour- 
ing into  the  mind,  inspiration ;  the  act  of 
steeping  any  thing  in  moisture  without 
boiling ;  the  liquor  made  by  infusion. 

Infu&ive,   Ui-fCi'slv.  a.  (158)    (428). 

Having  the  power  of  infusion  or  being 

infused. 
Ingathering,  In-gaTH^Ar-big.s.  Tlxe 

act  of  gathering  in  harvest 

To  Ingeminate,  ln-j£m'm^-ndte.  v.s^, 

To  double,  to  repeat 
Inoemination,  ln-]^m-md-nA'shto.4| 

Repetition,  republication. 
Inoenderer,  ui-jdn'd6r-^.  s,  He  thai; 

generates. — See  ENGENDsa. 
Inoenerable,  ln-i£n'i-r4-bl.  a.    No( 

to  be  produced  or  brought  into  being. 
Inoenbrate,  ln-j2n'A-rAte.  (9 1).  ] 
Ingeneratbd,  in-jdn'd-ri-tM. 

Inborn,  innate,  inbred;  unbegotten.    / 
Ingenious,  In-j^'n^As.  a.    Witty,  m^ 

ventive,  possessed  of  genius. 
Ingeniously,  hi-jA'ni-fls-W.  ad.  Wit? 

tily^  subtUly. 
Ingenious  NESS,     ln-j^'n^-(is-n(s.    «; 

Wittiness,  subtilty. 
Ingenite,  In'jto-lt.  a.  ( 1 40).    Innate^ 

unborn,  ingenerate. 
Ingenuity,  In-j^-ni'd-t^.  s.  Wit,  in- 
vention, genius,  subtilty,  acutencss,  cra(t. 

Ingenuous,  In-j^n'nd-Ast  a*  Open^ 
fair,  candid,  generous,  noble ;  freebom, 
not  of  servile  extraction. 

Ingenuously,  in-i^n'd^As-l^.  adf 
Openly,  fairly,  candidly,  generously. 

Ingenuousness,  ln-jto'n^-iis-n/&s.  8.. 
Openness,  fairness,  candour. 

Ingestion,  ln.jds^tshAn.  b.  (464). 
The  act  of  throwing  into  the  stomach. 

Inglorious,  In-glA'r^-ih.  a.  Void  of 
honour,  meiin,  wjthout  fHory.  '    • 

iKGLORioustY,  in-gl&'r^-As-M.  ai}. 
With  ignominy. 

Ingot,  m'g6t.  s.  (t6^),  A  mass  of 
metal. 

To  Inoraff,  In-grif '^  v.  a.  To  pro- 
pagate trees  by  inoculation. 

To  Ingraft,  in-grift'.  v.  a.  To  pro-* 
pftgato^ees  by  graftings  to  plant  tSfs^ 
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sprig  of  one  tree,in  the  stock  of  another ; 
to  plant  am  thing  ^ot  native ;  to  fix  deep, 
to  settle  .—Sec  To  Graff  and  Graft. 

Inoraftmekt,  In-grdft'm^nt.  s.  The 
act  of  ingrafting ;  the  sprig  ^ngraifted. 

Ingratb,  in-grdte'^ 

I>-G HATEFUL,  iii-grite'ful 
grateful,  unthankful;  unpleasing  to  the 
sense. 

To  Ingratiate,  in-gHL'sh^-ite.  v.  a. 
(461).  To  put  in  favour,  to  recommend 
to  kindness. 

Ingratitude,  in-grit't^-tude.  s.  Re- 
tribution of  evil  for  good,  until ankfulness.^ 

Ingredient,    in-gr^'jdnt.    s.    (294) 
Component  part  of  a  body  consisting  of 
different  materials. 

Ingress,  ing'gr^s.  s.  (408).  En- 
trance, power  of  entrance. 

Ingression,  iii'-gr^sh'to.  s.  The  act 
of  entering. 

Inguinal,  Ing'g^^-ndl.  a.  Belong- 
ing to  the  groin.      ^ 

To  Ingulph,  in-g^ir.  v.  a.  To 
swallow  up  in  a  vast  profundity ;  to  cast 
into  a  g^lf. 

To  Ingurgitate,  ki-gfir'j^-tdte.  v.  a. 
Tp  swallow. 

Ingurgitation,  in-g{kr-j^-tA'sh{in.  s. 
Voracity.  •     • 

Ingustable,  in-gfis't4-bl.  a.  Not  per- 
ceptible by  the  taste. 

Inhabilr,  in-hdb'il,  or  in-d-b^el'.  a. 
Unskilful,  unready,  unfit,  unqualified. 

(Cr  ^^'  Johnson  and  Mr.  Sheridan  have, 
in  my  opinion,  very  properly  accented 
this  word  on  the  second  syllable ;  but  the 
French  accentuation  on  the  last  seems 
the  most  current  For  though  the  origin 
o^tliis  word  is  the  Latin  inhabilis,  it  came 
to  us  through  the  French  inhabilti  and 
does  not  seem  yet  to  be  naturalized. 

To  Inhabit,  In-hdb'lt.  v.  a.   To  dwell 

in,  to  hold  as  a  dweller. 
To  Inhabit,  in-hab'it.v,n.  To  dwell, 

to  live.      "^ 
Inhabitable,  lu-h^'^-til-bl.  a.     Ca- 
pable of  affording  habitation ;  incapable 
of  inhabitants,  not  habitable,  unhabita- 
ble.    In  these  last  senses  now  not  used. 

Inhabitance,  in-h4b'it-^se.  s.  Re- 
sidence of  dwellers. 

Ikhabitant,  in-hWit-t^nt.s.  Dwel- 
ler, one  that  lives  dr  resides  in  a  place. 

Inhabitation,  In-hab-^-ti'shiin.  s. 
habitation,  place  of  dwelling;  the  act  of 


inhabiting,  or  planting  with  dwellings ; 
state  of  being  inhabited)  quantity  o\  in- 
habitants. 

Inhabiter,  in-h&blt'-^r.  s.  (98).  One 
that  inhabits,  a  dweller. 

To  Inhale,  in-hile'.  v.  a.  To  draw 
in  with  air,  to  inspire. 

Inharmonious,  in-hiU*-m6'n^^s.  a. 
Unmusical,  not  sweet  of  sound. 

To  Inhere,  in-h^re'.  v.  n.  To  exist 
in  something  else. 

Inherent,  in-h^'r^nt.  a.  Existing ]i> 
something  else,  so  as  to  be  inseparable 
from  it,  innate,  inbom. 

To  Inherit,  in-hdr'rit.  v.^a.  To  re- 
ceive or  possess  by  inheritance;  to  pos- 
sess, to  obtain  ]X)ssession  of. 

Inheritable,  In-hdr'rit-i-bl.a.  Trans- 
missible by  inheritance,  obtainable  by 
succession. 

Inheritance,  In-h^r'rlt-anse.s.  Pa- 
trimony, hereditary  possession;  in  Shake- 
speare, possession;  the  reception  of  pos- 
session by  liereditary  righ'. 

Inheritor, in-hdr'rlt-iir. 3.(169).  An 
heir,  one  who  receives  any  tiling  by  ac- 
cession. • 

Inheritress,  in-h£r'rit-rds.  s.  An 
heiress. 

Inheritrix,  In-hfir'rit-trlks.^  s.  An 
heiress. 

To  Inherse,  In-h^rse'.  v.  a.  To  en- 
close In  a  funeral  monument 

Inhesion,  In-h^'zhfin.  s.  (451).  In- 
heritance, the  state  of  existing  in  some- 
thing else. 

.To  Inhibit,  In^hib'it.  v.  a.  To  re- 
strain, to  hinder,  to  express,  to  check  ; 
to  prohibit,  to  forbid. 

Inhibition,  in-h^-blsh'An.  s.  Prohi- 
bition, embargo;  in  law,  inhibition  is  a. 
writ  to  inhibit  or  forbid  a  judge  from  far- 
ther proceeding  in  the  cause  depending 
before  him. 

To  Inhold,  In-h6ld^  v.  a.  To  have 
inherent,  to  contain  in  itself. 

Inhospitable,  ln-h6s'p^-td-bl.  a.  Af- 
fording no  kindness  nor  entertainment  to 
strangers. 

Inhospitably,  In-h&s'pe-td-bl^.  ad. 
Unkindly  to  strangers. 

Inhospitableness,  in-hos'p^-ti-^ 
bl-nds. 

Inhospitality,    ln-hos-pd-t41'^- 

Want  of  hospitality,  want  of  courtesy  1^ 
strangers. 
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rous  termiaationa  in  ali*  and  ator^  by 
liaving-  the  penuIUmate  a  long,  had  al- 
ways the  accent  on  that  letter,  while  the 
i  in  Uie  tennination  ilh  and  itas  seldom 
Jiad  the  accent,  because  that  vowel  was 
generally  short  But  allowinjr  for  a  mo- 
ment that  we  ought  servilely  to  follow 
the  Latin  accent  and  (quantity  in  words 


— Ji6,  mdve,  n6r,  n6t;— 46be,  tfib, 

IvnUMAN,  In-hiLt^mdn.  a.  (88).  Bar- 
barous, savage,  cruel,  uncompassionate. 

Inhumanity,  Inrhu-m^'^-td.  s.  Cru- 
elty, savhgtness,  barbarity. 

Inhumanlt,  ln-hi5i'm^-l^.  ad.  Sa- 
vagely, cruelly,  barbarously. 

To  Itjhumate,  In-hA'mite.       > 

To  Ikhcme,  hi-htoxe'.  5  ^'  ^ 

To  bury,  to  inter. 

To  Inject,  In-j^kt'.  v.  a.  To  throw 
in,  to  dart  in. 

Injection,  bi-j^k'shiin.  s.  The  act 
of  casting  in  ;  any  medicinie  made  to  be 
injected  by  a  syringe,  or  any  other  in- 
strument, into  any  part  of  the  body ;  the 
act  of  filling  the  vessels  with  wax,  or  any 
other  proper  matter,  to  show  tlieir  shapes 
and  ramifications. 

Inimical,  In-lm'^-k&l,  or  in-A-mi'kil. 

.  a.  Hostile,  contrary,  repugnant 

OO*  This  word  sprung  up  in  the  House  of 
Commons  about  ten  years  ago,  and  has 
since  been  so  much  in  use  as  to  make  us 
wonder  how  we  did  so  long  without  it.  It 
had,  indeed,  one  great  recommendation, 
which  was,  that  it  was  pronounced  in  di- 
rect opposition  to  the  rules  6f  our  own 

■  language.  An  Englishman,  who  had  ne- 
ver heard  it  pronounced,  would,  at  first 
sight,  have  placed  the  accent  on  the  an- 
tepenultimate, and  have  pronounced  tlie 
penultimate  i  short ;  but  the  vanity  of 
showing  its  derivation  from  the  Latin  in- 
inuciUf  where  the  penultimate  *  is  long; 
and  the  very  oddity  of  pronouncing  this 
/long  in  inimical  made  this  pronuncia- 
tion fasluonable.  I  know  it  may  be  urged, 
that  this  word,  with  respect  to  sopnd, 
was  as  great  an  oddity  in  the  Latin  lan- 
guage as  it  is  in  ours;  and  that  the  rea- 
son for  making  tlie  i  lon^  was  its  deriva- 
tion from  aviicu*.    It  will  be  said  too, 

*  that,  in  other  words,  such  as  aromaticust 
tyramiau,  t'hetoricus,  &c.  the  i  was  only 
terminational ;  but  in  inimictu  it  was  ra- 
dical, and  therefore  entitled  to  the  quan- 
tity of  its  original  amicu*.  In  answer  to 
this,  it  may  be  observed,  that  this  was 
no  reason  for  placing  the  accent  on  that 
syllable  in  Latin.  In  that  language,  when-, 
ever  the  penultimate  syllable  ,  was  long, 

whether  radical  or  terminational,  it  had 

always  the  accent  on  it.  Thus  the  nume 
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which  we  derive  from  that  lang\iage* 
tins  rule,  at  IcUst,  ought  to  bi-  restiictcd 
to  such  words  as  have  preserved  their 
Latin  form,  as  orator,  senator,  character, 
he.  yet  in  these  words  we  find  tlic  Latin 
penultimate  accent  entirely  neglected, 
and  the  English  antepenultimate  adopt, 
ed.  But  if  this  Latin  accent  and  quantity 
should  extend  to  words  from  the  Latin 
tliat  are  anglicised,  then  we  ought  to 
pronounce  divinity,  de-vine-e-tv ;  severity, 
se-^cre-e'ty ;  and  urbanity,  w-bane-e-ty.  In 
short,  the  whole  language  would  be  me- 
tamorphosed, and  we  should  neither  pro- 
nounce English  nor  Latin,  but  a  Baby- 
lonish dialect  between  both. 
Inimitability,  In-lm-^-ti-bil'^-t^.  5. 

Incapacity  to  be  imitated. 
Inimitable,  in-im'^-td-bl.    a.   (405). 

Above  imitation,  not  to  b^*  copied. 
Inimitably,  in-im'd-td-bli.  ad.    In  a 
manner  not  to  be  imitated,  to  a  degree 
of  excellence  above  imitation.   • 
To  Injoin,  in-j6lQ'.  v.  a.    To  com- 
mand, to  enforce  by  authoritv.— See  En- 
join; in  Shakespeare,  to  join. 
Iniquitous,  ln-ik1t\v^-tds.  a.  Unjust, 

wicked. 
Iniquity,  in-ikltw^-t^.    s.    Injustice, 

unreasonableness ;  wickedness,  crime. 
Initial,  In-nish'al.  a.  (461).    Placed 
at  the  beginning;  incipient,  not  complete. 
To  Initiate,  in-lsh'^-ite.  v.  a.  To  en- 
ter, to  instruct  in  the  rudiments  of  an  art. 
To  Initiate,  ln-ish'^»dte.  v.  n.  To  do 

the  first  part,  to  perform  the  first  rite. 
Initiate,  ln-jsh'ife4tc.  a.  (91),     Un- 
practised. 
Initiation,  m-lsh-^-4'shiin.  s.     The 
act  of  entering  of  a  new  comer  into  any 
art  or  state. 
Injucundity,  in-Ju-kfin'd^-t6.  s.  Un- 
pleasantness. 
Injudicable,  ln-jA'de-k3-bl.  a.     Not 

cognizable  by  a  jiidf^e. 
Injudicial,  in-ju-dish'al.  a.    Not  ac- 
cording to  form  of  law. 
Injudicious,  In-jii-dish'iis.  a.  Void  of 

judgment,  without  jiidgment. 
Injudiciously,    in-jiii-dish'iis-W.   ad. 

With  ill  judgment,  not  wisely. 
Injunction,  in-ji^ngk'shi^.  s.  Com- 
mand, order,  precept;  in  law,  injunction 
is  an  interlocutory  decree  out  of  the 
chancery. 
To  Injure,  In'jilr.  v.  a.  To  hurt  un- 
justly, to  mischief  undeservedly,  to 
wroiig  J  to  annoy,  to  affect  with  any  in> 
convenientc;    ' 
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iKJtHER,  In'jAr-ftr.  s.  (98).  He  that 
hurta  another  unmstlv. 

Injurious,  hi*j6'rfi-a8.  a.  (3 14)»  Un» 
just,  invasive  of  another's  rights ;  guilty 
of  wrong  or  injury  i  mischievous^  unjust* 
ly  hurtful;  detractory,  contumelious^  re- 
proachful 

Injuriously^  h.j{i'r**As-W.  lad. 
Wrongfiilly,  httrtfuUy,  with  injustice. 

ticjt7Riot78NEB8)  ln«jA'rd-(i8-n4s.  8. 
Quality  of  being  injurious. 

iNJuftt,  lhl6-r*.  8.  Hurt  without  jUs* 
ticej  mischief,  detriment;  annovance; 
conti!imelious  language,  reproachful  ap- 
peUation. 

Ikjusticb,  in-jds'tis.  s.  (142).  Ini- 
quity, iJpfong. 

Ink,  ingk.  8.  (408).  The  black  liquor 
^i\h  which  men  write ;  ink  is  used  for 
toy  yqu()r  with  which  they  write,  as  red 
ins,  gjeen  ink. 

To  IKK,  higk.  V.  a»  To  black  or  daUb 
with  ink. 

tKitttt>RN,  lngk'h6m.  8.  A  portable 
case  fbr  the  instruments  of  writing,  com* 
mon^  made  of  horn. 

Inklb,  IngltL  8.  (405).  A  kind  of 
narrow  fillet,  a  tape. 

iKKLiNOf  higklbg*  8.  Hint,  whisper, 
intimation. 

iNitMAKER,  faigk'm&'^kAr.  s*  He  who 
makes  ink. 

Ivitti  i&gk^^.  dk  Consisting  ot  ink; 
inesembiing  ink ;  black  as  ink. 

Ii^LAND,  hildnd.  a.  (88).    Interiour, 

lying  remote  from  the  sea. 
'  Inland,  Inland,  s.    Interiour  or  mid* 
land  parts.    ^ 

Inlander,  lnldn«di&r.  s.  (98).  Dwel- 
ler remote  from  the  sea. 

To  Inlafidatk,  ln-l4p'^-dite.  V.  a. 
,To  make  stonsy,  to  turn  to  stone. 

To  Inlat,  ln-l&'.  V.  a.  To  diversify 
with  different  bodies  inserted  into  the 

rund  or  substratum;  to  make  variety 
being  inserted  into  bodies,  to  varie- 

|^t& 
InlatjWW.  8.  (492)  (498),    Matter 

inlaid,  wood  formed  to  inlay. 
^0  Inlaw,  ln»13Lw'.  v.  a.    To  clear  of 

outlawry  or  attainder. 
Inlet,  Inl^t.  s.    Passage,  place  of  in* 

gress,  entrance. 
Inly,  W\^>  a.    Interiour,  internal,  se* 

cret. 
Inmate,  In'miile.  8*  Inmates  are  tliose 

thai  are  admitted  to  dwell  ibr  their  mo- 

tt«y  Jointly  with  another  mani 


a.    Inbonu 


Inmost,  In'mist.  a.   Oeepeat  withai^ 

remotest  from  the  surface. 

Inn,  hi.  s.  A  house  of  entertunment 
for  travellers ;  a  house  where  students 
are  boarded  and  taught 

To  Inn,  In.  v.  n.  To  take  up  tempo- 
rary  lodging. 

To  Inn,  m.  t.  a.  To  house,  to  put 
under  cover. 

Innate,  In-nAte'.  (91). 

Innated,  hi-ni'tW. 
ingenerate,  natural*  not  superadded,  not 
aclscititious. 

InnAteness,  In-niLte'nfa.  8.  The  qua- 
lity of  being  innate. 

Innavigable,  In-n&vVi-^-fal.  a.  Not 
to  be  passed  by  sailing. 

Inner,  In'nAr.  a.  (98)*  Interiour,  not 
outward. 

Innermost,  In'nAr-mftst.  a.  Remotest 
from  the  outward  part. 

Innholder,  ln'h61-ddr»  s.  A  man  whe 
keeps  an  inn. 

Innings,  In'nhtgi.  s.(4lO).  Lauds  re- 
covered from  the«sea. 

Innkeeper,  in'k^^p-^iir.  s»  One  who 
keeps  lodging^  and  provisions  for  enter- 
tainment of  travellers. 

Innocence,  ln'n6-s£nse. 

Innocency,  ln'n6-sto-s^. 
firom  injurious  action,  untainted  integ^* 
ty;  freedom  from  guilt  imputed*  harm- 
lessness;  innoxiousness;  simpUcity  of 
heart,  perhaps  with  some  degree  of 
weakness. 

Innocent,  In^ni-s^nt.  a*  Pure  from 
mischief;  free  from  any  particular  guilt « 
tmhurtful,  harmless  in  ettects. 

lNNocENT,ln'n6-s&it.a.  One  free  from 
gfuilt  or  harm ;  a  natural,  an  idiot. 

Innocently,  In'nA-sfint-W.  ad.  With- 
out guilt ;  with  simplicity,  with  silliness 
orimpnidence;  without  hurt 

Innocuous,  In-nokltft-fts.  a.  Harmless 
in  effects. 

Innocuously,  ln^n6k^A»tl^84£.  ad. 
Without  mischievous  effects. 

Innocuousness,  lnHn6k'kA*ds*n^.  s. 
Harmlessness. 

To  Innovate,  hi'no-vite.  v.  a.  (91). 
To  bring  in  something  not  known  ht- 
fore;  to  change  by  intmducingnoveltiea 

lNNovATioN,m*n6-v4'shi!kn.  s.  Change 
by  the  introduption  of  novelty. 

Innovator,"  ln'nA-v4-tAr."  s.  (166) 
(521).  An  introduction  of  novelties ;  one 
that  makes  changes  by  introducing  do* 
veltics. 
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IsmoxiouSf  iii*n6k'shA8*  a.  Free  from 
mischievous  efiects ;  pure  from  crimes. 

iHifOXiovsLT)  iD-^Q&k'shfls-M.  ad. 
HBrmJesflly. 

Innoxiousness,  in*n6k^ahi^«n^s.  8. 
Htfrmlessness. 

iNMtJBNiM),  ln-nfi«^nM6.  s.  An  Oblique 
hint 

Innumerable,  ln<4i{l^mAr44)l.  a.  Not 
to  be  counted  for  multitude. 

Innumerably^  in-nti^inib'-i4>l^.  ad- 
Without  number. 

Innumerous,  in-nA'm^r-As.  a.  (S57). 

-   Too  many  to  be  counted. 

To  Inoculate,  la-6k'kiLi«14te.  ▼.  a. 
To  propagate  any  plant  by  inserting  its 
ImA  into  another  stock,  to  practise  in- 
oculation; to  yield  a  bud  to  another 

^    stock. 

Inoculation,  in-6k-k&44'shAn.  s.  In- 
oculation is  practised  upon  all  sorts  of 
stone-fruit,  and  upon  oranges  and  jas- 
mines ;  the  practice  of  transplanting  tlie 
smalUpoX)  by  infusion  of  the  matter  from 
ripened  pustules  into  the  veins  of  the  un- 

'   infected. 

lNocuLAToR,ln'dk'kA4&-t&n8.  (53 1> 
One  that  practises  the  inoculation  of 
trees ;  one  tliat  propagates  the  small-pox 
by  inoculation. 

lNODORot78,  ln-6'd4rrA8.  a.  (314). 
Wanting  scent,  not  affecting  the  nose. 

iNOlrFENSIYE,  fal-'if-ftn'slv.  a.  (158). 
Giving  no  8C2uidal>  giving  no  provocation} 
eiving  no  pain«  causing  no  terror ;  harm- 
less, mnpcent.— See  Offensive. 

Inoffensively,  ln«6f-fi§n'slv-l^.    ad. 

Without  appearance  of  harm,  without 

harm. 
Inoffeksiteness,  ln*of-{iln'sIy-n£s.  s. 

Hanplessness. 
INOFFICIOUS,  In-Sf-flsh'fis.   a.   (357). 

Not  civil,  not  attentive  to  the  accommo- 
dation of  others.— See  Officious. 
IxopiNATE,  ln-6p'^-n4te.  a.  (91).  Not 

expected. 
Inopportune,  !n-&p*p6r*t^e'.  a.  Un- 

■eaaonable,  inconvenient. 
Inoroinact,  In-ir'di-ni-sA.  s.  (168). 

Irregularity,  disorder. 
Inordinate,  ln-6r'di-n4te.  a.   (91). 

Irregtilar,    disorderly,    deviating    from 

right. 
Inordinately,  In^^r'dA-ndte-W.    ad. 

Irregularly,  not  Rightly. 
Inordinateness,  In-or'd^-n^te-n^s.  s. 

Want  of  regularity,  intemxieri^nce  of  any 

kind. 
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Inordination,  b*6r-<ld-nA'8hOn.  s. 
Irregularity,  deviation  from  right. 

Inorganic  AL,  ln-^r-gftn'6-kdl.  a.  Void 
of  organs  or  instrumental  parts. 

To  Inosculate,  In-OsTcii-l^te.  v.  n. 
To  ubite  by  opposition  or  contact 

Inosculation,  ln-6s-ki^-14'ah0n.  s» 
Union  by  conjunction  of  the  eztremi- 

•  ties. 

Inquest,  Inglcwdst.  s.  (408).  Judicial 
inquiry  or  examination ;  a  jury  who  are 
summoned  to  inquire  into  any  matter, 
and  give  in  their  opinion  upon  oath ;  in- 
quir>',  search,  study. 

Inquietude,  In-kwW^de.  s.  Dis- 
turbed state,  want  of  quiet,  attack  on  the 
quiet. 

To  lNquiNATE,lngTcw^-nilte.  v.a.  To 
pollute,  to  corrupt. 

iNquiNATioN,  lng-kw^-n4'shi!in.  s. 
Corruption,  pollution. 

iNquiRABLE,  ln-kwi'r^*bl.  a.  That 
of  which  inquisition  or  inquest  may  be 
made. 

To  Inquire,  In-kwlre'.  v.  n.  To  ask 
questions,,  to  make  search,  to  excite  cu-* 
riosity  on  any  occasion;  to  make  exami- 
nation. 

CCy  Mr.  Nares  very  iustly  observes,  that  in 
this  word  and  all  its  derivatives  Dr. 
Johnson  has  preferred  the  Latin  etymo- 
logy tnqutro  to  the  French  tnqutrir^  con- 
trary to  what  he  has  done  with  respect 
to  entire  f  and  that  enquire  should  remain 
if  we  allow  entire* 

To  Inquire,  in-kwire'.  v.  a.  To  ask 
about,  to  seek  out,  as  he  inquired  the 
way. 

Inquirer,  In^'kwi^ri&r.  s.  (98). 
Searcher,  examiner,  one  curious  and  in- 
quisitive ;  one  who  inteiTOgates,  one  who 
questions. 

Inquiry,  in-kwi'r^.  s.  Interrogation, 
search  by  question ;  examination,  search. 

Inquisition,  lng-kw6-zlsh'iin.  s.  (4 1 0). 
Judicial  inquiry;  examination,  discus- 
sion; in  law,  a  manner  of  proceeding  in 
matters  criminal,  by  the  oflice  of  the 
judge:  the  court  established  in  some 
countril&s  for  the  detection  of  heresy. 

Inquisitite,  In-kwlz'^-tlv.  a.  Curious, 

busy  in  search,  active  to  pry  into  iny 

thing. 
Inquisititelt,  In-'kwiz^z^-tiy^l^.  ad. 

With  curiosity,  with  narrow  scrutiny. 
Inquisitiveness,   !n-kwiz'2^-tlv^^. ' 

s.  Curiosity,  diligence  Vi  pry  into  things 

hidd(m« 
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iKquisiTOR,  ln*kwiz'ze-tAr.  s.  (166). 
One  who  examines  judicially ;  an  officer 
in  the  courts  of  inquisition. 

To  Inrail,  ln-r41e'.  v,  a.  To  enclose 
with  rails. 

Inroad,  in'r6de.  s.  Incursion,  sudden 
and  desultory  invasion. 

Insakable,  In-^an'i-bl.  a.  Incurable, 
irremediable. — See  S  a  nab  i.e. 

Insane,  in-sdne'.  a.  Mad,  making 
mad. 

Insatiable,  ln-s4'she-d-bL  a.  Greedy 
beyond  measu];e»  g^edy  so  as  not  to  be 
satisfied. 

Insatiablenkss,  ln-s4'sh^4-bl-n^s.  s. 
Greediness  not  to  be  appeased.  • 

Insatiably,  1n-si'sh^-d-bl^.  ad.  With 
greediness  not  to  be  appeased. 

Insatiate,  in-si'shWte.  a.  (9 1)  (542). 
Greedy  so  as  not  to  be  satisfied. 

Insatvrable,  In-sdtsh'A-rH-bl.  a. 
(461).  Not  to  be  glutted^  not  to  be  filled. 

To  Inscribe,  In-skrtbe'.  v.  a.  To 
write  on  any  thing,  it  is  generally  ap- 
plied to  something  written  on  a  monu- 
ment; to  mark  any  thing  wiUi  writing; 
to  assign  to  a  patron  without  a  fornial 
dedication ;  to  draw  a  figure  within  an- 
other. 

Inscription,  ln-skrip'shi\n.s.  Some- 
tiling  wrhten  or  engraved ;  title ;  con- 
signment of  a  book  to  a  patron  without 
a  formal  dedication. 

Inscrutable,  in-skru'td-bl.  a.  Un- 
searchable, not  to  be  traced  out  by  in- 
quiry or  study. 

To  Insculp,  in-skfilp'.  v.  a.  To  en- 
grave, to  cut. 

lNSCULPTURE,in-skillp'tshfire.  s.(46 1 ). 
Any  thing  engraved. 

To  Inskam,  In-s^me'.  v.  a.  To  impress 
or  mark  by  a  seam  or  cicatrix. 

Insect,  in's^kt.  s.  Insects  are  so  cal- 
led from  a  separation  in  the  middle  of 
their  bodies,  whereby  they  are  cut  into 
two  parts,  which  are  joined  together  by 
a  small  ligature,  as  we  see  in  wasps  and 
common  nres ;  any  thing  small  or  con- 
temptible. 

Iksectator,  in-s^k-ti'tAr.  s.  (166). 
One  that  persecutes  or  harasses  with  pur- 
suit, 

IlWECTiLE,  In-s^k'tU.  a.  (140).  Hav- 
ing the  nature  of  insects. 

Insectolooer,  ln-!*6k.tol'6-jiir.  ». 
(518).  One  who  studies  or  describes  in- 
sects. 


Insecure,  In-efi-kAre'.  a.  Not  secum*, 
not  confident  of  safetj' ;  not  safe. 

Insecurity,  In-s^-kd'r^-t^.  s.  Uncer- 
tainty, want  of  reasonable  confidence  ; 
want  of  safety,  danger,  hazard. 

Insemination,  ln-s^m-m6-ii&'sh{in.  s. 
The  act  of  scattering  seed  on  g^und. 

Insensate,  In-s^n's^te.  a.  (91).  Stu- 
pid, wanting  thought,  wanting  sensibi- 
lity. 

Insensibility,  In-sdn-s^-bll'id-t^.  s. 
Inability  to  perceive ;  stupidity,  dulnesit 
of  mental  perception;  torpor,  duiness  of 
corporal  sense. 

Insensible,  in-s^n's^-bl.a.  (405).  Im- 
perceptible, not  discoverable  by  the  sen- 
ses; slowly  gradual;  void  of  feeling, 
either  mental  or  corporeal ;  void  of  emo- 
tion or  afl^ection. 

Insensibleness,  in-s^n's^-bl-n^s.  s. 
Absence  of  perception,  inability  to  per- 
ceive. 

Insensibly,  ln-«^n'sc-bl^.  ad.  Imper- 
ceptibly, in  such  a  manner  as  is  not  dis- 
covered by  the  senses ;  by  slow  degrees  ; 
without  mental  or  corporeal  sense. 

Inseparability,   in-s^p-p4r4-  ^ 
Wl'^-t^. 

Inseparablenrss,  in-s^p'par-a- 
bl-n^s. 

The  quality  of  being  such  as  cannot  be 
severed  or  divided. 

Inseparable,  In-sdp'p^r-d-bl.  a.  Not 

to  be  disjointed,  united  so  as  not  to  be 

parted. 
Inseparably,    in-8^p'pir-4-bi*.    ad* 

With  indissoluble  union. 
To  Insert,  In-s^rt'.  v.  a.  To  place  in 

or  among  other  things. 
Insertion,  In-sfir'shdn.  s.  The  act  of 

placing  any  thing  in  or  among  other  mat- 

ter;  the  thing  inserted. 

To  Inserve,  In-sSrv',  v.  a.  To  be  of 
use  to  an  end. 

Inservient,  in-ser'vi-^nt.  a.  Condu- 
cive, of  use  to  an  end. 

To  Inshell,  In-sWr.  v.  a.  To  hide 
in  a  shell. 

To  Ikship,  in-sh1p^  v.  a.  To  shut  in  a 
ship,  to  stop,  to  embark. 

To  InShrine,  In-shrine''.  v.  a.  To 
enclose  in  a  shJBine  or  precious  case. 

Inside,  In'side*  s^  Interiour  part)  part 

within.' 
Insioiator,  ln-sid-£4'tdr.   s^  (166). 

One  who  lies  in  wait; 
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ni,  m^ve,  n6i>  n6t;—tibe,  tfib, 

l^vsiDious,  in-aW'^-)iB}  or  In-sid'j^HCis. 
.a.  (293)  (294).  Sly,  circumventivc,  dili- 
gent to  entrap,  treachei-ous. 

Imsidiousiiy,  ln-sld'^-6s-16.  ad.  In  a 
sly  aftd  treacherous  manner,  with  mali- 
cious artiiice. 

Insight,  in'site.  s.  Inspection,  deep 
view,  knowledge  of  the  interiour  parts. 

IKSIGNIFICANCE,      ln-slg-nif'f<S:-  " 

kdnse. 
Insignificancy,    in-sig-nif'ft 

kdn-s^.  ^ 

Want  of  meaning,  unmeaning  terms; 
unimportance. 

Insignificant,  in-slg-nirf(£-kant.  a. 
Wanting  meaning,  void  of  si^ification  j 
unimportant,  wanting  weight,  mcffectual. 

Iksionificantly,  In-slg-nlf'fe-kdnt- 
U,  ad.  Without  meaning;  without 
importance  or  effect. 

Insincere,  In-sin-s^re'.  a.  Not  what 
he  appears,  not  hearty,  dissembling,  un- 
faithful ;  not  sound,  corrupted. 

Insincerity,  In-sbi-s^r'^-t^.  s.  Dis- 
simulation, want  of  truth  or  fidelity. 

To  Insinew,  In-sUi'ni,  v.  a.  To 
strengthenj  to  confirm. 

Iksinuant,  in-sln'niCi-ant.  a.  Having 
the  power  to  gain  favoiu". 

To  Insinuate,  in-shi'nd-ite.  v.  a.  To 
introduce  any  thing  genUy ;  to  push  any 
thing  gently  into  favour  or  regard,  com- 
monly wHh  the  reciprocal  pronoun ;  to 
hint,  to  impart  directly;  to  msull,  to  m- 
fuse  gently.  ,  _ 

To  Insinuate,  In-sln'nu-ite.  v.  n.  a  o 
wheedle,  to  gain  on  tjie  affections  by  gen- 
tle degrees;  to  steal  into  imperceptibly ; 
to  be  conveyed  insensibly ;  to  enfold,  to 
UTcath,  to  wind. 

Insinuation,  In-sin-n^-i'shin.  s.  The 
power  of  pleasing,  or  steaUng  upon  the 
affections.  »  -        o      i 

Ihsinuativr,  in-sln'nu.i-tlv.  a.  bteal- 
ing  on  tlie  affections.  ^ 

Insinuator,  in-sln'i^u-d-tur.  s.  (166) 
(521).     He  that  insinuates. 

IxsiPiD,  in-slp'pid.  a.  Without  taste ; 
without  spirit,  without  patlios ;  fiat,  dull, 
heavv. 

Insipidity,  ln-si-pld'i-t<i.  ? 

Insipidness,  in-slp'pld-n^s.         $ 
Want  of  taste  ;  want  of  life  or  .spirit. 

Insipidly,  in^lp'pld-K-.  ad.  Without 
taste,  dully. 


s. 


b^iU;— ^11;— p6{md;— /Mn,  XHtS. 

Insipience,  ki-sip'^^-^nae..  s.  FolI» 
want  of  understanding. 

To  Insist,  in-slst'.  v.  n.  To  stand  or 
rest  upon ;  not  to  recede  frcjm  terras  or 
assertions,  to  persist  in ;  to  dwell  upon  in 
discourse. 

Insistent,  In-sis'ttot  a.  Restingupori 
any  thing. 

lNsiTioN,ln-sish'(in.  s.  The  insertion 
or  ingraflment  of  one  branch  into  ano* 
ther. — Sec  TaAysiTiON. 

Insisture,  ln-sls'tsh6re.  s.  (461). 
This  word  seems  in  Shakespeare  to  sig- 
nify constancy  or  regularity. 

lNsiTiENCY,in-sl8b'^-^n-s^.8.  Exemp- 
tion from  thirst;  applied  to  a  camel,  that 
can  travel  long  over  ilry  deserts  without 
drinking. 

To  Insnare,  In-rsnire'.  y.  a.  To  in* 
trap,  to  catch  in  a  trap,  gin,  or  snare;  to 
inveigle ;  to  intangle  in  difficulties  or 
perplexities. 

lNSNARER,in-sni'r(ir.s-(98).  He  that 

insnares. 

iNsociABiE,  in-sysh^-i-bl.  a.  (405). 
Averse  from  conversation ;  incapable  of 
connexion  or  union. 

Insobriety,  ln-96-bri'M^.  s.  Drunk- 
enness, want  of  sobriety. . 

To  Insol ATE,  In'sA-Ute.  v.  a.  (9 1 ).  Tb 
dry  in  the  sim,  to  expose  to  tlie  action  of 
the  sun.  ,      /  ,  .  t? 

Insolation,  in-s6-la'shQn.  s.  i-xpo- 
sition  to  the  aun. 

Insolence,  In's6-Wnse.     ?   ^     p^^^^^ 

Insolen<;y,  In'sA-l&i-si.   J 

exerted  in  contemptuous  and  ovcrbeonnj* 
treatment  of  others ;  petulant  contempt. 

Insolent,  in's6-l^nt.a.  Contemptuous 
of  others,  haughty,  overbearing. 

Insolently,  In'sWtot-l^.  ad.  With 
contempt  of  others,  haughtily,  rudely. 

Insolvable,  in-s61'v&-bl.  a.  Such  a« 
admits  of  no  solution,  or  explication;  that 
cannot  be  paid— See  Solvable. 

Insoluble,  in-s61'l6-bl.  a.  (405).  Not 
to  he  dissolved  or  separated. 

Insolvent,  in-s6l'vtot.  a.    Unable  to 

Insolvency,  in-s6l'vfin-s^.  s.  Inabilitj- 

to  pay  debts. 
Insomuch,    in-s6-miatsh'.    conjunct. 

(352).  So  that,  to  such  a  degi-ee  tliat. 
To  Inspect,  In-spSkt'.  v.  a.    To  look 

into  bv  wav  of  exarainrition. 
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Inspection^  In-sp^k'shAn.  s.  Prying 
examination,  narrow  and  close  survey  ; 
superintendence,  presiding  care. 

Inspector,  in<*sp^k't(^r.  s.  (166).  A 
prying  examiner ;  a  superintendent. 

In^fersxon,  In-sper'shilin.  s.  A  sprink- 
ling. 

To  Inspuebe,  bi-sKre'.  ▼.  a.  To  place 
in  an  orb  or  sphere. 

InspirablE)  In-spi'ri-bl.  a.  Which 
may  be  drawn  in  with  the  breath. 

Inspiration,  bi-sp^-rA'shiin.  s.  The 
act^of  drdwing  in  the  breath;  the  act  of 
breathing  into  any  thing;  infusion  of  ideas 
into  the  mind  by  a  superiour  power. 

To  Inspire,  In-spire'.  ▼.  n.  To  draw 
in  the  breath. 

To  Inspire,  bi-spire'.  v.  a.  To  breathe 
into,  to  infuse  into  the  mind ;  to  animate 
by  supernatural  infusion ;  to  draw  in  with 
the  breath. 

Inspirer,  In-spi'riir.  s.  (98).  He  that 
inspires. 

To  Inspirit,  In-spir'lt.  v.  a.  To  ani- 
mate, to  actuate,  to  fill  with  Kfe  and  vi- 
gpour.— See  Spxrit. 

To  Inspissate,  In-spls'site-  v, 
thicken,  to  make  thick. 

Inspissation,  in-8pl8-s4'shdn.  s.  The 
kct  of  making  any  liquid  thick. 

Instability,  ln-«ta-bll'^-t6.  s.  Incon- 
stancy, sicklbiess,  mutability  of  opinion 
or  conduct. 

Instable,  !n-sti1>L  a.  (405).  Incon- 
stant, changing. 

To  Install,  In-still'.  v.  a.  (84)  (406). 
To  advance  to  any  rank  or  office,  by 
placing  in  the  seat  or  stall  proper  to  that 
condition. 

Installation,  In-stJl-lA'shto.  s.  The 
act  of  gfiving  visible  possession  of  a  rank 
w  office,  by  placing  m  the  proper  seat. 

Instalment,  In-still'mtet.  s.  The 
act  of  installing ;  the  scat  in  which  one  is 
installed;  payments  made  at  different 
times. 

Instance,  In'staLnse. 

Instancy,  In'stfin-sd*. 
nity,  urgency,  solicitation ;  motive,  influ- 
^ce,  pressing  argtunent;  prosecution  or 
process  of  a  suit ;  example,  document. 

To  Instance,  In'stftnae.  v.  n.  To  give 
or  offer  an  example. 

Ls&tant, in'stdnt.  a.  Pressing, urgent; 
immediate,  witJiout  any  time  interven- 
ing, present ;  quick,  without  dela>  • 


s.  Importu- 


Instant,  In'stftnt.  s.  Instant  is  such  m 
part  of  duration  wherein  we  perceive  no 
succession;  the  present  or  current 
month. 

Instantaneous,  ln^tin-ta'n^.{ls.  a. 
Done  in  an  instant,  acting  at  once  with- 
dut  any  perceptible  succession. 

Instantaneously,  In-stiin-tVn^-As- 
1^.  ad.  In  an  undivisible  point  of 
time. 

Instantly,  in'sttot-l^.  ad.  Immedi** 
ately,  without  anv  perceptible  interven- 
tion of  time ;  with  urgent  importunity. 

To  Instate,  ln•8t&te^  ▼•  a.  (91).  To 
place  in  a  certain  rank  or  condition;  to 
mvest.     Obsolete. 

Instauration,  hi-«tlLw-r4'idiiin.  «. 
Restoration,  reparation,  renewal. 

iNSTEAn  of,  hi-«t£d'.  prep.  (234).  In 
room  of,  in  place  of;  equal  to. 

CCT  A  corrupt  pronunciation  of  this  word 
prevails  chiefly  in  the  cai>ital,  as  if  it 
were  ^Titten  ifutid.  This  is  not  oiily  a- 
departure  from  the  true  sound  of  the 
diphthong,  which  is  nerer  pronounced 
like  /  short,  but  it  is  losing  its  relation  td 
the  substantive  4tead  and  the  adjectives 
Heacfyf  tteadfait,  &c. 

To  Insteep,  in-st^^p'.  y.  a.  To  aoak» 
to  macerate  in  moisture ;  to  laj  under 
water. 

Instep,  In'st^p.  s.  The  upper  part  of 
the  foot  where  it  joins  to  the  leg. 

To  Instigate,  ln'st&-gite.vju  To  urge 
to  ill,  to  provoke  or  incite  to  a  crime. 

Instigation,  In-st^-gd'shi&n.  s.  In- 
citement to  a  crime,  encouragement,  im- 
pulse to  ill. 

Instigator,  in'st^-g&-tikr.  s.   (521), 

Inciter  to  ill. 
To  Instill,  In-stir.  v.  a.    To  infuse 
by  drops  ;  to  insinuate  any  thing  imper- 
ceptibly into  the  mind,  to  infuse. 

Instillation,  In-stil-l&'shfin.  s.  The 
act  of  pouring  in  by  drops ;  the  act  of  in- 
fusing slowly  into  the  mind;  the  thing 
infused. 

Instinct,  in-stlngkt'.  a.  Moved,  ani- 
mated. 

Instinct,  In'sthikt.  s.  (494).  The 
power  which  determmes  the  will  of 
brutes ;  a  desire  or  aversion  in  the  mind 
not  determined  by  reason  or  deliberation. 

Instinctive,  In-stlngk'tlv.  a.  Acting 
without  the  iq>plication  or  choice  of  rea- 
son. 

Instinctively,  hi-sthigk'tiv-1^.  ad» 
By  msiinct,  by  the  caU  of  nature. 
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To  iKSTITUTEv^'st^-ttJlte.  V.  a.  To 
fix»  to  establish,  to  appoint,  to  enact,  -to 
settle ;  to  educate,  to  instruct,  to  form  by 
instruction. 

Institute,  In'ste-tute.  s.  Establish- 
ed law,  settled  order ;  precept,  maxim, 
principle*  . 

Institution,  in-stj^-tiVshAn.  s.  Act 
of  establishing-;  establishment,  settle- 
ment; positive  Jaw;  education. 

1 NST it u  no K AR Y,  In -st^-tu'shiin-ir-A, 
a.  (512).  Elemental,  containing^  the  first 
doctrines  or  principles  of  doctrine. 

Institutor,  In'st^-tii-tfir.  s.  (166). 
An  establisher,  one  who  settles ;  instruc- 
to*,  educator,  (531). 

Institutist,  In'st^-tA-tlst.  s.  Writer 
of  institutes,  or  elemental  instructions. 

To  Instop,  ln-st6p'.  v.  a.  To  close 
upl  to  stop. 

To  Ihstruct,  in-str(^'.  v.  a,  To 
teach,  to  form  by  precept,  to  inform  au- 
thoritatively; to  model,  to  form. 

Instructer,  In-striik'tiin  s.  (98).  A 

teacher,  an  instituter. 
Instruction  In-styfik'shiin.  s.    The 

act  of  teaching*,  information  {  precepts 

ciMiTeying  knowledge  ;  authoritative  in- 

ibrmation,  joiaadate. 

INSTRUCTIVE,  In-strAk'tlv.  a.  (157). 
Conveying  knowledge. 

Instrujient,  hi'stii!i-m5nt.  s.  A  tool 
used  for  any  work  or  purpose  ;  a  frame 
constructed  so  as  to  yield  harmonious 
sounds;  a  writing  containing  any  contract 
or  ordetf?  Uie  agent  or  mean  of  any  thing; 
one  who  acts  only  to  serve  the  purposes 
of  another. 

Instrumental,  in-strCi-into'tal.  a. 
Conducive  as  means  to  some  end,  organi- 
cal;  acting  to  some  end,  contributing  to 
eome  purpose,  helpful ;  consisting  not  of 
voices  but  instruments ;  produced  by  in- 
struments, not  vocal. 

Instrumentality,  in-strft-mdn-til'^- 
ti.  8.  Subordinate  ag^ency,  agency 
of  any  thing  as  means  to  an  end. 

Instrumentall-y,  bi^tHk-m&i^tdl-^i 
ad.  In  the  nature  of  an  instrument,  as 
means  to  an  end. 

Instkumektalkess,  In-stpii-infin't^l- 
n^s.  s.  Usefulness  as  means  to  an 
end. 

iNSUFrERABLE,  !n-sftf'fAr4-bl.  a.  In- 
tolerable, insujjportable,  intense  beyond 
endurance  i  detestable,  contemptible. 


a.  Bp* 

Not 
Dull,  insipid^ 


Insufferably,   In*s6rfiir4-W6.    ad. 

To  a  degree  beyond  endurance. 
Insufficiencb,  in-s^f-f  ish'^nse.  > 
Insufficirnc  Y,in-s4f-f  ish'^n-s6. 3  s. 

Inadcquateness  to  any  end  or  purpose. 
Insufficient,  in-sOf-f  Ish'&t.  a.    Ii>- 

adcquate  to  any  end,  use,  or  purposcr, 

wanting  abilities. 
Insuffic  iently,      in-sCif-f  Ish'^nt-l^. 

ad.  With  want  of  proper  ability. 
Insufflation,  in-sm-fla'shiin.  s.  The 

act  of  breathing  u}x>n. 
Insular,  in'shu-Iar.  (461). 
Insulary,  hy8h{i-l4r-^. 

longfaig  to  an  island. 
Insulated,  *hi^shA-li-tM.     a. 

contiguous  on  any  side. 
Insulse,  in-siilse'.    a. 

heavy. 
Insult,  in'siMt.  s.  (493).   The  act  of 

leaping  upon  any  thing ;  act  of  insolence^ 

or  contempt. 
To  Insult,  hi-siilt'.  v,  a.     To  treat 

with  insolence  or  contempt }  to  trample^ 

upon,  to  triumph  over. 
Insjlter,  in-siilt^dr.   s.   (98).     One 

who  treats  another  with  insolent  triumph- 
Insultingly,  in-sfilt'ing-W.  ad.  With, 

contemptuous  triumph. 
Insu  per  ability,  in-sA-pdr-^-bir^-t<5. 

s.  The  quality  of  being  invincible. 

Insuperable,  in-s6'p^r-i-bl.  a.  Invin- 
cible, insurmountable. 

03^  This  word  is  frequently,  but  vcrj-  in- 
correctly, pronounced  as  if  written  insh^' 
perable.  The  s  is  never  aspirated  when 
the  accent  is  on  the  succeeding  vowel, 
but  in  9urei  tttgar,  and  their  compounds.*^ 
See  Principles,  No.  454,  455,  462.— See 

SUFERABLB.  •  * 

Insu per ABLENEfiS,  In-s^^pAr^i-bl-nd^. 

s.  Invincibleiiess,  impossibility  to  be  sur- 
mounted. 
Insuperably,  In-sJi^p^r-d-bl^.  ad.  It^ 

vincibly,  insurmountably. 
Insupportable,  in*siip-p6r'td-bl.   ^, 

Intolerable,  insufferable,  not  to  be  w- 

dured. 
Insupportableness,     ln-siip-p6r'ti- 

bl-nds.    s.    InsuHerabteneas,      tUe 

state  of  being  beyond  endurance. 
I2ISUPP0RTABLY,  in^^p-pAr^t&-bl^.  ad* 

Beyond  endurance. 
Insu  rmou  ntab  le,  !n*sdr*m6£in^t&-bl . 

a.  (405).  Insuperable,  not  to  foe  got  over. 
Insurmountably,      ln-sfir-in6t!in'td- 

bid.  ad.    Invincibly,  unconqucrablv. 
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Insurr^ction,  In-^ftr-rtk'shAii.  s.  A 

seditious  rising,  a  rebellious  commotion. 

Insusxjrratiok,  !n-s4-sdr-ri'shto.  s. 

Tlie  act  of  whisperingr. 
INTACTIBLE,    In-tik't^-bl.   a.    (405). 

Notperccjptible  to  the  touch. 
Intaglio,  In-tal'yo.  s.  (388).    Any 

tiling  that  has  figures  engraved  on  it. 
Intastable,  In-tAs'ti-bl.  ad.  Not  rais- 
ing any  sensation  in  the  organs  of  taste. 
Integer,  In't^jflr.    s.    (98).      The 

wholeof  any  thing. 
Integral,  fei't^-gnll.  a.  Whole;  ap- 
plied to  a  tlnng,  considered  as  comprising 
aU  its  constituent  parts;  uninjured,  com- 
plete, not  defective,  not  fractional,  not 
broken  into  fnwptions. 
Integral,  In't^-erM.  s.  (503).    The 

whole  made  up  of  parts. 
Integrity,  In-t^g'gr^-t*.  8.  Honesty, 
uncorruptness;  purity,  genuine  unadulte- 
rate  state;  intireness. 
IwreouMENT,  in-tfig'g^-mdnt.  s.  Auy 

tiling  that  covers  or  invelops  another. 
Intellect,  ln't^-1^.  s.    The  intel- 
ligent mind,  the  power  of  understanding. 
Intellection,  ln-t6U16k'«kte.  s.  The 

act  of  understanding. 
Intellective,  In-t^Wdk'tlv.  a.  Hav- 
ing power  to  understand. 
Intellectual,  In-t^-l^k'tsh^i-^.  a. 
(461).  Relating  to  the  understanding,  be- 
longing to  tlie  mind,  transacted  by  the  un-' 
derstanding;  perceived  by  the  intellect, 
not  the  senses;  having  the  power  of  un- 
derstanding. 
Intellectual,  In-tdl-l^k'tshA-il.   s. 
Intellectual  understanding,  mental  pow- 
ers or  faculties. 
Intelligence^  In-t^l'W-jtose. 
Intelligenct,  ln-t4116-j&i-s*.    ^ 
Commerce  of  informatioiif  notice,  mutual 
communication ;  commerce  of  acquaint- 
ance»  terms  on  which  men  live  one  with 
another ;  spirit,  unbodied  mind ;  under- 
•tanding,  sKill. 
Intelligencer,  In-t^lli-jfin-si&r.    s. 
(98).    One  who  sends  or  conveys  news, 
one  who  gives  notice  of  private  or  distant 
transactions. 
Intelligent,  In-tftl'l^-j^nt.  a.  Know- 
ing, instructed,  skilful ;  giving  informa- 
tion. 
Intelligential,  In'^^l-l^-j^n'shil.  a* 
Consistingof  unbodied  mind;  intellectual, 
exercising  understanding. 
Intklligibilktt,  In-tel-l^-j^-^il'^-t^. 
8.  PosflibiUty  to  ^  Uitdcrstood. 


s. 


Intelligible,  Ifi-tdn^'jd-bl.   a.    To 
be  conceived.by  the  understanding. 

lNTELLlGIBLENB88,ln-tdni-j^-bl-n^. 

B.   Possibility  to  be  URdenrtdod,  perspi- 
cuity. 
INTELLIGIBLY)  ln-t£l'ii-j^-bU.  ad.  So 

as  to  be  understood,  cleariy,  pbinly. 
Intembrate,  1n^t6m'£r-ite.  a.  (91). 

Unde^iled,  unpolluted. 
Intemperament,  In-tim'p^r-i-mfint. 

s.  Bad  constitution. 
Intehferance,  In^m^pdr-inse. 
Intempera  wc  T,  In-tim'pir-in-s^ . 
s.  Wsnt  of  temperance,  want  of  modera- 
tion, exceds  in  meat  or  drink. 
Intemperate,  In-tfim'p^p-te.  a,  (9 1 ). 
Immoderate  in   appetite,  excessive  in 
.  meat  or  drink;  passionate,  ungovernable, 

without  rule. 
Intemperatelt,     In-tto'pdr-dte-te. 
ad.    With  breach  of  the  laws  of  temper- 
ance ;  immoderately,  excessively. 
Intemperateness,     In-tto'pAr-Ate- 

n^s.  8.  Want  of  moderation. 
Intemperature,    ln-43dm'pAr4-tftre. 

s.  Excess  of  some  quality. 
To  Intend,  in-t^nd^  v.  a.  To  mean, 

to  design. 
Intsndant,  in^to'dJknt.  s.  An  oiker 
of  the  highest  cUss,  who  oversees  an^ 
particular  allotment  of  the  pnblick  busi- 
ness. 
Intendment,  in-t£nd'mdnt.  s.  Inten- 
tion, desig^. 
To  Intenerate,  tn-t£n'n^«6te.  v.  a.. 

(554).  To  make  tender,  to  soften. 
Inteneration,  hi-tdn-n^-A'shiifi.  s. 

The  act  of  softening  or  making  tender. 
Intbniele,  ln-t^'6-bl.  a.  (405).  That 

cannot  hold. 
QCj*  Dr.  Johnson  has  given  this  word  from 
Shakespeare,  who  formed  it  as  if  derived 
ftom  the  Latin:  butastliathmgu^  has 
no  nearer  relation  to  it  than  tenco,  it  must 
be  derived  from  the  French  tenaUe,  ami 
therefore  cannot  have  been  compounded 
of  «n  and  te.Me,  as  Dr.Jolmson  tells  us, 
because  there  is  no  such  word.  It  ought 
therefore  to  be  \kTitten  Iittenable. 
Intense,  In-t&isc'.    a.    Raised  to  a 
high  decree,  strained,  forced;  vehement, 
tfkdent;  kept  in  the  stretch,  anxiously  at- 
tentive. 
Intensely,   in-t£nse^l^.    ad.    To    a 

great  degree. 
Intenbeness,  ln*4£nse'ii6s.    s.     The 
state  of  being  affected  to  a  hi^  degree, 
contrariety  to  laxity  or  remission. 
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iNTiKifSioK,  tn^^n'sh&i.  s.  Thesctof 
forcing  or  stnuming  any  thing. 

Intehsivb,  In-t&i'slv.  a.  (428). 
StKtcbed  or  increftsed  with  respect  to 
itself;  intent,  full  of  care. 

Intbvbively,  ln-t6n'»lv-l*.  ad.  To  a 
greiRt  degree* 

Imtbnt,  In-tdnt'.  a.  AnxioudyctiHgent^ 
fixed  with  close  application. 

Intent,  !n-t^nt'.  s.  A  design,  a  pur^ 
pose,  a  drift,  meaning. 

Intention,  lii-t£n'sh(kn.  s.  Design, 
puTDOBe;  the  state  of  being  intense  <« 
straineid. 

Intentional,  ln-t&i'shAn4l.  a.  (88). 
Designed;  done  by  design. 

Intentionally,  m-t6n'shAn4l-^.  ad. 
By  design^  with  fixed  choices  in  will,  if 
not  in  action. 

Intbntite,  In^tto'tiv.  a.  (157).  Dili- 
gently applied,  husily  attentive. 

Intbntivblt-,  ln-t&i'tlv-16.  ad.  With 
applicatioo,  closely. 

Intently,  bi-t^ntl^.  ad.    With  close 

.  attention,  with  close  application,  with 
eager  desire. 

Intentness,  ln-t^t'n£s.  s.  The  9tate 
of  being  intent,  anxious  application. 

To  Inter,  In^Ar'.  v-  a.  To  cover  un- 
der ground,  to  bury* 

Inte&calar,  In-t&r'fcl-lAr.  ? 

Intercalary,  ln-tAr-k^'4-rt.  >  I 
Inserted  out  of  the  common  order  to  pre- 
serve the  equation  of  time,  as  the  twen- 
ty-ninth of  February  in  a  leap-year  is  an 
Intercalary  day. 

03*  AQ  our  orthoepists  agree  in  pUciiig 
the  accent  on  the  second  syllable  of  in- 
ttrcalcar  and  intercalate:  and  Mr.  Sheri- 
dan, Dr.  Ash,  Mr.  Perry,  Buchanan, 
Barclay,  and  £ntick,  place  it  on  the  same 
syllable  in  intercalary;  but  Dr.  Kenrick, 
W.  Johnston,  and  Bailey,  on  the  third. 
This  latter  pronunciation  is  certainly 
more  agreeable  to  the  ear ;  and  as  it  is 
derived  from  the  Latin  intercalaritf  a 
word  of  the  same  number  of  syllables 
with  the  penul^mate  long,  it  should 
seem  we  ouf  ht  to  place  the  accent  on 
the  same  syllable  on  the  English  word 
(503):  but  as  our  language  absolutely 
forbids  us  to  lay  the  stress  on  the  a  in 
this  termination  (512),  I  see  no  reason 
why  we  should  not  place  it  on  the  pre- 
ceding syllable,  es^cHiUy  as  the  termi- 
nation is  not  enplitical  (513),  and  there- 
fore does  not  require  the  accent  on  the 
ooi^unctive  part  of  the  ve$rd^  (see  Ac  a* 
demy).  The  accent  on  thq  third  syllable, 


therefore,  as  it  clashes  with  no  analogy^ 
and  is  so  much  more  agreeable  to  the 
ear,  ought,  in  my  opinion,  to  be  adopted. 

To  Intercalate,  ln-t£r1e4-Ute.  v.  a. 
To  insert  an  extraordinary  day. 

INTERCALATION)  In-t^F-kd-li'shtin.  s. 
Insertion  of  days  out  of  the  ordinary 
reckoning.' 

To  Intercede,  In-tlr-sAdd^  v.  n.  To 
pass  between ;  to  dedicate,  to  act  be- 
tween two  parties. 

Interceder,  in-t£r-Bd^'di&r.  s.  (98). 
One  that  intercedes,  a  mediator. 

To  Intercept,  bi-tir-sipt'.  v.  a.  To 
stop  and  seize  in  the  way ;  to  obstruct, 
to  cut  oil^  to  stop  from  being  communi- 
cated. 

Interception,  In-t^r-s^p'shi^n.  s. 
Obstruction,  seizure  by  the  way. 

Intercession,  hi-t^r-s^h'dn.  s.  Me- 
diation, interposition,  agency  between 
two  parties,  agency  ia  the  cause  of  ano- 
ther. 

Intbrcessour,  in-idr-sds'si&r.  s.  Me-^ 
diator,  agent  between  two  parties  to  pro  - 
cure  reconciliation.— See  Honour. 

To  Interchain,  ln*tdr-tsh4ne'.  v.  a. 
To  chain,  to  link  togeth^. 

ToInterchange»  m-^r-tshAnje^T.a. 
To  put  each  in  the  place  of  the  other  i 
to  succeed  aitematefy.  < 

INTERCHANGE)  in^t£r^ahtoje.8.(493). 
Commerce,  permutation  of  commodities; 
alternate  succession;  mutual  donation 
and  reception. 

lNTERCHAN.OEARLB,ln-t^r-t8h4n'ji-b1. 
a.  (405).  Capable  of  bemg  interchanged ; 
given  And  taken  mutually;,  foUowing  each 
other  in  alternate  succession. 

Interc  h anoe abl y>  ln-t^r4ahAn^£- 
bl6.  ad.  Alternately,,  in  a  manner, 
whereby  each  gives  and  receives. 

Interchanoement,*  .  In-t^r48hftnje' 
mtot.  s.  £xchange>,  mutual  trans- 
ference. 

Intehcipiext,  ln-t^r-sip'£-(Jnt.  s.  An 
intercepting  power,  sometliing  that 
causes  a  stoppapfc. 

Intercisiok,  in-tcr-sizJi'dn.s.  Intci- 
ruption. 

To  Interc LUDEv  ln-t5r-4clude'.  v.  n. 
To  shut  from  a  place  or  course  by  some- 
thing ihtervening. 

iNTBacLusioN,.  fert^r-kHi'^iin. .  s. 
ObstructloiiK  interception. 

Inter coLUMNiATiON,  in-t^r-k6-ldm- 
n^-A'shfln.  s..  The  space  between  tJttt 
pUlara* 
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To  Intercommon,  in-t^r-kom'mdn. 
V.  n.    To  feed  at  the  same  table. 

lNTEBcoMMU»iTY,in-t5r-k6ra-mu'n^- 
t^.  s.  A  mutual  communication  op 
community. 

Intercostal,  In.t4r-k6s'tdl.  a.  Placed 
between  the  ribs. 

Intebcourse,  In't^r-kirse.  s.  Com- 
merce, exchange ;  communication. 

Intercurrewce,  in-tfir-k'ir'rtose.  s. 
Passage  between. 

Intercurrent,  in-tSr-kiir'rent.  a. 
Running  between. 

Interdeal,  In-tfir-dde'.  s.  Traffick, 
Intercourse, 

To  Interdict,  In-tdr-dlkt'.  v.  a.  To 
forbid,  to  prohibit;  to  prohibit  from  the 
enjoyment  of  com  munion  with  the  church. 

Interdict,  In't^r-dikt.  s.  (493).  Pro- 
hibition, prohibiting  decree;  a  papal  pro- 
hibition to  the  clergy  to  celebrate  the 
holy  offices. 

Interdiction,  ln-t5r-dlk'shan.  s. 
Prohibition,  forbidding  decree;  curse, 
from  the  papal  interdict 

Interdictory,  lii-t^r-dlk'tAr-^.  a. 
(512).  Belon^ng  to  an  interdiction.  For 
the  o,  see  Do m est i ok. 

To  Interest,  In'ter-^st,  v.  a.  To 
coiKcrn,  to  affect,  to  give  share  in. 

Interest,  In't^r-^st.  s.  Concern, 
advantage,  good;  influence  over  others ; 
share,  participation;  regard  to  private 
profit;  money  paid  for  use,  usury;  any 
surplus  of  advantage 

*To  Interfere,  In-t^r-fire'.  v.  a.  To 
interpose,  to  intermeddle ;  to  clash,  to 
oppose  each  otlier. 

Interference,  in-t5r-f£'rdnse.  s.  An 
•  interposing,  an  intermeddling.         ^     * 

^f^  There  is  a  perfectly  new  pronunciation 
of  this  word,  by  placing  the  accent  on 
the  second  syllabic,  which,  from  its  sin- 
jailarity,  bids  fair  for  a  reception  among 
^e  minor  critics  in  pronunciation,  espe- 
<iially  when  there  are  at  first  sight  a^few 
plausible  analogies  in  its  favour.  Why, 
ihese  critics  will  say,  should  we  not  pro-- 
nouncc  this  word  with  the  accent  on  the 
aBte]>eniiltimate  syllable,  as  well  as  con- 
ftrcKcei  deference^  preference,  iriferencet  nxid 
rircun^erence,  which,  it  is  evident  are  not 
formed  fn>m  our  verbs  to  confer ,  defer,  &c. 
but  from  the  Latin  conferem,  deferent, 
fee?  It  may  be  answered,  that  as  there 
is  no  Latin  verb  interferon  tliere  is  not  the 
same  reason  for  acccating  this  word  on 


the  antepenultimate  syllable,  as  there  is 
for  the  other  words:  and  therefore  form- 
ing interference  from  our  own  verb  to  i«- 
terfere,  seems  preferable  to  tlie  fbrminr 
of  a  mungrel  Latin  word  merely  to  avoid 
a  formative  of  our  own ;  especially  when 
we  have  so  many  words  in  a  similar  ter- 
mination deriving  their  accent  fVom  the 
verb:  as  defiance,  from  defy/  reliance,  from 
rely/  cuwrance,  from  assure,  &c;  and  even 
in  this  termination  condolence,  from  con^ 
dole ;  and  why  not  interference  fi^m  inters 
fore?  Entick's  is  the  only  Dictionary  in 
which  I  have  found  this  very  common 
and  useful  word;  but  as  Dr.  Johnson  haa 
not  got  it,  this  omission  is  easily  ac- 
counted for. 

Interfluent,  In-tir'flA-tat.  a.  (518). 
Flowing  between, 

Interfulgent,  !n-t*r-fdFj$nt.  a« 
Shining  between. 

Interfused,  In-tgr-ftz'd'.  a.  (359). 
Poured  or  scattered  between. 

Interjacekcy,  In-t^r-jA's^n-sd.  s. 
The  act  or  state  of  lying  between ;  the 
thing  lying  between. 

Interjacent,  In^dr-ji'sftnt.  a.  Inter- 
vening, lying  between. 

Interjection,  In-tSr-j^k'sMn.  s.  A 
part  of  speech  that  discovers  the  mind 
to  be  seized  or  affected  with  some  pas- 
sion, such  as  are  in  English,  Oh !  alas  ! 
ah !  intervention,  interposition ; .  act  of 
something  coming  between. 

Interim,  Vt^r-im.  »•  X^^*)-  Mean 
time,  intervening  time. 

To  Inter  JOIN,  in-t^r-joln'.  v.  n.  To 
join  mutually,  to  intermarry. 

Interiovr,  m-t^'ri-tir.  a.  Internal, 
inner,  not  outward,  not  superficial.  ^ 

Interknowledge,  in-t^r-n6riMje.  s. 
Mutual  knowledge. 

To  Interlace,  in-t^r-lise'.  v.  a.  To 
intermix,  to  put  one  thing  within  another. 

Interi.apse,  in-t^r-lipse'.  s.  The 
flow  of  time  between  any  two  events. 

To  Interlard,  in-tdr-lird'.  v.  a.  To 
mix  meat  with  bacon  or  fat;  to  interpose, 
to  insert  between;  to  diversify  by  mix- 
ture. 

To  Interleave, In-t^r-live'.  v.  a.. To 
chequer  a  book  by  the  insertion  of  blank 
leaves,  ^  , 

To  Interline,  ln-1:^r-line'.  v.  a.  To 
writfe  in  altcniate  lines ;  to  correct  hj 
sometliing  written  between  the  lines. 

Interlineation,  in^t^r-lin-^-^'shfin, 
s.  Correction  made  by  writing  betw-«^a 
the>  lines. 
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To  INTXRI.IVK,  in•t^r-llngk^  v.  a.  To 
connect  chains  one  to  another^  to  join  one 
in  another. 

iNTERLOCUTioKy  Ui-tir-ld-ki'shftn.  8. 
Dialogue,  interchange  of  speech  i  prepa- 
ratory proceeding  in  law. 

Intullocutor,  in-tdr-16k'kA-tdr«  s. 
(518).  Dialogist,  one  that  talks  with  ano. 
tker.      . 

qO*  So  great  is  the  tendency  of  our  lan- 
guage to  tbeenclitical  accent^  that  this 
word,  Uiough  perfectly  Latin,  and  hav- 
ing  the  penultimate  u  long,  has  not  been 
able  to  preserve  the  accent  on  that  sel- 
lable. Mr.  Nares  is  the  only  orthbepist 
who  places  the  accent  on  u;  Mr.  Sheri- 
dan, Dr.  Johnson,  Dr.  Ash,  Dr.  Kenrick, 
Mr.  Scott,  Mr.  Perry,  Mr.  Barclay,  and 
Sntiok,  accent  the  antepenultimate  syl- 
lable. I  prefer  Mr.  Nares's  accentua- 
tion.—See  Prolocutqr. 

IntehlocvtorT)  ln-tdr-16k'ki?i-tiir-^. 
a.  (512).  Consisting  of  dialogue;  prepa- 
ratory to  decision. 

QC^  For  the  last  o,  see  Domestick. 

To  Ihterlopb,  ln-t6r-lApe'.  v.  n.  To 
run  between  parties  and  intercept  the 
advantage  that  one  should  gain  from  the 
other. 

iNTERLOPBRy  In-tfir-li'pilr.  s.  (9B), 
One  who  runs  into  business  to  which  he 
has  no  right. 

Interlucbnt,  ln-t£r-lu's^nt.  a.  Shin- 
ing between. 

InterlvdE)  In't^r-lAde.  s.  Something 
played  at  the  intervals  of  festivity,  a 

Interluenct,      in-tir-lWn-s6.     s. 

Water  interposited,  interposition  of  a 

flood. 
,  Interluwar,  ln-tfir-lu'n4r.  > 

Interlunart,  in-t^r-li'ndr-6.     J   ^ 

Belonging  to  the  time  when  the  mcion, 

about  to  change,  is  invisible. 

Intermarriage,  ln-t£r-m^r^rldje.  s. 
(90)  (274).  Marriage  between  two  fami- 
lies, where  each  takes  one  and  gives  an- 
other. 

To  Intermarry,  In-tfir-mir'r^.  v.  n. 
To  many  some  of  each  family  vdth  the 
other. 

To  Intermeddle,  In-t^r-mWdl.  v.  n. 
To  interpose  officiously. 

Iktermbddler,  b-tfir-mWdl-iir.  s, 
One  that  interposes  officiously. 

iKTERMsniACYy  hm^r-ni^'d6'4-8^t  or 
in4^-m6'j«4-s^.  s.  (293).  Interpo* 
is>tion,  intervention. 


btill;— 611;— pdAnd;— /Ain,  thw. 

iNTERMEDiAt,  ln-tdr-m*'d^41,  or  ta- 
t*r-m*'j^41.  a.  (294).  Intervening, 
lying  between,  intervenient. 

Intermediate,  ln-tir-m^'d^-4te.  a. 
Inten'ening,  interposed.— See  Immedi- 
ate. 

iNTERMEDrATFXT,  in-t^r-m6'd^-4te- 
\L  ad,  (376).  By  way  of  interven- 
tion.— See  Immediate. 

Interment,  in-tfir'm^nt.  s.  Burial^ 
sepulture. 

Intermiq  ration,  ln-tir-mi-gr4' 
sh^.  s.  Act  of  removing  from  one 
place  to  another,  so  as  that  two  parties 
removing,  each  takes  the  place  of  the 
other. 

Interminable,  In-tir'm^-ni-bl.  a. 
Immense,  admitting  no  boundary. 

Interminate,  ln-tSr^m^-ni^te.a«  (91). 
Unbounded,  unlimited. 

lNTERMINATION,ln-t£r-m£-n4'8hlto.  s. 
Menace,  threat 

To  Intermingle,  In-t^r-mlng'gL  v. 
a.  To  mingle,  to  mix  some  things  among 
others. 

To  lNTERMiNOf.Et  ln-t4r-m!ng'gl.'%'. 
n.  To  be  mixed  or  incorporated. 

Intermission,  ln-tdr-mish^(kn.  s.  Ces- 
sation for  a  time,  pause,  intermediate 
stop;  intervenient  time;  state  of  being 
intermitted;  the  space  between  the  pa- 
roxisms of  a  fever. 

Intermissive,  bi-tdr-mls'slv.  a.  (158). 
Coming  by  fits,  not  continual. 

To  Intermit,  In-tdr-mlt'.  v.  a.  To 
forbear  any  thing  for  a  time,  to  inter- 
rupt. 

To  Intermit,  In-t^r-nrit'.  v.  n.  To 
grow  mild  between  the  fits  of  paroxisms. 

Intermittent,  ki-t^r-mlt't^nt.  a. 
Coming  by  fits. 

To  Intermix,  In-tir-miks'.  v.  a.  To 
mingle,  to  join,  to  put  some  things  amonf 
others. 

To  Intermix,  in-t^r-mlks'.  v.  n.  To 
be  mingled  togetlier. 

Intermixture,  In-tAr-mlks'tshire.  s, 
(461).  Mass  formed  by  mingling  bodies  ( 
something  additional  mingled  in  a  mass. 

Intermundane,  hi-tdr-miln'dAne.  a. 
Subsisting  between  worlds^  or  between 
orb  and  orb. 

Intermural,  In-t5r-m4'ril.  a.  Lying 
between  walls. 

Intermutual,  ln-t5r-mu'tshi*dl.  a. 
Mutual,  interchanged. 

Intern,  in-tfim'.  a.  Inward,  intestine, 
not  foreign. 
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Iktehkal,  In-t^r'nil-  a.  Inward,  not 
external;  intrinsick,  not  depending  on 
external  accidents,  real. 

Internally,  In-t^r'nil-^.  ad.  Inward- 
ly ;  mentaUy,  intellectually. 

Internecine,  In-t^r-hi^'slne.  a.  En- 
deavoaring  mutual  dcstrucUon. 

Internecioh,  in-tSr-n^'shto.s.  Mas- 
sacre, slaughter. 

Internuncio,     ln-t^r-nto'shi-6.     s. 

•  Messenger  between  two  parties. 

Interpellation,  In-t5r-p^-14'sh6n. 
8.  A  summons,  a  call  upon. 

To  Interpolate,  In-tir'pi-lite.  v.  a^ 
(91).  To  foist  any  thing  into  a  |dace  to 
which  it  does  not  belong;  to  renew,  to 
begin  again. 

Interpolation,  ln-t^r-p6-14'shfin.  s. 
Sometliing  added  or  put  into  the  original 
matter. 

IijTERPOLATOR,  fa-t^r'p6-14-tiir.  s. 
(531).  One  that  foisU  in  counterfeit  pas- 
sages. 

Interposal,  in-t&r-p6'zal.  s.  Interpo- 
sition, agency  between  two  persons ;  in- 
tervention. 

To  Interpose,  in-t^r-p6ze'.  v.  a^  To 
thrust  in  as  an  obstruction,  interruption 
or  inconvenience;  to  offer  as  a  succour 
or  relief;  to  place  between,  to  make  in< 
'tervenient 

To  Interpose,  Ui-tSr-p6ze'.  v.  n.  To 
mediate,  to  act  between  two  parties ;  to 
put  in  by  way  of  interruption. 

Interposer,  ln-tAr-p6'zAr.  s.  (98) 
One  that  comes  between  others ;  an  in- 
tervenient  agent,  a  mediator. 

Interposition,  in-t^r-p6-zlsh'dn.  s. 
Intervenient agency;  mediation,  agency 
between  parties;  mtervention,  state  of 
being  placed  between  two ;  any  thing  in- 
terposed. 

To  Interpret,  In-tir'pr^t.  v.  a.  To 
explain,  to  translate,  to  decipher,  to  give 
a  solution. 

Interpretable,  in-tdr'pr^-td-bl.  a. 
Capable  of  being  expounded. 

Interpretation,  In-tfir-pr^-tA'sh^n. 
8.  The  act  of  interpreting,  explanation ; 
the  sense  given  by  any  inteipreter,  expo- 
sition. 

Interpretative,  In-t^r'prfe-tA-tlv.  a. 
(512).  Collected  by  interpretation. 

lNTERPRETATlVELY,in-t6r'pr^-tA-tlv- 

W.  ad.  (512).   As  may  be  collected 
by  interpretatioE. 


Interpreter,  In-tdr'pr^-tftr.  s.  An 
expositor,  an  expounder ;  a  translator. 

Interpunction,  ln-t£r-ptegk'shte. 
s.  Pdlnting  between  wofds  orieatences. 

lNTERRBONUM,ln'4dr-r^n(Un.s.  The 
time  in  which  a  throne  is  vacant  between 
the  death  of  one  prince  and  accesaWxi  of 
another. 

Interreion,  ln-t4r-riiie'.  a.  Vacancy 
of  the  throne.  ' 

To  Intbrrooatx,  In-^t^ri^ffitc*  v.  a 
To  examine,  to  question. 

To  Interrogate,  In-tjftr'rA-gite.v.n. 
To  ask,  to  put  questions. 

Interrogation,  ln-tdr-r6-gi'sh&n.  s. 
A  question  put,  an  inquiry ;  a  note  that 
marks  a  question,  thus  > 

Interrogative,  bi-tftr-p6g'gi-tlv.  a. 
Denoting  a  question,  expressed  in  a 
questionary  form  of  words. 

Interrogative,  Jn-tdr-r6g'^d-tlv.  s. 
(512).  A  pronoun  used  in  asking  ques- 
tions, as  who  ?  what  ? 

Interrogatively,  1n-tfir-rftg'g4-tlv- 
yb.  ad.  In  form  of  a  qgesdon. 

Interrogator,  In-t&r'ri-gi-tAp.  s. 
(521).  An  asker  of  questions. 

Interrogatory,  ln-t^r-T6g^g4-tAr-i* 
s.   (513).  A  question,  an  inquiry. ' 

dj*  For  the  last  o,  see  Domestiok. 

Interrogatory,  In-tdr-rdg'gA-t&r-^. 
a.  (557)-  Containing  a  (Question,  expres- 
sing a  question. 

To  Interrupt,  In-t^r-rftp^'.  v.  a.  To 
hinder  the  process  of  any  thing  by  break- 
ing in  upon  it;  to  hinder  one  fipni  pro- 
ceeding, by  interposition;  to  divide^  to 
separate. 

Interruptedly,  ln-t^r-pfip'tM-l6.ad. 
Not  in  continuity ;  not  without  stoppa- 
ges. 

Interrupter,  In-tir-ropt'dr.  s.  (98). 
He  who  interrupts. 

Interruption,  In-t^r-rAp'shtkn.  s. 
Interposition,  breach  of  continuity  s  hin- 
drance, stop,  obstructiofi. 

Interscapular,  In-tdr-sk&p'pft-Hr.  a. 
Placed  between  the  shoulders. 

To  Interscind,  In-tSr-sind'.  v.  a.  To 
cut  off  by  interruption. 

To  Interscribe,  fai-t^-skrlbc'.  v.  a. 
To  write  between. 

Intersecant,  in-tfir-se'kdnt.  a.  Di- 
viding any  thing  into  parts. 

To  Intersect,  in-tSr-sikt'.  v.  a.  To 
cut,  to  divide  each  other  mutually. 

To  Intersect,  hi-t§r^kt\  v.  n.  To 
meet  and  cross  each  otlier. 
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lafYEA&BCTXONy    fai-t^r«a^k'shi!kQ.     8* 

The  point  where  lines  cross  each  other. 
To  Imtbrsert,  in-t^p-s^rt'.  v.  a.    To 

pat  m  between  other  thtngrg. 
lOTEBSBliTiON,  bi-t^r-s^shdn.  s.  An 

insertion,  or  thing  inserted  between  any 

thinj^. 
To  Intebspbbse,  In-tir-sp^rse'.  v.  a. 

To  scatter  here  and  there  amongf  other 

things. 
iKrcRSPERsiov,   In-tfir-^piT^shdn.  s. 

The  act  of  scattering-  here  and  there. 
Interstellar,  In-t&p-st^l'lir.  a.   In 

tervening  between  tlic  stars. 

InTEJLSTiCE,  In't^-Stla,  OT  fcl-t^fVis. 

A.  Space  between  one  tliinff  and  another. 
Q^  Mr.  Sheridan,  Dr.  Kenrick,  Mr.  Nares, 
3ucbanan»  W.  Johnston,  Mr.  Perry,  and 
Mr.  Barclay^  place  the  accent  on  the  se- 
cond syllable  of  thi9  word;  and  Dr.  John- 
son.  Dr.  Ash,  Mr.  Scott,  Bailey,  andEn- 
t'lck,  on  the  first  I  do  not  hesitate  a  mo- 
ment to  prondunce  this  the  best  accentu- 
rition :  fbr  as  this  word  must  be  derived 
irom  the  noun  inter^titiufrh  and  not  from 
the  vetb  i/Oent^  the  rules  so  often  men- 
-doned  of  changinr  the  secondary  accent 
of  the  Latin  word  wjien  shortened  into 
the  principal  accent  of  the  English  word 
must  take  plate  here.— See  Acabsmy 

and  iKGOMFAnABLB. 

It  b  not  easy  to  conjecture  what  could  be 
^  reason  why  this  minority  of  ordide-. 
pists  should  be  Ibund  on  the  side  of  the 
penultimate  pronuncitttion  uf  this  word. 
It  is  certain  that  the  greatest  part  do  but 
^Qpy  from  former  DicUonaries;  but  when 
an  uncoutli  and  uncommon  pronunciation 
is  adopted,  it  is  generally  for  some  learn- 
ed reasonfrom  the  dead  languages,which 
^e  common  inspector  i»  utterly  incapa- 
ble of  conceiving.  In  the  present  in- 
stance, however,  there  is  not  the  sha- 
dow of  a  reason,  from  the  original  Latin, 
why  we  should  place  the  accent  on  the 
second  syllable  of  intentictf  which  would 
not  ohhire  us  to  ky  the  stress  on  the 
same  syllable  oihaerfire,  interwnCf  inter- 
cqurte,  interval,  tuperjiux,  &c. 

Interstitial,  }n-t^Sstish'&l.  a.  Con- 
taining interstices. 

Intertexture,  hi-t^-tiks'tsh&re.  s. 
Diversification  of  things  mingled  or  wo- 
ven one  among  aifiother. 

To  Intertwine,  In-t^r-twine'.  > 
wUt^i 


T.  a. 


To  Intertwist,  in-t^r-twist' 
To  unite  by  twisting  one  in  anotlier. 

Ijvterval,  In't^r^vil.   s.    Space  be- 
tween places.  Interstice;  time  piiS3ing 


bull ;— ^11 ; — pbimd ;-— /Aifi,  th  is. 

two  assignable  points,  remission  of  dcIi- 
riiim  or  distemper.  ' 
05*  Dr.  Kenrick,  of  all  our  orthocpists,  is 
the  only  one  who  accents  this  word  on 
the  second  syllable. 

To  Intervene,  in-t^r-v^ne'.  v.  n. 

To  come  between  things  or  persons. 
Inter vExiENT,    ln-tSr-vfi'n^-6nt.    «• 

Intereedetit,  passing  between. 

Intervention,  In-t^r-v^n'shAn.  s. 
Agency  between  persons;  agency  be-* 
tween  antecedents  and  consecutives;  in- 
terposition, the  state  of  being  interposcck 

To  Intervert,  In-tfip-vto'.  v.  a.  To 
turn  to  .another  course. 

Interview,  In't&r-vA.  s.  Mutual  sight, 
sight  of  each  other. 

To  Intervolve,  in-tAr-v6lv'.  v.  a. 
To  involve  one  with  another. 

To  Interweave,  In-t^r-w^ve'.  v.  a. 
Preter.  Interwove;  part.  pass.  Interwo- 
ven; Interwove,  or  interwcaved.  To  mix 
one  with  another  in  a  regular  texture^ 
to  intermingle. 

Intestable,  ln4^'td-bLa.  Disquali- 
fied to  make  a  will. 

Intestate,  In-^8^t4te.  a«  (91). 
Wanting  a  will,  dying  without  a  will. 

Intestinal,  in-tfe't^-nal.  a.  (88).  Be-' 
longing  to  the  guts.— See  Appendix. 

Intestine,  In^fis'tln.  a.  (140).  Inter- 
nal, inward ;  contained  in  the  body ;  do- 
•mesticky  not  foreign. 

Intestine,  In-t^s'tln.  s.  The  gut,  the 
bowel. 

To  Inthrall,  In-^riwl'.  v,  a-  (406). 
To  enslave,  to  riiackle,  to  reduce  to  ser- 
vitude. 

Inthralment,  In-^Ariwl'mfint.  s. 
Servitude,  slavery. 

To  iNTkRONE,  In-/Ar6ne^  v.  a.  To 
raise  to  royalty,  to  seat  on  a  throne 

Intimacy,  In't6-m4-s6.  s.  Close  fami- 
liarity. 

Intimate,  In't^-mite.  a.  (9\),  In- 
most, in^aiVd,  intestine;  familiar,  closely 
acquainted. 

Intimate,  in'ti-mite.  s.  A  fami- 
liar friend,  one  who  is  trusted  willi  our 
thoughts. 

To  Intimate,  in't^-mate.  v.  a.  (91). 
To  hint,  to  point  out  indirectly,  or  not 
very  plainly. 

Intimately,  in't^-m^te-lc.  acl.  Close- 
ly; with  intermixture  of  parts;  famili;irJ\ , 
with  close  fiiendsbip. 
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HT*  (559) Tkte,  fir,  fill, 

Intimation,  in-t6-mA'shiin.  s»  hint, 
obscure  or  indirect  declaration  or  dii-ec- 
tion. 

To  Intimidate,  in-tlm'i-dite.  v.  a. 
To  make  fearful,  to  dastardize,  to  make 
cowardly. 

Intire,  In-tire'.  s.  Whole,  undimi- 
nishedy  unbroken. 

Intireness,  In-tire'n^s.s.  Wholeness, 
integrity. 

Into,  in't6.  prep.  Noting  entrance 
witli  regard  to  place ;  noting^  penetration 
beyond  the  outside ;  noting  a  new  state 
to  which  any  thing  is  brought  by  the 
agency  of  a  cause. 

Intolerable,  hi-t6l1^r-4-b1.^.  Insuf- 
ferable, not  to  be  endured ;  bad  beyond 
sufferance. 

Intolehableness,  in»tol'l^r-i-bl-nes. 
s.  (554)  (S5S).  Quality  of  a  thing  not  to 
be  endured. 

Intolerably,  in-t6n^r'a-bl6.  ad.  To 
a  degree  beyond  endurance. 

Intolerant,  hi-tol'l^r-ant. a.  Not  en- 
during, not  able  to  endure. 

To  Intomb,  hi-tWm'.  v.  a.  (347).  To 
enclose  in  a  funeral  monument,  to  bury- 

Intonation.  in*t^ni^^shi^.  s.  Man- 
ner of  sounaing. 

To  Intone,  in-t6ne'.  v,  n.  To  make  a 
slow  protracted  noise. 

To  Intort,  bi-t6rt'.  v.  a.  To  twist,  to 
wreath,  to  wring.  ^^ 

To  Intoxicate,  ln-t6ks'6-kdte.  vT^ 
To  inebriate,  to  tnake  drunk. 

Intoxication,  in-t6ks-^-kd'shi'in.  s. 
Inebriation,  the  act  of  making  drunk,  the 
state  of  being  drunk. 

Intractable,  ln-tr4k'td-bl.  a.    Un- 

•  governable,  stubborn,  obstinate ;  unman- 
ageable, furious. 

Intractableness,  hi-trdk'ta-bl-nds. 
8.  Obstinacy,  pervcrseness. 

Intractably,  in-trik't4-bW.  ad.  Un- 
manageably, stubbornly. 

Intranquillity,  hi-tr^-kwirM6.  s. 
Unquictness,  want  of  rest 

Intransmutable,  In-trans-md^ta-bl. 
a.  (405).  Unchangeable  to  any  other  sub- 
stance. 

To  Intreasure,  in-trdzh'ure.  v.  a. 
To  lay  up  as  in  a  treasury. 

To  Intrench,  hi-tr^nsh'.  v.  n.'  To 
invade,  to  encroach;  to  cut  off  part  of 
what  belongs  to  another ;  to  break  with 
hollows ;  to  fortify  with  a  trench. 

Intrench  ANT,  in-tr^nsh'4nt.  a.  Not  to 
be  divided,  not  to  be  wounded, indivisible. 


fat;— -m^,  ni^tf— pine,  pin;«-« 

Intrenchment,  bi-tr^nsh^ment.  si 
Fortification  with  a  trench. 

Intrepid,  in-tr^p'id.  a.  Fearless,  dar- 
ing, bold,  brave. 

Intrepidity,  hi-tr^rpid'^-t&.  s.  Fear- 
lessness, courage,  boldness. 

Intrepidly,  in^trdp'ld-1^.  ad.  Ftar-* 
lessly,  boldly,  daringly.  . 

Intricacy,  in'tr6-^-s6.  s.  State  of 
being  entangled,  perplexity,  involution. 

Intricate,  in'trd-k&te.  a.  (91).  En- 
tangled, perplexed,  involved,  complica^ 
ted ;  obscure. 

To  Intricate,  In'tr^-^&te.  v.  a.  (91). 
To  perplex,  to  darken.    Not  in  use. 

Intricately,  hi'tr^-k4te-l^. ad.  With 
involution  of  one  in  another,  with  per- 
plexity. 

Intricateness,  In'tr^-kdte-n^s.  «•• 
Perplexity,  involution,  obscurity. 

Intrigue,  In-tr^^g'.  s-  (112)  (337). 
A  plot,  a  private  transaction  in  which 
many  parties  are  en^ged ;  a  love  plot^ 
intricacy,  complication ;  the  complica- 
tion or  perplexity  of  a  fable  or  poem. 

To  Intrigue,  in-tr^feg'.  v.  n.  (560). 
To  form  plots,  to  carry  on  private  de- 
signs ;  to  carry  on  an  affair  of  love. 

Intriguer,  in-tr66g'Ar.  s.  (98).  One 
who  busies  himself  in  private  transac- 
tions, one  who  forma  plots,  one  who  pur- 
sues women. 

Intriouingly,  In^tr^^g^ng-l^.  ad. 
With  intfigue,  with  secret  plotting. 

Intrinsbcal,  in-trin's^-kil.  a.  Inter- 
nal, solid,  natural,  not  accidental 

03*  This  wortl,  derived  from  the  Latin  in- 
trtnseats.  Dr.  Johnson  teUs  us,  is  now, 
contrary  to  etymology,  gfeneraliy  written 
intrinticul. 

Intrinsecally,  ln-trln's6-kil-^.  ad. 
Internally,  naturally,  really ;  within,  at 
the  inside. 

Intrinsick,  In-trln'slk.  a.  Inward> 
internal,  real,  true"^;  not  depending  on 
accident,  fixed  in  the  nature  of  the 
thing. 

Intrinsec  ate,  ki-trhi'se-k4te.  a.  Per- 
plexed. Obsolete. 

To  iNTRonucE,  In-tro-dise'.  v.  a. 
(3r6).  To  conduct  or  u^her  into  a  place* 
or  to  a  person ;  to  bring  something  into 
notice  or  practice ;  to  produce,  to  give 
occasion ;  to  bring  into  WTiting  or  dis- 
course by  proper  preparatives. 

Introducer,  in-tro-du'sfir.  s.  One 
who  conducts  another  to  a  place  or  per- 
son ;  one  who  brings -any  thing  into  no- 
tice. 
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IiTTBODucTioN,  In-tr6-ddk'shi&n.  s. 
The  act  of  conducting  or  ushering  to  any 
place  or  person ;  the  act  of  bringing  any 
new  thing  into  notice  or  practice ;  the 
preface*  or  part  of  a  book  containing  pre- 
vious matter. 

IntroductitE)  In-trA-dAk'tlv.  a. 
Servinr  aa  the  meana  to  introduce  some- 
tliing  else. 

Introductory^  ln-tr6-dAk'tir-^.  a. 
(512).  Prerioua,  serving  as  the  means  to 
something  farther. 

Iktrooression,  In-tr6-gr^sh'dn.  s. 
Entrance,  the  act  of  entering. 

Iktromission,  bi-tr6-mish'An.  s.  The 
act  of  sending  in. 

To  Intromit,  in-tr6-mk'.  v.  a.  To 
send  hi,  to  let  in,  to  admit,  to  allow  to 
enter. 

To  Ijttrospect,  In-trA-sp^kt'.  v.  a. 
To  take  a  view  of  the  inside. 

Introspection,  ln-tr6-sp^k'shi&n.  •«. 
A  view  of  the  inside. 

Introv£nibnt»  ln*tr^v6'n£-^nt.  a. 
Entering,  coming  in. 

To  Introvert,  ln'tr6-virt  v.  a.  To 
torn  iwardil. 

03*  ThiB  word  is  not  in  any  Dictionary  I 
have  seen,  bat  from  its  real  utility  ought 
to  be  in  all  of  them.  It  is  peculiarly  ex- 
pressive of  that  act  of  the  mind  which 
turns  our  thoughts  upon  ourselves ;  and 
is  so  happily  exemplified  by  Hannah 
More,  in  her  Stricture*  on  Female  Edu- 
cation^  as  at  once  to  show  the  beau|y  of 
the  thought  and  tlie  propriety  of  the  ex- 
pression. Speaking  of  that  exquisite  sen- 
sibilitjr  which  some  females  plead  as  a 
reason  for  shunning  that  distress,  in  the 
jremoving  of  which  it  should  be  exerted, 
she  says,  '*  That  exquisite  sense  of  feel- 
*'  ing  which  God  implanted  in  the  heart 
"  as  a  stimulus  to  quicken  us  in  relieving 
**  the  miseries  of  others  is  thus  introvert 
*'  ted^  and  learns  to  consider  self  as  not 
**  the  agent,  but  the  object  of  compas- 
**  ston.  Tenderness  is  made  an  excuse 
**  for  bein?  hard-hearted;  and  instead  of 
**  dnrine  the  weeping  eyes  of  others,  this 
**  false  delicacy  reserves  its  own  selfish 
*'  tears,  for  the  more  clegpant  and  less 
**  expensive  sorrovTs  of  tlie  melting  no- 
"  vel,  or  the  pathetic  tragedy."  VoL  II. 
p.  12a 

To  Intrude,  !n-trd6d'..  v.  n.  (176). 
To  come  in  unwelcome  by  a  kind  of  vio- 
knce,  to  enter  without  invitation  or  per- 
mission ;  to  encroach,  to  force  in  uncalled 
or  unpermitted. 


b611;— ^H; — pA^md; — fhhiy  this.' 

To  Intrude,  in-trMd'.  v.  a.  ^339). 
To  force  without  ricjht  or  welcome. 

Intruder,  in-tr^'dAr.  s.  (98).  One 
who  forces  himself  into  company  or  af- 
fairs witliout  right. 

Intrusion,  In-tr66^zhdn.  s.  The  act 
of  thrusting  or  farcing  any  thing  or  ])er- 
son  into  any  place  or  state ;  encroachment 
upon  any  person  or  pUce ;  voluntary  and 
uncalled  undertakiiig^f  any  thing. 

Intrusive,  ln-tr66'8lv.  a.  Intruding, 
coming  into  company  without  inviiaiion. 

o3*  This  word  has  not  found  its  wa}'  into 
any  of  our  Dictionaries,  except  Scott's 
and  £ntick*s:  but  for  its  legitimacy  and 
utUity,  the  public  ear  will  be  a  suffirient 
warrant,  without  any  authority  to  exem- 
plify it 

To  Intrust,  In-trftst'.  v.  a.  To  treat 
with  confidence,  to  charge  with  any  se- 
cret. 

Intu  iTioN,  In-tu-lsh'^.  s.  Sight  of  any 
thfng,  immediate  knowledge ;  knowledge 
not  obtained  by  deduction  of  reason. 

Intuitive,  In-tA'd-tiv.  a.  Seen  by 
the  mind  immediately;  seeing, not  bare- 
ly believing ;  having  the  power  of  disco* 
vering  trutii  immediately  without  ratio- 
cination. 

Intuitively,  in-t^i'd-tlv-W.  ad.  With- 
out deduction  of  reason,  by,  immediate 
perception. 

Int  u  m  esc  e  m  c  e,  In-t^-m^s^sdnse .  7 

lNTUMESCENCY,il\;^-mS8'sin-S^.)    *' 

(510).  Swell,  tumour. 

Inturgescence,  In-tiir-j^s's^nse.  s. 
(510).  Swelling,  the  act  or  state  of  swell- 
ing. 

To  Intwine,  in-twlne'.  v.  a.  To  twist 
or  wreath  together;  to  encompass  by 
circling  round  it. 

To  Invade,  ln-v4de'.  v.  a.  To  attack  a 
country,  to  make  an  hostile  entrance  s  to 
assail,  to  assault 

Invader,  In-vA'ddr.  s.(98).  One  who 
enters  with  hostility  into  the  possessions 
of  another ;  an  assailant. 

Invalid,  In-vdl^ld.  a.  Weak,  of  no 
weight  or  efficacy. 

Invalid,  in-vi-l^^d'.  s.  (112).  One 
disabled  by  sickness  or  hurts. 

Invalidate,  in-vil'd-date.  v,  a.  To 
weaken,  to  deprive  of  force  or  efficacy. 

Invalidity,  in-vi-lld'i-ti.  s.  Weak- 
ness, want  of  efficacy. 

Invaluable,  ln-varA-4-bl.  a.  Precious 
above  estimation,  inestimable. 

Invariable,  in-v4'r^-a-bl.  a.  Un- 
changeable, constant.  "^ 
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InvariablenesS)  hi-vi'rt44il-nis.  s. 
Immutability,  constancy. 

Invariably^  In-vi'rt-ft-bW,  ad.  Un- 
changeably, constantly. 

Invasion,  In-vi'zhiin.  rf.  Hostile  en- 
trance upon  the  rigiits  or  possessions  of 
another,  hostile  encroachments. 

Tnvabivb,  In-vA'slv.  a.  (158)  (428). 
Entering  hostilelgr  upon  other  men's  pos- 
sessions. 

Invbctive,  In-vdk'tiv.  s.  (140).  A 
severe  censure  in  speech  or  writing. 

Invectivs,  In-v^k'tlv.  a.  Satirical, 
abusive. 

Invectively,  in-vik'tiv-W.  ad.  Satiri- 
cally, abusitely. 

To  Inveigh,  In-vi'.  v.n.  (249)j(390). 
To  utter  censure  or  reproach. 

Inveighsr,  in-vA'4r.  s.  Vehemeni 
railer. 

To  ImrEiGLE,  ln-v6'gl.  v.  a.  (250). 
To  persuade  to  something  bad  or  hurtful, 
to  whee<fle,  to  allure. 

Inveigler,  ln.v6'gl-flr.  8.(98).  Sedu- 
cer, deceiver,  allurer  to  ill. 

To  Invent,  in-v&it'.  v.  a.  To  disco- 
ver, to  find  out;  to  forse,  to  contrive 
falsely;  to  feign;  to  produce  something 
new  in  writing,  or  in  mechanicks. 

Ikventer^  In-vtot'Ar.  s.  One  who 
produces  something  new,  a  deviser  of 
something  not  known  before ;  a  teUer  of 
fictions. 

Invention,  In-vdn'shAn.  s.  Fiction, 
discovery,  act  of  producing  something 
new;  forgery;  the  thing  invented. 

Inventive,  In-vfin'tlv.  a.  Quick  at 
contrivance,  ready  at  expedients. 

Inventor,  ln-vtot'(lr.  s.  (166).  A 
finder  out  of  something  new  ;  a  contriver, 
a  iramer. 

Inyentorially,  In-vfin-ti'rt-^-^.  ad. 
In  manner  of  an  inventoiy. 

Inventory,  bi'vto-tiir-6.  s.  (512).  An 
account  or  catalogue  of  moveables.  For 
the  o,  see  Domestick. 

{^y  Mr.  Sheridan*  Dr.  Ash,  Mr.  Nares, 
Mr.  Scott,  W.  Johnston,  Mr.  Perry,  Bu- 
chanan, £ntick,  and  Bailey,  pronounce 
this  word  with  the  accent  on  the  first  syl- 
lable ;  and  Dr.  Johnson,  Dr.  Kcnrick,  and 
Mr.  Barclay,  on  the  second.  Dr.  Ken- 
rick  indeed  tells  us,  that  the  accent  is 
sometimes  placed  on  the  first;  which  is 
indeed  very  apparent  from  the  number 
of  writers  I  have  produced  for  that  ac- 
centuation. But  the  propriety  of  this  pro- 
nunciation is  not  better  supported  by  au- 
thority than  by  analogy.    For  if  we  have 


f4t;— tn^  in*t;— pine,  pfcij — 

an  English  word  from  which  a  word  of 
this  kind  might  be  formed*  as  declarato- 
ry ^  def amatory t  hx,.  the  accent  will  gene* 
rally  be  found  to  be  on  the  same  syBable 
as  in  dtclarct  d^afWf  &c* ;  but  if  we  have 
no  such  corresponding  Enp^h  word,  and 
the  word  of  this  termination  comes  from 
the  Latin,  as  pronwniory^  dettdtary^  &c. 
the  word  then  takes  the  secondary  ac- 
cent we  give  the  Latin  words  prSnunitS' 
rimnt  d^sultSntu,  &c.  Now  though  our 
English  verb  to  irment  comes  from  the 
same  parent  invenio  as  invauoty,  it  is  in 
80  different  a  sense  as  to  have  no  claim 
to  the  parentage.  As  therefore  invetaa- 
rium  is  the  latter  Latin  word  from  which 
this  word  is  derived,  and  as  this  Ibis  the 
secondary  accent  on  the  forst  syllable  iu 
our  pronunciation  of  Latin,  so  inventory 
must  have  the  principal  accent  in  the 
same  syllable  in  English.— See  Acade- 
my, Incomparable,  &c«— Dr.  Johnson 
indeed  furnishes  us  with  an  authority 
ScojA  Shakespeare  againat  himself: 
"  I  found 
**  Forsooth  an  inventory  thus  importing 
"  The  several  parcels  of  his  plate." 

iNVENTREssyln-Y^'tr^.  s.  A  fenuJe 
that  invents. 

Inverse,  InV^rse.  a.  (431).  fiiivertedy 
reciprocal,  opposed  to  Direct 

Inversion,  In-vdr'shnn.  8.  Change  of 
order  or  time,  so  as  that  the  last  is  firsts 
and  first  last;  change  of  place,  so  as  that 
each  takes  the  room  of  tne  other. 

To  Invert,  ln-v6rt'.  v.  a.  (556).  To 
turn  upside  down,  to  place  in  contrary 
method  or  order  to  that  which  was  be- 
fore; to  place  the  last  first 

iNVERTEnLY,  hi-vir'tW-li.  ad.  In 
contrary  or  reversed  order. 

To  Invest,  In-vist'.  v.  a.  To  dress,  to 
clothe,  to  array ;  to  place  in  possession 
of  a  rank  or  office;  to  adorn,  to  grace  , 
to  confer,  to  give;  to  enclose,  to  sur- 
round so  as  to  intercept  succours  or 
provisions. 

Investibnt,  !n-v£s'tshtot.  a.  (464). 
Covering,  clothing. 

Investigable,  In-v^'tS^-bl.  a.  To 
be  searched  out,  discoverable  by  rational 
disquisition. 

To  Investigate,  ln-vfs'ti-g4te.  t.  a. 
(91).  To  search  out,  to  find  out  by  ra- 
tional disquisition. 

Investigation,  In-vds4£-g4'shihi.  s. 
The  act  of  the  mind  by  which' unknown 
truths  are  (Uscovered ;  examination. 

Investiture,  in-v^'ti-t6rc.  s.  The 
right  of  giving  possession  of  any  i 
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oAce»  or  benefice ;  the  act  of  g^Lvkig  pos- 
session. 
Imvxstment,  la-v^t'm^nt.  s.   Dress, 
clothes,  garment,  hsbit. 

IVTBTKBACY,  In-vftt'tir-A-si.  8.  LoHg 
continuance  of  any  thin^  bad;  in  phyaLck, 
long  continuance  of  a  disease. 

Intbteratb,  In-v5t't4r-4te.  a.  (91). 

Old,  long  estabiiabed;  obstinate  by  long 

continuance. 
To  IxvETEiiATB,  !n-v&t^4r-Ate.  v.  a. 

Toliarden  or  make  obstinate  by  kmg 

GODtkiuanee. 

iNVETEtt  AT*HE88,lll*Vl4t't*r-Ate-llis.  S. 

Long  continuance  of  any  thing  bad;  ob- 
stinacy confirmed  by  time. 

Inyete&ation,  In-T^-tdr-i^shtLn.  s. 

The  act  of  hardening  or  confirming  by 

long  eontmuance. 
Invxdious>  In^vU'i-ds,  or  In-vld'jd-As. 

a.   (293)   (376).     Envious,    malignant; 

likely  to  incur  or  to  Bring  hatred. 

iNYiDiajcJSLTt  in-vM'^As-W.  ad.  Ma- 
lignant, enviously;  in  a  manner  likely  to 
provoke  hatred. 

Invidiousmess,  in-v!d'd-ii8-»^.  s. 
Quality  of  provoldng  envy  or  hatred. 

To  Inviooeate,  bi-vig'gi-rite.  v.  a. 
To  endue  with  vigour,  to  strengthen,  to 
animate,  to  enforce. 

INV100RAT10N9  In-vlg-gA-rA'shfin.  a. 
The  act  of  invigorating;  the  state  of  be- 
ing invigorated. 

Iktmcible,  In-vin'a^-bl.  a.  ^405). 
Unconquerable,  not  to  be  subdued. 

iNTtftciBLENESS)  fci-vln's^-bl-n^s.  8. 
Unconquerableness,  insoperableness. 

lNViNCiBLY,ln-vln's^-bW.ad.  Insuper- 
ably, unconquerably. 

IxvioL«Bi.x,  in-vl'A-14-bL  a.  (405). 
Not  to  be  profaned,  not  to  be  injured;  not 
to  be  broken ;  insusceptible  of  hurt  or 
'W;oimd. 

Inviolably,  In-vi'Wi-bW.  ad.  With 
out  breach,  without  failure. 

Inviolate,  ln-vr&-14te.  a.  (91).  Un- 
hurt, umnjured.  Unpolluted,  unbroken. 

Invious,  in'v^-As.  a.  Impassable,  un- 
trodden. 

Invisibility,  ln*viz-^-bil'6-tfi.  s.  The 
state  of  being  invisible,  imperceptible- 
ness  to'sight 

Invisible,  lh-v!z'^-bl.  a.  (405).  Not 
perceptible  by  the  sight,  not  to  be  seen. 

Invisibly,  fn-vlz'^-bW.  ad.  Imper- 
eeptilMy  to  the  sight 


btil  ;-^U  ;-^pd4nd  ^— /Aln,  tbis  . 

To  Inviscatb,  In-vls'kAtc.  v.  a.  To 
lime,  to  entangle  in  glutinous  matter. 

Invitation,  ki-v^-ti'shiin.  s.  The 
act  of  inviting,  bidding,  or  calKng  to  any 
thiag  with  ceremony  and  civility. 

To  Invite,  In-vhe^  v.  a.  To  bid,  to 
ask  to  any  place;  to  alluve,  to  penuade. 

To  Invite,  In-vite'.  v.  n.  To  give  in- 
vitation, to  aiford  allurement 

Invitee,  ki-vi'tiir.  s.  (98).  He  who 
invites. 

Invitingly,  ln-vrtlng-1*.  ad.  In  such 
a  manner  as  invites  or  allures. 

To  Inumbbate,  in-Am'br&te.  v.  a. 
To  shade,  to  cover  with  shades. 

Inunction,  tn^Angh'shi^.  s.  The  act 
of  smearing  or  anointing. 

Inundation,  hi-An-d&^shi&n.  s.  "The 
overflowing  of  waters,  flood,  dehige;  a 
confluence  of  any  kinS. 

To  Invocate,  in'v6-kdte.  v,  a.  (91), 
To  invoke^  to  imfJore,  to  eall  upon*  to 
pray  to. 

Invocation,  in-v6-kA'shto.  s.  The 
act  of  calling  upon  in  prayer;  the  form  of 
calling  for  u&e  assistance  or  presence  of 
any  being. 

Invoice,  InV^lse.  s.  A  cattalogue  of 
the  freight  of  a  ship,  or  of  the  article.H 
and  price  of  goods  sent  by  a  factor. 

To  Invoke,  ln-v^ke^  v.  a.  To  call 
upon,  to  implore,  to  pray  to. 

To  Involve,  ln-v61v'.  v.  a.  To  inwrap, 
to  cover  with  anv  thing  surrounding;  to 
imf^lyt  to  comprise ;  to  entwist  i  to  take 
in ;  to  entan^e ;  to  make  intricate ;  to 
Mend,  to  mingle  together  confusedly. 

lNVOLUNTABlLY,ln-v6l'fin-dl-Ti4*.ttd. 

Not  by  choice,  not  spontaneously. 

Involuntaby,  ln-vdl'fin-dl-r6.  a.  Not 
having  the  power  of  choice;  not  chosen, 
not  done  willingly. 

Involution,  In-vA-lfi'shAn.  s.  The  act 
of  involving  or  invvrapping ;  the  state  of 
being  entangled,  complication;  that 
wliich  IS  wrapped  round  any  thing. 

To  Inube,  In-Arc'.  v.  a.  To  habitu- 
ate, to  nudce  ready  or  willing  by  practice 
and  custom,  to  accustom. 

Inubement,  In-Ate'mdnt.  $,  Practice^ 
habit,  use,  custom,  frequency. 

To  Inubn,  in-Aiti',  V.  a.  To  Intoral^ 
to  bury. 

IxrsTioN,  !n-{is't5h4n.  s.  (464).  The 
act  of  burning. 
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Ipf  (559).~Fite,  fir^fUI,  Fat;— mi,  m^t;— pjne,  pin;— 


(UO). 


Useless, 
Useless- 


iKUTiLii,  in-ii'til.  a. 

unpT<»fttable. 
Inutility,  In-^-tU'^-te 

ness,  nnpriyfitabieness. 
Invulnerable,     In-vil'nir-d-bl.    a. 

Not  U»  be  w  niiided,  secure  from  wound. 
To  Inwall,  In-w&JK.  v.  a.  To  enclose 

Avith  a  wail. 

lNWAKD,inVjtrd.       Kd.(88).     To- 

Inwards,  in'wardz.  5 

wards  the  internal  pans,  within;  with  in- 
fection or  incun'ity,  concavely;  into  the 
mind  or  thoughts — -See  Towards. 

Inward,  In'wkrd.  a.  Internal,  placed 
within;  intimate,  domestick;  seated  in  the 
TOind. 

Inward,  in'w&rd.  s.  (88).  Any  thing 
within,  generally  the  bowels ;  intimate, 
nekr  acquaintance. 

Inwardly,  in'wkrd-W.  ad.  In  the 
heart,  privately  ;  in  the  parts  within,  in- 
temall}-;  with  mflection  or  concavity. 

Inwardness,  hi'w&rd-n^s.  s.  Intima- 
cy, familiarity. 

To  Inweave,  ln-w^ve^  v.  a.  (227). 
Preter.  Inwove  or  Inweaved;  Part  pass. 
Inwove  or  Inwoven.  To  mix  a^y  thing 
in  weaving,  so  that  it  forms  part  of  the 
texture;  to  entwine,  to  complicate. 

To  Inwood,  in-wAd'.  v.  a.  (307).  To 
hide  in  woods.     Obsolete. 

To  Inwrap,  in-rip'.  v.  a.  (474).  To 
cover  by  involution,  to  involve ;  to  per- 
plex, to  puzzle  with  difficulty  or  obscu- 
rity; to  ravish  or  transport. 

Inwrought,  In-riwt'.  a.  (319).  Adorn- 
ed with  work. 

To  Inwreathe,  In-r^THe^. v.  a. (467). 
To  surround  as  with  a  wreath. 

Job,  j6b.  s.  A  low,  mean,  lucrative 
affair ;  petty,  piddling  work,  a  piece  of 
chance-work;  a  sudden  stab  with  a  short 
instrument. 

To  Job,  job.  v.  a.  Ta  strike  suddenly 
with  a  sharp  instrument  j  to  drive  in  a 
sharp  instrument. 

To  Job,  j6b.  v.  n.  To  play  the  stock- 
jobber, to  buy  and  sell  as  a  broker. 

Jobber,  j6b'bCir.  s.  (98).  A  man  who 
selU  stock  in  the  public  funds ;  one  who 
does  chance -work. 

Jobbernowl,  j6b^dr-n^.  s.  A  log* 
gerhead,  a  blockhead. 

Jockey,  j6k'k6.  s.  (270).  A  fellow 
that  rides  horses  in  the  race;  a  man  that 
deals  in  horses ;  »  cheat,  a  trickish  fcl- 
•low. 


Wag- 


To  Jockey,  j6k'k6.  ▼.  a.  To  jufltle  by 

riding  against  one;  to  cheat,  to  trick. 
Jocoss,  j6-k6se'.  a.  Merry,  waggish^ 

pven  to  jest. 
Jocosely,  j6-k6se'l^.  ad.  Waggishly^ 

in  jest,  in  game. 
JocosENEss,  j6-k6se'n^. 
Jocosity^  36-k6s'i-td. 

gerj',  merriment. 

JoctJLAR,  jdk'Wiir.  a.  (88).  Used  in 
jest,  merry,  jocose,  wag^sh. 

Jocularity,  j6k-&-lir'£-t6.  s.  Merri- 
ment, disposition  to  jest 

Jocund,  j6k'i!ind.  a.  Merry,  gay,  airy, 

lively. -^Sce  Facund. 
Jocundly,  j&k'iUnd-l^  ad.    Merrily^ 

gaily. 
To  Jog,  j6g.  v.  a.    To  push,  to  shake 

by  a  sudden  push,  to  give  notice  by  a 

sudden  pusL 
To  Jog,  j6g.  v.  n.   To  move  by  small 

shocks;  to  move  on  in  a  gentle,  equable 
'trot 
Jog,  j6g.  s.    A  push,  a  slight  shake^ 

a  sudden  interruption  by  a  push  or  shake* 

a  rub,  a  small  stop. 

Jogger,  j6g'gAr.  s.  (98).  One  who 
moves  heavily  and  dully. 

To  Joggle,  ]6g'gl.  v.  n.  (405).  T# 
'  shake,  to  be  m  a  tremulous  motion. 

Johnapple,  j6n^ip-pl.  s.  A  sharp 
apple. 

To  Join,  j61n.  v.  a.  To  add  one  td 
another  in  continuity;  to  unite  in  league 
or  mr.rriage;  to  dash  together,  to  encoun- 
ter; to  associate;  to  unite  in  one  acti  to 
imite  in  concord;  to  act  in  concert  with. 

To  Join,  j61n.  v.  n.  To  grow  to,  to 
adhere,  to  be  continuous ;  to  close,  to 
clash:  to  unite  with  in  marriage,  or  any 
other  league;  to  become  confedsrate. 

Joinder,  j6in'd4r.  a.  Conjuncdon, 
joining. 

Joiner,  j6ln'6r.  s.  (98).  One  whose 
trade  is  to  make  utensils  of  wood  joined. 

Joinery,  j6in'iir-^.  s.  An  art  whereby 
several  pieces  of  wood  are  fitted  and 
joined  together. 

Joint,  jomt.  s.  Articulation  of  limbs, 
juncture  of  moveable  bones  in  animal  bo- 
dies ;  hinge,  junctures  which  admit  mo- 
tion of  the  parts ;  in  joinery,  straight 
lines,  in  joiners'  lan^iage,  u  called  a 
jomt,  that  is,  two  pieces  of  wood  are 
shot;  a  knot  in  a  plioit;*  one  of  the  limbs 
of  an  apLmal  cut  up  by  the  butchen  oat 
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— nA»  mdve^  n6r,  n&t;-~4&be,  tAb, 

of  joint,  lusated,  slipped  from  the  Bocket, 
or  correspondent  part  where  it  naturally 
moves;  thrown  into  confusion  and  disor- 
der/ 
JoiNTy  jdlnt.  a.  Shared  among  many ; 
united  in  the  same  possession ;  combined, 
acting^  together  in  concert 

To  Joint,  j6bit.  v.  a.  To  join  to- 
gether in  confederacy;  to  form  many 
parts  into  one ;  to  form  in  articulations ; 
to  divide  a  joint,  to  cut  or  quarter  into 
•  joints. 

Jointed,  j6int'£d-  &•    Full  of  joints. 

Jointer,  j61nt'dr.  s.  (98).  A  sort  of 
plane. 

Jointly,  i6kitl<i.  ad.  Together,  not 
separately;  in  a  state  of  union  or  co-ope- 
ration. 

JoiNTEESs,  jdhi'trds.  8.  One  who  holds 
any  thing  in  jointure. 

JoiNTSTOOL,  j6\nt'9td6V.  s.    A  stool 

formed  by  framing  th.e  joints  into  each 

other. 
JoiNTURE,]61n'tsh^.  s.  (461).  Estate 

settled  on  a  wife,  to  be  enjoyed  after  her 

husband's  decease. 

JoisT,  j61st.  s.  The  secondary  beam  of 

a  floor. 
Joke,  joke.  s.    A  jest,  something  not 

serious. 
To  Joke,  jAke.  v.  n.    To  jest,  to  be 

merry  1t\  words  or  actions. 
Joker,  j^'kiir.  s.  (98).    A  jester,  a 

merry  fellow. 
JoLE,j^e.  s.   The  face  or  cheek ;  the 

head  of  a  fish. 
To  JoLL,  j6le.  V.  a.     To  lieat  the 

head  against, any  thing,  to  clash  with 

violence. 

JoLLiLT,  j6n^-l^.  ad.   In  a  disposition 

tP  noisy  mirth. 
JoLLiMENT,  j6116-mtet.    s.    Mirth, 

iQerriment,  gaiety. 

JOLLINESS,  j6ni-n^$.        J 

Jollity,  j6!14-tA.  > 

elevation  of  spirit ;  roerriTOeiit,  festivity. 

Jolly,  j6ri^.  a.  Gay,  merry,  airy, 
cheernd,  lively;  plump,  like  one  in  high 
hcRlth. 

To  Jolt,  j6lt.  v.  n.  To  shake  as  a  car- 
riage on  rough  g^und. 

To  Jolt,  jolt.  v.  a.  To  shake  one  as  a 
carriage  does. 

Jolt,  jilt.  s.    Shock  as  in  a  carnage. 

JoLTHEAD,  jAltliW.  s.  A  great  head, 
a  d^lt»  a  blockhead. 


Gaiety, 


btill;--^!!;— p6(md;— .rMn,  this, 

Ionic,  l-Anlk.  a.  (116).  Belonging  ta 
lona;  to  one  of  the  dialects  of  the  Greek 
language ;  to  one  of  the  five  orders  of  ar^ 
chitecture. 

JoNquiLLE,  jilhi-kwU^  s.  A  species  of 
daffodil 

JoROEN,  j6r'd'n.  s.  (103).  A  cham« 
ber-pot. 

To  Jostle,  j&s'sj.  v.  a.  (472).  To 
jusUe,  to  rush  against 

Jot,  j6t.  s.    A  point,  a  tittle. 

Jovial,  j6'v*-&l.  a.  (88).  Under  the 
influence  of  Jupiter «  gay,  aixy,  merry. 

Jovially,  j&V^4W.  ad.  Merrily, 
gaily. 

Jo VI ALNESS,  j6^v^41-n^s.  s.  Gaiety, 
merriment. 

Journal,  jftr'niil.  a.  (88)  (31 4). Daily, 
quotidian. 

Journal,  jAr'niM.  s.  A  diary,  an  ac- 
count kept  of  daily  transactions  ;  any  pa- 
per published  daily. 

Journalist,  jAr'niil-ist.  s.  A  writer  of 
journals. 

Journey,  jiftr'ni.  s.  (270).    The  tra- 
vel of  a  day ;  travel  by  land ;.  a  voyage ' 
or  travel  by  sea;  passage  from  place  to 
place. 

To  Journey,  iiir'n^.  v.  n.  To  travel, 
to  pass  from  place  to  place. 

JouRNETMAN,  jfir'nd-m^.  s.  (88).  A 
hired  workman.  ^ 

JouRNEYwoRK,  jilr'ni-w^lrk.  5.  Work 
performed  by  hire. 

Jou%t,  jdst.  s.  (314).  Tilt,  tournament, 
mock  fight.  It  is  now  written,  less  pro- 
perly, Just. 

To  Joust,  jilst.-^.  n.    To  run  in  the 

tilt. 

JowLER,  jole'dr.  s.  (98).  A  kind  of 
hunting  dog. 

Joy,  j6^.  s.  (229)  (329).  The  passion 
produced  by  any  happy  accident,  glad- 
ness; gaiety,  merriment;  happiness;  a 
term  of  fonclness^ 

To  Joy,  j66.  v.  n.  To  rejoice,  to  be 
glad,  to  exult 

To  Joy,  jA6.  v.  a.  To  congratulate, 
to  entertain  kindly ;  to  gladden,  to  exhil- 
arate. 

JoYANCR,  jd^'dnse.  s.  Gaiety,  festivity. 
Obsolete. 

Joyful,  jdi'f&l.  a.  Full  of  joy,  glad, 
exulting. 

Joyfully,  jdd'ftliW.  ad.  With  joy, 
gladly. 
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^TFULVEss,  j6^'fdi-nds.  8.  Glftdfiess, 
joy. 

J0TLE88,  jWlis.  a.  Void  of  joy,  feel- 
ing^ no  pleasure ;  pving  no  pleasure. 

JoTOvs,  j^'iis.  a.  (314).  Glad,  gay, 
merry;  givingf  joy. 

IpECAcuANHA,lp-p^-k&k*&-4'n&.s.  An 
Indian  plant 

Irascible,  ^riLs^s^-bl.  a.  (1 15).  Far- 
taking^  of  the  nature  of  anger,  disposed 
to  anger. 

Ire,  ire.  ».  Anger,  rage,  passionate 
hatred. 

Ireful,  Ire'fCd.  a.  Angry,  raging, 
furious. 

Irsfullt,  lre'£&l-6.  ad.  With  ire,  in 
an  angry  manner. 

Iris,  Trls.  s.  The  rainbow;  an  appear- 
ance of  light  resembling  the  rainbow ; 
the  circle  round  the  pupu  of  the  eye ;  the 
ilower-de-luce. 

To  Irk,  *rk.  V.  a.  (108). 

OCJ"  This  word  is  very  expressive  5  it  comes 
from  the  Islandickjri,  work.  It  is  only 
used  impersonally,  and  signifies  to  dis- 
gust, as.  It  irks  me,  I  am  weary  of  it. 

Irksome,  ^rk^stkm.  a.  (166).  Weari- 
some, troublesome. 

Irksomely,  ^rk'stlm-l^.  ad.  Weari- 
somely, tediously. 

Irrsome'ness,  £rk'sdm-nds.  s.  Tedi- 
ousness,  wearisomeness. 

Iron,  TAm.  s.  (417).  A  hard,  fu- 
sil, malleable  metal ;  any  instrument  or 
utensil  made  of  iron  i  a  chain,  a  shac- 
kle. 

Iron;,  FAm.  a.  Made  of  iron ;  resem- 
bling iron  in  colour ;  harsh,  severe ;  hard, 
hnpenetrable. 

To  Iron,  Vitm,  v.  a.  To  smooth  with 
an  iron ;  to  shackle  with  irons. 

Ironical,  l-r6n'n*-k4l.  a.  (88)  (115). 
Expressing  one  thing  and  meaidng  ano- 
ther. 

Ironic  ally,  i-r6n'n^-ka]-6.  ad.  By  the 
use  of  irony. 

Ironmonger,  i'6m-mdng-gdr.  s.  A 
dealer  in  iron. 

Ironwood,  l'Am-w4d.  s.  A  kind  of 
wood  extremely  hard,  and  so  ponderous 
as  to  sink  in  water. 

Ironwort,  l'am-w(irt.  s    A  plant. 

Irony,  i'Am-^.  a.  Having  the  qualities 

of  iron. 
Irony,  I'rftn-c.  s.     A  mode  of  speech 

in  which  the  meanini^  Is  contrary  to  the 

words. 
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Irrapiance,  ir-rd'd^-Anse.  >    r^rsty 
lRRADiANCY,lr-r4'd*-4n^.  5  ^^505). 
Emission  of  rays  or  beams  of  light  upon 
an  object;  beams  of  light  emitted. 

To  Irradiate,  Ir-ri'dWte.  v.  a.  To 
adorn  with  light  emitted  upon  it,  to 
heighten ;  to  enlighten  intellectually,  to 
iUiuminate ;  to  ammate  by  heat  of  lights 
ta  decorate  with  shining  ornaments. 

Irradiation,  lr-r&-d£-&'8hdn.s»(5S4). 
The  act  of  emitting  beams  of  light;  illu- 
mination, intellectiud  light. 

Irrational,  Ir-rAsH'A-ndl.  a.  Void  of 

reason,  void  of  understanding;  absurd, 

contrary  to  reason. 
Irrationality,  Ir-rAsh-A-nfl'i-td.  s. 

Want  of  reason. 
Irrationally,    lr-r^<A-niI-d.    ad.. 

Without  reason,  absurdly. 
Irreclaimable,  !r-r^k]d'md-j>l.    a. 

(405).  Not  to  be  reclaimed,  not  to  be 

changed  to  the  better. 

Iereconcilarle,  lr-r6k*^-sn4-bL  a. 

Not  to  be  reconciled,  not  to  be  appeased ; 

not  to  be  made  consistent. — See  Recon- 

cileable. 
Irreconcilarleness,  Ir-rik-^-sili** 

bl-nds.  s.  Not  to  be  reconciled. 

Irreconcilarly,  lr-rdk-6n-af1d-bJ^. 
ad.   In  an  irreconcilable  manner. 

Irreconciled,  lr-i*£k'6n-sn'd.  a.  Not 
atoned,  not  forgiven. 

Irrecoverable,  Ir-r^-k^iVAr-d-bl.  a. 
Not  to  be  regained,  not  to  be  restored 
or  repaired;  not  to  be  remedied. 

Irrecoverably,  lr-r£-kAyAr-4-bl6. 
ad.  jpeyond  recovery,  past  repair. 

Irreducible,  Ir-r^-db's^-bl.  a.  Not  to 
be  reduced. 

Irrefragability,  lr'4:df<^r&-gd-bU'^- 
ti.  s.  Strength  of  argument  not  to  be 
refuted* 

Irrefragable,  Ir-riffrd-gi-bl,  or  ir- 
r^-frftg'i-bl.  a.  Not  to  be  cooftited, 
superior  to  argumeatal  opposition. 

([j*  If  we  mijglit  jud|;e  by  the  unifonBitjr 
we  find  in  our  Dlctionanes,  there  would 
be  no  great  difficulty  in  settling  the  ac- 
centuation of  this  word.  Dr.  Johnson,  Dr. 
Ash,  Dr.  Kenrick,  Bailey,  Entick,  W. 
Johnston,  Perry,  Barclay,  and  Buchanan, 
place  the  accent  on  the  third  syllable; 
Mr.  Scott  either  on  the  second  or  third, 
with  a  preference  to  the  latter :  and  Mr^ 
Slkcridan  alone  places  it  exclusively  on 
the  second.  But  notwithstanding  Mr. 
Sheridan's  acoentuaticm  stands  am^^o^  1 
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•m  much  mistaken  if  it  has  not  only  the 
best  uMige  on  its  side»  but  the  dearest 
'  analogy  to  support  it.  It  were,  indeed, 
to  be  wished,  for  the  sake  of  harmony, 
that,  like  Uie  Greeks  and  Romans,  we 
had  no  accent  higher  than  the  antepe- 
nultimate; but  language  is  the  vox  po- 
puU.  Our  accent,  in  a  thousand  instances, 
transgresses  tliese  classick  bounds,  and 
who  shall  confine  it  ?  In  compounds  of 
our  own,  with  the  utmost  propriety,  we 
place  the  accent  on  the  fourth  syllable 
from  the  last,  as  in  vjearhonienett,  •»•- 
viceabieMSif  &c.  (501)  ;  and  a  probable 
reason  is  given,  under  the  word  Academy t 
why  we  accent  so  many  words  from  the 

'  Latin  in  the  same  manner;  but  be  the 
reason  what  it  wiU,  certain  it  is  that  this 
custom  has  prevailed.  This  prevalence 
of  cuitom  is  suficiemly  exempUed  in  the 
positire  of  the  word  in  question  j  Re/ra- 
^able  is  accented  by  Jolmson,  Ash  and 
Bailey  on  the  first  syllable,  and  would 
probably  have  been  accented  in  the  same 
mannerby  the  rest  if  they  had  inserted 
the  word.  .  Buchanan  and  BfM'clay,  in- 
deed, have  the  word,  and  accent  it  on  the 
second;  butthcirauthority  is  grej^tljr  out- 
weighed by  the  three  others.  Convinced 
therefore,  that  pronouncing  tliis  word 
with  the  accent  on  the  second  syllable  is 
following  thi&t  path  which  the  best  usage 
has  pointedout,  I  do  not  hesitate  to  dissent 
from  so  many  authorities,  especially  when 
I  find  the  best  of  these  authorities  incon- 
sistent; for  if  we  are  to  place  the  accent 
on  the  first  syllable  of  Jlefragable,  why 
we  should  remove  the  accent  in  Irrefra" 
gtibk  I  cannot  conceive.— See  Acade- 
my axid  Disvctabue. 

Irrbfraoablt,  ir-rif'fri-ga-blA.  ad. 
With  force  above  confutation. 

Irrefutable,  Ir-ri-fl'td-bl.  a.  Not  to 
be  overthrown  by  argument 

03*  AH  our  Dictionaries  place  the  accent 
on  the  third  syllable  off  this  wo#d;  nor  do 
1  mean  to  affront  sUch  respectable  autho- 
rity, by  placing  it  on  the  second,  as  in  ir- 
rtfragabUi  though  there  is  the  same  rea- 
son lur  both.  Let  it  not  be  pleaded  that 
w6  have  the  verb  refute  in  favour  of  the 
^rst  pronunciation;  this  has  not  the  least 
influence  on  the  words  indUpntabU,  irre- 
^focMe,  inccmporable,  &c.  The  reason 
why  Corruptible  and  Kejractory  ought  not 
ib  have  tlie  accent  on  the  first  syllable, 
arises  from  the  difficulty.of  pronouncing 
the  uncombinablc  consonants  jftf  and  cf  in 
the  syllables  not  under  the  stress, — See 
Prinsiplesy  No.  517;  also  the  words  Ac 
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Irrroular,  lr-r*g'g{i-14r.  a.  (88). 
Deviating  fVom  rule,  custom,  or  nature; 
immethodical,  not  confined  to  any  cer- 
tain  rule  or  order ;  not  being  according 
to  the  laws  of  virtue. 

Irrrgularity,  lr-rtg-g4.14r'*-t*.  .«$. 
Deviation  ftt>m  rule ;  neglect  of  method 
and  order;  inordinate  practice. 

Irregularly,  ir-rSg'gii-l&r-l^'.  ad. 
Without  observation  of  rule  or  method. 

To  Irregulate,  Ir-rdg'gA-Ute.  v.  a. 
To  make  irregular,  to  disorder. 

Irrelatiyb,  ir-r^n^-tlv.  a.  Having 
no  reference  to  any  tiling,  single,  uncon- 
nected 

Irrelevant,  ir-rSl'^-vdnt.  a.  Unas- 
sisting,  unreUeving. 

03*  This  is  one  of  the  annual  productions 
of  the  house  of  commons  (where  new 
words  and  monc^  bills  naturally  origi- 
nate); but  it  certainly  deserves  reception, 
as  it  conveys  a  new  idea,  which  is,  that 
the  object  to  which  it  relates  is  supposed 
to  b(  in  a  fallen  and  abject  state,  and  in- 
capable of  relief;  whereas  UnastitUng 
may  relate,  to  an  object  .which  indeed 
wants  assistance,  but  which  is  still  in  a 
militant  state,  and  not  overcome.  Every 
new  shade  of  tlioitght,  however  nice,  en* 
riches  a  language,  andmay  be  considered 
as  a  real  acquisition  to  it:  but  this  word, 
as  it  is  generally  used  in  Parliament, 
seems  to  signify  ndthing  more  tlian 
merely  unrelated;  and  if  Uiis  had  been 
"Expressed  by  irrelative,  though  not  stric- 
ly  classical,  yet  a  very  allowable  forma- 
tion, it  would  have  been  of  real  use;  but 
as  it  is  used  at  present,  it  is  a  pedantic 
encumbrance  to  the  language — See  Re- 
levant. 

Irreligion,  Ir-ri-lld'jfln.  s.  Con- 
tempt of  religion,  impiety. 

Irreligious,  lr-r^-lld'j(is.  a.  (314). 
Contemning  religion,  impious;  contrary 
to  religion. 

Irreligiously,  ir-r^-lid'jils-W.  ad. 
With  impiety,  with  irreligion. 

Irremeable,  Ir-r^'m^-a-bl.  a.  Ad- 
mitting no  return. 

IrrEiMEDiable,  ir-r^-m^'d^-a-bi.  a. 
Admitting  no  cure,  not  to  remedied. 

Irremediably,  Ir-r6-m^'d^-a-blc.  ad. 

Without  cure. 
lRRSMis3iBLE,ir-r^-»mis's^-bl.  a.   Nor 

to  be  pardoned. 
Irremissibl£N£S3,      Ir-rt-mls's^-bl- 

n^.  8.    The  quality  of  beinj^  not  lo 

be  pardoned. 
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^RREMOVEABLE,  Ir-rd-m6dv^a-bl.  a 
Not  to  be  moved,  not  to  be  changed. 

Irrenowned,  lr*r^-n6^'d'.  a.  (369). 
Void  of  hononr. 

Irreparable,  Ir-rip'pd-ri-bl.  a.  Not 
to  be  recovered,  not  to  repaired. 

O^This  wocd  and  its  simple  Reparable 
come  from  the  Latin  JReparahi/is  and  /r- 
refiarahiiht  And  are  pronounced  with  th^ 
accenton  the  pre-antepenultimate  sylla- 
ble, according  to  the  analog}''  of  words  an- 
glicised from  the  Latin,  by  dropping  a 
syllable ;  which  is,  to  place  the  accent  on 

'  that  syllable  which  had  a  secondary 
stress  in  our  own  English  pqpnunciation 
of  the  Latin  words. — See  Aqapemy  and 

INCOMPARAJ1I.E. 

Irreparably,  Ir-r^p'pa-ra-l)!*.  ad. 
Without  recovery,  without  amends. 

Irrepleviable,  ir-r^-pl^v'v^4-bl.  d. 
Not  to  be  redeemed. ,  A  law  term- 

Irreprehensible,  lr-i^p-pr6-hen's^- 
bl.  a.     Exempt  from  blame. 

Jhreprehensibly,  ir-r^P;prd-hin's6- 
bl^.  ad.     Without  blame. 

Irrepresentable,  Ir-rfip-pr^-zfint^- 
b!.  a.  Not  capable  of  representa- 
tion. 

1 R  RE  PRO  A  c  H  A  b  LE,  Ir-r^-pfotsh'^-bl .  a. 
(295).  Free  from  blame  or  reproach. 

Irreproachably,  lr-r^*prAtsh'd-bl6. 
ad.  Without  blame,  withoxit  reproach. 

Irreproveable,  ir-r6-pr6dv'a-bl*  a. 
Not  to  be  blamed^  irreproachable. 

Irreptitious,  ir-ffip'tish-fis.  a.  En- 
cix>aching,  creeping  in. 

(Jjr  This  word  is  in  no  Dictionary  that  I 
have  met  with;  but  it  appears  to  nie  to 
deserve  a  place,  as  it  is  the  only  single 
word  that  expresses  imperceptible  m- 
Inision.  Mr.  Elphinston  seems  to  use  it 
with  precision,  where  he  tells  us,  in  his 
Principles  of  the  English  language, 
"  that  etymology  counts  the  b  in  crtnnb 
'*  irreptitious,  for  not  having  found  it  in 
*'  foreign  sources,  she  cannot  see  its  use 
•*  at  home."    Book  1.  page  25. 

Irresistibility,  ir-r^zis-t^-bii'^-t^. 
s.  Power  above  opposition. 

Irresistible,  Ir-re-zis't^-bl.  a.  Su- 
periour  to  opposition. 

Irresistibly,  ir-r^-zis't^-bl^.  ad*    In 

a  manner  not  to  be  opposed. 
Irresoluble,  ir-r62'z6-lii4>l.  a.   Not 

to  be  broken,  not  to  be  diS89W«d.«^ee 

DiSSOl'UBLE. 
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Irresolublekess,  lr-r^z'z6*]u4>lHnfe. 
s.    Not  resolvable  into  parts. 

Irresolyedly,  !r-r6-z61'vM-W.  ad. 
(364).  Without  settled  determination. 

Irresolute,  lr-r6z'z6-Uite.  a.  Not 
constant  in  purpose,  not  determined. 

Irresolutely,  ir-r^z'zo-16te-l^.  ad. 
Withbuf  firmness  of  mind,  without  de- 
termined purpose. 

Irresolution,  ,  ir-r^z-ft-liyshdn.  s. 
Want  of  firmness  of  mind. 

Irrespective,  ir-r^-sp^k'tiv.  a.  Hav- 
ing no  regard  to  any  circumstances. 

lRRESPECTivELY,!r-rc-spdk'tlv-li.  ad. 
Without  regfard  to  circumstances.  ^ 

Irretrievable,   Ir-rc-tr^^'vi-bl.    a. 

C275).  Not  to  be  repaired,  irrecoverable, 

in-eparable. 
Irretrievably,       ir-ri-tr^6'va-bl6. 

ad.   Inseparably,  irrecoverabty. 

Irreverence,  ir-rSv'v^r-^nse,  s. 
Want  of  reverence,  want  of  veneration  j 
state  of-being  disregarded. 

Irreverent,  br-rfev'vdr-Snt.  a.  Not 
paying  due  homage "  or  reverence,  not 
expressing  or  conceiving  due  veneration 
or  respect. — See  Rrverent- 

Irreverently,  ir-rfiv'v^r-dnt-I*.  ad. 
Without  due  respect  or  veneration. 

Irreversible,  Ir-rd-vir'se-bl.  a.  Not 
to  be  recalled,  not  to  be  changed. 

Irreversibly,  Ir-jr^-v^r's^-bli*  ad. 
Without  change. 

Irrevocable,  lr-r^v'v&-ki-bl.  a.  Not 
to  be  recalled,  not  to  be  brought  back. 

Q^  For  the  re«on  of  accenting  this  word 
on  the  second,  and  not  on  tlie  third  syl- 
lable, see  Academy  and  I.vcompaila- 

BLE. 

Irrevocably,  lr-r^v'v6-kt-bM.  ad. 

Withoutrecaa 
To  Irrigate,  Ir'r^gite.  v.  a.      To 

wet,  to  moisten,  to  water. 
Irriqation,  ir-r6-gA'shftn.  s.     The 

act  of  watering  or  moistening. 
iRRiotTous,  ir-rlg'gi-Cis.  a.    Watery, 

watered;  dewy,  moist. 
Irrision,   !r-rizh'iiii.  s.    The  act  of 

laughing  at  another. 
To  Irritate,  l/r^-tAte.  v.  a.  (91). 

To  provoke,  to  teazc,  to  exasperate;  to 

fret,  to  put  into  motion  or  disorder  by 

any  inregular  or  utiaccustomed  contact; 

to  heighten,  to  agitate,  to  enforce. 
Irritation,  lr-ri-tA'ah(in.  s.    Provo* 

cataon,  exasjp^tion;  stimulation. 
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Irruftion,  Ir-rfip'shdn.  s.  The  act  of 
any  thlnc^  forcing  an  entrance;  inroad, 
burst  of  invaders  into  any  ]^ce. 

Is,  Iz.  (420).  The  third  person  singu- 
lar of  To  be,  I  am,  thou  art,  he  is  ;  it  is 
sometimes  expressed  by  »s,  as  What*sthe 
price  of  this  book  I 

IscHU&Y,  Is'k^-r^.  8*  (353).  A  stop- 
page of  urine. 

IscBURETicK,  Is-ku-rdt'tik.  s.  Such 
medicines  as  force  urine  when  suppress- 
ed. 

IsicLE,  i'sik-kl.  s.  (405).  A  pendent 
shoot  of  kc. 

IsiNOLAsa,  r;(hig-glds.  s.  A  fine  kind 
of  glue  made  m>m  the  hitestines  of  a 
large  fish  resembling  a  sturgeon. 

IsiNGLAsS'BTONB,  i^ing-glis-«t6ne.  s. 
A  pure  fossil,  ntore  clear  and  tran^arent 
than  glass,  of  which  the  ancients  made 
their  windows. 

IsLAWD,  Wtod.  ».  (458).  A  tract  of 
knd  surrounded  by  ^^ater. 

OCJ*  The  9  in  this  word  and  its  compounds 
is  perfectly  silent. 

Islander,  Tldnd-iir.  s.  (98).  An  inha- 
bitant of  an  islaad. 

Isle,  ile.  s'.  (458).  An  islaod,  a  coun- 
try siUTounded  by  water;  a  long  walk  in 
a  oburch  or  public  huilding. 


IsocHRONAif,  l^ok'rA'nil.  a.  Having 
equal  times. 

IsoLiCTEB,  lz'6-Ii-tdd.  a.  (h^^,  Fr.)  A 
term  in  architecture^ignifying  alone,  se- 
parate, djetached. 

aCT  I  have  riot  met  with  this  word  fn  any  of 
our  £ngUsh  Dictionaries,  but  have  so 
oftenhetfd  it  in  conversation  as  to  induce 
me  to  insert  it  without  i|ny  other  autho- 
rity than  its  utility. 

ISOPEKIMETRICAL,  I'.si-pir-^HlSt' 

tr^-kdl»  9,  In  gepnnetry,  are  such 
figures  as  ha;i^e  equal  perimeters  or  cir- 
cumfei*ences,  of  whichlhe  circle  is  the 
greatest. 

Isoscj^LEs,  i-s6s's^-W2.  s.  That  which 
bath  only  two  sides  equal   , 

Issue,  Jsh'sh^.  s.  (457).  The  act  of 
passing  out;  exit,  egress,  or  passage  out; 
event,  consequence;  termination,  conclu- 
sion; a  fontanel,  a  vent  made  in  a  mus- 
cle for  the  ^scharge  of  bumourisi  eva- 
cuation; progeny,  ottspring;  in  law,  las.ie 
bath  divers  applications,  sometimes  used 
for  the  children  begotten  between  a 
man  and  his  wife,  sometimes  for  profits 
growing  from  an  amercement,  sometimes 
for  profits  of  lands  or  tenements,  some- 
time;s  for  that  p<^int  of  matte;  4^nding 


in  suit,  whereupon  the  patties  join  and 
p\|t  their  cause  to  the  trial  of  the  jury. 

To  Issue,  ish'sh^.  v.  n.  To  come  out, 
to  pass  out  of  any  place ;  to  make  an 
eruption ;  to  proceed  as  an  offspring ;  to 
be  produced  by  any  fund ;  to  run  out  m 
lines. 

To  Issue,  Ish'thA.  v.  a.  To  ^end  out, 
to  send  forth  t  to  send  out  judicially  or 
authoritatively. 

Issueless,  ish^sh^-Ids.  a«  Without 
ofispring,  without  descendants. 

Isthmus,  ist'mi^s.  s.  A  neck  of  land 
joining  the  peninsula  to  the  continent 

(^  I  have  only  made  the  h  mute  in  this 
word ;  Mr.  Sheridan  makes  both  the  ^ 
<Lnd  f  mut«,  and  spells  the  word  Itmut* 
Dr.  Kenrick,  Mr.  Scott,  Mr.  Perry,  Mr. 
Barclay,  and  Mr.  Buchanan,  pronounce 
the  word  as  I  have  done,  and,  I  tlilnk^ 
agreeably  to  the  best  usage. 

Jt,  it.  pronoun.  The  neutral  demon- 
strative ;  the  thing  spoken  of  before.  It 
is  u«ed  ludicixwsly  after  neutral  verbs,  to 
give  an  emphasis.  It  is  idiomatically  ap- 
plied to  persoss,  as  It  was  I,  U  was  he. 

Itch,  Itsh.  s.  (352).  A  cutaneous dis- 
ea^e  extremely  contagious;  the  sensa- 
tion of  uneaffi^ess  in  the  skin,  which  is 
eased  by  rubbing;  a  constant  teazing 
desire. 

To  It«h,  Itsh.  V.  n.  To  feel  that  un- 
e^iness  in  tbe  skin,  which  is  removed 
by  rubbing;  to  long,  to  have  continual 
desire. 

Itcht,  ksh'6.  a.  Infected  with  the 
itch. 

Item,  i^t^m.  ad.  Also ;  a  word  used 
when  tny  article  is  added  to  tlie  former. 

Item,  Vxim.  s.  A  new  article;  a  hint, 
an  innuendo. 

To  Iterate,  lt'tdr-4te.  v.  a.  (91).  To 
repeat*  to  utter  again,  to  inculcate  by 
fi^quent  mention ;  to  do  over  again. 

Iterant,  it't^r4nt.  a.   Repeating. 

Iteration,  H-tdr»4'shto.  s.  Repeti- 
tion, recital  over  again. 

Itinerant,  l-tin'ner-4nt.  a.  Wander- 
ing, not  settled. 

Itinerary,  l-tb'nfir-ir-^.  s.  A  book 
of  travels. 

Itinerary,  i-tin'nir-4r-*.  a.  Travel- 
ling, done  on  a  journey. 

Itsblf,  It-s^lf.  pronoun.  The  neutral 
reciprocal  pronoun  applied  to  things. 

Jubilant,  j6'bi-l4nt.  8^  Uttying 
/MMigs  of  triumph* 
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Jubilation,  ji^-li'shAn.  s.  The  act 
of  declarm)!^  triumph. 

Ju^LEE,  ju'b^-l^.  s,  A  publick  festi- 
vity. 

JucuNDiTY,  jiVkAn'd^-t^.  s.  Pleasant- 

ness,  agreeableness. 

To  JuDAizE,  jiIi'dA-ize.  v.  n.  To  con- 
form  to  the  Jews. 

Judge,  jAdje.  s.  One  who  is  invested 
with  authority  to  determine  any  cause  or 
question,  real  or  personal;  one  who  pre- 
sides :n  a  court  of  judicature  ;  one  who 
has  skill  sufficient  to  decide  upon  the 
merit  of  any  thiny. 

To  Judge,  jAdje.  v.  n.  To  pass  sen- 
tence ;  to  form  or  j^ve  an  opinion ;  to  dis- 
cern, to  distinguish. 

To  Judge,  jAdje.  v.  i^  To  pass  sen- 
tence upon,  to  examine  authoritatively  ; 
to  pass  severe  censure;  to  doom  severely. 

JuDGER,  jAdje'Ar.  s.  (98).  One  vho 
forms  judgment  or  passes  sentence.        , 

JuDGMEmr,  jildje'intot.  a^  The  power 
of  judging;  the  act  of  exercising  judica- 
ture; determination,  decision  ;  the  quali- 
ty of  disting^uishing  propriety  and  impro- 
priety ;  opinion,  nf^tion ;  sentence  agai^tt 
a  criminal,  condemnation ;  punishment 
inflicted  by  Providence  i  distribution  of 
Justice ;  the  last  doom. 

Oty  I  am  of  Dr.  Lowth's  o^Hnion,  that  the 
silent  e  in  this  and  sirSilar  wordi  oug^t 
to  be  preserved;  and  though  Dr.  Johnson 
spells  aeknowiedgtnent  and  abridg^tient 
without  the  e,  he  spells  lodgement  widi  it. 
Thus  the  rectitude  of  habit  frequently 
corrects  the  errours  of  criticism. 

JUDICATORY,  j&M^-k4-t^-^.  S«  (512). 

Distribution  of  justice  ;  court  of  justice. 
Judicature,  ju'dd-k^-tiire,  s.  Power 

of  distributing  justice. 
JuDiciAi^  jCL-dlsh'&l.  a.  (88).    Praci* 

tised  in  the  distribution  ot  publick  jus* 

tice ;  inflicted  on  as  a  penalty. 

Judicially,  j^"dish'iI-^«  ad.  In  the 
forms  of  legal  Justice. 

Judiciary,  ju-Kllsh'ir-^.  a.  Passing 
'     judgment  upon  any  thing. 

Judicious,  jii-dish'ds.  a.  Prudent, 
wis^  skilful. 

Judiciously,  j&-d1sh^s4^.  ad.  Skil- 
fully, wisely, 

Jug,  ji&g.  s.  A  laige  drinking  vessel 
with  a  gibbous  or  swelling  body. 

To  Juggle,  jAg'gl.  i.  n.  To  play 
tricks  by  sleight  of  h^nd;  to  practise  ar- 
tifice or  imposture. 


Juggle,  j^g'gl.  s.  (405).  A  tnck  by 
legerdemain ;  an  imposture,  a  deception. 

Juggler,  Wg'gl-Ar.  s.  (98).  Ooe  who 
practises  sleight  ofhaDd,one  who  deceives 
the  eye  by  mmble  conveyance  ;  a.  cheat, 
a  trickish  fellow. 

Jugglingly,  jfig'gl-lng-1^.  ad.  (410). 
In  a  deceptive  manner. 

Jugular,  j^'gi-lfir.  a.  (88).  Belong- 
ing to  the  throat. 

Juice,  ji^se.  s.  (34?).  The  liquor,  sap, 
or  water  of  plants  and  fruits  s  the  fluid 
in  animal  bodies. 

JuicELsss,  jAsel^.  a.  Witfiout  mois- 
ture. 

JuiciKESs,  j&'s^-D^s«  s.  Plenty  of  juice, 
succulence. 


Juicy,  ju's^.  a. 


Moist,  full  of  juice. 
(88).   An  extern^ 


JULAP,  j^l&p.  s. 
raneoua  form,  of  medicine,  made  of  sim- 
ple and  compound  water  sweetened 

July,  j^-H'.  s.  Theaeventh  iiic»t^h  of 
the  year. 

JuMARi>j^'m&rt.  s.  Th^ndxtare  of 
a  bull  and  a  mare. 

To  Jumble,  jCim'bl.  v.  a.  (405).  To 
mix  violenUy  and  confusedl)'  together. 

To  Jumble,  jilim^I.  v.  n.  To  be  agi* 
tated  together. 

Jumble,  jdm1>l.  s.  Conf\MOd mixture, 
violent  and  eonfused  agitation. 

To  Jump,  jiimp.  y.  n.  To  leap,  to  skip, 
to  move  forward  without  step  or  Ading; 
to  lem^  suddenly;  to  jolt;  to  agree,  to  tal- 
ly, to  join. 

Jump,  ji&mp.  ad.  Exaetly,  nicely. 

Jump,  j^mp.  s'.  The  act  of  jumping,  a 
leap,  a  skip  ;  a  lucky  chance ;  a  waist- 
coat, limber  stays  worn  by  ladies. 

Juhcate,  jiingldt.  s.  (91)  (408). 
Cheesecake,  a  kind  of  sweetmeat  of 
curds  and  sugar ;  any  delicacy ;  a  fur- 
tive or  private  entertainment. 

JuNCous,  ji^nglitis.  a.  Full  of  bul- 
rushes. 

Junction,  jAng'alT&n.  s.  Union,  coali- 
tion. 

JuNeTURE,  ji^gk'tshftre.  s.  (461), 
The  line  at  which  two  things  are  joined 
together ;  joint  articulation  s  union,  ami* 
ty ;  a  critical  point  or  article  of  time. 

June,  ji&ne.  s.  The  sixth  month  of  the 

year. 
Junior,  j&*n6*Ar.  a*  (166). One  young* 

er  than  anothert 
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IvNiPES,  j4'n*-pAr.  8.  (98).  A  plant. 
The  berries  are  powerful  attenuants,  di- 
YiretickSf  and  carminative. 

Junk,  jftngk.  s.  (408).  A  small  ship 
of  China;  pieces  of  cable. 

Junket,  jAngldt.  s.  (99)  (408).  A 
sweetmeat;  a  stolen  entertainment. 

To  JvMKBT,  jflngldt.  T.  n.  To  feast 
tecretlyy  to  make  entertunmenti  by 
stealth;  to  feast 

Junto,  jfln'tA.  s.     A  cabal. 

Ivory,  rvilr-i.  s.  ( 1 66).  The  tusk  of 
the  elephant 

Ivory,  rv&r-^.  a.  Made  of  ivory;  per- 
taining to  ivory. 

Jurat,  j^i'rdt.  s.  A  magistrate  in 
some  corporations. 

JuRAroKY,|&'r4-tCb*-^.a.(512).'  Giv- 
ing oath. 

Juridical,  jA-rld'dd-kdl.  a.  Acting  in 
the  disfribution  of  justice^  used  in  courts 
of  justice.  ( 

Juridically,  jfi-rid'd^-k^-^.  a4.  With 
legal  aut)M>ri^. 

Jurisconsult,  jj^-rls-k^n^sdk.  s.  One 
who  gives  hi»  opinion  in  law. 

Jurisdiction,  jA-rfs-dlk'shftn.  s.  Le- 
gal authority,  extent  of  powers  district  to 
which  any  authority  extends. 

JuRispRtiHRNCE,  j^L-rts^prJiMinse.  s. 

The  science  of  law. 
Jurist,  jii'rlst.  s.    'A  civil  lawyer,  a 

civUian. 
Juror,  jA'rAr.  s.  (166).     Ooe  that 

serves  on  the  juiy- 
Jury,  jii^r^.  s. ..  Jury,  a  company  of 

men,  as  twenty-four  or  twelve,  sworn  to 

deliver  a  tmth  iipon  such  evidence  as 

shaU  be  delivered  them  touching  the 

matter  in  question. 

Juryman,  ji'r^-manv  s.  (88)..  Dne 
who  is  impannelled  on  a  juiy. 

JuRTMAst,  j&'r^-'indst.  s.  So  the  sea- 
mea  call  whatever  they  set  up  in  the 
room  of  a  mast  lost  in  fig^t,  or  by  a  storm. 

Just,  jftst.  a.  Upright,  equitable;  ho- 
nest; exact;  virtuous;  complete,  without 
superfluity  or  defect;  regular,  orderly; 
exactly  proportioned;  full,  of  full  dimen- 
sions  or  weight. 

Just,  jftst.  a.  Exactly,  nicely,  accu- 
rately; merely,  barely;  nearly. 

Just,  jflst.  s.  Mock  enoounter  on 
horseback. 

To  Just,  jtist.  v.  n.  To  engage  in  a 
mock  fight,  to  tih;  to  push,  to  drive,  to 
jostle. 


b&ll;— 4Il;-*-.pA{ind;— r/tin,  this. 

Justice,  jfls'tls.  s.  (142).  The  virtlip 
by  which  we  give  to  every  man  what  is 
his  due;  vindicative  retribution^  punish- 
ment; rif^ht,  assertion  of  ri{^ht{  one  de- 
puted by  the  king  to  do  right  by  way  of 
judgment 

Justicement,  jAs'tls-m6nt.  s.  Pro- 
cedure in  courts. 

Justiceship,  jAs'tls-shlp.  s.  Rank  or 
office  of  justice. 

Justiciable,  jAs-tlsh'6-d-bl.  a.  (542). 
Proper  to  be  examined  in  courts  of  jus- 
tice. 

JUSTIFIABLIB,  jfts't^-fW-bl.  a.  (405). 
Defensible  by  law  or  reason^  conformabW 
to  justice. 

JUSTIFI ABLEKESS,  jt^S^t^-fi-&-bI-nds.  0t 
Rectitude,  poseibihty  of  being  fairly  do- 
'  fended. 

Justifiably,  jds'ti-fi-i-bW.  ad. 
Rightly,  so  as  to  be  supported  by  right 

Justification,  jAs4^-ft*k4'shAn.  s. 
Defence,  maintenance,  vindication,  sup- 
port; deliverance  by  pardon  i¥ojm  sin« 
past. 

Justificative, jAs-tir^-M-^v.a.  JtM- 
tifying;  serving  to  justify  or  prove. 

(tj*  I  know  not  if  I  am  excusable  for  insert- 
ing this  word,  wbieh  has  not  as  yet  found 
its  way  into  any  other  Dictionary;  but 
the  frequeJicy  of  seeing  the  French 
Fi^ffn  yitteificath€9  seems  to  have  fami- 
liarized it  to  oiu-  ears,  and  to  invite  us  to 
the  adoption  of  it.  The  distance  of  this 
accent  from  the  end  of  the  word  can  hm 
no  objection  to  an  English  speaker  who 
has  so  many  similar  words,  such  as  sig^ 

•  nificativCf  purtficative,  &c. ;  and  as  we  have 
BO  single  word  that  will  exactly  stand  in 
its  place,  it  seems  to  have  a  better  light 
to  admission  than  many  other  words 
which  are  found  no-whcre  but  in  9.  Dic- 
tionary .-*See  Principles,  No.  512. 

JVSTIFICATOR,        jdS-t^-ft-kA'tlir.      8. 

(521).   One  who  supports,  defends,  vin- 
dicates, or  justifies. 

JusTiFiBR,  jAs'ti-£l-Ar.  s.  (98).  One 
who  defends  or  absolves. 

To  Justify,  jAs'tHi.  v.  a.  (183).  To 
clear  from  imputed  guilt,  to  absolve  from 
an  accusation;  to  maintain,  to  defend,  to 
vindicate;  to  free  from  past  sins  by  par- 
don. 

To  Justle,  jAs'sl.  V.  n.  (405)  (472). 
To  encoimter,  to  clash^  to  rush  against 
each  other. 

To  Justle,  jfis'sl.  v.  a.  (405).  To 
push,  to  drive,  to  force  by  rushipg 
against  it. 
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Justly,  jtist'16.  ad.  Uprightly,  ho- 
nestly*  in  a  just  manner;  properly,  ex- 
actly, accurately. 

Justness,  jiist'nfis.  s.  Justice,  reason- 
ableness, equity;  accuracy,  exactness, 
propriety. 

To  Jut,  jit.  v.n.  To  push  or  shoot 
into  prominences,  to  come  out  beyond 
tho  main  bulk. 

To  JuTTY,  jCit'ti.  V.  a.  To  shoot  out 
beyond. 

Juvenile,  jA'v^-nil.  a.  (145).  Young, 

Touthfiil. 
(CT  Dr.  Kenrick,  Mr.  Scott,  and  Mr.  Per- 
ry, pronounce  tiie  i  short  in  the  last  sylla- 


f  it ;— oi6,  m^  $— phe,  pfai ;— • 

ble  of  this  word;  and  Mr.  Sheridan,  Mr. 
Buchanan,  and  W.  Johnston,  make  it 
long.  The  former  mode  is,  in  my  opinion, 
the  more  correct.  If  it  should  be  urged 
that  the  i  is  long  in  the  Latin  yuvent/h, 
it  may  be  answered,  that  the  same  letter 
is  long  in  tlic  Latin  Sostili*t  Serwiir, 
and  SubtiUtj  and  yet  the  r  in  Ho»tilet  Scr- 
vile,  and  Si^tiie,  is  by  Mr.  Shetidan 
marked  #hort 

Juvenility,  ji-v^-nil'^-ti*  s.  Youth- 
fulness. 

Juxtaposition,  jtikB-t4-p6-zlsh^iin.  s. 
Apposition,  the  state  of  being  placed  by 
each  other. 

Ivr,  WL  s.    A  plant. 


K. 


KALENDAR,  k41'to-d6r.  s.  (98). 
An  account  of  time. 
Kali,  k40^.  s.   Sea-weed,  of  the  ashes 

of  which  glass  was  made,  whence  the 

word  Alkali. 
Kam,  k&m.  a.    A  word  in  ErsCf  signi- 
fying crooked. 
To  Kaw,  k^w.  v.  n.     To  cry  as  a 

raven,  crow,  or  rook, 
KAvr,  kiw.  s.     The  cry  of  a  raven  or 

crow. 
Katle,  k&le.  8.  ^Tintpins,  kettlepins ; 

nine  holes. 
To  Keck,  kfik.  v.  n.     To  heave  the 

stomach,  to  r«tch  at  vomiting. 
To  Keckle  a  cable,  k^k'kl.  v.  a.  To 

defend  a  cable  round  with  rope. 
Kecksy,   k^k's^.  8.     It  is   used  in 

Staffordshire  both  for  hemlock  and  any 

oUier  hollow-jointed  plant. 
&BCKT,    k^k'k^.  a.     Resembling   a 

kex. 
Kedger,  k^d^jfir.  a.    A  small  anchor 

used  in  a  river. 
KciDLACK,  k&riik.  s.     A  weed  that 

gro^vs  among  com,  chamock. 
Keel,  ki^l.  s.  (246).    The  bottom  of 

the  ship. 
Kbblfat,  k^tlVat.  s.    A  cooler,  a  tub 

in  which  liquor  is  let  to  cool ;  properly 

KbklvatT. 


Keelson,  k^61'si&n.  s.  The  next  piece 
of  timber  in  a  ship  to  her  keel 

To  Keelhale,  k6611i41e.  v.  a"  To 
punish  in  the  seamen's  way,  by  dragging- 
the  criminal  under  water  <m  one  side  of 
the  ship,  and'iip  again  on  the  other. 

(Jj*  This  word  is  more  generally,  though 
less  properly,  pronounced  Keelhtml. — 
See  To  Hale. 

Keen,  k^n.  a.  (246).  Sharp,  well 
edged;  severe,  piercing;  ea^r,  vehe- 
ment; acriminous;  bitter  of  mmd. 

Keenly,  k^^n'16.  ad.  Sharply,  vehe* 
mently. 

Keenness,  k^n'n^.  s.  Sharpnesss, 
edge;  rigour  of  weather,  piercing  cold; 
asperity,  bitterness  of  mind;  eagerness, 
vehemence. 

To  Keep,  k^^p.  v.  a.  (246).  To  re- 
tain;  to  have  in  custody;  to  preserve  in 
a  state  of  security;  to  protect,  to  guard; 
to  detain;  to  bold  for  another;  to  reserve, 
to  conceal;  to  tend;  to  preserve  in  the 
same  tenor  or  state;  to  hold  in  any  state; 
to  retain  by  some  degree  or  force  in  any 
place  or  state;  to  continue  any  state  or 
action;  to  observe  any  time;  to  maintain, 
to  support  with  necessaries  of  life;  to 
have  in  the  liousc;  to  maintain,  to  hold; 
to  remain  in;  not  to  leave  a  place;  not  to 
reveal,  not  to  betray;  to  restrain,  to  with- 
hold; to  keep  back,  to  reserve,  to  with- 
hold; to  restrain;  to  keep  coinfiMsy,  to 
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fipequent  any  owi  to  accompany;  to  keep 
company  with,  to  have  famiUar  inter- 
course; to  keep  in,  to  conceal,  not  to  tell, 
to  restrain,  to  curb;  to  keep  off,  to  bear, 
to  distance;  to  hinder;  to  keep  up,  to 
maintaia  without  abatement;  to  continue, 
to  hinder  ftom  ceasing;  to  keep  under, 
to  oppress,  to  subdue. 

To  KEEP9  k^^p.  V.  n.  To  remain  by 
some  labour  or  effort  in  a  certain  state; 
to  conttnue  in  any  place  or  state,  to  stay; 
to  remain  unhurt,  to  lasti  to  dwell,  to  live 
constantly;  to  adhere  strictly;  to  keep 
on,  to  go  forwards  to  keep  up,  to  continue 
utidismayed. 

Keeper,  k^^'&r.  8.  (98.)  One  who 
holds  any  things  for  the  use  of  another; 
one  who' has  the  care  of  parks,  or  beasts 
of  chase;  one  that  has  the  supenntend- 


enee  or  carv  of  any  thing, 
snli 
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Keepershif,  k^dp'iir-shlp.  s. 

of  a  keeper. 
KeO)  vulgarly  k4g)  properly  K^g.  s. 

A  small  barrel^  comoionly  used  for  a  fish 

barrel 
Krll,  U\.  s.    The  omentum^  that 

which  inwraps  the  guts. 

Kelp,  kdlp.  s.  A  salt  produced  from 
calcined  sej|-^weed. 

Kelso K)  k^l'si^.  8.(1 66).  The  wood 
next  the  keeL 

O^A  very  accurate  Philologist  has  inform- 
ed me,  that  this  word  is  pronounced  re- 
gularly in  the  north-west  of  England 
SjteUen;  but  the  very  general  practice  oS 
shortciiing  the  vowel  of  the  primitive  in 
the  compound  may  justly  miake  us  sus- 
pect, that  in  other  parts  of  the  kingdom 
it  is  otherwise  (515). 

To  KxMB,  k^mb.  y.  a.  To  coinb>  to 
disentangle  the  hair.   Obsolete. 

To  Kek,  k^sn.  V.  a.  To  see  at  a  dis- 
tance, to  decry;  to  know. 

Ken,  kto.  s.  View,  reach  of  tight. 

Kennel,  k^n^nil.  s.  (99).  A  cot  for 
dogs;  a  number  of  dogs  kept  in  a  kennel; 
tlte  hole  of  a  fox,  or  other  beast ;  the 
water-course  of  a  street. 

To  Kennel,  kin'nil.  v.  n.  To  lie,  to 
duxU;  used  of  beasts,  and  of  man  in  con* 
tempt 

Kept,  k^pt.  pret.  and  part.  pass,  of 
Keep. 

Kerchief,  kdr'tshlf.  s.  A  head- 
dress. 

Kerchiefed,     ?      .  .  ,,  .  t^,       C 

JLerchieft,  \  ^^^ts.m.  J  a. 
l>resMd,  hooded. 


QC/*  These  words  show  the  propensity  diph- 
thongs have  to  drop  a  vowel  when  not 
under  tlie  accent  (208). 

Kermes,  k^r'm^z.  s.  A  substance; 
heretofoj'e  supposed  to  be  a  vegetable 
excrescence,  but  now  found  to  be  the  bo- 
dy of  a  female  animal,  containing  a  nu- 
merous offspring. 

Kern,  k^m.  s.    An  Irish  foot  soldier. 

To  Keen,  k^m.  v.  n.  To  harden  as 
ripened  corn;  to  take  the  form  of  grains, 
to  granulate. 

Kernel,  kfir^nll.  s.  (99).  The  edible 
substance  contained  in  a  shell;  any  thing 
included  in  a  shell;  any  thing  included  in 
a  husk  or  integument;  the  seeds  of  pulpy 
fruits;  a  gland;  knobby  concretions  in 
children's  flesh. 

Kernelly,  k^r'nll-^.  a.  Full  of  ker- 
nelsyhavuigthe  quality  orresemblance  of 
kernels. 

KjERNSLWoftT,  k^r'nil-wiirt.  s.  An 
herb. 

Kerset,  kdr'z^.  s.    Coarse  stuff. 

Kestrel,  kds'trll.  s.  (99).  A  little 
kind  of  bustard  hawk. 

Ketch,  k^tsh.  s.    A  heavy  ship. 

Kettle,  kdt'tl.  s.  (405).  A  vessel  in 
which  liquor  is  boiled. 

Kettledrum,  k^t'tl-drdm.s^  A  drum, 
of  which  the  head  is  spread  over  a  body 
of  brass. 

Kex,  k^cks.  8.    The  same  as  Kecksy. 

Key,  kA.  s.  (269).  An  instrument 
formed  with  cavities  correspondent  to 
the  wards  of  a  lock;  an  instrument  by 
which  something  is  screwed  or  turned; 
an  explanation  of  any  thing  difficult;  the 
parts  of  a  musical  instrument  which  are 
struck  with  the  fingers;  in  musick,  is  a 
certain  tone  whereto  every  composition, 
whetiier  long  or  short,  ought  to  be  fitted. 

Key,  ki.  s.  (220).  A  bank  raised  per- 
pendicular for  the  ease  of  lading  and 
unlading  ships. 

KsYAOE,  k^'ldje.  8.(90).  Money  paid 
for  l>ing  at  the  key. 

Keyhole,  k^^h6le.  8.  The  perforation 
in  the  door  or  lock  througli  which  the 
key  is  put 

Keystone,  k6'st6ne.  s.  The  middle 
stone  of  an  arch. 

KiBE,  kyibe.  8.*-See  Guard^  An  ul- 
cerated chilblain,  a  chap  in  tlie  heel. 

KiBEn,  kylb'd.  a.  (359).  Troubled 
with  kibes. 

To  Kick,  Uk.  r.  a.  To  strike  with 
the  fpov 
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tC^  (559).— Fite,  fir,  fkll,  fdt;— «i*^  m^t;— pbie^  pln^-^ 


Kick,  kik.  s.  A  blow  with  the  foot. 

KicfeRR,  klk'kAr.  s.  (98).  One  who 
strikes  with  his  foot. 

Kicking,  kik'khig.  s.  (410).  The  act 
of  striking  with  the  foot. 

Kickshaw,  klk'shliw.  s.  Something 
uncommon,  fantastical,  sometfiinn^  ridi- 
culous; a  dish  so  changed  by  the  cook- 
ery that  it  can  scarcely  be  known.  Pro- 
bably a  corruption  of  the  French  word 

Kid,  kid.  s.    The  young  of  a  goat ;  a 

biuidle  of  heath  or  furze. 
To  Kid,  kid.  V.  a.  To  bring  forth  kids. 
KiDDBR,  kid'di&r.  s.  (98).   An  ingros- 

ser  of  com  to  enhance  its  price. 
To  Kidnap,  kld'ndp.  v.  a.      To  steal 

children,  to  steal  human  beings. 
Kidnapper,  kld'n4p-pAr.  s.  Onfe  who 

steals  human  being^. 
Kidney,  kid'n^.  s.    One  of  the  two 

glands  that  separate  the  urine  from  the 

blood;  race,  kind.  In  ludicrous  language. 

KipNETBEAN,  kld^n^-b^nc.  s.  A  kind 
of  puUe  in  the  shape  of  a  kidney. 

KiDNEYVETCH,    kld'n^-vteh.       > 

Kidney  WORT,  kid'n6-wtbt,  5  ^* 
Plants. 

Kilderkin,  kll'd6r-kbi»  s*  A  small 
barrel. 

To  Kill,  kll.  v.  a.  To  deprive  of 
life,  to  put  to  death,  to  murder;  to  de- 
stroy animals  for  food;  to  deprive  of  ve- 
getative life. 

Killer,  killer,  s.  One  that  deprives 
of  life. 

KiLLow,  klia6.  s.  (387).  An  earth  of 
a  blackish  or  deep  blue  colour. 

Kiln,  kil.  s.  (411).  A  stove,  a  febrick 
formed  for  admitting  heat  in  oilier  to 
dry  or  bum  things. 

To  Kilndrt,  klrdri.  v.  a.  To  dry  by 
means  of  a  kiln. 

KxMBo,  klml)6.  a.  Crooked^  bent) 
arched. 

(D*  This  word  is  generally  used  with  the  a 
before  it,  as,  he  stood  with  his  arms 
aJ^imho. 

Kin,  kin.  s.  Relaticm  either  of  consan- 
guinitjr  or  affinity;  relatives,  those  who 
are  or  the  same  race;  a  relation,  one  re- 
lated; the  same  gcoerical  class. 

Kind,  kyfad.  a.  (160).  See  Guile. 
Benevolent,  fiUc4  with  general  good  will; 
favourable,  beneficent. 

Kind,  kyind.  s.  (92).  Race,  general 
dass;  particular  nature;  natorai  state; 


nature,  natural  determination;  ni«niier« 
way;  sort 
To  Kindle,  kln'dl.  v.  a.    To  set  on 
fire,  toji^ht,  to  make,  to  bum;  tojnflauie 
the  passions,  to  exasperate,  to  animate. 

To  Kindle,  kln'dl.  v.  n.  (405).  To 
catch  fire. 

Kindler,  khHl'dl-Ar.  s.  (98)«  One  that 
lights,  one  who  inflames. 

Kindly,  kyindl^.  ad.  Benevolentlf, 
favourably,  with  gopd  will. 

Kindly,  kybKil^.  a.  Congenial,  kin- 
dred; bland,  mild,  softening. 

Kindness,  kybid'nds.  a.  Benerolenec^ 
beneficence,  good  will,  favour,  love. 

Kindred,  kln'drM.  s.  ReUtion  by- 
birth  or  marriage,  affinity;  relation,  totU 
relatives. 

Kindred,  IdnMrddL  a.  Congenial,  re- 
J^tdd. 

Kine,  kyine.  s.  Plur.  from  Cow.  Ob- 
solete. 

King,  khig.  s.  MiHurch,  supreme 
governor;  a  card  witli  the  picture  of  a 
king;  a  principal  herald. 

To  Kino,  king.  v.  a.  To  supply  with 
a  king;  to  make  royal,  to  raise  to  royalty. 

KiNGAPPLB,  klng'dp-pl.  a.  A  kind  of 
apple. 

Kingcraft,  king'krikft.  s.  The  act 
of  governing,  the  art  of  governing. 

Kingcup,  klngOtfip.  s.  A  flower- 

KiNGDOM,  klng'dftm.  a.  (166).  The 
dominion  of  a  king,  the  territoties  «tib' 
ject  to  a  monarch;  a  different  class  or  or- 
der of  beings;  a  region,  a  tract. 

Kingfisher,  klng^flsh^r.  s.  A  spe- 
cies of  bird. 

Kinglirb,  khig'like.  ] 

KiNOLY,  klngl^.       I 
vereig^,  monarchical;  belonging  to   a 
king;  fioble^  aug^t. 

Kingly,  klitgl^.  ad.  With  an  air  of 
royalty,  with  superiour  digni^. 

Kingsevil,  klngz-^Vl.  s,  A  scroiFu- 
lous  distemper,  in  which  the  n^ds  are 
ulcerated,  commonly  believed  to  be 
cured  by  the  touch  of  the  king. 

Kingship,  king'shlp.  s.  Royalty^  mo- 
narchy. 

Kingspear,  klngz'sp^re.  s.    A  plant. 

Kingstone,  klnez^st&ne.  s.  A  fish. 

Kinsfolk,  kinzl&ke.  s.  Relations, 
those  who  arc  of  the  same  fanuly .-^-See 
Folk. 

Kinsman,  klnz'man.  a.  (88).  A  mao 
of  the  same  race  or  family. 


a.  Royal,  so* 
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iLiNswoMAN)  klnz'w{im-to, 

male  relation.    . 
KiitswoMENy  klnz'wlm-mln.  s.   Plur. 
KiHK,  Mrk.   s.    An  old  word  for  a 

churchy  yet  retained  in  Scotland. 
KiRTLE,  W/tl.  s.  (405).   An  upper 

l^arment,  a  gown. 
To  Kiss,  kls.  v.  a.  To  touch  with  the 

lips;  to  treat  with  fondnecs;  to  touch 

gently. 
Kiss,  kls.  s.   Salute  given  by  joiaing 

lips. 

KiSSiNGCRUST,kls'8ing-krfist.s.  Crust 
formed  where  one  loaf  in  the  oven  touch  - 
es  another. 

Kit,  kit.  s.   A  large  bottle;  a  small 

-  diminutive  6ddle  ;  a  small  woodeli  vessel. 

KiTCHEK,  UtahOa.  s.  (103).  The 
room  in  a  house  where  the  provisions  tare 
cookcKl. 

KiTCHENGAEDEN,  kltsh'ln-g4r-d'n.  s. 
Garden  in  which  esculent  plants  are  pro- 
duced. 

KiTCHENMAiD^  kltshln-mide.  s.  A 
cookmald. 

KiTCH^NSTXJir,  kltsh'ln-st&f.  s.  The 
fat  of  meat  scummed  off  the  pot,  or  ga- 
thered out  of  the  dripping  pan. 

KiTCHENWENCB,  kltsh'in-w^nsh.  s. 
Scullion,  maid  employed  to  clean  the  in- 
struments of  cookery. 

KiTCRl&KWORK,     khsh'ln-wiirk.      s. 

Cookery,  work  done  in  the  kitchen. 
Kite,  kylte.  s.  (160).  See  Guile.  A 
*  bird  of  prey  that  infests  the  farms,  and 


To  Kkap,  nap.  v.  a.  To  bite,  to  break 
short ;  to  strike  so  as  to  make  a  aharp 
noise  tiktt  that  of  breaking. 

To  Knapple,  nUp'pl.  ^.  n.  (405).  To 
break  off  with  a  sharp  quick  noise. 

Kn apsac  k,  lulp's^k.  s.  The  bag  which 
a  soldier  carries  on  his  back,  a  hag  of 
provisions. 

Knapweed,  nipV^^d.  s.  A  plant. 

Knare,  ndre.  s.  A  hard  knot,  from  the 
German  word  inor. 

Knave,  ndve.  s.  (399).  A  boy,  a  male 
child;  a  servant;  in  these  senses  the 
w(^  is  obsolete.  A  petty  rascal,  a  scoun- 
drel i  a  card  with  a  soldier  painted  on  it 

Knavery,  ni'v^r-^.  s.  (557).  IHsIkh 
nesty,  tricks,  petty  viilany ;  mischievouf 
tricks  or  practices. 

Knavish,  nd'vlsh.  a.  Dishonest, 
wicked,  fraudulent ;  waggish,  nuachiev- 
ous. 

Knavishlt,  nd'vlsh-l*.  ad.  IMsho- 
nestly,  fraudulently;  waggbhly,  mis- 
chievously. . 

To  Knead,  n^M.  v.  a.  (227).  To 
beat  or  mingle  any  stuff  or  substance. 

Kneadingthough,  nddd%g-tr6f.  a» 
A  trough  in  which  the  paste  of  bread  is 
worked  together. 
KNEE,n6^.  s.  (399).  The  joint  of  the 
leg  where  the  leg  is  joined  to  the  thigh; 
a  knee  is  a  piece  of  timber  growing 
crooked,  and  so  cut  that  the  tnuik  and 
branch  make  an  angle. 
To  Knee,  n^d.  v.  a.  To  supplicate  by 
kneeling. 


Diru  or  prey  uiat  iiiicsw  uic  iiuius,  luiu.     xr    _    _   ~  iij  rt     •        i ^  -^ 

•teals  the  cKickenf;  a  name  of  reproach    Kneed,  n*6d.  a.  HayiM  knees,  as  m- 


denoting  rapacHy ;  a  fictitious  bird  made 
of  paper. 

KiTBSfoof ,  kyits'fllLt.  s.  A  plant. 

Kitten,  kk't'n.  s.  (103),  A  young 
c«t. 

To  Kitten,  HtYn.  y.  n.  To  bring 
forth  young  cats. 

To  KLicR,kl!k.  v.n.  TotnakeasmaB 
sharp  noise  like  a  clock 

To  Knab,  nftb.  v.  a^  (399).  To  bite,  to 
catch    A  vulgar  word. 

Knack,  n^.  s.  (399).  A  little  ma- 
chine, a  petty  contrivance,  a  toy;  a  rea- 
diness, an  habitual  facility,  a  lucky  dex- 
terity ;  a  nice  trick. 

Knag,  nig.  s.  (399).  A  hard  knot  in 

wood. 
Kkap,  nip.  s.  (399).  A  prf>tuberttke, 

r9,  swellini;  pnuniiijeocc 


kneed ;  having  joints,  as  kneed  grass. 

Kneedbef,  nd^'d^^p.  a.  Rising  to  the 
knees ;  sunk  to  the  knees. 

Kneepan,  ndd'pan.  s.  The  small  con^* 
vex  bone  on  the  articulation  of  the  knee, 
which  serves  as  a  puUy  to  the  tendon  of 
the  muscle  that  moves  the  leg. 

To  Kneel,  nd^.  v.  n.  (399>  To  bend 
the  knee,  to  rest  on  the  knee. 

Kneetribute,  B^d'tfib^tee.  s.  Wor* 
ship  or  obeisance  shown  by  kneeKng. 

Knel,  nti.  s.  (399).  The  sound  of  a 
a  bell  rung  at  a  fUneral. 

QC5*  I  know  not  why  Johnson  has  chosen 
to  spell  this  word  but  with  one  /,  except 
from  the  Welch  Cnil:  This,  however,  is 
but  a  poor  reason  for  overtiuiiing  the  set- 
tled laws  of  orthogr&phy,  which  have 
given  U>/,  9f  and  /,  when  ending  a  sub^^ 
^tKOtire  or  verb>  the  privilqie  of  doplica- 
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tion.— See  Introduction  to  The  Rhyming 
Dictionary,  paji^e  viii. 
Knew,  nh.   (399).    The  preterit  of 

Know. 

Knifk,  nlfe.  s.  Phiral  Knives.  (399). 
An  instrument  edged  and  pointed,  where- 
with meat  is  cut. 

Knight,  nite.  s.  (399).  A  man  ad- 
vanced  to  a  certain  degree  of  "military 
rank;  the  rani?  of  gentlemen  next  to  ba- 
ronets ;  a  man  of  some  particular  order 
of  knighthood;  a  representative  of  a  couii^ 
ty  in  parliament;  a  champion. 

Knight-err  ANT)  nite-^r'dbt.  s.  A 
wandering  knight. — See  Errant. 

Knight-errantry,  nite-dr'rittt»r6.  s. 
The  character  or  manners  of*  wandering 
knights. 

To  Knight,  nite.  v.  a.  To  create  one" 
a  knight. 

Knightly,  niteld.  a.  Befitting  a 
knight,  beseeming  a  knight 

Knighthood,  nite'hW.  s.  The  cha- 
racter or  dignity  of  a  knight. 

To  Knit,  nit.  v.  a.  Preter.  Knit  or 
Knitted.  To  make  or  imite  by  texture 
without  the  loom;  to  tie;  to  join,  to 
unite ;  to  contract;  to  tie  up. 

To  Knit,  nit.  v.  n.  (399).  To  weave 
without  a  loom;  to  join,  to  dose,  to  unite. 

Knitter,  nlt'tAr.  s.  (98).  One  who 
weaves  or  knits. 

Knittingneedle,  nlt'tlng-n^^-dl.  s. 
A  wire  which  women  use  in  knitting. 

Knob,  ndb.  s.  (399).  A  protuberance, 
any  part  bluntly  rising  above  the  rest 

Knobbed,  n6b'd.  a.  (359).  Set  with 
knobs,  having  protuberances. 

KN0BBiNEss,n6b1>^-n£8.  8.  The  qual- 
ity of  having  knobs;  hard,  stubborn. 

To'Knock,  ndk.  v.  n.  (399).  To  clash, 
to  be  driven  suddenly  together;  to  beat 
as  at  a  door  for  admittance;  to  knocl^un- 
der,  «  common  expression  that  denotes 
when  a  man  yields  or  submits. 

To  KiMcs,  n6k.  v.  a.  To  affect  or 
change  in  any  respect  by  blows;  to  dash 
tog^her,  to  strike,  to  collide  with  a  sh^rp 
noise ;  to  knock  down,  to  fell  by  a  blow; 
to  knock  on  the  head,  to  kill  by  a  blow, 
to  destroy. 

Knock,  n6k.  s.   A  sudden  stroke,  a 
blow;  a  loud  stroke  at  a  door  for  admia- 
,  sion. 

Knocker,  n6k'ki&r.  s.  (98).  He  that 
knocks;  the  hammer  which  hangs  at  the 
door  for  strangers  to  strite 


To  Knoll,  nAlc.  v.  a.  (399)  (406).  To 
ring  tlie  bell,  generally  for  a  funeral. 

To  Knoll,  n6le.  v.  n.  To  sound  as  a 
bell. 

Knot,  not.  s.  (399).  A  complication 
of  a  chord  or  string  not  easily  to  be  dis- 
.  entangled;  any  figure  of  which  the  lines 
frequently  intersect  each  other;  any  bond 
of  association  or  union;  a  hard  part  in  a 
piece  of  wood;  a  confederacy,  an  associ- 
ation; a  small  band;  difficulty,  intricacy; 
an  intrigue,  or  difiicult  perplexity  of  aS- 
fairs;  a  cluster,  a  collection. 

To  Knot,  n6t  v.  a.  To  complicate  in 

knots;  to  entangle,  to  perplex;  to  unite. 
To  Knot,  not  v.  n.    To  form  buds, 

knots,  or  Joints  in  vegetation;   to  knit 

knots  for  fringes 
KK0TBERRYBusH>.n6t'b^r-r6-biish.  s, 

A  plant. 
Knotgrass,  n6t'gT^s.  s.  A  pfant. 
Knotted,  nottW.  a.  Full  of  knots. 
KvoTTiNEss,  n6t't*-nds.  s.  Fuhiess  of 

knots,  uncvenness,  iitfricacy. 
Knotty,  n6t'tfr.  a.  Full  of  knots ;  hard, 

rugged;  intricate,  perplexed,  difficult, 

enibairassed. 

To  Know,  n6.  v.  a.   Pret.  I  knew,  I 

have  known.  To  perceive  with  certainty, 
to  be  informed  of,  to  be  taught;  to  distin- 
guisb;  to  recognise;  to  be  no  stranger  to: 
to  converse  with  another  sex. 

To  Know,  n6.  v.  n.  (399).  To  have 
clcai*  and  certain  pereeptioi^  not  to  be 
doubtful;  to  be  informed. 

Know  ABLE,  nA'd-bl.  a.  Possible  to  be 
discovered  or  und«stoo4. 

Kn^wer,  n&'ur.  s.  (^8).  Onewhohaa 
skill  or  knowledge. 

Knowing,  n6'ing.  a.  (410).  Skilfiilt 
well  instructed;  conscious,  intelligent. 

Knowingly,  n61ng^^.  ad.  Withafcill^ 
.with  knowledge. 

Knowledge,  n61'lddge,orn61Mje.  s. 
Certain  perception;  learning,  ifiuinina* 
tion  of  the  mind;  skiU  in  anything;  ac- 
quaintance with  an^  fact  or  person;  cog- 
nisance, notice;  information,  power  of 
knowing. 

Of^ Scarcely  frny  word  hss  occasioned  more 
altercation  among  verbal  critics  than  this- 
A  great  appefu-ance  of  propriety  seems  to 
favour  the  second  profiunciation,  tiB  we 
observe  a  great  number  of  similar  worda» 
where  the  long  vowel  in  tide  simple  is 
shortened  in  the  compound,  and  then  we 
perceive  something  nke  an  idiom  of  psp^ 
auiuBiationj  which,  to  correct*  would,  ia 
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some  ine&sare>  olistpoct  the  ewtent  of 
tbelangua^.  To  preserve  tite  siinple 
vithout  ftlteriitioii  in  tiie  compound,  is 
certainly  a  deairable  thin^  in  language ; 
bat  when  the  {general  tune  of  the  Ian* 
gnaee,  as  it  may  be  called,  crosses  this 
ana&gy,  we  may  depend  on  the  rectitude 
of  general  cuBtcnn,andoughtte  acquiesce 
in  it  That  th*  secondary  aacent  shor- 
ten»  the  vowel,  which  was  long  in  the 
original,  appears  throughout  the  lan- 
guage in  proelamationy  pronoeation^  &c. 
(530).  That  the  primary  accent  doesthe 
same  in  preface,  prelatCy  prelude,  &c.  is 
evidenti  and  as  le4ge  is  no  general  ter- 
mination of  our  own,  which  is  »ppUcable 
to  several  words,  why  should  we  not  con- 
sider kncnaUdge  as  a  simple,  and'pro- 


nounce  it  independently  on  its  original 
qumntity  ?  The  patrons  lor  the  first  pro- 
nunciation are^  Mr.  Sheridan,  Dr.  Ken« 
rick,  Mr.  Kares,  Mr.  Barclay,  Mr.  £1- 
]^unito%  0id  Mr.  Scott ;  and  for  the  se« 
cond,  W.  Johnston,  and  Mr.  Buchanan* 
Mr.  Perry  gives  both»  but  seems  to  allow 
the  first  the  preference.— Sec  Principka. 
No.  328,  515. 

Knuckle,  niikTtl.  s.  (399)  (405). 
The  joints  of  the  fingers  protuberaut 
when  the  fingers  close ;  tlie  knee  joint 
of  a  calf;  the  articulation  or  joint  of  a 
plant. 

To  KmjcKLE,  nflkld.  v.  n.    To  sul?- 

mit. 
Knvckleb,  n(&1dM»  9.(359).  Jointe<h 
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LA,  \kvf,  iMeriect.    See,  look,  be- 
hold. 
Labdanvm,  Ijlb'dd^ndm.  s.  A  resin  of 
the  softer  kind.    This  juice  exsudates 
fh>m  a.  low-spteading  sfatub,  of  the  cistus 
kind,  in  Crete. 

Label,  \k^V  s.  A  small  slip  or  scrip 
of  writing;  aiy  thing  appendant  to  a 
larger  i»*nting;  a  small  plate  hung  on 
the  necks  of  bottles  to  disting^iish  the 
several  sorts  of  v^nes  ;  in  law,  a  narrow 
slip  of  paper  or  pi^chrnent  affixed  to  a 
deed  or  writing;  in  order  to  liold  th«  ap- 
pending seal. 

Labknt,  Xk'bbA.  a.  Sliding,  gliding, 
slipping. 

Labial,  li1)*4l.  a.  (113).  Uttered  by 
the  lips ;  belonging  to  the  lips. 

Labiated,  14'b6-i-t^d.  a.*  Formed 
with  lips. 

I^ABIOPENTAL,        l^-b^-O-d^'t&l.        a. 

Formed  or  pronounced  by  the  co-opera- 
tion of  the  Ups  and  teeth. 

I-aboratory,  libljA-r^tftr-*.  s*  A 
chymist's  workroom. 

OCJ"  For  the  Ust  o,  see  Dom£stick.  (512). 

Laborious,  l4*b6'rdH&s.  a.  Diligent  in 
work,  assiduous  ;  requiring  labour,  tire- 
some, not  easy. 

L-aboriocsly,  lA-bA'rd-As-U.  ad.  With 
labour,  with  toi>. 


CaboriouskesH,    li-bA'r^-^s-ciis.    g. 

ToilsomeDess,  difficulty ;  diligence,  asSi^ 

duity. 
Labour,  Xk'YAT.  s.  (314).    The  act  ojT 

doing  what  rec^uircs  a  painful  exertipH 

of  stcenrth,  pams,  toil ;  work  to  be  done  i 

childbirth,  travail. 
To  Labour,  Wh^.  v.  n.    To  toil,  to 

act  with  painful  effort ;  to  do  work^  to 

take  pains ;  to  move  with  difficulty ;  to  be 

diseased  with  ;  to  be  in  distress,  to  be 

pressed ;  to  he  in  childbirthy  to  be  iatra«. 

Tail. 
To  Labour,  U^biSr.  v.  a.  To  work  at^ 

to  move  with  difficulty ;  to  beat,  to  bd* 

labour. 
Labourer,  lAlvftr^iir.  s.  (557).    On^ 

who  is  employed  in  coarae  and  tqibomp 

w«rk ;  one  who  t^kes  pains  in  any  oia-i 

ployment. 
Laboursohs,  ML'bAr'S^.  a.    Madd 

w!th  great  labour  and  diligence. 
Labha,  Whrk,  s.  (93).  A  lip. 
Labyrinth, Illb'bir-In/A*  s.  Amaze, a 

place  formed  with  inextricable  windings. 
Lace,  1^.  s.    A  string,  a  cord;^  a 

snare,  a  gin ;  a  platted  string  with  which 

women  usten  their  clothes ;  ornaments 

of  fine  thread  curiously  woven;  textures 

of  thread  with  gold  or  silver. 
To  Lace,  Use.  V.  a.    To  fasten  with  a 

string  run  tbrough  eilet  holes ;  to  adtm 
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^-7»  (559).— Fte,  fi»r,  fidl,  fit;— .mf,  m^t;^pine,  pla^- 


With  ifold  or  silver  textures  sewed  on ;  to 
embellish  with  variegation;  to  beat 
Laceman,  l&se'min.  «*  (88)*     One 

who  deals  in  Uce. 
LAcckABLE,   lts's*r-A-bl.   a.    (405). 

Such  as  may  be  torn. 
To  LACERATKjl^s's^r-ite.  V.  a.  (91). 

To  tear,  to  rend. 
Laceration,  l4s-s6r.^'shAh.  s.    The 
act  of  tearing  or  rfending;   the  breach 
made  by  tearing. 
Lacerative,  Ids's^r-i-tlv.  a.  (512). 

Tearing,  having  the  power  to  tear. 
Lachrymal,  lak'krA-m&l.  a.   (353). 

Generating  tears. 
LACHRYMARYjl^lu^-md-r^.a.  Con- 
taining tears. 
Lachrymation,  lak-kx^-mi'shdn.  s< 

The  act  of  weeping  or  shedding  tears. 
Lachrymatory,  Itlk'kr^-mi-tflr-^.  s. 
A  vessel  in  which  tcan^  are  gathered  to 
the  honour  of  the  dead. 
03*  For  the  o,  see  Domestick  (512). 
To  Lack,  14k.  v.  a.  To  want,  to  need, 

to  be  without. 
To  Lack,  lik.  v.  n.  To  be  in  want;  to 

be  wanting. 
Lack,  14k.  s.     Want,  need,  failure. 
Lackbrai'n,  lik'brAne.  s.    One  that 

wants  wit. 
Lacker,  l^k'kdr.  s.  (98).    A  kind  of 

varnish. 
To  Lacker,  Uk^kAr.  v.  a.  To  do  over 

with  lacker. 
Lackey,  llkTci.  s.  An  attending  ser- 
vant, a  foot-boy. 
To  Lackey,  lak^kfi^  v.  a.    To  attend 

servilely. 
To  Lackey,  lAkli^.  v.  n.  To  act  as  a 

foot-boy,  to  pay  servile  attendance. 
Lacklikten,    Idk'iln^nhi.     a.     (99). 

Wanting  shirts. 
Lacklustre,  Uk'ms-tAr.    a.   (4a6), 

Wanting  brightness, 
Laco'nick,  ia4t6nak.  a.  (509).  Short, 

brief. 
03*  This  word  is  derived  flrom  Laconfty 
the  Spartans,  who  inhabited  the  province 
of  Laconia  in  Peloponnesus,   and  were 
remarkable  for  using  few  words. 
Lacokibm,  l^'k6-nizm.  s.    A  concise 

style. 
Laconically,    14-k6n'n^-k^*^.     ad. 

Briefly,  concisely. 
Lactary,  l^k'ti-re.  a.  (512).    Milky* 
LactajslY)  I4k't4*r^.  s.  A  dairy-house. 


Lactation,  llk-ti'shto.  s.  The  act 
or  time  of  giving  suck. 

Lacteal,  Uk't^4l,  or  UUi'tsh^^l. 
a.  (464).    Conveying  chyle. 

Lacteal,  Uk^t^^dl,  or  l&'tsh£-dl.  s. 
The  vessel  that  conveys  chyle. 

Lacteous,  l^'t^*(fts,  or  llUL't8hi-^<  a. 
Milky;  lacteal,  conveying  diyle. 

LactescbnCe,  l4k-tfa'8&186.  8i  (510). 
Tendency  to  milk. 

Lactescent,  Idk-t&'s&it.  a.  Produc- 
ing milk. 

Lactiferous,  lllk-*lffi§r-«6s.  a.  (518). 
Conveying  or  bringing  milk. 

Lad,  Idd.  s.   A  boy,  a  stripling. 

LAdd|jr,  laLd'dfir.  s.  (5^8).  A  frame 
made  with  steps  placed  between  two  up- 
right pieces!  any  thing  by  which  one 
chmbs ;  a  gradual  rise. 

Lade,  lAde*  s*  (73)  (75),  The  mouth 
of  a  river,  frorm  the  Saxon  Ladc»  which 
signifies  a  pur|^^  or  discharging. 

To  Lade,  lAde.  v.  a.  (75).  To  load* 
to  freight,  to  burden  i  to  heave  out,  to 
throw  out. 

Lading,  U'dlng.  s.  (410>  Weight, 
burden,  freight 

Ladle,  lA'dl.  s.  (405).  A  larfi^e  «po<Hv 
a  vessel  with  a  long  handle  used  in  throw« 
ing  out  any  liquid;  the  receptades  of  a 
mul  wheel,  into  wluch  the  water  fidling^ 
turns  it. 

Lady,  lA'd^.  s.  (181^).'  A  woman  of 
high  rank ;  the  title  of  Lady  properly 
belongs  to  the  wives  of  knights,  of  all 
degrees  above  them,  and  to  the  daugh- 
ters of  Earls,  and  aU  •f  higher  rank ;  a 
word  of  complaisance  used  to  women. 

Lady-bedstraw,   li'd^-bW'str&w.  s. 

.  A  plant 

Lady-bird,  li'd6-bArd.l 

Lady-cow,  U'd^-k6i.    V  s.  A  small 

Lady-fly,  li'd^-m.       J 
beautiful  insect  of  the  beetle  kind. 

Lady-day,  U-d^-di^'.  s.  The  day  on 
which  the  annonciation  of  the  Blessed 
Virgin  is  celebrated. 

Lady-like,  U'dWike.  a.  Soft,  delicate, 
elegant. 

LADt-MANTLE,  U'd^-m^n'tl.    a.     A 

.    plant. 

Ladyship,  U'd^-shlp.  s.  The  title  o£ 
a  lady. 

Lady's-slitoeb,  li'diz-sllp'ptkr.  s  A 
flower. 
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^-nty  m6ve)  n6r,  n6t;<— tfibe,  tftb, 

'Ladt's-smock,    ldM]z-sin6k.    a.     A 

flower. 
Lao>  Idg.  a.    Coming  behind,  falling 

short:  tluf^^^,  slow,  tardy;  last,  long 

delafed. 
Lag,  l&g.  s.    The  lowest  class,  the 

rump,  the  fa^  end ;  he  that  comes  last, 

or  hangs  behind. 
To  Lao,  !4g.  ▼.  n.  To  loiter,  to  move 

slowly;  to  stay  behind,  not  to  come  in. 
Lagokr,  lig'gAr.  8.  (98).  A  loiterer; 

an  idler. 
Laical,  14'£*ldU.  a*    Belonging  to  the 

laity,  or  people,  as  distinct  from  the 

clergy. 
Laid,  lide.  (202)  (222).    Part.  pass. 

of  Lay.     " 
Lain,  line.  (202).  Part.  pass,  of  Lie. 
Lair,  lire.  s.  (202).   The  couch  of  a 

boar,  or  wild  beast 
Laird,  ttrd.  s.  (202),    The  lord  of  a 

manor  in  the  Scottish  dialect. 
Laitt,  li'^-tA.  s.     The  people  as  dis- 
tinguished from  the  clergy;  tbe  state  of 

a  layman. 
Li  ARE,  l&ke.  s.    A  large  diflfusion  of 

inland  water;  small  plash  of  water;  a  mid- 
dle colour  betwixt  carmine  and  vermi- 

lion. 
Lamb,  lim,  s.  (347).     The  young 

of  a  sheep;  typically,  the  Saviour  of  the 

world. 
Lambkin,  Idmleln.  s.  A  little  lamb. 

Lamb  ATI  VE,  lim1xl«tlv.  a.  (1^7)* 
Taken  by  licking. 

Lamb  ATI  VE,  lim'bi-tlv^s.  A  medicine 
taken  by  licking  with  the  tongua.     . 

LambVutool,  l^z'vid.  s.  Ale  mixed 
with  the  pulp  of  roasted  apples. 

QCy^.Mr.  Elpbinston  has  a  no  less  stsange 
than  whimsical  deriration  of  this  word 
from  an  old  French  substantive  /<  moutt, 
**  That  the  verb  mutt  should  ever  have 
"  been  Scottishly  man  (as,,  yc  man  dQo% 
'*  for  ye  mint  do  rV,)  seems  indeed  as  aur- 
*'  priwig  as  that  the  old  ie  mou^t  (now 
*'  m<At\  tlie  noun  mutt  should  ever  have 
"  £ngU^ly  run  into  lam^t  mjool^  which 
"  beats  far  the  change  of  Atparagua  into 
"  Sfiarro^'gi'ats,  or  the'elegant  a#  eUipti- 
'*  cal  gratt!''  Such  a  deviation,  perhaps, 
ie  not  impossible},  but  I  sbould  think  the 
more  natural,  as  weH  as  the  more  ea^y 
one,  is  the  resemUance  of  the  soft  pulp 

*  of  ail  apple  to^  the  wool  of  a  lamb— ^ee 
AspAEAOirs  and  the  noun  Must. 
Jt'AMBEKT,  lim1)^nt.  a.  Playing  about, 
(>;Uding^  over  without  barm. 


b^ill;— All;— p&tJmd;— lAin,  this. 

LAMooinAL,  lUm-d^ld'd&l.  a.  Having; 
the  form  of  the  Letter  Lambda  or  a. 

Lame,  lAme.  a.  Crippled,  disabled  on 
the  limbsf  hobbling,  not  smooth,  alluding 
to  the  feet  of  a  verse:  imperfect,  unsatis- 
factory. 

To  Lamb,  14me.  v.  a.   To  cripple. 

Lamella TEP,  l&m'm^-4-t^.  a.  Co- 
vered with  films  or  plates. 

Lamely,  l&meli.  ad.  Like  a  cripple, 
without  natural  Ibrce  or  activity;  impcr* 
fectly. 

Lameness,  lime^nis.  s.  The  state  of 
a  cripple,  loss  or  inability  of  Umbs ;  im< 
perfection,  weakness^ 

To  Lament,  Id-mtot'.  v,  n.  To 
mourn,  to  wail,  to  •  grieve,  to  express 
sorrow. 

To  Lament,  l&-m^nt^.  v.  a.  To  be- 
wail, mourn  or  bemoan,  to  sorrow  for. 

Lament,  l^-mdnt'.s.  Sorrow  audibly 
expressed,  iamentatioa}  expression  of 
sorrow. 

Lamentable,  Idm^mdn^^^-bl.  a.  T» 
be  lamented,  causing  sorrow ;  nM>umfhl, 
expressing  sotrow;  miserable.  In  a  ludi- 
crous or  low  sense;  pitiful.— Sec  InCom^ 

PARABi.B' 

Lamentably,  lim'mto-ti-ble.  ad«* 
With  expressions  or  tokens  of  sorrow;  so 
as  to  cause  sorrow;  pitifully,  despicably. 

Lamentation,  l&m-m^n-t&^shAn.  s. 
(527)  (530).  Expression  of  i^rvow,  audii 
ble  grief 

LAMENT£R^  U-m^nt'iir.  s.  (98).  H^, 
who  mourns  or  laments. 

Lam&Vtinb,  Idm'm^n-tine.  Ss  (149)*. 
A  fiah  called  a  sea-cow  oc  manatee. 

Lamina,  Um^m^-oi.  s.  Thin  plate, 
one  coat  laid  over  another. 

ffj*  This  word,  from  its  derivation  from  the 
Latin,  and  it^  similar  forn^  to  Staminai. 
may  by  some  be  ipistaken  &r  a  plural,  as 
Stamina  is  often  for  a  singular;  but  it 
must  be  observed  that  taviina  is  a  noun^ 
sin^^uhr  of  the  first  decleasion;  and  tlij^t 
if  we  speak  learnedly,  we  ouffht  to  fbrn^ 
this  plural  b^'/aoiin^r;  but  that  irwedescend* 
to  plain  £ng]iah,  it  ought  to  be  Laminat. 
-^See  Animalcule  and  St  ami  ha. 

Lassjxated,  Um^m^-n^-t^ . ».  Flated; 
used  of  such  bodies  whose  contexture, 
discovers  such  a.  disposition  as  that  of 
pUtes  l^ipg  OV9  one  another.. 

To  Lamm,  Itev.  v.  a^  To  beat.seundljr 

witli  a  cudgel.  A  low  word, 
Lammas,  Uiim'm4s*  s,  (88).   The  firsv 
'    of  August* 
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man  title  of  domiiupn. 
I^KDiiHQj  14nd'Jng.  (440), 


tiAHTy  I4mp.  8.  A  light  made  w;th 
oil  and  a  wickf  that  which  contains  the 
oil  and  wick;  in  poetical  language,  real 
or  metaphorical  light. 

IL.AMPAS8,  Wm'pfc.«.  Alumpof  flesh, 
about  the  bigness  6f  a  nut,  in  the  roof  of 
a  horse's  mouth. 

Lampblack,  IdmpWk.  s.  It  is  made 
by  holding  a  torch  under  tlie  bottom  of  a 
bason,  and  as  it  is  furred  strike  it  with  a 
feather  into  some  sheU.    , 

Lampoojj,  ldm^p66n'.  s.  A  personal 
satire,  abuse,  censure,  written  not  to  re- 
form but  to  vex. 

To  Lampoon,  I*in-|)66n'*  -v.  a*  To 
abuse  with  personal  satire. 

Lampoonxe,  Jim-pWn'^tir.  8,  (98).  A 
scribbler  of  personal  satire. 

Lampret,  llbi'prA.  B.    A  fcW  of  c^el, 

Lampron,  Mjn'prdn.  s,  (166).  Akiiid 
o^  sea  fish ;  a  long  eel. 

Lanc?^  I4nse.  s.  (r«)  (79),  A  long 
spear. 

Jo  Lancx,  Wnse,  v.  a.  To  pierce,  to 
cut;  to  open  chirurj^cally,  to  cut  in  order 
to  a  cure. 

Lakcxt,  Ito'slt.  8.  (99).  A  »mall 
pckinted  chirurgical  instruraept. 

To  Lanch,  lansh-  v*  a.  This  word, 
says  Dr.  Johnson,  ia  too  often  written 
Launch,  and  is  only  a  vocal  corruption  pf 
lance.  To  dart^  to  cast  as  a  lance. 

Lancikatioh,  t^TS^Hii^'shdn.  s. 
Tearing,,  laceration. 

To  Lanpinate,  liofsi'jiite.  v.  a. 
(91).    To  tear,  to  rend. 

JLand,  I4nd.  «•  A  country ;  a  region, 
distinct  from  other  coimtries;  earth,  dis- 
tinct  from  water;  ground,  surface  of  the 
place ;  an  estate  real  fnd  imnioveable; 
nation,  people. 

To  Land,  Wnd.  vi  a.  T9  set  on  shore. 

To  Land,  lind.  v.  n.  To  come  on 
shore.  * 

Land-forces,  14ndT6r-S(Sz.  s.  Powers 
not  naval,  soldiers  that  serve  on  land. 

Landed,  lan^dd.  a-  Having  a  for- 
tune in  land. 

Landpall,  14nd'fliU.  s.  (406).  A  sud- 
den translation  of  property  In  land  by  the 
death  of  a  rich  man. 

Landplood,  Itod'fi^d.  s.    Inundation. 

Landholder,  land^h61-d(ir.  s.     Oiie 

whose  fortune  is  inland. 
Landjobber,  l^d'j6b-b^.   s-    One 
who  btiys  and  wlU  land  fur  otlier  men.. 
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Landing-place,  Idnd'lng-pl&se. 

The  top  of  stairs. 
Lanjpladt,  Jia'lMd.  s.    A  wqsw^ 

who  has  tenants  holding  from  her;  ^e 

mistress  of  an  inn. 
Landless,  U^id^s.  a.    W|tlVD\it |)ip« 

perty,  without  fortune. 

LANDLpcKED,  l$nd16kt.  a.  (3id]i 
Shut  in,  or  enclosed  with  land 

Landloper^  itodl&^pikr.  s.  (9£).  A 
iandman;  a  term  of  tepsroach  used  by 
seamen,  of  those  who  pass  their  lives  on 
^i^hore, 

flCJ*  This  word  is  improved  by  seamen  into 
the  more  ifltelligible  word  Laiid-iuhber^ 

Landlord,  i^ndT^iici.  s.  (SS),  One 
who  owns  land  or  houses;  the  master  of 
an  inn. 

Landmark,  l^^'m&rk.  s.  Anything' 
Jlet  up  to  prcserxe  boimdarics. 

Landscape,  Idnd'sk^pe.  s.  A  region, 
tiie  prospect  of  a  country;  a  picture  re- 
presenting an  extent  of  space,  with  the 
various  objects  in  it. 

Land-tax,  Idnd-taks.  s.  Tsuc  laid  .up- 
on land  and  houses. 

Land-waiter,  J^n<J'wi-tur.  &.  An 
officer  of  the  customs,  who  is  to  watch 
what  goods  are  landed 

Land.ward,  lindV^rd.  ad.  (88).  To- 
wards  the  land. 

Lane,  line,  s.  (35).  A  narrow  way 
between  hedges;  a  narrow  street,  vi  al- 
ley ;  a  passage  between  men  standuig-  on 
each  side. 

Laneret,  lan^nir-dt.  s.  A  little 
hawk. 

Langvaoe,  l^g'gf^^ldje.  s.  (331) 
(90).  Human  speech;  the  tongue  of 
one  nation  as  distinct  from  others;  st^ie, 
manner  of  expression. 

Languagep,  lang'gwldjU  a.  (35^). 
Having  various  languages. 

Language-master,  llng'gwldje- 
m^s-ti^r.  s.  A  teacher  of  lan- 
guages. 

Languid,  Idng'gwid.  a. (540).  Faint, 
weak,  feeble;  dull,  heartless. 

Languidly,  lan^  gwid-J^.  ad.  Weak- 
ly, feebly. 

Languid  NESS,  Idng'gf^ld-n^.  s, 
Weakness,  feebleness. 

To  Languish,  lung'gwlsh.  y.  n. 
(340).    To  grow  feclilc,  to  pine  awa}  , 
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to  lc9e  strengths  to  be  no  lon^fcr  yigpr- 
Otts  in  motion ;  to  sink  orpine  under «or- 
to  look  witk  8of^neaB  or  teDdemestu 
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Languish,  Wng'gwUh. 
peaEance. 

Lanouishingly,  lang'gwish-lng-l^. 
n4.  Weekly,  fe«bly,  wKh  feeble  softness ; 
dullv,  teiously. 

Laxguibhmsnt,  la^gwiah-nitot.  a. 
State  of  pining;  Boflness  of  mien. 

J.ANG.UOB,  Ung'gW^.  3.  (166)  (344). 
A  faintness,  which  may  ariic  from  want 
or  decay  of  apjrits. 

To  Lani ATE,  lA'n^-4te.  v.  a.  (91)-  To 
tear  i^  piecea»  to  rend,  to  lace^i4tC' 

l.ANiFicK,lin'6-fte.  8.  (142).  Woollen 
manufacture. 

LAi«G«Rous,tt-»ld'j6r-fa.  a,  Beariag 
wooL 

Lank,  I4ngk.  a.  (408).  Loose,  not 
filled  up,  not  etiffeued  out,  not  fat  |.  faint, 
languid. 

Lankness,  Itogk'ftis.  s.  Want  of 
pkiropnesii. 

Lanker,  Itn'ofir.  ^.  (98).  A  species 
ofhawk. 

LAMsquEKETji&i'skdn-nit.s.  A  com- 
mon foot  sqUier ;  a  game  of  cards. 

flCJ*  This  word,  as  ajg^ame  at  cards,  is  alter- 
ed by  the  Tulgar  mto  Lamhtkitmet.  This 
is  somediingy  at  least,  which  they  under- 
stand ;  and  this  veiy  intelligibility  con- 
suls tlkan  in  the  corTuptioii.*-<-See  As- 

FARAGUS. 

Lantrbn,  Ite'tfim.  s.  (98)  (418).  A 
transparent  case  fox  a  Cflndle ;  a  light- 
house, » lig^  hung  out  to  guide  smps. 

03*  This  word,  says  pr.  Johnson,  by  mis- 
take ia  often  written  Lanthom.  The 
cause  of  this  mistake  is  easy ;  transparent 
cases  for  candlea  wei-e  generally  made 
of  horn ;  and  this  was  suniiE^nt  to  per- 
suade t])08e  who  knew  nothing  of  the 
derivation  of  the  word  from  the  Latin 
Lmttrnaf  that  this  was  iU  true  etymo- 
logy. — See  Asparagus. 

Lantern-jaws,  lln'tAm-jliwz,  s.  A 
thin  visage. 

Lanuoinods,  Ii-n6'jlnv6s.  a.  (314). 
Downy,  covered  with  soft  hair. 

I^AP,  l^p-  s.  The  loose  part  of  a  gar- 
ment, which  may  be  doubled  at  pleasure  r 
tlie  part  of  the  clothes  that  is  spread 
horizontally  over  the  knees;  the  part 
formed  by  the  knpes.  in  a.  sitting  pos- 
ture. 

To  Lap,  I4p.  v.  a.  To  wrap  or  twist 
pound  a^iy  thing;  to  involve  in  any  thing. 


To  Lap,  lip.  v.  n.    To  be  spread  or 

twisted  over  any  thing. 
To  Lap,  lip.  v.  n.    To  feed  by  quick 

repeated  motion  of  the  tongue. 
To  Lap,  lip.  v.  a.    To  fick  up« 
Lapdog,  lipM6g.  8.    A   little   dog« 

fondled  by.  ladies  in  the  lap. 
LAPFui.,iip'ftil.  8.  (406).  As  much  as 

can  be  contained  in  the  Up. 

Lapxciok,  lip^i-slde.  s.    A  stone-cut- 
ter. 

Lapidart,  Wp'^-dir-^.  s.    One  wh« 
deals  in  stones  or  gems. 

k>A^AfA    y,  a.     To 


To  Lapibate,  lip'^-dite. 

stone,  to  kill  by  stoning. 
Lapidajiok,     lip-6-di'shftn.    s.    A  . 

stoning. 

Lapibeous,  li-pid'A-6s.  a.  Stony,  of 
tl)e  nature  of  stone. 

Lapioescence,  lip-^-d^s'stose.  s. 
(510).  Stony  concretion. 

LAPii>EscENT,lip-^-d6s'sint.a.  Grow- 
ing or  turning  to  stone.  - 

LAPinmeK,  lip^-dlfflk.  a.  (509). 
Forming  stones. 

Lapi DiST,  k^i-dist.  s.  A  dealer  in 
stones  or  s%m«. 

Lapis,  li'pls.  s.    A  stone. 

Lapis-lazuli,  lA-pis-lizh'&'li.  s.  A 
stone  of  an  aziare  or  blue  colour. 

Lapper,  Iip'p4r.  s.  (98).  One  who 
wraps  up  ;  one  who  laps  or  licks. 

Lappet>  lip'plt.  s.  (99).  The  parts  of 
a  head  dress  that  hang  loose. 

Lapse^  lipse.  s.  Flow,  fall,  glide; 
petty*  errouTf  small  mistake ;  translation 
of  right  from  one  to  another- 

To  Lapse,  lipse.  v.  n.  To  glide  slowly, 
to  fall  by  demes  ;  to  slip  by  inadver- 
tency  or  mistake;  to  lose  the  proper 
time  i  to  fall  by  the  negligence  of  one 
proprietor  to  another ;  to  fall  from  per- 
fection, truth  or  faith. 

Lapwing,  lip'wing.  s.  A  clamorous 
bird  with  long  wings. 

Lapwork,  lip'wtirk.  s.  Work  in  which 
one  part  is  interchangeably  wrapped 
over  the  other. 

Larroard,  lirlj^rd.  s.  The  left-hand 

side  of  a  ship,  when  you  stand  with  yoiir 

fate  to  the  head- 
Larceny,  Iir's6-n6.  s.   Fetty  th^ft, 
Larch,  lirtsh.  s.  (352).    A  tree  of 

the  fir  kind  which  drops  its  leaves  ia 

winter. 
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Lard,  lird.  s.  (81). 
swine ;  bacon,  the  fleah  of  swine. 

To  Lard,  lird.  v-  a.  To  stuff  with 
bacon;  to  fatten ;  to  mix  withsomctliing 
else  by  way  of  improvement. 

Lardbh,  lir'dAr.  s.  (98).  The  room 
>»rh^re  meat  is  kept  or  salted. 

Larderer?  l^r'di^r-il^r.  8.  One  who  l^us 
the  charge  of  the  larder. 

Largs,  lardie.  a.  Big,  bulky ;  wide, 
extensive;  liberal,  abundant,  plentiful; 
ec^ious,  difi\ise ;  at  large,  without  re- 
straint, difluaely. 

Largely,  14rd]e'W.  ad.  Widely,  ex- 
tensively; copiously,  diffusely;  liberally, 
bounteously ;  abundantly. 

Largeness,  l^rdje'nSs.  s.  Bigness, 
greatness,  extension,  wideness. 

Largess,  lir'jfo.  s.  A  present,  a  gifit, 
a  bounty. 

Laroition,  lir-jish'^.  s.  The  act  of 
giving. 

Lark,  liLrk.  s.   A  small  singing-bird. 

Larker,  lirk'C^r.  s.  (98).  A  catcher 
of  larks. 

Larkspur,  lirk'sp^ir.  s.   A  plant. 

LAR.VATED,  UrV4-tM.  a.    Masked* 

Larum,  lAr^rdm.  a.  (8 1 ).  Alarm ;  noise 
noting  danger. 

Lartngotomt,     l&r-ln-g6t'&-m^.    s. 
'  (518).  An  operation  where  the  fore-part 
of  the  larynx  is  divided  to  assist  respira- 
tion, during  large  tumour9  upon  the  up- 
per parts,  as  in  a  quinsey. 

Larynx,  l&Vlnks.  s.  The  wmdpipe» 
the  trachea. 

Lascivient,  Id-fllv'v^-^nt.  a.  (542). 
Frolicksome,  wantoning. 

(lASCivious,  lA-aiVvi-As.  a.  (542). 
Lewd,  lustful ;  wanton,  aof^,  luxurious. 

Lasciyiouskess,  Id-slv^Y^-ds-nte.  s. 
Wantonness,  looseness. 

Lasciviously,  li-siv'vi-As-W.  ad. 
Lewdly^  wantonly,  loosely. 

Lash,  lish.  s.  A  stroke  with  any  thing 
pliant  and  tough ;  the  thon^  or  point  of 
the  whip;  a  leash,  or  string  m  which  an 
animal  is  held;  a  stroke  ofsatirc,  a  sar- 
casm. 

To  Lash,  Idsh.  v-  a.  To  strike  with 
any  thing  pliant,  to  scourge ;  to  move " 
with  a  sudden  spring  or  jerk;  to. beat,  to 
strike  with  a  sharp,  sound ;  to  scourge 
with  satire ;  to  tie  any  thing  down  to  the 
side  or  mast  of  a  ship. 

fp  Lash,  14sh.  v.  n.  Ta  ply  the 
whip.. 


.F4te,  fir,  f&ll,  fit;— md,  m£t;*^iDe,  pin;*^— 

The  grease  of  [Lasher,  lAsh'Ar.  s.  (98).  One  that 
whips  or  lashes. 

Lass,  lis.  s.  (79).  A  ^,  a  maid,  a 
young  woman. 

Lassitude,  lis's£4&de.  s.  Weariness*, 
fatigue. 

Lasslorn,  lis^6m.  a  Forsaken  by  his 
mistress. — See  ForlohlV- 

LasT)  list.  a.  (79).  Latest,  that  which 
follows  all  the  rest  in  time ;  hindmost,, 
which  follows  in  order  of  place;  next  be- 
fore the  present,  as  Last  week ;  utmost ; 
at  Last,  in  conclusion,  at  the  end;  The 
Last,  the  end. 

Last,  list.  ad.  The  last  time,  the 
time  next  before  the  present :  in  conclu- 
sion. 

To  Last,  list.  v.  n.  To  endure,  ta 
continue. 

Last,  list.-  s.  The  mould  on  which 
shoes  are  formed;  a  load»  a  certain 
weight  or  measure. 

Last  AGE,  lis'tidje.  s.  (90).  Custom 
paid  for  freightage;  the  ballast  of  a 
ship. 

Lasting,  lis^bg.  Particip.  a.  (410). 
Continuing,  duiable;  of  long  continu- 
ance, perpetual. 

Lastingly,  lis'thig-1^.  ad.    Perpetu-^ 

ally. 
Lasting  NESS,  list%g-n^.  s.   Dura* 

bleness;  continuance. 
Lastly,  list'16.  ad.  In  the  last  place  ; 

in  the  conclusion,  at  last 
Latch,  litsh.  a.    A  cat(^  at  a  door 

moved  by  a  4lring  or  handle. 
To  Latch,  litsh.  v.  a.  To  fiuten  with 

a  latch  ;  to  fasten,  to  close. 
Latches,  litsh'dz*  s.  Latches  or  las- 

kets,  in  a  ship,  are  loops  made  by  smaU 

ropes. 
Latchbt,  litsh'^t.  s.  (99).  The  string 

that  fastens  the  shoe. 
Late,  lite.  a.  Contrary  to  early,  slow^ 

tardy,  long  delayed  ;  last  in  any  place, 

office,  or  character;  the  deceased ;  far 

in  the  day  or  night 
Late,  lite.  ad.   After  long  delays,  af-^ 

ter  a  long  time;  in  a  latter  season ;  lately^ 

not  long  ago  ;  far  in  the  day  or  night  ' 

LatsDj  li^tSd.  a.    Belated,  surprised' 

by  the  night 
Lately,  lite'ld.  ad.    Not  loAg  ago. 

Lateness,  lite'nds.  s.  Time  fiir  ad- 
vanced. 

Latent,  li\^nt.  a.  Hidden,  ol&ceal^ 
ed,  secret 
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1L»ATS&AL,  ldt't£r4l.  a.  Growing  out 
on  the  side^  belonj^n^to  the  side;  placed 
or  acting  in  a  direction  perpendicular  to 
a  horizontal  line. 

Laterality,  Idt-t^r-dl'^-^fi.  s.  The 
quality  of  havinjj^  distinct  aides. 

Laterally,  Idt'tSr-IW.  s.  By  the 
aide,  sidewise. 

LATEWARD,lite'wlLfd.ad.(88).  Some- 
what late. 

I*ATH,  liM.  a.  (78).  A  «mall  long 
piece  of  wood  used  to  support  the  tiles 
of  houses. 

To  Lath,  14/A.  v.  a.  To  fit  up  with 
laths. 

Lathk^  Uthc.  8.  The  tool  of  a  turner, 
by  which  he  turns  about  his  matter  so  as 
to  shape  it  by  the  chissel. 

To  Lather,  IdTH'Ar.  v.  n.    To  form 

«  foam. 
To  Lather,  l^TH'dr.  v.  a.    To  cover 

with  ibam  of  water  and  soap. 
Lather,  Hth'At.  s.  (98).    A  foam 

or  froth  made  commonly  by  beating  soap 

with  water- 
Latin,  Ut'tln,  a.  (159).  Written  or 

spoken  in  the  language  of  the  old  Ro- 
mans. 
Latinism,  lit'tln-lzm.  s.     A  Ladn 

idiom;  a  mode  of  speech  peculiar  to  the 

Latin. 
Latinist^  l&t'tin-ist.  s.    One  skilled 

in  Latin. 
Latinity,  l4-tin'n6-ti.  a.   The  Latin 

tongue. 
To  Latinize,  Ife'tin-iz^.  v.  n.    To 

use  words  or  phrases  borrowed  from  the 

Latin. 
To  Latinize,  Idt'dn-ize.  y.  a.    To 

giTe  names  a  Latin  termination,  to  make 

them  Latin. 
Latish,  Ute'ish.  a.  Somewhat  late. 
Latirostrous,      U-t6-r6s'tnis.      a. 

Broad-beaked. 
Latit ANC  Y,  lit'td-t^^.  4.  The  state 

of  lying  hid. 
Latitant,  14t'tA-tAnt.  a-    Concealed, 

lying  hid. 
L.ATITATION,  14t-i-ti'shdn.  8.      The 

state  of  lying  concealed* 
Latitude,   14t't^^We.  s.     Breadth, 

width;  room,  space,    xtent;  the  extent  of 
-the  earth  or  heavens,  reckoned  from  the 

equator;  a  particular  degree  reckoned 

from  the  equator;  imrestrained  accepta- 
tion; freedom  from  settled  rules,  laxity; 

•extent^  jjiftoion. 


b411;~^il;-^p6{ind;— -/Ain,  THia. 

Latitudinarian,  lit-^-til-dA»nA'p^- 
dn.s.  One  who  allows  himself  great 
liberties  in  religious  matters.  , 

Latitudinarian,  lit-^-t(k-<ld-n&'r&- 
^.  a.  Not  restrained  or  condned  by- 
religion. 

Latrant,  l&'trint.  a.    Barking. 

Latri a,  li'tr^-d.  s.  (92).  The  highest 
kind  of  worship,  as  distinguished  from 
Dulia. 

jj'  This  word,  by  being  derived  from  the 
Greek  A«rpiM,  is  pronounced  by  John- 
son, and  after  him  by  Ash,  with  the  ac- 
cent on  the  penultimate  syllable;  both  of 
them  had  forgot  their  Greek  in  the  word 
DuUa,  (sec  the  Appendix),  which  they 
accent  on  the  antepenultimate,  thoughde- 
rived  from  9«Xi««.  One  of  these  modes 
of  accentuation  roust  be  wrong;  and  my 
opinion  is,  that,  as  these  words  are  ap- 
pellatives, we  should  adopt  that  accent 
which  Dr.  Johnson  did  when  the  Greek 
was  out  of  his  head;  that  is,  the  antepe- 
nuUimate.—See  Cyclopedia. 

Latten,  lit'tto.  8.  (99)  (103);  Brass, 
a  mixture  of  copper  and  calaminaria 
stone. 

Latter,  Idt'tftr.  a.  (98).  Happening 
after  something  else ;  modern,  lately 
done  or  past;  mentioned  last  of  two. 

Latterly,  14t't6r-W.  ad.  C557).  Of 
late. 

Lattice,  Ut'tis.  s-  (140)  (142).  A 
window  made  up  with  a  kind  of  net  works 
a  window  made  with  sticks  or  irons  cross- 
ing each  other  at  small  distances. 

To  Lattice,  Idt'tls.  ▼.  a.  To  mark 
with  cross  parts  like  a  lattice. 

Lavation,  li-v4'8hAn.  s.  The  act  of 
washing. 

Lavatory,  14Vv4-tAr-^.  s.  (512).  A 
wash;  something  in  which  parts  ^ueia^d 
are  washed. 

Sy  For  the  o,  see  Dombstick. 

Laud,  Ikwd.  s.  (213).  Praise,  honour 
paid,  celebration;  that  part  of  divine 
worship  which  consists  in  praise. 

To  Laud,  \kwd.  v.  a.  To  praise,  to 
celebrate.       '  I 

Laudable,  liw'd4-bl.a.(405).  Praise-  I 
worthy,  commendable;  healthy,  salubri-  { 
ous. 

Laudableness,  l&w'da-bl-n^s.  s. 
Praise-worthiness. 

Laudably,  liw'da-bli.  ad.  In  a  man- 
ner deservine  praise. 

Laudanum,  lod'di-niini.  s.  (2 1 7),  A 
soporifick  tincture. 
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|-7»  (559).~Fite,  fir,  fill,  fit;~mi,  ma;— pbc,  pin;— 
wash. 


To  Lave,  live.  v.  a.  To  wash,  to 
bathe;  toUde,  to  draw  ont. 

To  Lave,  live.  v.  n.  To  ch«igc  the 
direction  often  in  a  coywc. 

Lavekdek,  liv'vto-dir.  s.  (9&)-  The 
name  of  a  plant. 

Laver,  li'vdr.  ».  C^).  A  washing 
vessel.  ,       ^    _. 

To  Laxjgh,  lif.  v.  n.  (215)  (391).  To 
make  that  noise  which  sudden  merriThcnt 
excites;  in  poetry,  to  appear  gay,  fevour- 
able,  pleaaant,  or  fertile;  To  feugh  at,  to 
treat  with  contempt,  to  ridicule. 

To  Laugh,  Iftf.  v.  a.  To  deride,  to 
scorn.  , 

Laugh,  lif.  s.  The  convulsion  caused 
by  merriment;  an  inarticulate  expression 
o?  sudden  merriment. 

Laughable,  lif'i-H.  a.  (405).  Such 
as  may  properly  excite  laughter. 

Laugher,  lirOi--  s.  (98).  A  man  fond 
of  merrimenjt. 

Laughikgly,  lif'ing-l^.  ad.  In  a  mer- 
ry way,  merrily. 

Laughingstock,  lif'lng-stSk.  8.  A 
butt,  an  object  of  ridicule. 

Lauohtbr,  lif  t&r.  s.  (98).  Convul- 
sive merriment;  an  inarticulate  expres- 
sion of  sudden  merriment. 

Lavish,  liv'ish.  a.  Prodigal,  waste- 
ful, indiscreetly  liberal;  scattered  in 
waste;  profuse;  wild,  unrestrained. 

To  Lavish,  lavish,  v.  a.  To  scatter 
with  profusion. 

LAVisHER,liv'ish-6r.  s,  (98). 
•digal;  a  profuse  man. 

Lavishly,  liv1sh-16 


prodigally. 

Lavishmejtt,  Uvlsh-mdnt.  ?  ^    p^^^ 
Lavishness,  liVlsh-nfis.       J 

difpality,  profusion. 
To  Launch,  Unsh.  v.  n.  (214).    To 

force  into  the  sea;  to  rove  at  large;  to 

expaitiate.— See  Lanch. 
To  Launch,  linsh.  v.  a.  (352).     To 

push  to  sea;  to  dart  from  the  hand. 
Laund,  Ikwnd.  s.    A  plain  extended 

between  woods;  now  more  frequently 

written  LoKin, 
Laundress,  l&n'drds.  s.  (214).  A  wo- 
man  whose    employment   is   to  wash 

clothes. 
Laundry,  l&n'dr^.  s.    The  room  in 

which  clothes  are  washed ;  the  act  or 

sUte  of  washing. 
Lavolya,  li-v6M.  s.   An  old  dance, 

in  which  was  much  turning  and  much 

ci^riog. 


Laureate,  l&Vp&*4te.  ».  (^1).  Dcck» 
ed  or  invested  with  kurei 

Laureation^  Iftw-rt-ATshfin.  s.  It 
denotes,  in  the  Scottish  universities,  the 
act  or  state  of  having  decrees  conferred. 

Laurbl,  lor'riL  s.  (99)  (2ir)v  A  tree, 
caUed  also  the  cherry-bay. 

LAURiiiiED,  I6r'rird.  a.(359).  Crown* 
ed  or  decorated  withlamrel. 

Law,  Unv.  s.  A  rale  of  actiDn;  ade** 
cree,  edict,  statute,  or  custom^  pufaiick- 
ly  established;  judicial  process;  conform- 
ity to  law,  any  thing  htwful;  an  establish- 
ed and  constant  mode  of  process. 

Lawtui,,  J&w'flil.  a.  (406).  Agreeable 
to  law;  conformable  to  law. 

Lawfully,  liw'fftl^.  ad.  LegaUf, 
agrreeably  to  law. 

Lawfulness,  IkVfCd-nds.  s.  Legaliljt 
sUlowance  of  law. 

Lawgiver,  liw'glv-dr.  s.  (98).  Legis- 
lator, one  that  makes  lai». 

Lawgivxko,  liVglv-teg.  a.  Legisla- 
tive. . 

Lawlmsj  liw'Ite.  a.^  Unrestrained  by 
any  law,  not  subject  to  law;  contraiy  to 
law,  illegal. 

Lawlessly^  lltrWlds-ld.  ad.  la  a  nlan* 
ner  contrary  to  law. 

Lawmaker,  l&w'm4-kiir.  s.  One  who 
tiiakes  laws,  a  lawgiver. 
.  Lawn,  iSWn.  s.  An  open  space  between 
A  nm  I     ^^**^?  fi**^  linen,  remarkaUe  fbr  being 
A  pro- I     i^edin  the  sleeves  of  bishops. 

ad.    Profusely,   Lawsuit,  Ikw'sftte.  s.    A  process  in 


law,  a  litigation. 

Lawyer,  liw'y&r.  s.  (98).  PioSsssor 
of  law,  advocate,  pleader. 

Lax,  liks.  a.  Loose^  not  confined^  not 
closely  joined;  vague,  not  rigidiy  exact  i 
loose  in  body,  so  as  to  go  frequestly  to 
stool ;  slack,  not  tense. 

Lax,1Mcs.s.  a  looseness,  a  diarrhoea. 

Laxation,  I4k-si'shftn.  s.  The  act  of 
loosening  or  slackening ;  the  state  of  be- 
ing loosened  or  slackened. 
1.AXATIVE,  lAk8'4dv.  a-  (513).  Having 
the  power  to  ease  eostiveneas. 

Laxative,  l&ks'd-tlv.  s.  A  medicine 
slightly  purgative. 

LAXATiVENESS,iaks'a-tlv-n^s.  s;  Pow- 
er of  easing  costiveness. 

Laxity,  Uks'A-t^.  s.  Not  compres- 
sion, not  close  cohesion ;  contrariety  to 
rigoctms  precision ;  loosencss,notcosuve- 
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nets,  slackness,  contrariety  to  tension  ; 

openness,  not  closeness. 
Laxvess,  liks'n^$.    s.     Laxity,   not 

tension,  not  precision,  not  costiveness. 

Lay,  li.  Preterit  of  Lye,  to  rest. 

To  Lat,  li*  V.  a.  To  place  along; 
to  beat  down  corn  or  grass ;  to  keep  from 
rising,  to  settle,  to  stiU ;  to  put,  to  place ; 
to  make  a  bet ;  to  spread  on  a  surface ;  to 
calm,  to  still,  to  quiet,  to  allay ;  to  prohi- 
bit  a  spirit  to  walk ;  to  set  on  the  table  ; 
to  propagate  plants  by  fiting  their  twigs 
in  the  ground  ;  to  wager ;  to  reposit  any 
thing ;  to  bring  forth  eggs  ;  to  apply  with 
violence  ;  to  apply  nearly  ;'  to  impute,  to 
charge ;  to  throw  by  violence ;  to  Lay 
apart,  to  reject,  to  put  by  ;  to  Lay  aside ; 
to  put  away,  not  to  retain  j  to  Lay  before, 
to  expose  to  view,  to  show,  to  display ;  to 
Lay  by,  to  reserve  for  some  future  time, 
to  put  from  one,  to  dismiss ;  to  Lay  down, 
to  deposit  as  a  pledge,  equivalent,  or  sa- 
tisfaction ;  to  quit,  to  resign ;  to  commit 
to  repose ;  to  advance  as  a  proposition ;  to 
Lay  fori  to  attempt  by  ambush  or  insidi- 
ous practices;  to  Lay  forth,  to  diffuse,  to 
expatiate ;  to  place  wUen  dead  in  a  decent 
posture ;  to  lay  hold  of,  to  seize,  to  catch ; 
to  Lay  in,  to  store,  to  treasure ;  to  Lay  on, 
to  apply  with  violence ;  to  Lay  open,  to 
show,  to  expose ;  to  Lay  over,  to  incrust, 
to  cover  ;  to  Lay  out,  to  expend,  to  dis- 
play, to  discover,  to  dispose,  to  plan ;  to 
Lay  out,  with  the  reciprocal  pronoun,  to 
exert;  to  Lay  to,  to  charge  upon,  to  apply 
with  vigour,  to  harass,  to  attack ;  to  Lay 
together,  to  collect,  to  bring  into  one  view ; 
to  Lay  under,  to  subject  to ;  to  Lay  up,  to 
confine, to  store, to  treasure;  to  Lay  upon, 
to  importune,  to  wager  upon. 

To  Lat,  \k.  v.  n.  To  bring  eggs,  to 
contrive  ;  to  Lay  about,  to  strike  on  all 
sides;  to  Lay  at,  to  strike^  to  endeavour 
to  strike;  to  Lay  in  for,  to  make  overtures 
of  oblique  invitation  ;  to  Lay  on,  to  strike, 
to  beat ;  to  act  with  vehemence ;  to  Lay 
out^to  take  measures. 

Lat,  l^.  s.  A  row,  a  stratum ;  a  wager. 

Lat,  U.  8.  Grassy  ground,  meadow, 
ground  unploughed. 

LfAT,  Ml.  s.  a  song, 

I^at,  li.  a.  Not  clerical;  regarding 
or  belongingtot&e  people  as  distinct  from 
the  clergy. 

Later,  Id'dr.  s.  (9a).  A  stratum,  or 
row;  abed;  one  body  spread  overanother; 
a  sprig  of  a  plant ;  a  hen  that  lays  eggs. 

J^ATMAN,  U'min.  s.  (88).  One  of  the 
people  distinct  from  the  clergy;  m%  image 


b(ill$«-4il;«-pdfind;— />&in,  this. 

used  by  painters  to  form  attitude»  and 
hang  drapeiyupon. 

Lazai,  i&'zar.  s.  (418).  One  de- 
formed and  nauseous  with  filthy  and  pes- 
tilential diseases. ' 

Lazar-house,  ld'zar-h6usc- 

Lazaretto,  Ia-z4r-r^t't6. 
house  for  tlie  reception  of  the  diseased, 
an  hospital. 

Lazarwort,  U'z5r-wiirt.  s.  A  plant. 

Lazily,  U'a^-1^.  ad.  Idly,  sluggishly, 
hca^^ly. 

Laziness,  U'z^-n^s.  s.  Idleness, 
sliigj:(is}me99. 

Lazing,  U'zlng.  a.  (410).  Sluggish, 
idle. 

Lazuli,  14zh'6-li.  s.  The  ground  of 
this  stone  is  blue,  variegated  witli  ycllo^r 
and  white. 

Lazy,  Wi^.  a.  Idle,  sluggish,  un^ 
wilting  to  work ;  slow,  tedious. 

Lea,  M.  s.  (227).  Ground  enclosed, 
not  open. 

Lead,  l^d.  s.  (234).  A  soft  heavy 
metal;  in  the  plural,  flat  roof  to  walk  on. 

To  Lead,  1M.  v.  a.  To  fit  with 
lead  in  any  manner. 

To  Lead,  IMe.  v.  a.  Preter.  Led. 
To  g^ide  by  the  hand  ;  to  conduct  to  any 
place ;  to  conduct  as  head  or  commander; 
to  introduce  by  going  first ;  to  guide,  to 
show  the  metiiod  of  attaining ;  to  draw, 
to  entice,  to  allure ;  to  induce,  to  prevail 
on  by  pleasing  motives ;  to  pass,  to  spend 
in  any  certain  manner. 

To  Lead,  IMe.  v.  n.  (227).  To  con- 
duct  as  a  commander ;  to  show  the  way 
by  going  first. 

Lead,  lede.  s.  Guidance,  first  place. 

Leaden,  IM'd'n.  a.  (103)  (234).  Made 
of  lead;  heavy,  dull. 

Leader,  Wdtir.  s.  (98).  One  th^t 
leads  or  conducts  ;  captain,  commander ; 
one  who  goes  ftpst ;  one  at  the  head  of  any 
party  or  faction. 

Leading,  l^'dlng.  part.  a.  (410).  Prin- 
cipal. 

LEADitiG-sTRiNGS,  l^'diDg-stringz.  s. 
Strings  by  which  children,  when  they 
learn  to  walk,  are  held  from  falling. 

Leadwort,  Idd'wto.   a.  (234).     A 

plant. 
LEAF,16fe.  s.  (227).  The  green  de- 
ciduous parts  of  plants  and  flowcra;  a 
part  of  a  book,  contaming  two  pages  ;  one 
side  of  a  double  door  ;  any  thing  foliated, 
or  thinly  beaten. 
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ay  (559).— Fite,  fir,  fMl,  fat;— m^  miU-^incy  pin;— 
To  Leaf,  l^fe.  v.n.  To  bring  leaves; 
Naked    of 


to  bear  leaves. 

Leafless,    Wfe'l^s. 
leaves. 

Leafy,  l^'fife.  a.  Full  of  leaves. 

League,  1^6g.  s.  (227).  A  confede- 
racy, a  combination. 

To  League,  U^g.  v.  n.  To  unite, 
to  confederate. 

League,  l^^g.  s.  A  measure  of  length, 
containing  three  miles. 

Leagued,  lA^g'd.  a.  (359).  Confede- 
rated. 

Leaguer,  li'gftr.  s.  (98).  Siege,  in- 
vestment of  a  town. 

Leak,  l^ke.  s.  (227).  A  breach  or 
hole  which  lets  in  water. 

To  Leak,  l^ke.  v.  n.  To  let  water 
in  or  out ;  to  drop  through  a  breach. 

Leakage,  Idj'kidje.  s.  (90).  Allow- 
Bjvce  made  for  accidental  loss  in  liquid 
measures. 

Leaky,  16'k^.  a.  Battered  or  pierced, 
so  as  to  let  water  in  or  out  j  loquacious, 
not  close. 

To  Lean,  l^ne.  v.  n.  (227)  (238). 
Preter.  Leaned  or  Leant  To  incline 
against,  to  rest  against ;  to  tend  towards ; 
to  be  in  a  bending  posture. 

Lean,  lifene.  a.'  (227).  Not  fet,  mea- 
j^e,  wanting  flesh ;  not  unctuous,  thin, 
hungry ;  low,  poor,  in  opposition  to  great 
or  rich. 

Lean,  16ne.  s.  The  part  of  flesh 
which  consists  of  the  muscle  without  the 
fat. 

Leanly,  l^ncl^.  ad.  Meagerly,  with- 
out plumpness. 

Leanness,  l^ne'n^s.  s.  Extenuation 
of  body,  want  of  flesh,  meagemess  ;  want 
of  bulk. 

To  Leap,  lepe.  v.  n.  (239).  To  jump, 
to  move  upward  or  progressively  without 
change  of  the  feet;  to  rush  with  vehe- 
mence ;  to  bound,  to  spring ;  to  fly,  to 
start. 

(Jj*  The  past  time  (367)  of  this  verb  is  ge- 
nerally heard  wiUi  the  diphthong  shoil ; 
and  if  so,  it  ought  to  be  spelled  ieapt, 
rhvming  with  Jtept.  See  Principles,  No. 
369.  Dr.  Kenrick,  Mr.  Scott,  W.  John- 
ston, Mr.  Perry,  Mr.  Barclay,  Mr.  Nares, 
Mr.  Smith,  and  Mr.  Elphinston  pronounce 
the  diphthong  in  the  present  tense  of  this 
word  long,  as  I  have  done  ;  and  Mr.  El- 
phinston and  Mr.  Nares  make  it  short  in 
the  preterit  and  participle.  Mr.  Sheridan 
alone  makes  the  present  tense  shorty 


which,  if  I  rccottect  juatly,  is  a  pronun*. 
ciation  peculiar  to  Ireland. 

To  Leap,  16pc.  v.  a.  To  pass  over  or 
into  by  leaping ;  to  compress,  as  beasts. 

Leap,  16pe.  s.  Bound,  jump,  act  of 
leaping;  space  passed  by  leaping;  suddea 
transition;  an  assaultof  ananimaloFprcy; 
embrace  of  aninuds. 

Leap-frog,  l^pe'frog.  s.  A  play  of 
children,  in  which  tliey  imitate  the  }\imp 
of  frogs. 

Leap-year,  lepe'y^re.  s.  Leap-year, 
or  bissextile,  is  eveiy  foiuthyear,  and  s^ 
called  from  its  leaping  a  day  more  that 
year  than  in  a  common  year ;  so  tliat  the 
common  year  hath  three  hundred  and 
sixty-five  days,  but  the  Leap-year  three 
hundred  and  sixty-six ;  and  then  Februa- 
ry hath  twenty -nine  days,  which  in  com- 
mon years  hath  but  twenty-eight. 

To  Learn,  Wm.  v.  a.  (234).  To 
pain  the  knowled^  or  skill  of ;  to  teach  » 
improperly  used  m  this  last  sense. 

To  Leabn,  l&Ti.  V.  n.  To  receive 
instruction  ;  to  improve  by  example- 

Learned,  Wr'nW.  a.  (362).  Versed 
in  science  and  literature;  skilled,  akiliul, 
knowing;  skilled  in  scholastick  know- 
ledge. 

Learnedly,  l^r'nM-16.  ad.  With 
knowledge,  with  skill. 

Learning,  l^r'nlng.  s.  (410).  litera- 
ture, skill  in  languages  or  sciences  s  fdull 
in  any  thhig  good  or  bad. 

Learner,  l^r'nfir.  s.  One  who  is  yet 
in  his  rudiments. 

Leask,  l^se.  s.  (227).  A  conlnict  by 
which,  in  consideration  of  some  payment, 
a  temporary  possession  is  granted  of 
houses  or  lands ;  any  tenure. 

To  Lease,  16se.  v.  a.  To  let  by  lease. 

To  Lease,  l^ze.  v.  n.  (227).  To 
glean,  tp  gather  what  the  harvest-men 
leave. 

Leaser,  l^'z^r.  s.  A  gleaner. 

Leash,  16^sh.  s.  (227).  A  leather 
thong,  by  which  a  falconer  holds  his 
hawk,  or  a  courser  leads  his  greyhound;  a 
band  wherewitli  to  thi  any  thing  in  ge- 
neral. 

To  Leash,  l^^sh.  v.  a.  To  bind,  to 
hold  in  a  string- 

Leash,  l^^sh.  s.  A  brace  and  a  half; 
a  sportsman's  term. 

(O*  Sportsmen,  like  the  professors  of  other 
arts,  often  corrupt  their  technical  terms; 
for  we  frequently  hear  this  word  pronoun- 
ced like  the  ieax  of  a  house.  This  cor- 
ruption, however,  is  not  gone  80  far  as  to 
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lA,  mAve,  ndr,  n4t;^-t&be,  tAb,  bWI; — Ail;— p6iind;— /Mn,  this. 

act  or  practice  of  reading,  perusal ;  % 
magisterial  reprimand. 
To  Lecture,  l^k'tshAre.  v.  a.  To  in- 
struct formally ;  to  instruct  insolently  and 
dogmatically. 
Lectuber,  Mk'tshfir-Ar.  s.    An  in- 
structor, a  teacher  by  way  of  lecture,  a 
preacher  in  a  church  hired  by  the  parislv 
to  assist  the  rector. 
Lectureship,  Ifik'tsh^-shlp.  s.  The 

office  of  a  lecturer. 
Led,.!W.  Part.  prct.  of  Lead. 
Ledge,  l^djc.  s.  A  row,  a  layer,  stra- 
tum ;  a  ridge  rising  above  the  rest ;  any 
prominence  or  rising  part. 
Ledhorse,  lM1i6r8e.  a.    A  sumptex: 

horse. 
Lee,  li*.  8.    Dregs,  sediment,  refuse. 
Sea  term ;  it  is  generally  that  side  which 
is  opposite  to  die  wind,  as  the  Lee-shore 
is  that  the  wind  blows  on. 
Lee,  1^.  a.    Having  tfie  wind  blow- 
ing on  it ;  having  the  wind  directed  to- 
wards it. 
Leech,  l^^trfi.  s.  A  physician,  a  pro- 
fessor of  the  art  of  healing  j  a  kind  of 
small  water  serpent,  which  fastens  on 
animals,  and  sucks  tlie  blood. 
Leech-craft,  l^^tsh'kdlft.  s.  The  art 

of  healing. 
Leek,  Uik.  s.  A  pot  herb. 
Leer,  l^re.  s.    An  oblique  view;  a  la- 
boured cast  of  countenance. 
To  LEERil^re.  v.  n.  To  look  oblique- 
ly, to  look  archly ;  to  look  with  a  forced 
countenance. 
Lees,  UU.  s.    Dregs,  sediment. 
Leet,  liAt.  s.  A  law  day. 
Leeward,  l^V&rd.  a.  (88).  Toward* 

the  wind.'^^ee  Lve. 
Left,  Wft.  Part.  pret.  of  Leave. 
Left,  Wft.  a.  Sinistrous ;  not  on  die 

right  hand. 
Left-handed,  Wft'hInd'W.  a.  Usmg 

tlic  lea  hand  rather  than  the  right. 
Left-handedness,  l^ft'h&nd'M-n^s. 

s.  Habitual  use  of  the  left  hand. 
Leg,  l^g.  8.  The  limb  by  which  ani- 
mals walk,  particularly  that  part  between 
the  knee  and  the  foot  in  men ;  an  act  ot 
obeisance;  that  by  which  any  thing ii* 
supported  on  the  ground ;  as,  the  leg  of 
a  table. 
Legacy,  l^g'a-s6.  s.  I-iCgacy  is  a  par- 
ticidar  thing  given  by  last  will  and  tc&^ 
tament 


make  the  true  mmnd  pedantic,  and  there- 
fore ought  to  be  corrected.— See  Clef. 
Leasing,    W'tlng.    s.    (327)    (410). 

LieSy  falsehood. 
Least,  li^st.  a.  (227).    The  superla- 
tive of  Little.     Little  beyond  others, 
smallest. 
Least,  l^st.  ad.    In  the  lowest  de- 
gree. 
Leather,  l^Tn'Ar.    s.    (98)    (234). 
Dressed  hides  of  animals;  skin,  ironi- 
caUy. 
Leathercoat,  l^H'dr-k6tc.  s.     An 

apple  with  a  rough  rind. 
Leathert,  UTH'fir-*.  a.  Resembling 

leather. 
Leave,  l^ve.  s.  (227).  Grant  of  liber- 
ty,  permission,    allowance;     farewell, 
adieu. 
To  Leave,  Wve.  v.  a.    Pret.   I  left; 
I. have  left.  To  quit,  to  forsake  ;  to  have, 
remaining  at  death ;  to  suffer  to  remain  ; 
to  fix  as  a  token  of  remembrance ;  to  be- 
queath, to  give  as  inheritance ;  to  give 
up,  to  resign;  to  cc4se  to  do,  to  desist 
from ;  to  Leave  off,  to  desist  from,  to 
forbear;  to  forsake;  to  Leave  out^  to 
omit,  to  neglect. 
To  Leave,  live.  v.  n.    To  cease,  to 
desist ;  ^o  Leave  off,  to  desist,  to  stop. 
Leaved,  li^v'd.  a.  (227V   Furnished 
with  foUage ;  made  with  leaves  or  folds. 
Leaves,  l^v'v^n.  s.(l03)  (234).  Fer- 
ment nifsed  with  any  body  to  make  it 
liriit ;  any  mixture  which  makes  a  gene- 
TU  change  in  the  mass. 
To  Leaven,  Wv'vto,  v.  a.     To  fer- 
ment by  something  mixed ;  to  taint,  to 
imbue.'    < 
Leaver,  li'vAr.  s.  (98).    One  who 

deserts  or  forsakes. 
Leaves,  liivE.  s.  The  plural  of  Leaf^ 
Leavings,  liVlngz.  s.  (410).     Rem- 
nant, relicks,  offal. 
Lecher,  Itoh'Ar.  s.  (98.)    A  whore- 
.  master. 
Lecherous,    l^tsh'&r-^s.    a.    Lewd, 

lustful. 
Lecherovsly,      Idtsh'Ar-tis-l^.      ad. 

Lewdly,  lustfully. 
Lechehousness,    ltoh'Ar-{^s-nds.    s* 

Lewdness. 
Lechery,  I^sh'(ir-6.s.  (557).   Lewd- 
ness, lust 
Lection,*  l^k'shAn.   s.    A   reading; 

a  variety  in  copies. 
Lecture,  l^k'tshire.  s.  (461).    A  dis- 
course pronounced  upon  any  subject ;  the  | 
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ICT  (55S>).— F4te,f&r,  f&ll,  fat  ;*-«*,  a^i^^^^fine^  pki;^ 


Legal,  i^'g^.  a.     Done  or  conceived 

according  to  law ;  lawful,  hot  contrary  to 

law- 
Legality,  W-glU'*-t^.  B.  Lawfulness. 
To  Legalize,  16'gal-ize.  v.  a.    To 

autliorize  ;  to  make  lawful. 
Legally,  Wgdl-1^.  ad.   Lawfully,  ac- 
cording to  law. 
Legatary,  l^gi-t&r-6.  s.   One  who 

has  a  legacy  l6ft. 
Legatine,  idg'gd-tbe.  a.  (U9).  Made 

by  a  legate ;  belonging  to  a  legate  of  the 

Roman  see. 
Legate,  l^g'g^te.  s.  (9n.  A  deputy, 

an  ambassador;  a  kind  of  splritusd  am* 

bassador  from  the  Pope. 
CCT  Mr.  Sheridan,  Mr.  Nares,  Mr.  Scott, 

Dr.  Kenrick,  and  Mr.  Perry,  pronounce 

the  first  syllable  of  thia  word  short,  and 

Buchanan  alone  long. 
Legatee,  teg-g4-t6^'.  s.  One  who  has 

a  Icj^acv  left  him. 
Legation,  1^-g^'shdn.  s.  Deputation^ 

commission,  embassy. 
Legator,  ldg-gi-t6r'.  s.  (166).    One 

who  makes  a  will,  and  leaves  legacies. 
(O*  This  word  seems  to  have  the  accent  on 

tlie  last  s>ilable,  the  better  to  distinguish 

it  from  its  correlative  LtgiOee. 

Legend,  16'j^iid.  s.    A  dwonide  op 

register  of  the  lives  of  saints ;  any  me- 
morial or  relation;  an  incredible  unau- 
thentick  narrative  j  any  inscription,  par- 
ticularly  on  medals  or  coins. 
C3*  This  word  is  sometimes  pronounced 
with  tiie  vowel  in  the  first  syllable  short, 
as  if  written  led-jend.  This  has  the  fee- 
ble plea  of  the  Latin  word  Lego  to  pro- 
duce; but  with  what  propriety  can  wc 
make  this  plea  for  a  short  vowel  in  Eng- 
lish, when  we  pronounce  that  very  vowel 
long  in  the  Latin  word  we  derive  it  from  ? 
The  genuine  and  ancient  analogy  of  our 
language,  as  Dr.  Wallis  observes,  is, 
when  a  word  of  two  syllables  has  the  ac- 
cent on  the  firat,  and  the  vowel  is  follow- 
ed by  a  single  consonant,  to  pronounce 
the  voM'el  long.  It  is  thus  we  pronounce 
all  Latin  words  of  this  kind ;  and  in  this 
manner  we  should  certainly  have  pro- 
nounced all  our  English  words,  if  an  af- 
fectation of  following  Latin  quantity  had 
not  disturbed  the  natural  progress  of  pro- 
nunciation. See  Drama.  But  besides 
this  analofp^,  the  word  in  question  Ims 
tlic  authority  of  Mr.  Sheridan,  Mr.  Scott, 
W.  Johnston,  Bailey,  Entick,  Perry,  and 
Buchanan,  on  its  side.  Dr.  Kenrick  and 
Dr.  Ash  arc  the  only  abettore  of  the  short 
sound. 


L£0£)^AfiT,ldd'j^^H[>6.  a.  Pertem^ 
4ng  to  a  legend. 

qO^  As  the  preceding  word  has,  by  the 
clearest  analogy,  the  vowel  in  the  fii-st 
syllable  long,  so  this  word  by  having  the 
accent  higher  than  the  antepenultimate, 

.  has  as  clear  an  analogy  for  having  the 
same  vowel  short  (530)  (535).  This  anat- 
logy,  however,  is  contradicted  by  Dr. 
Ash,  W.  Johnston,  Mr.  Scott,  Entick, 
Buchanan,  and  Perry,  who  make  the 
vowel  e  long,  as  in  Jjegend.  As  Dr.  John- 
son's accentuation  does  not  determine 
the  quantity  of  the  vowel,  his  not  insert- 
ing tliis  word  is,  in  this  'ease,  no  losa ; 
but  Mr.  Sheridan's  omission  of  it  de- 
prives us  of  a  valuable  opinion. 

L£GER,  Idd'jilr.  fl.  (98).  A  leger- 
book,  a  book  that  lies  ia  the  compting- 
house. 

LxoERDEMMN,  Idd-j^r^^-miUie'.  s. 
Slei^t  of  hand,  juggle,  power  of  de- 
ceiving the  eye  by  nimble  motion,  trick. 

Legerity,  tt-jdr'i4^.  s.  Ligfatness^ 
nimbleness. 

L£GG£D,  l^g'd.  a.  (359).  HaTing  legs. 

Legible,  l^d'j6-bl.  s.  ^uch  as  may  be 
read;  apparent,  discoverable- 

Legiblt,  l^d'j^-bl^.  ad.  In  such  a 
manner  as  may  be  i*ead. 

Legion,  Wjiin.  s,  A  body  of  Roman 
soldiers,  consisting  of  abore  6ve  thou- 
sand; a  nulitaiy  roree;  any  great  num- 
ber. 

Legionart,  l^^jdii-Sf-^.  a.  Relalbig- 
to  a  legion;  containing  a  legion;  con- 
taining a  great  indefinite  number. 

To  Legislate,  l£d'jls<Mte.  v.  a.  To 
enact  laws. 

djf  This  word  is  neither  in  Johnson  nor 
Sheridan .  For  the  pronunciation  of  ti^ 
first  syllable,  see  the  fiiilowing  words :     ^ 

Legislati&k,  ldd-jis-14^kdn.  s.  The 
art  of  giving  laws. 

Legislative,  Idd^jl844*tlv.  a.-Giviiig 
laws,  lawgiving. 

Legislator,  l^'jls-l^-tiOr.  s.  (166). 
A  lawgiver,  one  who  makes  laws  rar  any 
community. 

Legislature,  lM'jls-14ot6re.  6.(46 1). 
The  power  tliat  makes  taws. 

03*   Some   respectable   speakers   in   the 

_  House  of  Commons  pronounce  the  t  in 
the  first  syllable  of  this  word  long,  as  if 
written  Letgitlature^  and  think  they  are 
wonderfully  correct  in  doing  so,  because 
the  first  syllable  of  all  Latin  wcx^,  c<»n- 
pounded  of  Lex,  is  long.  They  do  not 
know  that,  in  pronouncing  the  word  in 
this  manner,  they  are  contradicting  on^(»f 
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tlie  el^sren  an^dogies  af  ^die  language ; 
which  IB,  that  the  antepemdthnate,  and 
■econdai^  accent,  shorten  erery  vowel 
they  fatl  upon  ekcept  u,  unless  the^  are 
followed  by  a  diphthong  (534)  (535). 
This  antfdogy  Is  evident  m  a  numerous 
cataldgue  of  words  ending  in  /fy.  where 
the  antepenultinucte  vowel  is  Miort  in 
English,  though  lon^  in  the  Latin  words 
whence  they  are  denved,  tsMrenity,  dmn- 
mt^,  ^ohotity,  &c.  The  same  may  be  ob- 
served of  the  words  dedamoMyf  delibera- 
tive^ &c.  where  the  two  second  syllables 
are  short  in  English  though  long  in  the 
Latin  declamatortM,  deliberativtut,  &c. 
Even  the  words  liberal  and  liberty,  if  pro- 
nounced with  their  first  syllables  long,  as 
in  the  Latin  words  liber aU»  and  liberta*, 
ought  to  be  sounded  lye'beral  sj\diye^berty. 
If,  therefore,  w^e  consider  the  accent  on 
the  first  syllable  of  legislator,  legislature, 
or  legislative,  either  as  primary  or  secon- 
dary', we  find  a  clear  ankogy  for  shorten- 
ing the  vowel ;  nor  can  we  have  the  least 
reason  for  lengthening,  it,  which  will  not 
oblige  VLB  in  the  same  manner  to  lengthen 
the  first  vowel  of  lenitive,  pedagogue,  pa- 
dfication,  and  a  thousand  others.  See 
principles.  No.  530,  535.  Mr.  Sheridan, 
Dr.  Kenrick,  Mr?  Scott,  and  Mr.  Perry, 
mark  the  c  in  the  -first  syllable  of  this 
word  and  its  relatives  short  Vf.  John- 
ston ofily  maiks  them  long.  From  Entiok 
we  can  gather  the  quantity  of  this  vowel 
in  no  word  but  legislate,  where  he  makes 
at  long;  and  Ash,  Bailey,  and  Buchanan, 
do  not  mark  it  either  way.  These  autho- 
rities sufiUciently  show  us  the  general 
current  of  custom;  and  the  analogies 
of  the  language  sufficiently  show  the 
propriety  of  it. 

Legitimacy,  l^-ilt'tS-m&-s^.  s.  La,w- 
fuhiess  of  birth ;  genuineness,  not  spuri- 
ousness. 

Legitimate,  l^-jit't^-mdte.  a.  (91). 
Bom  in  marriage,  la>*'fully  begotten. 

To  L&GiTiMATE,  l^-jlt'ti-mite.  v.  a, 
(91).  To  procure  to  any  the  right  of  le- 
gitimate birth ;  to  make  lawfuL 

LEGimiATBLT,   l^-jlt'^-mite-W.  ad* 

Lawfully,  genuinely. 
Legitimation,    16-jlt-^-mi'shCui.    s. 

Lawful  hirth ;  the  act  of  investing  with 

the  privileges  of  lawful  birth. 

I^EGUM'E,    l^g'gime.         >        ,^Q3x 

Legume)?,  l^-g^i'mto.       $     *  ^       ^' 

Seeds  not  reaped,  but  gathered  b}'  the 

hand,  as,  beans ;  in  general,  all  larger 

seeds;  pulse,— See  Bitumen  andBLAs- 

PHBICOVS. 


Legttminous,  W-gA'm^-nfts.  a.  Be- 
longing to  pudse,  consisting  of  pulse . 

Leibvuable,  1i&'zfariir-&-bl.  a.  Done  stt 
leisure,  not  hurried,  enjoying  leisure. 

Leisurablt,  16'zhur4-bW.  ad.  At 
leisure,  without  tumult  or  hurry. 

Leisure,  Wihhre.  s.  (251).  Freedom 
from  business  or  hurry;  vacancy  of  mind;' 
convenience  of  time. 

^  Mr.  Sheridan,  Mr.  Scott,  Mr.  Pern-, 
Dr.  Kenrick,  and  Mr.  Smith,  pronounce 
the  diphthoncf  in.this  word  longi  and  Mr. 
Nates,  Mr.  Elphhwton,  and  Mr.  Barclay, 
short.  The  first  manner  is,  in  my  opinion, 
preferable. 

Leisurely,  lfe'zhir-1^.  a.  Not  hasty, 
deliberate. 

Leisurely,  l^'zhur-W.  ad.  Not  in  a 
hurrj',  slowly. 

Lemma,  lim'mi.  s.  A  proposition 
previously  assumed. 

Lemon,  Idm^mto.  s.  The  fruit  of  the 
lemon-tree  ;  the  tree  thai  bears  lemons. 

Lemonabe,  Wm-m&i-ide'.  s.  Liquor 
made  of  water,  sugar,  and  tlie  juice  of 
lemons. 

To  Lewd,  llnd.  v.  a.  To  deliver 
something  to  another  on  condition  of 
repayment;  to  suffer  to  be  used  on  con- 
dition that  it  be  restored ;  to  afford,  to 
grant  in  general 

Lender,  l^nd'Ar.  s.  (98).  One  who 
lends  any  thing ;  one  who  makes  a  trade 
of  putting  money  to  interest 

Length,,  l^ngr^.  s.  The  extent  of 
any  thing  material  firom  end  to  end ;  hori- 
zontal extension ;  a  certani  portion  of 
space -or  time ;  extent  of  duration.;  fuU 
extent,  uncontracted  state;  end;  at 
Length,  at  last,  in  conclusion. 

To  Lengthen,  ItogWn.  v.  a.  (103), 
To  draw  out,  to  make  longer ;  to  pro- 
tract, to  continue ;  to  protract  pronuncia» 
tion  ;  to  Lengthen  out,  to  protract,  to 
extend. 

To  Lengthen,  l^ng'M*n.  v.  n. 
grow  longer,  to  increase  in  length. 

Lengtrwise,  l^ngM'wize.  ad. 
cording  to  the  length. 

Lenient,  k'nWnt.  a.  (113).  Assua* 
aive»  softening,  mitigating;  laxative, 
emoUient. 

Lenient,  1^'n^-tot.  s.  An  emollient  or 
assuasi^'e  application. 

To  Lenify,  l^n'ne-fi.  v.  a.  (183).  To 
assuage,  to  mitigate. 

Lenitive,  16n'^-tlV.  a.  (157).  Assua- 
sive,  emollient. 
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Lenitive,  Wn'6-tiv.  s.  Any  thing  ap- 
plied to  case-pain ;  a  palliative. 

Lenity,  lfin'6-t^.  s.  Mildness,  mercy, 
tenderness. 

Lens,  Itoz.  s.  (434).  A  glass  spheri- 
cally convex  on  both  sides,  is  usually 
called  a  Lens:  such  as  is  a  burning-glass, 
or  spectacle-ghws,  or  an  object-glass  of  a 
telescope.  r         x      j 

Lent,  ISnt.  Part.  pass,  from  Lend. 

Lent,  ISnt.  s.  The  quadragesimal 
*  fest ;  a  time  pf  abstinence. 

Lenten,  l&itVn.  a.  (103).  Such  as  is 
used  in  Lent,  sparing. 

Lenticular,  Ite-tikTci-lftr.  a.  Dou- 
bly convex,  of  the  form  of  a  lens. 

Lentiform,  Ifin't6-f6rm.  a.  Having 
the  form  of  a  lens. 

Lentiginous,  Wn-tid'jln-As.  a.  Scur- 
fy, furfuraceous. 

Lentigo,  lto-ti'g6.  s.  (112).  A 
freckly  or  scurfy  eruption  upon  the  skin. 
— See'VERTiGO. 

Lentil,  l^n'til.  s.    A  kind  of  pulse. 

LENTisK,Wn'tlsk.  s.  A  beautiful  ever- 
green ;  the  mastick  tree. 

Lentitude,  Wn't^-tiide.  s.  Sluggish- 
ness, slowness. 

Lentner,  l&it'nftr.  s.  (98).  A  kind 
ofhawk. 

Lentor,  Wn'tAr.  s.  (166).  Tenacity, 
viscosity ;  slowness,  delav.  In  physick, 
that  sizy,  viscid  part  of  the  blood  which 
obstructs  the  vessels. 

Lentous,  Wn'tds.  a.  Viscous,  tena- 
ciouS)  capable  to  be  drawn  out 

LEONiNE,l^'6.nhie.  a.  (149).  Belong- 
ing to  a  lion,  having  the  nature  of  a  lion, 
Leonine  verses  are  those  of  which  the 
end  rhymes  to  the  middle,  so  named 
from  Leo  the  inventor. 

Leopard,  Wp'piird.  s.  (88).  A  spot- 
ted beast  of  prey. 

Leper,  Ifip'pAr.  s.  (98).  One  infected 
with  a  leprosy. 

(CAU  our  orthoepists  arc  uniform  in  pro- 
nouncing this  word  with  the  first  sylla- 
ble short,  as  in  leprosy. 

Leperous,  Idp'pilr-ils.  a.  Causing  le- 
prosy.   Properly  Leprous. 

Leporine,  ldp'p6-rine.  a.  Belonging 
to  a  hare,  havmjif  the  nature  of  a  hare. 

03*  Mr.  Sheridan  has  marked  the  e  in  the 
first  syllable  of  this  word  long,  without 
even  the  flimsy  plea  of  Latin  quantity  to 
support  it.  Mr.  Perry»  Entick,  and  Dr. 
Ash>  are  the  only  other  orthoepists  fi-om 


whom  we  can  gather  the  immunciAtkio 
of  this  letter.  The  two  first  are  for  the 
short  sound,  and  the  last  for  the  long^ 
one.  But  Uie  short  sound  is  so  agreea* 
ble  to  analogy,  as  to  want  no  authorities 
to  support  it— See  Principles,  No.  5oO» 
535. 

Leprosy,  ldp'pr6-«£.  s.  A  loathsome 
distemper,  which  covers  the  body  with  a 
kind  ot  white  scales. 

Leprous,  l£p'pr6s.a.(314).  Lafeded 
wiA  a  leprosy. 

Less,  l&s.  A  negative  or  privative 
termination.  Joined  to  a  si^bstantire^  it 
implies  the  absence  or  jwivation  of  the 
tiling ;  as,  a  witless  man. 

Less,  l^s.  a.  The  comparative  of  Lit- 
tle ;  opposed  to  greater. 

Less,  l^s.  s.  A  smaller  quantity,  a 
smaller  degree. 

Less,  1£s.  aa.  In  a  smaller  degree,  in 
a  lower  degree. 

Lessee,  Ifa-sW'.  s.  The  person  to 
whom  a  lease  is  given. 

To  Lessen,  l^sVn.  v.  a.  (103).  To 
diminish  in  bulk ;  to  diminish  in  degree 
of  any  quality ;  to  degrade,  to  deprive  of 
power  or  dignity. 

To  Lessen,  Ws's'n.  v.  n.  To  grow 
less ;  to  shrink. 

Lesser,  Ite'sflr.  a.  (98).  A  barbarous 
corruption  of  less. 

Lesson,  WsVn.  s.  (iro).  Any  thing- 
read  or  repeated  to  a  teacher ;  precept, 
notion  inculcated;  portions  of  scripture 
read  in  divine  service?  tune  pricked  for 
an  instrument;  a  rating  lecture. 

Lessor,  l$s's6r.  s.  (166),  One  who  lets 
any  thing  to  fann,  or  otherwise,  by  lease. 

Lest,  Itet,  or  l^^t.  conjunct.  That 
not;  for  fear  that 

03*  Almost  all  our  orthdepisU  pronounce 
thb  word  both  ways;  but  the  former 
seems  to  be  bv  much  the  most  generaU 
This  word  is  derived  from  the  adjective 
ieast :  but  it  is  not  uncommon  for  words 
to  change  their  form  when  they  change 
their  class.  Dr.  WalUs*8  advice  to  spell 
the  superlative  of  little  lessee,  has  not 
yet  been  followed,  and  probably  never 
will ;  and  therefore  there  is  no  necessity 
for  Dr.  Lowth's  expedient  to  distinguish 
these  words  by  spelling  the  conjiuictioii 
with  a.  But  '^-hy  we  should  sound  the  r 
long,  contrary  to  the  analoj^y  of  spcUing. 
whue  such  a  pronunciation  confounds 
the  conjunction  and  the  adjective,  csui- 
not  be  conceived. — ^The  second  pronun- 
ciation, therefore,  ought  to  be  cj^loded.^ 
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To  Let,  l*t.  v.  a.  To  all6w,  to  suf- 
fer, to  permit ;  to  put  to  hire ;  to  g^rant  to 
a  tenant;  to  suffer  any  thing  to  take  a 
course  which  requires  no  impulsive  vio- 
lence; to  permit  to  take  any  state  or 
course ;  to  Let  blood,  is  elliptical  for  To 
let  out  blood,  to  free  it  from  confinement, 
to  suffer  it  to  stream  out  of  the  vein ;  to 
Let  in,  to  admit;  to  Let  off,  to  dis- 
charge ;  to  Let  out,  to  lease  out,  to  give 
to  hire  or  farm. 

To  Let,  16t»  v.  a.  To  hinder,  to  ob- 
struct, to  oppose.  Not  much  used  now. 

Let,  Itt.  s.  Hindrance,  obstacle,  ob- 
struction, impediment. 

Lethargick,  l^-rAAr'jik.  a.  (509). 
Sleepy,  beycmd  the  natural  power  of 
sleep. 

Lethargic KKEss,  l^-Mir'jlk-n^s.  s*. 
Sleepiness,  drowsiness. 

Lethargt,  WVir-]^.  s.  A  morbid 
drowsiness,  a  sleep  from  which  one  can- 
not be  kept  awake. 

Lethe,  WM.  s.  A  poetical  river 
of  Hett.  Oblivion,  a  draught  of  oblivion. 

Letter,  Idt'tftr.  8.  (98>  One  who 
lets  or  perniits;  one  who  hinders;  one  who 
gives  vent  to  any  thing,  as  a  blood-letter. 

Letter,  Wt'tftr.  s.  One  of  the  ele- 
ments of  syllables ;  a  written  message,  an 
epistle;  the  literal  or  expressed  meaning; 
Letter*  without  the  singular,  learning  ; 
type  with  which  books  are  printed. 

To  Letter,  ISt'tAr.  v.  a.  To  stamp 
with  letters. 

Lettered,  l^t'tAr'd.  a.  (359).  Lite- 
rate, educated  to  learning. 

Lettuce,  Kt'tls.  s.  A  plant. — See 
Asp  Aa  AG  us. 

Levant,  K-vant'.  s.  (494).  The  east, 
particularly  those  coasts  of  the  Mediter- 
ranean east  of  Italy. 

(Ej*  Milton  has  used  this  word  as  an  adjec- 
tive, with  the  accent  on  the  first  syllable; 
and  Dr.  Ash  and  Mr.  Barclay  explain 
it  by  rising  up  or  becoming  turbulent. 

•*  Forth  rush  the  Levant  and  the  Ponent 
winds." 
In  this  case,  also,  the  vowel  e  ought  to 
have  the  long  sound. — See  Legend. 

Levator,  l^-vA'tAr.  s.  (166)  (521).  A 
chirurgical  instrument,  whereby  depres- 
sed parts  of  the  skuU  are  lifted  up 

Leucophlegmacy,  lii-k6-fldg'md-sA. 
s.  Paleness,  with  viscid  juices  and  cold 
-sweatings. 

Leik!ophlbomatick,  l6-k6-fl6g-niHt' 
\k.  a.  (509^.    Having  such  a  con- 
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stitution  of  body  where  the  blood  is  of  m 
pale  colour,  viscid,  and  cold. 

Lbvbe,  Idv'v^.  8.  The  time  of  rising  I 
the  concourse  of  those  who  croud  roujid 
a  man  of  power  in  a  morning. 

Level,  Ifiv'vil.  a.  (99).  Even,  not 
having  one  part  higher  than  another;' 
even  with  any  thing  ebe,  in  the  same  line 
with  any  thing. 

To  Level,  l^v'vlt.  v.  a.  To  make 
even,  to  free  from  inec^ualiti^s;  to  reduce 
to  the  same  height  with  something  else  ; 
to  lay  fiat ;  to  bring  to  equality  of  condi- 
tion ;  to  point  in  taking  aim,  to  aim ;  to 
direct  to  any  end. 

To  Level,  Uv'vll.  v.  n.  To  sum  2X9 
to  bring  the  gun  or  arrow  to  the  sam^  di- 
rection with  the  mark  ;  to  conjecture,  to 
attempt  to  g^ess ;  to  be  in  the  same  di- 
rection with  a  matk ;  to  make  attempts* 
to  aim. 

Level,  l&v'vU.  s.  A  plane;  a  surface 
without  protuberances  or  inequalities; 
rate,  standard;  a  state  of  equality ;  an  in- 
strument whereby  masons  adjust  their 
work;  rule, borrowed  from  the  mechanick 
level ;  the  line  of  direction  in  which  any 
missile  weapon  is  aimed ;  the  line  in 
which  the  sight  passes. 

Leveller,  l^v'vil-ldr.  s.    One  ,who 

makes  any  thing  even ;  one  who  destroys 

superiority,  one  who  endeavours  to  bring 

all  to  the  same  state. 
Levelness,  Ifiv'vU-nes.  s.  Evennessy 

e<]^uality  of  surface ;  equality  with  some- 

thmg  else. 
Leven,  l^v'v&i.   s.  (103).   Ferment, 

that  which  being  mixed  in  bread  makes 

it  rise  and  ferment ;  any  thing  capable  of 

changing  the  nature  of  a  greater  mass. 
Lever,  Id'vfir.  s.    (98).  The  second 

mechanical  power,  used  to  elevate  or 

raise  a  great  weight. 
Leveret,  Icv'vdr-it.    s.    A    young 

hare. 
Leviable,  ISv'v^-i-bl.  a.  (405).  That 

may  be  levied. 
Leviathan,  U-yVi-thin.  s.   A  large 

water  animal  mentioned  in  tlie  book  of 

Job :  by  some  imagined  the  crocodile, 

but  in  poetry  generaUy  taken  for  the 

whale. 
To  Levigate,  l^vfi-gite.  v.  a.  To 

rub  or  ^lind  to  an  impalpaisle  p  >wder ; 

to  mix  till  the  liquor  becomes  smooth  andf 

uniform. 
Levigation,  Idv-^-gd'shdn.   s.   Tlie 

act  of  reducing  hard  bodies  into  a  subtile 

powder. 
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Levite,  li'vite.  s.  (156).  One  of  the 
tribe  of  Levi,  one  boim  to  the  office  of 
prtesthoocl  among  the  Jewa;  a  priest, 
used  in  contempt. 

Levitical,  l^-vit't6-kal.  a.  Belong- 
ing to  theH-eWtes. 

Levity,  l^v'v^-t^.  s.  Lightness;  in- 
constancy; unsteadiness;  idle  pleasure, 
vanity;  trifling  g^ety. 

To  Levy,  l^v'vi.  v.  a.  To  rsuse,  to 
bring  together  men;  to  raise  money  ;  to 
make  war. 

Levy,  16v'v6.  s.  The  act  of  raising 
money  or  men ;  war  raised. 

Lewd,  liide.  a.  (265).  Wicked,  bad ; 
lustful,  libidinous. 

Lewdly,  iWe'l^.  ad.  Wickedly; 
Ubidinously,  liistfiilly. 

Lewdness,  lude'nfis.  s.  Lustful  li- 
centiousness. 

Lewdster,  Itkde'stAr.  s.  (98).  A 
lecher,  one  given  to  criminal  pleasures. 
Not  used. 

Lewis-d'or,  lu-^-d6re'.  s.  A  golden 
French  coin,  in  value  about  twenty  shil- 
lings sterling. 

LExicoGRAPHER,  14ks-ife-k6g'grdf-iir. 
8.  (518).  A  writer  of  dictionaries. 

Lexicography,  liks-^-kog'graf-^.  s. 
The  ailorpracticeof  writing  dictionaries  ■ 

Lexicon,  Idks'^-kAn.  s.x(166).  A  dic- 
tionary, commonly  of  the  Greek  language. 

Ley,  IW.  s.  A  field. 

CCT  This  word  and  Key  are  the  only  ex- 
ceptions to  the  general  rule  of  pronounc- 
ing this  diphthong  when  the  accent  is  on 
it— See  Principles,  No.  269. 

Liable,  li'd-bl.  s.  (405).  Obnoxious, 
not  exempt,  subject 

Liar,  li'Ar.  s.  (88)  (418).  One  v/ho 
tells  fal.sehoods,  one  who  wants  veracity. 

Libation,  H-bi'shiin.  s.  (128).  The 
act  of  pouring  wine  on  the  ground  in  ho- 
nour of  some  deity;  the  wine  so  poured. 

Libbard,  UbljArd.  s.  (88).    A  leo- 

.    pard. 

Libel,  li^l.  s.  A  satire,  defama- 
tory writing,  a  lampoon;  in  the  civil  law, 
a  declaration  or  charge  in  writing  against 
a  person  in  court. 

To  Libel,  U'bil.  v.  n.  To  spread  de- 
famation»  generally  written  or  printed. 

To  Libel,  W'bH.  v.  a.  To  satirise, 
to  lampoon. 

Libeller,  U'b^MAr.  s.  A  de&mer 
by  writing,  a  lampooner. 


Libellous,  Ul)^Ulds.  a.  I>e&natoiy. 

Liberal,  llb'b*r41.  a.  (88).  Not 
mean,  not  low  in  birth;  becoming  a  gen- 
tleman; munificent,  gpenerous,  bountifuL 
—See  Lbgislaturb. 

Liberality,  llb-b€r*il'£-t£.  s.  Muni- 
ficence, bounty,  generosity. 

LiB&RALLY,  IJbl^r-rll*^.  ad.  Beunti- 
fuUy,  largely. 

Libertine,  libli^r-Un.  s.  (150).  One 
who  lives  without  restruat  or  law ;  one 
who  pays  no  regard  to  the  precepts  of  re- 
ligion ;  in  law,  a  freedman,  or  rather  the 
son  of  a  freedman. 

Libertine,  llb'b^r-tln.  a.  Licentious, 
iri-eligioiis. 

Libertinism,  Hblj^r-tln-Izm.  s.  Irre- 
ligion,  licentiousness  of  opinions  and 
practice. 

Liberty,  llb^r-t£.  s.  Freedom  as 
opposed  to  slavery;  freedom  as  opposed 
to  necessity  ;  privilege,  exemption^  im- 
munity ;  relaxation  of  restratnty  leave  ; 
permission.— S^e  LscxsLATuas. 

Libidinous,  l^-bld'^-nds.  a.  (126). 
Lewd,  lustful 

LiBiDiNousLY,  l^-bld'^*n{b*l£.  ad. 
(128).  Lewdly,  lustfully. 

LiBRAL,  liVil.  a.  (88).  Of  a  pound 
weight. 

Librarian,  U-br4'r6-in.  s.  (128).  One 
who  has  the  care  of  a  library. 

Library,  li^br^-r^.  s.  A  targe  collec- 
tion of  books;  the  place  where  a  collection 
of  books  is  kept. 

To  LiBRATE,  Ii1>r4te.  v.  a.  (91).  To 
poise,  to  balance. 

LiBRATiON,  ll-bri'shfin.  s.  (128).  The 
state  of  being  balanced;  in  astronomy,  Lt- 
bration  is  tlie  balancing  motion  or  trepi- 
dation in  the  firmament,  whereby  the  de- 
clination of  the  sun,  and  the  latitude  of 
the  stars,  change  from  time  to  time. 

LiBRATORY,  ll'bri-tAr-6.    a.    (512). 

Balancing,  playing  like  a  balance. 
aCj'  For  the  o,  see  Domestics. 
Lice,  Use.  The  plural  of  louse. 
LiCEBANE,  liseli^e.  s.  A  plant. 

License,  li's^nse.  s.  Exori>ttant  li- 
bertv,  contempt  of  legal  and  necessary  rr- 
stramt ;  a  grant  of  pcrmisaion  ;  liberty, 
permission. 

To  License,  li'sense-  v.  a.  To  set 
at  liberty  ;  to  permit  by  a  legal  gnmt. 

Licenser,  li'sdn-sdr.  *  s.  (98).  A 
graster  of  permissiott. 
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ftscEKnATB,  U-sto'sh^-Afe.  s.  (91). 
A  mail  who  uses  license;  a  de^^e  in 
Spanish  Universities. 

Tp  LitENTjATB,  IKB^n'shi-Ate.  V.  a. 
To  pernrity  to  encourai^  by  license. 

LlCBNTi0X78,U-^n'sh^.  a.  (128).  Un- 
restrained by  law  or  morality;  presump- 
tnousy  unconfined. 

Licentiously,  li-s&i'shi&s-l^.  ad. 
With  too  much  liberty. 

Licentiousness,  H-s^n'sh6s-n^s.  s. 
Boundless  liberty,  contempt  of  just  re- 
straint. 

To  Lick,  Ilk.  v.  a.  To  pass  over  with 
th^  tong;ue;  to  lap,  to  take  in  by  the 
ton^i^ue;  To  Lick  up,  to  devour. 

Lick,  lik.  s.    A  blow,  rough  usage. 

Vulgar. 
Lickerish,  lik'^r-ish.  ?         ^t- 

LiCKEHOUS,  lik'6p.ii8.     5^-      ^'""^"^ 

the  choice  of  food;  delicate,  tempUng 
the  appetite. 

LiCKERISHNKSS,       llk'^r-lsh-H^S.        S. 

Niceness  of  palate. 

LicoiucF?,  fik'kir-fe.  8.  (142).  A  root 
of  sweet  taste. 

LiCToR,  llVtAr.  8.  (166).  A  Roman 
officer,  a  kind  of  beadle. 

Lid,  Hd.  s.  A  cover,  apy  thing  that 
shuts  down  over  a  vessel;  the  membrane 
>  that,  when  we  sleep  or  wink,  is  drawn 
over  the  eye. 

Lie,  U.  s.  (276).  Any  thing  iinpreg- 
Bated  with  some  other  body,  aa  soap  or 
salt 

CO*  I  have  differed  from  Mr.  Sheridan,  and 
agree  with  every  other  orthSepist  in  giv* 
ing  this  word  the  same  sound  as  V<e,  a 
fauchood. 

Lie,  li.  s.  (276).— See  Appendix.  A 
criminal  falsehood;  a  charge  of  false- 
hood; a  fiction. 

To  Lie,  li.  v.  n.  To  i4ter  criminal 
falsehood. 

To  Lib,  U.  v.  n.  To  rest  horizontally, 
or  with  very  great  inclination  against 
ftpmethiog  else;  to  rest,  to  lean  upon;  to 
be  reposited  in  the  gprave;  to  be  in  a  state 
of  decumbitiire;  to  be  placed  or  situated; 
to  presii  upon,  to  be  in  any  particular 
.state;  to  be  in  a  state  of  concealment;  to 
"  be  in  prison;  to  be  in  a  bad  state;  to  con- 
si^;  to  be  in  the  power,  to  belong  to;  to 
he  charged  in  any  thing,  as,  an  action 
I^ieth  against  one;  to  cost,  as,  it  Lies  me 
in  more  money;  to  Li£  at, to  importune, 
fb  tckne;  to  Lie  by,  to  rest,  to  remaui  still; 
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to  Lie  '^own,  to  rest,  to  fp  into  a  stale  of 
repose;  to  Lie  in,  to  be  m  child-bed;  to  ' 
Lie  under,  to  be  subject  to;  to  Lie  ..pon, 
to  become  an  obligation  or  duty;  tu  Lie 
with,  to  convefse  in  bed. 

LiEP,  \HL  a.  (275).  Dear,  beloved. 

Lief,  li6f.  ad.  Willingly.  Used  now 
only  in  familiar  speaking. 

Liege,  l^^je.  a.  (275).  Bound  by  feur 
dal  tenure,  subject;  sovereign. 

Liege,  l^^dje.  s.  Sovereign,  superior 
lord. 

LiEGEMAK,  l^ddje'mku  8.  (88).  A 
subject 

LiEGER,  I^^jAr.  8.  (98).  A  resident 
ambass^idor.    ' 

Lien,  li'to.  The  Participle  of  Lie. 
Lain!  Obsolete.  . 

Li  ENTERIC  K,  ll-dn-t^r'rlk.  a.  (509). 
Pertaining  to  a  lienter}'. 

LiENTERY,  li'dn-tdr-r6. 8.  A  particular 

>  looseness,  wherein  the  food  passes  sud- 
denly tlirough  the  stomiush  and  guta. 

QCj*  For  the  propriety  of  accenting  this 

.  word  on  the  iirst  syllable,  see  D  y  s e  n  te- 
A Y.  That  DytenWy,  Metentery,  and  Lien* 
toy,  ought  to  have  the  same  accentua- 
tion, can  scarcely  be  doubted;  and  yet, 
if  we  consult  our  Dietionaries,^e  see  an 
unaccountable  diversity. 
Dyt'enttry.  Mr.  Sheridan,  Mr.  )^ares,Mf. 
Scott,  W.  Johnston,  Perry, 
Entick,  fiailey,  Barday. 
J>^9en^t€ry.  Dr.  Johnson,  Dr.  Ash,  Dr. 
Kenrick,  Buchanan,  Fen- 
ninr. 
MtJenttry.  Mr.  Sheridan,  Buthanaii,Dr. 
Ash,  Barclay,  £ntick,Ken- 
rick. 
Metn'tery.  Bailey,  Penning. 
Li^enttry.    Dr.  Johnson,   Dr.   Kenr  k, 
Mr.   Sheridan,   Dr.      ^h^ 
Buchanan,  Entick. 
Lienftery,    Bailey,  Barclay,  Fennxng. 

Li£R,li'{ir.  s.  (418).  One  that  rests  or 
lies  down. 

Lieu,  16.  s.  (284).  Place,  room. 

LiEVE,  16iv.  ad.  Willingly* 

Lieutenancy,  14v-t&i'ndn-s^.  s.  The 
office  of  a  lieutenuit;  the  body  of  lieu- 
tenants. 

Lieutenant,  Idv-tftn'nSnt.  s.  (285). 
A  deputy,  one  who  acts  by  \4cariou9  au- 
thority; in  war,  one  who  holds  the  next 
rank  to  a  superior  of  any  d^nominalaon. 

QCj*  This  word  is  frequently  pronounced  by 
"^^  spcak^r^  ^  if  wiitt^u  Livt^mp 
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The  difference  between  tlie  short  i  and 
short  c  is  so  trifling  as  scarcely  to  deserve 
notice:  but  the  regular  sound,  as  if  writ- 
ten Levitenoiiti  seems  not  so  remote  from 
the  con-uption  as  to  make  us  lose  all  hope 
that  it  will  in  time  be  the  actual  pronun- 
ciation. 

LlEUTENAKTSHIP,l^V-tdn'n^t-ship.S. 

The  rank  or  office  of  lieutenant 

1.1FE,  life.  s.  Plur.^ Lives.  Union  and  co- 
operation of  soul  with  body ;  present  state ; 
enjoyment  or  possession  of  terrestrial  ex-_ 
istence;  blood,  the  supposed  vehicle  of 
life;  conduct,  manner  of  living  with  re- 
spect to  virtue  or  vice;  condition,  man- 
ner of  living  with  respect  to  happiness  and 
misery;  continuance  of  our  present  sUte; 
the  liviftg  form,  resemblance  exactly  co- 
pied; common  occurrences;  human  af- 
fairs, the  course  of  things;  narrative  of  a 
.  life  past;  spirit,  briskness;  vivacity,  reso- 
lution; animated  existence,  animal  being; 
a  word  of  endearment. 

LiFEBLooD,  life'bmd.  s.  The  blood  ne- 
.  cessary  to  life. 

LiFEGiviKG,  life'giv-ing.  s.  Ha\Tng 
the  power  to  give  life. 

Lifeguard,  life-gyird'.  s.  The  guard 
of  a  king's  person. 

(j3*  This  word  is  vulgarly  pronounced X/w- 
guard,  as  if  opposed  to  a  DeadguarJ. 

Lifeless,  life'l^s.  a.  Dead;  unanima- 
ted;  without  power,  or  force. 

Lifelessly,  lifcT^s-1^.  ad.  Without 

vigour,  without  spirit. 
Lifelike,  life'like.  s.  Like  a  living 

person. 
LiFESTRiKG,    llfe'strlng.    s.    Nerve, 

strings  imagined  to  convey  life. 
Lifetime,  life'time.  s.    Continuance 

or  duration  of  life. 
LiFEWEARY^  lifc'w6-r^.  a.  Wretched, 
.  tired  of  living. 
To  Lift,  lift.  v.  a.  To  raise  from  the 

giound>  to  elevate;  to  exalt;  to  swell  with 

pride.  Up  is  sometimes  emphatically  ad- 
ded to  Lif\. 
To  Lift,  lift.  v.  n.  To  strive  to  raise 

by  strength. 
Lift,  lift.  s.  The  act  or  manner  of 

lifting;  a  hai'd  struggle,  as  to  help  one  at 

a  dead  Lift. 
Lifter,  \\i\!<x\\  s.  (98).  One  that  lifts. 
To  Lie,  llg.  v.  n.  To  lie.  Obsolete. 
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Ligament,  Ug^gi-mdnt.  a.  A  strong 
compact  substance  which  unite^tl^e  bones 
in  articulation;  anything  which  connects 
the  parts  of  the  body;  bond,  chain. 

LiGAMENTAL,   Ug4-mfal'til.         > 

Ligamentous,  lig-i-mfin'tAs.    3 

Composing  a  ligament. 
Ligation,  li-gi'shto.  s.  The  act  of 

binding;  the  state  of  being  bound. 
Ligature,  lig'gd-ture.  s.  Any  thing 

bound  on,  bandage;  the  act  of  bindiDg, 

the  state  of  being  bound. 

Light,  lite.  s.  (393).  That  quality  or 
actipn  of  the  medium  of  ue^t  by  which 
we  sec;  illumination  of  mind^  instruction, 
knowledge;  the  part  of  a  picture  which 
is  drawn  witli  bright  colours,  or  on  which 
the  light  is  supposed  to  fall;  poiBt  of  view, 
situation,  dii'ection  in  which  the  light 
falls;  explanation;  any  thing  that  gives 
light,  a  pharos,  a  taper. 

Light,  lite.  a.  Not  heavy;  not  burden- 
some, easy  to  be  worn,  or  carried;  not  af- 
flictive, easy  to  be  endured;  easy  to  be 
performed,  not  difficult,  not  valuable; 
easy  to  be  acted  on  by  any  power;  active, 
niml)1e;  unencumbered,  unembarrassed^ 
clear  oF  impediments ;  slight,  not  great* 
easy  to  admit  any  influence,  unstea^,un<* 
settled;  gay,  airy,  without  dignity  or  so- 
lidity; not  chaste,  not  regular  in  conduct. 

Light,  lite.  a.  From  Light  Bright^ 
clear;  not  daJ'k,  tending  to  whiteness. 

Light,  lite.  ad.  Lightly,  cheaply. 

To  Light,  lite.  v.  a.  To  kindle,  to  in- 
flame, to  set  on  Are;  to  give  light  to,  to 
guide  by  light;  to  illuminate;  to  lighten, 
to  ease  of  a  burden. 

ToLioHT,  lite.  v.n.  To  happen,  to  fidl 
upon  by  chance;  to  descend  irom  a  horse 
or  can'iage;  to  fall  in  any  particular  di- 
rection; to  fall,  to  strike  on;  to  aettlfy  to 
rest. 

To  Lighten,  HVrt.  v.  n.  (103).  T© 
flasli  with  thunder;  to  shine  like  light- 
ning; to  fall  or  light  [from  JJghtX 

To  Lighten,  li't'n.  v.  a.  lo  lUumi- 
iiate,  to  enlighten;  to  exonerate,  to  on- 
load; to  make  less  hca>'y;  to  exliilarate, 
to  cheer. 

Lighter,  lite'iir.  s.  (98).  A  heavy 
boat  into  which  ships  arc  lightened  or 
unloaded. 

Lighterman,  lite'ilr-nidn.  s.  (-BS). 
One  who  manages  a  lighter. 

Lightfingered,  lite-flng'gfir*d.  a- 
(359).  NimblQ  ;^t  conveyance,  thiiQvi&h. 
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L.IOHTJOOT,  Ute'fit.  a.  Nimble  in 
running  or  dancinjP,  active. 

LfiGHTFooT,  Hte'rat.  s.    Venison. 

Lightheaded,  lite-hWM.  a.  Un- 
steady, thoughtless ;  delirious,  disorder- 
ed in  the  mind  by  disease. 

LiGHTHEADEDi^RsS)  litc-hdd'^d-n^. 
8.  DeUriousness,  disorder  of  the  mind. 

LiGHTHEARTED,  Ute-h^'tM.  a.  Gay, 
merry. 

L10HTHOU8E9  Ihe'h^^e.  s.  An  high 
building,  at  the  top  of  which  lights  are 
hung  to  guide  ships  at  sea. 

LiGHTLEGGED,  UtC-l^g'd'.  a.  (359). 
Nimble,  swift 

L1GHTLES8,  Ihe'ids.  a.  Wanting  light, 
dark. 

Lightly,  litel^.  ad.  Without  weight, 
without  deep  impression ;  easily,  readily, 
without  reason  t  cheerfully ;  not  chastely ; 
nimbly,  witli  agility ;  gaily,  airily,  with 
levity. 

L1OHTMINDED9  lite-mind'W.  a.  Un- 
settled, unsteady. 

Lightness,  llte'nSs.  s.  Levity,  want 
of  weight;  inconstancy,  unsteadiness ; 
unchastity,  want  of  conduct  in  women ; 
agility,  nimbleness. 

Lightning,  lite'nlng.  s.  The  flash 
that  precedes  thunder ;  mitigation,  abate- 
ment. 

Lights,  Htes.  s.  The  lungs,  the  or- 
gans of  breathing. 

Lightsome,  lite'sdm.  a.  Luminous, 
not  darit,  not  obscure,  notopake;  gay, 
airy,  having  the  power  to  exhilarate. 

LiouTsoMENEss,  iitc'si^m-nds.  8.  Lu- 
xninousness,  not  opacity,  not  obscurity ; 
cheerfubicss,  merriment,  levity. 

LioNALOEs,  Ug-nu^ize.  s.  Aloes 
wood- 

Ligneous,  lig^nj^-fts.  a.  Made  of 
wood ;  wooden,  resembling  wood. 

LxGNUMYiT-B^  llg-nflm-vi'ti.  s.   Gua* 


iacum,  a  very  hard  wood. 
ilGURE,  li'g 
cious  stone. 


a  very  bard  w( 
,  li'gurc.    s. 


(544).     A  pre- 


LiKE,  like.  a.  Resemblance,  having 
resemblance;  equal,  of  the  same  quanti- 
ty; for  Likely,  probable,  credible ;  likely, 
in  a  state  that  gives  probable  expecta- 
tions. 

Like,  like.  s.  Some  person  or  thing 
re&embling  another;  near  approach,  a 
state  like  to  another  state. 

Like,  like.  ad.  In  the  same  manner, 
in  the  same  manner  as ;  in  such  a  man- 
1^^  befits;  likeljr,  probat>V- 


bill ;— 611 ; — po^uid ; — ^Ain,  this. 

To  Like,  like.  v.  a.  To  choose  with 
some  degree  of  prefei^nce  j  to  approve, 
to  view  with  approbation. 

To  Like,  like.  v.  n.  To  be  pleased 
with. 

Likelihood,  llke'l^-hAd.  s.  Appear- 
ance ;  show;  resrmblance,  likeness ;  pro- 
bability,  vei*bimilitude,  appearance  of 
trutli. 

Likely,  likeld-.  a.  Such  as  may  be 
liked,  such  as  may  please ;  probable,  such 
as  may  in  reuson  oe  th  lught  »*  believed. 

Likely,  like'l^.  ad.   Probably,  as  may 

reasonably  be  thought. 
To  Liken,  UVd.  y.  a.  (103).    To  re- 
present as  having  resemblance. 
Likeness,  like'ii^s.  s.    Resemblance, 

similitude;  form,  appearance;  one  wlio 

resembles  another. 
Likewise,  llke^wize.  ad.  (140).     In 

like  manner,  also,  moreover,  too. 
Liking,  ll'king.  a.  Plump,  in  the  state 

of  plumpness. 
Liking,  Hiking,  s.  Good  state  of  bodyt 

plumpness;  state  of  trial;  inclination.. 

Lilac H,  li'ldk.  s.     A  tree. 

OCj*  This  word  is  pronounced  by  the  vul- 
gar as  if  written  Latlock.  The  word 
comes  from  the  French,  and  the  corrup- 
tion seems  to  have  obtained  in  the  same 
manner  as  in  China,  but  not  so  univer- 
sally— Sec  China. 

Lilied,  lU'lld.  a.  (283).  Embellish- 
ed with  lilies. 

Lily,  11116.  s.     A  floweF. 

Lily-daffodil,  !U'16-ddff6-dll.  s.  A 
foreign  flower. 

Lily  of  TifE  y alley,  IU'W-Av-thA- 
vim.s.   The  May  lily. 

LiLYHVERED,lim.llv-v(ir*d.a.(359). 
White  livered,  cowardly. 

LiMATURE,  H'mi-tire.  s.  Filings  of 
any  metab,  the  particles  rubbed  oft  by  a 
file. 

Limb,  llm.  s.  (347).  A  member,  joint- 
^d  or  articulated  parts  of  animals;  an 
edge,  a  border. 

To  Limb,  llm.  v;  a.  To  supply  with, 
limbs;  to  tear  asunder,  to  dismember. 

I^iMBECK,  llm1>6k.  s.    A  still. 
Limbed,  llm'd.   a.    (359).    Formed 

with  regfard  to  limbs. 
Limber,  llm'bdr.  a.  (98).    Flexible, 

easily  bent,  pliant. 
LiMBERNEss,  llrn'Mr-i^jfts.  8.    Fle^g- 

bilitVj  pliancv. 
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>3^  (559)— F4te,  fir>  f^l,  fit;— -m^,  m4t;-T-pliic,  pla;- 
tiMBo,  lim'W.  s.    A  region  border- 1  Line,  line.  s.    Longitudinal 


ing  upon  hell,  in  wliich  there  is  neither 
tjlea^ure  nor  pain  j  anyplace  of  miBery 
&nd  restraint 

Lime,  lime,  s,  A  ^scous  substance 
drawn  over  twigs,  which  catches  and  en- 
tangles tlie  wings  ofbirds  that  light  upon 
it ;  matter  of  which  mortar  is  made ;  the 
linden  tree ;  a  species  of  lemon. 

To  Lime,  lime.  v.  a.  To  entangle, 
to  ensnare ;  to  smear  with  Ume  j  to  ce- 
ment ;  to  manure  ground  w\th  lime. 

LiMEEiLH,  Ume'kil.  s.  Kiln  in  which 
stones  are'bumt  to  lime. 

Limestone,  lime'stAne.  s.  The  stone 
of  which  lime  is  made. 

Lime-water,  lime'wi-tAr.  s.  It  is 
made  by  pouring  water  upon  quick-lime. 

Limit,  Um'mit.  s.  Bound,  border, 
utmost  reach. 

To  Limit,  Um'mit.  v.  a.  To  confine 
within  certain  bounds,  to  restrain,  to 
circumscribe;  to  restrain  from  a  lax  or 
general  signification. 

Limitary,  Um'mk-tir-^.  a.  Placed 
at  the  boundaries  as  a  guard  or  superin- 

tendant  .    w  .  »  r* 

Limitation,  llm-md-ta'shun.  s.  Re- 
atriction,  circumspection;  confinement 
from  a  lax  or  undeterminate  import. 

To  Limn,  llm.  v.  a.  (411).  To  draw, 
to  paint  any  thing. 

Limner,  lim'ndr.  s.  (411).  A  painter, 
a  picture-maker. 

LiMous,  li'mAs.  a.  (544).  Muddy, 
siimy. 

Limp,  limp.  s.    A  halt 

To  Limp,  limp.  v.  n.  To  halt,  to  walk 
lamely. 

Limpid,  lWpld,a.  Clear,  pure,  trans- 
parent 

laMPiDNEis,  lim'pld-n^s.  s.  Clear- 
ness,  purity. 

LiMPiNGLY,limp1ng-16.ad.  In  a  lame 
halting  manner. 

LiMPiT,  llm'plt.  s*  A  kind  of  shell 
fish. 

Limy,  U'm^.  a.  Viscous,  glutinous; 
containing  lime. 

To  LiM,  im.  V.  n.  To  stop,  to  give 
over. 

Linchpin,  Wnsh-pln.  s.  An  iron  pin 
that  keeps  the  wheel  on  the  axle-tree. 

LIVCTUS,  Ifalgk'tAs.  s.  (408).  Medi- 
cine Ucked  uff  by  the  tongue. 

l^NOEV^  Un'dbi.  9.    The  iime*tr^. 


exte«^ 

sion ;  a  slender  strin|^;  a  thread  extended 
to  direct  any  operations ;  the  spring  that 
sustains  the  angler's  hook;  linean^ents, 
or  marks  in  the  hand  or  face ;  outline ; 
as  much  a.s  is  written  from  one  margin  to 
the  other,  a  verse ;  rank ;  work  tlm>wn 
Qp,  trench ;  extenaion,  limit ;  equator* 
equinoctial  circle;  progeny, family  ascen- 
dency or  descending!  one-tenth  of  an 
inch. 

To  Line,  line,  v,  a.  To  cover  on  the 
inside ;  to  put  any  thing  bi  the  inside ; 
to  guard  within ;  to  streogthen  by  imier 
WQtks  i  to  cover  over. 

Lineage,  Un'n^-ije.  s.  (113).  Race, 
progeny,  famUy. 

CO*  Though  I  do  not  consider  the  ea  in 
thi9  and  the  folbwing  words  as  a  di|>h.« 
thong,  they  are,  in  colloquial  pronuncia- 
tion, squeezed  so  close  to|pelher  as  al- 
most to  coalesce.  This  semi-syllabic  se- 
paration (as  it  may  be  called)  is,  perhaps, 
not  improperly  expressed  by  spelling  the 
words  Un-yagCf  lin^yal,  &c. 

Lineal,  lin'Q^41.  a.  (1 13).  Composed, 
of  hnes ;  delineated :  descending  in  a 
dii-ect  genealogy  r  clsomed  by  descent ; 
allied  by  direct  descent 

Lineally,  lln'6-al-16.  ad.  In  a  direct 
line. 

Lineament,  l!n'nd-d-m^nt  5.  Fea- 
ture, dbcrimuiating  mark  in  the  form. 

Linear,  Un'ni-ar.  a.  (113).  Com- 
posed of  lines,  havinc^  the  form  of  lines. 

Lineation,  lln-^-4'shfin.  s.  Draught 
of  a  line  or  lines. 

Linen,  lin'nln.  s.  (99),  Cloth  made  oC 
hemp  or  flax. 

Linen,  Ibi'nlh.  a.  Made  of  linen,  re- 
sembling linen. 

Linendrafer,  iWnin-dr&'pAr.  s.  He 
who  deals  in  linen. 

Lino,  Ihig.  s.  Heath;  a  kind  of  sea- 
fish. 

To  Linger,  Ikig'gir.  v.n,  (409),  To 
remain  long  in  laiigPiir  and  pain  ;  to  hesi- 
tate, to  be  in  suspense  ;  to  remain  long ; 
to  remain  long  without  any  action  or  de- 
termination ;  to  wait  long  in  expectation 
or  unccitainty ;  to  be  long  in  producing 
effect. 

Lingerer,  ling'g{^r-ftr.  s.  (557).  One 
who  lingers. 

LiNGERiNOLY,llng'g<ir-lng-16.a.  (9«). 
With  delay,  tediously. 

Lingo,  ling^G^^.  s.  Language,  tongue^ 
speech.     A  Tow  word 

LiNouAcious,  lln-gwi'shAs.  a.  (408). 
Fun  of  toijgue,  talkative. 
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-^a4^  mdve,  nAr,  not;— tftbc,  tdbj 

'l«nrouABBKTAL,  Ung-gwi-din'tHl.  a. 

UUered  by  the  joint  action  of  the  tongue 

and  teeth. 
Linguist,   llng^gwlst.  s.  (3^i).    A 

man  skilnil  in  languages. 
LiNOwoRT,  flng'wArt.  s.    An  herb. 
L1KIMENT9  lln^n^-m^nt.  s.   Ointment, 

balsam.  ' 

LiiviNO,  U'ning.  s.  (410).    The  hmcr 

covering  of  any  thing;  that  which  is 

within. 
Link,  Itegk.  s.  (408).    A  single  ring 

of  a  chain;  my  thing  dmibled  and  closed 

together;  a  chain,  any  thing  connecting; 

any  single  part  d^  a  series  or  chain  of 

consequences ;  a  torch  made  xif  pitch  and 

hards. 
To  Link,  lingk.  v.  a.    To  unite,  to 

conjoin  in  coocofd;  to  join;  to  join  by 

confederacy  or  contract;  to  connect;  to 

unite  in  a  regular  series  of  consequences. 
LiNKBoT,  11115^1)66.  s.    A  boy  that 

carries  a  torch  to  accommodate  passen- 
gers with  light. 
Linnet,  lin^ntt.  s.  (99).     A    small 

singing  bird. 
LiNS££D,  lln's^M.  s.    The  seed  of 

flax 
LiNSETWOoLSEY,      Ifo's^-w^Ks*.      a. 

Maidc  of  linen  and  wool  mixed;  inle, 

mean. 
Linstock,    lin'st6k.  s.     A   staff  of 

wood  with  a  midch  at  the  end  of  it,  used 

by  ganners  in  firing  cannon. 

Lint,  Itot  s.  The  soft  substance 
comnkonly  called  flax;  linen  scraped  into 
soft  wooUy  substance  to  lay  on  sores. 

Lintel,  lln'tdl.  s.  That  part  of  the 
door-fi^'me  that  lies  across  the  door- 
posts over  head. 

Lion,  li'to.  s.  (166).  The  fiercest 
and  most  magnanimous  of  four-footed 
beasts. 

Lioness,  U^i(in-*nds.  s.    A  she«lion. 

dC^  There  is  a  propensity  pretty  general  of 
pronoancine  the  e  in  this  and  similar 
words  like  snort  i:  but  this  p^nunciation, 
however  pardonable  in. hght  colloquial 
speaking,  would  be  inexcusable  in  read- 
ing or  deliberate  speaking. 

Lionleaf,  U^tin^gfe.  s.    A  plant. 

Lip,  lip.  8.  The  outer  part  of  the 
mouthy  the  muscles  that  shoot  beyond 
the  teethi  the  edge  of  any  thing;  to  make 
a  lip^  to  hang  the  lip  in  sullenncss  and 
contempt. 

LiPU^BouK,  Ilpli-b&r.  s«-  Action  of 
the  lips  without  concurrence  of  the  mind. 


b411;— 6H;— p64nd;— ^Ain,  this. 

LiPOTHYMous,  lKp6fA'^-mA8.  a.  (128). 
Swooning,  faintinji^. 

LiPOTHYMY,   H-p6^A'4-m^.    s.   (128). 

Swoon,  faintinji^  fit. 
Lipped,  llpt.  a.  (359).    Having  lips. 
LippiTvDE,  lip'pii-tMe.  s.    Bleared- 

ness  of  eyes. 
LiPwisBOM,  lip'wiaHlihn.  a.  Wiadont 

in  talk  without  practice.  '    ' 

LiquABLB,  Uk'kwi-bl.  a.  Such  as  may 

be  melted. 
Liquation,    li^kw^sbijoi.    s.    (331). 

The  art  of  melting;  capacity  to  be  melted. 
To  Li4iv.\.TB,  li'kwite,   v.  n.  (544)^ 

To  melt,  to  liquefy. 
LiquEFACTioN,   Iik-kwi-f4k'sh&i.   s. 

The  act  of  melting,  the  state  of  beinr 

melted.  ^ 

LiquEPiABi.E,llk'kwW14-hl.  a.  ( 1 83). 

Such  as  may  be  melted. 

To  LiquEFV,  lik'kMT^-fi.  v.  a.    To 

melt,  to  dissolve. 
To  LiquEpY,  lik'kwWi.  v.  n.  (182). 

To  grow  liquid. 
LiqvEscENCY,  li-kwSs^8^-s^.  s.  Apt- 

nes  to  melt 
LiquEscENT,  H-kw5s'sdnt.  a.  (510), 

Melting. 
LiquiD,  llkltwld.  a.  (340).  Not  solid, 

not  forming  one  continuous  substance, 

fluid;  soft,  clear;  pronounced  without 

any  jar  or  harshness,  dissolyed,  so  as  not 

to  be  attainable  by  law.     ^ 
Liquin,  liklLwid.  s.  Liquid  substance, 

Uouor. 
To  LiqciDATE,  llk'kwi-dite.v.a.  To 

clear  uway,  to  lessen  debts. 

LiquiDiTY,  W-kwid'i-ti.  s.    Subtilty; 

the  property  or  state  of  being  fluid. 
LiquiDNESs,  lik'kwld-n^s.  s.    Quality 

of  being  liquid,  fluency. 
LiquoR,  llkltAr.  s.  (314)  (415).  Any 

tiling  liquid; .  strong  di'ink,  in  familiar 

language. 
To  LiquoR,  llk'kAr.  v.  a.  (183).     To 

(irench  or  moisten. 
To  Lisp,  lisp.  v.n.  To  speak  with  too 

frequent  appulses  of  the  tongue  to  the 

teeth  or  palate. 
Lisp,  lisp.  s.    The  act  of  lisping.  ' 
LisPER,  lisp'ilr.  8.  (98)*    One  who 

lisps. 
List,  Ust.  s.     A  roll,  a  catalogue; 

enclosed  ground,  iif  which  tilts  are  run* 

and  combats  fought;  de-iirc,  wiUiugnets, 

choice;  a  str)|)  of  cloth;  a  bonier. 
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fy^  (559)._Fite,  f&r,  fill,  fAt;— m6,  mdt;— pine,  p&i;— . 


To  List,  list.  v.  n.  To  choose,  to 
desire,  to  be  disposed. 

To  List,  list.  v.  a.  To  enlist,  enrol 
or  register;  to  retain  and  enrol  soldiers; 
to  enclose  for  eombats;  to  sew  together, 
in  such  a  sort  as  to  make  a  particoloured 
show;  to  hearken  to,  to  listen,  to  attend. 

Listed,  list'^d.  a.  Stnped,  partico- 
loured in  long  streaks. 

To  Listen,' llsVn.  V.  a.  (103)  (472). 
To  hear,  to  attend.     Obsolete. 

To  Lmtbn,  lisVn.v.  n.  To  hearken, 
to  give  attention. 

Listener,  lU's'n-Ar.  s.  One  that 
hearkens^  a  hearkener. 

I^iSTLESs,  llstl^s.  a.  Without  incli- 
nation, without  any  determination  to  one 
more  than  another;  careless,  heedless. 

LisTL%:ssLY,  list'lSs-W.  ad.  Without 
thought,  without  attention. 

LisTLEssNsss,  llst^l^s-n^s.  s.  Inatten- 
tion, want  of  desire. 

Lit,  lit.     The  preterit  of  To  light. 

03*  The  regular  form  of  this  verb  is  now 
the  most  correct. 

LiTANV,  lit't^-^.  s.  A  form  of  sup- 
plicatory prayer. 

Literal,  llt'ter-5,1.  a.  According  to 
the  primitive  meaning,  not  figurative; 
following  the  letter,  or  exact  wortls;  con- 
sisting of  let'ters. 

Literally,  Ilt't^r-rdW.  aid.  Accord- 
ing to  the  primitive  import  of  words; 
with  close  adherence  to  words. 

Liter ALiTY,  llt-tdr-r41'd-t^.  s.  Origi- 

Tial  meaning. 
Literary,  lit't^r-a-r^.  a.  Relating  to 

letters  or  learning,  learned. 
Literati,      llt-tfir-rA'ti.      s.       The 

learned. 
Literature,  lit't^r-rd-tilire.  s.  Leam- 

nig;  skill  in  letters. 
Litharge,  n?V4rje.  s.     Litharge  is 

properly  lead  vitrified,  either  alone  or 

witli  a  mixture  of  copper.. 

Lithe,  liTHe.  a.     Limber,  flexible. 

LiTHENEss,  IlTH^nSs.  &.  Limbtmess, 
flexibility. 

Lithesome,  llTn'sto.  a.  Pliant,  nim* 
ble,  limber.    Scott. 

flC/'  This  word,  in  coltoquial  use,  has  con- 
tracted the  I  in  the  first  syllable,  and 
changed  the  th  into  *•,  as  if  written  lUsunu 
This  contraction  oV  tlie  vowel  may  be  ob- 
served in  several  other  words,  an^  seems 
ta  have  been  a  prevaUin^g  idiom  of  our 


pronunciation — See  Principle*,  Na  328; 

515. 
Lithography,  lWA6g'grd-f(S.s.  (128). 

(518).    The  art  or  practice  of  engravings 

upon  stones. 
LiTuokANCY,  liM'i-man-«^.  s.  (519), 

PicdicUon  by  su>nes. 
Lithonthiptick^  iiM^n-'tripVik,  a: 

(5o0).   Any  medicine  proper  to  dissolve 

t\\^  stone  in  the  kidneys  or  bladder. 

LiTHOTOMiaT,  ll-rA6t't6-inlst.  s.  (128). 
A  chirurgeon  who  extracts  the  stone  by 
opening  the  bladder. 

Lithotomy,  ll-^/i6t't6-m6.  s.  (128) 
(518).  The  art  or  practice  of  cutting  ibr 
the  stone. 

Litigant,  lit't^-gant.  s^  One  engaged 
in  a  suit  of  law. 

Litigant,  lit't^-gtot.  a.  Engaged  in 
a  jtiridical  contest 

To  Litigate,  Ht't^^Ate.  v.  a.  To 
contest  in  law,  to  debate  by  judieial 
process.  / 

To  Litigate,  Jit't^-gite.  t.  n.  To 
manage  a  suit,  to  carry  on  a  cause. 

Litigation,  Ik-t^-gi'shiin.  s.  Judi- 
cial contest,  suit  of  law.  ' 

Litigious,  1^-tld'jfts.  a.  Inclinable  to 
law -suits,  quarrelsome,  wrangling. 

1  Litigiousl  Y,  H-tld'j<is-16.  ad.  Wrang- 
lingly. 

Litigiousness,  1^-tid'iAs-nds.  s.  A 
wrangling  disposition. 

Litter,  lit't&r'.  a.  A  kini  of  porta- 
ble bed;  a  carriage  hung  betwib«n  two 
horses;  the  straw  laid  under  animaW;  a 
brood  of  young;  any  number  of  tbang» 
thrown  sluttisluy  about;  a  birth  of  ani- 
mals. ' 

To  Litter,  lit'tAr.  v.  a.  (98).  To 
bring  forth,  used  of  beasts;  to  cover  wHfa 
tilings  negligently;  to  eover  with  straw. 

Little,  Ik'tl.  a.   (405).     Small  in 

quantity;   diminutive;   a  small  ^gnhy-^ 

power,  or  importance;   not  mnch,  not 

many;  some. 
Little,  Ik'tl.  s.    A  small  space;  a 

small  part,  a  small  proportion;  a  alight 

affair;  not  much. 
Little,  lit'tl.  ad-    In  a  small  degree; 

in  a  small  quantity;  in  some  degree,  but 

not  great;  not  much. 

Littleness,  llt'tl-n^s. s.  Smallness  of 
bulk;  meanness,  want  of  grandeur;  want 
of  dignity. 

Littoral,  llt't6-rAI.  a.  (88).  Belong* 
ing  to  the  shore.  ^ 
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««4i^  itiAvey  n6r,  n&t;— tdbe,  tiib, 

LiTUEOY,  lit'tar-j^.  s.  Form  of  pray- 
ers, fonnutar>'  of  public  devotions. 

To  Live,  liv.  v.  n.  (157).  To  be  in  a 
state  of  animation;  to  pass  life  in  any 
certain  manner  with  regard  to  habits, 
goofl  or  ill,  happiness  or  misery;  to  con- 
tinue in  life;  to  remain  uiidestroyed;  to 
converse,  to  cohabit;  to  maintain  one's 

•  aelf;  to  be  in  a  sUte  of  motion  or  vegeu> 
tion;  to  be  unextinguished. 

Live,  Uvea.  (157).  Quick,  not  dead; 
active,  not  extinguished.- 

LivELEss,  live'Ws.  ad.  Wanting  life. 
Obsolete. — ^See  Lifeless. 

Livelihood,  live'l^-hiid.  s.  (1.57). 
Support  of  life;  maintenance,  means  of 
living. 

Liveliness,  llvel^-n^s.  s.  Appear- 
ance of  life;  vivacity,  yprightUncss. 

Livelong,  liv76ng.  a.  (157).  Tedi* 
ous,  long  ia  passing;  lasting,  durable. 

ibiVELY,  Uve'W.  a.  (157).  Brisk,  vigor- 
ous; gay,  airy;  representing  life;  strong, 
energe^ck. 

5:rvr.ri£f  ■'*•  \  ^-  ^^^^ 

▼i|^T0U8ly;  with  ftrong  reaemMance  ot 

JmIver,  liv'viir.  s.  (98).  One  who  lives; 
one  who  lives  in  any  particular  manner; 
one  of  the  entrails. 

LiVKRCoLouE,  liv'vir-kAl-liir.  a.  Dark 
red. 

LivEKGRowN,  liv^vftr-grine.  a.  Hav- 
ing a  great  liver. 

Liverwort,  Hv'vfir-wfirt.  a.  A  plant. 

Livery,  Uv'Wir-*.  s.  (9«).  The  act 
of  ^ing  or  taking  possession;  release 

•  from  wsrdship;  the  writ  of  which  posses- 
sion is  obtained;  the  state  of  being  kept 
fli  a  certain  rate;  the  clothes  given  to 
servants;  a  particular  dress,  a  garb  worn 
as  a  token  or  consequence  of  any  thing. 

LavERYMAN,  liv'vCir-d-m^.  s.  (88). 
One  who  we^rs  a  livery,  a  servant  of  an 
inferior  kind;  in  London,  a  freeman  of 
some  standing  in  a  company- 

Lives,  Uvz.  s.  The  plural  of  Life. 

Livid,  llv^id.  a.  Discoloured,  as  with 
a  blow. 

LiviDiTY,  l^-vld'A-t6.  s.  Discoloura- 
tion, as  by  a  blow. 

LtviHG,  liv'ving.  8.  (410).    Support, 

maintenance,  fortune  on  which  one  lives; 

'power  of  continuing  life;  livelihood;  be- 

i  of  a  clergyman. 
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LiviNGLY,  llv'ving-W.  ad.  In  the  living 
state. 

LivRE,  li'vAr.  s.  (416).  The  sum  by 
which  the  French  reckon  their  money, 
equal  nearly  to  one  shilling  sterling. 

Li XI VIAL,  llk-slv'e-al.  a.  Impregnated 
with  salts  like  a  lixiviuny  obtained  by 
Uxivium. 

Lixivi  ATK,  lik-siv'^-&te.  a.  (9 1 ).  Mak- 
ing a  lixivium. 

Lixivium,  lik-alv^^-dm.  s.  Lie,  water 
impregnated  with  salt  of  whatsoever  kind. 

Lizard,  llz'zdrd.  «.  (88).  An  animal 
resembling  a  serpent,  with  legs  added 
to  it 

LizARDSTONE,  Iiz^z4rd-st6ne.  s.  A 
kind  of  stone. 

Lo,  16!  interject.  Look,  see,  behold. 

Loach,  lotsh.  s.  (352).    A  little  fish. 

Load,  I6de.  s.  (295).  A  burden,  a 
freiglit,  lading;  any  thing  that  depressesi 
as  much  drink  as  one  can  bear. 

To  Load,  I6de.  v.  a.  To  burden,  to 
freight;  to  encumber,  to  embarrass;  to 
■  charge  a  gun;  to  make  heavy. 

Lo AlD,  I6de.  s.  The  leading  vein  in  a ' 
mine. 

L0ADSMAN9  l6dz'mlUi.  8.  (88).  He 
who  leftds  the  way,  a  pilot 

Loadstar,  lode'stir.  s".  The  pole- 
star,  the  cynosure,  the  leading  or  g^d- 
ing  star. 

Loadstone,  I6de'st6ne.  s.  The  mag- 
net, tlie  stone  on  which  the  marinei-'s 
compass  needle  is  touched  to  give  it  a 
direction  noith  and  soutli. 

Loaf,  l&fe.  s.  (295).  A  mass  of  bread 
as  it  is  formed  by  the  baker;  any  mass  in- 
to which  a  body  is  wrought. 

Loam,  I6me.  s.  (295).  Fat  unctuous 
eailh,  marl. 

j3'  Tliis  word  is  vulgarly  pronounced  as  if 
written  ioofn,-  this  pronunciation,  liow- 
ever,  is  not  only  at  variance  with  the  best 
usage,  but  with  the  most  probable  ety« 
mology .  Junius  spells  it  lome,  as  it  un- 
doubtedly ought  to  be  pronounced. 

To  Loam,  Ipme.  v.  a.  To  smear  with 
loam,  marl,  or  clay;  to  clay. 

LoAUY,  I6'm^.  a.     Marly. 

Loan,  lone.  s.  (295).  Any  thing  lent, 
any  thing  delivered  to  another  on  condi- 
tion of  return  of  payment. 

Loath,  16//^.  a.  (295).  Unwilling, 
disliking,  not  ready. 

To  Loathe,  IAthc.  v.  a.  (467).  To 
hatci  t9  look  on  YfiXh  abhorrence;  to  con- 
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aider  with  the  disgust  of  satiety;  to  see 
food  with  dislike. 
LoATHER,  l^TH'Ar.  9.  (98).  One  that 

loathes. 
Loathful,  l6TH'ftlil.    a.   Abhorring; 

hating;  abhorred,  hated. 
LoATHiNGLY,  loTH'bg-Jfe.  ad.    lu  a 

fastidious  manner. 
Loathly,  16/A'1^.  ad.  (295).   Unwil- 
lingly, witliout  liking  or  inclination. 
Loath NES8,  \6th'n^s.    s.    Unwilling- 
ness. 
LoATHsoBiB,  lifn'sAm.  a.  Abhorred, 
detestable;  causing  satiety  or  fastidious- 
ness. 
Loathsomeness,    l6TH's(im-nds.     s. 

Quality  of  raising  hatred. 
Loaves,  16v2.  s.    (295).    Plural  of 

loaf. 
.  Lqb,  I6b.  s.  Any  one  heavy,  clumsy, 
or  sluggish;  lob's  pound,  a  prison;  a  big 
worm.  * 
To  Lob,  16b.  v.  a*  To  let  M  in  a  slo- 
venly or  lazy  manner. 
Lobby,  lob^bd.  s.  An  opening  before  a 

room; 
Lobe,  l6be.  s.  A  division,  a  distinct 
part;  used  commonly  for  a  part  of  the 
lungs. 
Lobster,  Iftb'stir.  s.  (98).    A  sheD 

fish. 
Local,  l^U  a.  Ha^g  the  properties 
of  place;  relating  to  place;  being  in  a  par- 
ticular place. 
Locality,  I6.kil'6.t*.  s.  Existence  in 

place,  relation  of  place  or  distance. 
Locally,  li'kftl-W.  ad.  With  respect 

to  place. 
Location,  l6-k4'shto.   s.   Situation 

with  respect  to  place,  act  of  placing. 
Lock,  16k.  s.  An  instrument  composed 
of  springs  and  bolts,  used  to  fasten  doors 
or  chests;  the  part  of  the  gwi  by  which 
fire  is  struck;  a  hug,  a  f^rapple;  any  en- 
closure; a  quantity  of  hair  or  wool  hang- 
ing together;  a  tuft;  a  contrivance  to 
raise  the  water  on  a  river  or  canal  made 
navigable. 
To  Lock,  I6k.  ▼.  a.  To  shut  or  fasten 
with  locks;  to  shut  up  or  confine  as  with 
locks;  to  close  fast 

To  Lock,  16k.  v.  n.  To  become  fast  by 

'  a  lock;  to  unite  by  mutual  insertion. 
Locker,  I6k'ki&r.  s.  (98).  Any  thing 
that  is  closed  witli  a  lock,  a  drawer. 


LotKET,  I6k'kit.  s.  (99).  A  ffRttJl' 
lock,  any  catcher  spring  to  &Bteii  a  neck- 
lace or  other  or»ament 

LocKRAM,  16k1ui^m.  s.  (88).  A  sort 
of  coarse  linen. ' 

Locomotion,  ]6-k6-m6'shto.  s.  Pow- 
er of  changing  place. 

Locomotive,  l6-k6-^m6^tiv.  a.  Change 
ing  place,  having  the  power  of  removing 
or  changing  place. 

Locust,  lo'kist*  s.  Adevouring  insect. 

Locust-tree,  16'k(ist-tr^«  s.  A  spe- 
cies of  acacia. 

Lodestar,  iMe'st&r.  See  Loadstar. 

Lodestoke,  I6dc'st6ne.  See  Load- 
stone. 

To  Lodge,  lodje.  v.  a.  To  place  in  a 
temporary  habitation;  to  aflbnd  a  terapo- 
raiy  dwelling;  to  place  in  the  memocy; 
to  harbour  or  cover;  to  ti^rd  placei  to 
lay  flat. 

To  Lodge,  I6dje.  .v.  n.  To  reside,  to 
keep  residence;  to  take  a  teiiip(»ar^  ha- 
bitation; to  take  up  r^udence  at  lugbt; 
to  lie  flat. 

Lodge,  16dje.  s.  A  small  house  in  a 
park  or  forest;  a  small  house,  as  the  por- 
ter's lodge. 

LoDGEMBNT,  l6dje'mdnt.  s.  Accumu- 
lation of  any  thing  in  a  c*rtain  place; 
possession  of  the  enemy's  woifc — See 
Judgment. 

Lodger,  I6die'ftr.  s.  (98).  One  who 
lives  in  rooms  hired  in  the  house  of  an- 
other; one  that  resides  in  any  place. 

Lodging,  lodjeTng.  s.  (410).  Tempo- 
rary habitation,  rooms  hired  in  the  house 
of  another;  place  of  residence;  harbour, 
covert;  convenience  to  sleep  on. 

Loft,  16ft.  s.  A  floor;  tlie  highest  floors 
rooms  on  high. 

LoFTiLT,  16rtd-lA.  ad.  Onliigh,  in  an 
elevated  place?  ptotfdly,  haughtily;  with 
elevation  of  language  or  sentiment,  s«^- 
blimely.  ^ 

L0FTINF.SS,  loft^-n^.  s.  Height,  local 
elevations  sublimity,  elevation  of  aenti- 
ment;  pride,  haughtiness. 

Lofty,  16fti.  a.  High,  elei.'aled  ia 
place;  sublime,  elevated  in  sentiment^ 
proud,  haughty. 

LoG>  16g.  s.  A  shapeless  bi^ky  i»eee  of 
wood;  an  Hebrew  measure,  which  heiii 
a  quarter  of  »  cab,  and  conQocpicntiy  fi.^e- 
sixths  of  a  pint. 
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LoaARiTHMS,  lAg'4-rUAmz.  s.  The  in- 
dexes of  the  ratios  of  numbers  one  to  an- 
other. 
LooGATs,16g'gits.  s.  (91).  A  play  or 

game  Jiow  called  SUttletf  which  see. 
LOOOERHEAD,  16g^g&*-h^d.  s.  A  dolt) 

a  blockhead,  a  tliickskull. 
LoGOERHEAOED,  16g'g!ir-hW-^d.     a. 

Dull,  stupid,  doltish. 
L0QICE9  I6d'jlk.  8.  Logick  is  the  art  of 
using  reason  well  in  our  inc^uiries  afler 
truth,  and  the  communication  of  it  to 
others.      ' 
Logical,  16d'ilk-41.  a.    Pertaining  to 
logick;  skilled  in  logick;  furnished  with 
logick. 
Logically,  16d'ji-kiW.  ad.    Accord- 
ing to  the  lavs  of  logick. 

Logician,  I6*jiah'(hi.  a.  A  teacher  or 
professor  of  lojpck. 

Loom ak,  16g'mdn.  a.  (88).  One  whose 
business  is  to  carry  \of^. 

Logomachy,  l^-g6m'&-k^.  ».(518).  A 
contention  in  words,  a  contention  about 
words. — See.  MoNOM  ACHY. 

Logwood,  lig'wtid.  s.  A  wood  much 
used  in  dyeing. 

LoHOCK,  16li6k.  8.  Medicines  which 
are  now  commonly  called  edegmas,  1am- 
batires,  or  linetuses. 

Loin,  I6bi.  s.  (299).  The  back  of  an 
animal  carved  out  by  tlie  butcher;  Loins, 
the  reins. 

To  Loiter,  lAi'ti&r.  v.  n.  (299).  To 
linger,  to  spend  time  carelessly. 

Loiterer,  16^'t^r-fir.  s.  (98).  A  lin- 
gerer, an  idler,  a  lazy  wretch. 

To  Loll,  161.  v.  n.  (406).  To  lean  idly, 
to  rest  lazilv  against  any  thing;  to  hang 
out,  used  of  thetonifiie. 

LoMP,  lAmp.  8.(165).'Akind  of  round- 
ish fish. 

Lone,  I6ne.  a.  Sotitary;  single,  without 
company. 

Loneliness,  l&ne^6-n^.  s.  Solitude, 
want  of  company. 

Lonely,  l6ne'I^.  a.  Solitary,  addicted 

.    to  solitude. 

L0NBNE8S,  16ne'n^s. «.  Solitude *;  <&- 
like  to  company. 

Lonesome^  I6ne'8&m.  a.  Solitary,  dis- 
mal. 

Long,  Idng.  a.  Not  short;  having  one 
of  its  geommriccl  dimensions  in  a  greater 
degree  than  either  of  the  other;  of  any 
certain  measure  in  length;  not  soon  ceas- 
ing, or  at  an  end;  dilatory;  longing,  dc 


sirous;  reachuigto  a  great  distance;  ptQy 

'■  tracted,  as  a  long  note. 
Longboat^  l&ng'b6te.  s.   The  largest 

boat  belonging  to  a  siii{). 
Longevity,    16n-j4v'*-t*.    s.    (408). 
Length  of  life. 

L0NGIMANOU8,  l&n-jlm'mi-nfts.  a. 
(518).  Long4ianded,  having  long  hands- 

LoNGiMBTRT,  16n-jlm'm^4r6.  a. 
(408)  (518).  The  ait  or  practice  of  mea- 
suring distances. 

Longing,  16ng'hig.  s.  (410).  Earnest 
desire. 

Longingly,  16ng1ng.W.  ad.  With  inr 
cessant  wishes. 

Longitude,  16n'j^4Ade.  s.  Lengthy 
the  greatest  dimension;  the  circumfe- 
rence of  the  earth  measured  fi-om  any 
meridian;  the  distance  of  any  part  of  tlio 
earth  to  the  east  or  west  of  any  place;  the 
position  of  any  thing  to  east  or  west 

Longitudinal,  I6n-j6-tii'de-nll.  a. 
Measured  by  the  length,  runamg  in  the 
longest  direction. 

Longdt,  l6ng'W.  ad.  Longingly,  with 
^at  liking.  Not  used. 

L0NG8OME,  l6ng'sdm.  a.  Tediou9» 
weaiisome  by  its  length. 

LoNGsuFFERiNG,  long-sflffAr-ing.  a, 
Patient,  not  easily  provoked. 

Longways,  l&ng'wiae.  ad.  Inthek>p' 
gttudinal  dir.ection. 

Long  WIND  ED,  Itog-wlnd'M.  a.  Long«> 
breathed,  tedious.— See  Wiwd. 

Longwise,  16ng'wize,  ad.  (153).  In  the 
longitudinal  dbection. 

Loo,  166.  s.  A  game  at  cards. 

Loobily,  166'b^46.  a.  Awkward, 
clumsy. 

Looby,  1661)^.  s.  (306).  A  lubber,  a 
clumsy  clown. 

Loof,  166f.  s."  (306).  It  is  that  part 
aloft  of  the  ship  which  lies  just  before  the 
chess-trees  as  far  as  the  bulk-head  of  the 


castle. 
To  Loof,  lAf.  v.  a.   To  bnng  the  ship 

close  to  the  wind. 

LooFED,  166ft.  a.  (359).  Gone  toa  dis- 
tince. 

To  Look,  166k.  v.  n.  (306).  To  direct 
the  eye  to  or  fi-om  any  object;  to  have  the 
power  of  seeing;  to  direct  the  intellectual 
eye;  to  expect;  to, take  care,  to  watch;  to 
be  directed' with  regai'd  to  any  object;  to 
have  anv  particular  appearance;  to  seem? 
to  have'  any  air,  mien  or  manr.er;  to  ibrm 
tiie  air  in  any  particular  ^wtn^r;  to  look 
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iibout  one,  to  be  alarmed,  to  be  vigilant; 
to  look  after,  to  attend,  to  take  care  of; 
to  look  for,  to  e^ect;  to  look  into,  to  ex- 
amihe,  to  sift,  to  inspect  closely;  to  look 
on,  to  respect,  to  regard,  to  esteem,  to  be 
a  mere  idle  spectator;  to  look  over,  to  ex- 
amine, to  try  one  by  one;  to  look  out,  to 
search,  to  seek,  to  be  on  the  watch;  to 
look  to,  to  watch,  to  take  care  of. 

To  Look,  ld6k.  v. a.  To  seek,  to  sevch 
for;  to  tum  the  eye  upon;  to  influence  by 
looks;  to  look  out,  to  discover  by  scarch- 

Look,  Wdk.  interject.  See!  lo!  behold! 

observe ! 
Look,  Iddk.  s.    Air  of  the  face,  mien, 
cast  of  the  codntenance;  the  aet  of  look- 
ing or  seeing. 
Looker,  166k'Ar.  s.  (98).    One  that 

looks;  Looker-on;  spectator,  not  agent 
LooKiNQ-GtASS,  16dk%-g]ds.  s.'  Mir- 
ror, a  glass  which  shows  fomis  reflected. 
Loom,  Iddm.  s.  (306).  The  frame  m 

which  the  weavers  work  their  cloth. 
To  Loom,  16dm.  y.  n.  (306).    To  ap* 

pear,  to  appear  at  sea. 
Loom,  166m.  s.  A  bird. 
Loojf,  166n.  s.  (306).    A  sorry  fellow, 

a  scoundrel  See  Lown. 
Loop,  166p.  s.  (306).  A  double  through , 
which  a  string  or  lace  is  drawn,  an  orna- 
mental double  or  fringe. 
Looped,  166pt.  a.  (359).  Full  of  holes. 
LoOTHOL*,  166p'fa6]e.   s.    Aperture, 
hole  to  give  a  passage;  A  shift,  an  evasion. 
LooPHOLED,  166p'h6rd.  a.  (359).  Full 

of  holes,  full  of  openings. 
To  Loose,  I66se.  v.  a.  (306).    To  im- 
bind,  to  untie  any  thing  fastened;  to  re- 
lax; to  free  from  any  thing  painfull  to 
disengage. 
To  Loose,  166se.  v.  n.    To  set  sail,  to 

depart  by  loosing  the  anchor. 
Loose,  Iddse.  a.  Unbound,  untied;  not 
fast;  not  tight;  not  crowded;  wanton;  not 
close,  not  concise;  vague,  indeterminate; 
not  strict,  unconnected,  rambling;  lax  of 
body;  disengaged;  free  from  confine- 
ment; remiss,  not  attentive,  to  break 
loose,  to  gain  liberty;  to  let  loose,  to  set 
at  liberty,  to  set  at  large. 
Loose,  166se.  s.  Liberty,  freedom  from 
restraint;  dismission  from  any  restrain- 
ing force.  i 

Loosely,  166se1d.  ad.  Not  fcist,  not* 
firmly;  without  bon4age;  without  union; 
irregularity;  negUgentlyj  meaniv;  un- 
chastcly. 


f4t;*-^m^,  mdt;-^he»  pio;-^ 

ToLoosfiN,  166s'n.  v.  n.  (103).  To 
part,  to  separate 

To  Loosen,  166Vn.  v.  a.  To  relax  any- 
thing tied;  to  make  less  coherent  to  se- 
parate a  compages;  to  free  ftoBk  re** 
straint;  to  make  not  costive. 

Looseness,  166se'n^.  s.  State  contra- 
ry to  that  of  being  fast  or  fixed;  criminal 
levity;  irregularity;  lewdness,  unchastity; 
diarrhoea,  flux  of  the  belly. 

Loosestrife,  166se'striiFe.  s.  An  faeib. 

To  Lop,  16p.  v.  a.  To  cut  the  branches 
of  trees;  to  cut  off  any  thing. 

Loip,  t6}>.  B.  Itiat  which  is  cut  from 
trees;  a  ^a. 

LoppER,  16p'pfir.  8.  (9d).  One  that 
cuts  trees. 

Loquacious,  16-kwA'shi(^8.  a.  (414). 
Putt  of  talk;  babbling,  imt  seCKt 

Loquacity,  l64LTOs's*-*i.  s.  Too 
much  talk. 

Lord,  I6rd.  s.  (167).  The  Divine 
Being,  Jehovah;  monarch,  ruler;  niKstttr; 
a  tyrant;  a'husband;  anobfesian;  a^gene- 
ral  name  for  a  peer  of  finglaad;  an  ho- 
norary  tkle  applied  to  o&en^  as  lord 
chief  justice,  lord  mayor. 

To  LoRO>  Idrid.  v.  n.  To  domkieer,  to 
rule  despotically.  . 

Lording,  I6r'ding.  s.  Lord  in  con- 
tempt or  ridicule. 

LoRDLiNG,l6pd'Ilng.  s.  (410).  A  di- 
minutive lord. 

Lordliness,  Idrd^^^n^s.  s.  Dignity, 
high  station;  pride,  haughtiness. 

L6Rt>LT,  16rd'l^.  a.  Befitting  aJord; 
proud,  imperious,  insolent. 

LoRDLT,  16rd%.  ad.  Impenously, 
proudly. 

Lordship,  I6rd'shlp.  s.  Dominion, 
power;  seigniofy,  domiuif;  title  of  ho- 
nour used  to  a  nobleman  not  a  duke;  ti- 
tulai^r  oOmpeUation  of  Ju^ges^  and  some: 
other  persons  in  authority. 

Lore,  I6re.  s.  Lessons,  doctrine^  in- 
struction. 

To  Loricate,  16r'r^-k4te.  v.  a.  ( 168). 
To  plate  over. 

LoHiM&R,  l^r^-mftr.   >      f^i^\,r^^^ 

LoRiNECl6r'r^-niir.  {  s.(^8)(168). 
Bridle-cutter. 

Lorn,  i6m.a.  Forsaken,  lost.  Obaokte. 
—See  FoRUORfr. 

To  LosR,  Iddze.  v.  a.  (164).  To  fiar* 
feit  by  unlucky  contest.  tiie.coQtmry  to 

■  will;  to  be  deprived  of;  to  possess  np 
J9iiger;  to  have  any  thing  gone  so  that  it 
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esimot  be  found  or  had  again;  to  bewil- 
der; to  throw  away,  to  employ  inefTectu- 
aUjr;  to  misa,  to  part  with  ao  as  not  to  re- 
cover. 

T0L08E5  \d6xc.  V.  n.  Not  to  win,  to 
aidTer  loss;  to  decline,  to  fail. 

X.OSEABLE,  ld6z'^-bl.  a.  (405).  Subject 
to  privation. 

Loser,  \66z'iir.  s.  (98).  One  that  is 
deprived  of  any  thing,  one  that  forfeits 
any  thing,  the  contrary  to  winner  or 
gamer! 

Loss,  I6a.  s.  Forieitttre,  the  contrary  to 
gain;  damage;  deprivation;  fault,  puzzle; 
useless  application. 

Lost,  I6st.  Pret.  of  To  lose. 

L0ST9  l&st.  Part,  of  To  lose. 

Lot,  I6t.  s.  Fortune,  state  aiisigned;  a 
chance;  a  die,  or  any  thing  used  in  de- 
termining chances;  a  portion,  a  parcel  of 
goods  as  being  drawn  by  lot;  proportion 
of  taxes,  as  to  pay  scot  and  lot. 

LoTE-TRKB,  I6te'trd^.  s.  The  Lolos. 

Lotion,  l&'shdn.  s.  A  Lotion  is  a  form 
of  medicine  composed  of  aqueousliquids, 
used  to  wash  any  diseased  parts ;  a  cos- 
metick. 

Lottery,  Iftt'tflr-*.  s.  (557).  A  game 
of  chance,  distribution  of  prizes  by  chance. 

Loud,  I6dd.  a.  (3 1 2).  Noisy,  striking 
the  ear  with  great  Ibrce^  clamorous,  tur- 
bulent 

LouDLT,  I64d'l£.  ad.  Noisily,  so  as  to 
be  heard  far;  clamorously., 

LouDjrEss,  Iddd^nds.  s.  Noise,  force  of 
sound;  turbulence^ vehemence  or  i\irious- 
ness  ot  clamour. 

To  Love,  Wv.  v.  a.  (165).  To  regw^ 
with  passionate  affection;  to  regard  with 
tenderness  of  affection;  to  be  pleased 
"  with,  to  like;  to  regard  with  reverence. 

Love,  liiv.  s.  (1.65).  The  passion  be- 
tween  the  sexes;  kindness,  goodwill, 
*  fnendsliip,  affection;  courtship;  tender- 
ness; likmg,  inclination  to;  object  be- 
loved; lewdness;  fimdness;  ^concord; 
principle  of  union;  picturesque  represen- 
tation of  love,  a  cupidj  a  word  of  endear- 
ment^ due  reverence  to  God;  a  kind  of 
thin  silk  stuff. 

LOTEAFPLE,  lAv^4l>»pl.  S.  (405).  A 
plant,  the  fruit  of  a  plant 

L.OVEKNOT,  l&T'n6t.  s,  A  complicated 
figure,  by  which  affection  is  figured. 

LoTELETTER,  Ifiv'l^t^ftr.  s.  Letter  of 

courtship. 
LovEHLY,  lAv1^-W,  ad.  Amiablv. 
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Loveliness,  Idv'l^-^^s.  s.  Amiabk- 
ness;  qualities  of  mind  or  body  that  ex- 
cite love. 

Lovelorn,  lAv'16m.  a.  Forsaken  of 
one's  love.— See  Forlorn. 

LovELT,  Idv'U.  a.  Amiable;  exciting 
love. 

LoTEMONOER,  lCkv'm<kng-^r.  s.  One 
who  deals  in  affairs  of  love. 

Lover,  Wv'flr.  s.  (98).  One  who  is  in 
love;  a  friend,  one  who  regards  with 
kindness;  one  who  likes  any  thing. 

Louver,  ld6'vAr.  s.  An  opening  for  the 
smoke. 

Lovesecret,  l(Ws^-kr^.  s.  Secret  be- 
twecn  lovers. 

Lovesick,  Wv'slk.  a.  Disotxlered  with 
love,  languishing  with  amorous  desire. 

LovEsoME,  Idv'sillm.  a.  Lovely.  A 
word  not  used. 

LovEsoNG,  Itdv^sdng,  s.  Song  express- 
ing k»ve. 

LovEsuiT,  lAv'a^te.  s.  Courtship. 

LovKTALE,  Wv'tAle.  8.  Narrative  o^ 
love. 

LovETHOuoHT,lAv'M&wt.  8.  Amorous 
fancy. 

LovETOT,  l&v't6^.  s.  Small  presents 
given  by  lovers. 

LovBTRiCK,l(iv^trik.s.  Art  of  express- 
ing love. 

LouoH,  l&k.  s.  (S92)«  A  lake,  a  large 
inland  standing  water. 

Loving,  Idv^kig.  part.  a.  Kind,  aiFec- 
tionate;  expressing  kindness. 

LoviNGKiNDNESS,  Wvlfig-kylnd^nfe. 
s.  Tenderness,  favour,  mercy. 

LoviNOLT,  Idv'ing^l^.  ad.  Affectionate- 
ly, with  kindness. 

LoviNGNEss,  lAvlng-n^s.  s.  Kindness, 
affection. 

Louis-d'or,  lu-^<i6re'.  s.  A  golden 
coin  of  France,  valued  at  about  twenty 
shillings  sterling. 

To  Lounge,  l^tlinje.  v.  n.  To  idle,  to 
live  lazily. 

Lounger,  l&im'jAr.  s.  An  idler. 

Louse,  I6{lse.  s«(312).  A  small  ani- 
mal, of  whidi  different  species  live  and 

.  feed  on  the  bodies  of  men,  beasts,  and 

'  perhaps  of  all  living  creatures. 

To  Louse,  IdiCize.  v.  a.  (43r).  To  clean 
from  lice. 

LousEwoRT,  l6(iseVfirt.  s.  The  name 
of  a  plant. 
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LovsiLY,  \6ii'z^AL  ad.  In  a  paltry, 
mean,  and  sciin-y  way. 

Lousiness,  lAA'z<§-n^s.  s.  The  state  of 
abounding'  with  lice/ 

LousT,  I6&'z^.  a.  Swarming  with  lice; 
over-run  with  licej  mean,  low  born. 

Lout,  16iit.  s.  A  mean  awkward  fel- 

•  low,  a  bumpkin,  a  down. 

To  Lout,  \6ixL  y.  n.  (312).  To  pay 
obeisance,  to  bow.  Obsolete. 

Loutish,  Idiitlsh.  a.  Clownish;  bump« 
kinlv. 

LouTisHLY,  Wdt'ish-l^.  ad.  With  the 
air  of  a  clown,  with  the  galtof  a  bumpkin. 

Low,  16.  a.  (324).  Not  high ;  not  rising 
far  upwards;  not  elevated  in  situation; 
descending  far  downwards,  deep;  not 
swelling  high,  shallow,  used  of  water; 
not  of  nigh  price;  not  loud,  not  noisy; 
late  in  time,  as  the  Lower  empire;  deject- 
edf  depressed;  abject;  dishonourable;  not 
sublime,  not  exalted  in  thought  or  (Ac- 
tion; reduced,  in  poor  circumstances. 

Low,  16.  ad.  Not  aloft,  not  at  a  high 
price,  meanly ;  in  times  near  our  own; 
with  a  depression  of  the  voice;  in  a  state 
of  subjection. 

To  Low,  16{i,  or  16.  ▼.  n.  To  bellow  as 
a  cow. 

(0*  Mr.  Sheridan,  Mr.  Scott,  Mr  Bucha- 
nan, W.  Johnston,  and  Mr.  Barclay,  pro- 
nounce this  word  in  the  last  manner;  but 
Pr.  Johnson,  Dr.  Kenrick,  Mr.Nares,  and 
Mr.  Perry,  in  the  first:  and  that  this  is  the 
frue  pronunciation  there  is  little  doubt; 
not  only  as  it  is  the  more  general  sound  of 
the  diphthong  (323),  but  as  it  is  more  ex- 
pressive of  the  thinr  signified.  The  other 
soiuid  is,  in  my  opmion,  a  novelty,  and 
ought  to  be  exploded.  Without  laying 
much  stress  on  Dryden's  rhyme,  it  seems 
to  confirm  this  opmion. 

^'  Fair  lo  grac'd  his  shield;  but  lb  now, 

**  With  horns  exalted  stands,  and  seems  to 
•*  low." 

t/>wB£LL,  16^1. 9.  A  kind  of  fowling 
in  the  night,  in  which  the  birds  are  awak- 
ened by  a  bell,  and  lured  by  a  flame. 

To  Lower,  l6'Ar.  v.  a.  (98).  To  bring 

low,  to  bringdown  by  wa>  of  submission; 

to  suffer  to  sink  down;  to  lessen,  to  make 

liess  in  price  or  value  f 
To  Lower,  I6'5r.  v.  n.  To  grow  less, 

to  tall,  to  sink. ' 
'To  Lower,  16u'Cir.  v.  n.  (323).   To 

appear  dark,  stormy,  and  gloomy,  to  be 

clouded;  to  frown,  to  pout,  to  look  sullen. 
^  Whether  this  word  comes  from  the 

Dutch  lofrcn/^o  look  asTtance,  or  from  the 


English  word  Icmer,  signi^ng  to  look 
/oo,  as  the  sky  seems  to  do  when  it  is  hea- 
vy and  thick  with  clouds,  (which  is  the 
much  more  probable  derivation ;}  it  cer- 
tainly cries  aloud  for  a  ctilferent  spelling 
from  /over,  to  make  low.  For  the  reasons, 
see  the  words  Flower  and  Flour f  Bvwl  and 
Form. 
Lower,  16(i'i&r.  s.  Clou^ess,  glootn- 
iness;  cloudiness  of  look. 

LowEEiNGtT,  166r%g-W.  ad.  With 
cloudiness,  gloomily. 

Lowermost,  I6'{kr-m68t.  a.  Lowest. 

Lowland,  l6'Und.  s.  The  country 
that  is  low  in  respect  of  neighbouring 
hills. 

LowLiLT,  161^-16.  ad.Humbly,ine«iily. 

Lowliness,  I61^-n&.  s.  Humility, 
meanness,  abject  depression. 

LowLT,  16^1^.  a.  Humble,  meek,  mild; 
mean;  not  lofty,  not  sublime. 

LowN,  166n.  8.  A  scoundrel,  a  rascal^  a 
stupid  fellow.  Properly  Loon.  Used  chief- 
ly in  Scotland. 

Low  NESS,  I6'nds.  s.  Absence  of  height; 
meanness  of  condition;  want  of  rank: 
want  of  sublimity;  submissiveness;  de- 
pression; deiection. 

To  LowT,  loAt.  V.  a.  To  oveipower. 
Obsolete. 

LowTHOUGHTED,  \6'thkWid.  a.  Hav- 
ing the  thoughts  withheld  firom  sublime 
or  heavenly  meditations;  mean  in  senti- 
ments, narrow-minded. 

LowspiRiTED,  16-splrlt'U.  a.  Deject- 
ed, depressed,  not  lively. 

Loxoi>ROMicK,16k-s6-drAm1k.8.  Laz:- 

odromick  is  the  art  of  oblique  sailing  by 

the  rhomb. 
Loyal,  IWU.  a.  (88)  (S29).    Obe^- 

ent,  true  to  tlie  prince;^  faithiul  in  iovie» 

true  to  a  lady  or  lover. 

Loyalist,  l6S'&l-llst.  s.  One  who  pro- 
fesses uncommon  adherence  to  his  king. 

Loyally,  16^'41-1^.  ad.  With  fideUty, 
with  true  a^erence  to  a  king. 

Loyalty,  16^'&l-t6.  s.  Firm  andfidth- 
ful  adherence  to  a  prince;  fidelity  to  a 
lady  or  lover. 

Lozenge,  lAz'zdnje.  s.  A  rhomb;  the 
form  of  the  shield  in  k  single  lady's  coat 
of  arms;  Lozenge  is  a  form  of  a  medi- 
cine made  into  small  pieces,  to  be  heM 
or  chewed  in  the  mouth  till  meUed  or 
wasted;  a  cake  of  preserved  fruit. 

Lu,  166.  s,  A  game  aK  cards. 
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lAy  m^e,  n6r,  n6t;-^Abe,  ttb^ 

LvBBAROy  Htt/bdrd.  s.  (88).  A  lazy 
sturdy  fellow. 

LvBBXR,  ItUybdr.  8.  (98).  A  sturdy 
drone,  an  idle  fat  booby. . 

Lubberly,  It^b^^ir-l^.  a.  Lazy  and 
bulky/ 

LuBBERLTy  liib^Ar-I^.  ad.  Awkward- 
ly* clumsily. 

To  Lubricate,  Wbr^-kite.  v.  a.  To 
make  smooUi  or  slippery. 

To  LuBBiciTATE,  li-brls'si-tdtc.  V.  a. 
To  smooth,  to  make  slippery. 

Lubricity,  lA-brls's^-t^.  s.  Slipperi- 
ness,  smoothness  of  surface;  aptness  to 
glide  over  any  part,  or  to  facilitate  mo* 
tion;  uncertamty,  slipperiness,  instabili- 
ty, wantonness,  lewdness. 

LuBRicK,  I&^rik.  a.  Slippery,  smooth; 
uncertain;  wanton,  lewd. 

Lubricous,  IJi^br^-k^is.  a.  Slippery, 
smooth;  uncertain. 

Lubrification,  l6-br^-f(&-k4'sMn.  s. 
The  act  of  smoothlnjif. 

Lubrif action,  lA-br^-fdk'shAn.  s. 
The  act  of  lubricating^  or  smoothing*. 

LucB,  tosc.  s.    A  pike  full  grown. 

Lucent,  Iti's^nt.  a.  Shining,  bright, 
splendid. 

Lucerne,  M^s^m.  s.  A  kind  of  grass 
cultivat«d  as  cIoTer. 

Lucid,  lA'sld.  a.  Bright,  glittering; 
pellucid,  transparent;  bright  with  the  ra- 
diance of  intellect,  not  darkened  with 
madness. 

Lucidity,  l&-sld'd-t£.  s.  Splendour, 
brightness. 

LuciFBRouB,  Ki-slf'Kr-iis.  a.  (518). 
Giring  light^  affording  means  of  disco- 
very. 

LuciFiCK,lft-slf'fik.a.(509).  Making 
light,  producing  light 

Luck,  Iftk.  s.  Chance,  accident,  for- 
tune, hap;  fortune,  good  or  bad. 

Luckily,  ldk'k£-l^.  ad.  Fortunately, 
by  good  hap.  ^ 

Luckiness,  liU^lLd^^.  s.  Good  for- 
tune, good  hap,  ca&ual  happiness. 

LucKLEs8,4ftk1fe.  a.    UDfortunately, 
-viuihappy. 
Lucky,  lAkliA.  a.    Fortunate,  happy 

by  chance. 
Lucrative,  liltrd-tiv.   a.    Gainful, 

profitable. 
Lucre,  lA'kdr.s.  (416).  Gain,  profit. 
LucRiFERous,  W-krirf}r-iis.  a.  Gain- 

ful,  profiublc. 
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LucRiviCK,  li-krif'flk.  a.  (509).  Pro- 
ducing gain,  profit. 

Luctation,  lAk-tA'shftn.  s.  Struggle, 
effort,  contest. 

To  LucuHRATE,  lAlt^-britc.  v.  a. 
(503).  To  watch,  to  study  by  nijrht. 

Lucubration,  lA-ki-bri'shiin.  s. 
(533,).  Study  by  candle-night,  any  thing 
composed  by  night.     . 

LucuBRATORY,  lA^ki-bri-tiir-i.  a. 
Composed  by  candle-light. 

(Tj*  For  the  o,  see  Domestxck  (512). 

LucuLENT,  to'kWdnt.  a.  (503).  Clear, 
transparent;  certain,  evident. 

Ludicrous,  14'dA-knis.  a.  Burlesque, 
merry,  exciting  laughter. 

Ludicrously,  l^'d^-krfts*W.ad.  Spor- 
tively, in  burlesque. 

LUDICROUSNESS,  l^'d^-tu^S-D^S.  S. 
Burlesque,  sportiveness. 

LuDiFicATioN,  Ift-d^-f^-ki'shiin.  s. 
The  act  of  mocking. 

To  Luff,  lAf.  v.  n.  To  keep  close  to 
the  wind.     Sea^  term. 

To  Lug,  Idg.  v.'  a.  To  hale  or  drag,  to 
pull  with  violenc2;  To  lug  out,  to  draw  a 
sword,  in  burlesque  language. 

To  Lug,  big.  v.  n.  To  lag,  to  come 
heavily. 

Lug,  Wg.  s.  A  kind  of  small  fish;  in 
Scotland,  an  ear;  a  land  measure,  a  pole 
or  perch. 

Luggage,  liig'gWje.  s.  (90).  Any 
thing  cumbrous  and  unwieldy. 

Lugubrious,  lA'giLL-bri-6s.  a.  Mourn- 
ful, sorrowful. 

Lukewarm,  HikeVirm.  a.  Moderate- 
Iv,  or  mildly  warm;  indifferent,  not  ar- 
dent, not  zealous. 

Lukewarmly,  lAkeV&rm-W.  ad. 
With  moderate  warmth;  with  indiffer^ 
cnce. 

LuKEWARMNEss,    IWicVirm-nds.    s. 

Moderate  or  pleasing  heat;  indifference, 

want  of  ardour. 
To  Lui-L,  l&l.  V.  a.     To  compose  to 

sleep  by  a  pleasing  sound;  to  quiet,  to 

put  to  rest. 
Lullaby,  Wl'li-bl.  s.    A  song  to  still 

babes. 
Lumbago,  ](bn-b4'g6.   s.    Lumbago 

are  pains  very  troublesome  about  the 

loins  and  small  of  the  back. 
OCj*  This  word  is  often  pronounced  with 

the  Italian  sound  of  a,  as  beard  in  father  ; 

but  this  mode  of  pronouncing  the  accents 

ed  <j,  in  words  ft'om  the  T.atin,  h^^s  been 

long  and  justly  rxplodcd. 
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Lumber,  Ifim'biir.  s,  (98).  Any  thing 
useless  or  cumbersome;  staves^  wood, 
and  various  kinds  of  )|^oods  intraffick  be- 
tween the  West-India  islands  and  conti- 
nent of  North  America. 

To  Lumber,  li^m'bdr.  v.  a.  To  heap 
like  useless  goods  irregularly. 

To  Lumber,  I6m1>i^r.  v.  n.  To  move 
heavily,  as  burdened  with  his  own  bulk. 

Luminary,  14'm^-nd-rt.  s.  Any  body 
v/hich  gives  light;  anything  which  gives 
intelligence;  any  one  tliat  instructs  inan- 
kkid 

LuMiKATiON,  l6-in6-n^^shAn.s«  Emis- 
aion  of  light. 

Luminous,  )&'m^-n)5s.  a.  (503).  Sliin- 
ing,  emitting  light;  enlightened;  bright 

Lump,  li&mp.  s.  A  small  mass  of  any 
matter;  a  shapeless  mass;  the  whole  to- 
gether, the  gross. 

To  Lump,  lAmp.  v.  a.  To  take  in  the 
gross,  without  attention  to  particulars. 

LuMPTisH,]dmp'fl5h.  s;  A  sort  of  fish. 

Lumping,  lAmp%g.  a.  (410).  Large, 

heavy,  ffrcat. 
Lumpish,  l&mp'pish.  a.  Heavy,  gross^ 

dull,  unactive. 
LuMPisHLY,  lAmp'pish-id.  ad.  With 

heaviness,  with  stupidity. 

LuMPisHNEss,  l(bnp'ish*n^.  s.  Stu{Md 

heaviness. 
LuMPY^  lAmp'6.  a.  Full  of  himp8,  fall 

of  compact  masses. 
Lunacy,  l^'n^-s6.  s.  A  kind  of  mad- 
ness influenced  by  the  moon. 
LuAar,  Ifi'ndr.  (88).   }         „  ,    . 
LuNARY,  Wnir^.       $  *'    ^^'**"^& 

to  the  moon,  under  the  dominion  of  the 

moon. 
LuNATED,  lii'n4-tW.  a.  Formed  like  a 

half-moon. 
LuNATicK,  Ui'n&-tik.  a.  (509).   Mad, 

having  the  imagination  influenced  by  tlic 

moon. 
LuNATicK,  lu^nH-tik.  s.  A  madman. 

Lunation,  l6-ni'shiln.  s.  The  revolu- 
tion of  the  moon. 

Lunch,  liknsh.  J 

Luncheon,  Wn'shiin.    5  ^' 
food  as  one's  hand  can  hold. 

LuNE,  lime,  s.  Any  thing  in  the  shape 
of^a  half-moon;  fits  of  liuiacy  or  frenzy, 
mad  freaks. 

Lunette,  Tti-n^t'.  s.  A  small  half 
moon. 
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fit  ;~m^  m6t  H-f'ine^  pki;^ 

LuMGs,  lAngz.  a.  The  Bghts,  the  or« 
gans  of  respiration. 

Lunged,  UngU  a.  (359).  Huvm^ 
lungs,  having  the  nature  of  luQga. 

LuNQ-oaowji,  Idng'CT^e.  a.  The 
lungs  sometimes  grow  fast  tothe  skbithat 
lines  the  brenst^  such  are  lung-^nwn. 

LuNGvroRT,  lAng'wfirt.  8.  A  plant. 

LuNisoLAR,  Ift-nd-s6'Idi:.  a.  (88).  Com- 
pounded of  the  revolution  of  the  sun  and 
moon. 

LupiN^:,  Ifi'pbi.  s.  (140).  A  kind  of 
pulse. 

Lurch,  Kirtsh.  s.  A  forh>mor  desert- 
ed condition;  a  term  at  cards. 

To  Lurch,  I&rtsti.  v.  a.  To  win  two 
games  instead  of  one  at  cards;  to  defeat, 
to  disappoint;  to  filch,  to  piHer. 

Lurcher,  Wrtsh'dr.  s.  (98).  One  that 
watches  to  steal,  or  to  betray,  or  entrap. 

Lure,  l&re.  s.  Something  held  out  to 
call  a  hawk;  any  enticement,  any  thbig 
that  promises  advantage. 

Lurid,  lii'rld.  a.  Gloomy,  dismal. 

To  Lurk,  Wrk.  v.  n.  To  lie  in  wait,  to 
lie  hidden,  to  lie  close. 

LuRKER,  li&rk'dr.  s.  (98).  A  thief  that 
lies  in  wait. 

LuRKiNG-PLACE,  Ifipklng-^Ase.  s. 
Hiding  place,  secret  place. 

Luscious,  Msh'fls.  a.  (357).  Sweet,  so 
as  to  nauseate;  sweet  in  a  gtjeat  degree; 
pleasing,  delightful. 

Lusciously,  Wsh'Cis-W.  ad.  With  a 
g^at  degree  of  sweetness. 

LusciousNEss,  lAsh'As-n^s.  s.  Immo- 
derate sweetness.  - 

LusERN,  lii'sim.  s.  A  lynx. 

LusERNE,  lu's^m.  8.  [A  corrected 
spelling  from  the  French]  Lucerne,  a 
kind  ofgrass  cultivated  as  clover. 

Lush,  li&sn.  a.  Of  a  dark,  deep,  full  co- 
lour, opposite  to  pale  and  faint.  Obso- 
lete. 

LusoRious,  l{i*s6'i<^-i^s.  a.  Used  in 
play,  sportive. 

LusoRY,  li'sfir-^.  a.  Used  in  play. 
(Xj*  For  the  o,  see  Domestick. 

Lust,  lust.  s.  Carnal  desire ;  any  vio- 
lent or  irregular  desire. 

To  Lust,  list.  v.  n.  To  desire  carnal- 
ly; to  desire  vehemently;  to  list,  to  like; 
to  have  irregular  dispositions. 
Lustful,  l{lit'f^.  a.  Libidinous,  hay- 
ing irregular  desires;  provoking  to  aen- 
sualltv,  incituig  to  lust. 
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LusTTULLY)  Idst'f^-^.  ad.    With  sen 

sua]  concupistcence. 
LusTFULNKfts^  U«t^fU-a£s.  s*  Libidi-* 

LusTiMKD,  his'ti-hid.    >         *r. 

Lc»TiHaoo,ld8t*.hW.5*-     ^'^' 
spri^istUiieBS,  oorporeml  abiUty. 

LmtiLtj  tts't^4«^.  ad.  Stoutly,  with 
vigour,  with  Mttle. 

LusTiKEss,  Itfe't^^s.  8.  Stoutness, 
Mtudiness,  strength,  vigtrar  of  body. 

LvsTRAL,  Ids'tr^.  a.  Used  in  purifi- 
cation. 

LusTRATioif^  li&s-tfi'sh&Q.  js.  Purifi- 
cation by  water. 

Lustre,  Kks't^r.  s.  (416).  Bright- 
ness, splendour,  glitter ;  a  sconce  with 
lights :  emifDence,  renow-n;  the  space  of 
five  years. 

Lustring,  hlks'strlng.  s.    A  shiiung 

,silk. — See  Lutestring. 
Lustrous,  lib'trfts.  a.    Bright,  shin- 
11^,  luminous. 

LusTwoRT,  Iftst'wto.  8.    An  herb. 

LusTY)  lAs'ti^.   a.     Stout,  vtgorou89 

healthy^  able  of  body. 
LuTANisT,  l&^tdn-lst.   s.      One  irho 

^lays  uj)on  the  lute. 
LuTARi<>us,  lft-ti'T*-^s.  a.    Living  in 

mud ;  of  the  colour  of  mud. 
LtJTK,  Hite.    8,      A  stringed  mstru- 

mentof  musick;  a  composition  like  clay, 

with  which  ch^inista  close  up  their  res- 

seU. 

ToIuVTE,  lAte«  T.  a.     To^^loeewith 

lute  or  chymist's  clay. 
litlTESTRl^O)    Iditd'f^hlg.      8.        LU8- 

0C5*  This  corruption  of  Luteatring  for  Lut- 
trci^  Mwms  beyond  recovery,  and' must 
be  ranked  with  Atfpmraipt^^  Cucumber  Jbt  c 
which  see. 

L.uTULEKT,to'tshA-ltet.a.  (461)  (503). 
Mwidy,  turbid. 

ToLtrx,l4ks.  >  ^ 

out  of  joint,  to  disjoint. 


b611 ;— All ;— p6{ind ;— ^Ain,  this. 

Luxation,  lAks-i'shftn.  s.  The  act 
of  disjointing;  any  thing  disjointed. 

Lt7XE,  h\k8.  8.  A  French  word.— Lux* 
ury,  vohiptuoasness. 

Luxuriance,  16g-z!Si'r6-4nse.      > 
LuxuRiANCY,  lAg-rft'rt-dn-si.     J  "' 
(479).    Exuberance,  abundant  or  wan- 
ton plenty  or  growth. 

Luxuriant,  li^g-zji^r^-int.  a.  (479). 

Exuberant,  superfluous,  plenteous. 
To  Luxuriate,  lAg-z{i'r£-4te.   t.  n. 

To  mw  exttberanUy,  to  shoot  with  an- 

pernuous  plenty.. 

Luxurious,  lAg-e4'r6^s.  a.  Ddirht- 
ing  tn  the  pleasures  of  the  table ;  admi- 
nistering to  luxury ;  Tohiptuous,  enslaved 
to  pleasure ;  luxuriant,  exuberant. 

Luxu  RI0U8L  Y,  Wg-zA'r^-fts-l^.  ad.  Dc- 
lioiously,  voluptuously. 

Luxury,  li^k'&ht^-r^.  s.  Voluptuous- 
nessy  addtctedness  to  pleasure;  Uixurt- 
ance,  exuberance;  delicious  fare. 

03*  For  an  investigation  of  the  true  pro- 
nunciation of  this  and  the  preceding 
words,  tee  Principles,  No.  479. 

Lycanthropy,  ll-k^'//ir6-pi.  s.  A 
kind  of  madness,  in  which  men  have  the 
qualities  of  wild  beasts. 

Lying,  H'lng.  (410).  The  active  par- 
ticiple of  Lie. 

Lyjh PH,  Ibaf.  8.  Water^  tvansparcnt 
colourless  liquor. 

Lymphatick,  Ihn-iilt'Bt.  s.  (509).  A 

vessel  conveying  the  lymph. 
Lympkatick,  Mm-f^t1k.  a.    fielong- 

faig  to  the  lymph,  conveying  the  lymph. 

Ltmx,  llngks.  s.  (408).  A  spotted 
beast,  remarkable  for  speed  and  sharp 
sight 

Lyre,  lire.  a.  A  harp,  a  musical  in- 
strument. 

Lyrical,  Ur'r^-kal.   >        «    ^.  . 
Lybick,  lir'rik.  \^    Pertaining 

to  a  harp,  or  to  odes  or  poetzy  sung  to  a 

harp;  singing  to  a  harp. 

Lyrist,  IKrist.  s^  (544).  Atnusician 
who  plays  tTpon  the  har|>. 
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Ti/TACAROONE,  rndk-i-rddn'.    s. 

^^^  A  coarse,  rude,  low  fellow,  whence 
Macaronick  poetrj' ;  a  kind  of  sweet  bis- 
cuit, made  of  flour,  almonds,  eggs,  and 
sugar. 

Mac  AW -TREE,  mi-kiw'tr^i.  s.  A 
species  of  the  palm-tree. 

Macaw,  mi-kilw'.  s.  A  bird  in  the 
West  Indies. 

Mace,  mise.  s.  An  ensi^  of  autho- 
rity borne  before  magistrates;  a  heavy 
blunt  weapon ;  a  club  of  metal ;  a  kind  of 
spice.  Ttie  nutmeg  is  endosecf  in  a 
three -fold  covering,  of  which  the  second 
is  Mace. 

Macebearer,  in4se1>Are-i^r.  s.  One 
who  caiTies  the  Mace. 

To  Macerate,  m^'s^r-ite.  v.  a.  To 
make  lean,  to  wear  away ;  to  mortify,  to 
harass  with  corporal  hardshipsi  to  steep 
almost  to  solution,  either  with  or  with- 
out heat. 

Maceration,  mis-8^r-4'shto.  s.  The 
act  of  wasting  or  making  lean ;  mortifi- 
cation, corporal  hardship;  Maceration  is 
an  infusion  either  with  or  without  heat, 
wherein  the  inmdients  are  uitended  to 
be  almost  whoUy  dissolved. 

Machinal,  mdk^k^^il.  a.  (353).  Re- 
lating to  machines. 

To  Machinate,  mik'k^-nto.  v.  a. 
To  plan,  to  contrive. 

Machination,  indk-k^-n4'shi^.  s. 
Artifice,  contrivance,  malicious  scheme. 

Machine,  md-sh^^n'.  s.  (112).  Any 
complicated  piece  of  workmanship;  an 
engine ;  supernatural  agency  in  poems. 

Machinery,  md-sh^in'^r-^.  s.  (112). 
Enginery,  complicated  workmanship;  the 
Machinery  signifies  thftt  part  which  the 
deities,  angels,  or  demons,  act  in  a  poem. 

Machinist,  m4-sh^6n' ist.  s.  A  con- 
structor of  engines  or  machines. 

aCr  Some  minor  critics  of  the  lowest  form 
pronounce  the  first  syllable  of  this  word 
as  in  Machinaly  Machination^  Su:.  with 
the  first  syllable  as  if  spelled  mack;  but 
this  arises  firom  an  ignorance  of  their  re- 
spective etymologies;  the  former  words 
are  derived  from  Uic  Latin ;  and  Machine 
tst  is  a  formation  of  our  own  from  the 
French  word  Machine. 

Mackerel,  mak'kdr-!!.  s.  A  sea- 
fish. 


Mackerel-oale,  mlk'k^r-ll-gikld.  ^, 
A  strong  breezf*. 

Macrocosm,  m&0ir&-k6zm.>  a.  The 
whole  world  or  visible  system,  in  onposi- 
tion  to  the  microcosm,  or  world  ot  man. 

Mactation,  mik-t&'shiSui.    s.     The 

act  of  killing  for  sacrifice. 
Macula,  mdk'kA-ld.    s.     A  spot — 

See  Lamika. 
To  Maculate,  mik'kWite.  r.  a.  To 

stain,  to  spot 
Maculatiok,    mlUc-kifi-U'shAQ.       s. 

Stain>  spot,  taint 
Macule,  mlUi'Jde.  s.   Aspotorstain. 

See  Animalcule. 
Mad,  m&d.    a.      Disordered  in  the 

mind;  distracted;  overrun  with  any  vio- 
lent or  unreasonable  desire;  enraged, 

furious. 
To  Mad,  xaiA.  V.  a.    To  make  mad, 

to  make  furious^  to  enrage. 
To  Mad,  mW.  v.  n.   To  be  mad,  to 

be  furious. 
Madam,  mid'<km.  s.  (88).   The  term 

of  compliment  used  in  address  to  ladies 

of  every  degree. 
Madbrain,  mid1>r4ne.        1  ^   jj-^^ 
Madbrained,  mftd'brikn'd.  > 

ordered  in  tlie  mind,  hot-headed. 
Madcap,  mdd'k&p.   a.    A  madman; 

a  w^d  hot-brained  feUow. 
To  Madden^  mid'd'n.   v.  n.  (103). 

To  become  mad,  to  act  as  mad 
To  Madden,  mid'd'n.  v.  a.  To  make 

mad. 
Madder,  m&d'ddr.  s.  (98).    A  plant. 
Made,  m&de.    Participle,  preterit  of 

Make  (75). 
Madkfaction,  m4d-d6-£ilk'ab4ii.    s. 

The  act  of  making  wet 
To  Madefy,  m&'d^l.   v.  a.      To 

moisten,  to  make  wet 
Madhouse,  m&d'h6^ae.  s.    A  house 

where  madmen  are  cured  or  confined. 
Madlt,  m^l^.  ad.    Without  under- 
standing. 
Madman,  mid'mdn.  s.  (88).    A  man 

deprived  of  h&  understanding. 
Madness,  mid^n^s.   s.    Distraction ; 

fury,  wildness,  rage. 
Madrigal,  mdd'dr^-gil.  8.     A  pas- 
toral song. 
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Mabvobt,  tn^'w^krt  8.  An  herb. 

Magazine,  rakg-gi-zi^M.  s.  (112). 
A  storehouse,  coininonly  an  arsenal  or 
armoury,  or  rci>ositai7  of  provisions;  of 
late  this  word  has  signified  a  miseeUane- 
0U8  pamphlet 

Maggot,  mdg'g&t.  s.  (166).  A  small 
grub  which  turns  into  a  fly;  whimsy  ca- 
price, od<l  fancy. 

Maogottiness,  m&g'giit-t^-nds.  s. 
The  state  of  abounding  with  maggots. 

lifAGGOTTT,  mdg'gfit-^.  ad.  Full  of 
maggots;  capricious,  whimsical 

Magical,  mdd'j^-k&l.  a.  Acting,  or 
performed  by  secret  and  invisible  powers. 

Magically,  mld^j^-kil-d.  ad.  Ac- 
cording to  the  rights  of  magick. 

MAOicK,mdd'jlk.  s.  (544).  The  art  of 
putting  in  action  the  power  of  spirits;  the 
secret  operations  of  natural  powers. 

Magick,  mdd'jik.  a.  Incantating;  ne- 
cromantick. 

Magician,  marjish^dn.  a.  (88).  One 
skilled  in  magick,  an  enchanter,  a  necro- 
mancer. 

Magistebial,  in&d*jls-t^'r^«al.  a. 
Such  as  suits  a  master;  10%,  arrogant, 
despotick;  chyraically  prepared,  afler  the 
manner  of  a  magistery. 

Magisterially,  mdd-jls-ti'r^-dl-^. 
ad.  Arrogantly. 

Magistehialness,  m4d-jls-t^'rfi-il- 
nSs.  s.  Haughtiness. 

Magi&tery,  mid'jis-tir-^.  s.  A  term 
in  chymistry. 

Magistracy,  m&d'jls-trd-sA.  s.  Office 
or  dignity  of  a  magistrate. 

Magistrate,  mad'jls-trdte.  s.  (91). 
A  man  publickly  invested  with  authori- 
ty, a  governor. 

Magnanimity,  mdg-n4-nim'*-tA.  s. 
Greatness  of  mind,  elevation  of  soul. 

Magnanimous,  m&g-ndn'^-m^s.  a. 
Great  of  mind,  elevated  in  sentiment. 

Magnanimously,  mAg-nin'^-mds-l^. 
ad.  With  greatness  of  mind. 

Magnet,  mlg'nit.  s.  The  loadstone, 

the  stone  that  attracts  iron. 
Magnetical,  m4g-n6t't(£-kil.      ? 
Magnetick,  m%-h^t'tik.  (509).  J   *' 
Relating  to  the  magnet;  having  pov/ers 

.  correspondent  to  those  of  the  magnet;  at- 
tractive, liaving  the  power  to  draw  things 
distant. 
iVlAGNB-  ism,  m%^n6t-lzm*  s.  Povrcr 
of  the  lo?<lstone,  power  of  attraction. 


b&ll;--^il;-^p6{ind;— r/rin,  this. 

Magnipiable,     in%'n^-fi4-bl.     a. 

(183).  To  be  extolled  or  praised.  Unusual. 
Magnifical,  mAg.nlff(ft-kal.       ? 
Magnifick,  mAg-nlfnk,(509).  y  ** 

Illustrious,  grand 
Magnificence,  indg-nlffd-sdnse.  s. 

Grandeur  of  appearance,  splendour. 

Magnificent,  m^g-n!rf(&-s6nt.  a. 
Grand  in  appearance,  splendid,  pom- 
pous; fond  or  8pl;:ndour,  setting  great- 
ness to  show. 

Magnificently,  mig-nlfffi-sfint-l^. 
ad.  Pompously,  splendidly. 

Maonifico,  mig-nlff(&-k6.  s.  A 
grandee  of  Venice. 

Magnifier,  m&g'n^-fi-tkr.  s.  (98).* 
One  that  praises  extravagantly;  a  glass 
tliat  increases  the  bulk  of  any  object. 

ToMAONiFY,m4g'ni-fi.v.a.Cl83).To 
make  great,  to  exaggerate,  to  extol  lugl>- 
ly;  to  raise  in  estimation;  to  increase  the 
bulk  of  any  object  to  the  eye. 

Magnitude,  mdg^n^-tude.  s.  Great- 
ness, grandeur;  comparative  bulk. 

Magpie,  m^g'pi.  s.  A  bird  sometimes 
taught  to  talk. 

Mahogany,  m^-fa&g'a-nd.  s.  A  solid 
wood  which  grows  in  America. 

Maid,  mide.  (202).  >       . 

Maiden,  md'd'n.  (103).  J*'  Anim^ 
married  woman,  a  virgin;  a  woman  scr* 
vant,  female. 

Maid,  mMe.  s.  A  species  of  skate  fish. 

Maiden,  m4M'n.  a.  (103).  Consisting 
of  virgins;  fresh,  new,  unused,  unpollu- 
ted. 

MAiDENBAiR,m4M'n-h4re.s.  A  plant. 

Maidenhead,  m4'd'n-hM.  1      ^. 

Maidenhood,  mi'd'n-h6d.  5  *•  ^^^* 
ginity,  virgin  purity,  freedom  from  con- 
tamination; newness,  freshness,  unconta- 
minated  state. 

Maidenlip,  m&^d'n-llp.  s.  An  herb. 

Maidenly,  m4'd'n-ld.  a.  Like  a  midd) 

gentle,  modest,  timorous,  decent. 
Maidhood,  m^de'hM.  s.    Virginity. 

Not  used. 
Maidmarian,  m^de-m^re'yun.  s.  A 

kind  of  dance. 
Maidservant,  m4de-s^rV&nt.  s.   A 

female  servant 
Majestioal,  m&-j^s'td-kal. 
Majestic K,  md-j^'t!k.  (509). 

Aigast,  ha\*ing  dignity;  stately,  pora- 

l)ous,  sublime.. 
*R 
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Majestically,  in4-jis't64dl-i.   ad. 

With  dipiity,  with  grandeur. 
Majesty,    mM'j4s-ti.    s.    Dignity, 
grandeur;  power,  sovereigntyj  elevation; 
the  title  of  kings  and  queens. 
Mail,  mile.  s.  (202). .  A  coat  of  steel 
network,  worn  for  defence;  any  armour; 
a  postman's  bundle,  a  bag. 
To  Mail,  mile.  v.  a.   To  arm  defen- 
sively, to  cover  as  with  armour. 
To  Maim,  mime.  v.  a.  To  deprive  of 
•  any  necessary  part,  to  cripple  by  loss  of 

a  limb. 
Maim,  mime.    s.    Privation  of  some 
essential  pait,  lameness  produced  by  a 
wound  or  amputation;  injury,  miscliief, 
essential  defect 
Main,  mine.a.  (202).  Principal,  chief; 
violent,  strong;  gross,  containing  the  chief 
part;  important,  forcible. 
Main,  mine.  s.  The  gross,  the  bulk ; 
the  sum,  the  whole;  the  ocean;  violence, 
fbi-ce;  a  hand  at  dice;  the  Continent. 
IklAiNLAND,  minc-lind'.  s.  The  Con- 
tinent. 
Mainly,  mine'lc.  ad.  Chiefly,  pnnci- 

pally;  g^atly,  powerfully. 
Mainmast,  mine'mist.  s.   The  chief 

or  middle  mast 
Mainprise,  mine'prize.  s.   Delivery 
nto  the  custody  of  a  friend,  upon  secu- 
ity  given  for  appearance. 
Mainsail,  mine'sile.  s.  The  sail  of  a 

mainmast. 
Mainsheet,  mine'sh^^t.s.  The  sheet 

or  sail  of  the  mainmast. 
Mainyaiid,  mine'yird.  s.   The  yard 

of  the  mainmast. 
To  Maintain,  mto-tine'.  v.  a.    To 
preserve,  to  keep;  to  defend,  to  make 
good;  to  keep  up,  to  support  the  expense 
of;  to  support  with  the  convenience  of 
life.  ^ 
ToMAiNTAiN,m^n-tine'.  v.a.  To  sup- 
port by  argument,  to  assert  as  a  tenet. 
MAiNTAiNABLE,m&i-tine'i-bl.  a.  De- 
fensible, justifiable. 

Maintainer,  m^-tine'ur.  s.  Sup- 
porter, cherisher. 

Maintenance,  mdn't£n4nse.  s.  Sup- 
ply of  the  necessaries  of  life;  support, 
protection;  continuance,  security  from 
failure. 

Maintop,  mine-top',  s.  The  top  of 
the  mainmtstv 


Major,  mi'jdr.  a.  (166).  Greater  in 
number,  quantity,  or  extent;  greater  ia 
dignity. 

Major,  mi'j4r.  s.  The  officer  above 
the  captain;  a  mayor  or  head  officer  of  a 
town;  the  firstproposition  of  a  syllogism, 
containing  some  generality;  Major-ge- 
neral* the  general  officer  of  the  secon«l 
rank ;  Major-domo,  one  who  holds  occa- 
sionally the  place  of  master  of  the  house. 

Majoration,  mad-jA-ri'sWn.  s.  In- 
crease, enlargement. 

Majority,  m4-i6rt-t6.s.  The  state  of 
being  greater;  Uie  greater  number ;  full 
age,  end  of  minority ;  the  of&ce  of  a  major. 

Maize,  mize.  s.  Indian  wheat. 

To  Make,  mike.  v.  a.    To  create ;  to 
form  of  materials;to  produce  as  tlieagent; 
to  produce  as  a  cause;  to  perform,  to  use; 
to  bring  into  any  state  or  condition;  to 
form;  to  hold,  to  keep;  to  establish  in 
riches  or  happiness;  to  sufier,  to  incur;  t» 
commit,  to  compel,  to  force,  to  construn; 
to  intend;  to  ruse  as  profit  from  any 
thing;  to  arrive  at?  to  gain;  to  force,  to 
gain  by  force;  to  put,  to  place;  to  incline; 
to  prove  as  an  argument;  to  represent;  to 
constitute;  to  amount  to;  to  mould,  to 
form;  to  Make  away,  to  kill,  to  destroy; 
to  transfer;  to  Make  account,  to  reckon, 
to  believe;  to  Make  account  o^  to  esteem, 
to  regard;  to  Make  free  with,  to  treat 
without  ceremony' ;   to  Make  good,  to 
muntain,  to  justify;  to  fulfil,  to  accom- 
plish; to  Make  light  of,  to  consider  as  of 
no  consequence;  to  Make  love,  to  court,' 
to  play  the  gallant;  to  Make  merry,  to 
feast,  to  partake  of  an  entertainment;  to 
Make  much  of,  to  cherish,  to  fostcn  to 
Make  of,  what  to  Make  of,  is,  how  to  im- 
dei*stand;  to  Make  of,  to  produce  from, 
to  effect;  to  consider,  to  account,  to  es- 
teem; to  Make  over,  to  settle  in  the 
hands  of  trustees,  to  transfcn  to  Make 
out,  to  clear,  to  explain,  to  clear  to  one's 
self;  to  prove,  to  enncei  to  Make  sure  of, 
to  consider  as  certain;  to  secure  to  one's 
possession;  to  Make  up,  to  get  together; 
to  reconcile,  to  repair;  to  compose  as  of 
ingredients;  to  supply,  to    repair;    to 
clear;  to  accomplish,  to  conclude,  to  con- 
struct. 
To  Make,  mike.  v.  n.    To  tend,  to 
travel,  to  go  any  way,  to  rush;  to  contri- 
bute; to  operate,  to  act  as  a  proof  or  ar- 
gtiment,  or  cause;  to  concur;  to  show,  to 
appear,  to  carry  appearance:  to  Make 
away  \\4tli,  to  destroy,  to  kill;  to  Make 
for,  to  advantage,  to  favour;  to  Make  up. 
to  compensate,  to  be  instead. 
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— nA,  mdve,  ndr,  nit  ;«-*t&be9  tftb, 
Make,  mike.  a.    Form,  structure. 

Makkbate,  m&ke^bdte.  8.  Breeder 
of  quarrels. 

Maker,  md'kiir.  s.  (98).  The  Crea- 
tor i  one  who  makes  any  thing;  one  who 
sets  any  thing  in  its  proper  state. 

Ma«Ieteac£,  m&ke'p^e.  s.  Peace- 
maker ;  reconciler. 

Makeweight,  mdkeV4te.  s.    Any 

smaU  thing  Ihrown  in  to  make  up  weight. 
Maladt,  mil'd-d^.  s.     A  disease,  a 

distemper,  a  disorder  of  hody^  sickness. 
Malahders,  mSl'in-dfirz.  s.    A  dry 

scab  on  the  pastern  of  horses. 
Malapert,   mll'i*pirt.   a.      Saucy, 

quick  with  impudence. 

Malapertness,  mil'd-pfirt-n^s.  s. 
Liveliness  of  reply  without  decency; 
quick  Impudence,  sauciness. 

Malapertlt,  m4l'4-p5rt-I^.  ad.  Im- 
pudently, saucily. 

Male,  m&le.  a.  Of  the  sex  that  be- 
gets young,  not  female. 

Male,  mile.  s.  The  he  of  any  species. 

Male,  m4le.  In  composition  signi- 
fies 111.  ^ 

MALEAi>MiNisTRATioir,Tn41e-id-mln- 
nis-tri'shfii.  s.  Bad  management 
of  affairs. 

Cj*  I  have  given  the  first  syUable  of  this 
and  the  aucceeding  words',  compounded 
of  male,  tlie  long  sound  of  j,  because  I 
look  upon  ftuiie  as  a  prefix  not  alterable 
in  its  soand  in  words  of  om*  own  compo- 
sition, any-more  than  arch^forey  mis,  pre, 
or  vice:  arch  and  fore  are  used  separate- 
ly as  adjectives,  which  is  not  the  case 
with  maie/  but  mis,  pre,  and  vice,  are 
never  uscd-out  of  composition,  and  are 
therefore  exactly  under  the  same  predi- 
cament. JDi>  not  being  a  prefix  of  our 
own  which  wc  can  apply  to  words  at  plea- 
sure, alters  tlie  sound  of  s  according  to 
the  presence  or  absence  of  the  accent,  or 
the  natura  of  the  succeei.' ng  consonants 
(sec  Difl)  ;  but  mis  being  applicable  to 
any  words,  never  alters  the  sound  of  * 
(426).  ^re,  when  prefixed  to  word^  of 
our  own,  ^preconceived, presupposed,  &c. 
never  shortens  the  vowel  (530)  (531) 
(532) ;  and  vice  in  vice-president,  vice-ad^ 
miral,  &c.  might  as  well  be  changed  into 
vis-president,  and  vis^mirai,  as  malecon- 
tent  and  ma/epractice  into  inalcontent  and 
Tnalpractict.  But  tl)ough  all  our  Pro- 
nouncing Dictionaries  adopt  the  short 
sound  of  n,  and  stSxne  eren  leave  out  the 


^n'  I 
id.J 


b^l ;— ^il  ;-*p66nd ; — ^^in,  this. 

e,  yet  as  analogy  is  so  decidedly  in  fa» 
vour  of  the  lonjj  sound,  and  custom  is 
not  quite  unanimous,  the  long  sound 
ought  certainly  to  have  the  preference 
with  all  who  aim  at  correctness  and  con- 
sistency. W.  Johnston  is  the  only  one 
who  adopts  this  pronunciation ;  and  Bar- 
clay, by  putting  a  hyphen  aflcr  male, 
seems  to  favour  it  If  custom  has  decided 
in  favour  of  the  short  sound  of  a,  the  e 
ought  to  be  omitted  in  writing,  and  tlien 
the  spelling  and  sound  would  not  be  at 
variance;  but  as  this  would  lead  to  in- 
curable evils  in  language,  the  pronunci- 
ation ought  rather^  conform  uj  the  or- 
thography. 

Malecontent,  m&le1^6n-t^nt. 

Malecoittentei),     mile-k6n-t6n' 
XM,  a.    Discontented,  dissatisfied. 

Malecontentedly,  mdle-k6ii-t^-n' 
tid-16.  ad.    With  discontent. 

MALEcoNTENTEnNESs,  m41e-k6n-tdn' 
t6d-nds.  s.  Discontentedness,  want 
of  affection  to  government. 

Malediction,  mll-l^-dik'shAn.  s. 
Curse,  execration,  denunciation  of  evil. 

Malefaction,  mdl-l^-flUc'sh(hi.  s.  A 
crime,  an  offence. 

Malefactor,  m41-l*-flfe'tftr.  s.  An 
offender  against  law,  a  criminal 

Malefick,  mil-WrfIk.a.(509).  Mis- 
chievous, hiulful. 

Malepractice,  mdle-prdk'tls.  s. 
Practice  contrary  to  rules. 

Malevolence,  ma-l^vV&-l^nse.  s.  Ill 
will,  inclination  to  hurt  others,  malignity. 

Malevolent,  md-Wv'vWint.  a.  Ill- 
disposed  towards  others. 

MALEvoLENTLY,m^-ldv'v6-Wnt-W.  ad. 
Malignly,  malignantly. 

Malice,  millls.  s/(140).  Deliberate 
mischief;  Ul  intention  to  any  one,  desiror 
of  hurting. 

Malicious,  m^-llsh'ds.  a.  Ill-dis- 
posed to  any  one,  intending  ill. 

Maliciously, m4-Iish^fts-l^.  ad.  With 
malignity,  with  intention  of  mischief. 

Maliciousness,  md-llsh'As-nds.  s. 
Malice,  intention  of  mischief  to  another. 

Malign,  mi-lbe'.  a.  (385).  Unfa- 
vourable, ill-dispo.9ed  to  any  one,  mali- 
cious; infectious,  fatal  to  the  body,  pes- 
tilential. 

To  Malign,  ma-line',  v.  a.  To  re- 
gard with  envy  or  malice ;  to  hurts  tcx 
cefiisurc, 
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^^  (559).— Fitc,  fir,  fill,  fit;~tn^,  tft«t;^nc,iAi;— 
Malignancy,  mi-lig'nta-sA.  s.   Ma- 1  Mallard,  raiilird.  s.   (88) 
levolence,  malice,  destructive  tendency. 


The 


drake  of  the  wild  duck. 


Malignant,  mft-iig'nint.  a-  Envi- 
ous, malicious ;  hostile  to  life,  as  malig- 
nant fevers. 

Malignant,  ini-llg'nAnt.  s.  A  man 
of  ill  intention,  malevolently  disposed;  it 
was  a  word  used  of  the  defenders  of  the 
church  and  monarchy  by  the  rebel  secta- 
ries in  the  civil  wars. 

Malignantly,  mi-lig'ndnt-W.  ad. 
With  ill  intention,  maliciously,  mischiev- 
ously. 

Maligner,  ni&-Une'Ar.  s.  (386\  One 
who  regards  another  with  iU-willj  sar- 
castical  censurer. 

Malignity,  ma-lig'ni-t*.  s.  Malice; 
destructive  tender.cy}  eyilness  of  nature. 

Malignly,  mi-llne'U.  ad.  Enviously, 
with  ill-will. 

Malkin,  miwltin.  s.   A  dirty  wench. 

Mall,  mil.  s.  A  stroke,  a  blow. 
Obsolete.  A  kind  of  beater  or  hammer ; 
a  walk  where  they  formerly  played  with 
malls  and  balls. 

O^jf  'i'his  word  is  a  whimsical  instance  of 
the  caprice  of  custom.  Nothing  can  be 
more  uniform  than  the  sound  we  ffive  to 
a,  before  double  /  in  the  same  syUable  ; 
and  yet  this  wcwrd  when  it  signifies  a 
wooden  hammer,  has  not  only  changed 
its  deep  sound  of  a  in  all  into  the  a  in 
alley i  but  has  dwindled  into  the  short 
sound  of  e  in  Mall,  a  walk  in  St  James's 
Pafk,  where  they  formerly  played  with 
madls  and  balls,  and  from  whence  it  had 
its  name ;  and  to  crown  the  absurdity,  a 
street  parallel  to  this  walk  is  spelt  Pall 
MalU  and  pronounced  PellnuU^  which 
confounds  its  origin  with  tlie  French  ad- 
verb jftf/e  mSU.  For  BaDey.  appears  to  de- 
rive the  uame  of  the  street  justly  from 
pellerc  maleo,  to  strike  with  a  mallet. 
That  this  word  was  justly  pronounced 
formerly,  we  can  scarcely  doubt,  from 
the  rhymes  to  it: 

With  mighty  mall 


*•  The  monster  merciless  him  made  to  fall." 

Spencer. 
**  And  give  that  reverend  head  a  mall 
"  Or  two  or  three  against  a  wall." 

Budibrat. 
Asa  corroboration  of  this,  we  find  a  large 
wooden  club  used  for  killing  swine,  call- 
ed and  spelt  vimall;  and  uie  verb  sig- 
nifying to  beat  or  bi*uise  is  spelt  and  pro- 
nounced in  the  same  manner.  The  word 
mallet 9  where  the  latter  /  is  separated 
from  the  former,  is  under  a  different  prc- 
d  camcnt,  and  is  pronounced  regularly. 
--S^c  Princii  les,  Ko.  8a. 


Malleability,  mlQ-W-4-bll'^-ti.    s, 

Qiialitv  of  enduringthe  hammer. 
Malleable,    maiT^-i-bl.  a.    (113). 

Capable  of  being  spi-cad  by  beating. 
Malleablenbss,  mSl'l^4rbl-n^,   s. 

Quality  of  enduring  the  hammer. 
To  Malleatb,  m4l1^ite.  ▼.  au    T^ 

hammer. 
Mallet,  mSl'Ilt.  s.  (99).    A  Wooden 

hammer. 
Mallows,  mjUIAze.  s.    A  plant. 
Malmsey,   mim'z^.    s.   (401).      A 

sort  of  grape;  a  kind  of  wine. 
MALT,ml^lt.  s.  (r9).    Grain  steeped 

in  water  and  fermented,  then  dried  on  a 

Maltdust,  m&lt'd^st.   s.     The  dust 

of  malt. 
Maltfloor,  milffldre.  s.     A  floor 

to  dr>'  malt.  ^ 

To  Malt,  milt.  v.  n.   To  make  malt, 

to  be  made  malt. 
Malthohse,!  mlOfhAwe.  a.    A  duU 

dolt     Obsolete. 

Maltman,  mWt'mJn.  (88).  ?g^  q^^^ 

Maltster,  mMt'stAr.  5 

who  makes  malt. 

Malvaceous,  m&l-V^'shAs.  a.  Re- 
lating to  mallows. 

Malversation,  mal-ver-sa  ahon.  a- 
Bad  shifts,  m^n  artifices. 

Mamma,  mto-m&'.  s.  (77).  Thcfimd 
word  for  mother. 

Mammet,  mdm'mk.  s.  (99).  A  pup- 
pet, a  figure  dressed  up. 

Mammiform,  mim'm6-»rm.  a.  Hav- 
ing the  shape  of  paps  or  dugs. 

Mammillary,  mim'mll-U-ri.  a.  Be- 
longing  to  the  paps  or  dugs. 

cry  I  have  departed  from  Mr.  Sheridan, 
Mr.  Scott,  Mr.  Perry,  Entick,  Dr.  A^, 
Dr.  Kenrick,  and  Dr.  Johnson,  in  tiie 

'  accentnatioupfthis  word,  aiid  agree  with 
Mr.  Nares  and  Bailey  in  pUcing  the 
stress  upon  the  first  syllable  of  this  and 
similar  words,  and  as  Dr.  Johnson  him- 
self has  done  on  Axillary,  Maxtliary* 
Papillary,  and  Capillary t  and  as  aU  o«r  or- 
thoepista  but  Dr.  Kenrick  on  MuetUanj 
—See  Academy. 

Mammock,  mdm'mik.  s.  (166).  A 
large  shapeless  piece. 

T6  Mammock,  mam'mik.  v.  a.  To 
tear,  to  pull  to  pie  res.  v  r>-  i. 

Mammon,  mim'mto.  s.  (166).  Richw?^ 
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\x6y  m6rey  n6r^  n6i ;-*-t&bc,  tAb,  bidl ;— 411 ;— p6^d ; — ^Ain,  tra. 


MlSf,  min.  s.(81).  Human  beings  the 
male  of  the  hmnan  species;  a  servant,  an 
attendant;  a  word  of  familiaritv  border- 
ing on  contempt;  it  is  used  in  a  loose  sig- 
nification like  the  French  on,  one,  . ny  one ; 
One  of  uncommon  qualiftcationsi  indivi- 
dual; a  moveable  piece  at  chess  or 
'  draughts ;  Man  of  war,  a  ship  of  war. 

To  Man,  min.  v.  a.  To  furnish  with 
men ;  to  guard  with  men ;  to  fortlf)",  to 
strengthen}  to  tame  a  hawk. 

Manacles,    mftn^ni-klz.    s.    (405). 

Chain  for  the  hands. 
To  Manacle,  nian'n44cl.  t.  a.    To 

chain  the  hands,  to  shackle. 

To  Manage,  mtoldjc.  v.  a.  (90).  To 
conduct,  to  carry  on;  to  train  a  horse  to 
graceful  action;  to  govern,  to  itiake  trac- 
table; to  wield,  to  move  or  use  easily;  to 
husband,  to  make  the  object  of  caution* 
to  treat  with  caution  or  decency. 

To  Manage,  mdnldje.  t.  n.  (90)*  To 
superintend  affairs,  to  transact 

Manage,  m^ldje.  s.  Conduct,  admi- 
nistration; a  riding  school;  n^anagement 
of  a  horse. 

Manageable,  min^dje-i-bl.  a.  Easy 
in  the  use;  governable,  tractable. 

Manageableness,  n)dnldje4-bl-n4s. 
8.  AccommodatioQ  to  eayy  use ;  tracta- 
blencsa*  easiness  to  be  governed. 

MANAGBUENT^mlb^dje-in^nt.s.  Con- 
duct, administration;  practice*  transac- 
tion, deaKag. 

Manager>  mWldje-Ar.  s.  (98).  One 
who  has  the  conduct  or  direction  of  any 
thing;  a  man  of  frugality,  a  good  husband. 

Manaoxrt,  minldj€-r^.  s.  Conduct^ 
direction,  administration ;  husbandry, 
frugality:  manner  of  using. 

MANATiON,m&-nd^shdn.  a.  The  act  of 
issuing  from  something  else. 

MANCH£T,,n)lbtsfa'lt.  8.  (99).  A  small 
loaf  of  fine  bread. 

Mamcbineel,  m^toh-ln-^61^  s.  A 
large  tree,  a  native  of  the  West  Indies. 

OC^  1  do  not  hesitate  to  place  the  accent  on 
the  last  syllable  of  this  word,  as  this 
stress,  not  only  its  form,  but  the  best 
usage,  seems  to  require.  Dr.  Johnson 
and  other  orthSepists  place  the  accent  in 
the  same  manner,  contrary  to  Mr.  She- 
ridan, who  places  it  on  the  first  syllable. 

To  Mancipate,  m4n'8^-p4te.  v.  a.  To 
enslave,  to  bind. 

Mancipation,  mdn-9i-p4'5hui).s.Sla- 
vei7,  involuntary  obligation. 


Manciple,  xjruLn'si-pi.  s.  (405).  The 
steward  of  a  community,  the  purveyor. 

Mandamus,  mlb-dd'mds.  s.  A  writ 
from  the  court  of  King's  Bench. 

Mandarin,  m4n-dd-rito'.  s.  (112), 
A  Chinese  nobleman  or  magistrate. 

XT  Dr-  Johnson,  and  the  other  Lexico- 
graphers after  him,  spell  this  word  with- 
out the  final  e.  It  may  be  observed,  that 
most  of  these  names  nom  the  Kast  came 
to  us  by  miasionanes,  and  the  first  ac- 
counts we  h^ve  of  these  counUies  ai« 
from  the  French. 

Mandatary,  min^di-tir-^.  8.(513). 
He  to  whom  the  Pope  has,  by  virtue  of 
his  prerogative,  and  liia  own  proper  right* 
given  a  Mandate  for  his  benefice. 

Mandate,  min'd4te.  s.  (91).  Com- 
mand; precept,  charge,  commission,  sent 
or  transmitted. 

Mandatory,  m&n'dH-tdr-^.  a.  (512). 

Preceptive,  directory. 
TT  For  the  o,  see  Domestick. 
Mandible,  mlLn'd£-bl.  s.  (405).  The 

jaw,  the  instrument  of  mandncation. 

Mandirvlar,  inAn-dib1>^l^r.  a.  Be- 
longing to  the  jaw. 

Mandrake,  m&nMrAke.  s.  The  root 
of  this  plant  is  said  to  bear  A  resemblance 
to  the  human  form. 

To  Manducate,  m2n'dA-k4te.  t.  a* 

To  chew,  to  eat 
Manducation,'    min-dd-k^^shftn.  s. 

Eating,  chewing. . 

Mane,  mine.  s.  The  hair  which  hang* 
down  on  the  neck  of  horses. 

Ma  NEATER,  m&n'^eH&r.  ».  A  canni- 
bal, an  anthropophagite. 

Maned,  m^'d.  a.  (359).  Havbt^  a 
mane. 

Manes,  m^/n^z.    s.    Ghost,   shade. 

See  MiLLEFEDES. 

Manful,  min'fCd.  a.  Bold,  stout,  dar- 
ing. 

Manfully,  mdn'fiU-^.  ad«  Boldly, 
stoutly. 

Manfulness,  mftn'f&l-n^.  s.  Stout- 
ness, boldness. 

Manoe,  mtoje.  s.    The  itch  or  scab 

in  cattle. 
Manger,  mine'jiir.   s.  (542).    The 

place  or  vessel  in  which  animals  are  fed 

with  com. — See  Change. 

Manoiness,  mdne'j^-n^s.  s.    Scabbi' 

ncBs,  infcctiijn  ^viththc  mange. 
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r7*  (559).— Ffttc,  fir,  fill, 

To  Mangle,  mSng'gl.  v.  a.  (405).  To 
lacerate,  to  cut  or  tear  peace-meal,  or 
batcher. 

Mangler,  m&ng'gMr.  s.  A  hacker, 
one  that  destroys  bunriingl^. 

Mango,  min^go.  s.  A  mut  of  the  isle 
of  Java,  pickled. 

Mangy,  m^e'j*.  a.  Infected  with  the 
mange,  scabby. 

Manhater,  m^'h&te-^.  s.  Misan- 
thropr^  one  that  hates  mankind. 

Manhood,  mftn'h&d.  s.  Human  na- 
tures viiility.  not  womanhood;  virility, 
not  childhood;  courage,  fortitude. 

Maniac,  m4'n£-&k.  (505). 

Maniacal,  mi-ni'i-k^.  (506). 
Raging  with  madness. 

Manifest,  inWn6-fl§st.  a.  Plain,  open, 
not  concealed;  detected. 

To  Manifest,  m&n'n^-ft&st.  t.  a.  To 
make  appear;  to  show  plainly,  to  discover. 

Manifestation,  min-n^-fiSs-ti'shdn. 
8.  Discovery,  publication. 

Manifestable^  min-ni-fds'ti-bl.  a. 
Easy  to  be  made  evident 

Manifestly,     min'n6-fibt-l^.      ad. 

*    Clearly,  evidently. 

Manifest  NESS,  mdn'n^-fi&st-n£s.  s. 
Perspicuity,  clear  evidence. 

Manifesto,  m&n-n^-fds'tA.  s.  Publick 
protestation,  a  declaration  in  form. 

Manifold,  mlb'nM61d.  a.  Of  differ- 
ent kinds,  many  in  number,  multiDlied. 

Manifoldly,  mlbi'nd-f61d-ld.  ad.  In 
a  manifold  manner. 

Manikin,  mdn^n^-kln.  s.  A  little  man. 

Maniple,  mW^-pI.  s.(405).  Ahand- 
fill;  a  small  band  of  soldiers. 

Manipular,  m^-nip'p^-l&r.  a.  Relat- 
ing to  a  maniple. 

Mankiller,  min'kll-ldr.  s.  (98). 
Murderer. 

Mankind,  m&n-kyind'.  s.  The  race  or 
species  of  human  beings.— See  Guard. 

(O*  This  word  is  sometimes  impropcrlypro- 
nounced  with  the  accent  on  the  first  syl- 
lable, and  is  even  marked  so  by  Dr.  Ash. 
Milton,  with  his  usual  license,  sometimes 
places  the  accent  in  this  manner—*— 

•*  —  where  he  might  likeliest  find 

'*  The  only  two  of  moniiiu^  but  in  them 

*<  The  whole  included  race  his  purpos'd 
prey." 
But  Pope,  in  thi»  particular,  is  a  better 
guide,  both  in  prose  and  verse: 

**  The  prater  stv.dy  o^ mankind  is  man." 


fat  ;-«in^,  mil  ^—pine,  pin ;«-.       - 

It  may  be  asked,  indeed,  whjr  mankind 
should  not  have  the  accent  on  tiie  first 
syllable  as  well  as  vxmuiukiwif  it  may  be 
answered,  so  it  has*  when  it  is.  to  distin- 
guish it  irom  wamankindt  but  when  it  is 
used  absolutely,  it  includes  wntumiimd^ 
and  to  avoid  the  distinction  which  an  ac- 
cent on  the  first  syllable  would  im^,  it 
very  properly  throws  the  accent  on  the 
general  and  not  on  the  specific  part  of  the 
word. 

Manlike,  minlike.  a.  Having  tht 
complete  qualities  of  a  mjui,  befitting  a 
man. 

Manless,  minims,  a.  Without  men) 
not  manned. 

Manliness,  minl^-nds.  s.  Dignity, 
bravery,  stoutness. 

Manlt,  m&nl^.  a.  Manlike,  becoming 
a  man,  firm,  brave,  stout 

Manna,  m&n'ni.  s.  A  delicious  food 
distilled  from  heaven  for  the  support  of 
the  Israelites  in  their  passage  through 
the  wilderness!  a  kind  of  gum,  a  gentle 
purgative. 

Manner,  mftn'niir.  s.  (418).  Form, 
method;  habit,  fashion;  sort,  )und;  mien» 
cast  of  look;  peculiar  way;  Manners,  in 
the  plural,  general  way  of  life,  morals, 
habits ;  ceremonious  behaviour,  studied 
civility. 

Mannerliness,  m&n'n^-l^-n^  s. 
Civility,  ceremonious  complaisance. 

Mannerly,  mWn^-4^.  a.  Ciyil, cere- 
monious, complaisant. 

Mannerly,  mftn'ndr-1^.  ad.  Civilly^ 
without  rudeness. 

Mannikin,  mdn'n^-kin.  s.  A  little 
man,  a  dwarf. 

Mannish,  min'nish.  a.  Having  the 
appearance  of  a  man,  bold,  masculine, 
impudent 

Manoeuyrb,  mdn'd-\'ftr.  s.  An  at- 
tempt, out  of  the  common  course  of  ac- 
tion, to  relieve  ourselves,  or  annoy  oar 
adversary;  and  generally  used  in  mari- 
time affairs. 

dj*  This  word,  though  current  in  conversa- 
tion, and  really  useful,  ia  in  no  Dictiona- 
ry I  have  met  with.  The  triphthong  opt 
has  no  correspondent  .sound  in  our  lain- 
guage,  and  I  have  ^Iven  it  what  I  tliought 
8ie  nearest  to  it;  but  as  the  word  seem& 
to  be  universally  adopted,  it  ought  to  be 
anglicised,  and  maybe  safely  pronounced 
as  I  have  marked  it,  by  thojc  who  can- 
not give  it  the  exact  Frv-'nch  sound 

Manor,  m^'niii'.  s.  (4 1  a).  Alanov 
sig-niiics  iw  common  Ian-,  a  rule  or  g'j- 
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— 4ii»  in6ye>  n6r,  nftt;— 4Jibe,  Uibj 

■  vemment  which  a  mas  hftth  over  such  as 
hold  land  within  his  see. 

>Ian9ION9  min'ahtiui.  s.  Place  of  re- 
sidence, abode,  house. 

Manslaughter,  min'sl&w-tAr.  s. 
Murder,  destruction  of  the  human  spe- 
cies; in  law,  the  act  of  killing  a  man  not 
wholly  without  fault,  though  without  ma- 
lice. 

Manslayer,  man'slA-dr.  s.  Murder- 
er, one  that  has  killed  another. 

Mansuete,  mj&'sw^te.  a.  Tame, 
gentle,  not  ferocious. 

MANSUETXJDE,man'sw6-tMe.  s.(334). 
Tameness,  gentleness. 

Mantel,  minVl.  s.  (103).  Work 
raised  before  a  chimney  to  conceal  it. 

Mantelet,  mdn-t^-l^.  s.  A  small 
cloak  worn  by  women;  in  fortification,  a 
kind  of  moveable  penthouse,  driven  be- 
fore the  pioueera,  as  blinds  to  shelter 
them. 

Mantioer,  mdn-ti'gAr.  s.  (98).  A 
large  monkey  or  baboon. 

Mantle,  man'tl.  s.  (405).  A  kind  of 
cloak  or  garment. 

To  Mantle,  m^'tl.  v.  a.  To  cloak, 
to  cover. 

To  Mantle,  m&n'tl.  v.  n.  To  spread 
the  wings  as  a  hawk  in  pleasure;  to  be 
expanded,  to  spread  luxuriantly;  to  ga- 
ther any  thing  on  the  surface,  to  froth ; 
to  ferment;  to  be  in  sprightly  agitation. 

Mantua,  mibi^tsh^-d.  a.  (333).  A 
lady's  gown. 

GC/*  Dr.  Johnson  says  this  word  was  proba- 
bly corrupted  from  the  French  nutnteau: 
and  Mr.  Eiphinston,  in  his  zeal  for  an  ho- 
mophonous  orthography,  as  it  may  be 
called,  says,  "  ManteaUf  not  Mantua, 
*'  havin]^  given  title  to  the  silk,  the  ma- 
**  ker  ot  mantoes,  or  7nanto^»r,  will  have 
"  the  honour  of  leading  the  fashions  at 
**  the  court  of  truth,  when,  under  so 
**  glorious  patronage,  she  announces  her- 
"  self  a  Mantoemaier,  or  Mantowmaier. 
**.PaduaMcy  is  a  similar  falsification  of 
**  Poskim^  the  £ngiish  offspring  of  the 
**  French  Poudesoie.  The  Italian  cities 
"  are  much  obliged  to  affectation  for 
"  having  so  long  complimented  them  at 
**  her  own  expense.  Guided  by  etymo- 
'*  logy,  she  had  no  business  with  the 
"  sound;  and  a  stranger  to  analogy  was 
"  not  likely  to  know,  that  am<wfr/,  man- 
"  to^f  or  chJde,  was  probably  tie  first  silk- 
•*  en  task  of  the  English  Mantoeniaker." 

Mantuamaker,  miln'ti-md'kiir.  s. 
(333).  Otic  who  m.-ikes  gowns  for  wo- 
men. 


bWl;— All;— piind;— ^Ain,  thmC 

Manual,  min'(k-IU.  a.   Performed  by 

.the  hand;  used  by  the  hand. 
Manual,  mW6-tL].  8.   A^maUbook^ 

such  as  may  be  carried  in  the  hand. 
Manuduction,  m&n^i&i<^^^9hdn.  d. 

Guidance  by  the  hand 
Manufactuee,  m^n-nfi-filk'tshArc.  s. 

(461).     The 'practice  of  making  any 

piece  of  workmanship;  any  thing  made 

by  art. 
To  Manufacture,        m^-ni-fftk' 

tshftre.v.a.  (463).    To  mark  by  art 

and  labour,  to  form  by  workmanship. 
Manufacturer,     m^n-nA-fAk'tshi- 

rAr.  s.    A  workman,  an  artificer. 
To  Manumise,   mdn'nA-mize.    v.  a. 

To  set  fi^e,  to  dismiss  from  slavery. 
Manumission,    man-nA-mlsh'ftn.    s; 

The  act  of  giving  liberty  to  slaves. 
To  Manumit,  man-ni-mlt'.v.  a.  To 

release  froip  slavery. 
Manurable,  md-n6V4-bl.  a.  (405). 

Capable  of  cultivatioo. 
Manurance,  md-nill'r^se.  s.    Agri- 
culture, cultivation. 
To  Manure,  m4-nftre'.  v.  a.     To  • 

cultivate  by  manual  labour;  to  dung,  to 

fatten  with  composts. 
Manure,  mft-nfire'.   s.     Soil  to  be  ^ 

laid  on  lands. 
Manurement,     m4-n4re'mdnt.     6« 

Cultivation,  improvement. 
Manurer,  m4-n6'nlr.  s.  (98).^  He 

who  manures  land,  a  husbandman. 
Manuscript,  mfa'6-skrlpt.    s.     A 

book  written,  not  printed. 
Many,  min'n^.  a.  (89).  Consisting  of 

a  great  number,  numerous. 
Mantcoloured,  m^n'nd-kiU-liir'd.  a. 

Having  many  colours. 
Manycornered,    mdn'n^-k^r-nftr'd. 

a.    Polygonal,  having  many  comers. 

Manyheaobd,   mdn'n£-hdd-d^.    a. 

Having  many  heads. 
Manylanguaged,         mSn-n^-ling' 

gwidj'd.a.  Having  many  languages. 

Manyfeopleb,  mto-n^-p^^^pl'd.    a. 

Numerously  populous. 
Manytimes,  m^n'n^-dmz.  ad.  Often, 

frequently. 
Map,  map.  s.  A  geographical  pic- 
ture on  which  lands  and  seas  are  deline- 
ated according  to  the  longitude  and  lati- 
tude; a  description  ^f  a  country  by  lines 
drawn  on  naper;  a  view  of  an  estate  ac- 
cording to  exact  admeasurement    ' 
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To  Map,  ni4p.  v.  a.    To  delineate, 

to  set  dawn.     Little  used. 

Maple-thbe,  mA'pl-tr^A.  s.  (405).  A 

.     tree  from  which  sugar  is  madet 

M APPERY^  mip'pAr-^.  s.  The  art  of 
planning:  and  designing.    Little  used. 

To  Mar,  mir,  v.  a.  (78).  To  in- 
jure, to  spoil,  to  damag-e. 

l^ARANATHA,  in4r-4-ndM'd.  s.  It  was 
a  form  of  denouncinj>'  a  curse«  or  anathe- 
matizing among  the  Jews. 

^[j'  Mr.  Sheridan,  in  placin,^  the  accent  on 
the  second  syllable  of  this  word,  differs 
from  Dr.  Johnson,  and  every  other  or- 
thoepist,  who  uniformly  accent  the  word 
on  the  third  syllable,  as  I  have  done. 

Marasmus,  md-r&^'mfis.  s.  A  con- 
sumption. 

Marble,  m&r'bl.  s.  (405).  Stones 
used  in  statues  and  elegant  buildings, 
capable  of  a  bright  polish;  little  balls  of 
marble  with  which  children  play;  a  stone 
remarkable  for  the  sculpture  or  inscrip- 
tion,  as  tlie  Oxford  marbles. 

Marble,  mir1>l.  a.  Made  of  marble; 
vai  legated  like  marble. 

To  Marble,  mir^l.  v.  a.  To  varie- 
gate or  vera  like  marble. 

Marblehearted,  m^r1>l-h^n-M.  a. 
Cruel,  insensible,  hard-hearted. 

Marcasite,  mlLr^ki-site.  s.  (155). 
Tbe.Marcasite  is  a  solid  hard  fossil  fre- 
quentlv  found  in  mines. 

March,  mirtsh.s.  (352).  The  third 
month  of  the  year. 

To  March,  m&rtsh.  v.  n.  To  move 
in  a  roilitar}*  form ;  to  walk  in  a  grave, 
deliberate,  or  stately  manner. 

To  March,  mirtsh.  v.  a.  To  put  in 
military  movement;  to  bring  in  regular 
procession. 

March,  mirtsh.  s.  Movement,  jour- 
ney of  soldiers;  grave  and  solemn  walk; 
signals  to  move;  Marches,  without  sin- 
gular, borders,  limits,  confines. 

Marcher,  m&rtsh'flr.  s.  (98).  Pre- 
sident of  the  marches  or  borders. 

Marchioness,  m&r'tshto-ds.  s.  (288) 
(352).    The  wife  of  a  marquis. 

Marchpane,  m&rtsh'pdne.  p,  A  kind 
of  sweet  bread. 

Marcid,  mir'sld.  a.  Lean^  pining, 
withered. 

Marcovr,  m&r'ki&r.  s.  (314).  Lean- 
ness, the  fltate  of  withering,  waste  of 
flesh. 


8.  Tkebor- 


Mare,  mire.  s.     The  female  of  a 

horse ;  a  kind  of  torpor  or  stagnation, 
which  seems  to  press  the  stomach  witb 
a  weight;  the  nightmare. 

Mareschal,  mir'&hlU.  s.  A  chief 
commander  of  an  annr. 

Maroarxte,  m^r'gi-rlte.  s.  (155)* 
A  pearl. 

Marqent,  mftr'jtot. 

Margin,  m&r'jln. 
der,  tlie  brink,  the  edge,  the.  verge;  the 
edge  of  a  page  left  blank;  the  ec^  of* 
wound  or  sore. 

Marginal,  m&r^ji^-n&l.  s.  Placed  or 
written  on  the  margin. 

Marginated,  m&rj^-nik'tM.  a.  Hay- 
ing a  mar^n. 

Margrave,  mkv'grkve,  s.  A  title  of 
sovereignty  in  Germany. 

Mariets,  mdr'r^-Sts.  s.  (81).  A 
kind  of  violet 

Marigold,  mVr^-gAld.  s.  (81).  A 
yellow  flower. 

QC/*  The  a  in  the  first  syllable  of  this  word 
is,  by  Mr.  Sheridan  and  Mr.  Buchanan, 
pronounced  long  and  slender,  as  in  the 
proper  name  Mtirji  and  this  is  supposed 
to  be  the  true  sound,  as  it  is  imagined 
the  flower  was  dedicated  to  the  Blessed 
Virgin :  but  Mr.  Scott,  Mr.  Peny,  »nd 
W.  Johnston,  give  ^e  tf  the  short  sound, 
as  in  many\  and  in  this  they  appear  not 
only  more  agreeable  to  general  usage, 
.  but  to  that  prevailing  tendency  of  shorts 
ening  the  antepenultimate  vowel,  which 
runs  through  the  language  (503)  (555). 
Losing  the  simple  in  the  compound  can 
be  no  olrjection,  when  we  reflect  on  the 
frequency  of  this  coalition  (515).  Nor 
is  it  unworthy  of  obser%'ation,  that^Wi, 
in  this  word,  preserves  its  true  sound, 
and  is  not  corrupted  into  goold. 

To  Marinate,  m^r^-nite.  v.  a. 
To  salt  flsh,  and  then  presene  them  in 
oil  or  vinegar.    Not  used. 

Marine,  mi-r£^n^  a.  (ii^)-  Be- 
longing to  the  sea. 

Marine,  m^-r^n^  s.  Seaafiairs;  a 
soldier  taken  on  shipboard  to  be  em- 
ployed in  descents  upon  the  land. 

Mariner,  mdr'rin-Ar.   s.    (98).     A 

seaman,  a  sailor. 
Marjorum,  mir'jilr-Am.  s.     A  fira- 

grant  plant  of  many  kinds. 
MarisHj  m&r'ish.  s*    A  bogy  a  fen, 

a  swamp,  watery  ground. 
Marish,  m&r'ish.  a-    Fenny^  boggy. 

swampy,  n«t  used* 
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Marital,  m4r'i^44L  a.  (88).  Per 
taslring  to  a  husband. 

Maritimal,  mi-rlt't^-mai.         > 

Maritime,  mdr'r^-tlm.  (U6).  J  ^ 
Performed  on  the  »ea,  marine;  relating- 
to  the  sea,  naval;  bordeiing  on  the  sea. 

Mark,  milrk.  s.  (81).  A  token  by 
which  any  thing  is  kuownj  a  token,  an 
impression;  a  proof,  an  evidence;  any 
thing  in  which  a  missile  weapon  is  di- 
rected; the  evidence  of  a  horse's  ag-e; 
Marque,  French,  license  of  reprisals;  a 
sum  of  thirteen  shilling-s  and  four-pence 
sterling;  a  character  made  by  those  who 
cannot  wi*ite  their  names. 

To  Mark,  m&rk.  v.  a.   To  impress 

with  a  token  or  evidence;  to  note,  to  take 

notice  of 
To  Mark,  mArk.  v.  n.  To  note,  to  take 

notice. 
Marker,  m&rk'Ar.  s.  (98).    One  that 

puto  a  mark  on  any  thing;  one  that  notes, 

or  takes  notice. 
Market,  m&rl&lt.  s.  A  public  time  of 

buying  and  selling;  purchase  and  sale; 

rate,  price. 
To  Market,  m&r'kit.  v.  a.  To  deal  at 
.   a  market,  to  buy  or  sell. 

Market-b^ll,  mir-klt-bel'.  s.  The 
beli  to  give  notice  that  ti-ade  may  begin 
in  tlie  market 

Market-cross,  mar-klt-kr68'.  s.  A 
cross  set  up  where  the  market  is  held. 

Market-DAT,  mir-klt-di'.  s.  The  day 
on  which  things  are  publickly  bought  and 
sold. 

Market-folks,  mir^lt-f&ks.  s.  Peo- 
ple that  come  to  the  market — See  Folk. 

Markbt-mak,  mir'klt-mdn.  s.  (88). 
One  who  goes  to  the  market  to  sell  or  buy. 

Market-place,  mirldt-pldse.  s. 
Place  where  the  market  is  held. 

Market-price,  m&r^it-prlse.   > 

Market-rate,  mAr^lt-rite,     3 
The  price  at  which  any  thing  is  current- 
ly sold. 

Market-town,  mir'kit-tA^'.  s.  A 
town  that  has  the  privilege  of  a  stated 
market,  not  a  village. 

Marketable,  mir^ldt-d-bL  a.    Such 
as  may  be  sold,  such  for  which  a  buyer 
may  be  found;  current  in  the  market 
Marksman,  mirks'mun.  s.  (88).    A 

man  skilful  to  hit  a  mark. 
Marl,  mirl.  s.  A  kind  of  clay  much 
uscdftyrnranurti. 


6. 


To  Marl,  mirh  v.  a.  To  manure  with 
marJ. 

Marlike,  m&r'Un.  a.  (140).  Lqm 
wreaths  of  untwisted  hemp  dipped  in 
pitch,  with  which  cables  ^c  guarded. 

Marlinespikr,  mir'liii-spike.  s.  A 
small  piece  of  iron  for  fastening  ropes  to- 
gether. ' 

Marlpit,  mirrplt.  s.  Kt  out  of  which 
marl  is  dug. 

Marlt,  mlrld.  a.  Abounding  with 
marl. 

Marmalade,  m4r'm4-ldde.  >       r^, 

Marmalet,  mir'mUdt.      5*'    ^^^ 

pulp  of  quinces  boiled  into  a  consistence 

with  sugar. 
Marmoratiok,  m^r-m6-r4'8hAn.    s. 

Incrustation  with  marble. 

Marmorean,  mAr^n6'r^-an.a.  Made 
of  marble. 

Marmoset,  mkv'miH^\  s.  A  small 
raonkey. 

Marmot,  mar'm66t-  s.  The  Mar^ 
motto,  or  Mus  alpinus. 

Marquetry,  mir'k^t-tr^.  s.  Che- 
quered work,  work  inlaid  with  variega- 
tion. 

Marquis,  mAr'kwls.  s.  In  England, 
one  of  the  second  order  of  nobility,  next 
in  rank  to  a  duke. 

Marquis  ate,  m&r'kwlz-Ate.  s.  (91). 

The  seigniory  of  a  marquis. 
Marrer,  mlr'nlr.  s.  (98J.   One  who 

spoils  or  hurts. 
Marriaoe,  mdr'ridje.  s.    (81)  (90) 
(274).  The  act  of  uniting  a  man  and  wo- 
man for  life. 
Marriageable,    mftr'ridje-ft-bl.    a. 
Fit  for  wedlock,  of  age  to  be  marriedi 
capable  of  union. 
Married,  mAr'rid.  a.  (283).    Conju- 
gal, connubial. 
Marrow,  mAr'ri.  s.  (327).   An  olea- 
ginous substance  contained  in  the  bones. 
Marrowbone,  mar'rA-bAne.  s.  Bone 
containing  the  marrow;  in  burlesque  lan- 
guage, the  knees. 
Marrowfat,  mar'ri-ffe.s.  A  kind  of 

pea. 
Marrowless,  mir'ro-l^s.  a.   Void  of 

marrow. 
To  Marrt,  mdr'r^.  v.  a.  (81).   To 
join  a  man  and  a  woman;  to  dispose  of  in 
marriage;  to  take  for  husband  or  wife. 
To  Marry,  mAr'r^.  v.  n.    To  enter 
into  the  conjugal  state, 
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Maush,  mftrsh.  s.  (81).  A  fen,  a  bog, 

a  swamp. 
Marsh-mallow,  m&rsh-mal'W.  s.  A 

Marsh*marioold,  mirsh-mir'rfe- 
g61d.  8.  A  flower.— See  Marigold. 

Marshal,  mir'shai.  s.  The  chief  of- 
ficer of  arms;  an  officer  who  regulates 
combats  in  the  lists;  any  one  who  regu- 
lates combats  in  lists;  any  one  who  regu- 
lates rank  or  order  at  $.  feast;  a  harbm- 
gcr,  a  pursuivant. 

To  Marshal,  inir'shil.  v.  a.  To  ar- 
range,  to  rank  in  order;  to  lead  as  a  bar- 
binger. 

Marshaller,  rair'shil-Wr.  s.  (98) 
One  that  arranges,  one  that  ranks  m  or- 
der. 

Marshalsea,  mir'shal-a*.  s.  The 
prison  belonging  to  the  marshal  of  the 
king's  household. 

Marshalship,  m&r'shil-shlp.  s.  The 
office  of  a  marshal. 

Marshelder,  mirsh-^rdAr.  s.  A  gel- 

der-rose.  a    /, ,        /      x 

MARSHRocKET,mir8h-r6k'klt.s.(99). 

A  species  of  watercresses. 
Marshy,  m&rsh'A.  a.   Boggy,  fenny, 

swampy;  produced  in  marshes. 
Mart,  mirt.  s.    A  place  of  publick 
traffick;  bargain,  purchase  and  sale;  let- 
ters of  mart — See  Mark. 
To  Mart,  mirt.  v.  a.  To  traffick. 
Marten,  mir'tln.  s.  (99).    A  large 
kind  of  weasel,  w  hose  fur  is  much  valu- 
ed; a  kind  of  swallow  that  builds  against 
houses,  a  martlet. 
Martial,  mir'shil.  a-  (88).  Warlike, 
fighting,  brave ;  having  a  warlike  show, 
suiting  war;  belonging  to  war,  not  civil 
Martin,  mir'thi.         1 
M^ARTiNET,  mir'tln-fet.  i^s.  A  kind  of 
Martlet,  mirtldt.      J 

swallow. 
Martinet,  m^-tinnSt'.  s.  French.  An 

officer  over-nice  in  discipline. 
Martinoal,  mir'thi-gSl.  s.    A  broad 
strap  made  fast  to  the  girths  under  the 
belly  of  ahorse,  which  runs  between  the 
two  fore  legs  to  fasten  the  other  end  un- 
der the  noseband  of  the  bridle. 
Martinmas,   mir'tln.nii&s.  s.    (88). 
The  feast  of  St.  Martin,  the  elcventli  of 
"    November,  commonly  Martilmas  or  Mar 
teltna^ 


Martyr,  miU^tAr.  s.  (418).  One  who 

by  his  death  bears  witness  to  the  truth. 
To  Martyr,  mir'tftr.  v.  a.  To  put  to 

death  for  virtue;  to  murder,  to  destroy. 
Martyrdom,  mir'tAr-d^tn.  8.  (166). 

The  death  of  a  martyr,  the  honour  of  a 

martyr. 
Martyrology,  mir-t&r-r6n&-jfe.   &. 

(518).  A  register  of  martyrs. 
Martyrologist,   miMdr-r6l1A-jist. 

s.  A  writer  of  martyrolog}-. 

Marvel,  mir'v^l.  s.  (99).  A  wonder, 
any  thing  astonishing. 

To  Marvel,  m&r'v^I.  v.n.  To  won- 
der, to  be  astonished. 

Marvellous,  m&r'v^l-liis.  a.  Won- 
derful, strange,  astonishing;  surpassing 
credit;  the  Marvellous  is  any  thing  ex- 
ceeding natural  power,  opposed  to  the 
Probable. 

Marvellously,  mAr'vdl-iAs-]^.  ad. 
Wonderfully. 

Marvellousness,  mlir'v^Milts-n^.  a. 
Wonderfulness,  strangeness. 

Masculine,  m^s'ku-lln.  a.  (1 50 J. 
Male,  not  female;  resembling  man;  vi- 
rile, not  eflfeminate;  the  gender  appr»- 
priated  to  the  male  kind  in  any  word. 

Masculinely,  mds'kti-lin4^.  ad.  Like 
a  man. 

Masculineness,  mis'k&^in-n^s.  s. 
Male  figure  or  behaviour. 

Mash,  mash.  s.  Any  thing  iningled 
or  beaten  together  into  an  undistin- 
guished or  confused  body;  a  mijctilre  for 
a  horse. 

To  Mash,  mdsh.  v.  a.  To  beat  into  a 
confused  mass;  to  mix  malt  and  water 
together  in  brewing. 

Mask,  m&sk.  s.  (79).  A  cover  to  dis- 
guise the  face,  a  visor;  any  pretence  or 
subterfuge;  a  festive  entertainment  ia 
which  the  company  is  masked;  a  revel,  a. 
piece  of  mummer}';  adramatick  perform- 
ance, written  in  a  tragick  style,  without 
attention  to  rules  or  probability. 

To  Mask,  mlsk.  v.  a.  To  disguise  with 

a  mask  or  visor:  to  cov^r,  to  hide. 
To  Mask,  misk.  v.  n.    To  revel,  to 

play  the  mummer;  to  be  disguised  any 

way. 
Masker,  m^k'5r.  s.  (98).    One  who 

revels  in  a  mask,  a  mummer. 
Mason,  miVn.  s.  (170).    A  builder 

with  stone. 
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or  performance  of  a  mason. 

MAsqusRADE,  mds-kAr-rAdc'.  s.  A 
dirersidn  in  which  the  company  is  mask- 
ed; disguise. 

To  MAsquERADE,  n^s-k^r-ridc'.  y. 
n.  To  go  in  disguise;  to  assemble  in 
masks. 

MAsquEEADER,  m4s-k^r-r4'd&r.  s. 
(415).     A  person  in  a  mask. 

g^  This  word  ought  to  have  been  added 
to  t^e  catalogue  of  exceptions.  Princi- 
ples, No.  4l5. 

Mass,  mds.  s.  (79).  A  body,  a  lump; 
a  large  quantity ;  congeries,  assemblage 
indistinct;  the  service  of  the  Roman 
church. 

Massacre,  mis'si-kftr.  s.  (416). 
Butcherj-;  indlscriaiinate  destruction; 
murder. 

To  Massacre,  mas'si-kiir.  v.  a.  To 
butt: hex,  to  slaughter  indiscriminately. 

Massiness,  mds's^-n^s.  >   ^ 

Massiyeness,  mds'siv-nis.  5 

Weight,  bulk,  pondcroosnesa. 

Massive,   mis'siv.    (158).  > 

Masst,  mis's^.  S 

Wci^ity,  bulky,  eonturaous. 

Mast,  m^st.  s.  (78)  (79).  The  beam 
or  post  raised  above  a  vessel,  to  which 
the  sail  is  fixed;  the  ihiit  of  the  oak  and 
beech. 

Masted,  mist'^.  a.  Furnished  with 
masts. 

Master,  mi'stAr.  s.  (76)  (98).  One 
who  has  servants,  opposed  to  man  or 
servant,  owner,  proprietor  j  a  ruler;  chief, 
head;  possessor;  commander  of  a  trad- 
ing ship;  a  young  gentleman;  a  teacher; 
a  man  eminently  skilful  in  practice  or 
science;  a  title  of  dignity  in  the  univer- 
sities, as  Master  of  Arts. 

Q^  When  this  word  is  only  a  compellation 
of  civility,  as  Mr.  LocJ^e,  Mr.  JBoyle,  &c. 
the  a  is  sunk,  and  an  i  substituted  in  its 

■  stead,  as  if  the  word  were  written  Mh- 
ttr,  rhyming  with  sister.  Any  attempt 
to  approach  to  the  sound  of  a,  by  pro- 
nouncing iXmettcr  or  mutter ,  ought  to  be 
carefully  avoided. 

To  Master,  m^'stiir.  v.  a.  (98) 
(418).  To  conquer,  to  overcome ;  to  ex- 
ecute with  skill. 

Masterdom,  mVst&r-dftm.  s.  (166). 
Dominion,  rule. 

Master-key,  m^'stAr-kd.  s.  The 
key  which  opens  many  locks,  of  which 
the  subordinate  keys  open  eachgnly  one. 


Master-sinew,  m&'stikr'-aln-nA.  s.  A 
large  sinew  that  surrounds  the  hough, 
and  divides  it  from  the  bone  by  a  hollow 
place,  where  the  wind-gaUs  are  luuaUy 
seated. 

Master-strimg,  mi'stAr-strlng.  a, 
Principal  string. 

Master-stroke,  mi^stdr-strAke.  s. 
Capital  performance. 

Masterless,  m&'at(kr-lds.  a.  Want- 
ing a  master  or  owner;  ungovel*ned,  un- 
subdued. 

Masterly,  mi'stftr-W.  ad.  Witl^ 
tlie  skill  of  a  master. 

Masterly,  m&'stAr-I^.  a.  Suitable 
to  a  master,  artful,  skilful;  imperious, 
with  the  sway  of  a  master. 

Masterpiece,  mii'stdr-pdse.  s.  Ca- 
pital performance,  any  Uiing  done  or 
made  with  extraordinary  skill ;  chief  ex- 
cellence. 

Mastership,  m&'st&r-shlp.  s.  Rule, 
power;  superiority;  skiU;  knowledge;  a 
title  of  ironical  respect. 

Master-teeth,  miL^st5r-t^/^.  s. 
The  principal  teeth. 

Master  WORT,   mVstdr-w{krt.  s.    A 

plant. 

Mastery,  m^'sti&r-^.  a.  'Rule;  su- 
periority, pre-eminence;  skill;  attain, 
raent  of  skill  or  power. 

Mastful,  mist'ffil.  a.  Abounding  in 
mast,  or  friut  of  oak,  beech  or  chcsnut 

Masticatiow,  mis-ti-ki'shto.  s. 
The  act  of  chewing. 

Masticatory,  mis't^-k&-t^r-^.  s.. 
(512).  A  medicine  to  be  chewed  only, 
not  swallowed. 

■XT  For  the  o,  see  Domestics. 

Mastich,  mds'tik.  s.  (353).  A  kind 
of  gum  gathered  from  trees  of  the  same 
name ;  a  kind  of  mortar  or  cement. 

Mastiff,  mas'tlf.  8.  A  dog  of  the 
largest  size. 

Mastless,  m^tl^s.  a.  Bearing  no 
mast. 

Mastliit,  m^s'Ib.  s.  Mixed  con), 
as  wheat  and  rye. 

Mat,  mdt.  s.  A  texture  of  sedge, 
flagH,  or  rushes. 

To  Mat,  milt.  v.  a.  To  coTcr  with 
mats:  to  twist  togetlier,  to  join  like  a 
'  mat 

Matadors,  mit-4-d6rc'.  s.  A  term 
used  in  the  games  of  quadrille  and  om- 
bre.  The  matadores  are  the  two  black 
aces  when  joined  with  the  two  black 
deuces,  or  red  sevens  In  trumps. 
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ItfATCH,  mitsh.  s.  (352).  Anything 
that  catches  fire;  a  contest,  a  game,  one 
equal  to  another,  one  able  to  contest 
with  another;  one  who  suits  or  tallies 
with  another;  a  marriage;  one  to  be  mar- 
ried. 

To  Match,  m^tsh.  v.  a.  To  be 
equal  to;  to  show  an  equal;  to  equal;  to 
oppose;  to  suit,  to  proportion;  to  marry, 
to  give  in  marriage. 

To  Match,  mitsh.  v.  n.  To  be  mar- 
ried; to  9\iit,  to  be  proportionate,  to  tally. 

Match  ABLE,  m^tsh'a-bl.  a.  (405). 
Suit«abljp,  equal,  fit  to  be  joined;  corres- 
pondent 

Matchless,  mitshlfis.  a.  Without 
an  equal. 

Matchlessly,  mitshlds-l^.  ad.  In 
a  manner  not  to  be  equalled 

Matchlessness,  mitsh'l^s-n^.  s. 
'  State  of  being  without  an  equal. 

]MArcHMAKtLR,m&tah'mik«kAr.8.  One 
who  contrives  marriages;  one  who  makes 
matches  fi)r  burning. 

Mate,  mdte.  s.  (77).  A  husband  or 
wife ;  a  companion  male  or  female ;  the 
male  or  female  of  unimals;  one  that  sails 
in  the  same  ship ;  one  that  eats  at  the 
same  table;  the  second  in  subordination^ 
as  the  master's  mate. 

To  Mate,  mite.  v.  a.  To  match,  to 
marr}';  to  o}^ose»  to  equal;  to  subdue,  to 
confound,  to  crush.  Obsolete  in  the  lat- 
ter  senses. 

IJdATEBiAL,  m4-t^'r^-il.  a.  (505). 
Consisting  of  matter,  corporeal,  not  spi- 
ritual; important;  momentous. 

]^aterials,  m^-t^'r^-llz.  s.  The 
substance  of  which  any  thing  is  made. 

Materialist,  ma-t^'r^-il-lst.  s.  One 
M'ho  denies  spiritual  substances. 

Materiality,  md-t^-r^-il'e-t^.  b. 
Material  existence,  not  s-])iritualitv. 

MATEiiiALLTy  m^-t^'re-al-^.  a^.  In 
the  state  of  matter;  not  formally;  impor- 
tantly, essentially. 

Materi ALNESS,  ma-t^'f^-il-n^s.  a. 
Stuic  of  bein?  material,  importance. 

Maternal,  m^-tSi^'nal.  a.  (88).  Mo- 
therly, befitting  or  pertaining  to  a  mo- 
ther. 

^Iaternity,  ma-it^r'n^<i.  s.  The 
character  or  rciution  of  a  mother. 

Mat-felon,  mlt'f^l-fln.  s.  A  species 
of  ktiap-wecd. 

Mathematical,  md/A-^-mit'e- 
kAl.  (509). 

Mathem.atick%  xnkfh 


nd/A-i-mit'^O 

I'i^-d-mut'tlk.J    ' 


fit ; — m^,  m&t ;— pinfe,  pbi  ;^-^ 

Considering'  according  to  the  doctrine  of 

the  Mathematicians. 
Mathematically,     mi/A-£-m&t't£^ 

kil-d.   ad.    According  to  4he  lawB 

of  the  mathematical  sciences. 
Mathematician,  m&/A<^-m&-tlsh'4iu 

B.     A  man  versed  in  the  mathematicks. 
Math  EM  ATI  CKS,  m&/A-6-m&t't\ks.  s. 

That  science  which  contemplates  what- 

ever  is  capable  of  being  ntunbered  or 

measured. 
Mathesis,  mi-rA^'sls.  s.  (520).  The 

doctrine  of  mathematiclcs. 
Matin,  mdftln.   a.     Moiiiing«  used 

in  the  mominp. 
Matins,  mdt'tlnz.  s.    Morning  wor- 

sliip. 
Matrice,   mi'trls.    s.   (140)  (142). 

The  womb,  tlie  cavity  where  the  fcetus 

is  formed;  a  mould,  that  which  gives 

form  to  something  enclosed. 
03*  When  this  word  signifies  the  mouJcl  in 

which  letters  are  cast,  it  is  called  by  the 

founders  a  Mattrit. 
Matricide,  mftt'tr^-slde.    s.   (143). 

Slaughter  of  a  mother;  a  motherAuUer. 
To  Matriculate,  mi-trik'Wite.  r. 

a.    To  enter  or  admit  to  a  membership 

of  tlie  universities  of  England. 
Matriculate,     mi-trik'i-Utc.     s.. 

(91).    A  man  matriculated. 
MATRicuLATioN,m&-trlk-k4-lA'shihi. 

s.     The  act  of  matriculating. 
Matrimonial,  in4t-tpi-m6'ni4l.   a. 

(88).    Suitable  to  marriage,  pertaining^ 

to  marriage,  connubiaL 
Matrimoni  all  Y,  m4t-tr^-m&'B^-al-i. 

ad.  According  to  the  manner  oir  laws  of 

marriage. 
Matrimony,  mft'tri-mtin-^.  s.    Mar* 

riage,  the  nuptial  state. 
O:;^  For  the  o,  see  Domestick.     For  the 

accent,  see  Academy. 

Matrix,  ma'trlks.  s.  Womb,  a 
nlace  where  any  thing  is  generated  or 
formed. 

Matron,  ma'tri^.  s.  An  elderly 
lady;  an  old  woman. 

Matronal,  m&t'r&-n&l,  or  ma-tr6'aaK 
a.  Suitable  to  a  mutron,  constituting  a 
matron. 

(0*  I  have  excluded  Mr.  Sheridan's  pronun- 
ciation, which  makes  the  two  first  sylla* 
blcs  of  this  word  exactly  like  fiiatront\x- 
cause  the  word  is  a  primitive  in  oiir  Ian- 
guage,  derived  framthe  Latin  Wia/ro«a/«, 
and  therefore  accordinar  to  English  ;,iu- 
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logr,  when  reduced  to  three  syllables, 
o£ght  to  have  the  accent  on  the  antepe- 
nultimate (see  Academy);  and  this  ac- 

•  cant  Y^p  In  simples,  always  a  shortening 
power^OS)  (535):  The  second  pronun- 
ciation, though  not  so. strictly  agreeable 
to  analogy  as  the  first,  is  still  preferable 
to  Mr.  Sheridan's.  MitronishsJid  matron- 
ly ought  to  ha%e  the  first  vowel  and  the 
accent  k«  in  ^natron,  because  they  arc 
compounds  of  our  own;  but  we  do  not 
subjoin  al  to  words  as  we  do  f>/i  and  /y, 
and,  therefore,  words  of  that  termination 
are  under  a  diflTereufpredicfiment. Some- 
thing like  this  seems  to  have  struck  Mr. 
Sheridan  and  Dr.  Johnson  when  they  ac- 
cented the  word  Patronal:  for  tl^ough  this 
word  is  exactly  of  the  same  form,  and  is 
perfectly  similar  in  the  quantity  of  the 
Latin  vowelSi  we  find  matronai  marked 
^'Wh  the  accent  upon  the  first  syllable, 
and  pasronal  on  the  second.  From  lir. 
Johnson's  accentuation  we  cannot  collect 
the  quantity  of  the  vowel;  his  authority, 
therelbre,  in  the  word  in  question,  is  only 
for  the  accent  on  the  first  syllable.  To 
lum  may  be  added,  Mr.  Scott,  Mr.  Perry, 
and  Entick,  who  accent  and  sound  the  a 
as  Mr.  Sheridan  has  done.  Dr.  Ash  alone 
Seems  to  favourthe  pronunciation  I  have 
given. 

Matronly,  mi'trun-W.  ad.  Elderly, 
ancient-i-See  Matronal. 

Matross,  m^.-tr6B'.  s.  Matrosses  are 
a  sort  of  soldiers  next  in  degree  under 
the  gunners,  whaassist  about  the  guns  in 
traversing,  spungfing,  firing,  and  loading 
them. 

Matter,  mit'tiir.  a.  (98).  Body,  sub- 
stance extended;  materials,  that  of  which 
any  thing  is  composed;  subject,  thing 
treated;  the  whole,  the  very  tiling  sup- 
posed; afi'air,  business,  in  a  familiar 
f  ense;  cause  of  disturbance;  import,  con- 
sequences thing,  object,  that  which  has 
some  particular  relation;  space  or  quan- 
tity nearly  computed;  purulent  running. 

To  Matter,  mdt'tdr.  v.  n.  To  be  of 
importance,  to  import;  to  generate  mat- 
ter by  suppuration. 

To  Matter,  mit'tdr.  v.  a.  To  regard, 
not  to  neglect. 

Mattery,  mit'tftr-^.  a.  Purulent,  ge- 
nerating matter. 

Mattock,  mat'tAk.  s.  (166).  A  kind 
of  toothed  instrument  to  pull  up  wood;  a 
pickaxe. 

Mattress,  mat'trls.  s.  (99).  A  kind 
of  quilt  made  to  lie  upon. 

To  Maturate,  m4tsh'ft»r^te.  v.  a. 
(91).  To  hasten,  to  ripen. 


biill;— >^ll;— ^^d;— //;in,  this. 

To  MATtJifiATE,  matsh'i-rdte.  v.  n. 
(461).  To  grow  ripe. 

Maturation,  matsh-ii-rd'shi&n.  s. 
The  act  of  ripening,  the  state  of  growing 
ripe;  the  suppuration  of  excrc men titious 
or  cxtravasated  juices  into  matter. 

Maturative,  mltsh'ii-r^-tive.  a. 
(463).  Ripening,  conducive  to  ripeness^ 
conducive  to  the  suppuration  of  a  sore. 

Mature,  mal-t^ire'.  a.  See  Fwturity. 
Ripe,  pci-fected  by  time;  broxightnearto 
completion;  well-disposed,  fit  for  execu- 
tion, well-digested. 

To  Mature,  ma-ture'.v.  a.  To  ripen, 
to  advance  to  ri{jcncs.s. 

Maturely,  m4-t(ire'16.  ad.  Ripelyv 
completely;  with  counsel  m-ell  digisted; 
early,  soon. 

Maturity,  mA-tii'r^-t^.  s.  Ripeness, 
completion. 

Maudlin,  in&wdTin.  a.  Drunk,  fud- 
dled. 

Maugre,  m&w'giir.  ad.  (4 1 6).  In  spite 
of,  notwithstanding. 

To  Maul,  miwl.  v.  a.  To  beat,  to 
bruise,  to  hurt  in  a  coarse  or  butcherly 
manner. — See  Mall. 

Maul,  mlLwl.  s.  A  heavy  hammer. 
Obsolete. 

Maunb,  mind.  s.  (214).  A  hand 
basket 

GC/*  Mr.  Sheridan  and  Mr.  Perr}'  give  the 
sound  of  a  in  ali  to  this  word.  Dr.  Ken- 
rick  gives  botli  the  a  in  hard  and  that  in 
allt  but  prefers  the  first — See  Tauxt. 

To  Maunder,  min'diir.  v.  n.  (214), 
To  gprumble,  to  murmur. 

OC/*  Mr.  Sheridan,  Buchanan,  W.  Johnston, 
and  Mr.  Perrj',  pronounce  the  diphthong 
in  this  word  as  in  Maund;  but  Mr.  Narca 
and  Mr.  Elphinston,  whose  opinion  in 
this  point  is  of  the  greatest  weight,  pro- 
nounce it  as  1  have  marked  it. — Se^ 
Taunt. 

Maundy-thursday,  miwn'di,  or 
mW^t-thtiVTfdk,  s.  (214).  The 
Thursday  before  Good  Friday. 

Mausoleum,  m&w-s6-?A'dm.  s.  (503). 
A  pompous  funeral  monument. 

Maw,  m&w.  s.  The  stomach  of  anx-* 
mals;  the  craw  of  birds. 

Mawkish,  miw^ish.  a<  Apt  to  of- 
fend the  stomach. 

Mawkish  NESS,  mkw'kish-n^s.  s.  Apt- 
ness to  cause  loathing. 

Maw-worm,  miw-wirm.  s.  Gut- 
worms  fi'cq'icntly  creep  into  the  stomach. 
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whence  they  are  called  stomach  or  Maw- 
worms. 
Maxillar,  mag-ziriar.  (478).     I 
Maxillary,  mSk&'il4ir'L{477).  $  ^' 

Belonging  to  the  jaw-bone. 
(Xj*  There  is  a  diversity  in  the  pronuncia- 
tion of  tjiis  word;  which  makes  it  neces- 
sary to  i*ecur  to  principles  to  decide  which 
is  best.  Dr.  Johnson,  Mr.  Sheridkn>  Mr. 
Nares,  and  Mr.  Barclay,  accent  it  on  tJie 
first  syllable;  and  Dr.  Ash,  Dr.  Kenrick, 
W.  Johnston,  Bailey,  and  Entick,  on  the 
second:  and  notwithstanding  this  majori- 
ty, I  am  of  opinion  tliat  the  first  manner 
is  right.  For  though  Maxillary  and  the 
other  similar  words  of  this  termination 
•are  of  the  same  numberof  syllables  with 
the  Latin  words  from  which  they  are 
derived,  as  Maxillaru,  Capiilaris,  &c. 
(503,  e)  i  yet  as  our  language  has  an  aver- 
sion to  the  accent  on  the  a  in  these  ter- 
minations which  have  the  accent  in  the 
Latin  words  (512),  it  seems  agi-eeable  to 
our  own  analog>'  to  place  the  stress  on 
that  syllable  to  which  we  give  a  seconda- 
ry sV'ess  in  the  original  word,  and  that  is 
the  first. — See  Acadbmy,  and  Mam- 

MILLART. 

Maxim,  mlks'hn.  s.  An  axiom,  a  ge- 
neral principle,  a  leading  truth. 

May,  mi.  Auxiliary  verb,  preterit 
Might  To  be  atlibeily,  to  be  permitted, 
to  be  allowed;  to  be  possible;  ,to  be  by 
chance;  to  have  power;  a  word  express- 
ing desire  or  wish. 

May  be,  ma^b^.  ad.  Perhaps. 

May,  mA.  s.  The  fifth  month  of  the 
year;  the  confine  of  sprin|2f  and  summer; 
the  early  or  gay  pait  of  life. 

To  May,  rak.  v.  n.  To  gather  flowers 
on  May  morning. 

May-bug,  mi'biig.  s.  A  chaffer. 

May-day,  mk\W.  s.  The  first  of  May. 

May-flower,  md'fldiir.  s.  A  plant. 

May-'FLy,  mi'fli.  s.  An  insect. 

May-game,  mi'gime.  s.  Diversion, 
sports,  such  as  are  used  on  the  first  of 
May. 

Mat'-lilt,  ro41ll-I£.  s.  The  same  with 
Lily  of  the  valley. 

Mat-pole,  m4'p6le.  s.  Pole  to  be 
danced  round  in  Mav. 

Mat-weed,  mi'w^W.  a.  A  species  of 
chamomile. 

Mayor,  mi'fir.  s.  (418).  The  chief 
magistrate  of  a  corporation,  who,  in  Lon- 
don and  York,  is  called  Lord  Mayor. 

Mayor altt,  mi'4r-al-t^.  S.  The  of- 
fice of  a  xaayor. 


(Xj*  This  word  is  subject  to  the  naM  el»r- 
rupt  pronunciation  as  Admiraity;  that  is, 
as  if  it  were  written  Mayoraitrj. 

Matoress,  mk'^T'hA.  s.    The  wife  of 

a  mayor. 
Mazard,  m^'zftrcL  s.  (88).    A  jaw. 

A  lou  word. 

Maze,  mize.  s.  A  labyrinthi  a  place  of 
perplexity  and  winding  passages;  confu- 
sion of  thought,  uncertainty y.  perplexity. 

To  Maze,  mize.  v.  a.  To  bewilder;  td 

confuse. 

Mazt,  mi'z4.  a.  Perplexed,  confused* 

Me,  m^.  The  oblique  case  of  I. 

Meacock,  m^lcok.  a.  (227).  Tame, 
cowardly.  Obsolete. 

Mead,  mMe.  s.  (837).  A  kind  of  drink 
made  of  water  and  honey. 

Mead,  m6dc-  > 

Meadow,  m6d'd6.  (234)  (515).  5  *• 
A  rich  pasture  ground  from  which  hay  is 
made. 

MEAD0W-SAFFB0N,mdd'dA-s4rftim,  B. 
C4ir).  A  plant. 

Meadow-sweet,  mWdi-swfeSt.  s.  A 
plant. 

MEAGER,m^'gAr.a.(227)(416).Lcan, 
wanting  flesh,  starved;  poor,  hungry. 

Meagerkess,  m^'gflr-nes.  s.  Lean- 
ness, wavitof  flesh  J  scantiness,  barrenness. 

Meal,  m^Ie.  s.  (227).  The  act  of  cat* 
ing  at  a  certain  time;  a  repast;  the  flouf 
or  edible  part  of  com. 

To  Meal,  m^le.  v.  a.  To  sprinkle,  to 
mingle.    Obsolete. 

Mealman,  mele'man.  s.  (88).  One 
tliat  deals  in  meal. 

Mealt,  m^'le.  a.  Having  the  taste  or 
soft  insipidity  of  meal;  besprinkled  as 
with  meal- 

Me  ALT-MOUTHED,  m61^-m^i6TH'd.  a. 
Soft  moutlied,  unable  to  speak  freely. 

Mean,  m^ne.  a.  (227).  Wanting  digni^ 
ty,  of  low  rank  or  birth;  low-minded,  ba..se, 
despicable;  low  in  the  degree  of  any  pro- 
perty, low  in  wortji;  middle,  moderate^ 
without  excess;  intcr\-cning,  intermedi- 
ate. 

Mean,  mdne.  s  Mediocrity,  middle 
rate,  medium;  inter\*al,  interim,  mean- 
time; instrument,  measure,  that  which  i» 
used  in  order  to  any  end?  by  all  means, 
without  doubt,  without  hesitation;  b}'  no 
means,  not  in  any  degree,  not  at  all;  in 
the  plural,  revenue,  fortune,  power? 
mean -time,  or  mean-wlule,  in  the  inter- 
vening time. 
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^o  M&An,  m^ne.  v.  n.  To  have  in 
mind*  to  intend,  to  purpoee. 

To  Mbah,  m^ne.  v.  a.  To  purpoee  j 
to  intend,  to  hint  covertly. 

MeakdeR)  m^4nM5r.  s.  (98).  Maze, 
labyrinth,  flexuoiu  passage,  setpentine 
winding. 

Me  AND  ROUS,  m^-^n^drils.  a.  (^^\4i)* 
Winding,  flexuojs. 

Meamiiig,  mA'nbg.  s.  (410),  Pur- 
pose,  intention ;  the  sense,  the  thing  un- 
derstood. 

Meanly,  m^ne^^.  ad.  Moderately; 
poorly;  ung^erously;  without  respect. 

^IEANN£8S,  mtoc'nds.  8.  Low  rank, 
poverty ;  lowness  of  nund ;  sordidness, 
niggaralineas. 

Meant,  mdnt.  Pret.  and  part.  pass,  of 
To  mean. 

Mease,  m^se.  s,  A  Mease  of  her- 
rings is  five  hundred. 

Measles,  m^'zlz.  s.  (227)  (359).  A 
kind  of  eruptive  and  infectious  fever;  a 
disease  of  swine;  a  disease  of  trees. 

Measled,  m^'zl'd.  a.  (359).  Infected 
with  the  measles. 

Measlt,  m^'zl^.  a.  Scabbed  with 
the  measles. 

Measurable,  pi£zh'i!ir4-bl.  a.  Such 
as  may  be  measdred ;  moderate,  in  small 
quantity. 

Measurableness,  m^sh'i&r-d-bl-n^s. 
«.   Quality  of  admitting  to  be  measured. 

Measuraelt,  m^zh'Ar-i-bld.  ad. 
Moderately. 

Measure,  mdzh'ire.  s.  (234).  That 
by  which  any  thing  is  meaimred;  the  rule 
}3y  which  any  thing  is  adjusted  or  pro- 
portioned; propoction,  quantity  settled; 
a  stated  quantity,  as  a  measure  of  wine ; 
sufficient  quantity;  degree;  proportionate 
time,  musical  time;  motion  harmonically 
regulated;  moderation,  not  exccfss;  li- 
mit,  bouiidar}';  syllables  metrically  num- 
bered, metre;  tune,  proportionate  notes; 
mean  of  action,  mean  to  an  end;  To  have 
hai*d  measure,  to  be  hardly  dealt  by. 

To  Measure,  mteh^ilire.  v.  a.  To 
compute  the  quantity  of  any  thing  bv 
some  seuled  rule ;  to  pass  through,  to 
judge  of  extent  by  marching  over;  to  ad- 
just, to  proportion;  to  mark  out  in  stated 
quantities;  to  allot  or  distribute  by  mea- 
sure. 

Measureless,  in£zh'6r-l£s.  a.  Im- 
mense, immeasurable. 

Measurement,  mdzh'ur-m^nt.  s 
Mensuration^  act  of  measuring. 


b&ll ;— 611 ;— p6{md ;— r^in,  this; 

Measurer,  m6zh'i2kr*Ar.  s.  (98).  One 
that  measures. 

Meat,  m*te.  s.  (246).  Flesh  to  be 
eaten;  food  in  general. 

Meatre,  m^THe.  s.  A  kind  of  drink. 

Mechanical,  m^-kWn^-kdl.     > 

Mechanick,  m^-k4n'nlk.  (509).  J  *' 
Mean,  servile,  of  mean  occupation;  con- 
structed by  the  laws  of  mecbanicks; 
skilled  in  mecbanicks. 

Mechanick,  m^'kWnlk.  s.  (353).  A 
manufacturer,  a  low  workman. 

Mechanicks,  m^-kdn'niks.  s.  Dr. 
Wallis  defines  Mechanicks  to  be  the  gc<> 
ometry  of  motion. 

Mechanically,  m£-kftn^n£-kU-^.  ad. 
According  to  the  laws  of  mechanism. 

Mec  h  anic  ALNEss,md-kib'n£-k&i-D^s. 
s.  Agreeableness  to  the  laws  of  mechan- 
ism; meanness. 

Mechanician,  m^k-ft-nlsh'&n.  s.  A 
man  professing  or  studying  the  construc- 
tion ol*  machines. 

Mechanism,  m^k'd-nizm.  s.  Action 
according  to  mechanick  laws ;  construc- 
tion of  parts  depending  on  each  other  in 
any  complicated  fabrick. 

Meconium,  in6*k6'ni-din.  s.  Ex- 
pressed juice  of  poppy ;  the  first  excre- 
ment of  children. 

Medal,  mMMdl.  s.  (88).  An  an- 
cient coin;  a  piece  stamped  in  honour  of 
some  remarkable  performance. 

Medallick,  ra^-d^'llk.  a.  (509). 
Pertaining  to  medai». 

Medallion,  mi-dai'yfin.  s.  (113).  A 
large  antique  stamp  or  medal. 

Medallist,  mdd'dil-ist.  s.  A  man 
skilled  or  curious  in  medals. 

To  Meddle,  m^d'dl.  v.  n.  (405).  To 
have  to  du ;  to  interpose,  to  act  in  any 
thing-;  to  interpose  or  intervene  impor- 
tunely  or  officiously. 

Meddler,  mWdl-Ar.  s.  (98).  One 
who  busies  himself  witlif  tilings  in  which 
he  has  no  concern. 

Meddlesome,  m^'dl-s&m.  a.  In- 
termeddling. 

To  Mediate,  mi'd^-ite.  y.  n.  (91) 
(534).  To  interpose  as  an  equal  frien4 
to  bDtli  parties;  to  be  between  twa 

To  Mediate,  m6'de-4tc.  v.  a.  To 
form  by  mediation;  to  limit  by  something 
in  the  middle. 

Mediate,  m6'd^-4te.  a.  (91).  In- 
terposed, intervening;  middle,  between 
two  extremes;  acting  as  a  m^tam. 
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Mediatei^y,  m6'dc-4tc-16.  ad.  By  a 
secondary  cause. 

Mkoiation,  m6-d6-i'shCin.  s.  Inter- 
position, intei-vention,  agency  between 
two  parties  practised  by  a  common  friend; 
intercession,  entreaty  for  another. 

Mediator,  m^-d^-i'ti\r.  s.  (534). 
One  that  inten'enes  between  two  par- 
tics;  an  intercessor,  an  entreater  for  ano- 
ther; one  of  the  characters  of  our  Bless- 
ed Saviour. 

Mediatorial,  m^-d^-A-t6'r^-al. 

J^EDiATORY,  m6'd64-t<it-*. 
Belonging  to  a  mediator. 

CO*  Fop  the  o,  see  Do«stick.  For  the 
accent,  see  No.  512. 

Mediatorship,  m^-dd-i'tAr-shlp.  s. 
The  office  of  a  mediator. 

Mediatrix,  m6-d^-i'triks.  s.  A  fe- 
male mediator. 

Medical,  mWe-k^.  a.  Physical, 
relating  to  tlie  art  of  healing. 

Medically,  mWi-kdl-^.  ad.  Phy- 
sically, medicinally. 

Medicament,  m^d'^-kA-m&it.  s.  Any 
thing  used  in  healing,  generally  topical 
applications. 

%y  All  our  orthoepists,  but  Bailey,  pro- 
nounce this  word  with  Uie  accent  on  the 
first  syllable;  but  my  judgment  much 
fails  ule  if  the  true  pronunciation  liught 
not  to  be  with  the  accent  on  the  second, 
as  in  Predicament.  My  reason  is,  that 
this  is  the  syllable  on  which  we  place 
the  secondaiy  accent  in  pronouncing  the 
Latin  words  medicamentufn  and  predica- 
mentum  t  and  it  has  often  been  observed, 
that  this  is  our  guide  for  accenting  En- 
glish words  fori.'ied  from  tlie  Latin  by 
topping  a  syllable..— See  Acaoemv. 

Medicamental,  mW-6-k4-ment'41. 
a.  Relating  to  medicine,  internal  or  top- 
ical. 

Medicamentally,  mW-^-kd-m^nt' 
al-e.  ad.  After  the  manner  of  me- 
dicine. 

To  Medicate,  mdd'6-kite.  v.  a.  To 
tincture  or  impregnate  with  anything 
medicinal 

Medication,  mSd-^-ki'shfin.s.  The 
act  of  tinctiuing  or  impregnating  with 
medicinal  ingredients;  tlie  use  of  phy- 
sick. 

Medicinable,     m^-dis'sin-a-bl.     a. 

Havincr  the  power  of  physick. 

Medicinal,    |    j^^^.^Vn&i,    $ 
Having  the  power  of  liealing,  having 

i)I)v.'i;cul  virltic;  belonging  to  physick. 


q3^  Dr.  Johnson  tells  us,  that  tilts  word  hi 
now  commonly  pronounced  medicina/, 
.  with  tlie  accent  on  the  second  syllable, 
but  more  properly  and  more  agreeably  to 
the  best  authorities  medicinal.  If  by 
tlie  best  authorities  Dr.  Johnson  means 
the  Poets,  the  question  is  decided;  but 
I  look  upon  Poets  to  be  the  worst  autho- 
rities in  this  case,  as,  by  the  very  rules 
of  their  art,  a  license  is  given  them  to 
depart  from  the  general  pronunciation  f 
and  that  they  often  avail  themselves  of 
this  license,  cannot  be  disputed.  But  if 
by  more  properly  Dr.  Johnson  alludes  to 
tlie  long  X  in  the  Latin  mtdtatrnt  or  me- 
dicinalit^  noUiing  can  be  more  inconclu- 
sive- If  the  wora  be  perfectly  Latin,  a^ 
well  as  English,  we  efenerally  place  the 
accent  on  the  same  syllable  as  in  the  ori- 
ginal; as  acumen,  decorum^  8tc.  but  ^- 
quently  otherwisci  as  oratorp  Menator^  cha* 
racier,  he  But  if  this  Latin  aceenttia- 
tion  were  to  be  servilelv  flowed  in  Latin 
words  anglicised,  we  should  overturn  the 
whole  fabrick  of  our  pronunciation.  Thus 
doctrinal,  pastoral,  &c.  &c.  must  have  the 
accent  on  the  second  syllable  instead  ot 
the  first,  and  nothing  but  confusion  would 
ensue.  The  truth  is,  the  strong  tendency 
of  our  language  is  to  anantepenultimate 
accent  {SOo) ;  and  it  is  with  reluctance 
we  ever  place  it  lower,  except  in  words 
of  our  own  composition,  or  where  the  lat- 
ter syllables  havt  either  an  assemblage 
of  consonants  or  a  diphthong;  yet  even 
in  this  case  we  find  the  antep^iultimate 
accent  sometimes  prevail,  as  ancestor, 
amnesty,  magistrate,  ^(C  and  counterpoise, 
porcelain,  chamberlain,  interreign,  &c.  So 
that  by  attempting  to  bring  our  pronun- 
ciation under  the  laws  of  the  Latin  lan- 
guage, we  disturb  and  pervert  it  Let 
Poets,  therefore,  who  have,  and,  per- 
haps, in  some  cases,  ought  to  have,  a  lan- 
guage different  from  prose,  ei^oy  the 
privilege  of  their  art,  and  while  we  are 
reading  them  let  us  conform  to  their 
rules :  but  let  us  not  strive  i^ainst  tlie 
general  current  of  prosaic  pronunciation, 
which  is  always  rignt,  ami  which  is  equal- 
ly negligent  of  the  peculiarities  of  poets, 
and  uie  pedantry  of  ancient  derivation. 
The  anteiienultimate  accentuation  of  tliis 
word  is  supported  by  Dr.  Ash,  Dr.  Kcn- 
rick,  Mr.  Perry,  Mr.  Smith,  W.  John- 
ston, Barclay,  Bailey,  Penning,  and 
Entick.  Mr.  Sheridan  gives  both^  and* 
by  placing  this  accentuation  first,  seems 
to  prefer  it  to  the  other.— See  Inoeco- 
Kous  and  Ikimica^l. 

Medicinally,   mc-dls's^-nal-lc.   ad. 

Phvsicallv. 
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» mdTe»  n6r,  ii&t;^-tiibe,  t&b, 

MsDfcfNfi,  mM'd^-shi.  s.  Any  reme- 
dy administered  by  a  physician. 

d^  All  our  orth  Bepbts  tell  us  that  thia  word 
is  generally  pronounced  in  two  syllables, 
as  if  written  medcine.  That  so  g^ross  a 
vulgarism  should  gain  ground  in  our  lan- 
guage, is  an  imputation  on  our  national 
taste.  Our  poets,  who,  when  tortured  for 
a  word,  oflen  torture  a  word  to  ease 
themselves,  are  generally  guilty  of  one 
port  only  of  the  cruelty  of  Procrustes,  and 
tliat  is  of  shortening  such  words  as  are 
too  long  for  their  verse;  and  these  muti- 
lations too  often  slide  into  our  prosaic 
prommciation :  but  against  this  abuse 
every  accurate  speaker  ought  to  be  on  his 
guard.  Nay,  Cowley,  as  Mr.  Narcs  in- 
forms us,  crushes  irudicinal  into  two  syl- 
lables; and  instances  from  Milton  of  this 
kind  are  innumerable. 

Mr.  Elphlnston  adopts  the  dissyllable  pro- 
nunciation as  more  agreeable  to  its  im- 
mediate origin,  the  French  mtdecene:  but 
as  we  preserve  the  i  in  this  word,  the  La- 
tin medicina  seems  its  most  authentic  ori- 
glnal,  and  demands  the  sound  of  the  i  in 
Tntdzcine  as  much  as  in  aminotu,  tnutin- 
otu,  and  original^  which  Shakespeare  and 
Milton  sink  in  the  same  manner  as  the 
word  in  question. 

To  Medicine,  mMM^«ain.  v.  a.  To 
operate  as  physick.  Not  used. 

Mediety,  mi-dl'M^.  s.  Middle  state, 
participation  of  two  extremes,  half 

Mediocrity,  in^-d^-6k'rd-ti,  or  md- 
j^-6k'r6-t6.  S.  (293X294)(376)(534). 
Small  degree,  middle  rate;  moderation, 
temperance. 

'To  Meditate,  mW<i-tAte.  v.  a.  To 
plan,  to  contrive;  to  think  on,  to  revolve 
in  the  mind. 

To  Meditate,  m^d'^-tAte.  v.  n.  To 
think,  to  muse,  to  contemplate. 

Meditation,  mM-^-tA'shto.  s.  Deep 
thought,  close  attention,  contemplation; 
thought  employed  upon  sacred  objects;  a 
series  of  thoughts,  occasioned  by  any  ob- 
ject or  occurrence. 

Meditative,  mM'fi-ti-tlv.  a.  (512). 
Addicted^to  meditation;  expressing  at- 
tention or  design. 

Mediterranean,  mdd-6-tdr-r4' 

IVIediterraneous,     in£d-^«t5r-  ^  *' 

Encurcled  with  land;  inland,  remotelrom 
the  oc/:an^ 


•  a.  Per- 


b611; — 611; — ^pdftnd; — /Ain,  trl^ 

Medium,  m^'d^-^m,  or  m^'j^-Ara.  a. 
(293).  Any  thing  intervening;  any  thmg 
used  m  ratiocination  in  order  to  a  conclu- 
sion; the  middle  place  or  degree,  the  just 
temperature  between  extremes. 

Medlar,  med'Mr.  s;  (88).  A  tree; 
the  fruit  of  that  tree. 

Medley,  mWW.  s.  A  mixture,  a  mifi«- 
cellany,  a  mingled  mass. 

Medley,  mWaA.  a.  Mingled,  con, 
fused. 

Medullar,  m^-dHYlkt.        ) 

Medullary,  m&l'dl-Ur-*.  \ 
taining  to  the  manow. 

OCr*  I  differ  from  all  our  orthoeptsts  in  the 
accentuattonoCxtuswotd;  forthoughthey 
are  uniform  here,  they  differ  so  much 
from  each  other  in  similar  words,  as  to 
show  they  are  not  very  sure  of  the  prin- 
cioles.  Mv  reasons  for  accenting  the  first       ^ 
syllable  or  this  word  are  the  same  as  for      A 
the  same  accentuation  x)C  Auxiliary,  audi'    V 
Papillary,  which  see. 

Meed,  m^M.  s.  (246).  Reward,  re-, 
compense;  present,  gift. 

Meek,  m^^k.  a.  (246).  Mild  of  tenv* 
per,  soft,  gentle. 

To  Meeken,  mWk'n.  y.  a.  (103).  To 
make  meek,  to  soften. 

Meekly,  m^^k'i^.  ad.  Mildly,  gently. 

Meekness,  m^^k'nds.  s.  Gentleness^ 
mildness,  softjiess  of  temper. 

Meer,  m^re.  a.  Simple,  unmixedr 
—See  Mere. 

Meer,  m^re.  s.  A  lake,  a  boundary. 
— See  Mehb. 

Meered,  m^r'd.  a.  (359).  Relating  .to 
a  boundary. 

Meet,  m^it.  a.  Fit,  proper,  qualified* 
Now  rarely  used. 

To  Meet,  tnUt.  v,  a.  (36)  (246).  To 
come  face  to  face,  to  encounton  to  join 
another  in  the  same  place;  to  close  one 
with  another;  to  find,  to  be  treated  with, 
to  light  on;  to  assemble  from  different 
parts. 

To  Meet,  m^it.  v.  n.  To  encounter, 
to  close  face  to  face;  to  encounter  in  hos- 
tility; to  assemble,  to  come  together;  to 
meet  with,  to  light  on,  to  find;  to  join;  to 
encounter,  to  eiipgc;  to  advance  haJi*  . 
way;  to  unite,  to  join. 

Meeter,  m^^t'ur.  a.  (98).  One  that 
accosts  another.  Not  used. 

MsETiNO,  mating,  s.  (410).  An  as- 
semblv,  a  convention;  a  congress;  a  con- 
venticle, an  assembly  of  dissenters:  coa»- 
flux,  as  th«  meeting  of  two  rivers. 
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IP*  (559).— F4tc,  fir,  fill,  fat ;— m^  m^t }— ptee,  {tef^       - 
Mkbting-houkr,  m^6t'iiig-h6^iae.  s.  |  Melon,  mmOn.  s.  (166).   Apfant 
Wace  where  dissenters  asBemble  to  wor 


ship.  ' 

Meetly,  mi^fl*.  ad.  Fitly,  properly. 

^Ieetkess,  m^it'nis.  s.  Fitness,  pro- 
priety. 
Megrim,  mfe'grlm.s.  Disorder  of  the 

Melancholick,  inSn2tn-k61-lik.  a. 
Disordered  with  melancholy,  fanciful, 
hypochondriacal.    Little  iised. 

Melancholy,  m^'in-kol-^.  s.  (503). 
A  disease  supposed  to  proceed  from  a 
redundance  of  black  bile;  a  kind  of  mad- 
ness, in  which  the  mind  is  always  fixed 
on  one  object;  a  gloomy,  pensive,  discon- 
tented  temper. 

Melancholy,       in4rin-k6l-6.        a. 

Gloomy,  dismal;  diseased  with  melan 

.  choiy,     fanciful,    habitually    dejected. 

L  .4,  (503,  o.) 

'^*JkBLiL0T,m4nMftt.  3.(166).  Aplant; 

a  salve  made  from  it. 

To  Meliorate,  m^'l^-6-r4te.  v.  a. 
(534).  To  better,  to  improve. 

Melioration,  md-16-6-ri'shto.  s. 
Improvement,  act  of  bettering. 

Meliority,  m^-l*-6r'M^.  s.  (113). 
State  of  being  better. 

Melliferous,  m^l-lirfiSr-6s.  a.  Pro- 
duction of  honey. 

MELLIFICATION,mdl-le-ffe-ki'shdll.  s. 
The  art  or  practice  of  making  honey- 

Mellifluence,  m^l-liffli-^nse.  s.  A 
honied  flow,  a  flo>«t  of  sweetness. 

Mellifluent,  in6l-l>f'fl(r-dnt. 

Mellifluous,  mSMirfli-ds. 
(518).  Flowing  with  honey. 

Mellow,  m^l'li.  a.  (327).   Soft  with 

•  ripeness,  full  ripej  soft  in  sound;  soft, 
unctuous;  drunk,  melted  down  with  drink. 

To  Mellow,  m6n6.  v.  a.  To  ripen, 
to  mantirc;  to  soften. 

To  Mellow,  mtil'lA.  v.  n.  To  be  ma- 
tured, to  ripen. 

Mellowness,  mSl'lA-Ti^s.  s.  Ripe- 
ness, softness  by  maturity. 

Melodious,  me-lo'dd-ds,  or  Iii6-I6' 
ji-As.  a.  (293)  (294)  (376).  Musi- 
cal, harmonious. 

Melodiously,  m^-16'd^-is-le.  acl. 
Musically,  harmoniously. 

Melodiousness,  in^-l6M^?'as-n^s.  s. 
Uarmoniousness,  musicaluess. 

Melody,  m^l'l6-d^.  s.  Musick,  hai'* 
mony  of  sound. 


the  fi*uit 
To  Melt,  m^lt.  v.  a.  To  dissolve,  to 
make  liquid,  commonly  by  heat;  to  soften 
to  lovp  or  tenderness;  to  waste  away. 

To  Melt,  m^lt.  v.  n.  To  become  li- 
quid, to  dissolve;  to  be  softened  to  pity 
or  any  gentle  passion;  to  be  silbdued  by 
affliction. 

Melter,  mflt'Ar.  s.  (98).  One  that 
melts  metals. 

Meltingly,  mdlt'lng4^.  ad.  Like 
something  melting. 

Melwel,  mdlV^l.  s.   A  kind  offish. 

Member,  mSfti'bftr.  s.  (98).  A  limb, 
a  pai*t  appendant  to  the  body ;  a  part  of 
a  discourse  or  period,  a  head,  a  clause; 
any  part  of  an  integral;  one  of  a  comma* 
nity. 

Membrane,  m^m'brine.  s.  (91).  A 
membrane  is  a  web  of  several  sorts  of 
fibres  interwoven  together  for  the  cover- 
ing and  wrapping  up  some  parts. 

Membranaceous,  m^m-bri-n4''^ 
shils.  (357).  1  ^ 

Membraneous,  m^m4>r4'ni-5a.  J 

Membranous,  m^m'bran-As.      J 
Consisting  of  membranes. 

Memento,  m6-mdn't6.  s;  A  memorial 
notice,  a  hint  to  awaken  the  memoiy. 

.  count  of  transactions  familiarly  written; 
account  of  any  thin^. 

Q[j*  This  word  was  universally,  till  of  late, 
pronounced  with  the  accent  on  the  se- 
cond syilable,  as  Dr.  Johnson,  W.  John- 
ston.  Dr.  Kenrick,  Barclay,  Bailey,  Bn- 
chanan,  Fenning^  and  Perry,  have  mark- 
cd  it.  Some  speakers  have  endeavoured 
to  pronounce  il  with  the  accent  on  the 
first,  as  we  find  it  marked  in  Mr.  Nares, 
Dr.  Ash,  Scott,  and  Entick :  but  this  is 
an  innovation  unsuitable  to  the  genius  of 
our  pronunciation;  which,  in  dissyHables 
having  a  diphthong  in  the  last,  inclines 
us  to  place  the  accent  on  that  syllable,  as 
much  as  in  devoir,  which  ye  find  accent- 
ed on  the  last  by  all  our  orthbcpisls  with- 
out exception. 

Memorable,  m^m'miir-d^l.  a.  Wor- 
thy of  tacmory,  not  to  be  forgotten. 

Memorably,  mem'milr-a-bl^.  ad.  In 
a  manner  worthy  ofTueraor^-. 

Memorandum,  m^m-m&«r4n'dC^in.  s. 
A  note  to  help  the  memory. 

Memorial,  m^-m6'r6-dl.  a.  Preserva- 
tive of  memory;  cootalncd  in  memory-. 
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Mbmoriai.,  xn^-in6'r^dl.  s.  A  mo- 
numenty  something-  to  preserve  pemor>'; 
k  wHtten  act  containing  a  claino,  remon- 
•strance,  or  petition. 

Mbmorialist,  m^-ni6'r^-il-lst.  s. 
One  who  who  writes  memorials. 

MEMPRiZ£9mdni'6-rize.  V.  a.  Tore- 
commend,  to  commit  to  memory  by  wri- 

Memory,  m^m'miir-^.  s.  (557).  The 
poA'er  of  retaining  or  recollecting  things 
past,  retention,  recollection. 

Men,  m^n.    The  plural  of  man. 

To  Mkkace,  m^n'nise.  v.   a.   (91).. 

'  To  threaten,  to  tlireat 

Menace,  m^n'nis.  s.  (91).  A  threat. 

Menacer,  m^n'n4s-iir.  s.  (98).  A 
threatener,  one  that  threats. 

Menaoe,  m^-n&zhe'.  s.  A  collection 
of  animah. 

Q^  This  word  is  perfectly  French;  nor  can 
we  express  their  soft^  any  oth»r  way 
than  by  zhe. 

Menaoooue,  mfin'i-gog.  s.  (338). 
A  medicine  that  fromotes  tlie  tlux  of 
tlie  menses. 

To  Mend,  mSnd.  v.  a.  To  repair 
from  breach  or  decay;  to  correct;  to  ad- 
vance; to  improve. 

To  Mend,  mdnd.  v.  n.  To  grow 
belter,  to  advance  in  any  good. 

Mendable,  m^n'd4-bl.  a.(405).  Capa- 
ble of  being  mended. 

Mendacity,  m6n-d4s'siJ-ti.  s.  False- 
hood. 

Mender,  m^nd'Ar,  s.  (98),  One  who 
makes  any  change  for  the  better. 

Mendicant,  m^n'd^-kant.  a.  Beg- 
ging, poor  to  a  state  of  beggary. 

Mendicant,  m^n'd^-k&nt.  s.  A  beg- 
gar, one  of  some  begging  fraternity. 

To  Mendicate,  m^n'd^-kite.  v.  a. 
To  beg,  to  ask  alms. 

Mendicity,  mfin-dis'st-t^.  s.  The 
life  of  a  beggar. 

Mends,  mendz.  for  Amends.  Not 
used. 

Menial,  m^'n^-41.  a.  (113).  Belong- 
ing to  the  retinue  or  train  of  servants. 

JVIeninges,  m^-nin^jds.  s.  The  Me- 
ninges are  the  two  membranes  that  enve- 
lop tiie  brain,  which  are  called  tiic  pia 
Tnater  and  dura  mater. 

Menology,  m6-n6ri6-j^.  s.  (518),  A 
register  of  months. 

Mensal,  m^n'iiill.  a.  Belonging  to 
the  table. 


b^dl;— 6ilf*— p6^d;— ^/lin,  this. 

Mevstrval,  m^ns'strd-il.  a.  Month- 
ly, lasting  a  month;  pertaining  to  a  men- 
struum. 

Menstruous,  mtos'strCiH&s.  a.  Hav- 
ing the  catamenia. 

Menstruum,  m^ns'str^-^m.  a.  All 
liquors  are  called  Menstruums  which  are 
used  as  dissolvents,  or  to  extract  the  vir. 
tues  of  ingredients  by  infusion,  or  decoc- 
tion. 

MENsuRABiLiTY,m5n-shA-rl-biri'-t4. 
s.    Capacity  of  being  measured. 

Mensurable,  m£n'sn(^-rd"bl.  a. 
Measurable,  that  may  be  meastired. 

Mensural,  m£n'sh6-r4l.  a.  (88).  Re- 
lating to  measure. 

To  Mensurate,  m^'shfi-rdte.  v.  a. 
To  roeasvu-c,  to  take  the  dimension  of 
any  thing. 

Mensuration,  mSn-shu-r^'shdn.  s 
The  art  or  practice  of  measuring,  result 
of  measuring. 

Mental,  mftnt'tlll,  a.  (88).    InteU< 
tiial,  existing  in  the  mind. 

Mentally,  m^nt't&l-^.  ad.  Intellec- 
tually, in  the  mind;  not  practically,  but 
in  thought  or  meditation. 

Mention,  mdn'sh^.  s.  Oral  or 
written  expression,   or  recital  of  any 

'   thing. 

To  Mention,  m^'sh{kn.  v.  a.  To 
uTite  or  express  in  words  or  writing. 

Mephitical,  m^-flt'd-kil.  a.  Ill-aa« 
▼oured,  stinking. 

Meracious,  m^-r^'shfis.  a.  (292). 
Strong,  racy. 

Merc  A  NT  A  NT,  m^r'kin-tdnt.  s.  A 
foreigner,  or  foreign  trade.     Not  used. 

Mercantile,  mdr'k^-tll.  a.  (145), 
Trading,  commercial 

Mercenariness,  mdr'sd-n^-r^-ndsL.  s. 
Venality,  respect  to  hii  -  or  reward. 

Mercenary,  mdr'sA-na-r^.  a.  (512). 
Venal,  hired,  sold  for  money. 

Mercenary,  mdr'sd-na-r6.  s.  A  hire* 
ling,  one  retained  or  serving  for  pay. 

Mercer,  mdr-sAr.  s.  (98).  One' who 
sells  silks.  , 

Mercery,  mdr'sdr-^.  s,  (555).  Trade 

of  mercers,  dealing  in  silks. 
Merchandise,     m^r^tsh&n-dize.    s. 

Traffick,  commerce,  trade;  wares,  any 

thing  to  be  bought  or  sold. 
To  Merchandise,    rair'tshdn-dize. 

V.  a.    To  trade,  to  traffick,  to  exercise 

commerce. 
Merchant,  mir'tshdnt.  s.  (352),  One 

who  tralHcks  to  remote  countries. 
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K7*  (559).— FAtc,  fir,  f&n,  f4t;— m*,  m*t;— f>lne,  pin;-* 


0^  Mr.  Sheridan  pronounces  the  t  in  the 
first  syllable  of  this  word,  like  the  a  in 
march;  and  it  is  certain  that,  about  thir- 
ty years  ago,  this  was  the  j^eneral  pro- 
nunciation; but  since  that  time  the  sound 
of  a  has  been  graduallv  wearing  away; 
and  the  sound  of  f  is  so  fully  established, 
that  the  former  is  now  become  rross  and 
vidgar,  and  is  only  to  be  heard  among 
the  lower  orders  of  people.  It  is  highly 
probable  that,  however  coarse  this  sound 
of  c  may  now  seem,  it  was  once  not  only 
the  common  pronunciation,  but  the  most 
agreeable  to  analogy.  We  still  find,  that 
the  vowel  i  before  r,  followed  by  another 
consonant,  sinks  into  a  broader  sound  by 
taking  the  short  sound  of  «,  which  is  re- 
ally the  short  sound  of  a  slender  a  as  vir- 
gin, 'Virtue t  &c.;  and  it  is  a  similar  altera- 
tion  which  takes  place  in  the  r  before  r, 
followed  by  another  consonant,  in  cieri, 
aerjeant,  Derby t  &c.  where  tJiis  vowel  falls 
into  the  broader  sound  of  the  lulian  a. 
Senrum,  tenticef  vermifh  8tc-  ^^  still  pro- 
nounced, by  tlie  vulgar,  as  if  written  dor- 
mant Hxrpice,  varment^  &c;  and  thi«  Was 
probably  the  ancient  manner  of  pronoun- 
cing every  e  in  the  same  situation.  This 
analogy  is  now  totally  exploded;  and, 
except  clerJ^,  ierjeant,  and  a  few  proper 
names,  we  have  scarcely  another  word 
in  the  laneniage  where  the  e  has  not  its 
true  souna.  But  instead  of  saying  with 
Mr.  Nares  that  merchant  has  returned 
to  the  proper  sound  of  e,  we  may  with 
greater  probability  assert,  tliat  this  and 
every  other  word  of  the  same  form  have 
have  acquired  a  sound  of  e,  which  they 
they  never  had  before;  and  which,  though 
«  feebler  and  a  shorter  sound,  conduces 
to  the  simplicity  and  regularity  of  our 
pronunciation.  Dr.  KenrTck  concurs,  in 
my  opinion,  that  pronouncing  the  e  in 
this  word  like  a  is  vulgar;  and  every 
other  orthoepist,  who  gives  the  sound  of 
the  vowels,  marks  it  as  I  have  done. 

Merchantlt,  mdr'tshdnt-ld.      > 
^ERCHANTLiKE,m$r'tshlbit-likc.  3  *' 

L'k»*  a  mercfiant. 
TMer CHANT-MAN,  Hi^i'^tshdnt-inan.  s. 

(88).    A  shiji  .if  trade. 

Merchantable,  m^r'tah^t-u-bl.  a. 
Fit  to  be  bought  or  sold. 

Merciful,  mdr's^-f&l.  a.  Compas- 
sionate, tender,  unuiUing  to  punish,  wil- 
ling to  pity  and  spare. 

Mercifully,  mir's^.fai-l^.  ad.  Ten- 

df  rh ,  mildly,  with  pity. 
Mercifulness,     m6p'sc-ful-n5s.     s. 

^Qaidemessy  willingness  to  aporc 


Merciless,  m^r's^-l^.   a.    Void  of 

mercy,  pitiless,  hard-hearted. 

Mercilessly,  m^s^-Ws-l^.  ad.  In  « 
m  anner  void  of  pity. 

Mbrcilsssness,  mir'a^-I^-n^.  s.- 
Wantofpity. 

Mercurial,  mdr-kA'rt-'il.  a.  Form- 
ed under  the  influence  of  Mercury,  ac- 
tive, sprightly;  consisting  of  auicksUver. 

Mercurification,  m^-ku-nfc-f(^.ki' 
shi^n.  a.  The  act  of  mixing  any 
thing  with  quicksilver. 

Mercury,  m^r'kA-ri.  s.  The  chy- 
mist's  name  for  quicksilver;  sprigh^ 
qualities;  a  planet;  a  newspaper. 

Mercy,  m6ra^.  s.  (95).  Tenderness, 
.  clemency,  unwillingness  to  punish;  par- 
don; discretion,  power  of  acting  at  plea- 
sure. 

GCj*  The  vulgar  pronounce  this  word  as  if 
spelled  fiiarcy:  many  above  the  ulgar 
pronounce  it  as  if  written  murcys  but 
there  is  a  delicate  shade  of  difference  be- 
tween this  and  the  true  sound  of  e,  which 
must  be  carefully  attended  to. 

Mercy-seat,  mlr's^*s^te,  s.  The 
covering  of  the  ark  of  the  covenant,  in 
which  the  tables  of  the  law  were  deposited. 

Mere,  m^re.  a.  That  or  this  only, 
such  and  nothing  else,  tliis  only. 

Mere,  mdre.  s.  A  pool,  commonly 
a  large  pool  or  lake;  a.  boundary. 

Merely,  ra^re'l^.  ad.    Simply,  only. 

Meretricious,  m^roi^-trkh'&s.  a. 
Whorish,  such  as  is  practised  by  pros- 
titutes, alluring  by  false  show. 

Meretriciously,  m^r-rt-trlsh'As-l^. 
ad.     Whorishly. 

Meretriciousness,  m^r-r^-trlsh'ds- 
n^s.  s.    Allurements  of  strumpets. 

Meridian,  m^-rid'^4n,  or  m^-rid'ji- 
to.  s.  (293)  (294)  (376).  Koon, 
mid-day;  the  line  drawn  from  north  to 
south  which  the  sun  crosses  at  noon;  the 
particular  place  or  state  of  any  diing ;  the 
highest  point  of  glory  or  power. 

Meridian,  m6-rld'^4n.  a.  At  the 
point  of  noon;  extended  from  north  to 
south;  raised  to  the  highest  point. 

Meridional,  m£-rid'^-6-Qi].  a.  South- 
ern, southerlyi,  having  a  southern  aspect. 

Meridionality,  mi*rkl-^'^-n&l'^-te. 
8.  (293).    Position  in  the  south. 

Meridionally,  m^-rid'£-&«iiil-l&.  ad. 
With  a  southern  aspect. 

Merit,  m^r'it.  s.  Desert,  excel- 
lence deser\'ing  honour  or  reward »  re 
ward  deserved;  claim,  right.. 
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To  Merit,  m^r^t.  v.  «.  To  deserve^ 
to  have  a  right  to  claim  any  thing  at  de- 
.  served;  to  deserve,  to  earrt. 

Meritorious,  m^r-rt-t&'r^-fts.  a.  De- 
serving of  reward,  high  in  desert 

Meblitoriouslt,    m^r-r^-ti'rt-As-W. 

ad.    In  such  a  manner  as  to  deserve  re- 
ward. 
Meritor I0USNE8S,    m^r-ri-t^'r^-iis- 

n^s.  s.  The  state  of  deserving  well. 
Merlin,  mdr^ln.  s.  A  kind  of  hawk. 
M£RMAiD,m^r'm4de.s.  Aseawoman. 
(CJ*  The  first  syllable  of  this  word  is  fre- 

qaently  pronounced  like  the  noun  mare; 

but  this  is  a  viUgarism  which  must  be 

carefully  avoided.      .    f 
Merrily,  in^r'r^-1^.  ad.  Gaily,  cheer- 

Mly,  with  mirth. 
Merrimake,  m^r^r^-mike.  s.  A  fes- 
tival A'  meeting  for  mirth. 
To  Merrimaee,  m^i/r^-m^ke.  v.  n. 

To  feast,  to  be  jovial. 
Merriment,  iQir'r^-indnt.  s.  Mirth, 

gayety,  laughter. 
Merriness,  m^r'r^n^s.   s.     Mirth, 

merry,  deposition. 
Merry,  m^r^ri.  a.   Laughing,  loudly 

cheerful;  gay  of  heart;  causing  laughter; 

prosperous;  to  make  merry,  to  junket,  to 

be  jovial. 
Merry-andrew,  mir-r^-dn'drW.  a. 

A  buffoon,  a  jack-pudding. 
Merrythought,  mir'ri-^Aiwt.  s.  A 

forked  bone  on  the  body  of  fowls. 

MERsiONsin^r'shttai.  s.  The  act  of  sink- 
ing. 

Meseems,  md-s££mz^  impersonal 
verb.  1  think,  it  appears  to  me. 

Mesentery,  mdz'zdn-tdr-^.  s.  That 
round  which  the  guts  are  convolved. 

flC/*  See  LlENTERY. 

Mesenterick,    m^z-z^n-tdr^rlk.    a. 

(509).  Relating  to  mesentery. 
Meseraicr,  m^z-z£r-&^ik.  a.  (509). 

Belonging  to  the  mesentery. 
Mesh,  mesh.  s.    The  space  between 

the  threads  of  a  net. 
To  Mesr,  mhh.  v.  ^.    To  catch  in  a 

net,  to  ensnare. 
Meshy,  m*sh'6.  a.  Reticulated,  of  net- 
wort: . 
MsstiN,  m^slhi.  8.    Mixed  com ;  as 

wheat  and  Tyc. 
Mess,  m^s.  s.    A  dish,  a  quantity  of 

food  sent  to  table  togetheri  a  particular 

set  who  eat  together. . 


biidl;— .61U<p—p6jind;«i^Aini  this. 

To  Mess,  m^.  v.  n.    To  eat,  to  feed 

together. 
Message,  mis'sldje.  s.  (90).   An  er-« 

rand,  anv  thing  committed  to  another  to 

be  told  to  a  third. 

Messenger,  m^s'sto-jAr.  s.(98).  One 
who  carries  an  errand;  one  who  brings  an 
account  or  foretoken  of  any  thing. 

Messiah,  m^-si'&.  s.  The  Anointedf 

the  Christ. 
Messieurs,  mish'shddrz,  or  m^h- 

sh6<5rz'.  s.  Sirs,  gentlemen.  French. 

Messmate,  m^s'niAte.  s.  One  of  a  set 
who  mess  together. 

Messuage,  m^s^w&dje.  s.  The  house 
and  ground  set  apart  for  household  uses- 

Mesymnicum,  m£-slm'n£-kAm.  s.  A 
repetition  at  the  end  of  a  stanza;  a  kind 
of  burden. 

Met,  m^t.  The  pret.  and  part,  of  Meet 
(77). 

Metabasis,  m£-tib'4-sis.  s.  (503). 
In  riietoric,  a  figure  by  which  the  orator 
passes  from  one  thing  to  another. 

Mbtabola,  m^'X&h'hML  s.  In  medi- 
cine, a  change  of  time,  air,  or  disease. 

Metacarpus,  m^t-tA-k&r'pAs.  s.  In 
anatomy,  a  bone  of  the  arm  made  up  of 
four  bones,  which  are  joined  to  the  fin- 
gers. 

Metachronism,  m^-tiUL^r^-nizm.  s. 
An  errour  in  the  computation  of  time. 

Metagrammatism,  mit-i-grim'i- 
tlzm.  s.  An  anagrammatic  transpo- 
sition of  letters,  so  as  to  form  another 
word;  as  out  of  the  letters  of  Addison  may 
be  formed  Siddona, 

Metal,  m^t'tl.  s.  A  hard  compact  bo- 
dy, malleable  and  capable  of  fusion.  The 
metals  are  six  in  number;  first,  gold;  se- 
cond, silver;  third,  copper;  fourth,  tin; 
fifth,  iron ;  and  sixth,  lead.  Some  have 
added  mareury  or  quicksilver  to  the  num- 
ber of  metals;  but  as  it  wants  malleabil- 
itVy  the  criterion  of  metals,  it  is  more 
properly  ranked  among  the  stmi-nutalt- 
Courage,  spirit 

(j^  As  the  metaphorical  sense  of  this  word, 
courage  and  spirit,  has  passed  into  a  dif- 
ferent orthography,  mettle,-  so  the  ortho- 
graphy of  this  sense  has  corrupted  the  pro- 
nunciation of  the  original  word,  and  roado 
it  perfectly  similar  to  the  metaphorical 
one.  It  is  almost  the  only  instance  in  tlie 
language  where  a/  is  pronounced  in  this 
manner,  and  the  impropriety  is  so  strik- 
ing as  totncouragc  an  accurate  speaker 
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to  restore  the  a  to  its  sound,  as  heard  in 
medaL^—Sec  Spittal. 
IflETALEPsis,  mSt-td-lep'sis.  9.  A  con- 
tinuatianof  a  trope  in  one  word  through 
a  succession^ of  sip:nifications. 

Metallical,  m^-tiri^-kM.         7 

Metallick,  me-tinik.  (509).     5 
Partaking  of  metul,   containing  metal, 
consisting  of  metal. 

Mrtallifehous,  m^t-tAl-lirfer-iis.  a. 
Producing  metahi. 

Mjrtalline,  met'tal-iine.  a.  Impreg- 
nated with  metal;  consisting  of  metal. 

i^'  Mr.  Sheridan,  Dr.  Johns9n,  Dr.  Ash, 
and  Bailey,  accent  the  second  syllable  of 
this  word';  but  Dr.  Kenrick,  W.  John- 
-  ston,  Mr.  Scott,  Buchanan,  Bai'clay,  Pen- 
ning, and  Entick,  the  first.  I  do  not  hesi- 
tate to  pronounce  the  Utter  mode  the 
more  connect ;  first,  as  it  is  a  simple  in 
our  language,  and,  having  thret  syllables, 
requires  the  accent  on  the  antepenulti- 
mate, notwithstanding  the  double  /  (see 
Medicinal).  In  the  neitt  place,  tliough 
there  is  no  metalUnua  in  Latin,  it  ought 
to  follow  the  analogy  of  words  of  that  ter- 

.  mination  derived  from  Latin,  as  Crjstal- 
Bnw,  Scrpentinus,  &.c.  which,  when  angli- 
cised, lose  the  last  syllable,  and  remove 
the  accent  to  the  first. — See  Academy. 
For  the  /  in  the  last  syllable,  see  Princi- 
ples, No.  148,  149. 

HktallisT)  mSt'tal-list.  &,  A  worker 
of  metals,  one  skilled  in  metals. 

llETALLOGRApHYt  m^t-t&l-l6g'gr&-fe. 
s.  (518).  An  account  of  metals. 

Metallurgist,  mdt't^-lftr-jlst.  s.  A 
worker  of  metals. 

Metallurgy,  m^t''tdI-lAr-je.  s.  The 
art  of  working  metals,  or  sepai'ating  then) 
from  their  ore. 

C?'  This  word  is  accented  three  different 
ways  by  different  orthoepists.  Dt.  John- 
ion,  Barclay,  Ecnning,  and  Perry,  accent 
it  on  the  second  syllable;  Sherfdan,  Bu- 
chanan, and  Bailey,  on  the  third;  and  Ash, 
Scott,  Kare8,and'£iTtick,  on  the  first;  and 
Kenrick  on  the  first  and  third.  The  ac- 
cent on  the  first  seems  to  me  the  most 
correct.  Bailey  derives  thi^word  from  the 
Creek  ^ST«A-A0opy<« ;  and  words  of  this 
form,  upon  dropping  a  syllable  when  an- 
glicised, remove  the  accent  higher,  as 
phHotopIiy,  philohgy,  &c.  from  ^tXofpioj 
^lAo/iyic.  The  accent  tJius  removed,  in 
enclitical  terminations  (513),  generally 
falls  upon  the  aiitcpcnultimate  syllable, 
unless  in  the  two  succeeding  syllables 
fhere  are  uncombinablc  cosisouant8>  as 


chircftnoHcy,  oiigarcky,*  and  in  tbk  case, 
for  tlie  ease  of  pronunciation,  the  accent 
generally  rises  to  the  nexts-yiiable,  which 
throws  a  secondary  or  alternate  accent  oo 
thepenultim.ite,  and  by  this  means  gives 
the  organs  a  greater  force  to  pronounce 
the  uncombinablc  consonants  than  if  they 
immediately  followed  the  principal  stress. 
See  Principles,  No.  517,  519. 

To  METAnoRPHosE,  mft-tl.-m6r'ftis. 
V.  a.  To  change  the  form  of  any  thing. 

METAMQRPHOdis,  .mfit-ti-mdr'ft-sis- 
s .(  52U) .  Transform  ation,  change  of  shape. 

Metaphor,  m6t'ta-ftr.  s.  (166).  The 
application  of  a  word  to  a  use,  to  which, 
in  its  original  import,  it  cannot  be  put;  a 
metaphor  is  a  simile  comprised  in  a  word. 

Metaphorical,  m^t-td-f6rt-kll.  > 

Metaphorick,  m^t-td-fftr'ik.  > 

a.  (508).  Not  literal,  not  according  to  the 
primitive  meaning  of  the  word,  figura- 
tive. 

Metaphrase,  m^fti-frize^s.  A  mere 
verbsU  translation  from  one  language  into 
another. 

Metaphrabt,  dit'ti-frist.  s.  A  lite- 
ral translator,  one  who  translates  word 
for  wordfrom  one  language  into  another. 

Metaphysical,  m^t^i-flz'fi-kil. 

Metaphysics,  mfit-t4-fizlk.(524).  _ 
a.  Versed  in  meUphvsicks,  relating  to 
metaphysicks;  in  Shiespeare  it  maans 
supernatural  or  preternatural. 

Metaphysicks,  m^t-rt^-ffctlks. ».  On* 
tology,  the  doctrine  of  the  general  affec- 
tions of  beings. 

Metastasis,.  m^-tas'ti-Bls-  s.  (520). 
Translation  or  removal. 

Metatarsal,  in^t4-t4r's4l.  a.  Be- 
longing to  the  metatarsus. 

Metatarsus,  mit-4-tir'sAs.  s.  The 
middle  of  the  foot,  which  is  composed  of 
five  small  bones  connected  to  those  of 
the  first  part  of  the  foot. 

Metathesis,  mA-U/A'i-sls.  s-  (530). 
A  transposition. 

To  Mete,  mte.  v.  a«  To  measure,  to 
reduce  to  measure. 

Metemps  Y  c  HOsis,Tnd-ttop-s6-k6'sis. 
s.  (5i30).  The  transmigration  of  souls 
fipom  body  to  body. 

Meteor,  m^'t^-ir,  or  mi'tsh^-flr-  s. 
(263).  Any  bodies  in  the  air  or  sky  that 
are  of  a  flux  ortransitoiy  nature. 

Meteorological,  m6-t$-6-r6-16d'j^ 
k^.  a.  (518).  Rcteling  to  the  doc- 
trine of  meteors. 
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Mbtkosolog»T9  Tn*-'t6-6-rAri6-}lst, 
0.  A  man  skilled  in  meteors,  or  studious 
of  them. 

Meteokoloot,  nii-tA-6-r6riA-j*.  s. 
The  doctrine  of  meteors. 

Meteorous,  m£-t^'6-r^s.  a.  Having 
the  nature  of  a  meteor. 

Metee^  m^'tdr.  s.  (98).  A  measurer. 

Metheglin,  m*-M^gplin.  s.  Drink 
made  of  honey  boiled  with  M'ater  and 
fermented.       > 

Methuhls,  m^-/>%inks'.  yerb  imper- 
sonal.   1  think,  it  seems  to  me. 

Method,  m^rA'fld.  s.  (166).  The 
lAacinjr  of  several  thinjfs,  or  performin|^ 
several  operations  in  the  most  conveni- 
ent order. 

Methodical,  m^-.'Aod'ii-kal.  a. 
Ranged  or  proceeding  in  due  or  juft  or- 
der. 

METHODicALiY,  m^//*6d'4&-k41-6.  ad. 
According  to  method  and  order. 

To  Methodise,  me/A'i-dizc.  v.  a. 
To  regulate,  to  dispose  in  ofder. 

METHODIST,  md/A'A-dlst.  8.  This 
word  anciently  signified  a  physician  who 
practised  by  theory.  One  of  a  new  kind 
of  PuriUns  lately  arisen,  so  called  from 
tlieir  profession  to  live  by  rules,  and  in 
consunt  method. 

Methought,  m^-thiwt'.  The  pret. 
of  Methinks. 

Metony»iical,  m^t-to-nim'md-kiil. 
a.    Put  Ipy  mictonymy  for  something  else . 

METONYMicAixr,  m^t-t^uim'm^- 
hil'6.  ad.  By  metonymy,  nqt  li- 
terally. 

Metonymy,  m6-t6n'd.m^,  or  m^t'A- 
nim-6.  8.  A  rhetorical  figure,  by 
which  one  word  is  put  for  another,  as 
the  matter  for  the  materiate ;  He  died 
by  steel,  that  is,  by  a  sword.  : 

OC/*  Authorities  for  Uie  two  diiferent  ^vays 
of  accenting  tliis  word  are  so  nearly  bal- 
anced,  that  it  is  hard  to  say  which  pre- 
ponderates. Dr.  Jolmson,  Dr.  Kenrick, 
Dr.  Ash,  Mr.  Perry,  Buchanan,  and  Bai- 
ley, are  for  the  first;  and  Mr.  Sheridan, 
Mr.  Nares,  W.  Johnston,  Mr.  Scott,  Mr. 
Barclay,  Entick,  and  Gibbons,  tlio  author 
of  the  Rhctorick,  for  the  last  In  this 
case  the  ear  and  analogy  ought  to  decide. 
I  have  no  doubt  but  the  accent  on  the 
first  syllabic  w.is  the  ancient  mode  of 
l>ronouncing  thi.^ ^^ord,  ajs  we  find  it  so 
accented  in  almost  all  the  systems  of 
Rhetoriclci  published  several  years  ago 
Car  the  use  of  schools:  and  as  these 
u-ords  from  the  Greek  were  generally 


pronounced  in  the  Latin  manner?  thatls 
the  accent  on  the  antepenultimate  in  Mt- 
tonj-mia,  and  not  on  the  penUHimate,  as  in 
Mtrafttffun^  the  secondary  accent  natu- 
rally fell  on  the  first  syllabic,  which  is 
naturally  become  the  principal  of  the 
English  Metonymy  i503)^Set  Ac XD^' 
Mv).  But  that  the  ear  is  pleased  with 
tlie  antepenultimate  accent  cannot  be 
doubted;  and  that  tliis  word  has  as  great 
a  right  to  that  accent  as  lipothymy^  ho- 
nuffiyviy,  tynonytny,  &c.  is  unquestionable. 
Besides,  the  enclitical  accent,  as  this 
may  be  called,  is  so  agreeable  to  the  ear, 
that,  without  evident  reasons  to  the  con- 
trary*, it  ought  to  be  preferred.  See 
Principles,  No.  513,  518»  519. 

Mrtoposcopy,  m6t-tA-p5s'k6-pd,  s. 
(518).     Th e  study  of  physiognomy. 

Metre,  m^'tir.  s.  (416).  Speech 
confined  to  a  certain  number  aiid  har- 
monick  disposition  of  syllables. 

Metrical,  m6t'tr6-kal.  a.  Pertain* 
ing  to  metre  or  numbers. 

Metropolis,  m(i.tr6p'p6-lh.  s.  (5 18). 
The  mother  city,  the  ciiief  city  of  any 
country  or  district. 

Metropolitan,  m6t.lr6-p&ri^-t|*s. 
A  bishop  of  the  mother  church,  an^^h. 
bishop.  ^* 

Metropolitan,  m^t-tr6-p6ri^-tSn,  a. 
Belonging  to  a  metropolis. 

Mettle,  mdt'tl.  s-  (405).  Spirit, 
sprightliness,  courage — See  Metal. 

Mettled,  mdt'tlU  a.  (359).  Spright- 
ly, coui-ageous. 

Mettlesome,  m^t'tl-siim.  a.  Spright- 
ly, lively,  brisk. 

METTLEsoMfeLY,  m^t'tl-silm-W.  ad. 
With  sprighthness. 

Mew,  mu.  s.  A  cage,  an  enclosure, 
a  place  where  a  thing  is  confined ;  cry  of 
a  cat;  asea-fowL 

To  Mewl,  mule.  v.  n.  To  squall  as 
a  chad.  ^ 

Mezereon,  m^-z^'r^-An.  s.(i66).  A 

species  of  spurge  laurel. 
Mezzotinto,    m5t-s6-tln't6.    s.      A 

kind  of  graving. 
Miasm,  mi'dzm.  s.     M/««r^«,  Greek, 

A  particle  or  atom,  supposed  to  arise  fiom 

distempered,   putrefying,  or  poisonous 

bodies. 

03*  The  plural  of  this  word  in  plain  English 
is  nu(unu;  if  we  choose  to  be  learned, 
and  use  the  Greek  singular  miamuiy  we 
must  inaketlic  pliual  w/j^na j/^.— See 
Stamina. 
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Mice,  mise.    The  phiral  of  Mouse. 
MicuAKLMAS,  mik'k^l-mfts.  s.  (201). 
The  feast  of*  the  archangel  Michael,  ce- 
lebrated on  tlie  twcnty-nintli  of  Septem- 
ber (88). 

To  MiCHE,  mitsh.  v.  m  To  be  se- 
cret or  covered. 

MicHER,  mitsh'Ar.  s.  A  lazy  loiterer, 
who  skulks  about  in  cornera  and  by- 
places;  hedge-creeper. 

OC?  Thi&  word,  and  the  verb  from  which 
it  is  derived,  are  in  Ireland  pronounced 
with  the  short  »,  as  Mr.  Sheridan  has 

-  marked  it;  but  1  am  much  mistaken  if  it 
is  not  in  England  pronoimced  mth  the 
long  it  as  more  agreeable  to  the  ortho- 
graphy. There  10  a  character  in  the 
farce  of  the  "  Stage  Coach,'^  written  by 
Fv-quhar,  called  Micher»  and  this  1  re- 
collect to  have  heard  with  the  /  pronoun- 
ced long. 

MicKLE,  mlk'kl.  a.  (405).  Much, 
great.     Obsolete. 

Microcosm,  Tnrkr6-k6zin.  s.  The 
little  world.     Man  is  so  called. 

MicROGRAPHT,ml-kr6g'r4-fii.s.(129). 
The  description  of  the  parts  of  such  very 
sinall  objects  as  are  discernible  only  with 
l^«iicroscope. 

(j3r  Why  Mr.  SHeridan  should  cross  the 
general  line  of  pronunciation,  by  accent- 
nig  this  word  on  the  first  syllabic,  cannot 
be  conceived,  especially  as  he  has  ac- 
cented Micrometer  properly.  See  Prin- 
ciples, No.  518. 

Microscope,  mi'krd-skApe.  s.  An 
optick  instrument  for  viawing  small  ob. 

W'ecta.  , 

icROMETER,    ml^kroni'in^-tur.     s. 
(129)  (518).     An  instrument  contrived 
to  measure  small  spaces. 
Microscopical,  ini-kr6-sk6p'4-l 

MicRoscopicK,ini-kr&-sk6p'plk.  f 

(509).  .  .   , ,    J     . 

Made  by  a  microscope;  assisted  by  a  mi- 
croscope; resembling  a  microscope. 

Mid,  mid.  a.  Middle,  equally  be- 
tween two  extremes;  it  is  much  used  in 
composition. 

MiD-couRSE,  mld'kArse.  s.  Middle 
of  the  way. 

Mid-day,  mld'dA.  s.    Noon. 

Middle,  mld'dl.  a.  (405).  Equally 
distant  from  the  two  extremes ;  inter- 
mediate, intervening;  Middle  finger^  the 
long  finger. 

Middle,  mld'dl.  s.  Part  equally  dis- 
tant from  two  extremities;  the  time  that 
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passes,  or  events  that  happen  between 
the  beginning  and  end 

Middle-aged,  mWdWdjU  a.  (359). 
Placed  about  the  middle  of  life. 

Middlemost,  mld'dlHaa&it.  a.  Being 
in  the  middle. 

Middling,  midTmg.  a.  (410).  Of 
middle  rank;  of  moderate  aiie ;  having 
moderate  qualities  of  any  kind. 

Midland,  mld'l4nd.  a.  (88)-  That 
which  is  remote  from  the  coast ;  in  the 
midst  of  the  land,  Mediterranean. 

Midge,  mldje.   s.    A  stnsdl  fly- 

Mid-heaven,  mid'h^v'n.  s.  The  mid- 
dle of  the  sky. 

MiDLEG,  mldl^g.  s.  Middle  of  the 
leg. 

Midmost,  mld'mist.  a.  The  middle. 

Midnight,  mWnite.  s.    The  depth 

of  night,  twelve  at  night. 
Midriff,    mld'drif.    s.      The    dia- 

MiD-sEA,  mld'si.  s.  The  Mediterra- 
nean sea. 

Midshipman,  mld'shlp-man.  s.  (»8). 
The  lower  officer  on  bward  a  ship. 

Midst,  midst,  s.     Middle.^ 

Midst,  midst,  a.  Midmost,  being 
in  the  middle-  „.,jt 

Midstream,  mld'strtme,  s.  Middle 
of  the  stream. 

Midsummer,  mld'sim-mur*.  s.  The 
summer  solstice.  • 

MiDWAT,  mid'wA.  s.  The  part  of 
the  way  equally  distant  from  the  begin- 
ning and  end. 

Midway,  mld'wA.  a.  Middle  between 
two  places. 

Midway,  mld'wi.  ad.  In  the  mid- 
dle of  the  passage. 

Midwife,  mid'wlfe.s.  (144).  A  wo- 
man who  assists  women  in  childbirA. 

Midwifery,  mld'wlf-r6.  s.  (144). 
Assistance  given  at  childbirth;  act  of  pro- 
duction; trade  of  a  midwife. 

(^  Though  the  1  is  long  in  Mithnfc,  it  is 
always  short  in  its  derivative  Mtdw/er-, 
and  tlie  compound  Man^midwift. 

Midwinter,  mld'wln-t<kr.  s.  The 
winter  solstice. 

Mien,  mcne.  s.  Air,  look,  manner. 

Might,  mite.   (393).      The  pret.  of 

Might,  mite.  s.  P©wer,  strength, 
force. 
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MiOHTiLT,  mi't^-lii.  ad.  PowerfnUy, 

«ffic«ciou8ly;  vehemently^  Tigorously;  in 
41  jfTcat  degree,  very  much. 

M10HTINBS8,    mi't^-n&.    s.    Power, 

greatness,  height  of  dignity. 
.  MtoHTtf  mi'td.  a.    Powerful,  strong ; 

exceUent,  or  powerful  in  any  act. 

Mighty,  mi't^.  ad.  In  a  great  degree. 

Migration,  rai-gr4'sh(in.  s.  (129). 
Act  of  changing  place, 

lliLCH,  mllsh.  a.  (352).  Giving  milk. 

JMiLD,  mild.  ft.  Kind,  tender,  indul- 
gent; soft,  gentle;  not  acrid,  not  corro- 
sive {  mellow,  sweet,  having  no  mixture 
of  acidity. 

JMiLDEw,mll'd6.^  A  disease  in  plants. 

to  Mildew,  mil'dili.  v.  a.    To  taint  ^ 
with  mildew. 

MuDLT,  mildl6.  ad.  Tenderly ; 'gent- 
Mildness, mild'n^s.  s.    Gentleness, 
tenderness,  clemency;  contrariety  to  ac- 
rimony. 
MiLE,'jnile.  s.  The  usual  n^asure  of 
Toads,  one  thousand  seven  hundred  and 
sixty  yards. 
Milestone,  mile'stdne.  s.    Stone  set 
to  mark  the  miles. 

Milfoil,  n^irfdil.s.  A  plant,  the  same 

witfc  yarrow. 
MiHAiiY,  miKjra-rd.  a.  (113).    Small, 

resembling  a  millet  seed. 

MiLiARY-rEVER,  mil'y4-re-f(fe'viir.  s. 
A  fever  that  produces  small  eruptions. 

MiLfTAKT,  mll'W-tint.  a.  Fighting, 
prosecuting  the  business  of  a  soldier ; 
engaged  in  warfare  with  hell  and  the 
world.  A  terra  applied  to  the  Church  of 
Christ  on  earth,  as  opposed  to  tlie  Church 
Triumphant 

Military,  mll'l^-tii-rd.  a.  Engaged 
in  the  life  of  a  sohlier,  soldierly ;  suiting 
a  soldier,  pertaining  to  a  soldier,  war- 
like; efffected  by  soldiers. 

Militia,  mlWlsh'ya.  s.  Enrolled  in- 
habitants for  national  defence. 

Milk,  milk.  s.  The  liquor  with  which 
animals  feed  their  youngj  emulsion  made 
by  contusion  of  seeds. 

To  Milk,  milk.  v.  a.  To  draw  milk 
from  the  breast  by  the  hand  or  from  the 
dug  of  an  animal;  to  suck. 

Milken,  mUVk^n.  a.  (103).  Consist- 
ing of  mitk. 


Milker,  mllk'ilr.  s.  (98).  One  that 
milks  animals. 

M1LKINE88,  roilk'*-nis.  s.  Softness 
like  that  of  milk,  approaching  to  tlie  na- 
ture of  milk. 

MiLKLivERED,  mllkllv-vAr'd.  a. 
Cowardly,  faint-hearted. 

Milkmaid,  mllk'mAde.  ».    A  woman 

employed  in  the  dairy. 
Milkm'an,  mllk'mJa.  s.  (88).  A  man 

who  sells  milk. 
Milkfail,  mllk'pile.  s.    Vessel  into 

which  cows  are  milked. 

MiLKPAK,mllk'pin.  8.  Vessel  in  which 
milk  is  kept  in  the  dairy. 

MiLtPOTTAOE,  m!lk.p6t'tldjc.  s.  (90). 

Food  made  by  boiling  milk  with  Watci* 

and  oatmeal. 
MiLKscoRE,  mllk'»k6re.  a.    Account 

of  milk  owed  for,  scored  on  a  board.    A 

Detty  sum. 
Milksop,  milk'sAp.  s.  A  soft,  effemi- 
nate, feeble-minded  man. 
MiLKTooTH,  mllk'td<iM.  s.  Milkteeth 

are  those  small  teetJi  which  come  forth 

before  when  a  foal  is  about  three  montlis 

old. 
MiLKWHiTE,    mllk'hwke.    a.   (397). 

White  as  milk. 
Milkwort,  mUk'wto.a.  Milkwort  is 

a  bell-shaped  flower. 

MiLKWOMAN,  milkV<tm-m<kn.  s.  A 
woman  who4»e  business  is  to  serve  fami- 
lies with  milk. 

Milky,  milk'*.a.(182),  Mwleofmilk, 
resembling  milkj  yielding  milk;  soft,  gen- 
tie,  tender,  timorous. 

Milky-way,  milk'*-wA.  s.  The  ga- 
laxy; a  stream  of  light  in  the  heavens, 
discovered  to  arise  from  an  innumerable 
assemblage  of  small  stars. 

Mill,  mil.  s.  An  engine  w  fabrick  in 
which  corn  is  ground  to  meal,  or  any 
otlier  body  is  comminuted. 

To  Mill,  mH.  t.  a.  To  grind,  to  com- 
minute; to  beat  up  chocolate;  to  stamp 
letters  w  other  work  round  tlie  edges  of 
coin  in  the  mint 

MiLL-coG,  mil'kAg.  s.  Tlie  denticula« 
tions  on  the  circumference  of  wheels,  by 
which  they  lock  into  other  wheels. 

MiLLDAM,  ml^dim^  s.  The  moimd 
by  which  the  water  is  kept  up  to  raise  it 
for  the  mill. 

Mill-horse,  milliArsc.  s.  Horse  that 
turns  a  miQ. 
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J^iLL-TEETH,  mWt^^th.  8.  The  grin 

dcrs. 
MiLLENAHtAN,  TOtil-W-tii'r^-an.s.  One 

Wiio  expects  the  miUenniiim. 
MiLLEKART,  mU'li-n4-r6.  a.  Consist- 

ingf  of  a  thousand. 
Millennium,  mll-l^n'n^-fim.  s.  A 
thousand  years?  generally  taken  for  the 
thousand  years,  during  which,  according 
to  an  ancient  tradition  in  the  Church, 
grounded  on  a  doubtful  text  in  the  Apo- 
calypse, our  Blessed  Saviour  shall  reign 
with  tlie  faithful  upon  earth  after  the  re- 
giiTK'ctjon  (113). 
Millennial,  mll-Wn'n^4l.  a.  (113). 

Pcrtainine:  to  the  millennium. 
Millepedes,  min^-pMz,  ormll-l^p 
^•d^z.  s.    Wood-lice^  so  called  from 
their  numerous  feet 
OCJ*  The  former  pronunciation  of  this  word 
is  adopted  by  Dr.  Johnson,  Dr.  Kenrick, 
Mr.  Sheridan,  Mr.  Scott,  and  Entick;  and 
the  latter  by  Mr.  Nares,  W.  Johnston, 
Buchanan,  and  Perry.  That  the  latter  is 
mure  fashionable  cannot  be  denied;  but 
that  the  former  is  more  correct  is  evident, 
from  similar  words  which  have  been  an- 
eliciscd;  thus  B^dt  find  ^uac/ruW^  have 
dropped  their  Latin  final  sy liable ;  and 
why  the  word  in  question  should  retain  it 
cannot  be  conceived.    Besides,  tliough 
seldom  used  in  the  singular,  there  is  no 
reason  why  it  should  not  be  so  used;  and 
then  it  must  necessarily  become  a  AfiV/i- 
ped:  Centipede,  properly  C<p;tf//>e£/,  is  adopt- 
ed; and  by  formli^g  Centipede  in  the  plu- 
ral, shows  us  how  we  ought  to  form  and 
pronounce  the  word  in  question ;  and  if 
Antipodu  has  not  yet  submitted  to  this 
analog),  it  ia  because,  like  Cantharidet, 
Cea-yatldes,  Mane*,  &c.  it  is  never  used  in 
the  singular. — See  Antipodes. 
Miller,  minftr.  s,  (98).  One  who  at^ 

tends  a  mill. 
MiLLER*s-THUMB,m!11iir2-/AAm'.s.  A 
small  fish  found  in  brooks,  called  like- 
wise a  bulhead. 
Millesimal,  mll-Ws'sd-mdl.    a.    A 

thousandth. 
Millet,  mlllU.  s.  (99).    A  plant;  a 

kind  of  fish. 
Milliner,  mlllln^nAr.  8,(98).    One 

who  sells  ribands  and  dresses  for  women. 
Million,  miryfin.  a.  (1 13).  The  num- 
ber of  A  hundred  myriads,  or  ten  hundred 
thousand;  a  proverbial  name  for  any  very 
great  number. 
'Millionth,  mll'yiin/A.   a<    The  ten 


MiBLSToiTE,  mti'stAoe.  s.    The  stcHie 

by  which  com.  is  ground. 
Milt,  milt.  s.  The  spenn  of  the  male 

fish;  the  spleen. 
Milter,  mllt'dr.  s.(98).  The  male  of 

any  fish,  the  female  bchig  called  spawner. 

MiLTWORT,  mlltVArt.  s.  An  herb. 

Mime,  mime.  s.  A  buffoon  who  prac- 
tises gesticulations,  either  representative 
<>f  some  action,  or  merely  contrived  to 
raise  mirth. 

To  Mime,  mime,  v.  a.  To  play  the 
mime.  S^ 

Mimer,  mi'm^r.  s.  (98).  A  mimick, 
a  buti'oon. 

Mimetic,  m6-mdt'ik.  a.  (129).  Aptta 

■  imitate;  having  a  tendency  to  imitation. 

c^  This  word  v  in  no  Dictionary  that  I 
have  met  with;  but  as  it  is  regularly  de. 
rived  fi-om  the  G^eek  ^i^«rj««f,  and  k 
adopted  by  good  spcakera,  there  if  no 
reason  why  it  should  not  be  inserted*  es- 
pecially as  it  seems  to  convey  a  difierent 
idea  fropi  similar  words;  for  the  lu^jective 
«um/c/ seems  to  imply  the  act  ot  iroltat- 


niimicJt  seems  to  imply ' 
ing;  and  imitative,  the  power,  capability, 
or  habit  of  imitating;  while  fninietic  sig- 
nifies a  proneness  or  tendency  to  imita- 
tion. Besides,  mimetic  seems  to  imply  a 
ludicrous  imitation  of  the  actions  and 
passions  of  living  creatures;  but  mufa- 
ti^  is  applied  to  Miy  objects,  and  gene- 
rally implies  serious  and  respectable  imi- 
tati'on.    Thus  we  say:  "  Paintijig  is  an 
"  imitatiw  art,  and  that  apes  are  veiy 
"  Tnimetic/'  and  ••  it  is  observable,  ibat 
••  tliose  who  are  very  mimetic  are  seldom 
"  imitatis}e  of  grand  and  noble  objects.** 
Harris,  therefore,  seems  to  have  used 
this  word  rather  inaccurately^  wlren  lie 
says,  "  The  mimetic  art  of  poetry  has 
"  "been  hitherto  considered  as  fetching 
•*  its  imitation  from  mere  natural  resem- 
"  blance.  In  this  it  has  been  shown  much 
*•  inferior  to  painting,  and  nearly  equal 
«*  to  muaick.*'— J2i?rr/V*  Three  TreotiVf, 
ch.  iv. 
Mi m  ic  a l,  mlm'm^-kil.  a.    Imitative^ 
befitting  a  mimick,  acting  tlie  mimick. 

Mimic  ALLY,  mim'm^-klU-^.  ad.  In 
imitation,  in  a  mimical  manner. 

Mimick,  mlm'mik.  s.  (543}«  A  ludi- 
crous imitator,  a  buffoon  who  copies  an- 
other's act  or  manner;  a  roeanor  aervik 
imitator. 

Mimici^  mbu'zuik^  a*  Imitative, 
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To  MiMicK,  mim'mlk«  V.  a.  To  imi- 
tate &i  a  bufllbon,  to  r^jdicule  by  a  bur- 
lesque imitation. 

MiMicK&T,  mim'mik-r^.  s.  Burlesque 
imitation. 

MiMOG&APHKBf  md-mdg'gri-fdr.  s. 
(  X29).     A  writer  of  farces. 

Minacious,  m^-ni'shAs.  a.  (356) 
(129),    Fulloftlireats. 

MiNACiTT,  m^-uis^s^-t^.  s.  Disposi- 
tim  lOuse  thieats. 

Minatory,  min'nil-t&r-^.  a.  (512). 
Threatening. 

flCj*  For  the  o*  see  Domestick. 

To  Mince,  mbtse.  v.  a.  To  cut  into 
very  small  parts ;  to  mention  any  ibinc- 
scrupulously  by  a  little  at  a  time,  to  pal- 
liate. 

To  Mince,  minse.  v.  b.  To  walk 
nicc]y  by  short  steps;  to  speak  smaU:ancl 
imperfectly;  to  speftk  afTectedly. 

MiNciNGLY,  min'trtng-W.  ad.  (410). 
In  small  parts,  not  fully;  aifectedly. 

Mind,  mind.  s.  Intelligent  power; 
liking,  choice,  inclination;  thoughts,  sen- 
timents; opinion;  memory,  remembrance. 

To  Mind,  mind.  v.  a.  To  mark,  to 
aUend{  to  put  in  mind,  to  remind. 

To  Mind,  mind.  v.  n.  To  incline,  to 
be  disposed     Little  used. 

Minded,  mind^^.  a.  Disposed,  in* 
cliaed,  aflfbcted  towards. 

MtNDPuL,  mind^fttl.  a.'  Attentive, 
having  memory- 

Mindfully,  mind'fCil-W.  ad.  Atten- 
tive!)'. 

Mindfulness,  mind'ffil-n^s.  s.  At- 
tention, regard. 

Mindless,  mindO^s.  a.     Inattentive, 
.     fegardless;  not  endued  with   a  mind» 
having  no  intellectual  powers. 

MiND-sTRiCKEN,    mind'strik-Jc'ii.    a« 

(103).    Moved,  affected  in  his  'mind. 
•  Mine,  mine.  pron.  possessive.     Be* 
longing  to  me. 

glJ*  In  reading  the  Scripture,  as,  **  Miw 
V  eyes  have  seen  thy  salvation,"  we  are 
at  no  loss  for  the  pronunciation  of  this 
word,  as  the  dignity  and  solemnity  of  the 
composition  invariably  directs  us  to  pve 
the  i  its  long  sound,  as  in/ne,  Hue,  &c.; 
but  in  Milton  and  other  authors,  where 
tiicre  is  no  such  dimity  or  solemnity, 
ill  is  SDnnd  of  the  word  has  an  intolerable 
stiUhess,  and  ought  ndt  to  have  been 
used. — ^Thuain  the  Spectator,  No.  195, 
Mr.  Addison  says :  *  Were  I  to  prescribe 

*  a  rule  for  drinking,  it  should  be  formed 

•  upon  a  saying  quoted  by  Sir  William 


b&li;-*-6ili-wp^i^;..^Ain,  this. 

'  Temple.—"  The  first  glass  for  mys^ 
•*  the  second  for  my  friends,  the  third 
"  for  good  humour,  and  the  fourth  for 
•*  mine  enemies.'* 
In  Milton  too: 

Methodght 


Close  at  mine  ear  one  called  me  forth  to^ 

«  walk.''  jPaf,  Lott, 

In  ShaJceSpeare  also: 

"  Sleeping  withiti  mine  orchard. 

My  custom  always  in  the  afternoon. 
Upon  my  secure'  hour  thy  uncle  stole, 
With  juice  of  cursed  hebona  in  a  phial^ 
And  in  the  porches  of  mine  ears  did  pour 
The  leprous  distilmentt.*'-''-^  HairUeU 
In  all  these  instances  we  find  a  formali- 
tv,  a  stateness  and  uncouthncss  of  soun<t# 
tbat  is  pecuharly  unpleasant  to  the  ear; 
and  as  this  mode  of  writing  was  introduc- 
ed when  our  lan^age  may  be  said  to 
have  been  in  its  mfancy  for  the  sake  of 
euphony  (for  it  is  clearly  ungrammati- 
cal);  so  now,  wbpn  it  may  be  said  that  it 
has  arrived  at  its  maturity,  the  very 
same  reason  seems  to  entitle  the  present 
age  to  alter  it;  that  is,  I  mean  toe  pro-, 
nunciation  of  it,  b^  substituting  my^  pro- 
nounced like  met  m  its  stead. 

The  disagreeable  sound  Irhich  mhie  has  in 
these  cases,  has  indiiKfied  several  readers 
to  pronounce  it  mint  but  by  thus  minc- 
ing the  matter,  (if  the  pun  will  be  par- 
doned me),  they  mutilate  the  word,  and 
leave  it  more  disagreeable  to  the  ear  tlian 
it  was  before.  Readers  therefore  havo 
no  choice,  but  either  to  pronounce  it  aa 

*  it  is  written,  and  to  let  the  author  be  an« 
Bwerable  for  t|»e  ill  sound;  or,  in  all  lan- 
guage but  that  of  Scripture,  to  change 
It  into  myt  pronounced  like  me* 

Shakespeare  seems  to  have  used  this  word 
ludicrously  in  the  Merry  Wives  of  Wind- 
sor, where  Falstaft  says,  "  Mine  host  oi* 
**  the. Garter— truly,  min*  host,  I  must 
"  turn  away  some  of  my  followers;"  and 
the  host,  by  requesting  F%lsta<i' to  speak 
scholarly  and  wisely,  seems  to  intimate, 
thattfiis  use  of  the  word  m/ne  before  a 
vowel  Or  an  h  was  the  most  correct  way 
of  spca>ung.  Kut  though  thy  will,  in  fa- 
miliar or  i«4Hcix>u8  language,  admit  at 
being  changed  into  the  sound  Of  the-^ 
Tnire  will,  on  no  occasion,  suHer  an  alte- 
ration into  mint  When  tJ»c  vowel  is  used 
familiarly,  it 4s  always  a  bmlesque  ujk>5i 
the  grave  use  of  it,  and  therefore  re- 
quires the  grave  sound,  that  the  humour 
may  nt^t  hi?  lost. 

Mine,  mine.  s.  (64).  A  place  or  ca- 
vern in  the  earth  which  contains  metals, 
or  minerals;  a  cavern  dug  under  any  f«t« 
tificatio?]. 
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To  Mine,  mine.  v.  n.    To  dig  mines 

OP  burrows. 
To  Mine,  mine.  v.  a.  To  sap,  to  ruin 
.  by  mines,  to  destroy  by  slow  degrecg. 
Miner,  mine'ftr.    s.  (98).    One  that 

dig^  for  metals;  one  who  makes  military 

mines. 
Mineral,  mln'dr-al.  s.    (88).   Fossil 

body,  matter  dujf  out  of  mines. 
Mineral,  mln'n^r4J.  a.   Consisting 

of  fossile  bodies. 
MiNERALisT,  min'n^4i-ist.  s.    One 

skilled  or  employed  in  minerals.  ^ 
Mineralogist,'  mln-n5r-il'l6-jist.  s. 

One  who  discourses  on  minerals. 
Mineralogy,     min-n^r-'d!'l6-j^.     s. 

(518).  The  doctrine  of  minerals. 
To  Mingle,   mlng'gl.    v.  a.    (405). 

To  mix,  to  join,  to  compound,  to  unite 

with  something  so  as  to  make  one  mass. 

To  Mingle,  ming%l.  v.  n.  To  be 
mixed,  to  be  united  with. 

MiNxsLE,  ming'gl.  s."  MiKture,  med- 
ley, confused  mass. 

Mingler,  ming'gl-iir.  s.   (98).    He 

who  ming'Ies. 
'Miniature,  mln'^-tAre.  s.  (274).  Re- 
presentation in  a  small  compass,  repre- 
sentation less  than  the  reality. 

MiNiEiN,  min'n^-kln.  s.  Small,  di- 
minutive. 

Minim,  mlii'nlm.  8.    A  small  being, 

.    a  dwarf. 

MiNiMOft,  inhi'n^-mAs.  s.  A  being 
of  tlie  least  size.     Not  used. 

Mikidn,  min'y&n.  s.  (8)  (1  IS).  A  fa- 
vourite, a  darlinp,  a  low  dependant. 

MiNiovs,  min'yus.  a.  (113).  Of  the 
colour  of  red  lead  or  vemrilion. 

To  MiNisH,  mln'nlsh.  v.  a.  To  les- 
sen, to  lop,  to  impair.    Obsolete. 

Minister,  mb'nis-tilr.8.(98)(50.3,A.) 
An  ft^nt;  one  who  acts  under  another; 
one  who  is  employed  in  the  administra- 
tion of  govenmaent;  one  who  performs 
sacerdotal  functions;  a  delei^ate,  an  ofR- 
cial;  an  agent  fh^m  a  foiielgn  power. 

To  Minister,  mln'nis-tAr.  v.  a.    To 

give,  to  supply,  to  aftoid. 

To  Minister,  mln'nis-t^r.  v.  n.  To 
attend,  to  serve  in  any  office;  to  give 
medicines;  to  give*  supplies  of  things 
needful,  to  give  assistance;  to  attend  on 
the  service  of  God. 

Ministerial,  mln-nis-ti're-il.  a-  At- 
tendant, acting  at  command;  acting  un^- 
der  superior  authority ;  sacerdotal^  be- 


longing to  the  ecclcnastscks  or  their  of- 
fice ;  pertaining  to  ministers  of  state. 

MiNisTERY,  mln'nl3-tftr-^.  s.  Office, 
service. 

MiNisTRAL,  mln'nis-tril.  a.  (88). 
Pertaining  to  a  minister. 

MiNisTRANT,  min'nis-trant.  a.  At- 
tendant, acting  at  command. 

Ministration,  mln-nis-tri'sWkn.  s. 
Agency,  intervention,  office  of  agent  de- 
legated or  commissioned;  service,  office, 
ecclesiastical  function. 

Minium,  mln'yftm.  s.  (113).  Ver- 
milion, red  lead. 

Ministry,  mln'nis-tr6.  a.  Officei 
service;  ecclesiastical  function;  a^rcy, 
interposition;  persons  employed  m  the 
publick  affairs  of  a  state. 

Minnow,  win'n6.  s.  (327).  Avery 
small  fish,  a  ])ink. 

Minor,  mf'nAr.  a.  (160).  Petty,  in- 
considerable; 1(^,  smaller. 

Minor,  mi'ndr.  s.  One  under  age; 
the  second  or  particnlar  proposition  in 
the  svUogism. 

Minority,  m6-n6r'd4&.8.  (1^9).  The 
state  of  being  under  age;  the  state  of  be- 
ing less;  the  smaller  number. 

Minotaur,  min'n6-t&wr.  s.  A  mon- 
ster invented  by  the  poets,  half  man  and 
halfbuU. 

Minster,  min'stAr.  s.  (98).  A  mo- 
nastery, an  ecclestftsticdtratenAty,  a  ca- 
thedral church. 

^INBTREL,  mfai'sMl.  8.  (99).  A  mu- 
sician, one.  who  plays  upon  instruments. 

MiNSTRELSEY,mln'str^l-s6.s.  Mustek: 
instrumental  harmony^  a  number  of  rau- 
siciaps. 

Mint,  mint.  s. .  A  plant. 

Mint,  mint.  s.  The  place  whe»e  mo- 
ney is  coined;  any  place  of  invcntion- 

To  Mint,  mint.  v.  a.  To  coin,  t» 
stamp  money;  to  invent,  to  foi^. 

Mintage,  mlnt'klje.  s.  (90).  That 
which  is  coined  ot  stumped;  the  duty 
paid  for  coining. 

MiNTER,  mmt'^ir.  s.  (98).    A  coiner. 

Mjntman,  mlnt'man.  6.  (88).     One 
.    skilled  in  coinage. 
Mintmastkr,  mint'ma-^&r.  a.    One 

who  presides  in  coinage. 
Minuet,  mln'n^-it.  s.  (99).  A  stately 

regular  dance. 
Minum,  min'num.  s.   With  printers, 

a  small  sort  of  printing  letter;  with  mi- 

sicianr.,|i  note  of  slow.iimc. 
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Minute,  miJ-nute'.  a.  Small,  little, 
slender,  small  in  bulk. 

03*  If  we  wish  to  be  very  minute,  vre  pro- 
oounce  the  i  in  the  first  syllable  long,  as 
in  the  word  d)irectly,  which  sec. 

Minute,  min'nit.  s.  The  sixtieth  part 
of  an  hour;  any  small  space  of  time;  the 
first  draug'htof  any  agreement  in  writing. 

djr*  I  have  given  ttie  colloquial  pronunoia- 
tion  of  this  word,  but  in  all  solemn  speak- 
ing would  recommend  the  jigk^^^P^^i- 
cai,  OF  that  which  is  xndicaMd  by  the 
spelling. 

To  MiNUTK,  mln'nit.  v.  a.  To  set 
down  in  short  hints. 

MiNUTE-Boox,  mln'nit-bdok.  s.  Book 
of  short  hints. 

MiKUTE-Gi.Ass,min'nit-glis.  s.  Glass 
of  which  the  sand  measures  a  minute. 

Minutely,  mv-nute'l^.  ad.  To  a  small 
point,  exactly.— See  M  i ni^t  e . 

Minutely,  mln^nlt-I^.  ad.  Every 
minute,  with  very  little  time  interrening. 
Little  used. 

Minuteness,  m^-n^e'n6s.  s.  Small- 
ness,  exility,  inconsiderableness. 

Minute-watch,  mln'nit-w6t8h.  s.  A 
watch  in  which  minutes  are  more  dis- 
tinctly marked  than  in  common  watches 
which  reckon  by  the  hour. 

Minx,  mingks.  8.  (408).  A  she  puppyj 
a  young,  pfcrt,  wanton  girl. 

Miracle,  mli*^a-kl.  s.  A  wonder,9ome- 
thing  above  liHman  power;  in  theology', 
an  effect  above  human  or  natural  power, 

^peiformed  iu  attestation  of  some  truth. 

QC/  I  bave  differed  from  Mr.  Sheridan  in 
the  sound  of  the  first  syllable  of  this  word, 
as  he  seems  to  have  adopted  a  vulgar 
pronunciation,  which  does  not  distin- 
guish between  the  sound  of /,  succeeded 
%y  aingle  or  double  r,  not  final;  and  the 
sound  of  i  final,  or  0U<;€eeded  by  r  and 
another  consonant.  In  the  former  case 
the  t  is  pure,  and  has  exactly  the  same 
sound  as  its  representative  y  in  F/ramU, 
Lyric,  Sec;  in  the  latter  the  /  goes  into 
short  e  or  u,  as  in  Birth,  Virtue,  &c.  or  Sir, 
Stir,  &c.  See  Principles,  No.  108,  109, 
110. 

Miraculous,  m^-raklcWiis.  a.  Done 
by  miracle,  produced  by  miracle,  eflect* 
ed  by  power  more  than  natui-al. 

Miraculously,  mc-r4k'k{i-Iiis-le.  ad. 
By  miracle,  by  power  above  that  of  na- 
ture, 

M I R  A  c  u  lovsness,  m^^rak'k^'li&s-n^ 
s.  Superiority  to  natural  power. 

MiRK^  mire.  s«  Mud|  dirt.  ' 


b&ll;-^6il;-^p6^nd;-^yin,  this. 

To  MiRjE,  mire.  v.  a.    To  whelm  in 

the  mud. 

Miriness,  miV^-n^s.  s.  Dirtinesa,  ful- 
ness of  mire. 

Mirror,  mlr'rdr.  s.  (109)  (166).  A 
looking-glass,  any  thing  wjiich  exhibits 
reprcscnUitions  of  objects  by  rcfiectiun; 
it  is  used  fur  pattern. 

Mirth,  lacrM.  s.  (108).  Merriment, 
jollity,  gayety,  laughter. 

Mirthful,  m^rM'f^.  a.  Merry,  gay, 
.  cheerful. 

Mirthless,  mirth^h*  a..  Joyless^ 
cheerless. 

Miry,  mVr^.  a.  Deep  in  mud,  muddy; 
consisting  of  mire. 

Mis,  mis.  An  uiseparable  particle  used 
in  composition  to  marie  an  ill  sense,  or 
depravation  of  the  meaning,  as  chande, 
luck;  mischance,  ill  luck;  to  like,  to  be 
pleased;  to  mislike,  to  be  offended.  It  is 
derived  from  mer,  in  Teutonick  and 
French,  used  in  the  same  sense. 

Xj"  What  is  remarkable  in  the  pronuncia- 
tion of  tliis  inseparable  preposition  is, 
that  the  «  whether  the  accent  be  on  it  or 
not,  or  whether  it  be  foUowed  by  a  sljarp 
or  flat  consonant,  it  always  retains  ita 
sharp  hisfting  sound,  and  never  goes 
into  2,  like  di4  and  ex.  The  reason  seems 
to  be,  that  the  latter  come  to  us  com- 
pounded, and  have  their  meaning  so 
mingled  with  the  word  aa  to  coalesce 
with  it,  while  mis  remains  a  distinct  pre- 
fix, and  has  but  one  uniforai  meaning. 

MisACCEPTATiov,        mis-ak-s^p-ti' 

shAn.  8.  The  act  (^t4xking  in  a  wrong 

sense. 
Misadventure,    mis-id-vSn'tshure. 

s.    Mischance,  misfortune,  ill  luck;  in 

law,  manslaughter. 

MlSADVENTURED,mls-&d-V&l'tsh6r'd. 

a.  (359).  Unfortunate. 
Misadvised,  mis-ad-viz'd'.  a.  (S59). 

Ill  directed. 
MisAiMED,  mis-im'd'.  a.  (359).  Not 

aimed  rightly. 
Misanthrope,     rais'^n^^Ardpe.      s. 

(503).  A  hater  of  mankind. 
Misanthropy,     mls^'^Ar6-p(^.      s. 

(518).  Hatred  of  mankind. 
MisAPPHCATioN,mls-ip-plfi-k4'shin. 

s.  Application  to  a  wrong  purpose. 
To  Misapply,  mls-ap-pli'.  v.  a.    To 

apply  to  wrong  purposes. 
To  MISAPPREMEND,mis4p-p^^-Mnd^ 

V.  a.  Not  to  understatMi  rigiitl}. 
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ay  (559).~Fitc,  fir,  fill,  fslt;— m*,  m*t;— pbe,  pln;~ 


MisAPPREHENsiaN,  iiils-ip-pri-h&i' 
shim.  s.  Mistake,  not  right  appre- 
hension. 

To  MisAscRiB^,  mls-ds-akribe'.  t.  a. 
To  ascribe  falsely. 

To  M1SAS910N,  ml84s-6hle^  v.  a.  To 
as8ig:n  erroneously. 

To  MisBBcoME,  miB-W*kiim'.  v.  a. 
Not  to  become,  to  be  unseemly,  not  to 
suit 

MiSBEGOT,  xnl8-b^-g6t'. 

Misbegotten,  mi3-b6-g6t't*n 
UnlaufuUy  or  irregularly  begotten. 

To  Misbehave,  mis-W-hive'.  v.  n. 
To  .act  ill  or  improperly. 

Misbehaviour,  mis-bi-h4ve'yiir.  s. 
Ill  conduct,  bad  pi*acticc. 

Misbelief,  mis-b^*!^^^.  s.  False  reli- 
gion, a  wrong  belief. 

Misbeliever,  mls-b^-16i'Wir,  s.  One 
that  holds  a  false  religion,  or  believes 
"wrongly. 

To'  Miscalculate,  mls-kll'kW4te. 
V.  a.  To  reckon  wronjr- 

To  Misc  AL,  mk-kiwl'.  v.  a.  (406).  To 
name  improperly. 

Miscarriage,  mls^kirVldje.  s.  (90). 
Unhappy  event  of  an  undertaking;  abor- 
tion, act  of  bringing  forth  before  the 
time. 

To  Miscarry,  mls-kir'i^.  v.  n.  To 
fail,  not  to  have  the  intended  event;  to 
have  an  abortion. 

Miscellaneous,  inls-8^1-14'n£-{is.  a. 
Mingled,  compo.Hed  of  various  kinds. 

MiscBLLANEousNEss,  ml8-s£l*14'n^- 
i&s-n^.  s.  Composidon  of  various 
kinds. 

Miscellany,  mls'sdl-lto^.  a.  (503). 
Mixed,  of  various  kinds. 

CjT  The  accent  on  the  first  syllable  of  this 
word,  which  is  the  accentuation  of  all 
our  orthoepists,  except  Dr.  Kenrick,  is  a 
proof  of  the  tendency  to  follow  the  se- 
condary accent  of  the  origisal  Latin 
word,  notwithstanding  the  double  conso- 
nant in  the  middle.  Thus  MtsctHanea,  in 
our  pronunciation  of  it,  having  a  stress  on 
the  first,  becomes  the  accent  when  the 
word  is  anglicised  by  dropping  a  syllable. 
See  Academy,  Mammillaay,  and  Mb- 

DUI«LART. 

Miscellany,  mls's^l-l^n-^.  s.  A  mass 
or  collection  formed  out  of  varionu  kinds. 

To  Miscast,  mls-kist'.  v.  a.  To  take 
a  wrong  account  of. 

Mischance,  nils-tshftnsc'.  9.  Ill  hick, 
ill  fortune. 


Mischief,  mls'tshif.  s.  (277).  Rarnv. 

hurt,  whatever  is  ill  and  injuriously  donei 

ill  consequence,  vexatious  aflkir. 
To  Mischief,  mls'tshif.  v.  a.  To  huii> 

to  harm,  to  injure. 
M18CHIEFMAKER,    mls'tshlf-md-kik. 

8.  One  who  causes  mischief. 
Mischievous,  mls'tsh^-v&s.  a.  (277). 

Harmfi^  hurtful,  destructive;  spiteful, 

(Xy^mt^s  an  accentuation  of  this  word 
upoytfpb  second  syllable,  chiefly  confined 
to  tife  vulgar,  which,  from  iu  agreeable- 
iie$s  to  analogy,  is  well  worthy  of  being 
at^pted  by  the  learned.  Analog}'  ctt- 
taitiiy  requires  that  the  verb  formed  from 
the  noun  fnuchiefsho^3ld be-mitchie^,  as 
from  thief,  thieve;  grief,  grieve;  Mief,  be- 
iieve,  &c.  with  the  accent  on  the  second 
syllable  (492);  and  from  0uch  a  verb 
would  naturally  be  fbrmed  the  4uijectivc 
in  question.  But  what  analogy  can  give 
sanction  to  a  vulgarism?  What  Pope  ob- 
serves  of  the  learned  in  another  case,  is 
but  too  applicable  in  this: 

««  So  much  they  scorn  the  crowd,  thjit  if 
"  the  tlirong 

"  By  chance  go  right,  they  purposely  go 
"  wrong." 
To  which  we  may  add,  that  in  language, 
as  in  many  othec  cases,  it  is  safer  to  be 
wrong  with  the  polite  than  with  the  vul- 
gar. 

Mischievously,  mls'tsW-viis-W.  ad. 
Noxiously,  hurtfully,  wickedly. 

MiscHiEVOHSNESs,  mis'tsh^-vAs-Bi4s. 
s.  Hurtfulness,  i^niiciousness,  wicked- 
ness. 

MisciBLE,  mls's^-bl.  a.  (405)-   Posd- 

.  ble  to  be  miagled. 

MisciTATiON,  mls-si-ti'shto.  s«  Un- 
fair or  false  quotation. 

To  MisciT*,  mis-site',  v.  a.  To  quote 
•  wrong. 

MiscLAtM,  mls-kl&me^  s.  Mistaken 
claim. 

MiscoNCEiT,  mls-k&n-i 

Misconception,  mis-kon-sdo'  V  s. 
shAn.  A  wrong  1 

Misconduct,  mls-k6n'd6kt.  s.  IU  be- 
haviour, ill  management. 

To  Misconduct,  mis-Wn-dWtf-  v.  a. 
To  manage  ^.n^iss. 

Misconstruction,  mls-k6n-str&k', 
shin.  s.  Wrong  interpretation  «: 
words  «r  fhings. 


ils-k&n-sWt',  1 
Sj  mls-kon-s^'  V 
ig  notion.  J 
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.-.fiAy  m&ve,  nAvy  n6t; — tube,  ttby 

1*0  Misconstrue^  nil8-k6n'str£i.  v.  a. 
T*. interpret  wrong.— See  Construe. 

Miscontinuance,      mis-kdn-dn'nb- 

inse.  s.    Cessation,  intermission. 
MiscREANCE,  mislcrd-inse.         ^ 
Miscreancy,  mis'kr^-ln-s^.       J   '* 

Unbelief,  false  faith,  adherence  to  a  false 

religion. 
Miscreant,  inls'kr^4nt.  s.  One  that 

holds  a  false  faith,  one  yrho  believes  in 

false  gods;  a  vile  wretch. 
Ml  sc  RE  ate,  ml8-krd-&te^ 
Miscreated,  mis-kr£^^t£d. 
•    Formed  unnaturally  or  illegitimately. 
MisDEEB,  mis-d^^'.  s.  Evil  action. 

To  Misdeem,  mls-dd^m^  v.  a.  To 
judge  ill  of,  to  mistake. 

To  MisDEMEAN,  mls-d^•m£ne^  v.,  a. 
To  behave  ill. 

Misdemeanor,  mls-d^-m^'ntkr.  s. 
(166).  A  petty  offence^  ill  behaviour. 

To  Misdo,  mls-dW.  v.  a.  To  do 
wrong,  to  commit  a  crime. 

To  Misdo,  mis-d6d'.  ▼.  n.  To  com- 
mit fa'ilts. 

Misdoer,  mIs-dd6'Ar.  s.  (98).  Anof- 

ferdpr,  a  criminal. 

To  Misdoubt,  mls-diftt'.  v.  a.  To 
suupt-ct  of  deceit  or  danger. 

Misdoubt,  mls-d6fit^  s.  Suspicion 
of  crim^  or  dangers;  irresolution,  hesita- 
tion. 

To  Misemploy,  mis-^m-pl66'.  v.  a. 
To  use  to  wrong  purposes. 

MisEMPLOYMENT,  m1s-£m-pl6^^m^nt. 
8.     Improper  application. 

Miser,  mi'zftr.  s.  (98).  A  wretch 
covetous  to  extremity. 

Miserable,  ml2'zAr4-bl.  a.  (557). 
Unhappy,  wretched;  worthless,  culpa- 
bly parsimonious,  stingy. 

Mi&ERABLENESSf  miz'z^-i-bl-n^3.  s. 
State  of  misery. 

Miserably,  miz'zdr4-bl£.  ad.  Un- 
.  happily,  calamitously,  wtetchedly,  mean- 

Misery,  miz'zflr-^.  s.  (440)  (557). 
Wretchedness,  unhappiness;  calamity, 
misfortune,  cause  of  misery. 

To  MisFASHioN,  mis-fftsh'4n,    v.  a. 

To  foi*ro  wrong. 
Misfortune,      mk-fAr'tsh&re.      s. 

(461).     Cataaity,  iU  laclc,  want  of  good 

fortune. 
To  Misgive,  mis-^ly'.  v.'a.    To  fill 

with  4^Lbt,  to  depnve  of  conGdencc* 


b(dl;— ^Ml;— piftnd; — thin^  this.' 

MisGovERNMENT,  mis-gdv'ftm-m^nt. 
s.  Ill  administration  of  piiblick  affairs ; 
ill  management  i  irregularity,  inordinate 
behaviour. 

Misguidance,  mls-gyl'dJnse.  s.  False 

direction. 
To  Misguide,  mls-gyide'.  v.. a.    To 

direct  ill,  to  lead  the  wrong  way.^See 

GriDE. 
Mishap,  mis-hdp'.  s.     Ill  chance,  ill 

luck. 
To  MisiNFER,  mls-ln-fti''.  v.  a.    To 

infer  wrong. 
To  Misinform,   mls-in-f6mi'.   v.  a* 

To  deceive  by  false  accounts. 
Misinformation,        mls-in-fAr-mV 

shfln.    8.      False  intelligence,  false 

accounts. 
To  Misinterpret,    mis-ln-t^r'prdt. 

y.  a.     To  explain  to  a  wrong  sense. 
To  MisjoiN,  mis-join',  v.  a.    To  join 

unfitly  or  improperly. 

To  Mis/uDGE,  mls-jddje^  v.  a.  Te 
f)rm  false  opinions,  to  judge  ill. 

To  Mislay,  mis-l&'.  v.  a.     To  lay  'n% 

a  uTong  plaQC. 
MisLAYER,  mis-ld'dr..  s.  (98).     One 

that  puts  in  the  wrong  place. 
To  Mislead,  mls-l^de'.   v.  a.     To 

guide  a  >vTong  way,  to  betray  to  mischief 

or  mistake. 
Misleader,  ml8-l^'d6r.  s.  (98),  One 

that  leads  to  ill. 
MisLEN,  mis'Un.  s.    Mixed  com. 
To  MisLiKE,  mis-Hke'.  v.  a.    To  dis- 

af}prove,  to  be  not  pleased  with. 
MisLiKE,  mis-like',  s.      Disapproba- 
tion, distaste. 
MisLiUEH,  mis-li'kiir.  s.  (98).    One 

that  disapprove?. 
To  MiSLi  VE,  mis-liv^  v.  n.  To  live  ill. 

To  Mismanage,   mis-m4n'ldje.  v.a. 

To  mt&age  ill. 
Mismanagement,        mis-mdn'ldjc- 

m&it.  s.    Ill  management,  ill  con- 
-  duct. 
To  Mismatch,  mis-mtltsh'.  v.  a.   To 

match  unsuitably. 
To  Misname,  mls-nime'.  v.  a.    To 

call  by  the  wrong  name. 
Misnomer,  mis-n6'miir.  s.  (98).    In 

law,  an  indictment  or  any  other  act  va- 
cated by  a  -WTong  name 
To  Misobssrve,  mis-6b^z6rv^  v.  tf. 

Not  to  observe^  accurately. 
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►rT*  (559)^F4tc,  f^r,  fill, 

MisoGAMisT,     m^-sig'ga-mlst.      s. 

(129).     A  marriafire  hater. 
Misogyny,  m^-s6tl'j^-n«i.    s.    (129), 

Hatred  of  women. 
To  MisoROER,  ml3-6r'diltr.  v.  a.    To 

conduct  ill,  to  manapre  irregularly. 
MisoRDER,  mls-or'dCir.s.  (98).    Ir- 

regiilaritv,  disorderly  proceedings. 
MisoRDERLT,  inis-^r'dtlr-l^.  a.    Irre- 
gular. 
To  MisPEHD,  mls-spind'.  v.  a.     To 

spend  jU,  to  waste,  to  consume  to  no 

purpose. 
MisFENBER,  mls-apdnd'Ar.  s.     One 

who  spends  ill  or  prodiirally. 
MispERSuAsloN,    mfe-p^r-swA'zhftn. 

s.     Wrong  notion,  false  opinion. 
To  Misplace,  mls-plise^  v.  a.    To 

put  in  a  wrong  place- 
To  Misprise,  mis-prize',  v.  a.     To 

*  mistake,  to  slight,  to  scorn.  The  word 
in  this  sense  is  wholly  obsolete. 

MispRisioK,  mis-prizh'fln.  s.  Mis- 
take, misconception;  neglect,  conceal- 
ment. 

To  MispROPORTioN,  .  mls-pr6-pAr' 
shiin.  V.  a.  To  join  without  due 
proportion. 

MispROUD,  mis-prdftd'.  a.  Vitiously 
proud.    Obsolete. 

To  Misquote,  mis-kw6te'.  v.  a. 
(415).    To  quote  falsely. — Sec  Quote. 

To  MisREciTEi    mis-r^-site'.    v.    a. 

*  To  recite  not  according  to  the  truth. 
To  MisRECKON,  mis-r^k'*n.  v,  a.(  103). 

To  reckon  wrong,  to  compute  wrong.  ^ 
To  MisRELATE,   mis-F^-Iite'.    V,  a. 

To  relate  inaccurately  or  falsely. 
>Ii3RKLATioN,     Hi'is-r^-li'shiin.      s. 

False  OP  inaccurate  narrative. 
To  MisREMEMHER,  mls-r^-mdm'b^r. 

V.  a.  To  mistake  bv  trusting  to  memory. 

To  MisREPOHT,  niis-rd-p6rt'.  v,  a. 
To  give  a  false  account  of. 

MisREPORT,  mis-r^-p6rt'.  s.  False 
account,  false  and  malicious  representa- 
tion. 

To  Misrepresent,  inls-r6p-pr^- 
zdnt'.  T.  a.  To  present  not  as  it  is, 
to  falsify  to  disadvantage. 

Misrepresent  ATioK,  mis-r^p-pr^- 
2dn-t4'8hCin.  s.  'l*he  act  of  misre- 
presenting; account  muUcious!y  false. 

3I1SRULE,  mis-r^vM'.  s.  (53^).  Tu- 
ipult,  confi'sion,  rcvcK 


fdt;-— md,  m^t;-^pine,  pln;««-^ 

Miss,  mis.  s.  The  term  of  faoiiouf 
to  a  young  girh  a  strumpet^  a  concu- 
bine, a  prostitute. 

To  Miss,  mis*  v.  a.  '  Not  to  hit,  to 
mistake;  to  fail  of  obtaining;  to  discover 
something  to  be  onexpect^y  wantingf 
to  be  without;  to  omit;  to  pereeire  want 
of 

To  Miss,  mis.  v.  n.  To  fly  -wide,  not 
to  hit;  not  to  succeed;  to  fail,  to  miauke; 
to  be  lost,  to  be  wanting;  to  miscarry^  to 
fail;  to  fail  to  obtain,  learn,  or  find. 

Miss,  mis.  8.  Loss,  want;  mistake^ 
erroxir. 

Missal,  mls'aiL  9.    The  mass  book« 

To  Miss  AY,  m!s-9ii^  y.  a.  To  say 
in  or  wrong. 

To  MisSE^M,  mis-s^^m^  v.  n.  To 
make  false  appeai'ance;  to  misbecome. 

T«  MissERVE*,  mls-sdrv'.  v.  a.  To 
serve  unfaitlifully. 

To  Misshape,  mls^hdpe'.  v.  a.  To 
shape  ill,  to  form  ill,  to  deform. 

Missile,  misVil.  a.  (140).  Thrown 
by  the  hand,  striking  at  distance. 

Mission,  mlsh'iin.  s.  (49).  Com- 
mission, the  state  of  being  sent  by  su- 
preme authority;  persons  sent  on  any  ac- 
count; dismission,  disd&arge. 

Missionary,  mlsh'fin-oar-r^. 

MissioNER,  mish'dn-niir.  (98). 
(512).     One  st:nt  to  propatrJ^tc  reVipon. 

Missive,  mis'siv.  a.  (158).  Such  as 
may  be  sent. 

Missive,  mls'siv.  s.  (l58).  A  letter 
sent:  it  is  retained  in  Scotland/in  that 
sense.     A  messenger.     Obsolete. 

To  Misspeak,  mfs-speke'.  ^.  a.  Ta 
speak  wTong. 

Mist,  mist.  s.  A  low  thin  cloud,  a 
small  thin  rain  not  perceived  in  drops ; 
any  thing  that  dims  or  darkens. 

To  Mist^  mist.  v.  a.  To  cloud,  to 
cover  witli  a  vapour  or  steam. 

MisTAKABLE,  mls-tilca-bL  a.  (405). 
Liable  to  be  conceived  wrong. 

To  Mistake,  mis-tike',  v.  a.  To 
conceive  wrong,  to  take  something  for 
that  which  it  is  not. 

To  Mistake,  mls-t4ke'.  v.  n.  To 
err,  not  to  judge  right. 

Mxsta'en,  mis-tine'.  Pret.  end.pMUt. 
pass,  of  Mistake,  poetically  for  Mista.- 
ken. 

To  be  Mistaken,  mb-tAVn.  C'^^)- 
To  eiT. 

C^  T>r.  Jolinson  says  this  word  haa  a  kind 
of  reciprocal  sente.  /  miittsU  is  lite  tbc 
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-AtnA,  m6ve,  ndr,  nit;— tftbe,  t&b, 

.  ^neb  5^  me  trompe:  I  <mt  mistaken 
.  means  J  mi/canceive^  I  am  in  an  errour, 
iaore  freqitently  thap  lam  ill  widerautod: 
but*  mjf  opinion  ismtt^d^^  means  my  opi- 
nion  it  not  rightly  understaotL  Whatever 
may  have  been  the^aose  of  this  irregu- 
larity, it  haa  long  beeft  an  eyc^sore  to  our 
.  Grammarians,  but  has  got  such  posses- 
.sion  of  tlie  language  as  to  render  it  al- 
a^oatincarable.  Let  us  avoid  it  as  much 
as  we  will  in  speaidng  and  writing,  it  will 
still  remain  upon  our  books  as  a  part  of 
the  language.  Mittaken  vtretch  for  m/#- 
taking  yoretch  is  an  apostrophe  that  occurs 
every  where  among  our  poets,particular- 
ly  those  of  the  stag^,-  the  most  incorrigi- 
'  ble  of  aU,  and  tlie  most  likely  to  fix  and 
disseminate  an  errour  of  this  kind.  Our 
old  writers  were  ignorant  of  Grammar, 
and  thought  all  phrases  good  that  did  not 
•^narrel  with  tlie  ear;  but  that  is  not  the 
case  since  the  labours  of  Johnson  and 
Lowth.  The  best  way  thcrefijre  to  reme- 
dy these  abuses,  is  to  avoid  them  in  fu- 
ture. With  respect  to  Dr.  Johnson's  opi- 
nion, that  this  verb  is  used  in  a  recipro- 
cal sense,  it  may  be  obf-arved,  that  this 
is  the  case  \vith  all  neuter  verbs  of  ac- 
tion; or  as  Dr. Lowth calls  them,  intrann- 
tivelf  active,  or  trantiti'oely  neuter ,•  but  the 
verb  in  question,  I  ofn  mittaken  for  /  am 
mistaking,  seems  rather  to  be  what  the 
Latins  callaverbi>e;&oM/i^/  an  active  verb 
with  a  passive  form:  an  irregularity  which 
is  no  recommendation  to  the  Latin  lan^ 
ouage,  and  is  a  blemish  in  ours.  I  recol- 
&ct  but  one'%'erb  more  of  this  kind;  and 
that  is  to  speed  in  thei  sense  of  to  succeed 
fceU  or  illf  which  as  a  verb  neuter  ought 
to  have  no  passive  form ;  and  yet  Pope 
says, 

*'  A  dire  dilemma!  either  way  Vm  sped; 

♦*  If  foes,  they  write  i  if  friends,  they  read 
,  "  me  dead." 
And  Otway  in  tlie  Orphan  savs, 

•*        >    ■  I'm  marry'd— Death,7'm  sped.'* 

IMxsTAKEy  xni$-t4ke'.  i^.    Misconcep- 
tion, errour. 

MlSTAKIKOLT,mls-t4'king-16.ad.  Er- 
roneously, falsely. 

To  MiasTATHy  mis-st4te'.  v.  a.    To 
state  wrong. 

To  MiSTEACH,  mis-t^tsh'.  V.  a.   To 
teach  lyrong. 

To  MisTBMPER,  ixils-tfim'pftr.  v.  a. 
To  temper  ill. 

Mister,   mis'tur.    a.    (98).     [From 

vicstier,  tKide,  r.CTich.]-   VfhaX  Viister, 
means  what  kind  of.    Obsolete.     * 
To  ^IisTERM,  mis-term',  v.ak^^  Tp  term 
erroneously. 


b&ll;— dil;-^p6And; — Min,  TuiSi 

To  MismtJOLj  mis-Mink',  v.  a.  To 
think  ill,  to  tliink  wrong. 

To  MisTij^,  mls-dme'.  v.  a.  Not  to 
time  right,  not  to  adapt  properly  with  re- 
gai  d  to  time. 

Mistiness,  mis't^-nds.  s-  Cloudiness^ 
state  of  being  overcast 

MisTioM,  mls'tshfln.  s.  (464).  The 
state  of  being  mingled. 

M^sTLETOK,  mlz'zMA.  s^  (472).  The 
name  of  one  of  those  plants  whicJi  draw 
their  lioiUMshment  from  some  other  plant 
It  generally  grows  on  the  apple  tree, 
sometimes  on  the  oak,  and  was  held  in 
great  veneration  by  the  ancient  Diuids. 

Mistlike,  mlst'like.  a^  Like  a  mist. 

MisTOLD,  mls<<6ld'.  Part.  pass,  of 
Mistell. 

Mistook,  mls-tMk'.  Part.  pass.,  of 
Mistake. 

Mistress,  mls'trls.  s.  A  woman  who 
governs,  correlative  to  subject  or  to  ser- 
vant; a  title  of  common  respect;  a  woman 
skilled  in  any  thing;  a  woman  teacher;  a 
woman  beloved  ahd  courted;  a  term  of 
contemptuous  address;  a  whore,  a  con- 
cubine. 

0:j*  The  same  haste  and  necessity  of  dis- 
patch, which  hits  corrupted  Master  into 
Mister,  has,  when  it  is  a  title  of  civility 
only,  contracted  Mistress  into  Missis.-^ 
Thus,  Mrs.  Montague,  Mrs.  Carter,  &c. 
are  pr  mounced  Missis  Montague^  Missis 
Carter,  &c.  To  p«-onounc«  the  word  as  it 
is  written,  would,  in  these  cases,  appear 
quaint  and  pedantick.  ^    ^ 

Mistrust,  mls^trAst^  s.   Diffidence^ 

suspicion,  want  of  confidence. 
To  Mistrust,  mls-trflst'.  v.  a.    To 

suspect,  to  doubty  to  regard  with  diiB* 

dence. 
Mistrustful,  mls^rAst^ftH.  a<  Diffi-* 

dent,  doubting. 
Mistrustfulness,  mls'-trCist'f&l-ai^S' 

s.  Diffidence,  doubt 
Mistrustfully,  mls-tr^st'fbM^.  ad. 

With  SQspicion,  with  mistrust 

Mistrustless,  mis-triht'l^s.  s<  Con-* 
fident,  unsuspecting. 

Misty,  mis't^.  a.  Clouded,  ovei^prcad  ' 

with  mists;  obscure. 
To  Misundkrstand,      itols-in-dftr- 

st4nd'.  V.  a.  To  misconceive. 
Misunderstanding,       mls-An-di^r- 

standing,  s.   Difference,  disagree 

mcnt;  znidooiiccption. 
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MisusAGE,  mis.{i'zidje.s.(90).  Abuse, 

ill  use;  bad  treatment.  ' 

To  Misuse,  mii-uze'.  v.  a.  (437).  Tq 

treat  or  use  improperly,  to  abuse. 
Misuse,  mls-iise'.  s.  (437).    Bad  use. 
To  MiswEEN,  mls-w^6n'.  v.  n.    To 

misjudge,  to  distrust.   Obsolete. 
Mist,  itii's^.  s.    A  kind  of  mineral 

much  resembling  the  golden  marcasitc. 
Mite,  mite.  s.  A  small  insect  found  in 

cheese  or  corn,  a  weevil ;  the  twentieth 

part  of  a  jEfrain;  anv  thing  pi-ovcrbiallv 

small;  a  small  particle. 
MiTELLAjme-t^L  s.  (129).  A  plant. 
MiTHRiiATE,  mk/j'r^-dite.  s.   Mith- 

rldate  was  formerly,  before  medicine  was 

simplified,one  of  thecapital  medicines  of 

the  shops,  <;onsi8tinjj  of  a  great  number 

of  ingredients,  and  has  its  name  from  its. 

inventor,  Mithridates  king  of  Pontus 
MiTiGANT,  mlt'td-g^t.  a.    Lenient, 

lenitive. 
To  Mitigate,  mlt't^^gate.  v.  a.  (91). 

To  soften;  to  alleviate;  to  iholUfyj  to 

cool,  to  moderate. 
Mitigation,      mit-t^-g4'shi\n.       s. 

Abatement  of  any  thing  penal,  harsh^  or 

painful. 
Mitre,  ml'tftr.  s.  ,(416).    A  kind  of 

episcopal  crown. 
"  Mitred,  mMr'd.  a.  (359).  Adorned 

with  a  mitre. 
Mittens,  mit'tlnz.  s.  (99).   Coarse 

§  loves  for  the  winter;  gloves  that  cover 
le  arm  without  covering  tlic  fingers. 
'  Mittimus,  mlt'ti-m^s.  s.    A  warrant 

to  commit  an  offender  to  prison. 
To  Mix,  mlks.  v.  a.  To  unite  diflfer- 

ent  botUes  into  one  mass,  to  put  various 

ingredients  together;  to  mingle. 
Mixtion,  miks'tshiin.  s.  (464).  Mix- 
ture, confusion  of  one  body  with  another. 
MixTLY,  mikst'l^.  ad.  With  coalition 
•  of  different  parts  into  one. 
Mixture,  miks'tshtiirc.  s.  (461).  The 

act  of  mixing,  the  state  of  being  mixed; 

a  mass  fbrmed  by  mingled  inn*edients; 

that  which  is  added  and  mixed. 
Mizmaze,  miz^m4ze.  s.   A  labyrinth. 
MizzeN)  mlzVn.  s.  (103).  The  miz- 

zen  is  a  mast  in  the  stem  of  a  ship. 
Mnemonic Ks,  ni-m6n'niks.  s.    The 

ait  of  memory. — See  Pnbitmatick. 
(£>  Mr.  Sheridan  is  the  onl^  lexicographer, 

who  gives  the  sounds  of  the  letters,  that 


File,  fir,  f IlII,  fit ;— m^,  m*t  ;-^ine,  pin  ;— 

has  inserted  this  wofd,  except  Mr.  Bar- 
clay. The  former  spells  the  mord  mw- 
mon4h,  and  leaves  us  to  pronounce  tlic 
first  syllable  as  we  can;  while  the  latter 
leaves  out  the  m,  and  spells  the  word  ne- 
monich;  which,  in  my  opinion,  is  the  way 
it  ought  to  be  pronounced. 

Mo,  m6.  a.  More  in  number— Sec 
Esow. 

To  Moan,  mone.  v.  a.  (295).  To  la- 
ment, to  deplore. 

To  Moan,  mone.  v.  n.  To  grieve,  tm 
make  hinicntation. 

Moan,  mone.  s.  Audible  sorrow. 

Moat,  mAte.  s.  (295).  A  canal  of  wa- 
ter round  a  house  for  defence. 

To  Moat,  mote.  v.  a.  To  surround 
with  canals  by  way  of  defence. 

Mob,  mob.  s.  The  crowd,  a  tumultu- 
ous rout;  a  kind  of  female  bead-dress. 

(j3*  ToUer  tells  us,  that  in  the  latter  end  of 
the  reign  of  King  Charles  II.  tlie  rabble 
that  attended  the  Earl  of  Shaftesbury's 
parti zans  was  first  called  mobiie  «tr^u«, 
and  afterwards  by  contraction  the  mob; 
and  ever  since  the  word  hts  become  pro- 


per English.  To  which  we  may  add,  that 
in  Mr.  Addison's  time  this  word  was  not 
adopted;  for  he  says,  (Spectator,  No. 
135),  **  I  dare  not  answer  that  mohs  ref, 
•*  fros,  incogy  and  the  like,"  will  not  in 
time  be  looked  upon  as  a  part  of  our 
tong^ie. 

To  Mob,  mob.  v.  a.  To  harass,  or 
overbear  by  tumult 

MoBBisH,  rndb^blsh.  a-  Mean,  done 
afler  the  manner  of  the  mob. 

To  Moble,  m61)l.  v.  a.  To  dress 
grossly  or  inelegantly.    Obsolete. 

OCj*  This  word  now  exists  as  spoken^  no 
where  but  in  the  Hamlet  of  Shakespeare: 

"  But  who,   alas!    had   seen  the  moblcd 
**  queen !" 

This  is  always  pronounced  mobh-led  upon 
the  stage;  and  tills  reading  ap]>ears  more 
correct  than  viab-led  and  mob-ied,  which 
some  criticks  have  substituted ;  for  Dr. 
Farmer  tells  us,' he  has  not  met  with  this 
word  in  Shirley**  Gentleman  of  Venice^ 
*•  The  moon  does  mMle  up  herself.** 

This  seerasto  receive  confirmation  from  the 
name  women  give  to  a  cap,  which  is  VxU 
tle  more  than  a  piece  of  linen  drawii  to- 
gether witi I  slri  ngs  rou n d  the  h  ead.  The 
learned  Mr.  Upton's  supposition,  that 
this  word  signifies  led  by  the  viob,  is  an 
anachronism,  as  the  word  niob^  was  not  in 
U3C  m  the  time  of  Shakespeare. 
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— nA,  m6ve,  nAr,  n6t;— -tibe,  tfib, 

MoBBT,  mdb'bAi  s.  An  American 
drink  made  of  potatoes. 

Mobile,  m6-Wdr.  s.  (112).  The 
|>opulace,  the  rout,  the  mob. 

Mobility,  mA-bil'M-ti.  s.  Nimble- 
ness;  activity;  in  cant  language,  the  po- 
pulace; fickleness,  inconstancy. 

MocHo-sTONE,  ii)6'kA-st6ne!  s.  Mo- 
cho-ston^s  are  nearly  related  to  tlic 
agate. 

To  Mock,  m6k.  v.  a.  To  deride,  to 
laugh  at;  to  ridlctile;  to  mimick  in  con- 
tempt; to  defeat,  to  elude;  to  fool,to  tan- 
talize, to  play  on  contemptuously. 

To  Mock,  mok.  v.  n.  To  make  con- 
temptuous sport. 

Mock,  m6k.  s.  Act  of  contempt, 
sneer;  imitation,  mimickrj'. 

Mock,  m6k.  a.   Counterfeit,' not  real. 

Mock  ABLE,  m6k'ka-bl.  a.     Exposed 

to  derision. 
Mocker,  m6k'kiir.  s.  (98).  One  who 

mocks,  a  scomqr,  a  ^cotJer. 
Mockery,  mok'k-ur-^.   s.     Derision, 

sportive  insult;  contemptuous  merriment; 

vanity  of  attempt;  imitation,  counterfeit 

appearance,  vain  show. 
Mocking-bird,  m6k'klng-biird.  s.  An 

American  bird,  which  imitates  the  note 

of  otlicr  birds. 
Mockingly,  m6k'Jdng'lfe.  ad.  In  con- 
tempt, with  insult. 
Mocking -stock,  nx6kVing-st6k.  s.  A 

butt  for  merriment 
Modal,  m6'dil.  a.     Relating  to  the 

form  or  mode,  not  the  essence. 

Modality,  m&<l4n^*t6.  s.  Accidental 
difference,  modal  accident 

Mode,  m6de.  s.  Form,  accidental 
discrimination;  grs^dation,  degree;  man- 
ner, method;  fashion,  custom. 

Model,  mod'ddl,  s,  A  representation 
in  miniature  of  something  made  or  done; 
a  copy  to  be  imitated;  a  mould,  any 
thing  which  shows  or  gives  the  shape  of 
that  which  it  incloses;  standard,  that  by 
which  any  tiling  is  measured, 

To  Model,  mod'd^i.  v.  a.  To  plan, 
to  shape,  to  mould,  to  form,  to  delineate. 

Modeller,  m&d'^M-'l^r,  s.  (98). 
Flaoner,  trchemer,  contriver. 

Moderate,  m6d'd^r'i4te.  a.  (91). 
Temperate,  not  excessive;  not  hot  of 
•temper;  not  luxurious,  not  expensive; 
not  extreme  in  opinion^  j^t  sanguine  in  a 
tenet;  placed  between  extremes,  hold- 
ing the  mean;  of  the  ipiddle  rate, 


bAU;— ^U;— p66ndj — r/rin,  this. 

To  Moderatk,  m6d'd^r-dte.  v.' a, 
(91).  To  regulate,  to  restrain,  to  pacifv, 
to  repress;  to  make  temperate: 

Moderately,  m6d'cldr-dt-ld'.  adi 
Temperately,  mildly;  in  a  middle  degree.  . 

Moderateness,  mod'd^r-dt-n^.  s. 
State  of  being  modcrale,  tempo rateness. 

Moderatiok,  m6d-dSr-i'shtin.  s. 
Forbearance  of  extremity,  the  contrary 
temper  to  party  violence;  calmness  of 
mind,  equanimitv;  friigalitv  in  expense. 

Moderator,  mod-d^r-i'tir.  s.  (421). 
The  person  or  thing  that  calms  or  re- 
|train«;  one  avIio  presides  in  a  disputa*- 
Tion,  to  restrain  the  contending  parties 
from  indecency,  and  confine  them  to  tlvc 
question. 

Modern,  m6d'diim.  a.  (98).  Late, 
recent,  not  ancient,  not  antique ;  in 
Shakespeare,  vulgar,  mean,  common. 

Moderns,  mod'dfimz.  s.  Those  who  \ 
have  liwd  lately,  opposed  to  the  ancients. 

Modernism,  m6d'darn-nizm.  s.  De- 
viation from  the  ancient  and  classical 
manner. 

To  Modernize,  m6d'ddm-nize.  v.  a. 
To  adapt  ancient  compositions  to  moi 
dcm  persons  or  things. 

Moderxness,  m6d'dim-ndj.  s.  No^ 
velty. 

Modest,  m6d'dist.  a.  (99).  Not  pre-^ 
sumptuous;  not  forward;  not  loose,  not 
unchaste. 

Modestly,  m6d'dlst-l^.  ad.  Not  ar- 
rogantly; not  impudently;  not  loosely,; 
with  moderation. 

Modesty,  m6d'dls-tA,  s.  (99).  Mo- 
deration, decency;  chastity,  purity  of 
manners. 

MoDESTYrPiSciJ^,  n\6d'dl5-tc-l>^^8.  s. 
A  narrow  lace  which  runs  along  the  up- 
per part  of  women's  stays  before. 

Mjodicum,  m6d'de-kAm.  s,  Smsjl 
portion,  pittance. 

Modifiable,  m6d'dfi-fi-i-bl.  a.  (183)i 
That  may  be  diversified  by  accidental 
differences. 

MoDiPicABLE,  m6-dif'f<6-kA-bl.  a.  DJI 

versifiable  by  varimis  modes. 
MoDiFic  ATioN,  njod-d^»f(^-kA'shdn.% 

The  act  of  modifying  any  thing,  or  giv. 

ing  it  new  accidental  differences. 
To  Modify,  ra6d'd^-fl.  v.  a.   (183)1 

To  change  the  form  or  accidents  of  any 

thing,  to  shape. 
MODILUON,>       ^^.,,^^       C      ^    ^    ^ 
MODILLON,    5  J  ^         V         y 

Modillons,    in   arcliitecture,    are   littlo 

brackets  v»hicli  are  often  ect  under  the 
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»  Corinthiwi  and  Composite  orders,  and 
-serve  to  support  the  pi-ojecture  of  tlte 
laimicr or  drip. 

Modish,  in6'di6h.   a.      FaBhionable, 

&r  med  acoording'  to  the  reigning'  custom. 

MoDisHLT,  m&'dSsh-ld.  ad.    Fashion- 

JtfoDisHNESs,  mi'dish-rn^s.  s.  Affecr 
tatlon  of  the  fashion. 

To  Modulate,  m6d'ti-14tc,  or  m6d' 
hi.!4te.  V.  a.  (293)  (294)  (376).  To 
lonn  sound  to  a  certain  key,  or  to  cer- 
tain notes. 

Modulation,  niAd-d6»Ii'shdn,  or 
m&d-ji-U'shiin.  s.  The  act  of  form- 
ing  any  thing  to  certain  proportion; 
sound  modulated,  agreeable  harmony. 

Modulator,  m6d'ii-14-tiir,  or  m6d' 
jii-U-tAr.  8.  (521)*  He  who  forms 
sounds  ti>  a  certain  key,  a  tuner. 

MopuuB,  in6d'^e,  or  m6d'jUe.  s. 
An  empty  representation,  a  model.. 

Modus,  m6'dfi8.  s.  Something  paid 
as  a  compensation  for  tithes,  on  the  sup- 
position of  beinr  a  moderate  equivalent. 

MoE,  m6.  a.--See  Enow,  More,  a 
greater  number.     Obsolete . 

Mohair,/  m&'hAre.  s.  Thread  or 
stuff  made  of  camel's  or  other  hair. 

Mohoci^,  m61i6ck.  s.  The  name  of 
on  Indian  nation  of  America,  given  to 
ruiBans  who  were  imagined  to  infest  the 
streets  of  London  in  Q}ieen  Anne's  i-eign. 

MoiDOHR)  m66-d6rc'.  s.  A  Portugal 
coin,  rated  at  one  pound  seven  shilling's, 
sterling. 

Moiety,  m6^^-ti^  s.  (299).  Half, 
one  of  two  equal  parts. 

To  Moil,  m6il.  v.  a.  (299).    To  daub 

•  >ith  dirt ;  to  weary.  Scarcely  used,  ex- 
cept in  the  phrase  "  To  toil  and  moil." 

To.  Moil,    m6il.    v.  n.      To  toil,  to 

drudge. 
^ouT,  m6}st.  fu  (299),  Wet,  wet  in 

a s.iiall  degree,  damp;  juicy,  succulent. 
To  MoiSTENj    mAi's'or    V.  a.    (472). 

To  make  danap,  to  make  wet  to  a  small 

dftgp'ee,  to  damj:. 
^oisTKMEU,  inoiVn-ar.  s.  The  per- 
son or  thing  that  moistens. 
^oisTNKss,  m^lst^is.  s.   Dampness, 

wetness  in  a  small  degree. 
Moisture,    m^ls'tshi^re.    s.    (461). 

Small  quantity  of  water  or.Uquid. 
Mole,  m&le.   s.    A  mole  is  a  fonn>- 

less  concretion  of  extravasated  blood. 


btil;— 4u4l;*^fMqd9-^^t  tbi&. 
'  which  grows  unto  a  kin<l  df  ^esh  in  tli^ 
uterus;  a  false  conception;  a  natural  spot 
or  discolouration  of  the  body;  a  moupd, 
a  dyke ;  a  little  beast  that  works  under 
ground. 

Molecast,  mAleldbt.  s.  Hillock  cast 
up  by  a  mole. 

MolecAtcher,  m&le'k^sh*4r.  8* 
One  whose  employment  is  to  catch  moles. 

Molehill,  m^le'hil.  s.  (406).  Hillock 
thrown  up  by  the  mole  worlui^  under 
ground. 

To  Molest,  mWfist'-  ▼;  a.  To  dis- 
turb, to  tmuble,  to  vex. 

Molest ATiow,  m6]4ds-ti'6hAn.  s. 
Disturbance,  uneasiness;  caused  hy  vex- 
ation. 

Molester,  m&-l£8t'i^r.  s.  (98),  One 
who  disturbs. 

Moletr  AC  K,  m6le'tr^.  s.  Course  of 
the  mole  under  ground. 

Molewarp,  moie'w&rp.  s.  A  mole. 
Not  used. 

MoLLiENT,  mSl'ytot.  a.  (1 13).  Soft- 
ening. 

MoLLiFiABLE,  m6n^-fi-&43l.  a.  That 

may  be  softenetl-  ^  / 

MoLUFi  CATION,  pi&l-l^-f^-k&'shi^n.  a. 
The  act  of  mollifying  or  soflening;  paci- 
fication, mitigation. 
MoLLiFiER,  m6nWi-fir.  s«  (18$)* 
That  which  softens,  that  which  appeases; 
he  that  pacifies  or  mitigates. 

To  Mollify,  m&lli-fl.  v.  a.  T« 
soften;  to  assuage;  to  appease;  t9  quali- 
.  fy,  to  lessen  any  thing  harsh  or  burden- 
some. 

MoLTEff,  m6rt'n.  Part.  pass,  from 
Melt  (103). 

MoLY,  m6'l^.  s.    The  wild  garlick. 

Molosses,  (n^^l^&'s^z-  ?         rQ€%y 

Molasses,  ^  ra6-lds'siz.  5  *'  t^^^* 
Treacle,  the  spume  or  scum  of  the  juice 
of  the  sugar  cane. 

iXji*  The  second  spelling  and  pronunciatkm 
of  this  word  is  preferable  to  the  first,  imd 
it  is  deriixd  from  the  Italian  meilazzo^ 
perhaps  the  most  cdirect  spelling  and 
pronunciation  would  be  meila9*e*» 

Momb,  m6me.  s.  A  dull,  stu^ 
blockhead,  aslpck,  a|K>st.    Obwitete. 

Moment,  m^'m^nt.  s.  Coiisequ«sce, 
imporunce,  weight,  Fthie;  force,  imp«il> 
sive  weiglit;  an  indivisible  pariicle  of 
time. 

MoMENTALLTf  xi^6'mea-UU4-  ^' 
For  a  moment.    - 
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MoifENTAir'Eous,in6-m6n-ti^n^-ds.  a. 
Lasting-  but  a  moment   * 

Momentary,  mA'm^n-t4-r*.  a.  (512). 
Lasting^  for  a  moment,  done  in  a  moment. 

MoMEKTouS)  mA-m^n'tAs.  a.  Import- 
ant, weighty,  of  consequen^ce.     ^ 

MoMMERT,  mAm'mAr-^.  s.  (165) 
(557).  An^ entertainment  in  which  mask- 
ers play  frolicks. 

MbvACfiAL5in6n'n&»k£U.a.  Monastick, 

'  relating  to  monks,  or  conventual  orders. 

MoNACHisM,  m6n'nd-klzni.  a.  The 
state  of  monks)  the  monastick  life. 

Monad,     C  m6n'nid,  or  ?        .     . 

MoNADE,  I  mA/nM.  J  «.  An  m- 
diviisble  thing. 

QC^  Mr.  Sheridan  and  Mr.  Nares  are  the 
only  ortbdepists  who  determine  the  quan- 
tity of  the  first  vowel  in  this  ^ord;  which 
tJiey  do  by  making  it  short.  The  oiAy 
reason  that  can  be  given  is  the  omicron  in 
th^  Greek  fiomt ;  and  what  a  miserable 
reason  is  this  when  in  our  pronunciation 
of  the  Greek  word  we  make  it  long! — 
See  Principles,  No.  543,  544,  &c. 

Monarch,  m6n'n4rk.  s.  A  governor 
invested  with  absolute  authority,  a  king; 
one  superior  to  the  rest  of  the  same  kindj 
president. 

MoNARCHAi,  mA-nAr'kdl.  a.  (353). 
'Suiting  a  monarch,  regal,  princely,  impe- 
rial. 

Monarchical,  mA-n4rlt4-kftl.  a. 
Vested  in  a  single  ruler. 

To  MoNARCHisE,  ni6n^n^r-klze.  v.  n. 
To  phiy  the  king. 

Monarchy,  m6n'n&r-k^.  s.  The  gp- 
vemment  of  a  single  person;  kingdoiQ, 
empire. 

Monastery,  m6n'nA-str^,  or.  mon' 
nds-t^r-rd.  s.  House  of  religions  re- 
tirement, convent. 

Monastick,  md-nas'tlk.  (509).   > 

MokasticaL,  m6.nils-t6-kdl.  5  ^' 
K^iigiously  recluse. 

Monasticallt,  m6^^^tS-k&14^.  ad. 
Heclusel y,  in  the  manner  of  a  monk. ' 

Monday,  m^n'd^.  s.  (223).  The  se- 
cond day  of  the  week. 

Money,  mdn'n^.  s.  (165).  Metal  coin- 
ed for  the  purposes  of  commeice. 

Moneybag,  miin'n^-b%  s.  A  large 
f.urse. 

^ONEYc H A NOER,  indn'n*4sh4n-jdr. 
3*  A  broker  in  money. 


b(dl;-^)l;-^pAAnd;--Min,  this. 

MokeVed,  mftn'nJd.  a.  (263),  Rich  in 

money:  often  used  in  opposition  to  those 

who  are  possessed  of  lands. 
MoKEYLEss,  mAn'ni4^8.  a.  Wanting 

money,  pennyless. 
Moneymatter,  mAn'nd-mat-tar.   s. 

Account  of  debtor  and  creditor. 
Moneyscrivener,  mftn'n^-skrlv-n^. 

s.  One  who  raises. money  fop»others. 

Moneywort,  mfin'n^-^viht.  a.  A 
plant 

MoneysaVorth,  mAn'n&E-w&rM.  s. 
Something  valuable. 

MoNOER,  miftng'gfir.  8.(381).  A  deal- 
er, a  seller;  as  a  Fishmonger. 

Mongrel,  mfbg'gril.  a.  (99).  Of  a 
mixed  breed. 

To  MoNisH,  m6n'nish.  v.  a.  To  ad- 
monish. 

Monisher,  ni6n'nlsh-dr.  8.  <98).  An 
admonisher,  a  monitor. 

Monition,  m6.nlsh'dn.  s.  Informa- 
tion, hint,  instruction,  document. 

Monitor,  in6yni-tiar.  s.  (166).  One 
who  warns  ofYaulu,  or  informs  of  diity; 
one  who  gives  useful  hints.  It  is  nsed  of 
an  upper  scholar  in  a  school  commissioi>. 

•  cd  by  the  master  to  look  to  the  boys. 

Monitory,  mdn'n^-tfir-*.  a.  (512). 
Conveying  useful  instruction,  giving  ad- 
monition. 

(JjT  For  the  last  o,  see  Domestick. 

Monitory,  m6n'n^-tiir-d.s.  Admoni- 
tion, warning. 

Monk,  mAnk.  s.  (165).  One  of  a  reli- 
gious community  bound  by  vows  to  cer- 
tain  observances. 

Monkey,  mi&nklt^.  s.  (165).  Anapc^ 
a  baboon,  an  animal  bearing  some  resem- 
blance  of  man;  a  word  of  contempt,  or 
slight  kindness. 

Monkery,  miinkTuir-i.  s.(557).  The 
monastick  life. 

Monkhood,  milnkTiud.  s.  The  cha- 
racter of  a  monk. 

Monkish,  mibk'klsh.  a.  Monastick, 
pertaining  to  monks . 

Monk's-hood,  mAnks'hW.  s.  A  plant. 

Monk's-rhubarb,  mtinks-rdd'bm'b.s. 
A  species  of  dock. 

MoNOCHORD,  m6n'n6-k6rd.  s.  An  in- 
strument of  one  sti'ing. 

Monocular,  ni6-n6k'ki-14r.      > 

Monoculous,  naAHo4k'k4,i4g.     c    »• 

.  Onceyc4- 
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^O^  (559).— F4te,  fir,  fiU,  f&t;— mi,  init;^plne,  pln;~   - 


Monody,  mon'no-di.  b.  A  poem  sung 

by  one  person,  not  in  dialogue. 
Monogamist,  ni6-n6g'gu.inlst.s.One 

who  disallows  second  marriages. 
Monogamy,  ro6.n6g'gi-ni6.  s.  (518). 

Marriage  of  one  wife. 
Monogram,  mon'no-gram.  s.    A  ci- 
pher, a  character  compounded  of  several 
letters. 
Monologue,  in6n'n6-16g.    s.  (338). 
A  scene  in  which  a  person  of  the  drama 
speaks  by  himself;  a  soliloquy. 
^  Why  Mr.  Sheridan  should  pronounce 
Dialogue  with  the  last  syllable  Hko  %, 
Proloj^ue  with  the  same  syllable  like  iug, 
VndMonoiogueThyminf;  with  vogue,  1  can- 
not conceive.    The  first  syllable  of  all 
words  of  this  termination,  when  unac- 
rented,  arc,  in  my  opinion,  uniformly  like 
tliat  in  Dialogue.    Mr.  Scott  has  marked 
It  in  the  same  manner  as  1  have  done;  Mr. 
Barclay  has  followed  Mr.  Sheridan. 
-MoNOME,  m6n'n6me.  s.  In  algebra,  a 
quantity  that  has  but  one  denomination 
or  name* 
MoNOMACHY,m6-n6m'a-kc.  s.  Aduel; 

a  single  combat. 
(Cj*  Nothing  can  more  show  the  uncertain- 
ty of  our  orthbepists  in  the  pronunciation 
of  unusual  words,  than  tlic  accentuation 
of  this,  and  those  of  a  similar  form.  The 
only  words  of  this  termination  Me  have 
in  Johnson's  Dictionary,  are  Lqgonvachy, 
jlfofKniiachy,  Scioinachy,  and  Theomachy. 
The  two  first  of  which  he  accented  on  the 
first  syllable,  and  the  two  last  on  the  se- 
cond.  Mr.  Slieridan  has  but  two  of  them 
JjOgcnnachy  and  Scioniachy;  the  first  of 
which  he  accents  on  tlie  first sjllable,  and 
the  last  on  the  second.    Mr.  Scott  has 
none  of  them.   Dr.  Ash  has  them  all,  and 
accents  Logoviachy,  Mommiachy  and  The- 
&inachy,  on  the  fii-st  syllable;  and  Scioina- 
chy on  the  second.  Bailey  accents  Mono- 
>machy^tidScioniachy  on  the  first  syllable, 
and  Logomachy  and   Theoniachy  on  the 
tliird.  W.  Johnston  has  only  Logomachy^ 
which  he  accents  on  the  second  syllable. 
Mr.  Perry  has  only  Theainachy,  which  he 
accents  on  tlie  second  likewise.    Entick 
has  tliera  all,  and  acccyits  them  on  the 
first;  and  Dr.  Kenrlck  accents  them  all 
on  the  second  syllable, 
Thisconfusion  amon{»»our  orthbepistsplain* 
ly  sliews  the  little  attention  wliich  is  paid 
to  analogy;  for  this  would  have  informed 
them,  that  these  Words  arc  under  the 
suiVie  predicament  as  those  ending  in ^^a- 
ph\'t  Ifigyt  &c.  and  therefore  ought  all  to 


have  the  penultimate  accent  An  obscuK 
idea  of  this  mducedthefii  to  accent  some 
of  these  words  one  way,  and  some  ana- 
ther;  but  nothing  can  be  more  cvidcfit 
than  the  necessity  of  accenting  all  of 
them  uniformly  as  th^  same  s) liable.  See 
Principles,  No.  5l3,  518,  &c 
As  to  Dr.  Johnson's  obsenation,  which  is 
repeated  by  Dr.  Kenrick  and  Mr.  Nares 
that  Scioinachy  ought  to  be  written  Siia- 
machy,  I  have  only  to  observe  at  prcscjit, 
that  writing  a  instead  of  o  is  more  agree- 
able to  etymology;  but  changing  c  Into /, 
either  in  writing  or  pronouncing,  is  an  ir- 
regularity of  the  most  pernicious  kind,  as 
it  has  a  tendency  to  overturn  the  roost 
settlednilesof  the  language-— See  ScEP - 
TICK,  and  Principles,  No.  350. 
MoKOPETALous,  mon-n6-p^t'tal44s.  a- 
It  is  used  for  such  flowers  as  are  formed 
out  of  one  leaf,  howsoever  they  may  be 
seemingly  cut  into  small  ones. 
Monopolist,  in6-n6p'p6-Iist.  s.    One 
who  by  cngros.sing  or  patent  ol)tains  Uie 
sole  power  or  privilege  of  vending  any* 
CDmroodity. , 
To  Monopolize,  Tn6-n6p'p6-!ize.  v.  a. 
To  have  the  sole  power  or  prUikge  of 
vending  any  commodity. 
Monoptote,  m&n'n&p-t6te,   or  n>6- 
n6p't6te.  s.    Is  a  noun  used  only  in 
some  one  oblique  case. 
(Xj*  The  second  pronunciation  which  is  Dr 
Johnson's,  Dr.  Ash's,  Mr.  Barcky's,  and 
Entick's,  is  the  most  usual;  but  the  first, 
which  is" Mr.  Sheridan's,  is  more  agree- 
able to  analog)-;  for  the  word  is  derived 
from  monopioton,  which  we  pronounce 
with  two  accents,  one  on  the  first,  and 
another  on  the  third:  and  when  we  aborts 
en  the  word  by  anglicising  it,  we  general- 
ly place  the  accent  on  the  syllabic  we  ac- 
cented in  the  original. — See  Heteuo- 

CLITE. 

MoNosTiCH,  ino-nos'tlk.  s.  (509).    A 

composition  of  one  verse. 
Monosyllabic  AL,    mon-no-sU-lab't.- 

k^.  a.  Consisting  of  monosyllables- 
Monosyllable,  mon'no-sil-la-bl.  s.  A 

word  of  only  one  syllable. 
Monotonous,  in6-n6t'6-nCis»a.  Having 

a  sameness  of  soiuid. 
Monotony,   Tn6-n6t't6-n6.    s.   (518). 

Uniformity  of  sound,  want  of  vai-iety  ia 

cadence. 
Monsoon,  m6n-s6dn'.  s.  Monsoons  arc 

shifting  trade-winds  in  the  East-Indian 

ocean,  which  blow  periodically. 
Monster,  ni6n'8tCir.  s.  (9*).  Sonic- 

'  tiling  out  of  the  comtpon  orde^of  nature. 
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-*-nA,  m6ve,  nAr,  ndt;-— t6be,  tiib> 

voinething  horrible  for  deformity,  wick- 
edness, or  mischief. 

To  Monster,  mon'stiir.  v.  24  To 
put  out  of  tlie  common  order  of  things. 
Not  used. 

Monstrosity,  m6n-str6s's6-t6.  s. 
The  state  of  being  monstrous,  of  out  of 
the  common  order  of  the  universe. 

M0XSTROU5,  mon'striis.  a.  Deviating 
from  the  stated  order  of  natiu'c;  strange^ 
wonderful ;  irregular,  enormous,  shock- 
ing»  hateful. 

Monstrous,  m6n'8trds.  ad.  Exceed- 
ingly, very  much. 

.Monstrously,  mon'str^s-l^.  ad.  In 
a  manner  out  of  the  common  order  of 
nature,  shockingly,  terribly,  horribly;  to 
a  prreat  or  enormous  degree. 

MoNSTROusxEss,  iTion'strfis-n^s.  .  s. 
Euormity,  irregular  nature  or  behaviour. 

Month,  nrdnt/i.  s.  (165).  One  of  the 
twelve  principal  divisions  of  tlie  ycarj 
the  space  of  four  weeks. 

Month's  mind,  mftnr/is-mind'.  s. 
Longing  desire. 

Monthly,  m^n/Ali.  a.    Continuing 

.  a  month;  performed  in  a  month;  happen- 
ing every  month. 

Monthly,  mtiith'li,  ad.  Once  in  a 
month. 

Monument,  rain'nu-mdnt.  s.  (179). 
Anything  by  which  the  memory  of  per- 

^  sons  or  likings  is  preserved,  a  memorial; 

a  tomb,  a  cenotaph. 
OCj*  There  are  00  words  in  which  inaccu- 
"rate  speakers  are  more  apt  to  err,  than 
where  u  is  not  under  the  accent  Thus 
we  frequently  hear,  from  speakers  not  of 
the  lov/est  class,  this  word  pronouiKed 
as  if  written  mar.emenU 

Monumental,  m6n-nii-men't:il.  a. 
Memorial,  presc'  ing  memory;  raised  in 
honour  of  the  deau,  belonging  to  a  tomb. 

Mood,  m66d.  s.  (10)  (no6).  The 
form  of  an  argument ;  st\  le  of  musick ; 
the  change  the  verb  imderj.'^oe's,  to  s}gnif\ 
various  intentions  of  the  mind,  is  called 
Mood;  temper  of  mind,  state  of  mind  as 
aflected  by  any  passion,  disposition. 

Moody,  md6'd^.  a.  Out  of  humour. 

TViooNj  moon.  s.  (306).  The  chang- 
ing luminary  of  tlie  night;  a  month. 

MooN-DKAM,  moin-bcme.  s.  Rays 
of  lunar  light. 

MooN-CALF,  m6Wkaf.  s.  A  mon- 
ster, a  fahc  conceptir  n;  a  dolt,  a  .stupid 
fellow.  < 


II. 


bdll ;— 6il ; — ^pA{ind ; — Min,  this. 

Moon-eyed,   mddn'lde.   a.     Having 

eyes  aifected  by  the  revolutions  of  the 

moon;  dim-eyed,  purblind. 
Moonf£rn,  mddn'fdm.  s.    A  plant. 
MooNFisK,  mddn'flsh.  s.    Moon-frsii 

is  so  called,  because  the  tail  fin  is  shaped 

like  a  half  moon. 
Moonless,  m5dnl4s.  a.   Not  enliglit- 

eued  by  the  moon.  / 

Moonlight,  m66n'lite.  s.    The  light 

afforded  by  tlic  moon. 

Moonlight,  mddn'Iite.  a.  Illumined 
by  the  moon. 

Moonshine,  m6dn'shine.  s.  The  Insp- 
ire of  the  moon. 

Moonshine,  m66n^sh!ne.   > 

Moons  HI  NY,  m66n'shi-n6.  J 
lumlnated  by  the  moon. 

Moonstruck,  m66n'str4k.  a.  Luna- 
lick,  adTocted  by  the  moon. 

MooNWORT,  m6dn'w6rt.  s.  Station- 
flower,  honesty. 

Moony,  m6dn'n^.  a.  Lunated,  having 
a  crescent  for  the  standard  resembling 
the  moon. 

Moor,  m6dr.  s.  (311),  A  marsh,  a 
fen,  a  bog,  a  tract  of  low  and  watery 
ground;  a  negro,  a  black-a-moor. 

To  Moor,  m6dr.  v.  a.  (3 1 1 ).  To  festen 

by  anchors  or  otherwise. 
To  Moor,  mWr.  v.  n.    To  be  fixed, 

to  be  stationed. 
Moorcock,  mOfir^kik.  s.     The  male 

of  the  moor-hen. 

Moorhen,  mi'iir'h^n.  s.  A  fowl  that 
feeds  in  the  fens,  without  web  feet. 

Moorish,  m^^r'ish.a.  Fenny,  marshy, 
watery. 

Moorland,  m66r'land.  s.  Marsh,  fen, 
w  atery  ground. 

MooRSTONE,  mddr'stone.  s.  A  spe- 
cies of  granite. 

MooRY,  m66r't^  a.  (306)  (311). 
Marshy,  fenny. 

Moose,  m66se.  s.  (306).  A  large 
American  deer. 

To  Moot,  m<J6t.  v.  a.  (306).  To 
plead  a  mock  cause,  to  state  a  point  of 
law  by  way  of  e?:crcise,  as  was  common- 
ly <lone  in  the  inns  of  court  at  appomtcd 
times. 

Moot  cask  or  point,  m66t'ka:>e.  s. 
A  point  or  case  unsettled  aud  disputable. 

Mooted,  ra^dt'^d.  a.  Plucked  up  by 
the  r'^at. 
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|C7*  (559).~F4te,  rtr,  fill,  fitj— iwft,  m£t;— pine,  pin;.^ 


MooTERi  mAdt'tClr.  s.  (98).     A  dk- 

puter  of  moot  points. 
Mop,   mop.   s.     Pieces  of  cloth,  or 

locks  of  wool,  fixed  to  a  lon^  handle,  with 

•which  maida  clean  the  floors;    a  wry 

mouth  made  in  contempt    Not  used  in 

the  latter  aense. 
To  Mop,  mop.  v.  a.    To  rub  with  a 

mop. 
To  Mop,  mop.  v.  n.     To  make  wry 
'    mouths  in  contempt.    Obsolete. 
To  Mope,  m6pe.  v.  n.  To  be  stupid,  to 

drowse,  to  he  >n  a  constant  day-di-cam. 
To  Mope,  m6pe.   v.   a.     lo  make 

spiritless,  to  deprive  of  natural  powers. 
Mope-eyed,  mope^We.  a.  (283).  Blind 

of  one  eye;  dim  sighted. 

puppet  made  of  ra^s  as  a  mop;  a  fi)nd- 
ling  name  for  a  girt 

Mopus,  m6'pi&s.  s.  A  drone,  a 
dreamer. 

MoRAL,m6r'ral,  a.  {88){168).  Re- 
lating  to  the  practice  of  men  towards 
each  other,  as  it  may  be  virtuoiis  or  cri- 
minal, good  or  bad;  reasoning  or  instruct- 
ing with  regard  to  vice  ai\d  virtue;  popu- 
piSar,  such  as  is  known  in  general  busi- 
ness  of  life. 

Moral,  m^r'ral.  s.  Morality,  practice 
or  doctrine  of  the  duties  of  hfe;  the  doc- 
trine inculcated  by  a  fiction,  the  accom- 
modation of  a  fable  to  form  the  movals. 

To  Moral,  mdr'ril.  v.  n.  To  moral- 
ize, to  make  moral  reflections.  Not  used. 

Moralist,  m6r'dU-llst.  s.  One  who 
teaches  the  duties  of  life. 

Morality,  m^-r^'l^-t*.  s.  The  d6c- 
trin^  of  the  duties  of  life,  ethics ;  the 
form  of  an  action  which  makes  It  the 
subject  of  reward  or  punishment. 

ToMoRAUZE,  m&rrdl-lze.  v.  a.  To 
apply  to  moral  purposes;  to  explain  in  a 
moral  sense. 

To  Moralize,  m6r'riU-i2e.  v.  n.  To 
B{icak  or  write  on  moral  subjects. 

Moralizer,  m6r'r51-i-ztkr.  s.  (9$). 
He  who  moralized. 

Morally,  m6p'rll-6.  ad.  In  the  ethic- 
al  sense,  accor^ng  to  the  rules  of  vb- 
tue;  popularly. 

Morals,  m6r'rdlz.  s.  The  practice 
of  the  duties  of  life,  behaviour  with  re- 
spect to  others. 

Morass,  mA-nb'.  s.  Fen,  bog,  moor, 

MoRBi]>»  m6r^d.  a.  Diseased,  in  a 
statue  contrary  to  health. 


a. 


Pro- 
J)is- 


Morbidness,  m6r1)id-n^.  ^.     State 

of  being  diseased. 
MoRBiiTicAL,  m6r-blf'fi&»k&l. 
Morbific,    m6r^lfTik.  (509). 
Causing  diseases. 

Morbose,  m6r-b6se^  a.  (427). 
ceeding  fj*om  disease,  not  healthy. 

MoRBosiTY,  ixi6r4)6s's^t^.   8. 
eased  state. 

MoRDACfous,  mdr-d&fsh^.  a.  Biting,  . 
apt  to  bite. 

Mordacity,  m6r-d4s's^-t£.  s.  Bitii^ 
quality. 

MoRDiCANT,  mdr'd^'ktnt.  s.  Biting, 
acrid. 

MoRDicATtoN,  m6r-d^-ki^8h^.  s. 
The  act  of  corroding  or  biting. 

More,  m6re.  a.  In  greater  number, 
in  gi*eater  quantity,  in  greater  degree; 
greater. 

More,  mire.  ad.  To  a  greater  de- 
gree; the  particle  that  forms  the  compa- 
I'ative  degree,  as  more  happy;  again,  a 
second  time,  as  once  more;  no  more, 
have  done:  no  more,  no  longer  existing. 

More,  m&re.  s.  '  A  great  quantity, 
a  ^ater  degree;  greater  thing,  other 
thing. 

Morel,  m6-rfil'.  s.  A  plant;  a  kind 
of  cherrj'. 

MoRELAND>  m6re1&nd.  s.  ^  moun- 
tainous or  hilly  country. 

Moreover,  m6re-6'vdr.  ad.  Beyond 
what  has  been  mentioned. 

MoRioERovs,  m6-rld'j(&r-iis.  a.  Obe- 
dient, obseqinous. 

Morion,  mo'ri-fin.  s.  (166).  A  hel- 
met, armour  for  the  head,  a  casque. 

MoRisco,  m&-ris'k6.  s.  A  dancer  of. 
the  morris  or  moorish  dance. 

Morn,  m6m.  s.  The  first  part  of  the 
day,  the  morning. 

Morning,  m6r<nhig.  s.  The  first  pari 
of  the  day,  from  the  first  appearance  of 
light  to  the  end  of  tlie  first  fourth  part 
of  the  sun*s  daily  course. 

MoRwiNG-oowN,  m6r-nlng-gp&{tti'.  s. 
A  loose  gotm  worn  before  one  is  fbrmal- 
ly  dressed. 

MoRNiNG-STAR,  m6r-ning-st&r'.  s 
The  planet  Venus,  when  she  shines  in 
the  morning.   - 

Morose,  m6-r6se'.  a.  (427).  Sour  ci 
tem{>er,  peevish,  sullen. 

Morosely,  m6-r6se'l^.  ad.  Sourly, 
peevishly. 
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iKoRosENEss,  mi-rAsc'n^s.  s.    Sour- 
ness peevishness. 
'MoRosiTY,  mi-r6s's^-tife.  s.    Moposc- 
iieaB»  sourness,  peevishness. 

MamvHEW,  mdr^fi.  a.  A  scurf  on  the 

lace. 
Morris-dance,  in6i^rls«dinse.  s.    A 

dance  in  which  bells  are  ginried,  or 
stares  op  swords  clashed,  winch  was 
learned  frpm  the  Moors;  Nine  Men's 
Morris,  a  kind  of  play,  with  nine  liofc^in 
the  gpfound. 

MoRRis-DANCER,  mftT^rk-daQ-siir.  s. 
One  who  dances  tlie  Moorish  dance. 

Morrow,  m6r'r6.  s.  (327).  The  day 
,  after  the  present  day;  to-niorro«',  on  the 
day  after  this  current  day. 

Mqji3£}  m^rse.  s.  A  sea  horse. 

MQRAE14,  mdr'ail.  s,  ^99).  A  pitce  fit 
for  the  moitth,  a  mouthful;  a  small  quan- 
tity. 

MoAftuRE,  mdr'sli6re.  s.  (452).  The 
act  of  biting. 

MoRT,  m6it.  s.  A  tone  sounded  at  the 
death  ofthefcame. 

Mortal,  m6v^tkL  a.  (88),  Subject  to 
death,  doomed  aomctime  to  die;  deadly, 
destructlvey  pBOcuring"  deatli;  human,  be- 
longing to  mm;  extreme,  videiit;  in  this 
sense  a  low  expression. 

Mortal,  m6r'tdl.  s.  Man,  human  be- 
ing. 

Mortality,  m6rTtaKl6.ti.  s*  Subject 
tion  to  deatl),  state  of  being  subject  to 
Qefth;  death;  power  of  destructioiu  fre- 
quency of  deathi  humai)  natur<;. 

Mortally,  mdr^tAh^,  ad.  Irrecover- 
ably, to  death;  extremelv,  to  extremity. 

Mortar,  mdr'tfir.  s.  (88)  (418).  A 
strong  vessel  in  which  materials  are  bro- 
ken  by  being  pounded  with  a  pestle;  a 
short  wide  cannon,  out  of  which  bombs 
are  thrown. 

Mortar,  m^r'tiir.  s.  Cement  made  of 
lime  and  sand  with  water,  and  used  to 
jom  stones  or  bricks. 

Mortgage,  mdr'gadjg.  s,  (90)  (472). 
A  dead  pledge,  a  Ihing  put  into  the  hands 
ofi.crediioTi  the  state  of  being  pledged. 

To  Mortgage,  m6r'gidjc.  v.  a.    To 

pledge,  to  pat  to  pledge. 
Mortgagee,  m6r-g^.j^i'.  a.  He  that 

takes  or  receives  a  mortgage. 
Mortgager,  m6r'gi.jilr.  s.  (98).  He 
that  gives  a  mortgage. 

MoRTiFERous,m3r-tirf$r-48.a.  Fatal, 
deadly,  destructive^  ' 


MoRTiFicATioN,mdr4^.ft-kA'shArt.* 
The  state  of  corrupting  or  losing  the  vi- 
tal  quahties.  gaoeterte;  the  actof  subdu- 
ing the  body  by  hardships  and  macera- 
tions; humdiation,  subjection  of  the  pas- 
sions; vexation,  trouble. 

ToMoRTtFY,  rnVt^-n.  v.a.  To  de- 
stroy vital  qualities;  to  destroy  active 
powers,  or  essential  qualities;  to  subdue 
mordinate  passions;  to  macerate  or  ha^ 
rass  the  body  to  compUance  with  the 
mmd;  to  humble,  to  depress,  to  vex. 

To  MoRTirr,  m6r't^-f|.  v.  n.  To  Ran^ 
gmie,  to  corrupt;  to  be  subdued,  to  die 

MoRTtsE,  mir'tls.  a.  (240)  (441)  ^ 
hole  cut  into  wood  tliat  another  piece  may 
be  put  into  it-See  ADviaTisawei,./ 

1  o  Mortise,  mAr'tls.  v.  a.  To  cut  with 
a  mortise,  to  join  with  a  mortise. 

Mortmain,  m6rt'mAne.  s.  Sucli  m 
state  of  possession  as  mfekes  it  unaliena- 
ble. 

MoRTtiAtiv,  mdr'tshArilr^d.  a.  A  gift 
left  by  a  matt  at  his  death  to  his  parish 
church,  for  the  recompense  of  his  per- 
sonal tithes  and  offerings  not  duly  paid- 

MosAiCK,  mo-zAlk.  a.  (509).  Mosa-" 
ick  is  a  kind  of  painting  in  small  pebbles, 
cockles,  and  shells  of  sundry  colours. 

MoscHETTo,  m6s*ki'to.  s*  A  kind  of 
gnat  exceedingly  troublesome  in  somr 
part  of  the  West  Indies  and  America. 

MosquE,  mosk.  a.  A  Mahometan  tem** 
pie. 

Moss,  mos.  8.  A  plants 

To  Mose,  mi6s*  v.  a»    Ijo  cover  with 

moss. 
Mossiness,  m^a'sd^nfia.  s.  The  state  o€ 

being  covered  or  overgrown  with  moss. 
:«^lossY,  mos's^,  a.    Overgrown  widi 

mosi. 

Most,  m6st.  a.  The  superlative  rf 
More.  Consistmg  of  the  greatest  nura-j 
her,  consisting  of'the  greatest  quantity 

Most,  mAst.  ad.  The  particle  noting- 
the  superlative  degree;  as,  the  most  m- 
centive,  in  the  greatest  degree. 

Most,  m6st.  s.  The  greatest  number; 
the  greatest  value;  tlie  greatest  degree; 
the  greatest  quantity. 

Mostick,  mos'tik.  s.  Apainter^s  staff* 

MoSiTLY,  most'W*  ad.  For  the  greatest 
part 

MosTWHAT,  m6st'htv6t  s.   For  the 

most  ^^ait     N»'t  used. 

MoTATioN,  mA^ta'shjk,    s.   ^«t  rf 
I     moving.  ^ 
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H^j.  (559).^Fite,  fir,  fiU, 

Mote,  mote.  s.    A  small  particle  of 

matter,  any  thing  proverbiaUy  Uttle. 
Mote,  m6te,  for  Might.    Obsolete. 
Moth,  m6M.  s.  (467).  A  small  winged 

inject  that  eats  cloths  and  hangings. 
Mother,  mATH'Ar.  s.  (165)(469).  A 
w*)man  that  has  borne  a  child,  correlative 
to  son  or  daughter;  that  which  has  pro- 
^    duced  any  tiling;  that  which  has  prece- 
ded in  time,  as,  a  Mother  church  to  cha- 
pels,-' hysterical  passion;  a  famihajr  term 
of  address  to  an  old  woman;  Mother-in- 
'  law,  a  husband's  or  wife's  mother;  a  thick 
substance  concreting  in  liquor2,  the  lees 
or  scum  concreted. 
Mother,  miiTH'Ar.  a.  (165).   Had  at 

a  birth,  native. 
To  Mother,  miiTH'dr.  v.  n.   To  ga- 
ther concretion. 
Mother-of-pearl,  mtiTK  ur-6v-perl. 
8.  A  kind  of  coarse  pearl,  the  shell  in 
which  pearls  are  generated. 
Motherhood,  m(lTB'6r-h6d.  s.  The 

office,  state,  or  character  of  a  mother. 
Motherless,  milTH'Ctr-l^s.  a.  Desti- 
tute of  a  mother. 
Motherly,  m&TH'ilr-W.  a.   Belong- 
ing' to  a  mother,  suiUble  to  a  mother. 
Motherwort,  miiTH'^r-wArt.  s.    A 

plant. 
Mother Y,  m^TH'Ar-^.  a.  (557).  Con- 
creted, full  of  concretions,  dreggy,  fecu- 
lent; used  of  liquors. 
MoTHMULLEiN,  m6rA-m&riln.   ».   A 

plant  *     1    J 

MoTHWORT,  m6fA'wto;.  s.    An  herb. 

MoTHY,  mbth'^,  a.  Full  of  moths. 

Motion,  m6'shftn.  s.  The  act  of 
changing  place;  manner  of  moving  the 
body,  port,  gait;  change  of  posture;  ac- 
tion, tendency  of  the  mind,  thought,  pro- 
posal made;  impulse  communicated. 

Motionless,  mo'sh&i-l^s.  a.  Want- 
ing motion,  being  without  motion. 

Motive,  m^'tlv.  a.  (157).  Causing 
motion^  having  movement;  having  the 
power  to  move;  having  power  to  change 
place.  ,  .  ,    , 

Motive,  m6'tlv.  s.  That  which  deter- 
mines the  choice,  that  which  incites  to 
action. 

Moti.ey,  mot'l^.  a.  Mingled  of  vari- 
ous colours. 

Motor,  m6't6r.  s.  (166).  A  mover. 

J^loTORY,  mi'tdr-re.  a.  (512).  Giving 
niotloft. 


fk;— mi,  mit;— .pbe,  pla;— 
tjy  For  the  last  o,  see  Domesticic. 
Motto,  m6t't6.  s.    A  sentence  added 
to  a  device,  or  prefixed  to  any  thing  writ- 

To  Move,  jn66v-  v.  a.  (164).    To  put 
out  of  one  place  into  another,  to  put  in 
motion;  to  give  an  impulse  to;  to  propose, 
to  recdmnicnd;  to  persuade;  to  prevail  on 
the  mind;  to  affect,  to  loucii  pathetical- 
ly, to  stir  passion;  to  ms^e  angry;  to  con- 
duct regularly  in  motion. 
To  MovE,*m66v.  v.n.(64).  To  go  from 
one  place  to  another;  to  walk,  to  bear  the 
body;  to  go  forward. 
Moveable,  m66v'a-bl.  a.  (405).    Ca- 
pable of  being  moved,  not  fixed,  porta- 
ble; changing  the  time  of  the  year. 
Xj*  It  may  be  observed,  that  the  route  e  is 
preserved  in  this  word  and  its  relatives, 
because  the  Receding  o  has  not  its  ge- 
neral sound.—  See  Rtyming  Hictionarj, 
Ortlu^raphical  Apharittn  10. 
Moveables,  m6dv'4-Wx.   s.    Goods^ 
furniture,  distinguialied  from  real  op  im- 
moveable possessions. 
MovEABtENBSS,midv'a«W-n^»,s.  Mo- 
bility, possibility  to  be  moved. 
Mo'vEABLY,  m66v'4-bli.  ad.   So  as  it 

may  be  moved 
Moveless,  m64v'lis.  a.    Unmoved^ 

not  to  be  put  oiit  of  the  place. 
Movement,  m66v'mint.  s.   Manner 

of  moving;  motion. 
Movent,  m6'v&it.  a.  Moving. 
Mover,  mA6'vAr.  s.  (98).  The  person 
OP  thing  that  gives  motion;  something 
that  moves;  a  proposer. 
Moving,  mdd'vlng.  part.  a«  Pathetick, 
touching,  adapted  to  affect  the  passions. 
Movingly,  m6d'vhig-16.  a.   Patheti- 
cally, so  as  to  seize  the  passions. 
Mould,  mold.  s.  (3 1 8).*  A  kind  of  con- 
cretion on  the  top  or  outside  of  things 
kept  motionless  and  damp;  earth,  soil, 
ground  in  which  any  thing  grows,  matter 
of  which  any  thing  is  made;  the  matrix 
in  which  any  thing  is  cast,  in  which  any 
thing  receives  its  form;  cast,  form. 
d^  There  is  an  incorrect  pronunciation  of 
this  and  similar  words,  cniefly  among  the 
vulgar,  which  is  sounding  tliC  word  as  if 
it  were  written  mokw/c/.    This  sound  is 
often  heard  among  incorrect  apeakcrs, 
where  there  is  no  diphthong,  as  in  eold^ 
bold,  sold,  8wc.  pronoimced  co-oold,  bo-oolJ, 
w-oold,  &c.  while  tlie  true  pronunciation 
of  these  words  has  nothing  of  the  ii  or  oo 
in  it,  bat  is  exactly  •like  fSoTd,  *otd^  ca- 
joPd,  S;:r.  the  preterits  pf  the  verbs  to  Joel, 
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To  Mount,  m6^t.  v 


to  #o/tf,  and  to  cajole^  &c.  For  there  is 
no  middle  sound  between  ovol  and  hoUt 
and  the  words  in  question  must  either 
rhyme  with  bcfmi*dmfoal*di  but  the  last 
is  olearW  the  true  pronunciation. 
This  word,  before  Dr.  Johnson  wrote  his 
»  Dictionary,  was  frequendy  written  nwld, 
whichr  was  perfectly  agreeable  to  its  Sax- 
on derivation,  and  was  leas  liable  to  mis- 
pronunciation than  the  present  spelling. 
The  word  has  three  significations;  Mouldy 
concretions  occasioned  by  decay;  from 
whence  to  moulder ^to  waste  away:  truxtiJ, 
or  earth;  that  to  which  decay  reduces 
bodies:  and  a  mould,  a  form  to  cast  me- 
tals in.  A  diversitj^  of  pranunciation  has 
endeavoured  to  distinguish  tKe  first  of 
these  senses  from  the  rest  by  sounding 
it  so  as  to  rhyme  with  ho^Pdj  but  these 
distinctions  of  sound  under  the  same 

'  spelling  ought  to  be  as  much  as  possible 
a^'oided.  For  the  reasons,  see  Bowl. 

To  MoTJLD,  m61d.  v.  n.  To  contract 
concreted  matter,  to  gather  mould. 

To  Mould,  in6ld.  v.  a.  To  cover 
with  mould. 

To  Mould,  in61d.  v.  a.  To  form,  to 
shape,  to  model ;  to  knead,  as  to  mould 
bread. 

Mould  ABLE,  xtMA'iAA*  a.  What  may 
be  moulded. 

Moulder,  mbMftr.  s.  (98).  He  who 
moulds. 

To  Moulder,  mirddr.  v.  n.  To  be 
turned  to  dust,  to  perish  in  dust. 

To  Moulder,  moFddr.  v.  a.  To 
turn  to  dust. 

MouLDiNESfi,  in6Kd&-n£s.  s.  The 
state  of  being  mouldy. 

MouLDiKG,  m61d'lDg.  8.  Ornamental 
cavities  in  wood  or  stone. 

MouLDWARP,  nvild'wirp.  s.  A  mole, 
a  small  animal  that  throws  up  the  earth. 

Mouldy,  m^l'dc.  a.  Orergrown  witli 
concretions. 

To  Moult,  m61t,    v.  n.  (318).     To 

-  shed  or  change  the  feathers,  to  lose  the 
feathers. 

To  Mounch,  mdnsh.  v.  a.  (314).  To 
eat.     Obsolete. 

Mound,  m6<ind.  s.  (3 1 3),  Any  thing 
raised  to  fortify  or  defend. 

Mount,  m66nt  s.  (313).  A  moun- 
tain, a  hill;  an  artificial  hill  raised  in  a 
garden,  or  otlier  place;  a  part  of  a  fan. 

To  Mount,  md&iit.  v.  n.  To  raise 
op  hig;h;  t'j  tower,  to  be  built  up  to  great 
elevation;  to  get  oh  horseback;  for 
Ampontj  to  raisjt  ip  yajuc. 


THIS. 

, a.      To  raise 

aloft,  to  lift  on  high;  to  ascend,  to  climh; 
to  place  on  horseback;  to  embellish  wnli 
ornaments,  as,  to  mount  a  gun,  to  put 
the  parts  of  a  fan  togetlier  j  to  mount 
C^ard,  to  do  duty  and  watch  at  any  pai-  • 
ticularpost;  to  mount  a  cannon,  to  set 
a  piece  on  its  wooden  frame  for  the 
more  easy  carriage  and  management  in 
firing  it.  ^ 

Mountain,   mdfin'tin^  s.  (208).      A 

large  hill,  a  vast  protuberance  of  the 

earth. 
Mountain,  m6Wtb.    a.     Found  oi> 

the  mountains. 
Mountaineer,  mAin-tbi-nidr'.s.  Aij 

inhabitant  of  the  mountains;  a  sllvagc,  a' 

freebooter,  a  nistick.  * 
Mountainous,  m6i!m'tin-nCls.  a.  Hilly, 

full  of  mountains;  large  as  mountains, 

huge,  bulky;  inhabiting  mountains. 

MouNTAiMousNEss,  m66n'tiii-nisr 
iiis.  s.  State  of  being  full  of  moun- 
tains. 

MouN'f  ANT,  m6t!in'tint.  a.  Rising  on 
high.      '    • 

Mountebank,. m6in'ti-bdnk.  s.  A 
doctor  that  mounts  a  bench  in  tlie  mar- 
ket, and  boasts  his  infallible  remedies  and 
cures  s  any  boastful  and  false  pretender. 

To  Mountebank,  m6£»n't^-bdnk.  v.  ^. 
To  cheat  by  false  boasts  and  pretences. 

Mounter,  m6{int'Ar.  s,   (98).     One 

that  moimts. 
Mounty,  m6iin't6.  s.     The  rise  of  a 

hawk. 
To  Mourn,  m6me.  v.  n.  (318).    To 

grieve,  to  be  sorrowfhl;  to  weai*  the  ha-  \ 

bit  of  sorrow;  to  presene  appearance  of  ' 

grief 

To  Mourn,  m6me.  v.  a.     To  grieve 

for,  to  lament;  to  utter  in  a  sorrowful 

manner. 
Mourner,  m6m'iar.    s.   (98).     One 

that  monhis,  one  that  grieves ;  one  who 

follows  a  funeral  in  black. 

Mournful,  m6m'fijl.  a.  Having  tlie 
appearance  of  sorrow ;  causing  sorrow ; 
sorrowful,  feelingsorrow,  betokening  sor- 
row, expressive  of  grief 

Mournfully,  m6m'f61-Ie.  ad.  Sor- 
rowfully, with  sorrow. 

MouRNFuLNEss,  m6m'f61-nds.  s.  Sor- 
row, grief;  show  of  grief,  appearance  of 
sorrow. 

Mourning,  mim'lng.  s.  Lamenta- 
tion, so^ipow;  the  dress  of  sorrow. 
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$Or  (559)..-,Pdtc,  far,  fkWy  fat;-*mA,  ni^;— pbic,  pin;— 


MouBNiNGtT)  mdm'ing-'lfe.  ad.  With 

the  appearance  of  sorrowing. 
Mouse,  m^iise.  s.  Plur.  Mice.    T^he 

smallest  of  all  beasts,  a  little  animal 

haunting  houses  and  com-ftelds. 
To  Mouse,  m6(lze.  r.  n,  (313)  (437). 

To  catph  mice. 
Mous:e-«ole,  m6^se'h61e.  s.    Small 

hole,  . 
MousER,m6Az'dr.  5.(98)  (437).  One 

that  hunts  mice. 

MousETAiL,  jn6{i3e't4le.  s.    An  herb. 

Mouse-trap,  m66se'trdp.  s.  A  snare 
or  gin  in  which  mice  are  taken. 

JlouTH,  m6^A,  s.  (467).  The  aper- 
ture in  the  head  of  any  animal  at  which 
the  fx)d  is  received;  the  opening,  that  at 
which  any  thing  eijters,  the  entpance;  the 
instrument  of  speaking;  a  speaker,  the 
principal  orator,  in  burlesque  hmguage; 
cry,  voice;  distortion  of  the  mouth,  wry 
face;  down  in  the  cpouthi  dejected, 
clouded. 

To  Mouth,  m^dTH.  v.  n.  (467).  To 
speak  big,  to  speak  in  a  strong  and  loud 
voice,  to  vociferate. 

To  Mouth,  m6(iTH.  v.  a.  To  utter 
with  a  voice  affectedly  big;  to  chew,  to 
eat;  to  seize  in  the  mouth;  to  form  by  the 
mouth. 

Mouthed,  mA^THM.  a.  (359),   Fur» 

nishcd  with  a  moutli. 
*MouTH-FRiEND,  mou^A'frfind.  s.  One 
who  professes  friendsliip  without  intend- 
ing it. 

Mouthful,  mAti/A'fAI.  s.  What  the 
mouUi  contains  at  once;  any  proverbially 
small  quantity. 

Mouth-honour,  in6&M'6n-niir.  s. 
C i  V  i lity  outwardly  expressed  without  sin- 
cerity. 

MouTHLBss,  mdttfAa^a.  a.  Without 
a  mouth. 

Mow,  m6ft,  s.  (323).  A  loft  or  cham 
ber  where  any  hay  or  corn  is  laid  up. 

To  MoVj  ni6.  v.  a.  (324).  To  cut 
with  a  scythe ;  to  ciit  down  witli  speed 
and  violence. 

To  Mow*  m6^,  v.  a.  To  put  in  a  mow. 

Mow,  m6d.  s.  (523).     Wry  mouth, 

distorted  face.    Obsolete. 
To  MowBURK,  m66'biim.  v.  n.    To 
"     ferment  and  heat  in  tlie  mow  for  want  of 

being  dry. 
1^0  WER,  Vni'fir.  s.    (98).    One  who 

cut«  with  a  scythe. 


MoxA,  TOok'si.  8.  (92).    An  Indiati 

moss,  used  in  the  ctiro  of  the  gout  by 

burning  it  on  the  part  aggneved. 

MoYLEr  m^H.  8.  (329).   A  mule,  an 

animal  generated  between  tlie  horse  and 

the  ass.    Not  used. 

Much,  mdtsh.  a*  (352).     Large  in 

quantity,  long  in  thn«,  m«ny  in  number. 

Much,  mdtsh.  ad.  (3^32).    In  a  great 

degree,  by  far;  often,  or  long;  nearly. 
Much,  mdtsh.  s.  A  great  deal,  mul- 
titude in  number,  abundance  in  quantity; 
more  than  enougli,  a  heavy  serviee  or 
bturden ;  any  assignable  quaatity  or  de- 
gree; an  uncommon  thing,  loraetbiag 
strange  i  To  make  much  of^  to  treat  witk 
regam,  to  fondle. 
Much  at  one,    mtitsh4it-wftn'.    «d. 

Of  equal  value,  of  equal  influence. 
Mucrwhat,  m^tsh'hw6t.  ad.  Nearly. 

Little  used. 
Mucin,  m^'sH.  a.i  Slimy,  musty. 
Mucin  NESS,   mft'sWnids.   a-     Slimi- 

ness,  mustiness. 
MuciLAOE,  mii's^^-lidje.  s.  (90).     A 
slimy  or  viscous  body,  a  body  with  mob- 
ture  sufficient  to  hold  it  together. 
MuciLAGiNousj  m^-sA-l&d'jlnris.  a. 
Slimy,  viscous,  soft  with  some  degree  of 
tenacity. 
Muck,  n»dk.  s.    Dung  for  manure  of 
grounds;  any  thing  low,  mean,  and  iiUbvf 
To  run  a  muck,  sig^nifies,  to  run  madly 
and  attack  all  that  we  meet 
To  Muck,  mAk.  v.  a.     To  manure 

with  muck,  to  dung. 
MucKiNnsR,  mAk'InKiAr.  s.  A  hand- 
kerchief.   Not  used»  except  in  the  Pro- 
vinces. 
MucKHiLt,  mtik'hil.   s.    (406),      A 

dunghiL 
MucKiNESS,  mAklt^-n^s.  s.     Nasti- 

ness;  fihh. 
MucKLE,  m^ik'kl.   a.  (403).    Much- 

Obsolete. 
MucKSWEAT,  mftk'swfit.  »•    Profaac 

sweat 
Muckworm,  miik'wArra.  s.  A  worm 


that  lives  in  dung;  a  miser,  a  curmud- 
geon. 

Mucky,  m&k'k^«  a. 

Mucous,  mJilki^s.  a. 

VISCOUS. 

MucousNEss,mA'kAs-nds.  s. 

viscosity. 
MucuLENT,  miltWcntr  a*  Viscous 

slini)\ 


Nasty,  filthy. 
.  (314).     Slimy, 

Slime^ 
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id,  mdre,  n6r,  p6t;~t6bc,  tfib,  bull;— 6il;— p6tind;-wAin,  this. 

(S:^'  rt  is  hiphly  jppobablc  that  this  word  is 
a  comiptton  ofiJ/urij^,  which  Johnson  and 


^  Tkt  vowel  Uf  hi  the  first  syUahle  of  Uiis 
and  similar  words,  forms  a  remarkable 
exception  to  the  shortening  power  o£  the 
antepenultimate  and  secondary  accent; 
any  other  vowel  but  u,  unless  followed  by 
a  diphthong',  would  have  been  short. 
This  arises  from  no  regard  to  the  Latin 
.quantity  in  the  Word  Muculentus,  for  the 
II  in  Culinary,  and  Mutilate,  &c.  is  long  in 
En^ish,  though  short  in  the  Latin  Cult- 
nttrittfi  Mutilof  &c.  So  that  the  long  u  in 
this  and  similar  words  is  an  idiom  of  our 
own  pronunciation.  (508)  (511)  (530). 

MiTctJSy  mii'kiis.  s.  The  viscous  sub- 
stance discharged  at  the  nose;  any  vis- 
cous matter. 

Mud,  voM,  s.   The  slime  at  the  bot 

torn  of  still  water;  earth  well  moistened 

with  Wkter. 
To  Mud,  mAd.  v.  a.    To  bury  in  the 

slime  or  mud;  to  make  turbid,  to  pollute 

with  dirt 
MuD&iLY,  mdd'dWd.   ad.    Turbidly, 

with  foul  mixture. 
MuDDiNfess,  mAd^^-n^s.  s.    Turbid- 

ness,  foulness  caused  by  mud,  dregs,  or 

sediitients., 
To  Muddle,  mild'dl.  v.a.  (405).  To 

make  turbid,  to  foul;  to  make  half  drunk, 

to  cloud  or  stupify. 

MuDDT,  mdd'd^.  a.  Turbid,  foul  with 
mud;  impure,  dark;  cloudy,  dulL 

To  Muddy,  mfid'd^.  v.  a.  To  make 
miiddy,  to  cloud,  to  disturb. 

MuDsucKER,  mAd'sikk*ki&r.  s.  A  sea 

fowl. 
MuDwALL,  mi6dV2d.  s.   A  wail  built 

without  mortar. 
MuDWALLED,  mWwird.   a.  (339). 

,  Having  a  mudwalL 
To  MuE,  mft.  V.  a.   To  moult,  to 

change  feathers. 

Muff,  mfif.  s.    A  soft  cover  for  the 

hands  in  winter. 
To  Muffle,  mAfil.  v.  a.  (405).    To 

cover  from  the  weatheri  to  blindfold;  to 

conceal,  to  involve. 

MuFFLER,mAFfl-ftr.  s.  A  cover  for  the 
face;  a  part  of  a  woman's  xhress  by  which 
the  face  is  covered. 

MuFTi,  mdm,  s.  The  high  priest  of 

the  Mahometans. 
JWuG,  mfig.  s.  A  cup  to  drink  out  of. 
Muggy,  miig'g<S.  > 

MuGGisH,  md^glsh,         C    a.  (383). 

Moist,  damp. 


other  writers  explain  by  dark,  cloudy,  Sect 
but  Skinner  tells  us  it  is  used  in  Lincohi. 
shire  to  signify  darkness,  accompanied 
by  moisture,  the  word  is  generally  used 
to  signify  a  dark,  close,  warm,  and  moist 
state  of  the  air.  As  this  word  is  not  very 
legitimately  derived,  it  is  seldom  heard 
among  the  learned  and  polite;  but  as  it 
affords  us  a  new  complex  idea,  and  is  in 
much  use  among  the  middle  ranks  of  life* 
it  seems  not  unworthy  of  ^eing  adopted. 

MuGHousE,  mi&g-h6^se.  s*  An  ale-^ 
house,  a  low  house  of  entertainment 

MuQiENT,  miCl'jd-dnt.  a.  Bellowing. 

Mulatto,  mti-l&t'td.  s.  One  begot 
between  a  white  and  a  black. 

Mulberry,  m&l'b^r-rA,  s.    Tree  alid 

fruit. 

Mulct,  mdlkt.  s.  A  fine,  a  penalty; 
a  pecuniaiy  penalty. 

To  Mulct,  mAlkt.  v.  a.  To  punish 
with  fine  or  forfbiture. 

Mule,  m&le.  s.  An  animal  generated 
between  a  he-ass  and  a  mare,  or  between 
a  horse  and  a  she-ass. 

Muleteer,  mA-l^-ti^p'.  g.  Mule- 
driver;  horse-boy. 

MuriEBRiTT,  mA.W-ib1)rA-t4.  s.  Wq- 
manhood,  the  correspondent  to  virility. 

Mulish,  mMlsh.  a.  Having  the  nature 
of  a  mxile,  obstinate. 

To  Mull,  mflll.  v.  a.  To  soften,  as 
wine  when  burnt  or  softened;  to  heat  any 
liquor,  and  sweeten  and  spice  it. 

MuLLAR,  m61'ldr.  s-  (88).  A  stone 
held  in  the  hand  with  which  any  powder 
is  ground  upon  a  boriiontal  stone. 

MuLLEiK,  mdl'tln.  s.  A  plant. 

Mullet,  mftnit.  s.  (99).  A  sea-fish. 

Mulligrubs,  mAri^-griibz.  s.  Twist- 
ing of  the  guts.    A  low  word. 

MuLss,  mdlse.  s.  Wine  boiled  and 
mingled  with  h<mey. 

Multangular,  mdlt-Ang^g<^-Idr.  a. 
Many-cornered,  having  many  comers^ 
polygonal. 

MuLTANGULARLY,mfilt-4ng'gi-ldr-I^ 
ad.  with  many  comers. 

MuLTANGULARNESSymiUt-^g'g^l-Ur. 

n£s^  s,  Stat<;  of  being  polyg^uU* 
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|C7*  (559).— Fdte,  fir,  fill, 

MuLTicAPSULAB,  niAl-t^-lcdp'shWar, 
A.  (452).  Divided  into  many  partitions  or 
cells. 

Multifarious,  miJI-t^-fi'r^-iis.  a. 
Having"  )^eat  multiplicity,  having  differ- 
ent respects. 

MuLTiFARiousLT,  mAl-t^-fi'r^-fis-ld. 
ad.  With  multiplicity. 

MutTiPARiousNESS,  ixifil-t^-fA'r^-ds- 
n^s.  s.  Multiplied  diversity. 

Multiform,  mfll'td-fohn.  a.  Having 
various  shapes  or  appearances. 

Multiformity,  mdl-td-f6r'm^-tfi.  a. 
Diversity  of  shapes  or  appearances  suh- 
sisting  in  the  same  thing. 

Multilateral,  miil-t^-ldt'ti6r-41.  a. 
Having  many  sides.  » 

MuLTiLot^uous,  mW-tlllA-kwils.  a. 
(518).  Very  talkative. 

MuLTiNOMiNAL,  miftl-t^-nom'md-nil. 
a.  Having  many  names. 
.  JVfuLTiPAROus,      mdl-tlp'pi-riis.      s. 
(518).  Bringing  many  at  a  birth. 

MuLTiPEDE,  mAl't^-p6d.  s.  An  insect 
with  many  feet— See  Millepedes. 

Multiple,  mdl't6-pl,  s.(405).  A  term 
in  arithmctick,  when  one  number  con- 
tains another  several  times ;  as,  nine  is 
the  multiple  of  three,  containing  it  three 
times. 

Multipliable,  mdl't^-pll-d-bl.  a. 
Capable  of  being  multiplied. 

Multipliableness,  mfl!'ti-pli4-bl- 
nds.  s.  Capacity  of  being  multiplied. 

Mult  I  pli  CABLE,  miftl'td-pld-ki-bl.  a. 
Capable  of  being  arithmetically  multi- 
plied. 

Multiplicand,  miil-t^-pl^-k^d'.  s. 
The  number  to  be  multiplied  in  arithme- 

,  ticfc. 

Multiplicate,  miil-tip'pl^kite.  a. 
(91).  Consisting  of  mwe  than  <Hie. 

Multiplication,  in6I-t6*pl£-k4^ 
ahto*  s.  The  act  of  multiplying  of 
increasing  any  number  by  addition  or 
production  of  more  of  the  same  kind;  in 
arithmetick,  the  inereasmg  of  any  one 
number  by  another,  so  often  as  there  are 
nnita  in  that  number  by  which  the  one  b 
increased. 

Mui^TiPLic  ATOR,mtil-t^-pl^-ki'tiir.  s.* 
(166),  The  number  by  which  another 

■  number  ft  multiplied. 

MuLTiPLiciTT,  mCil-t^-plis'd-t^.  ^. 
More  than  one  of  the  same  kindj  sti^ 
of  being  many. 


fat;— m^,  mdt,'— »phie,  pin;— 

MuLTiPLicious,  miU-ti-pIfsh'ds.  a. 
Manifold.  Obsolete.      "^ 

Multiplier,  mAl'ti-plWr.  s.  (9ff). 
One  who  multiplies  or  increases  the  num- 
ber of  any  thing;  the  miUtipUcator  on 
arithmetick. 

To  Multiply,  m(U't^-pli.  v.n.  To  in- 
crease in  number;  to 'make  more  by  ge- 
neration, accumulation,  or  addition;  to 
perform  the  process  of  arithmetical  mul- 
tiplication. 

To  Multiply,  mdl'ti-pll.  y.n.  To 
grow  in  number;  to  increase  themselves. 

MuLTiPOTBNT,  mdl-tip^p6-t^t.  a. 
Having  manifold  power. 

MuLTiPRESENCE,  miU-t^-pr^'^Dfie.  s. 
The  power  or  act  of  being  present  in 
more  places  than  one  at  the  same  time. 
— See  Omnipresence. 

MuLTisiLiQUouS)  niCkl-tc-sll^^-kwiis. 
a.  I'he  same  with  comiculate;  used  of 
plants  whose  seed  is  contained  in  many 
distinct  seed-vessels. 

Multitude,  mfil'te-t^de.  s.  (463). 
Many,  more  than  one;  a  great  number, 
loosely  and  indefinitely;  a  crowd  or 
throng,  the  vulgar. 

Multitudinous,  mfil-td-tii'd^-niis.  a 
Having  the  appearance  of  a  multitude ; 
manifold. 

Multivagant,  m61-tlv'vd-g4nt.  > 

Multivagou^,  mdl-tivVi-gfis.    J 
That  wanders  or  strays  much  abroad. 

MuLTivious,  m^kl-tiv'vfi-fis.  a.  Haring 
many  ways,  manifold. 

MuLT0cuLAii,m(ilt-6klK6-l&p.a.  Hav- 
ing more  eyes  than  two. 

Mum,  mAm.  interject.  A  -word  deno- 
ting prohibition  to  speak;  silence,  hush. 

Mum,  m&m.  s.  Ale  brewed  with  wheat. 

To  Mumble,  mfim'bl.  v.n.  (405).  To 
speak  inwardly,  to  gamble,  to  mutter^ 
to  speak  indistinctly;  to  chew,  to  bite 
softly. 

To  Mumble,  miml)!.  v,  a.  To  utter 
witli  a  low  inarticulate  voice;  to  mouth 
gently;  to  slubber  over,  to  suppress*  to  vx^ 
ter  imperfectly. 

MuMBLER,  mimtl-iir,  s.  (98).  One 
that  speaks  inarticulately,  a  mutterer. 

MuMBLiNGLY,  mfim'bl-ing-1^.  ad. 
With  inarticulate  utterance. 

To  MuMM,  mtoi.  V.  a.  To  mask,  to 
frolick  in  disguise.   Obsolete. 

Mummer,  mfim'niilir.  s.  (98).  A  mask- 
er, one  who  pcifonus  IroUcks  in  a  per- 
sor.ated  drcs^f. 
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Muniment,  mi'n^-mtet.  9.  Forti- 
fication, strong  holdj  support,  defence/ 

To  MiTNiTE,  Tni&-nlte'.  v.  a.  To  for- 
tify, to  strengthen.    A  word  not  in  use. 

Munition,  mA-ntsh'iln.  s:  Fortifi- 
cation, strong>  bold;  ammunition,  mate- 
rials for  war. 

MuNNioN,  miln'ydn.  s.  (113).  Mun- 
nions  are  tLe  uprig^ht  posts  that  divide 
the  lights  in  a  window-frame* 

Mu»a6e,  mi^rldje.  s.  (90).    Money, 

paid  to  keep  walls  in  repair. 

Mural,  muVAl.  a.  (177).  Pertaining 
to  a  wall      ' 

Murder,  mdr'di\r.  s.  (98).  The  act 
of  killing-  a  man  unlawfully. 

To  Murder,  mdr'dilr.  v.  a.  To  kill 
a  man  unlawfully;  to  desU-oy,  to  put  an 
end  to. 

Murderer,  mi^'dftr-dr.  s.  (557). 
One  who  has  shed  human  blood  unlaw- 
fully: 

Murderess,  m^r'dilr-^s.  s.  A  wo- 
man that  commits  murder. 

Murderment,  mtir'diir-in^nt.  8.  The 
act  of  killing  unlawfully.  . 

Murderous,  lyiiiir^dfir-fts.  a.    (555). 

Bloody,  guilty  of  murder. 
Mure,  mAre.  s.  A  wall.  Not  in  usc» 

Murenger,  mu'r^n-jiir.  s.  (177).  An 
overseer  of  a  wall. 

OCj*  This  word  i»  often  improperly  pro- 
nounced with  the  tt  short,  as  if  written 
Murrenger^ 

MuRiATiCK,  mu-r^-at't!k.  a.  Partak- 
ing of  the  taste  or  nature  of  brine. 

Murk,  mArk.  s.  Darkness,  want  of 
light. 

Murky,  miir'W.  a.  Dark,  cloudy, 
wanting  light — See  Muggy. 

?4uRMUR,  indr'mtir.  s.  A  low  con- 
tinued buzzing  noise;  a  complaint  half 
suppressed. 

To  Murmur,  milr'miSr.  v.  n.  To 
give  a  low  buzzing  sound;  to  grumble, 
to  utter  secret  discontent. 

Murmurer,  miir'milir-rflr.  s.     (98). 

One  wlio  repines,  a  grumbler,  a  repiuer. 
Murrain,  m^ir'rki.   s.   (208).     The 

plague  in  cattle. 
MuRREr,  mVr^.  a.  (270).    Darkly 

red- 
MuRRioN,  miilr'r^-^n.    s^   (n3)'     A 

helmrrt,  acasrjnc. 


Mummery,  nuirn'mikr-r^.  s.  (557). 
Masking,  frolick  in  masks,  foolery. 

Mummy,  mAm'mA.  s.  A  dead  body 
preserved  by  the  Egyptian  art  of  em- 
balming; Murom V  is  used  among  gar- 
deners for  a  sort  of  wax  used  in  the  plant- 
ing and  grafting  of  trees. 

To  Mumi»,  mdmp.  Vi  a.  To  nibble, 
to  bUc  quick,  to  chew  with  a  continued 
motion ;  to  talk  low  and  quick;  in  cant 
languagfe,  to  go  a-begging. 

Mumper,  mftmp'dr.  s.  (98).  A  beg- 
gar. 

Mumps,  mAmps.  s.  Sullcnness,  silent 
anger;  a  disease. 

To  Munch,  mAnsh.  v.  a.  (352.)  To 
chew  by  great  mouthfids. 

MuNCHER,  mAnsVilr.  s.  (98).  One 
that  munches. 

Mundane,  mdn'ddne.  a.  Belonging 
to  the  world. 

Mundation,  m^-d^^sbAn.  s.  The 
act  of  cleansing. 

Mundatort,  mAn'd4-tfir-r6.  a.  Hav- 
ing the  power  to  cleanse. 

(ly  For  the  o,  see  Domestick*  (512). 

MuNDicK,  mi^n'dlk.  s.  A  kind  of 
marcasite  found  in  tin  mines. 

MuNDiFicATioN,  mfln-d^-ft-kd''shAn. 
8.    The  act  of  cleaning. 

MuNDiFicATivE,  mfin-diff^-ki-tiv. 
a.  See  Justificative.  Cleansing,  hav- 
ing the  power  to  cleanse. 

To  Mundify,  mto'di-fl.  v.  a.  (183). 
To  cleanse,  to  make  clean. 

Mundivagant,  miiti-dlvVa-gibit.  a. 
(518).     Wandering  through  the  world. 

Mu'NDUNGUs,niAn-dting'g^s.  s.  Stink- 
ing tobacco. 

MuuERART,  mii'n^r-^-rd.  a.  (512). 
Having  the  nature  of  a  gift. 

MuNGREL,  mftng'gril.  s.  (99).  Any 
thing  generated  between  different  kinds, 
any  thing  partaking  of  the  qualities  of 
dinerent  causes  or  parents. 

MuNGREL,  ni^ing'grll.  a.  Generated 
between  difierent  natures,  baseborn,  de- 
generate. 

Municipal,  m(i-nls's^-pal.  a.  Be- 
longing to  a  corporation. 

Munificence,    nii-nirfS-sdnse.     s. 

Liber^ity,  the  act  of  giving. 
r^IuNiFiCENT,  mii-niffc-s^nt.  a.     Li- 
beral, generous. 
Munificently,  mii-nlff<t:-s5nt-l^.  ad. 
Liben^lly,  generously. 
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MuscADEL,  mAs'ki-ddl.  > 

Muscadine,  mAs^kd-dine.  (149).  5   ^' 

.  A  kind  of  sMreet  grape^  sve«t  wine,  and 
sweet  pear. 

Muscat,  mAs'k^t.  s.  A  delicious 
grape  having  the  flayour  of  musk;  a  kind 
of  sweet  pear. 

Muscle,  m^s'sl.  s.  (351)  (405).  The 
fleshy  fibrous  part  of  an  animal  body,  the 
immediate  insthunents  of  motion;  a  bi- 
▼alvfe  shell  fish. 

MusGOSiTT,  ]n^-k6s's^-t6.  s.  Mos- 
siness. 

Muscular,  mf^sl^^-Ur.  a.  (88).  Per- 
formed by  muscles. 

Muscularity,   raAs-kWir'rfi-td.    s. 
The  state  of  having  muscles. 
^JUuscuLpus,   mAs'k^-l^is.    a.    (314). 
Full  of  muscles,  brawny;  pertaining  to  a 
muscle. 

Muse,  m^ize.  s.  One  of  the  nine  sis- 
ter goddess^  who,  in  the  heathen  my- 
thology are  supposed  to  preside  over  the 
liberal  arts. 

Muse,  mflze.  s.  Deep  thought,  close 
attention,  absence  of  mind:  the  power  of 
poetry. 

To  Muse,  mAze.  v.  n.  To  ponder, 
to  study  in  silence;  to  be  absent  of  mind; 
to  wonder,  to  be  amaxed. 

MusEFuL,  m^^e^tld.  a.  Deep  think- 
ing. 

Mus:er,  mu  zAr.  s.  (98).  One  who 
muses,  one  apt  to  be  absent  of  mind. 

Museum,  mfi-z^'dm.  s.-— See  Pyg- 
mean.*—A  repository  of  learned  curio- 
sities> 

MiJSHRooM,  mCksh'rddm.  s.  Mush- 
ro9m8  are,  by  curious  naturalists,  esteem- 
ed perfect  plants,  though  their  flowers 
and  seeds  have  not  as  yet  been  disco- 
veredj  a  wretch  risen  from  the  dunghil, 
an  upstart 

MusHRooMSTOKE,  mdsh'r66m-st6ne. 
8.    A  kind  of  fossil. 

Music K,  miVlk.  s.  (400).  The  sci- 
ence of  hormonical  sounds;  instrumental 
or  vocal  harmony. 

Musical,  mu'z^-kdl.  a.  Harmoni- 
ous, melodious,  sweet  sounding;  belong- 
ing to  musick. 

Musically,  m^'ze-k41-l^.  ad.  Har 
moniously,  with  sweet  sound. 

MusiCALNESs,  mi'zd-kdl-n6s.  s.  Har- 
mony. 

Musiciak,  m^i-zish'An.  s.  (357).  One 
skilled  in  harmony,  one  who  performs 
upon  instruments  of  musick^ 


rtnd,  m^;— phie^  pla;-U 

Musk,  mftsk.  s.  A  very  powerful 
perfume:  it  is  procnred  from  .a  kind  of 
Indian  goa.t. 

Musk,  mAsk.  s.  Grape  hjracifith  or 
grape  flower. 

Muskapfle^  miksk'dp^pl.  a.  (405). 
A  kind  of  apple. 

MusKCAT,  nxi^klcit.  8.  .Tke  auiniai 
from  which  musk  is  got 

MusKCHBRRY,  mAsk't&liSr^^.  8.  A 
soil  of  cherry. 

Musket,  miis'klt.  s.  (99),  A  sol- 
dier's handgun;  a  male  hawk  of  a  small 
kind. 

Musketeer,  inAs-k^-tWr'.  s.  A  sol- 
dier whose  weapon  is  his  musket. 

MusKETOON,miiU-k6-tdAn'.s.  A  blun- 
derbuss, a  short  gun  of  a  Urge  bore. 

MusKiNEss,  mAs'k^-n^s.  s.  The  scent 
of  musk. 

MusKMELON,  m^sk^m^Mdn.  s.  A 
fragrant  melon- 

MusKPEAR,  m&k'pdre.  a.  A  (Vagrant 
pear. 

MusKRosE,  milaVr^ze.  s.  A  rose  so 
called  from  its  fragrance. 

Musky,  mtks'k^.  a.  Fragrant,  sweet 
of  scent 

Muslin,  miklln.  s.  A  fine  stuff  made 
of  cotton. 

Muss,  mtk,  s.  A  scramble.  Obsolete. 

CCJ'  From  this,  perhaj»,  ccKnes  the  vulgar 

word  to  Smiuk, 
MussiTATiON,     mi&s-s^-tA'sb(in.      s.. 

Murmur,  grumble. 
Mussulman,  m(^s'sdl-mibi.   s.    (88). 

A  Mahometan  believer. 
Must,  mdst.  verb  imperfect.    To  be 

obliged.   It  is  only  used  before  a  rerb. 

Must  is  of  all  persons  and  tenses,  and 

used  of  persons  and  things. 

Must,  mdst.   s.— See  Lamb's-wooIt. 

New  wine,  new  wort 
To  Must>  m(ist.  v.  a.    To  mould>  to 

make  mouldy. 
To   Must,    miist.    v.  n.      To  grow 

mouldy. 
Mustaches,   m&s-st4'shlz.  s.      99). 

Whiskers,  hair  on  the  upper  lip. 
Mustard,  pii^s't^rd.  s.  (88).  A  plant. 

To  Muster,  mAs'tiir.  r.n.  (98).  To 
assemble  in  order  to  form  an  army. 

To  Muster,  miis'tilr.  v.  a.  To  re- 
view forces;  to  bring  together. 

Muster,  mAs'tftr.  s.  A  review  of  a 
body  of  forces;  a  register  of  fi>rce3  laus- 
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ttred;  a  collection^  as  a  Muster  of  pea* 
cocks;  To  pass  muster,  to  be  allowed. 

Mu&T£R-B0OK9  ini!is'ti&r-bd6k.  s.  A 
book  in  which  the  forces  are  re^pstered. 

MusTERMASTKR,  TnAs't6r-m&''Stdr.  s. 
One  who  superintends  the  muster  to  pre- 
vent fraudit. 

MusT£R-ROLL,  mAs'tdf-role.  s.  A  re- 
giatcr  of  forces. 

MusTiLY,  miis't^-M.  ad.  Mouldily. 

MusTiKEss,  m5s'td-n^s.  s.  Mould, 
damp  foulness. 

Musty  J  mtls't^.  a.  Mouldy,  spoiled 
with  damp,  moist  and  fetid;  stale;  va- 
pid; dull,  heavy. 

Mutability,  m^-td-bll'l^-t^.  s. 
Changeableness;  inconstancy,  change  of 
mind. 

Mutable,  mii'td-bl.  a.  (405).  Subject 
to  change;  alterable;  inconstant,  unset- 
tled. 

Mutable  NES3,  mu^td-bl-nds.  8. 
changeableness,  uncertainly. 

Mutation,  m6-t4'shAn.  a.  Change, 
alteration. 

Mute,  in6te.  a.  Silent,  not  vocal,  not 
having  the  use  of  voice.  ' 

Mute,  mfitc.  s.  One  that  has  no  pow- 
er of  speech;  a  letter  which  can  make  no 
sound. 

To  Mute,  mute.  t.  n.  To  dung  as 
birds. 

Mutely,  miCitel^.  ad.  Silently,  not  vo- 
cally. 

To  Mutilate,  mi'til-lite.  v.  a.  To 
deprive  of  some  essential  part. 

Mutilation,  mA-tA-li'shiin.  s.  De- 
privation of  a  limb,  or  any  essential  part. 

MuTiNE,  md'tin.  s.(  140).  A  mutineer. 
Not  used. 

Mutineer,  mA-tln-nWr'.  s.  A  mover 
of  sedition. 

Mutinous,  md'tln-nfls.  a.  (314).  Se- 
ditious, busy  in  insurrection,  turbulent 

Mutinously,  mu'tln-nfts-l^.  ad.  Se- 
ditiously, turbulently. 

Mutinousness,  mi'tin-ntis-nis.  s.  Se- 
ditiousness,  turbulence. 

To  Mutiny,  mu't6-n^.  v.  n.  To  rise 
against  authority,  to  make  insurrection. 

Mutiny,  mi't^-n^.  a.  Insurrection, 
sedition. 

To  Mutter,  milt'tAr.  v.  n.  (98).  To 
grumble,  to  murmur. 

To  Mutter,  mfit'tiSr.  v.  a.  To  utter 
with  imperibct  articulatiiont 
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Mutter,  mAt'tdr.  s.    Murmur,  ofr 

scure  utterance.  Not  used. 
Muttrrer,   mAt'tAr-{ir.     s.    (555). 

Grumbler,  murmurer. 
Mutterikolt,    mAt't6r-lng-M.    ad« 

With  a  low  voice;  indistinctly. 
Mutton,  mAtVn.    a.     The  flesh  of 

sheep  dressed  for  food;  a  sheep,  nowon**' 

ly  in  ludicrous  language. 
I^  The  o  in  this  and  similar  terminations 

is  under  the  same  predicament  as  e.  Sc0 

Principles,  No.  103,  170, 

MuTTONFisT,  mfttVn-fist.  s.  A  hand 
large  and  red. 

Mutual,  mii'tshi-ll.  a,  (463).  Re- 
ciprocal, each  acting  in  return  or  corres- 
pondence to  the  other. 

Mutually,  mii'tshu-4l-W,  ad.  Red* 
procally,  in  return. 

Mutuality,  mu-tshi-il1<^-t^.  s.  Re* 
ciprocation. 

Muz2le,  mtiz'il,  s.  (405).  Tho 
mouth  of  any  thing;  a  fastening  for  the 
mouth  which  hinders  to  bite. 

To  Muzzle,  mi&z'zl.  r.  n.  To  brings 
the  mouth  near.  Not  used. 

To  Muzzle,  mfl^'zl.  v.  a.  To  bind 
the  mouth;  to  fondle  with  the  mouth 
close.    A  low  sense. 

My,  ml,  or  m6.  pron.  possessive.  Be- 
longing to  me. 

(Sj*  There  is  a  puzzling  diversity  to  fo- 
reigners in  the  pronunciation  of  this 
word,  and  sometimes  to  natives/  when 
they  read,  whieh  ought  to  be  explained. 
It  is  certain  that  the  pronoun  my,  when 
it  is  contradistinguished  from  any  other 
possessive  pronoun^  and  consequentlv 
emphatical,  is  alwavs  pronounced  witfi 
its  i\dl,  open  sound  rliyming  with^>v  but 
when  there  is  no  such  emphasis,  it  falls 
exactly  into  the  sound  of  tne,  the  oblique 
case  of/.  Thus  if  I  were  to  say,  My  pen 
is  ad  bad  as  my  paper,  I  should  neccbSR.* 
rily  pronounce  my  like  me,  as  in  this  sen- 
tence pen  and  paper  are  the  emphatical 
words;  but  if  1  were  to  say.  My  pen  ie 
mtorse  than  yours,  here  my  is  in  opposition 
to  yours,  and  must,  as  it  is  emphatical^ 
be  pronounced  sq  as  to  rhyme  witli  high, 
Tiigh,  &c. 

Mynchen,  mln'tsh^n,  s.  A  nan. 

Myography,  mi-6g'grA-ffe.  s.  (116) 
(187)  (518).  A  description  of  the  muscles. 

Myology,  mi-6m-jA.  s.  (116)  (187). 
I'he  dcsci'iption  and  doctrine  of  the  mus- 
cles. 

Myopy,  n^'A-pi.  8.  ShortQ«ss  of  sight. 
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Myriad,  rair'r^-ad.  s.  The  number 
of  ten  thousand*  proverbially,  any  great 
number. 

a^  It  may  not,  perhaps,  be  unworthy  of 
observation,  that  v,  in  this  and  the  fol- 
lowing words,  is  under  the  same  predica- 
ment as  1/  if  followed  by  r  and  a  vowel, 
it  is  short  //  if  by  r  and  a  consonant,  it 
becomes  short  e,  which  is  the  cause  of 
the  difference  in  tlie  first  syllable  of  wiy- 
riftd  and  myrmidon.  See  Principles,  No. 
108,  109. 

Myrmidon,  mSr'mi-dCin.  s.  (166). 
Any  rude  ruffian,  so  named  from  the  sol- 
diers of  Achilles. 

Myrobalan,  m^-r^b'i-ldn,  or  mi-r6b' 
d-lan.  s.  ( 1 87).  A  kind  of  dried  fruits 
resembling  dates. 

Myropolist,  m^-r6p'p6-llst,  or  mi- 
rop'^-llst.  s.  (187)(518).  One  who 
sells  unguents. 

MYRRH,m^r.  8.(108)  (109).  A  pre- 
cious kind  of  gum. 

Myrrhine,  m^rVin.  a.  (140).  Belong- 
ing to  myrrh ;  made  of  tlie  myrrhine 
stone. 

Myrtiform,  m^r't6-f6nn.  s.  Having 
the  shape  of  a  myrtle. 

Myrtle,  mdr'tl.  s.  (108)  (109)  (405). 
A  fragi'ant  tree. 

Myself,  mi-s^lf.  s.  An  emphatical 
word  added  to  I;  as,  I  myself  do  it;  tliat 
is,  not  by  proxy;  not  anotJier. 

Mystagogue,  mis'ta-gog.  s.  (338). 
One  who  interprets  divine  mysteries;  al- 
so one  who  keeps  cliurch  relicks,  and 
shows  them  to  strangers. 

MYSTEBiiARCH,  mls-t^'ri-irk.  s.  One 
presiding  over  mysteries. 


Mysterious,  mh-t^'r^nis.  a.  Inac- 
cessible to  tlie  understanding,  awfully 
obscure:  artfully  perplexed. 

Mysteriously,  mls-ti'ri-6s-16.  ad.  In 
a  manner  above  understanding;  obscure- 
ly, enigmatically. 

Mysteriousness,  mis-t4'rfe-{!is-n&.  s- 
Holy  obscurity;  artful  dlf&culty  or  per- 
plexity. 

To  Mysterize,  mls't^-dze.  v.  a.  To 
explain  as  enigmas. 

Mystery,  mis't^-r6.  s.  Something 
above  human  intelUgcnce, something  aw- 
fully obscure:  an  enigma,  any  thinp^  art- 
fully made  difficult;  a  trade,  a  calling. 

Mystical,  mls't^-k&I.  (88).     >       ^ 
Mystic K,  mls'tlk.  J 

Secretly  obscure;  involving  some  secret 
meaning,  emblematical;  obscure,  secret 

Mystically,  mis't£-kAl-I£.  ad.  In  a 
manner,  or  by  an  act,  implying  some  se- 
cret meaning. 

My  STIC  ALNESS,  mls't^-klU-n^.  s.  In- 
volution of  some  secret  meaning. 

Mythological,  mUA-o-lWj^-k^.  a. 
Relating  to  the  explication  of  fabulous 
history. 

Mythologically,  mirA-A-16d'j^-kal- 
U,  ad.  (187).  In  a  manner  suitable 
to  the  system  of  fables. 

Mythologist,  m^-r/iol'li-jlst.  s. 
(187).  A  relator  or  expositor  of  the  an- 
cient fables  of  the  heathens. 

To  Mythologize,  m^-^Mll^-jize.  v. 
n.  To  relate  or  explain  the  fabulous  his- 
tory of  the  heathens. . . 

Mythology,  m^.M6ri6-j6.  s.  (187) 
(518).  System  of  fables. 


N. 


TO  Nab,  ndb.  v.  a.  To  catch  unex- 
pectedly. A  low  word. 
Nadir,  n4'di!ir.s.(4l8).  The  point  un- 
der foot  directly  opposite  to  the  zenith. 
Nag,  ntlg.  s.    A  small  horse;  a  horse 

in  familiar  language. 
Nail,  nAle.  s.  (202).   The  homy  sub- 
stance at  the  ends  of  the  fingers  and  toes; 


the  talons  of  birds  and  beasts;  a  spike  of 
metal  by  which  things  arc  fastened  toge- 
ther; a  stud,  a  boss;  a  kind  of  measure, 
two  inches  and  a  quarter;  on  the  n^il» 
readily,  immediately,  without  delay. 

To  Nail,  nale.  v.  a.  To  fasten  witli 
nails;  to  stud  with  nails. 

Nailer,  ni'h'ir.  s.  (98),  A  nail- 
maker. 
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Nakbd,  n&'kid.  a-  (99).  Wanting 
clothes,  uncorered;  unarmed^  defence- 
less; plain,  evident;  mere,  simple. 

Nakedly,  niltid-l*.  ad.  Without 
covering;  simply,  merely;  evidently. 

Nakedness,  nATild-n^s.  s.  Nudity, 
want  of  covering;  want  of  provision  for 
defence;  plainness,  evidence. 

Name,  ndme.  s.  The  discriminative 
appellation  of  an  individiisl;  the  term 
hy  which  any  species  is  distinguished ; 

-  yerson;  reputation,  character;  renown; 
power  delegated;  an  opprobrious  appel- 
lation. 

Nameless,  nime'Ws.  a.  Not  dis- 
tinguished by  any  discriminative  appel- 
lation; one  if  which  the  name  is  not 
known;  not  famous. 

Namely,  ndme'16.  ad.  Particularly, 
specially. 

Nameji,  ni'miir.  s.  (98)«  One  who 
calls  any  by  name. 

Namesake,  n^me^sdke.  s.  One  that 
has  the  same  name  with  another. 

Nap,  ndp.  s.  Slumber,  a  short  sleep ; 
down,  villous  substance. 

To  Nap,  ndp.  v.  n.  To  sleep,  to  be 
drowsy  or  secure. 

Nape,  nftpe.  s.  The  joint  of  the  neck 
behind. 

Naphtha,  nap'/M.  s.  (92).  A  kind 
of  bitumen.— See  Ophthalmv. 

Nappiness,  nip'p^-n^s.  s.  The  qual- 
ity of  having  a  nap. 

Napkin,  nAp'kln.  s.  Cloths  used  at 
table  to  wipe  the  hands;  a  handkerchief 

Napless,  napl^s.  a.  Wanting  nap, 
thread-bare. 

Nappy,  ndp'p^.  a.    Frothy,  spumy. 

Narcissus,  nir-sis'sfts.  s.  (81).  A 
daifodil. 

Narcotick,  n4r-k6t'tlk.  a.  (509). 
Producing  torpor,  or  stupefaction. 

Nard,  nkrd.  s.  Spikenard ;  an  odor- 
ous dirub. 

Nare,  nire.  s.  A  nostril.  Not  in  use. 

Narrable,  nar'ra-bl.  a.  (81)  (405). 
Capable  to  be  told. 

To  Narrate,  nar'rite.  v.  a.  (91). 
To  relate,  to  tell. 

OQ*  Dr.  Johnson  says  this  word  is  only  used 
in  Scotland;  but  as  it  is  rcjjularly  derived 
from  the  Latin  narro,  and  lias  a  specific 
mcan::i.'^  to  distingiissli  it  from  every 
otlicr  word,  it  ought  to  be  considered  as 
a  necessary  part  of  the  language.  To 
ft-//  seems  to  imply  communication  in  the 


btill;— .611; — ^p6ind; — ///m,  this. 
most  general  sense:  as  to  te/i  a  ttory,  to 
teU  a  9ecreu  &c.  To  relate,  is  to  tell  at 
some  length,  and  in  some  order,  as  to  re- 
late  the  particulart  of  a  transaction  ;  but  to 
narrate  seems  to  relate  a  transaction  in 
order  from  beginning  to  end;  which  often 
becomes  insipid  and  tiresome.  Hence  the 
beauty  of  Pope*s narrative  old  age  : 

"  The  poor,  the  rich,  the  valiant,  and  the 
"sage, 

"  And  boasting  youth,  and  narrative  old 
"  age." 

Narration,  n&r-rA'shJb.  s.  Account, 
relation,  history. 

Narrative,  nar'ri-tlv.  a.  (512).  Re- 
lating, giving  an  account;  stor>'-telling, 
apt  to  relate  things  past. 

Narrative,  n^ra-tlv.  s.  A  rela- 
tion, an  account. 

Narratively,  n-lr'rd-tiv-l^.  ad.  By 
way  of  relation. 

Narrator,  ndr-ri'tilr.  s.  (166).  A 
teller,  a  relater. 

To  Narhify,  nir'ri-fi.  v.  a.  To  re- 
late, to  give  account  of 

Narrow,  ndr'r6.  a.  (327).  Not  broad 
or  wide;  small;  avaricious;  contracted, 
ungenerous;  close,  vigilant,  attentive. 

To  Narrow,  nar'ri.  v.  a.  To  dimin- 
ish with  respect  to  breadth;  to  contract; 
to  confine,  to  limit. 

Narrowly,  nar'r6-W.  ad.  With- little 
breadth;  contractedly,  without  extent; 
closely,  vigilantly;  nearly,  within  a  little; 
avariciously,  sparingly. 

Narrowness,  hdr'r6-n^s.  s.  Want 
of  breadth;  want  of  comprehension;  con- 
fined state;  poverty;  want  of  capacity.       \ 

Nasal,  n^'zdl.  a.  (88).  Belonging^ 
to  the  nose.  .   /  ^ 

Nasty,  nds't^.  a.  (79).  Dirty,  BN 
thy,  sordid,  nauseous;  obscene. 

Nastily,  nds'td-W.  ad.  Dirtily,  fil- 
thily, nauseously;  obscenely,  grossly. 

Nastiness,  nds'tt-n^s.  s.  Dirt,  filth| 
obscenity,  grossness  of  ideas. 

Natal,  nk'til.  a.  (88).  Native,  re- 
lating to  nativity. 

Natation,  na-t4'shAn.  s.  The  act 
of  swimming. 

Nathless,  ndrA'lis.  ad.  Neverthe- 
less.   Obsolete. 

Nathmore,  n^r^-mire.  ad.  Never 
the  more.     Obsolete. 

Nation,  ni'shiin.  s.  A  people  dis- 
tinguised  from  another  people. 
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National,  ndsh'^n-il.  a.  (88)  (535). 
Publick,  general;  bigotted  to  one*s  own 
counti*\'. 
Nationally,  nish'^m-M-li.  ad.  With 

regard  to  the  nation. 
Nationalness,  ndsh'An-^l-'n^s.  s.  Re- 
ference to  the  people  in  general. 
Native,  n^'tiv.  a.     Produced  by  na- 
ture, not  artificial;  natural,  such  as  is  ac- 
cording to  nature;  conferred  by  birth; 
pertaining  to  the  time  or  place  of  birtli; 
orig'inal. 
Native,  ni'tiv.  s.  (157).  One  born  in 
any  place,  original  inhabitant;  offspring. 
Nativeness,  ni'tlv-n^s.  s.     State  of 

being  pi*oduced  by  nature. 
Nativity,  ni-tiv'v^-t^.  s.    Birth,  is- 
sue into  life;  state  or  place  of  being  pro- 
duced. 
Natural,    nlt'tshd-ril.    a,     (461). 
Produced  or  eti'ected  by  nature;  illegiti- 
mate; bestowed  by  nature;  not  forced, 
not  farfetched,  dictated  by  nature;  ten- 
iier,  affectionate  by  nature;  unaffected, 
according  to  truth  and  reality;  opposed 
to  violent,  as,  a  natural  death. 
Natural,  nit'tshii-rSJ.  s.    An  idiot, 
afot»l;  native,  original  inhabitant;  gift  of 
nature,  quality. 
"Naturalist,  ndt'tshi-ril-ist.  s.      A 

sltKUnit  in  oliysicks. 
Naturalization,    nit-tshi-rdW-zA' 
fthto.  s.  The  act  of  investing  aliens 
with  the  privileges  of  native  subjects. 
To  Naturalize,      nat'tshu-rdl-ize. 
T.  a.    To  invest  with  the  privileges  of 
native  subjects;  to  make  easy  like  tilings 
natural. 
Naturally,  ndt'tshiii-rdl-l*.  ad.  Ac- 
cording to  unassisted  nature;  without 
affectation;  spontaneously. 
Naturalness,     n4t'tshi*r41-n6s,    s. 
The  state  of  bping  given  oi  produced  by 
nature;  conformity  to  truth  and  reality; 
not  affectation. 
Nature,  ni'tahiirc.    s.   (293).     An 
imaginary  being  supposed  to  preside  over 
the  material  and  animal  world;  tlie  na- 
tive state  or  properties  of  any  thing;  the 
constitution  of  an  animated  body;  dis- 
poaition  of  mind;  the  regular  course  of 
things;  the  compass  of  natural  existence; 
natural  affection,  or  reverence;  the  state 
or  operation  of  the  materia',  world;  sox-t, 
species. 
(J3*  There  is  a  vulgar  pronunciation  of  this 
'  word  as  if  written  na-ter^  which  cannot 
^  too  cirefuDy  avoided.    Some  critics 


have  contended,  that  it  ought  to  bA  pro^- 
nouncedas  if  written  itate-iFMrc;  but  this 
pronunciation  comes  so  near  to  that  here 
adopted,  as  scarcely  to  be  dLstinguished 
from  it.  T  before  j»,  which  is  the  letter 
long  It  begins  with  (8),  approaches  so 
near  to  */»,  as  in  the  absence  of  accent, 
naturally  to  fall  into  it,  in  the  same  man- 
ner as  s  becomes  zk  in  idture,  pleawre^ 
&c.  The  sibilation  and  a.^piration  of  t 
in  this  and  similar  words,  provided  they 
arc  not  too  coarsely  pronounced,  are  so 
far  from  bemg  a  deformity  in  our  Ian 
guage,  by  increasing  the  mmiber  of  hiss- 
ing sounds,  as  some  have  insinuated, 
that  they  arc  a  real  beauty;  and,  by  a 
certain  coalescence  and  flow  of  sound, 
contribute  greatly  to  the  smoothness 
and  volubility  of  pronunciation.  See 
Principles,  No.  459,  460,  461,  &c- 

Naval,  nA'vAl.  a.  Consisting  of  ships; 
belonging  to  ships. 

Nave,  nAve.  s.  The  part  of  the  wheel 
in  which  the  axle  moves;  the  middle  part 
of  the  church,  distinct  from  the  aisles  or 
wings. 

Navel,  ni'v'l.  s.  (102).  The  point 
in  the  middle  of  tlie  bcUy  by  which  em- 
bryos communicate  with  the  parent;  the 
middle;  tlie  interior  part 

Naveloall,  n4'v'I-giK  s.  Navel- 
gall  is  a  bruise  on  the  top  of  the  chine 
of  the  back,  behind  the  saddle,  right 
against  the  navel. 

Navel  WORT,  niVl-wftrt.  s.  An  herb- 

Naught,  niwt.  a.  (2 1 3)  (393).  Bady 
corrupt,  worthless. 

Naught,  nAwt.  s.  Nothing.  This 
is  commonly,  though  improperly,  writ- 
ten  Nought. 

Naughtily,  n&w't^-W.  ad.  Wick- 
edly, corruptly. 

Naughtiness,  n2iw't6-nfis.  s.  Wick- 
edness, badness. 

Naughty,  niw*tA.  a.  Pad,  wicked, 
corrupt. 

Navigable,  nav'v^-gl-bl  a.  Capa- 
ble of  being  passed  by  ships  or  boats. 

Navigableness,  n^v'v^-gd-bl-nes-  s. 
Capacity  to  be  passed  in  vessels. 

To  Navigate,  niv'vc-gite.  v.  n.  To 
sail,  to  pass  by  water. 

To  Navigate,  ndv'v^-gite.  v.  a.  To 
pass  by  ships  or  boats. 

Navigation,  n'^v-vi-g4'shdn.  s.  The 
act  or  practice  of  passing  by  water;  ves- 
sels of  navigation. 

Navigator,  nav'v^-g4-tfti-.  s.  (521). 
Sailo^,  searaa9l^ 
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Naumacht,  n&w'md-k^.  s.  (353).  A 
mock  sea-fig'ht. 

To  Nauseate,  niw'shi-4t€.  v.  n, 
(450)  (542).  To  jfpow  squeamish,  to  turn 
away  wfth  dis^st. 

To  Nauseate,  n&w'sh^-Ate.  v,  a.  To 
loathe,  to  reject  with  dis^^t ;  to  strike 
with  disgust. 

Nauseous,  n&w^shilks.  a.  (450).  Loath- 
some, dis^istful. 

Nauseously,  n&w'shi!is-l£.  ad.  Loath- 
somely, disgustfully 

Nauseousness,  nAw'shds-nds.  s. 
Loathsomeness,  quality  of  raising  disgust. 

N AUT I  c  A  L,  n&Vt^-kdl .      7 

Nautick,  niw'tik.  (213),  J 
taining  to  sailors. 

Nautilus,  niVtil-tis.  s.  A  shell-fish 
funusbed  with  something  analogous  to 
oars  and  a  sail^ 

Navy,  nA'v*.  s.  An  assembly  of  ships, 
a  Meet. 

Nay,  nd.  ad.  No,  an  adverb  of  nega- 
tion; not  only  so,  but  more. 

Nayword,  ni'wftrd.  s.  The  saying 
nay;  a  pi-overbial  reproacli,  a  by-word. 

Ne,  ni.  ad.  Neither,  and  not.  Obso- 
lete. 

Neaf,  nife.  s.  (227).  A  fist.  Obso- 
lete. 

To  Neal,  n*Ie.  v.  a.  (227).  To  tem- 
per by  a  gradual  and  regulai*  heat. 

Neap,  nipe.  a.  (227).  Low,  decres- 
cent.  Used  only  of  the  tide. 

Near,  n6re.  prep.  (227).  At  no  great 
distance  from,  close  to,  nigh. 

Near,  ndre.  ad.  Almost;  at  hand, 
not  far  off. 

Near,  ndre.  a.  Not  distant,  advanced 
towards  the  end  of  an  enterprise  or  dis- 
quisition; close;  intimate;  affecting,  dear; 
parsimonious. 

Nearly,  n^relA.  ad.  At  no  great  dis- 

'  tance;  closely;  in  a  niggardly  maimer. 

Nearness,  n^re'nis.  s.  Closeness; 
alliance  of  blood  or  affection;  tendency 
to  avarice. 

Neat,  n^te.  s.  (227).  Black  cattle, 
oxen;  a  cow  or  ox. 

Neat,  n^e.  a.    Elegant,  but  without 

dignity;  cleanly;  pure,  unadulterated. 
Neatherd,    nite'hcrd.     s.     A  cow- 
keeper,  one  who  has  the  care  of  black 
cattle. 
Neatly,  n^tel^.   a.    Elegantly,  but 
without  dignity;  sprucely,  cleanliJj-. 


b6ll;---6!l;— p6i!ind;— r^^in,  this. 

Neatness,  n^te'nSs.  s.  Spruceness, 
elegance  without  dignity;  cleanlinesa 

Neb,  ndb.  s.  Nose,  beak,  moutli.  Re- 
tained in  the  north  of  England-  In  Scot- 
kndthe  bill  of  a  bird. 

Nebula,  nfiblD^-ld.  s.  (92).    It  is  ap- 

Slied  to  a]>pearanccs  like  a  cloud  in  the 
uman  body,  as  to  films  upon  the  eyes. 

Nebulous,  n^b1>A-16s.  a.  Misty, 
cloudy. 

Necessaries,  nfis'sds-s^r-riz.  s.  (99). 
Things  not  only  convenient  but  needful. 

Necessarily,  nfis's^s-s^r-r^-l^.  ad. 
Indispensably ;  by  inevitable  consequence. 

Necessariness,  n^s's^s-sdr-r^-n^s.  s. 
The  state  of  being  necessary. 

Necessary,  n6s's^s-s6r-r^.  a.  Need- 
ful, indispensably  requisite ;  not  free,  im- 
pelled by  fate;  conclusive,  decisive  by  in- 
evitable conseq!»ence. 

To  Necessitate,  n^-s^s^s^-tdte.  v.  a. 
To  make  necessary,  not  to  leave  free. 

Necessitation,  nd-sds-si-ti'shiln.  s. 
The  act  of  making  necessary,  fatal  com- 
pulsion. 

Necessitated,  n6-sds's6-t4-tW.  a.  In 
-a  state  of  want. 

Necessitous,  n^-s^s'sd-tfls.  a.  Pres- 
sed with  poverty. 

Necessitousness,  nd-s^s'si-tfis-nis. 
s.  Poverty,  want,  need. 

Necessitude,      n^-ses's^-tude.      s^ 

Want,  neeci. 

Necessity,  n^-sds's6-t^.  s.  Compul- 
sion, fatality;  indispcnsableness;  want, 
need,  poverty;  things  necessary  for  hu-' 
man  life;  cogency  ot  argument,'  inevita-. 
ble  consequence. 

Neck,  nek.  a.  The  part  between  the 
head  and  body;  a  long  narrow  part;  oa 
the  neck,  immediately  after;  to  break  the 
neck  of  an  affair,  to  hinder  any  thing 
done,  or  to  do  more  than  half. 

Neckbeef,  n^kl>^df.  s.  The  course 
flesh  of  the  neck  of  cattle. 

Neckcloth,  ndk'kl6/A.  s.  That  which 
men  wear  on  their  neck. 

Necklace,  n^k'lise.  s.  An  orna- 
mental stringof  beads,  or  preciouastones, 
worn  by  women  on  their  neck. 

Necromancer,  nfik'krA-mdn-silir.  s. 
An  enchanter,  a  conjurer;  one  who  by 
charms  can  converse  witli  the  ghosts  of 
the  dead. 

Necromancy,  n^k^kr&-man*8d.  s^ 
(519).  The  art  of  revealing  future  evcntSj^ 
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by  communication  with  the  dead;  en- 
chantment, conjuration. 

Nectar,  ndk'tdr.  s.  (88).  The  sup- 
posed drink  of  the  heathen  gods. 

NEGTARED,n^k'tiir'd.  a.  (88).  Tinged 
witli  nectar. 

Nectareous,  nSk-ti'rfi-fia.  a.  Re- 
sembling nectar,  sweet  as  nectar. 

Nectarine,  nfik'tSr-rln.  a.  (150). 
Sweet  as  nectar. 

Nectarine,  n^k't^r-ln.  s.  (150).  A 
fruit  of  the  j>lum  kind.  This  fruit  differs 
from  a  peach  in  having  a  smooth  rind  and 
the  flesh  firmer. 

Need,  ncM.  s.  (246).  Exigency,  pres- 
sing difficulty,  necessity;  want,  distress- 
ful poverty;  lack  of  any  thing  for  use. 

To  Need,  n^^d.  v.  a.  To  want,  to 
lack. 

To  Need,  neM.  v.  n.  To  be  wanted, 
to  be  necessary,  to  have  necessity  of  any 
thing. 

Needer,  n^M'Ar.  s.  (98).  One  that 
wants  any  thing. 

Needful,  n^^d'fiil.  a.  Necessary,  in- 
dispensably requisite. 

Needfully,  n^Wf^I-l^.  ad.  Necessa- 
rily. 

Needfulness,  necd'fdl-n^s.  s.  Neces- 
sity. 

Needily,  nedd'de-W.  ad.  In  poverty, 
poorly. 

Neediness,  ndWdc-n^s.  s.  Want, 
poverty. 

Needle,  n^^'dl.  s-  (405).  A  small 
instrument  pointed  at  one  end  to  pierce 
cloth,  and  perforated  at  the  otlier  to  re- 
ceive the  thread;  the  small  steel  bar 
which  in  the  mariner's  compass  stands 
Kgnlariy  noi^h  and  south. 

Needle-fish,  n^^'dl-fish.  s.  A  kind 
of  seft-fish. 

Needle-full,  ne^'dl-ftil.  s.  As 
much  tliread  as  is  generally  put  at  one 
time  in  the  needle. 

Needlemakeb,  n^^'dl-m^-kiir.  s. 
He  who  makes  needles. 

Needlework,  n^^'dl-wfirk.  s.  The 
business  of  a  sempsU'css;  embroidery  by 
the  needle. 

Needlessly,  necd'lSs-lc.  ad.  Unne- 
cessarily, without  need. 

Needlessness,  n^l'cd'les-n^s.  s.  Un- 
nccessarincss. 


Needless,  n^Wl&.  a.  Unnecessarf, 

not  requisite. 
Needment,  nd^d^m^t.  s.  Something 

necessary.    Obsolete. 
Needs,  n^^dz.   ad.    Necessarily,  bj 

compulsion,  indispensably. 
Needy,  n^^'d^.  a.  Poor,  necessitous. 
Ne'er,  nire.  (97)  (247).    A  poetical 

contraction  for  never. 
To  Neese,  nd^ze.  v.  n.    To  sneeze. 

Obsolete. 

Nef,  ndf.  s.  The  body  of  a  church. 

Nefarious,  n^-f^'rinis.  a.  Wicked, 
abominable. 

Negation,  n^-gA'shiln.  s.  Deiual,  the 
contrary  to  affirmation;  description  by 
negative. 

Negative, n^'gi-tir.  a.  (I57).  De- 
nying, contraiy  to  affirmatire;  imph-ing 
only  the  absence  of  something;  havingthe 
power  to  witlihold,  though  not  to  compel. 

Negative,  n^g'gd-tiv.  s.  A  proposi- 
tion by  which  something  is  denied;  a  par- 
ticle of  denial,  as,  Not. 

Negatively,  n^g'gil-tiv4^.  ad.  With 
denial,  in  the  form  of  denial,  not  affirma- 
tively; in  form  of  speech  implying  the  ab- 
sence of  something. 

To  Neglect,  n^g-15kt'.  v.  a.  To 
omit  by  carelessness;  to  treat  with  scorn- 
ful heedlessness;  to  postpone. 

Neglect,  ndg-l^kt'.  s-  Instance  of  in- 
attention; careless  treatment;  negligent, 
frequency  of  neglect;  »tate  of  being  tin- 
regarded' 

Neglecter,  n^g-l^kt'tfir.  s.  (98). 
One  who  neglects. 

Neglectful,  n^g-l^kt'fil.  a.  Heed- 
less, careless,  inattentive;  treating  with 
indifference. 

Neglection,  n6g4^k'shiin.  s.  The 
state  of  being  negligent. 

Neglectfully,  n^-l^kt'f&l-li.  ad. 
With  heedless  inattention. 

Neolective,  n^g-Wk'tiv.  a.  (512). 
Inattentive  to,  or  regardless  of. 

Negligence,  n^g^^-jfinse.  s.  Habit 
of  omitting  by  heedlessness,  or  of  acting 
carelessly. 

Negligent,  nfig'li-jtot.  a.  Cardcss, 
heedless,  habitually  inattentive. 

Nbgligentlt,  ndglA-jint-l*.  ad. 
Carelessly,  heedlessly,  without  esactnes* 

To  Negotiate,  n^-g6'sh^-ite.  ▼.  n. 
(5-12).  To  have  intercourse  of  business* 
to  traffick,  to  treat. . 
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Neootiation,  n^-g6-sh^-4'shi^  s. 
Treaty  of  business. 

N£OOTiATOR9n£-g&^sh^-4-t{^r.  s.(52 1 ). 
One  employed  to  treat  with  others. 

Neootiating,  ne-g&'sh^-i-ting,  a. 
(410).  Employed  in  negotiation. 

Negro,  n^'gri.  s.     A  blackmoor. 

OO*  Some  speakers,  but  those  of  the  very 
lowest  order,  pronounce  this  word  as  if 
written  ne-gur. 

To  Neigh,  nk,  v.  n.  (249).  To  utter 
the  voice  of  a  horse. 

Neigh,  n4.  s.  The  voice  of  a  horse. 

Neiohbouh,  nilj^r.  s.  (249).  One 
who  lives  near  to  another  {  one  who  lives 
in  familiarity  with  another;  any  thing 
next  or  near;  intimate,  confident;  in  di- 
vinity, one  partaking  of  the  same  nature, 
and  therefore  entitled  to  good  offices. 

Cj*  For  what  I  apprehend  to  be  the  genu- 
ine sound  of  tlie  diphthong  in  the  first 
syllable  of  this  word,  see  Eight, 

To  Neighbour,  niljiir.  v.  a.  (249). 
To  adjoin  to,  to  confine  on.  Little  used. 

Neighbourhood,  ni'biir-hfid.  s. 
Place  adjoining;  state  of  being  neai*  each 
other;  those  that  live  within  reach  of 
eajsy  communication. 

Neighbouhlt,  ni'K6r-I6.  a.  (249). 
Becoming  a  neighbour,  kind,  civil. 

Neighbourly,  nk'bhvA^.  ad.  With 
social  tivility. 

Neither,  n^^THdr.  conjunct.  (252). 
Not  either.  A  particle  used  in  tlje  first 
branch  of  a  negative  sentence,  and  an- 
swered by  Nor;  as,  Fight  Neither  with 
small  Nor  {^eat  It  is  sometimes  the  se- 
cond branch  of  a  negative  or  prohibition 
to  any  sentence;  as.  Ye  shall  not  eat  of 
it.  Neither  shall  ye  touch  it. 

Neither,  h^'thAt.  pron.  (98).  Not 
either,  not  one  nor  other. 

Neophyte,  n^'6-fite.  s.  (156).  One 
regenerated,  a  convert 

Neoteric K,  n^-A-t^r'rik.  a.  (509), 
Modern,  novel,  late. 

Nepenthe,  n^-p^n'/A^.  s.  A  dmg 
that  drives  away  all  pauis. 

Nephew,  n^v'vd.  s.  The  son  of  a 
brotlier  or  sister. 

NEPHRiTicK,;n6-frit'tik.  a.  (509).  Be- 
longing to  the  organs  of  urine;  troubled 
with  the  stone;  good  against  the  stone. 

Nepotism,  n^p'6-tizm.  s.  (503). 
Fondness  for  nephews. 

CCJ*  I  have  di£hHlNi^&om  all  our  orthoe- 
pists  in  the  pronunciation  of  this  word. 
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by  making  the  first  syllable  short;  not  be- 
cause this  e  is  short  in  Ihe  Latin  Ncpog, 
but  because  the  antepenultimate  accent 
of  our  own  languajje,  when  not  followed 
by  a  diphthong-,  naturally  shortens  the 
vowel  it  falls  upon  {5o5). 

Nerve,  nhw.  s.  The  nerves  are  the 
orcpns  of  sensation  passing  from  the 
brain  to  all  parts  of  the  body;  it  is  used 
by  the  poets  for  suiew  or  tendon. 

Nerveless,  n^rv'l^s.  a.  Without 
strength. 

Nervous,  n^r'vi'is.  a.  (314).  Well 
strung-,  strong,  vigorous;  relating  to  the 
ner\'es;  haviniif  weak  or  diseased  nerves. 

Nervy,  n^r'vi.  a.    Strong,  vigorous. 

Nescience,  nfish'6-^nse.  s.  (510), 
Ignorance,  the  state  of  not  knowing. 

Nest,  nSst.  s.  The  bed  formed  by 
the  bird  for  incubation;  any  place  where 
insects  are  produced;  an  abode,  place  of 
resitlence,  in  contempt;  boi^s  of  draw- 
ers, little  conveniences. 

To  Nest,  nfist.  v.  n.    To  bidld  nests. 
Nestegg,   ndst'^g.   s.     An  egg  left 
in  the  nest  to  keep  the  hen  from  forsak- 
ing it. 

**  Books  and  money  laid  for  show, 
"  Like  nest-eggs  to  make  clients  lay." 
Hudibras, 

To  Nestle,  nes's'I.  v.  n.  (472).  To 
settle;  to  lie  close  and  snug. 

To  Nestle,  n^s's'l,  v.  a.  (359).  To 
house,  as  in  a  nest;  to  cherish,  as  a  bird 
her  young. 

Nestling,  ndst'ling.  s.  A  bird  taken 
out  of  the  nest. 

Net,  n5t.  s.  A  texture  woven  with 
larjje  intcirstices  of  meshes. 

Nether,  n^TH'Qr.  a,  (98).  Lower, 
not  upper;  being  in  a  lower  place;  infer- 
nal, belonging  to  the  regions  below. 

Nethermost,  n^TH'ur-most.  s. 
Lowest. 

Nettle,  n^'tl.  s.  (405).  A  stinging 
herb  well  known. 

To  Nettle,  net'tl.  v.  a.  To  sting, 
to  irritate. 

Network,  net'wArk.  s.  Any  thing 
resembling  the  work  of  a  net. 

Never,  n^v^ur.  ad.  (98).  At  no  time; 
in  no  time*;  in  no  dc^^ee.  It  is  much,  \i.sed 
in  composition;  as.  Never-ending,  hav- 
ing iK>  end. 

Nevertheless,  nev-fir-TH^-lcs'.  ad. 
Notv-ithr- landing-  that 
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Neurology,  nW61'l6-je.  s.  (518).  A 
description  of  the  nerves. 

Neurotomt,  nt!i-r6t't6-ni6.  s.  (518). 
The  anatomv  of  the  nerves. 

Neuter,  niVtCir.  a.  (98)  (264).  Indif- 
ferent, not  engaged  on  eitlicr  side;  in 
gframmar,  a  noun  that  implies  no  sex. 

Neuter,  nii'tAr.  s.  One  indifferent 
and  unengaged. 

Neutral,  nu'tral.  a.  Indifferent, 
not  engaged  on  either  side;  neither  good 
nor  bad;  neither  acid  nor  alkaline. 

Neutral,  nu'trdl.  s.  One  who  does 
not  act  nor  engas:e  on  cither  side. 

Neutrality,  n6-trdl'6-t6.  s.  A  state 
of  indifference,  of  neither  friendship  nor 
hostility;  a  state  hetween  good  and  evil. 

Neutrally,  nii'trdl-^.  ad.  Indiffer- 
ently. 

New,  n6,  a.  (265).  Fresh;  modem; 
having  the  effect  of  novelty;  not  habitu- 
ated; renovated,  repaired  so  as  to  reco- 
ver the  first  state;  fresh  after  any  thing; 
not  of  ancient  extraction. 

New,  n4.  ad.  This  is  used  in  com- 
position for  Newly. 

Newfangled,  nu-fang'gl'd.  a.  (359). 
Formed  with  vain  or  foolish  love  of  no- 
velty. 

Newfangledness,  nu-fdng'gl'd-n^s. 
8.     Vain  and  foolish  love  of  novelty. 

Newel,  niill.  s.  (99).  The  compass 
round  which  the  staircase  is  carried. 

Newly,  ni'lfi.  ad.    Freshly,  lately. 

Newness,  ni'n^ss.  s.  Freshness,  no- 
velty, state  of  being  new. 

News,  n^zc.  s.  Fresh  account  of  any 
thing;  papers  which  give  an  account  of 
the  transactions  of  the  present  times. 

Newsmonger,    n^ze'mAng-gAr.     s. 

One  whose  employment  it  is  to  hear  and 

to  tell  news. 
Newt,  nAte.  s.     Eft,  small  lizard. 
New-year's-gift,    n^'y^ra-gift.    s. 

Present  made  on  tlie  first  day  of  the  year. 

Next,  n^kst.   a.     Nearest  in  place ; 

nearest  in  a;ny  gradation. 
Next,   nSkst.    ad.      At  the  time  or 

turn  immediatelv  succeeding. 
Nib,  nib.  s.     The  bill  or  beak  of  a 

bird;  the  point  of  a  pen. 
Nibbed,  nibb'd.  a.  (359).    Having  a 

nib. 
To  Nibble,  nib'bl.  v.  a.  (405).    To 

bite  by  little  at  a  time,  to  eat  slowly;  to 

bite  as  a  fish  docs  the  bait. 


Tt)  Nibble,  nib1>l.  v.  n.    To  bite  at; 

to  carp  at,  to  find  fault  with. 

NiBBLER,  nlbljl-iir.  s.  (98).  One 
that  bites  by  little  at  a  time. 

Nice,  nise.  a.  Accurate  in  judg- 
ment, to  minute  exactness.  It  is  ofteo 
used  to  express  a.  culpable  delicacy. 
Scrupulously  and  minutely  cautious;  ea- 
sily injured,  delicate;  formed  with  mi- 
nute exactness;  refined. 

Nicely,  nise'16.  ad.  Accurately,  mi- 
nutely, scrupulously;  delicately. 

NicENEss,  nise'nds.  s.  Accuracy^, 
minute  exactness;  superfluous  delicacy 
OP  exactness. 

Nicety,  ni's6-t^.  s.  Minute  accuracy; 
accurate  performance;  minute  obse^rva- 
tion;  subtilty;  delicate  management,  cau 

•  tious  treatment ;  efiTeminate  softness  ; 
Niceties,  in  the  plural,  dainties  or  deli- 
cacies in  eating. 

QCj*  In  this  word  of  our  own  composition 
from  n'ce,  we  have  unaccountably  run 
into  the  pronunciation  of  the  mute  e. 
This  word  we  always  hear  pronounced 
in  three  syllables,  though  tafety^  ninety^ 
and  turetyf  are  ever  heard  in  two.  Tlus 
is  a  proof  how  much  mere  simiHtude  of 
sound  often  operates  in  fixing  pronunci- 
ation :  the  termination  tj,  being  aJmost 
always  preceded  by  e  or  i  in  woros  of  La- 
tin or  French  formation,  where  these 
vowels  form  a  distinct  syllable,  as  wzriety^ 
gayety, anxiety,  soeiety^^c*  Words  of  mere 
finglish  formation  that  approach  to  them 
are  thus  carried  into  the  same  pronunci- 
ation by  bare  likeness  of  sound  only. 

Niche,  nltsh.  s.  (352).  A  hoIloTr  in 
which  a  statue  may  be  placed. 

Nick,  nlk.  s.  Exact  point  of  time  at 
which  tliere  is  necessity  or  conveniences 
a  notch  cut  in  any  thing;  a  score,  a  rcdic- 
oning;  a  winning  throw. 

To  Nick,  nlk.  v.  a.  To  hit,  to  touch 
luckily,  to  jierform  by  some  slight  arti- 
fice; to  cut  in  nicks  or  notches;  to  aoit, 
as  tallies  cut  in  nicks;  to  defeat  or  cozen. 

Nickname,  nlk'nAme.  s.  A  name 
given  in  scofi"  or  contempt 

To  Nickname,  nik'nime.  v.  a.  To 
call  by  an  opprobrious  appellation. 

NiDE,  nide.  s.  A  brood,  as,  a  Nide 
of  pheasants. 

NiDiFicATioN,  nid-^-f(&-k4'sh6n,  s. 
The  act  of  building  nests. 

NiDULATiON,  nid-ji-14'sh6n.  s.  (29SV 
The  time  of  remaining  in  the  ncs^. 
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KiBCB^  n^se.  s.    The  daughter  of  a 

brother  or  sister. 
Niggard^  nlg^gArd.  s.  (88).  A  miser, 

a  r.iirmwlgeon. 
Niggard,  nlg^gArd.  a.  Sordid,  svari- 

cioii8»  parsimonious. 

To  Niggard,  nig'gArd.  v.  a.  To 
stint.  ' 

KxoG ARDiftR,  nlg'gArd-kh.  a.  Having 
some  disposition  to  avarice. 

Niggardliness,  nig'g^ird-l^-n^.  s. 
Avariee,  sordid  pArsimony. 

Niggardly,  nig'gArd*!^.  a.    Avart* 

■    cious,  sordidly  parsimonious. 

NxoGARDNfiss,  nig^gi^rd-n6s.  s.  Ava- 
rice, sordid  parsimony. 

Nigh,  nl.  prep.  (390;.  At  no  great 
distance  from. 

Nigh,  nl.  ad*  Not  at  a  great  distance ; 
to  a  place  near. 

Nigh,  ni.  a.  Near,  not  distant;  allied 
closely  by  blood.  Not  used  now,  tbe  ad- 
jective Near  being  substituted  in  its 
place. 

Nighly,  nVlL  ad.  Nearly,  within  a 
litUe. 

KiGHN£ss,  ni'n^s^s.  Nearness,  proxi* 
roity. 

Night,  nite.  s.  (391).  The  time  of 
darkness ;  the  time  from  sun-set  to  sun- 
rise. 

KiGHTBRAWL£R,niten)riwl'Ar.s.  One 
who  raises  disturbances  in  the  night. 

Nightcap,  nite^ip.  s.  A  cap  worn 
in  bed,  or  in  undress. 

NiGHTCRow,  nlte'krA.  &•  A  bird  that 
cries  in  the  night. 

NiGHTDEw,  nite'd^.  s.  Dew  that  wets 
the  ground  in  the  night 

KiGriTDbG,  Qite'd6g*  s.  A  dog  that 
hunts  in  the  night 

>riGHTDRES&,  nite^4F68.  8.  The  dress 
worn  at  night 

NiGHTED,  nite'M.  a.  Darkened, 
cloudedi  black. 

NiGHTYARiNG,  niteYA-rhig.  a.  Tra- 
velling in  the  night. 

NiGHTPiRE,  nite^lre.  s.  Ignis  fatuus: 
Will-a-wisp. 

NiGHTFLY,  nite'fll.  s.  Moth  that  flies 
io  the  night 

NiGHTFOUNDERED,  nlte-f6iia^d4r'd.  a. 
Lost  or  distressed  in  the  night 

Nightgown,  nite'g66n.  s.  A  loose 
^wn  used  for  an  undress. 

Kk^hthag,  nlte'liAg.  s.  Witch  sup- 
posed to  wander  in  the  night. 
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Nightingale,  nlte'tln-g41e.  s.  A 
small  bird  that  sings  in  the  night  with 
remarkable  melody,  Philomel;  »word 
of  endearment 

Nightly,  nkeli.  ad.  By  night,  tirerjr 

night 
NiGinrLY,  nltel^.  a«    Done  by  nigbky 

acting  by  night 
NiGRinAN,  nite^mdn.  s.  (88).    One 

who  carries  away  ordure  in  the  night. 
Nightmare,  hlte'm&re.  s.   A  movbid 

oppression  in  the  night,  resembling  the 

pressure  of  weight  upon  the  breast 

Nxghtpiecf^  nhe'pMse.  s.  A  picture 
so  coloiu*ed  as  to  be  sui^Kwed  seen  by 
candle-light. 

NioHTRAiL,  niteVide.  s.  A  loose  co- 
'  ver  thrown  over  the  dress  at  night 

NiGHTRAVEN,  iilte-r4Vn.  s.  (103).  A 
bird,  supposed  of  ill  omen,  that  cite» 
aloud  in  the  night. 

NioHTRuLE,  nite'rUe.  s.  A  tumult  in 
the  night  Not  used. 

Nightshade,  nite'sh^de.  s.  A  ^lant 
of  two  kind^,.  common  and  deadly  night- 
shade. 

NiGHTSHiNiNG,nlte'shl*nhig.a.ShoW'' 
ing  brightness  in  the  night 

NiGUTWALK,  nite'w&k.  s.    Walk  in 

the  night 
NiGHTWALRER,  niteV&k-^r.  s.    One 

who  roves  in  the  night  upon  in  designs. 
NiGHTWARBLiNG,  nke-w&r1>llng.  a. 

Singing  in  the  night. 

NiGHTWARD,  nhe'wlrd.  a.  (88).   Ap^ 

proaching  towards  night 
NiGHTWATCH,nheV6tsh.  8.  A  period 

of  the  night  as  disting^shed  by  changer ' 

of  tbe  watch. 
Nigrescent,  nl-gr^s's^nt.  a.  (130) 

(510).  Growing  black. 
NiGRiFiCATtGN,  nlg«r6-fi&-kA'sh(koi.  B. 

(130).  The  act  of  making  black. 
To  NiLL,  nil.  y.  a.    Not  to  will,  to 

reCu>i«».  Obsolete. 
To  NiM,  nlm.  .v«  a.  To  steal*   Alow 

word. 
Nimble,  nlm1>L  la.  (405).     Quick, 

active,  ready,  speedy,  lively,  expeditious. 
NiMBLEMESs,  nim'bI«nSs.   s.    Quick- 
ness, activity,  speed. 

NiMBLEwiTTED,    iilm'bl-wit-tM.    a. 

(^:lck,  eager  tOiSmi^. 

Nimbly,  nim^bU.  ad.  Quicklr9  spe»dr 
ily,  aQtivelr.^  '  ' 
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A  thief, 
A 


KiMMER,  nWmAr.  s.  (98). 
apUfere..     A  low  word. 

NiKcoMPooPi   nln'kAm-podp. 
f:,,,l,  :i  triHer.   Alo\vuo:-d.  ^ 

Nine,  nine.  a.  One  more  than  eight, 

Ninefold,  nbe'fold.  a.     Nine  times. 

Ninepins,  nine'plnz,  8  A  play  where 
nine  pieces  of  wood  are  set  up  on  the 
px>iindto  be  thrown  down  by  a  bowl. 

Set*  LOGGATS. 

NiNEscoRB,nine'sk6i-e.a.  NmeUmes 
Nineteen,    nbe'ti^n.  a.    Nioe  and 

Nineteenth,  nbie't6emA.  a.  The 
or«V:nal  of  nineteen,  the  ninth  after  the 
te-nh.  •  •.  ^  ■     «        *T 

Ninety,  nine't^.  a.— See  Nicety. 
Nme  limes  ten. 

Ninth,  n\nth.  a.  Next  in  order  to  the 

Ninetieth,  nine't^4M.  a.  (279).  The 

tenth  nine  times  told. 
Ninny,  nin'n^.  s,  A  fool,  a  simpleton. 
Ninnyhammer,    nin'nA-ham-mftr.  s. 
A  simpleton.  ^  . 

To  Nip,  nip.  v.  a.  To  pinch  off  with 
the  nails,  to  bite  with  the  teeth,  to  cut 
off  by  anv  slight  means;  to.  blast,  to  de- 
stroy before  full  growth ;  to  pmch  as 
frostj  to  vex,  to  bite;  to  taunt  aarcasU- 
cally. 
Nip,  nip.  s.  A  pinch  with  the  nails 
or  teeth;  a  small  cut;  a  blast;  a  taunt,  a 
sarcasm.  ^.  .  *. 

Nipper,  nlp'pAr.  s.  (98).     A  saUnst. 

Not  in  use.  . 

Nippers,  nip'pArz.  s.    Small  pincers. 
NiPPiNOLY,  nlp'ping-W.  ad.     With 
bitter  sarcasm.  rr..^     .     -. 

Nipple,  nlp'pl.  s.  (405).     The  teat, 
the  dity;  the  orifice  at  which  any  animal 
liquor  is  separated. 
Nipplewort,  nlp'pl-^&rt.  s.  A  very 

common  weed. 
Nisi-PRius,  ni's^-pn'As.  a.    In  law, 

a  judicial  writ. 
Nit,  nit.  s.     The  egg  of  a  louse. 
NiTENCY,  ni't^n-se.  s.     Lustre,  dear 
briglitness;  endeavour,  spring.     Not  in 

NiTiD,  nit'tld.a.  (544).  Bright,  shin- 
in^:,  lnstro\:s. 

Nitre,  ni't&r.  s.  (416).  Salpetre. 

Nitrous,  nl'triSs^a.  (314).  Impreg- 
nated with  nitre. 

NiTRY,  ni'tr^.  a.    Nitrous. 


NiTTw,  nh'tfe.  a.   Abounding  with  the 

ejrgs  of  lice. 
Niveous,  nlv'^-fts.  a.  (314).  Snowy. 
NizY,  ni'z^.  s.  A  dunce,  a  simpleton. 
No,  n6.  ad.-  The  word  of  refusal ;  the 
word  of  denial.  It  sometimes  strength- 
ens a  following  negative :  No  not. 
No,  n6.  a.   Not  any,  none;  No  one, 

none,  not  any  one. 
To  Nobilitate,  n6-bil1i-tite.  v.  a. 

To  make  noble. 
Nobility,  n6-blll^-t6*  ».  AnUquity 
of  family  joined  with  splendour;  rai»k  or 
dignity  of  several  degrees  conferred  by 
sovereigns  t  the  persons  of  high  rank; 
dignity,  gi-andeur,  greatness. 
Noble;  n6'bl.  a.  (405).- Of  an  ancient 
and  splendid  famUy;  exalted  to  a  rank 
above  commonalty;  greats  worthy,  dlus- 
trious;  exalted,  elevated,  sublime;  mag- 
nificent, stately;  free,  generous,  liberal; 
principal,  capita?;  «,  The  heart  is  one 
of  the  noble  parts.  ^    .   , 

Noble,  nA'bl.  s.  One  of  high  rank ;  a 
coin  rated  at  six  shillings  land  eight 
pence.  ,     x      i^ 

Nobleman,,  ndlil^an.  s.  (88).    One 

who  is  ennobled. 
Nobleness,  nilil-n^s.  s.    Greatness 
worth,  dignity,  magnanimityj  splendour 

of  descent.      *  ^ , .        „ .^_ 

NoBLEss,nA-bl^s'.  8.  Nobihty;  digmtyr 

Kreatncss?  noblemen  collectively. 
Nobly,  nb'bU.  ad.     Of  ancient  an4 
splendidcxtractlon;  greatly,  iIliwtnouri}r 
grandly,  splendidly. 
Nobody,  n6'b6d-d.  s.     No  one,  not 

any  one.  ^   ..  .    : i. 

NocENT,  n&'s^nt.  a.  Guilty,  cnmmalr 

hurtful,  mischievous. 
Nock,  n6k.  s.  A  slit,  a  nick,  a  notch; 

the  fundament     Not  in  u»e. 
NocTiDiAL,  n6k.tid'y41,   or  n6k-tld 

j^al.a.(294)(376).    Compnsmgt 

No  CTIFEROUS,  n6k4if 'fSr^s.  a.  (5 1 8> 
Bringing  night.  »  *  _• 

NocTivAGANT,    n6k-tiv'va-^tot.    t- 
Wandering  in  the  night. 

NocTUARY,  n6k'tshi-4-rA.   «.  (461, 
An  account  of  what  passes  by  night.    ^ 

NoctURn,  n^k'tdrn.  s.    An  office  oi 
devotion  performed  in  the  night  ^ 

Nocturnal,    nok-tfir'nal.    a.    (8S;. 
Nightly. 

Nocturnal,  nok-tir'nal.  s.     An  in- 
strument by  wliich  observations  arc  maa^ 

I     in  the  night. 


NOL 


r03 


NON 


To  Nod,  n6d.  v.  a.  To  decline  the  head 
with  a  quick  motion ;  to  pay  a  slii^ht  bow ; 
a  bend  downwards  with  quick  motion ;  to 
be  drowsy. 

Nod,  n6d.  s.  A  quick  declination  of  the 
head ;  a  quick  declination ;  tbe  motion  of 
the  head  in  drow^nesa ;  a  slight  obei- 
lanse. 

NoDATiON,  nA-d4'shiln.  s.  The  act  of 
making:  knots. 

NoDD&B,  n&d'dflr.  s.  (98).  One  who 
nods. 

Noddle,  n6d'd!.  s.  (405).  A  head,  in 
contempt. 

Noddy,  nod'd*.  s.  A  simpleton,  an 
idiot. 

Nods,  node.  s.  A  knot,  a  knob;  a 
swelling  on  the  bone ;  an  intersection. 

Nodosity,  n6-d6s's6-ti.  s.  Complica- 
tion, knot. 

NoDOus,  ni'dds.  a.  (314).  Knotty,  fiUl 
of  knots. 

Nodule,  D6d'jAle.  s.  (293)  (461).  A 
small  lump. 

NoGOiN,  nSg'gln,  s.  (382).  A  small 
mug. 

NoiANCE,  n6£'Anse.  s.  (88).  Mischief, 
inconvenience.    Not  used. 

Noious,  n6i'ds.  a.  (314).  Hurtful,  mis- 
■  ehievous.    Kot  used. 

Noise,  n6ize.  s.  (299).  Any  kind  of 
sound ;  outcry,  clamour,  boasting  or  im- 
portunate talk;  occasion  of  talk. 

To  Noise,  n^ze.  v.  a.  To  spread  by 
rumour,  or  report. 

NoisaruL,n&ze'f^La  Loud,  clamor- 
ous. 

Nois£LEss,n6^ze^^s.  a.  Silent, without 
sound. 

Noisiness,  n6e'z£-n^s.  s.  Loudness  of 
sound. 

NoisEMAKER,  n^^ze^mi^i^r.  s.  Cla' 
mourer. 

Noisome,  n^^^sdm.  a.  (166).  Noxious, 
mischievous^  unwholesome ;  offensive, 
disgusting. 

NoisoMELY,  n6c'sAm-l^.  ad.  With  a 
fetid  stench,  with  an  intectious  steam. 

NoisoMEKuss,n6^'sCim-nds.  s.  Aptness 
to  disgust,  oflfensivencss. 

Noisr,  nd^zd.  a.  (438).  Sounding 
loud ;  clamoi*ouB,  turbulent. 

Noll,  n6le.  s.  (406).  A  head,  a  noddle. 
Not  u.sed. 

NoLiTiox,  ni-lish'fin*  s.  Unwilling- 
ness. 


bUl;— 611;— p6^dj— -i/^in,  this. 

NoMBLEs,  niim'blz.  s.  (359).  yhe  en- 
trails of  a  deer. 

OC^  This  word  may  be  added  to  the  Cata- 
logue. Principles,  No.  165. 

NoMENCLATOR,  n6m-dn*kli'tdr.  s. 
One  who  calls  things  or  persons  by  their 
proper  names.  .    ^ 

Nomenclature,  n6m-Sn-kl^'t$hiire. 
s.  (461).  The  act  of  naming  ;  a  vocabu- 
lary, a  dictionary. 

Nominal,  n6m'm^-n^l.  a.  (88).  Re- 
ferring to  names  rather  than  to  things. 

Nominally,  n6m'm6-nil-ld.  ad.  By 
name  titulary. 

To  Nominate,  n6m'm^-n4te.  v.  a.  To 
name,  t  >  mention  by  name ;  to  eutitic  ; 
to  set  down,  to  appoint  by  name. 

Nomination,  n6m-m^-n4'sh(^n.  «- 
The  act  of  mentioning  by  name;  tho 
power  of  appointing. 

Nominative,  n6m'm^-nd-tlv.  s.  The 
case  in  Grammar  that  primarily  desig- 
nates the  name  of  any  thing. 

'Xy  This  word,  in  tlie  hurry  of  school  pro- 
nunciation, is  always  heard  in  three  syl- 
lables, as  if  written  Noinnativef  and  thi.i 
pronunciation  has  so  generally  prevailed, 
that  making  the  word  consist  of  four  syl- 
lables, would  be  stiff  and  pedantic. — See 
Clef. 

Nonage,  non'idje.  s.  Minority,  time 
of  life  before  legal  maturity. 

Nonce,  n6nsc.  s.  Purpose,  intent,  de- 
sign.   Obsolete^ 

(I?  This  word  is  stiU  used  hi  familar  con- 
versation, and  should  not  be  entirely  dis- 
carded. Junius  and  Skinner  differ  widely 
in  the  derivation  of  this  word;  but  the 
latter,  with  his  usual  discernment,  in- 
clines to  resolve  it  into  once.-  and  it  is  in 
this  sense  that  it  seems  now  to  b.e  gene- 
rally used. 

No  Nco NFO rm I T Y,  nin-kou-fop'nid-t^ . 
8.  Refusal  of  compliance ;  refusal  to  join 
in  the  establislied  religion. 

Nonconformist,  ndn-kun-fdr'mlst.  s. 
One  who  refuses  to  join  in  tlie  establisli- 
ed worship. 

None,  ni^.  s.  (165).    Not  ono;  not 

any. 

Nonentity,  n6n-^n'td-t^.  s.  Nonex- 
istence ;  a  thing  not  existing. 

Nonexistence,  non-feg-zis'tcnse.  s. 
Nonexistence,  state  of  not  existin^^^ 

Nonjuring,  n6n-ju'rmg.  a.  (410)., 
Belonging  to  thpse  wiio  will  not  swear 
allegiance  to  tlic  Hanovcriaa  family, 


Nod 


Ybi, 


NOS 


per  (559) ^FAtc,  fir,  fill,  fit;— mft,  m^t;*~pJae,  pfej 


ifoHJtriioR,  n6n'ju-ri!lr.  a.  (166).  One 
who  conceiving  James  II.  unjustly  de- 
posed^ refasea  to  sweai*  allegiftnce  to 
those  who  have  succeeded  him. 

NoNNATURAW,  n6n-nat'teh6-rdl2.  b. 
Any  thing  which  is  not  naturally,  but  by 
accident  or  abuse,  the  cause  of  disease. 
Physicians  reckon  these  to  be  six,  viz. 
Air,  diet,  sleep,  exercise,  excretion,  and 
the  passions. 

Nonpareil,  n&n-p^-r^!'.  s.  Excel- 
lence unequalled;  a  kind  of  apple; 
printers'  letter  of  a  small  size,  on  which 
small  Bibles  and  Comnion  Prayers  are 
printed.  .     ^ 

KoNpLus,n6n'pl\is.  8.  Puzzle,  inability 
to  say  or  do  more. 

To  Nonplus,  n6n'pl6s.  v.  a.  To  con* 
found,  to  puzzle. 

NoNREsiDENCE^  nftn-rfis's^-d^nsc^  s. 
Failure  of  residence. 

Nonresident,  n6n-rfe's^-ddnt.  s. 
One  who  neglects  to  live  at  the  proper 
place. 

NoNREsjSTANCE,  n6n-i^-2ls'tin9e.  s. 

The  principle  of  not  opposing  the  king, 
ready  obedience  to  a  superior. 
Nonsense,  n^&n'sSnse.  s.'    Unmeaning 
or    ungrammatical     languag'e;    triiies^ 
things  oi'  no  importance. 

Nonsensical,  n6n«sdn'sd-k^.  a.  Un- 
meaiung,  foolish. 

No  NSENsic  ALNESS,  n6n-sen's£-kdl* 
nds.  8.    Absurdity. 

NoNSOLVENT,  n6n-s6l'vtot.  s.  One  who 
cannot  pfiy  his  debts. 

NoNSOLVTiOK,  n6n«s6-1^^8hto.  s.  Fai- 
lure of  solution. 

NoNSPARiNG,  n6n-spi'ring.  a.  Mer- 
ciless, all-destroying.  Out  of  use. 

To  Nonsuit,  n6n'sAte.  v.  a.  (342). 
To  deprive  of  tlie  benefit  of  a  legal  pro- 
cess &r  some  failure  in  the  manage- 
ment. 

Noodle,  nWdl.  s.  (405).  A  fool,  a 
simpleton. 

NooK)  n(i6k,  8.  (306).  A  comer. 

Noon,  n66n.  s.  (306).  The  middle 
hour  of  the  d^y.  It  is  used  for  midnight 
in  poetry. 

Ilj-  «  Tis  night,  dead  night;  and  weary 

«'  Nature  lies 
«*  So  fast  as  if  she  never  were  to  rise. 
«'  Lean  wolves  forgot  to  howl  at  night's 

"  pale  noon, 
«•  No  waking  d  gs  bark  at  the  silent 

♦^  pioon. 


Nor  bay  the  ghosts  thAt  ^de  wHti 
•*  horror  by, 
**  To  view  the  caverns  where  their 
"  bodies  lie." 

JUe^s  Theodtfsius. 

Noonday,  nddn-dA'.  s.   Mid-day^ 
Noonday,  nddti'dhf.^.   Meridional. 
Nooning,  n66n^ng.  s.  Repose  at  noon. 

A  cant  word. 
Noontide,  n66n'tide.  s.   Mid-day. 
Noontide,  n66n.'tide.  a.    Meridional. 
Noose,  nd6se.  s.  (437^.    A  running 

knot,  which  the  more  it  is  drawn  bind^ 

the  closer. 
To  Noose,  nWzc.  v.  a-  (437).  To  de 

in  a  noose. 
Nope,  nope.  s.  A  kind  of  bird  called  a 

bulfinch  or  nedtail. 

Nor,  n6r.  conjunct.  (64).  A  particle 
marking  the  second  or  subsequent 
branch  of  a  negative  proposition.  Kor 
is  89metimes  used  in  the  first  branch 
for  neither;  as^  I  Nor  Jove  myjftlf.  Nor 
ihee. 

North,  n6rM.  s.  The  point  opposite 
to  the  sun  in  the  meridian ;  the  point  op- 
site  to  tlie  south. 

Northeast,  n6r/A-^^st'.s.  The  point 
between  the  north  and  east. 

Northerly,  n6r'THfir-W,  a.  (88), 
Being  to  wards  the  north. 

Northern,  n6r'TH(km,  a.  (88).  Being 
in  the  nortli. 

Norths  TAR,  ndrth'stkr,  a.   The  poXe* 

stai\ 

Northward,  n6rrA'wird.  (88). 

Northwards,  nAr/AV&rdz. 
Towards  the  north. 

North  v/ est,  n6rr/;-w^st'.  s.  The  point 
between  tlie  north  and  west. 

Northwind,  n6r^AVind.  s.  The 
wind  that  blows  from  the  north.—- Sec 
Wind. 

Nose,  noze.  s.  The  prominence  on 
the  face^  which  is  the  organ  of  scent  and 
the  emunctoiy  of  the  brain ;  scent,  saga- 
city; To  lead  by  the  nose,  to  drag  by 
force,  as  a  b«ar  by  his  ring;  To  lead 
blindly;  To  thrust  one's  none  into  the 
affairs  of  iinotlier,  to  be  a  busy  body ; 
To  put  one's  nose  out  of  joint,  to  put  one 
out  of  tiie  affections  of  another. 

To  Nose,  nize.  v.  a.     To  scent,  to 

smell ;  to  face,  to  oppose. 
To  Nose,  n6ze.  v.  n.    To  look  big,  to 

bluster.    Not  used. 
NosEiitEEDj  n6z<;'bltW.  s-    An  herb* 


^ad. 


NOT 


*os, 


NOT 


bunch  of  flowers. 
NossLEss,    n&ze'Ms.  a.    Wanting  a 

nose. 
NosESMABT,  n&se'sm&rt.  s.  The  herb 

cresses. 
NosLE,  n6z'zl.  B.   The  extremity  of  a 

thing,  as  the  nosle  of  a  pair  of  bellows, 
f^  As  this  word  is  invariably  pronounced 

with  the  o  short.  Dr.  Johnson's  spelling  is 

as  absurd  here  as  in  Codlb,  which  see. 

NosoLooT)  Ii6-z6n6-j^.  s.  Doctrine  of 

diseases. 
No8opoiETicK>    n6-s6-p6^-^t'tik.   a, 

Pit»ducing  diseases. 
Nostril,  nfts'tril.  8.    The  cavity  in 

the  nose. 

Nostrum,  n6s'trilm.  s.  A  medicine 
not  yet  made  public,  but  remaining  in 
soime  single  band. 

Not,  n6t.  ad.  The  particle  of  nega* 
tion  or  refusal ;  it  denotes  cessation  or 
extinction.  No  more. 

Notable,  n&'t&-bl,  or  n&t'4-bL  a.  Re- 
markable, memorable^  observable;  care- 
fiil,  bustling. 

Cjr*  When  this  word  sigpiifies  remarkable, 
it  ought  to  be  pronounced  in  the  first 
manner;  and  uhen  it  means  careful  or 
bustling,  in  the  last.  The  adverb  follows 
the  same  analogy;  nor  ought  this  distinc- 
tion (though  a  blemish  in  language)  to  be 
neglected. — See  fi owl. 

NoTABLENESS,  n6t'td-bl-n£s.  S.  Ap- 
pearance of  business. 

Notably,  ni'td-bW,  or  n6t'd-bW.  ad. 
Memorably,  remarkably;  with  conse- 
quence, with  show  of  importance. 

Notarial,  nA-t&'r*-iU,  a.  Taken  by  a 

noXufy. 

Notary,  nA'tA-r^.  s.  An  officer  whose 
business  it  is  to  take  notes  of  any  thing 
which  may  concern  the  public. 

NoTATiOKj  n6-tA'shto.  s.  The  act  or 
practice  of  recording  any  thing  by  marks, 
as  by  figures  or  ktters;  meaning,  signi- 
fication. 

NoTc  H,  n&tsh,  8.  A  nick,  a  hollow  cut 

in  an-  thing. 

To  Notch,  n6tsh.  v.  a.    To  cut  in 

small  hollows. 
NoTCHWEED,  nAtsh'w^M.  8.  An  herb 

called  or.irh. 
Note, note.  s.  (64).  Mark, token;  no- 
tice,  heed;  reputation,  consequence;  ac- 
count; infoi*niatioti,  intelligence;  tunc; 
foicc;  single  sound  in  musick*;  state  of 


b6Il ;«— Air;->«p6And;— ^Ain,  r&ts. 

being  obserredf  short  hinti  a  short  lett^rj 
a  paper  given  in  confession  of  a  debt» 

-  heaos  of  a  subject;  explanatory  annota- 
tion. 

To  Note,  nite.  v.  a.  To  observe,  to 
remark,  to  heed;  to  attend,  to  set  down; 
to  charge  with  a  crime;  in  mu8ick>  to  set 
down  the  notes  of  a  tune. 

Notebook,  n6te1:)A6k.  s.  A  book  in 
which  notes  and  memoraiidums  are  set 
down. 

Noted,  n6'tM.  part.  a.  Remarkablei 
eminent,  celebrated,  egregious. 

Noter,  n6'tdr.  s.  (98).  He  who  takes 
notice. 

Nothing,  n^k/A'ing.  8.  (165).  Non-en- 
tity;  not  any  thing,  no  particular  thing; 
no  other  thmg;  no  quantity  or  degree; 
no  importance,  no  use  ;  no  possession  or 
fortune;  no  difficulty,  no  trouble;  a  thing 
of  no  proportion;  trifle,  something  of  iv> 
consideration:  To  make  nothing. of,  to 
do  with  ease ;  to  make  no  difllculty  of; 
To  fail  in  an  attempt,  to  do  ineflectually . 

Nothingness,  nA^A^ing-n£a.  8.  Non-«. 
existence;  thing  of  no  value. 

Notice,  n6'tls.  s.  (U2).  Remark, 
heed,  observation,  regard;  information, 
intelligence  given  or  received. 

Notification,  n&-t^-f&-kA'sh6n.  s. 
The  act  of  making  kno^n. 

ToNoTiFY,  ni't^-fi.  V.  a.  (183).  To 
declare,  to  make  known. 

Notion,  n6'shto.  s.  Thought,  repre- 
sentation of  any  thing  formed  by  tho 
mind;  sentiment,  opinion. 

Notional,  n6'8h^-dl.  a.  (88).  Ima- 
ginary^ ideali  dealing  in  ideas,  not  reali- 
ties. 

NoTioNALiTY,  n&-ftht^n*AlOd-t£.  s, 
£mpty,  ungrounded  opinion* 

NoTioNALLY,  n^'shiin-dl-l^.  ad.  In 
idea,  mentally. 

Notoriety,  n6-t6-ri'^-t^.  8.  Publitk 
knowledge,  publick  exposure. 

Notorious,  n6-td'rd-iis.  a.  (314), 
Publickly  known,  evident  to  the  world; 
known  to  disadvantage. 

Notoriously,  n6-t6'r^-ii8-W,  ad, 
Publickly,  evidently. 

Notoriousness,  n6-t6^r^«ds-n^s.  s, 
Publick  fame. 

NoTWHEAT,  n6tVh^e,  s.  A  kind  of 
wheat  unbearded. 

Notwithstanding,  n6t-wU/i-st4nd' 
ing.  conj.  Without  hindrance  or 
destruction  from;  altbough;  nevertheless, 
howe.v«*.. 


y^ou 
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NoTus,  n6't6s.  s.    The  south  wind. 

Novation,  n6-vi'shftn.  s.  The  intro- 
duction of  something  new. 

NovATOR,  nA-vi'tiir.  s.  (166)  (521). 
1* he  introducer  of  something  new. 

Novel,  n6v'vil.  a.  (102).  New,  not 
ancient  j  in  the  civil  law,  appendant  to 
the  code,  and- of  latter  enaction. 

Novel,  n6Vvil.  s.  A  small  tale;  a  law 

annexed  to  the  code. 
'  Novelist,  n6v'v4l-llst.  s.    Innovator, 
assprtor^of  novelty;  a  writer  of  novels. 

Novelty,  n6v'v61-t^.   s.      Newness, 
.    state  of  being  unknown  to  former  times. 
November,  n6-v5m'bAr.  s.    The  ele- 
venth month  of  the  year,  or  the  ninth 

reckoned  from  March. 
NovEKARY,  n6v'^n4-r^.  s.    Number 

of  nine. 
OCj*  I  have  followed  Dr.  Johnson  and  Entick 

in  the  accentuation  of  this  word,  rather 

than  Mr.  Sheridan,  who  preserves  the 

first  vowel  long,  and  places  the  accent  on 

the  second  syllable. 
Novercal,  no-v^r^il.  a.  Having  the 

manner  of  a  step-mother. 
Nought,  niwt.  s.  (319)  (393).    Not 

anything,  nothing;  To  set  at  nought, 

not  to  value,  to  slight. 
Novice,  nov'vis.  s.  (142).     One  not 

acquainted  with  any  thing,  a  fresh  man; 

one  who  has  entered  a  religious  house, 

but  not  yet  taken  the  vow. 

Novitiate,  n6-vish'^-^te.  s.  The  state 
of  a  novice,  the  time  in  which  the  rudi- 
ments are  learned;  the  time  spent  in  a  re- 
ligious house,  by  way  of  trials  before  tlie 
vow  is  taken. 

NoviTY,  n6v'^.t^.  s.  Newness,  no- 
velty. 

Noun,  n6iln.  s.  (312).  The  name  of 
any  thing  in  gi'ammar. 

To  Nourish,  nCiiVish.  v.  a.  (314). 
To  increase  or  support  by  food ;  to  sup- 
port, to  maintain;  to  encourage,  to  fo- 
ment t  to  train,  or  educate  ;  to  promote 
growth  or  strength,  as  food. 

NouRisi!ABLE,*nilr'rish-a-bl.  a.  Sus- 
ceptive of  nourishment. 

NouRi8HER,nAr'rish-ijr.  s.  (98).  The 
person  or  thing  tliat  nomMshes. 

Nourishment, ni\r'rish-mdnt.s.  That 
which  is  given  or  received  in  order  to 
the  support  or  increase  of  growtli  or 
strength,  f<K)d,  sustenance. 

To  NousEL,  n^z'zL  v.  a.  (102).  To 
nurse  up,  corrupted  probably  from  /»«r*/r. 


To  NousEL,  ixWtI.  v.  a.  To  eati3^' 
to  ensnare  as  in  a  noose.  T  hey  nuzzle 
hogs ;  that  is,  they  put  a  ring  in  their 
noses,  to  prevent  their  digging.-^3'<'An*on. 

Now,  n66.  ad.  (40)  (322).  At  this 
time,  at  the  time  present ;  a  little  while 
ag^.  It  is  sometimes  a  particle  of  con- 
nection;  as.  If  this  be  true,  he  is  guilty; 
Now  this  is  true,  therefore  he  is  gfuiky. 
Af^cr  this ;  since  things  are  so,  in  famt> 
liar  speech:  now  and  then,  at  one  time 
and  another,  uncertaiidy. 

Now,  nA^i.  s.  Present  moment. 

Nowadays,  n6t!i'd-d4ze.  ad.  In  the 
present  age. 

Nowhere,  n&Vh4re.  ad.  Not  in 
anyplace. 

Nowise,  nA'wlze.  s.  Not  in  any  mari- 
ner or  degree. 

(Tj*  This  w<{rd,  says  Dr.  Johnson,  is  com- 
monly written  and  spoken,  by  ignorant 
barbarians,  Kawcji. 

Noxious,  n6k'sh6s.  a.  Hurtful,  harm- 
ful, baneful;  guilty,  criminal. 

Noxiousness,  n6k'shAs-nte.  s.  Hurt- 
fulness,  iusalubrit}'. 

Noxiously,  n6k'sh<is-lfc:  ad.  Hurt— 
fully,  perniciously. 

NozLE,  n6z'zl.  s.  (405).  The  nose> 
the  snout,  tlie  end. 

(^  This  word,  by  beinr  written  with  «,  is 
rather  more  correct  wan  notkf  but  botli 
of  them  are  radically    defective.*-See 

CODLE. 

NuBiFERous,  n6-birf8r-iis.  ad.  Bring- 
ing clouds. 

To  NuBiLATE,  nA'bil-4te.  v.  a.  To 
cloud. 

Nubile,  ndl^il.  a.  (140).  Marriage- 
able, fit  for  marriage. 

Nuciferous,  nti-slffi^r-fis.  a.  (518).  , 
Nutbearing. 

Nucleus,  nulcl^-fls.  s.  A  kernel, 
any  thiJig  about  which  matter  is  gather- 
ed or  conglobated. 

Nudation,  niLi-d^'shdn.  s.  The  act 
of  making  bare  or  naked. 

Nudity,  nd'd^-t^,  s.  Naked  parts. 

NuGAciTY,  n^-g4s's^-t^.  s.  FutiUty, 
trifling  talk  or  behaviour. 

NucATioN,  nA-g4'sh6n.  s.  The  act 
or  practice  of  trifling. 

Nugatory,  n^'ga-tfir-e.  a.  (512), 
Trifling,  futile.' 

OC?  For  the  o,  see  Domestick. 

Nuisance,  n^'sanse.  s.  (342).  Sonic* 
thing  noxious  or  oflensive;  in  Law,  sozne^ 
thing  that  incommodes  the  neighbour^ 
hood. 
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To  Null,  nM.  v.  a.   To  annul)  to  an- 

'  tiibiUte. 

IfuLLiBiETY,  nAl-l^-bi'^-t6.  s.  The 
state  of  beings  nowhere. 

To  Nullify,  n^m-fi.  v.  a.  (183).  To 
annul,  to  make  void. 

Nullity,  n^Hd-t^.  s.    Want  of  force 
or  efficacy  j  want  of  existence. 
'  Numb,  nilm.  a.  (347).    Torpid,  chill, 
motionless ;  producing  chilnessj  benumb- 
injif. 

To  Numb,  ntoi*  v.  a.  To  make  torpid, 
to  deaden,  to  stupifv. 

NuMBEDNEss,  nfim'W-n^s.  »*  (365). 
Interruption  of  sensation. 

To  Number,  n^m'bir.  v.  a.  (98).  To 
count,  to  tell,  to  reckon  how  many;  to 
reckon  as  one  of  the  same  kind. 

>fuMB£R,  ndm'b^r.  s.  The  species  of 
quantity  by  which  it  is  computed  bow 
many ;  any  particular  a^greg-ate  of  units, 
as  Even  or  Odd ;  many  more  than  one  ; 
multitude  that  may  be  counted  j  compa- 
rative multitude ;  aggregated  multitude ; 
harmony  ;  verses,  poetrj';  in  the  noun  it 
is  the  variation  or  change  of  termination 
to  signify  a  Number  more  than  one. 

Lumberer,  n^im^i&r-^ir.  s.  He  who 
numbers. 

Xl^MBERLESS,  ndm1>i^r-I^.  a.  Innu- 
merable, more  than  can  be  reckoned. 

NuMBLEs,  nfim1)lz.  s.  (359),  The  en- 
trails of  a  deer. 

Numbness,  nflm'nfe.  s.(347).  Torpor, 
deadness,  stupefaction. 

Numerable,  nii'm^r-1-bI.  a.  (405). 
Capable  to  be  numbered. 

Numeral,  nij'm$r-5J.  a.  (38).  Relating 
flto  number,  consisting  of  number. 

Numerally,  nu'mdr-41-1^.  ad.  Ac- 
cording to  number. 

NuMERARY,  nA'mdr4-rd.  a.  (512). 
Any  tlung  belonging  to  a  certain  num- 
ber. 

Numeration,  nfi-tn^r-i'shfin.  s.  The 
art  of  numbering;  the  rule  ofaiithmetlck 
wjiich  teaches  tne  notation  of  numbers, 
and  methodof  reading  numbers  regularly 
noted. 

Numerator,  ni'm^r-i-tftr.'  s.  (521). 
He  that  numbers ;  that  number  which 
serves  as  the  common  measure  to  others. 

Numerical,  nii-indr'rlk4l.  a.  (509). 
Numeral,  denoting  number ;  the  same 
not  only  in  kind  or  species,  but  number. 

Numerically,  nd-tn^r'rlk-il-^.  ad. 
Respecting  sameness  in  mnnber. 
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NuMERisT,  nd'm^r-rlst.  s.  One  that 
deals  in  numbers. 

NuMERosiTY,  nft-nd^r-r&s's^-t*.  s. 
Number,  the  state  of  being  numerous ; 
harmony,  numerous  flow. 

Numerous,  nii'm^-rAs.  a.  (314). 
Containing  many,  consi-sting  of  many, 
not  few  ;  harmonious,  consisting  of  parts 
rightly  numbered ;   melodious,  musical. 

NuMERousNESs,  nA'm^r-riis-nfis.  s. 
The  quality  of  being  numerous ;  harmo- 
ny, musicalness. 

Nummary,  ni&m'm4-r^.  a.  Relating  to 
money. 

Numskull,  ndm'sktlll*  s.  A  dunce,  a 
dolt,  a  blockhead;  tlie  head,  in  bur- 
lesque. 

Numskulled,  nflm'sk^d'd.  a.  (362). 
Dull,  stupid,  doltish. 

Nun,  ndn.  s.  A  woman  dedicated  to 
the  severer  duties  of  religion,  secluded 
in  a  cloister  from  the  world. 

NtJvciATURE,  nilb^shi*a-tAre.  s.  The 
office  of  a  nuncio. 

NuKCio,  ndn'sh6-6.  s.  (357).  A  mes- 
senger, one  that  brings  tidings ;  a  kind 
of  spiritual  envoy  from  the  Pope. 

NuNCHioN  niin'tshftn.  8.    A  piece  of 

victuals  eaten  between  meals. 
(X!?*  I  cannot  find  a  better  derivation  of  this 

word  than  noon^c/uon,  or  something  taken 

at  noon  before  the  regular  meal  of  din* 

ner. 

Nuncupative,  nfin-ki'pi-tfv. 

NuNcupAT0Ry,ndn-kiLi'pi-t4r-re.  >  a. 
(512). 

Publickly  or  solemnly  declaratory,  ver- 
bally pronounced. 

OC?  Dr.  Johnson  and  Mr.  Barclay  have  very 
improperlv  accented  these  two  words 
upon  the  tJiird  syllable ;  W,  Johnston  and 
Bailey  on  the  first »  but  Dr.  Ash,  Entick, 
and  Mr.  Sheridan,  more  correctly,  in  my 
opinion,  on  the  second. 

Nunnery,  nAn'ndr-r*.  s.  (554)»  A 
house  of  nuns,  of  women  dedicated  to  the 
severer  duties  of  religion. 

NuPTiAL,iitip'shdl.a.(88).  Pertaining 
to  marriage. 

Nuptials,  n^ip^shilz.  s.     Marriage. 

Nurse,  nArsc.  s.  A  womaa  that  has 
the  care  of  another^s  child ;  a  woman 
that  has  tlic  care  of  a  sick  person  ;  one 
who  breeds,  educates,  or  protects;  an 
old  woman  in  contempt;  the  state  of  be^ 
ing  nursed. 
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^y  (559).— F4te,  fat,  fill 

To  NtTRSEt  nArse.  v.  a.  To  bring  up 
a  cliild,  not  one's  own;  to  bring  up  ^ny 
thing  young;  to  feed,  to  keep,  to  main- 
tain; to  tend  Uie  sick,  to  pamper,  to  fo- 

•  ment,  to  encourage. 

NuRSER,  niir'siir.  s.  (98).  One  that 
nurses^  a  promoter,  a  fomcnter. 

NcBSEBY,  wir'sAr-r6.  s.  (554).  The 
act  or  office  of  nursing  j  that  wliich  is  the 
object  of  a  nurse's  care  ;  a  plantation  of 
young  trees  to  be  transplanted  to  other 
rround ;  place  whqre  young  children  are 
nursied  and  brought  up;  the  place  or 
state  where  any  thing  is  fostered  or 
brought  up. 

Nursling,  nursling,  s.  (410).  One 
nursed  up ;  a  fondling.  *   «     j 

Nurture,  nAr'tshure.  s.  (461).  Food, 
diet ;  education,  institution. 

To  Nurture,  ntir'uhure.  v.  a.  To 
educate,  to  train,  to  bring  up;  To  nur- 
ture up,  to  bring  by  care  and  food  to  ma- 
turity. .      _ 

To  NusTLE,  niisVl.  v.  a.  (472).  To 
fondle,  to  cherish. 

NuT,iifit.s.  The  fruit  of  certain  trees, 
it  consists  of  a  kernel  corered  by  a  hard 
shell;  a  small  body  with  teeth,  which 
correspond  with  the  teeth  of  wheels. 

NuTBRowH,  niitTjrddii.  a.  Brown  like 
a  nut  kept  long. 

Nutcrackers,  nAt'krAk-Wrz.  s.  An 
instrument  used  to  break  nuts. 

Nutgall,  n(fct'gil.  s.  Excrescence  of 
an  oak. 
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Nuthatch,  n&t'hitsh.      *1 
Nut  jobber,  nfit'j&b-biir.   V  s.  Abird- 
NuTPECKER,  nAt'p^-kAr.  J 
Nuthook,  not'hd^k.  s.  A  stick  with  fi 

hook  at  the  end. 
Nutmeg,  ntkt'm^.  s.    The  musked 
,  nut,  a  kind  of  spice  imported  from  the 

East  Indies. 
Nutshell,  mit'shdl.    8.    The   hard 

substance  that  incloses  the  kernel  of  the 

nut. 
Nuttree,  nftt'trAA.  s.    The  tree  that 

beara  nuts,  a  hazle. 
NuTRiFiCATiow,  nA-tT^-ft-kd'shAn.  $. 

I      Manner  of  feeding  or  being  fed. 
Nutriment,  ni'trfi-mdnt.  s.    Food» 
aliment 

NuTRiMENTAL,  n4-tr^-m*n'tAl.  a- 
(88).  Having  the  qualitira  of  food. 

Nutrition,  nii-trlsh'dn.  a.  The  act  or 
quality  of  nourishing. 

Nutritious,  nii-trish'iis.  a.  (314). 
Having  the  quality  of  nourishing. 

Nutritive,  nu'tr^-tiv.  a.  (158).  Nou- 
rishing, nutrimental. 

NuTRiTURE,  nii'tr^-tirc.  s.  The  pow- 
er of  nourishing. 

To  Nuzzle,  naz'zl.  v.  a.  (405).  To 
nurse,  to  foster ;  to  go  with  the  nose  down 
Uke  a  hog. 

Nyctalops,  nik't4-l6p8.  s.  One  that 
is  purblind,  one  who  sees  best  in  the  night. 

Nymph,  nimt  s.  (413).  A  goddess  of 
the  woods,  meadows,  or  waters;  a  coun- 
try gu*l ;  in  poetry,  a  lady. 


O. 


0     4.  (161).  O  is  used  as  an  inter- 
J  jection  of  w^ishing  or  exclamation. 

O  is  used  by  Shakespeare  for  a  circle  or 

oval,  as.  Within  this  woodden  O. 
Oaf,  6fe,  s.  (295).    A  changeling,  a 

foolish  child  left  by  the  fairies;  a  dolt,  a 

blockhead,  an  idiot. 
Oafish,   6fe1sh,    a.     Stupid,    dull, 

doltish. 
Oafishness,  6fe'lsh-n6s.  s.  Stupidity, 

dullness. 
Oak,  6ke.  s.  (295).    A  well  known 

tree;  the  wood  of  the  tree# 


Oarapfle,  6ke'llp-pl.  s.  A  kind  of 
spungy  cxcpesoence  on  the  oak. 

Oaken,  6Vn.  a.  (103).  Made  of  oak, 
gathered  from  oak. 

OAKENPiN,AVn-phi.  s.   An  apple* 

Oakum,  ilcAm.  s.  Cords  untwisted 
and  reduced  to  hemp. 

Oar,  6re.  s.  (295).  A  long  pole  with 
a  broad  end,  by  which  vessels  are  dri- 
ven in  the  water. 

To  Oar,  6re.  v.  n.    To  mw. 

To  O  ARf  6re.  y.  a.  To  impel  by  rowing^ 
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JOakt,  6'r6.  a.  Having  the  form  or 
use  of  oars. 

Oatcake,  &te'k4ke.  s.  (395).  Cake 
made  of  the  meal  of  oats. 

Oaten,  6Vn.  a.  (103).  Made  of 
oats,  bearing  oats. 

Oath,  6M.  s.  (295).  An  afTirmation, 
negation  or  promise,  corroborated  by  tlie 
attestation  of  the  Divine  Being. 

OATHBREAKiNG,6M'br4-klng.  s.  Per- 
jury, the  violation  of  an  oath. 

Oatvalt,  6te'mMt.  a.  Malt  made  of 
oats. 

Oatmeal,  &t'm^le,  or  6te'm^lc.  s 
(295).  Flower  made  by  grinding  oats. 

Oats,  6te8.  s.  A  grain  with  which 
horses  are  fed. 

Oatthistle,  6te'Mls-sl.  s.  An  herb. 

Obambulation,  ob-^m-bii-li'shAn.  s. 
The  act  of  walking  about. 

To  Obduce,  6b-duse'.  v.  a.  To  draw 
over  as  a  covering. 

Obductiow,  6b-diik'8h^n.  s.  The  act 
of  covering,  or  laying  a  cover. 

Obduracy,  6b'ju-ri-s^,  or  6b-dii'ri- 
s6.  s.  (293)(294).  Inflexible  wick- 
edness, impenitence,  hardness  of  heart. 

CC?"  W.  J<?hn8ton  and  Entick  are  the  only 
orthoepists  who  adopt  the  first  mode  of 
accenting  this  word;  while  Dr.  Johnson, 
Dr.  Ash,  Mr.  Sliendan,  Dr.  Kenrick, 
Buchanan,  Perry,  and  Barclay,  adopt  the 
last  Mr.  Scott  adopts  both,  but  seems  to 
pive  the  latter  the  preference  by  placing 
It  first.  The  accentuation  of  this  word 
must  be  determined  by  that  oi  obdurate, 
i^om  which  it  is  derived.  It  seems,  how- 
ever, to  follow  the  example  of  accuracy, 
procuracy,  &c.  in  throwing  the  accent  on 
the  first  syllable.  As  there  are  some 
terminations  which  seem  to  attract  the 
accent  to  the  latter  syllables,  as  ator,  end, 
&C.  as  spectator,  observator,  &c.  compre- 
hend, apprehend,  &c.  so  there  are  others 
that  seem  to  repel  it  to  the  beginning  of 
the  word,  as  ary,  aey,  &c.  as  efficacy,  op- 
timacy,  contumacy,  &c.  salutary,  tributary, 
adversary,  he  The  word  in  question 
»eems  to  be  of  the  latter  class,  andthere- 
fore  more  analogically  pronounced  with 
t^ie  accent  on  the  first  than  on  the  second 
syllable.     See  Obdurate. 

Obdurate,  ob'jii-rite,  or  6b-di'rite. 
a.  (91)  (293)  (294)  (503).  Hard  of  heart, 
inflexibly  obstinate  in  ill,  hardened;  firm, 
stubborn;  harsh,  rugged. 

^  This  word  is  pronounced  with  the  ac- 
cent on  the  second  syllable  by  Dr.  John- 
son, MrSherrdan^  Dr. Kcnrrckj Dr. Asb, 
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Mr.  Nares,  Mr.  Elphinston,  Mr.  Barclays 
Buchanan,  and  Mr.  Pen^y ;  and  on  ..  e 
first  by  Bailey,  Entick,  and  W.Johnston, 
Mr.  Scott  accents  it  either  on  the  first  or 
second,  but  seems  to  give  the  prcferenrs* 
to  the  latter.  The  poets  arc  decidedly 
in  favour  of  the  pentiltimate  accent;  and 
when  the  usage  of  poetry  does  not  con- 
tradict any  plain  analogy  of  prosaic  pro- 
nunciation, it  certainly  has  a  respectaUlft- 
authority.  But  the  verb  to  ituiurute  is  a 
word  of  exactly  the  same  form,  and  hi» 
the  same  derivation;  and  yet  Dr.  Johnson, 
Mr.  Slieridan,  Dr.  Kenrick,  Mr.  Scott^ 
W.  Johnston,  Barclay,  and  Entick,  place 
the  accent  on  the  first  syllable :  and  my 
obser\'ation  tails  me  if*  there  is  not  n 
strong  propensity  in  custom  to  place  the 
accent  on  the  first  syllable  of  the  word 
in  question.  This  propensity,  as  there  is 
a  plain  analogy  in  favour  of  it,  ouglit,  in 
my  opinion,  to  be  indulj^ed.  To  indurate 
is  a  verb  derived  from  the  Latin  induro, 
forming  its  participle  in  atus;  and  words 
of  this  kind  are  generally  anglicised  by 
the  termination  ate,  and  have  the  accent 
at  least  as  high  as  the  antepenultimate ; 
thus  from  depuro,  propago,  desoio,  &.c.  are 
formed  to  depurate,  to  propagate,  to  deso* 
late,  &c.;  and,  without  recurring  to  thot 
Latin,  induratus,we  form  the  regular  par- 
ticiple indurated,  from  the  vero  to  indu- 
rate. But  though  tlierc  is  the  Latin  verb 
obduro,  we  have  not  fonncd  an  English 
verb  fj-om  it  in  ate  as  in  the  former  case, 
but  derive  the  adjective  obdurate  from 
the  Latin  participial  adjective  obduratu^' 
and  no  analogy  can  be  more  uniform  than 
that  of  removing  the  accent  two  syllables 
higher  than  in  the  original :  thus  desper^ 
ate,  profligate,  and  defecate,  have  the  ac- 
cent on  the  first  syllable :  and  desperatus^ 
proJUgatus,  defacatut,QnX\i^  third.  Agree- 
ably, thei-efore,  to  every  analogy  of  de- 
rivation, obdurate  ought  to  have  tlie  ac- 
cent on  the  first  syllable ;  and  as  poeta 
have  adopted  the  other  accentuation, w» 
must,  as  in  medicinal,  and  some  other 
words,  admit  of  a  poetical  and  prosaio 
pronunciation,  ratlier  than  cross  so  clear 
an  analogy  in  favour  of  poetry,  which  \» 
so  frequently  at  variance  with  prose,  and 
sometimes  with  itself — See  Acaoehy 
and  Incomparabt.e. 

Obdurately,  6b'jA-r4t-ld.  ad.  StuV 
bornly,  inflexibly. 

Obdurat£N£ss,      ftb'jfi-rllt-n^s.      g. 
Stubbornness^  inflexibility,  impenitence. 

ObdCration,  6b-jA-ri'shfin.  s.  Hard- 
ness of  heart 

Obdured,  6b-d6r'd'.  a.  (959).   HaxH- 
encd,  inHexible. 
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Obedience,  6-Wj^-dnsc.  s.  (293) 
{376).  Obsequiousness,  submission  to 
authority. 

(Ct  The  o'wbich  forms  the  first  syllable  of 
this  word,  though  not  under  the  accent, 
may  occasionally  be  pronounced  as  long 
ind  open  as  tlie  o  in  oval,  over,  &c.  (see 
Efface);  and  though  in  rapid  pronun- 
ciation it  admits  oi  a  short  obscure 
sound,  common  to  some  ofthe  other  vow- 
els when  unaccented,  yet  its  radical 
sound,  or  that  which  it  acquires  on  the 
leastdistinctness  or  solemnity  ,isundoubt- 
cdly  the  long  open  o  beforementioned. 
Thus  in  that  fugitive  pronunciation 
which  has  no  existence  but  in  the  ear, 
and  can  hardly  be  expressed  to  the  eye 

'  hy  a  correspondent  sound,  we  perceive 
very  little  difference  in  the  sound  of  the 
initial  vowels  of  abound,  upbraid,  and  obe- 
dience; vet  the  moment  we  dwell  with 
the  least  distinctness  on  these  letters,  the 
a  in  abowul  verges  to  Uie  a  in  Father;  the 
U  has  the  short  sound  we  hear  on  Uie 
preposition  up;  and  the  o  in  obedience  be- 
comes open,  as  the  first  sound  of  that 
letter  in  the  alphabet.  The  same  may 
be  obsen-ed  of  the  o  in  opaque,  obinion, 
and  every  Initial  o  ending  a  syllable  im- 
mediately before  the  accent..— See  Prin- 
ciples, No.  98. 

Obedient,  6-b6  j^-^nt.  a.  Submissive 
to  authority,  compliant  with  command 
or  prohibition,  obsequious. 

Obediential,  o-b^-j^-^n'shil.  a.  Ac- 
cording to  the  rule  of  obedience. 

OBEDiEWTLY,6-b6'j6-^nt-l^.ad.  With 
obedience. 

Obeisance,  6-bi'sanse.  s.  (250).  A 
bow,  a  courtesy,  an  act  of  reverence. 

03*  ^  rtiust  retract  my  former  pronuncia- 
tion of  this  word  which  made  the  diph- 
thong ei  like  e\n  obedience,  and  adopt  the 
sound  of  a  as  in  the  ey  of  obey.  ^  For  the 
former  sound  we  have  Mr.  Sheridan,  Dr. 

'  Kenrick,  and  Mr.  Perrj-;  and  for  the  lat- 
ter, Mr.  Nares,.  Mr.  Elphinston,  Mr. 
Scott,  and  W.  Johnston.  But  if  the  au- 
thorities  for  this  pronunciation  were  less 
-weighty  than  they  are,  analogy  would  be 
clearly  oti  the  side  I  have  adopted,  as  ci, 
'  when  midcr  tlie  accent,  is  niuch  nwre 
frequently  pronounced  like  ey  in  obey  than 
like  ey  in  key :  the  latter  word  and  ley  be- 
ing the  ovXy  exceptions  to  the  g-eneral 
rule  of  p'onoimcing  ey  when  accented ; 
and  these  letters  we  know  are  perfectly 
.  equivalent  to  ei  (296^* 

Obelisk,  6b'e-l!sk.  s.  A  magnificent 
high  piece  of  marble,   or  stone,  having 

.  .  usually  four,  faces,  and  lessening  up- 
watrds  by  degrees. 


8.  Morbid 


OBEquiTATioi*,  6b-ik-kwd-t4'sh4n.  s. 

The  act  of  riding  about 

Oberration,  6b-dr-r4'shAn.  s.    The 

act  of  wandering  about. 

Obese,  6-b^se'.  a.  Fat,  loaden  with 
flesh. 

O BASENESS,  6-b^se'nds. 

Obesity,  6-b^'s^-ti&. 
fatness. 

To  Obey,  6.bii'.  v.  a.  To  pay:  sub- 
mission to,  to  comply  with,  from  rever- 
ence to  authority. 

Object,  6b'j^kt.  s.  (492.)  Thatabout 
which  any  power  or  faculty  is  employed ; 
something  presented  to  tlie  senses  to 
raise  any  aftcction  or  emotion  in  the 
mind. 

To  Object,  ob^a&t^  v.  a.  To  op- 
pose, to  present  in  opposition  ?  to  propose 
as  a  charge  cHminal,  or  a  reason  adverse. 

Obj-ection,  6b-jdk'sh«in.  s.  The  act 
of  presenting  any  tliinir  in  opposition ; 
adverse  ar^iment ;  fault  found. 

Objective,  6b-j^k'tlv.  a-  Belonging 
to  the  object,  contained  in  the  object; 
made  an  object;  proposed  as  an  object 

Objectively,  fib-jek'tiv-lfi.  ad.  In 
manner  of  an  object 

Objectiveness,  6b-j^k'tiv-n&.  s. 
The  state  of  being  an  object. 

Objector,  6b-j6k't{ir.  s.  (166).  One 
who  offers  objections. 

Obit,  oIdU.  s.     Funeral  obsequies. 

To  Objurgate,  6b-jAr'gite.  v.  a.  To 
chide,  to  reprove. 

Objurgation,  6b-jiir-gi'sh(in.  s.  Re- 
proof, reprehension. 

Objurgatory,  6b-jdr-g4'tfir-r*.  a. 
Reprehensory,  chiding. 

Xj*  For  the  last  o,  see  Domestici:;  and 
for  the  accent,  No.  512. 

Oblate,  6b-lite'.  a.  Flatted  at  the 
poles.    Used  of  a  spheroid. 

Oblation,  6b-li'shto.  s.  An  offer- 
ing, a  sacrifice. 

Oblectation,  6b-l^k-t4'shfin.  s.  De- 
hght,  pleasure. 

To  Obligate,  6b1^-g4te.  v.  a.    To 

bind  by  contractor  duty. 

Obligahon,  6b-16-g4'shAn.  s.  The 
binding  power  of  any  oath,  vow,  duty,  oc 
contract  ?  an  act  which  binds  any  man  t» 
some  pepformance;  favour  by  which  one 
is  bound  to  gratitude- 

Obligatory,  ob'ie-..;4-t6r-^.  (512). 
Imposing  an  obligation,  binding,cocipia 
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ToOBLioB,  5 S'iti;'. h'' To 

bind,  to  impose  obligation,  to  compel  to 
sometliinjr;  to  lay  obligations  of  prrati- 
tudQ;  to  please,  to  gratify.— See  Princi- 
ples, No.  111. 

Obligee,  6b-16-j^i'.  s.  The  person 
who  binds  another  by  a  legal  op  written 
contract. 

Obligement,  6-blidje'm6nt,  or  6- 
bl^ddje'm^nt.  s.  Obligation. 

Obligeh,  6-bli'jar,  or  6-bl^i'jdr.  a. 
He  who  oblipfes. 

Obliging,  &-bli'jing,  or  A-bl^i'jlng. 
Part.  a.  Civil,  compUisant,  respectful, 
enfraging. 

Obligingly,  6-bll'jing-Ji,  or  6-blc^' 
jlng-]^.  ad.  Complacently. 

Obligingness,  6-bli'jlng-n^s,  or  6- 
bl^i'jing-n^s.  8.  Complaisance. 

Obligor,  ftb-li-g^r'.  s.  He  who  binds 
himself  by  contract. 

Obliquatiok,  6b-li-kwd'shftn.  s.  De- 
clinntion  from  perpendicularity,  obliqui- 
ty- 

Oblique,  6b-like'. a.  ( 1 58)  (415).  Not 
direct, not  perpendicular,  not  parallel;  not 
direct,  used  of  sense;  in  grammar,  any 
case  in  nouns  except  the  nominative. 

OBLiqvELT,  6b-Uke'l^.  ad.  Not  di- 
rectly, not  perpendicularly;  not  in  the  im- 
mediate or  direct  meaning. 

Obliqueness,  6b«Ilke'nds, 

Obliquity,  6b4ik'w^-td. 

viation  from  pliysicil  rectitude,  deviation 
from  parallelism  or  perpendicularity;  de- 
viation from  moral  rectitude. 

To  Obliterate,  6b-Iit't^rHrAte.  v.  a. 
To  efface  any  thing  written;  to  wear  out, 
to  destroy,  to  ciTace. 

Obliteration,  6b-llt-t^r-rA'shiin.  s. 
Effacement,  extinction. 

Oblivion,  6-bllv'vd-An.  s.  (113).  For- 
getfulness,  cessation  of  remembrance ; 
amnesty,  general  pardon  of  crimes  in  a 
state. 

Oblivious^  6-bliv'vi-As.  a.  Causing 

forgetftdness. 

Oblong,  ob'long.  a.  Longer  tlian 
broad. 

Obloxgly,  6b16ng-l£.  ad.  In  an  ob* 
long  direction- 

Oblong  NESS,  6b'l&ng-^^,  s.  The 
atatc  of  being  oblonjr- 

Obloquy,  6b'l6-kw^.  s.  (345).  Cen- 
sorious speech,  blame^  ilsnder;  c^ae  of 
reproach,  di.sgracc-. 


s.    De- 


bWl ;— ^il  ;-«-p6^d ;— /^in,  th  is. 

Obmutescence,  6b-mu-t^s'8tos€.  $. 
(510).  Los>of  speccTi. 

Obnoxious,  ob-n&k'shAs.  a.  Subject ; 
hable  to  punishment;  liable,  exposed 

Obnoxiousness,  6b-n6k'shi^s-nSs.  «. 
Subjection,  liableness  to  punisliment 

Obnoxiously,  6b-n6k'shi!is-l^.  ad.  In 
a  state  of  subjection,  in  the  state  of  one 
liable  to  punishment 

To  Obnubilate,  ftb-n^^b^-lite.  v.  a. 
To  cloud,  to  obscure. 

Obole,  6b'6le,  s.  (543)  (544).  In  phar- 
macy, twelve  grains. 

Obreption,  6b-r^p^sh0n.  s.  The  act 
of  creeping  on. 

Obscene,  6b-s^^n'.  a.  Immodest,  not 
agreeable  to  chastity  of  mind;  ofiensive, 
disgusting;  inauspicious,  ill-omened. 

Obscenely,  6b-s^^n'l^.  ad.  In  an  im- 
pure and  unchaste  manner. 

Obsc  eneness,  6b-s^^n'n^s.  >     /  r  i  n 

Obscenity,  fib-s^n'nd-t^.  5  *•  V^  m;. 
Impurity  of  thought  or  language,  unchas^ 
tity,  lewdness. 

Obscuration,  6b-sk&-r&'shdn.  s.  Th^ 
act  of  darkening;  a  state  of  being  dark- 
ened. 

Obscure,  6b-sk{u'e^  a.  Dai^k,  unen- 
lightened, gloomy,  hindering  sight;  liv- 
ing in  the  dai-k;  abstruse;  difficult;  not 
noted. 

To  Obscure,  6b-ski'ire'.  v.  a.  Todark- 
en,  to  make  dark;  to  make  less  vi.^ible;  to 
make  less  intelligible;  to  make  less  glo- 
rious, beautiful,  or  illustrious. 

Obscurely,  6b-skilre'l^.  ad.  Not 
brightly,  not  luminously;  out  of  sight, 

•  privately;  not  clearly,  not  plainly. 

Obscureness,  6b-skure'n^s.       > 

Obscurity,  6b-skii'ri-t6.  J     ^ 

Darkness,  wantofhght;  unnoticed  state, 
privacy;  darkness  of  meaning. 

Obsecration,  6b-s£-kr4'shdn.  s.  In- 
treatv,  supplication. 

Obsequies,  6b's^-kwlz.  s.  (283).  Fu- 
neral  rites,  ftineral  solemnities.  It  is  found 
in  the  singular,  but  not  much  used. 

Obsequious,  6b-sA'kwd-ils.  a.  Obedi- 
ent, compliant,  not  resisting;  in  Shake- 
speare, funereal. 

Obsequiously,  6b-si'kw^-As-l^.  ad. 
ObccLiently,  with  compliancet  in  Shake- 
speare it  signifies,  with  funeral  rites. 

Obsequiousness,  6b-sd'kw6-i!i8-n^3.  s. 

Obedience,  compliance. 

Observable,  &b-2dr'Y4-bl.a.  RcmwkK 

ablcj  cminenj. 
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Observably,  65-2^1^ vi-blfe.  ad.  In  a 
manner  worthy  of  note. 

Observance,  6b-z^r'vdnsc.  s.  Re- 
spect, ceremonial  reverence;  religious 
rite;  attentive  practice;  rule  of  practice; 
observation,  attention;  obedient  regard. 

Observant,  ftb-z^r'vdnt.  a.  Atten- 
tive, diligent,  watchful;  respectfully  at- 
tentive; meanly  dutiful,  submissive. 

Observation,  6b-z^r-vi'shfin.  s.  The 
act  of  observinj^,  noting,  or  remarking; 
notion  gained  by  observing,  note, remark. 

Cbservator,  6b-zdr-v4'tftr.  s.  (166). 

(521).  One  that  ()bser\es,  a  remai'ker. 
Observatory,  6b-zerVd-t«ir-r6.  s.  A 
pla^-e  built  for  astronomical  observation. 
QC/*  For  the  accent  of  this  word,  see  Prin- 
ciples, No.  512. 
To  Observe,  6b-z^rv'.  v.  a.  To  watch, 
to  regard  attentively;  to  find  by  atten- 
tion, to  note;  to  regard  or  keep  religious- 
ly; to  obey,  to  fi>llow. 
To  Observe,  6b-z^rv'.  v.  n.  To  be  at- 
tentive; to  make  a  remark. 
Observer,  6b-z^rv'tlr.  s.    One  who 
looks  vigilantly  on  persons  and  things; 
one  wlio  looks  on,  tl)e  beholder;  one  who 
keeps  any  law  or  custom  or  practice. 
Observingly,  6b-zir'ving-l^.  ad.  At- 
tentively, carefully. 
Obsession,  6b-s^sh'fin.  s.  The  act  of 

besieging. 
Obsidional,  6b-sid'^-^-il,  orob-sid' 
j^-iin-ai.  a.  (293).  Belonging  to  a 
siege. 
Obsolete,  6b's6-l^te.  a.  Worn  out  of 

lise,  disused,  unfashionable. 
Obsoleteness,      6b'«6-16te-nds.      s. 
State  of  being  worn  out  of  use,  unfashion- 
ableness. 
Obstacle,  6b'sti-kl.  s.  (405).  Some- 
thing opposed,  hindrancei  obstruction. 
Obstetric  ATipN,6b-st5t-tr^-ki'shAn. 

s.  The  office  of  a  midwife. 
Obstetric  K,  6b-stdt'trik.   a.   (509). 
Midwifish,  befitting  a  midwife,  doing  the 
midwife's  office. 
Obstinacy,  6b'st6-ni-s^.  s.  Stubborn- 
ness, contumacy,  persistency. 
Obstinate,  6b'std*-nite.  a.  (91).  Stub- 
born, contumacious,  fixed  in  resolution. 

OBSTiNATELY,6b'st^-nite-l^.  ad.  Stub- 
bornly, inttc-xibly.  ' 
Obstinateness,  6b'st6-ndte-nts.    s. 

I^ubboi-nncse. 


Obstipation,  6b-st^-pa'shfin.  s*  The 
act  of  stopping  up  any  passage. 

Obstreperous,  6b-strip'pfir-Qs.  a. 
Loud,  clamorous,  turbulent 

OBSTREPERousLY,6b-strdp'p^r-rias-ld. 
ad.  Loudly,  clamorously. 

OBSTREPEROUSNESS,6b-Strdl>'p^r-TClS- 

nds.  s.  Loudness,  clamour,  noise. 

Obstriction,  6b-strlk'shdn.  a.  Obli- 
gation, bond. 

To  Obstruct,  6b-stri!ikt'.  v.  a.  To 
hinder,  to  be  in  the  way  of,  to  block  up, 
to  bar;  to  oppose,  to  retard. 

Obstructer,  &b-strfikt^ir.  s.  (98). 
One  tliat  hinders  or  opposes. 

Obstruction,  6b-strflk'ih6n.».  Hin- 
drance, difficulty;  obstacle,  impediment, 
confinement4  in  physick,  the  blocking  up 
of  any  canal  in  the  human  body,  so  as  to 
prevent  the  flowing  of  any  fluid  through 
It. 

Obstructive,  6b-striiik'tiv.  a.  Hin- 
dering, causing  impcdiment- 

Obstructive,  6b-str(ik'tiY.  s.  Impe- 
diment, obstacle. 

Obstruent,  6b'strii-^nt.  a-  Hinder'* 
ing,  blocking  up. 

OBSTUPEFACTION,&b-St4-pd-fik'shdn. 

s.  A  stoppage  of  the  exercise  of  the  men- 
tal powers. 

Obstupefactive,  &b^tA-pW4k'tiv. 
a.  (512).  Obstructing  the  mental  powers. 

To  Obtain,  6b-t4ne'.  v.  a.  (202).  To 
gain,  to  acquire,  to  procure ;  to  gain  by 
concession. 

To  Obtain,  6b-t4ne'.  v.  n.  To  con- 
tinue in  use;  to  be  established;  to  prevail, 
to  succeed. 

Obtainable,  6b-t^e'a-bl.  a.  To  be 
procured. 

Obtainer,  6b-ti'nfir.  s.  (98).  He  who 
obtains. 

To  Obtemperate,  6b-t^m'p^r-4ie. 
V.  a.  To  obey. 

To  Obtend,  6b-t5nd'.  v.  a.  To  op- 
pose, to  hold  out  in  opposition;  to  pre- 
tend, to  ofier  as  the  reason  of  any  thing 
In  this  last  sense  not  used. 

OBTENEBRATioN,6b-t^n-nd-brd'shun. 
s.  Darkness,  the  state  of  being  darkened 

Obtention,  6b-ten'shun.  s.  The  act 
of  obt  ending. 

To  Obtest,  6b-test'.  v.  a.  To  be- 
seech, to  supplicate. 

Obtestation,  6b-tes-t4'sh£bi.  s.  Sup- 
plication, entreaty.. 
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Obtrectation,  6b-tr*k-t4'shAn.  s. 
Slander,  deti  action,  calumny. 

To  Obtrude,  6b-trddd'.  v.  a.  (339). 
To  thrust  into  any  place  or  state  by  force 
or  imposture. 

Obtruder,  6b-tr66d'ar.  s.  (98)..  One 
that  obtrndes. 

Obtrusion,  6b-tr6A'2hiin.  s.  The 
act  of  ob^  Hiding. 

Obtrusive,  6b-tr66'siv.  a.  (428).  In- 
clined to  force  one's  self  or  any  thing 
else  upon  others. 

To  Obtund,  6b-tfind'.  v.ja.  To  blunt, 
to  dnll,  to  quell,  to  deaden. 

Obtus ANGULAR,  6b-tiise-ftng'gfu-lli\ 
a.  Having  angles  longer  than  right  an- 
gles. 

Obtuse,   6b-t6se'.   a.    (437).      Not 

pointcd,not  acute;  notquick,  dull,  stupid; 

not  shrill,  obscure,  as,  an  Obtuse  sound. 

OBtusELY,  6b-tt!ise'le.  ad.    Without 

a  point;  dulb ,  stupidly. 
Obtuseness,  6b.tuse'n5s.  s.    Blunt- 

ness,  dulncss. 
Obtusion,  6b-ti'zh6n.  s.    The  act  of 

dulling;  the  state  of  being  dulled. 
Obvention,  6b-ven'shAn.  s.    Some- 
thing happeninj^  not  constantly  and  re- 
guhu'Iy,  but  uncertainly. 
To  Obvert,  6b-v^rt'".  v.  a.    To  turn 

towards. 
To  Obviate,  6bVi-4te.    v.  a.    (91). 
To  meet  in  the  way,  to  prevent,  to  op- 
pose. 
Obvious,  6b'v^-ils.    a.     Meeting  any 
thing;  opposed  in  front  to  any  thing; 
open,  exposed;  easily  discovered,  plain, 
evident. 
Obviously,  6bV-4s-16.  ad.  Evident- 
ly, apparently. 
Obviousness,  6b'v6-ias-nd8.  s.    State 

of  being  evident  or  apparent. 
To  Obumbrate,   Ab-ftm'brdte.   v.  a. 

To  shade,  to  cloud. 
Obumbration,    ob-dm-br^'shin,    s. 

The  act  of  darkening  or  clouding. 
Occasion,  6k-ki'zhan.  s.  Occur- 
rence, casualty,  incident;  opportunity, 
convenience;  accidental  cause;  reason, 
not  cogent,  but  opportune;  incidental 
need,  casual  exigence. 
OC?"  What  was  observed  of  the  e  in  Efface 
IS  applicable  to  the  o  in  the  first  syllable 
of  this  word.  From  tlie  tendency  of  the 
vowel  to  open,  when  immediately  pre- 
ceding  the  accent,  we  find  elegant  speak- 
ers  sometimes  pronounce  the  o  in  occa- 
fion^  offend  J  officious^  &c.  as  if  written  a-ca- 


bidl;— 6il;— p6Cind;^Min,  this. 
t/on,  O'fendy  o-ftcious,  &c.  This  seems  to 
be  one  of  those  "  faults  true  critics  dare 
"  not  amend."  But  as  it  is  an  evident 
deviation  from  the  orthographv,  I  have 
not  dared  to  mark  these  words  in  this 
manner.  See  Efface.  It  must,  how- 
ever, be  remarked,  that  this  deviation 
only  takes  place  before  double  c  in  the 
word  occMton  and  its  compounds. 

To  Occasion,  dk-U'zhiin.  v.  a.  To 
cause  casuaUy;  to  cause,  to  produce;  to 
influence. 

Occasional,  6k-k4'zhAn4l.  a.  Inci- 
dental, casual;  producing  by  accident; 
producing  by  occasion  op  incidental  exi- 
gence. 

Occasionally,  6k-ki'zhQn.41-Ii.  ad. 
According  to  incidental  exigence.     . 

OccAsioNER,  6k-k4'2hfln-fir.  s.  One 
that  causes  or  promotes  by  design  or  ac- 
cident. 

Occecation,  6k-s*-k4'shiln.  s.  The 
act  of  blinding  or  making  blind. 

Occident,  6k'sd-d^nt.  s.    The  west. 

Occidental,  6k-s^-d^n'til.  a.  West- 
em. 

OcciDuous,  6k-sid'ju-i5s.  a.  (293^ 
(294).    Western.  ' 

Occipital,  6k-slp'p^-t41  a.  Placed 
in  the  hinder  part  of  the  head. 

Occiput,  6k'si-ptit.  s.    The  hinder 

part  of  the  head. 
OccisiON,  6k-sizh^^.  s.    The  act  of 

killing. 
To  Occlude,  6k-klide'.  v.  a.      To. 

shut  up. 
OccLusE,    Sk-klAse'.     a-     Shut  up, 

closed. 
Occlusion,  6k-klu'zhfin.s.   The  act 

of  shutting  tip. 
Occult,  ok-kfilt'.  a.  Secret,  hidden, 

unknown,  undiscoverable. 
OccuLTATioN,  6k-k6l-tA'shAn.  s.    In 

astronomy,  is  the  time  tliat  a  star  ot 

planet  is  hid  from  our  sight 

OccuLTNESs,  6k-kto'nds.  s.  Secret- 
ness, state  of  being  hid. 

Occupancy,  6k1&i!l-pdn-s^.  s.  The 
act  of  taking  possession. 

Occupant,  dkltA-pdnt.  s.  He  that 
ta^ves  possession  of  any  thing. 

To  OccupATE,  6k'ku-p4te.  v.  a.  To 
take  up,  to  possess,  to  hold. 

Occupation,  6k-k(!i-pi'shiin.  s.  The 
act  of  taking  possession;  employmcntj^ 
business;  trade,  c;^ing,  vocation. 
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►:?*  (559)._Fite,  fir,  fall, 

Occupier,  okltu-pi-i^r.  s.  (98).  A 
possessor,  one  \vh(»  takes  into  his  posses- 
sion; one  who  folkjws  any  employment. 

To  Occupy,  6k'ku-pl.  r.a.  (183),  To 
possess,  to  keep,  to  take  up;  to  employ; 
to  follow  as  business. 

To  Occur,  6k-kur'.  v.  n.  To  be  pre- 
sented to  the  memory  or  attention ;  to 
appear  here  and  there;  to  clash,  to  strike 
against,  to  meet. 

Occurrence,  6k-kAr'i'(Snse.  s.  Inci- 
dent, accidental  event;  occasional  pre- 
mentation. 

Occurrent,  6k-kflr'r^nt.  s.  Inci- 
dent, any  thing-  that  happens. 

OccuRsioN,  6k"-kir'shiin.  s.  Clash, 
mutual  blow. 

Ocean,  6'shAn.  s.  (357).  The  main, 
the  great  sea;  any  immense  expanse. 

Ocean,  o'shfin.  a.  Pertaining  to  the 
main  or  great  sea. 

Oceanic  K,  o-sh^-dnlk.  a.  (357)  (509). 
Pertaining  to  the  ocean. 

Ocellated,  6-sel'lA-tdd.  a.  Resem- 
bling the  eye. 

Ochre,  A'kdr.  s.  (416).  A  kind  of 
earth  sliglitly  coherent,  and  easily  dis- 
solved in  water. 

Ocbreous,  ^lor^-ds.  a.  Consisting 
of ochre. 

OcHREY,  6'kiir-^.  a.  Partaking  of 
ochre. 

OcBiMT,  dk^L^-in^.  8.  A  mixed  base 
metal. 

Octagon,  6k'td-g6n.  s.  In  geome- 
try, a  figure  consisting  of  tight  sides  and 
angles. 

Octagonal,  6k-tig'g6-ndl.  a.  (518), 
Having  eight  angles  and  sides. 

Octangular,  ok-tdng'gil-lJr.  a.  Hav- 
ing eiglit  angles. 

Octangularness,  6k-t4ng^gu*Ialr- 
n^s.  3.  The  quality  of  having  eight 
angles. 

Octant,  6k'tdnt.  ?       t       u 

Octile,  6k'tU.  (UO).  p-  ^''^^^'^ 
a  plant  is  in  such  position  to  another, 
tliat  their  places  are  only  distant  an 
eighth  part  of  a  circle. 

Octave,  6k'tive.  s.  (91).  The 
eighth  day  after  some  peculiar  festival; 
in  musick,  an  eighth  or  an  interval  of 
eight  sounds;  eight  days  together  after 
a  festival. 

Octavo,  6k-ti'v6.  a.  A  book  is  said 
to  be  in  Octavo  when  t  sheet  is  foWed 
into  eight  Ickvcs. 


fit ; — ^m^,  m^t  ;'^pme,  pin  i— 

Octennial,  6k-t<^n'n^-aJ.  a.  (11-3). 
Happening  cv^ry  eight  years;  lasting 
eigiit  vears. 

October,  Sk-tilj^ir.  s.   (98).      The- 
tentli  month  of  the  year,  or  tlic  eighth 
numbered  from  March, 

OcTOEDRicAL,  6k-t6-ed'dr^-k41.  a. 
Having  eight  sides. 

OcTONARY,  6k'tA-nir-^.  a.  Belonging 
to  the  number  eight 

OcTONocuLAR,  6k-to-ji6k'kA.Jar.  a. 
Having  eight  eyes. 

OcTopETALous,  6k-t6-pfit'tal-fis.  a. 
Having  eight  flower  leaves. 

OcTosTYLE,  ok'to-stile.  8.  The  face 
of  a  building  or  ordonnance  containing 
eight  columns. 

Octuple,  6k'tu-pl.  a.  (405).  Eight 
fold. 

Ocular,  ^kltu-lar.  a.  (88).  Depend- 
ing on  the  eve,  known  bv  the  eye. 

Ocularly, '6k'k6-lai'-j'^.  ad.'  To  the 
observation  of  the  eye. 

Oculist,  6k^u4ist.  s.  One  who  pro- 
fesses to  cure  distempers  of  the  eyes. 

Odd,  6d.  a.  Not  even,  not  divisible 
into  equal  numbers;  particular,  uncotitfa^ 
extraordinary;  something  over,  a  definite 
number;  not  noted»  not  taken  into  the 
common  account;  strange*  unacomnta- 
ble,  fantastical,  imcommon,  particular; 
unluckily,  unlikely,  in  appearance  im- 
proper. 

Oddly,  odOi.  ad.  Not  evenly; 
strangely,  particularly,  unaccountably, 
uncouthly. 

Odd  NESS,  6d'n^s.    s.      The  state  o£ 

.  being  not  even;  sti'angeness,  particular- 
ity, uncouthness. 

Odds,  6dz.  s.  Inequality,  excess  of 
eitlier  compared  with  the  other;  more 
than  an  even  wager;  advantage,  superi- 
ority; quarrel,  de Date,  dispute. 

Ode,  6ae.  s.  A  poem  wiitten  to  be 
sung  to  musick,  a  IjTick  poem. 

Odible,  6'd6-b!.  a.    (405).    Hateful. 

Odious,  6'd^-iis,  or  6'je-iis.  a.  Hate 
fut,  detestable,  abominable;  opposed  to 
hate;  causing  hate,  insidious. 
OCJ*  The  first  mode  of  pronouncing  this 
word  is  the  more  common,  but  the  second 
seems  the  more  correct.  See  Principles, 
No.  293,  294,  376. 

Odiously,  6'dt-fi8-le,  or  &'j&-ils-li.ad. 
Hatefully,  abominably;  invidiously,  so  as 
to  cause  hate. 

Odiousness,  o'dd-fis-nds,  or  6'j^-fi3* 
Ui9,  ff.    Hatcfulness'. 
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Ot>ivUy  6'd^-iim,  or  ^'j^-ftm.  s.  Invi 
diousness,  quality  of  provoking  hate. 

OooRATE,  6'd6-rite.  a.  (91).  Scented, 
having  a  strong  scent,  whether  fetid  or 
fragrant. 

OpoKiFERous,  6-d6-rirf<Sr-ft8.  a.  Giv- 
ing scent,  usually  sweet  of  scent;  fra- 
grant, perfumed. 

Odoriferousness,  6-d6-rlFfdr-iis- 
n&.  s.  (534).  Sweetness  of  scent. 

Odorous,  o'diir-ila.  a.  (3 14).  Fragrant, 

^perfumed, 

6C/'  It  is  not  a  little  strange  that  this  adjec- 
tive should  have  presen'cdthe  accent  of 
the  simple  odour,  when  the  Latin  odorous 
presented  so  fair  an  opportunity  of  alter- 
ing it  Milton  has  seized  this  opportuni. 
ty;  but  happily  for  the  analogy  of  our  own 
language,  it  has  not  been  followed: 

— — "  Last  the  bright  consummate  flow*r 

•'  Spirits  odorous  breathes:  flow'i-s  and  their 
fruit 

*'  Man's  nourishment**— 

\V7iere  we  may  observe,  that  if  the  Latin 
accent  be  preserved,  the  L4tin  spelling 
ought  to  be  preserved  likewise. 

ODou«,6'dflr.8.  (314).  Scent,  whether 
good  or  ba<i ;  fragrance,  perfume,  sweet 
scent. 

Oeconomicks,  dk-6-n6m'mik«.  s. 
(296).  Management  of  household  aflfairs. 
Oecumenicai.,  ^k-i-mfin'nd-k^l.  a. 
(296).  General,  respecting  the  whole  ha- 
bitable world. 
Oedema,  ^-d^'ml  s.  (92)  (296).  A  tu- 
mour. It  is  now  and  commonly  by  sur- 
geons confined  to  a  white,  soft,'  insensi- 
Die  tumour. 

Oedematick,  ^dni-mdt'tlk.  (296).  > 
OEDEMATOC78, 6^^m'ma-ttis.  5 

a.  Peitaining  to  an  oedema. 
Oeiliad,  6-il'ydd.  s.  (1 13).  A  glance, 

wink,  token  of  the  eye. 
0*ER,  Are.  Contracted  from  Over. 

Oesophagus,  ^-s6f fa-giis.  s.  The  gul- 
let 

Of,  uv.  prep.  (377),  It  is  put  before 
the  substantive  that  follows  another  in 
construction,  as.  Of  these  part  were  slain; 
it  is  put  after  comparative  and  superlative 
adjectivca,  as  the  most  dismal  and  unsea^ 
sonabie  time  Of  all  other;  from,  as  f 
bouj:>ht  it  Of  him;  concerning,  relating  to, 
as  all  have  this  sense  Of  war;  out  oi;  as 
yet  Of  this  little  he  had  some  to  spare; 
among,  as  any  clergyman  Of  mv  own  ac- 
'    Siuaintaucc;  by,  nra  I  vi  as  (njtertainpd  Of 


himself  man  is  confessedly  unequal  to  his 
duty;  noting  properties  or  qualities,  at  a 
man  Of  a  decayed  fortune,  a  body  Of  no 
colour;  noting  extraction,  as  a  man  Of  an 
ancient  family;  noting  adherence  or  bew 
longmg,  as  a  Hebrew  Of  mv  tribe?  nr*- 
ting  the  matter,  as  the  chariot  was  Of 
cedar:  noting  the  motive,  as  Of  mv  own 
choice  I  undertook  this  work;  noting  pre- 
ference or  postponencc,  as  1  do  not  like 
the  tower  Of  any  place;  noting  chan|» 
of,  as  O  miserable  Of  happy?  noting  casu- 
ally,  as  good  nature  Of  necessity  will 
give  allowance;  noting  proportion,  as  m«- 
n^  Of  an  hundred;  noting  kind  or  spe- 
cies, as  an  affair  Of  the  cabinet;  Of  late, 
lately. 

Off,  of.  ad.  Of  this  adverb  the  chief 
use  is  to  conjoin  it  with  verbs,  as.  To 
come  off,  to  fly  off,  to  take  off;  it  is  gents 
rally  opposed  to  On,  as.  To  lay  on,  to  take 
off;  it  signifies  distance;  it  signifies  ev^ 
ncscence,  absence  or  departure;  it  sig. 
nlfies  any  kind  of  disappointment,  defeat^ 
interruption,  as  the  affair  is  Off;  froBu 
not  towards;  Offhand,  not  studied- 

Off,  of.  interject.  Depart! 

Off,  6f.  prep.  Not  on;  distant  from. 

Offal,  6Pfdl.  s.  (88).  Waste  mea«^ 
that  which  is  not  eaten  at  the  table;  car- 
rion, coarse  flesh;  refuse,  that  which  is 
thrown  away;  any  thing  of  no  esteem. 

Offence,  6f-f§n8e'.  s.  Crii»e,  actof 
ivickedness;  a  transgression;  injury;  dis- 
pleasing given,  cause  of  disgust;  scan- 
dal; anger,  displeasure  concei\-ed<  attack, 
act  of  the  assailant. 

Xj*For  thetilegant  sound  of  the  o  in  offence^ 
offemi,  official,  and  their  compounds,  see 
Occasion  and  Efface. 

Offenceful,  6f-fense'f(iL  a.    Injuri- 

OUfi. 

Offenceless,  6f-fen8e'i&.  a.    Unof- 
fending, innocent 
To  Offend,  6f-f6nd'.  v.  a.  To  rnn}^ 

angry;  to  assail,  to  attack;  to  traasgreas, 
to  violate;  to  injure. 

To  Offend,  6f-fend'.  v.  n.  To  be  cri- 
minal, to  transgress  the  law;  to  cause  an- 
ger; to  commit  transgression. 

Offen^dbr,  6f-f§nWir.  s.  (98).  A 
criminal,  one  who  has  committed  a  crime, 
transgressor;  one  who  ha.s  done  aji  injury. 

OFFEVDiiE&s,6f-f^n'dres.s*  Avomm 

tlKlt'Ohclnti*. 
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Offensive,  6f-f^n'siv.  a.  (158)  (428). 
Causing  an^cr,  disploj^ing',  disgusting; 
causing  pain,  injurioss;  assailant,  not 
defensive. 
Offensively,  6f-f(§nViv-16.  ad.  Mis- 
chievously, injuriously;  so  as  to  cause 
uneasiness  or  displeasure;  by  way  of  at- 
tack, not  defensively, 
Offensivekess,  of-fen'slv-n^s.  s.  In- 

juriousness,  mischief ;  cause  of  disgust 
To  Offer,  6f' far.  v.  a.  (98).  To  pre- 
sent to  any  one,  to  exhibit  any  thing  so 
as  that  it  may  be  Uken  or  received;  to 
sacrifice,  to  immolate;  to  bid,  as  a  price 
or  reward;  to  attempt,  to  commence;  to 
propose. 
To  Offer,  Sffdr.  v.  n.     To  be  pre- 
sent, to  be  at  hand,  to  present  itself;  to 
make  an  attempt 
Offer,   of'fiir.    s.      Proposal  of  ad- 
vantage to  anotlier;  first  advance;  pro- 
posal made;  price  bid,  act  of  bidding  a 
price;  attempt,  endeavour;   something 
given  by  way  of  acknowledgement 
Offerer,   6rfiir-nar.  s.      One  who 
makes  an  offer;  one  who  sacrifices,  or  de- 
dicates in  worship. 
Offering,  6f'f6r-rlng.    s.     A  sacri- 
fice, any  thing  immolated,  or  oftered  in 
worship. 
Offertory,  6rf^r-teir-6.s.(557).The 

thing  oflfered,  the  act  of  offering. 
Office,  ofTis.  s.  (142).     A  publick 
charge  or  employment;  agency,  peculiar 
use;  business;  particular  employment; 
act  of  good  or  ill  voluntai-ily  tendered; 
act  of  worship;  formulary  of  de\'otions; 
rooms  in  a  house  appropriated  to  parti. 
Gular  business;  place  where  business  is 
transacted. 
Officer,  6f'f6-si^r.  s.  (98).     A  man 
employed  by  the  publick;  a  commander 
in  thc'army;  one  who  has  the  power  of 
apprehending  criminals. 
Officered,    6rf^-sar'd.    s.     (362). 
Commanded,  supplied  with  commanders. 
Official,  6f-flsh'4l.  a.  (88).  Condu- 
cive,  appropriate  with  regard  to  their 
use;  pertaining  to  a  publick  charge. 
Official,  6f-f  ish'al.  s.  Official  is  tliat 
person  to  whom  the  cognizance  of  causes 
is  committed  by  such  as  have  ecclesias- 
tical jurisdiction. — See  Offencs. 
Officially,  6f-fish'ai-6.   ad.      In  a 

manner  belonging  to  office. 
Officialty,   6f-flsh'41-t^.    s.     The 
charge  or  post  of  an  official. 


To  Officiate,  6f-fish'6-itc.  v.  aT 
(542).  To  give  in  consequence  of  office. 

To  Officiate,  6f-flsh'Mtc.  v.  n. 
(91).  To  discharge  an  office,  common- 
ly in  worship;  to  pei'form  an  office  for  an- 
otlier. 

Officious,  6f-flsh'6s.  a.  (314).  Kind, 
doing  good  offices;  over  forward. 

Officiously,  6f-fish'6s-W.  ad.  Kind- 
ly, with  mai-ked  kindness;  with  too  great 
forwardness. 

Officiousness,  6f-nsh'fts-n&.  s. 
Forwaixlness  of  civility,  or  respect,  or 
endeavour;  over  forwardness. 

Offing,  6fTing.  s.  (410).    The  act 
of  steering  to  a  distance  from  the  land;  - 
deep  water  off  the  shore. 

Offset,  6rs^t.  s.     Shoot  of  a  plant. 

Offscouring,  6f-sk6ur'lng.  s.  Re- 
crement, part  rubbed  away  in  cleaning 
any  thing. 

Offspring,  of'spring.  s.  The  thjn^ 
propagated  and  generated,  children; 
production  of  any  kind. 

To  Offuscate,  6f-Ris'kite.  v.  a. 
(91).    To  dim,  to  cloud,  to  darken. 

Offuscation,  6f-fCis-ki'shto.  »•  The 
act  of  darkening. — See  Occasion. 

Oft,  6ft.  ad.  A  poetical  voord.  Often, 
frequentlv,  not  rarely. 

Often,  6fTn.  ad.  (103)  (472).  Oft, 
frequently,  many  times. 

Oftentimes,  ofTn-timz.  ad.  Fre- 
quently, many  times,  often. 

Ofttimes,  oft'timz.  ad.  In  poetry, 
frequently,  often. 

Ogee,  6-j6^'.  s.  A  sort  of  moulding 
in  architecture,  consisting  of  a  round  and 
a  hollow. 

To  Ogle,  6'gl.  v.  a.  (405),  To  View 
with  side  glances,  as  in  fondness. 

Ogler,  6'gl-iSr.  s.  (98).  A  sly  gazer, 
one  who  views  by  side  glances. 

Oglio,  6'le-6.  s.  (388).  A  dish  made 
by  mingling  different  kinds  of  meat,  a 
medley.    1  iie  Spanish  OUa  Podrida. 

Oh,  6.  interject.  An  exclamation  de- 
noting pain,  soiTow,  or  siUT^rise. 

Oil,  611.  s.  (299).  The  juice  of  olives 
expressed;  any  fat,  greasy,  unctuoaa,  tlun 
matter;  the  juices  of  certain  \egctablcs 
expressed  or  drawn  by  the  still. 
To  Oil,  6il.  v.  a.  To  smear  or  lu- 
bricate with  oil. 
OiLcoLouR,  oilltAUur.  s.  Colour 
made  by  grinding  coloured  substntices  in 
oil. 
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OiLiNEss,  6in£*nds.  s.  Unctuousness, 
Hfreasiness,  quality  approaching  to  that 
of  oil. 

OiLMAKy  6U'min.  s.  (88).  One  who 
trades  in  oHfl  and  pickles. 

OiLsHop,  dil'shdp.  8.  A  shop  where 
oils  and  pickles  are  sold. 

OiLT,  6WL  a.  Consisting  of  oil,  con- 
taining oil,  having  the  qualities  of  oil;  fat, 
greasy. 

OiLTGRAifr,  6ll'^*grAne.  s.  A  plant. 

OiLYPALMt  6U'&-p&m.  s.  A  tree. 

To  OiNT,  6int.  V.  a.  (299).  To  anoint, 
to  smear.    Out  of  use. 

Oii^TMENT,  Alnt'm^nt.  a.  Unguent, 
unctuous  matter. 

Oker,  o'kiir,  properly  Ochre,  s. 
(416).  A  colour. 

Old,  6ld.  a.  Past  the  middle  of  life, 
not  young;  of  long  continuance,  begun 
long  ago;  not  new;  ancient,  not  modem; 
of  any  specified  duration;  subsistinc^  be- 
fore something  else;  long  pracliBed;  Of 
old,  long  ago,  frorn  ancient  times. 

(I^  This  word  is  liable  to  the  same  mis- 
pronunciation  as  mouldy  which  see. 

Oldfashiomed,  6ld-fdsh'^'d.  a. 
Formed  according  to  obsolete  custom. 

Olden,  6rd'n.  a.  (103).  Ancient.  Not 
used. 

Oldness,  Ald'n^s.  s.  Old  age,  anti- 
quity. 

Oleaginous,  W^-id'jin-ds.  a.  Oily, 
imctiious. 

Oleaginousness,  A-W-^'jln-is-nds. 
9.  (314).  Oiliness. 

Oleandeh,  d-164n'd6r.  s.  (98).  The 
plant  rosebay. 

Oleaster,  i-W-is'tfir.  s.  (98).  Wild 
olive. 

Oleose,  6-l^-6se^  a.  Oily. 

To  Olfact,  61-fdkt'.  v.  n.  To  smell. 

Olfactory,  dl-fik'tdr^.    a.   (557). 
Having  the  sense  of  smelling. 
^  Kj*  For  t^ie  lasto,  sec  Domestick. 

Olid,  6nid.  ?  ^     o.-.,, 

Olidous,  ^nid-tis.  (314).  5  ^  ^^^' 
ing,  fetid. 

Oligarchy,  &l'W-gir-k6.  s.  (5 19).  A 
form  of  government  which  places  the  su- 
preme power  in  a  small  number,  aristo- 
cracy. 

Olio,A1^-A.  5.  (113).  A  mixture,  a 
medUy. 

Olitory,  drW-tftr-*.  s.(557).  Belong- 
ing to  this  kitchen  garden. 
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Olivaster,  6M6-vis'tdr.  a.  (98). 
Darkly  hrown,  tawny. 

Olive,' dlllv.  s.  (140).  A  plant  pro- 
ducing oil»  the  emblem  of  peace. 

Ombre>  &ml>i!ii\  s.  (416).  A  game  of 
cards  played  by  three. 

Ome^a,  &-m6'g4.  8.  The  last  letter  of 
the  Greek  alphabet,  therefore  taken  in 
the  Holy  Scripture  for  th6  last. 

Omelet,  6m'l^t.  s.  A  kind  of  pancakd 
made  with  eggs. 

Omen,  6'm^n.  s.  A  sign  good  or  badp 
a  prop^ostick. 

Omeked,  6'mSn*d.  a.  (359).  Contain- 
ing prognosticks. 

Omentum,  6-m*n'tiim.  a.  The  cawl, 
the  double  membrane  spread  over  the  en- 
trails i  called  also  reticulum,  from  its 
strncture,  resembling  that  of  a  net 

To  Omivate,  6m'm^-ndte.  t.  a.  (91). 
To  foretoken,  to  show  prognosticks. 

Omination,  6m-m6-nA'shiin.  i.  Prog- 
nostick. 

Ominous,  6m'mln-&9.  a.  (314).  Exhi- 
biting bad  tokens  of  futurity,  foreshow- 
ing m,  inauspicious;  exhibiting  tokens 
good  or  iU. 

Ominously,  6m'mln^ni!ks-l^.  ad.  With 

^ood  or  bad  omen. 
Ominovsness,    6m'min-nds-n^3.     s. 

The  quality  of  being  ominous. 
Omission,  &-mlsh'An.  s.  Neglect  to  do 

someUung;  neglect  of  duty,  opposed  to 

commission  or  perpetration  of  crimes. 

To  Omit,  6-mlt'.  v.  a.   To  leave  out| 

not  to  mention;  to  neglect  to  practise. 
Omittance,  6-mlt'tinse.  s.  Forbear-* 

ance. 
Omnifarious,  6m-n6-f4'r6-ft8.  a.  Of 

all  varieties  of  kinds. 
Omniferous,  6m-mFf&r-As.  a.  (518). 

All-bearing. 
Omnifick,  6m-nlfflk.  a.  (509).  AU- 

creating. 
Omniform,  6m'n^^f6rm.  a.    Having 

every  shape. 
Omnigenous,  om-nld'j^^n&s.  a.  (5 IS}* 

Consisting  of  all  kinds. 
Omni  potenc e,  6m-nlp'p&-t5nse.  ? 
OMNiPOTENCY,6m-nip'p6-t^n-s6. 5  ^' 

Almighty  power,  unlimited  power. 
Omnipotent,     6m-nlp'p6-tint.      a. 

(518).  Almighty,  powerful,  without  limit. 
Omnipresence,  6m-n^-pr^z'£nse,'  s. 

Ubiquity,  unbounded  preecncer 
•Cc 
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^  ►T'  (559).— Fite,  f^r,  f&U, 

(Jj'  All  the  orthoepists  I  have  consulted 
,  (as  far  as  can  bo  gathered  from  their  no- 
tation and  accentuation)  make  the  penul- 
timate e  in  this  word  short,  as  in  the  word 
presencct  except  Mr.  Sheridan.  That  it  is 
not  pronounced  cnclitically  like  omnipO' 
fence  (513)  (518),  arises,  perhaps,  from 
the  number  of  consonants  in  the  latter  syl- 
lables; and  as  this  is  the  case,  it  seems 
most  agreeable  to  the  nature  of  our  com- 
position to  pronounce  pretence  in  this 
word,  in  the  same  manner  as  when  it  is 
taken  singly;  just  as  we  pronounce  theatre 
in  the  word  amphitheatre^  with  the  accent 
on  the  antepenultimate,  though  tlie  ac- 
cent is  on  the  penultimate,  and  the  vowel 
is  long  in  the  Latin  amphitheatrum. 

Omni  PRESENT)  Am-n^-prdz'dnt.  a. 
Ubiquitary,  present  in  every  place. 

OMNISCIENCE)  6xn-nlsh'6-^nse.    ? 

Omnisciency,  6m-nish'^-6n-s^.    J 
Boundless  knowledge,  infinite  wisdom. 

Omniscient,  6m-nlsh'^-6nt,  a.  Infi- 
nitely wise,  knowing  without  bounds. 

Omniscious,  6m-nish'iis.  a.  (292). 
All-knowing- 

Omnivorous,  6m-niv'v6-nls.  a.  (5 18). 
AH -devouring. 

Omphaloptick,  6m-fi-16p'tlk.  s. 
(509).  Ai\  optick  glass  that  is  convex  on 
both  sides,  commonly  called  a  convex  lens. 

On,  6n.  prep.  It  is  put  before  the  word 
which  signifies  that  which  is  under,  that 
by  which  any  thing  is  supported,  which 
any  thing  covers,  op  where  any  thing  is 
fixed;  noting  addition  or  accumulation, 
as  mischiefs  On  mischiefs;  noting  a  state 
of  progression,  as  whether  On  thy  way  ? 
noting  dependence  or  reliance,  as  On 
God's  providence  their  hopes  depend;  at, 
noting  place;  it  denotes  the  motive  or  oc- 
casion of  any  tiling;  it  denotes  the  time 
at  which  any  thing  happens,  as  this-hap- 
pened  On  the  first  day;  in  forms  of  de- 
nunciation it  is  put*  before  the  thing 
threatened;  noting  invocation;  noting  sti- 
pulation or  condition. 

On,  6d.  ad.  Eonvai^d,  in  succession ; 
forward,  in  progression;  in  continuance, 
without  ceasing;  upon  the  body,  as  part 
of  dress,  it  notes  resolution  to  advance. 

On,  6n.  interject.  A  word  of  incite- 
ment or  encouragement. 

Once,  wilknsc.  ad.  (165).  Onetime; 
a  single  time;  the  same  time;  one  time, 
though  no  more;  at  the  time  immediate; 
formerly,  at  a  former  time. 

One,  wdn.  a.  (165).  Less  than  two, 
niDgle,  denoted  by  an  ODit;  indefinitely, 
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any;  difiTerent,  diverse;  ouKwedtoAn' 
other;  one  of  two,  opposed  to  the  other; 
particularly  one. 

0:7  This  word  and  its  relatives,  once  and 
none,  are  perhaps  the  best  tests  of  a  resi- 
dence in  the  capital.  In  some  psHs  of  En- 
gland  they  are  pronounced  so  as  to  give 
the  o  the  sound  it  has  in  tone^  sometimes 
tike  sound  it  has  in  gone;  but  the  true 
sound  is  that  it  has  in  toiit  done,  Slc.  which 
is  perfectly  equivalent  to  the  sound  of » in 
eun.  I  never  could  make  a  northern  inha- 
bitant of  England  pronounce  the  follow- 
ing sentence  without  the  greatest  diifi. 
culty:  '*  I  have  won  one  game,  and  yoa 
*'  have  won  one;  you  have  not  von  once, 
"  and  that  b  wonderful*'  Where  vc  may 
observe  that  the  o  in  loon,  is  the  exact 
sound  it  has  in  one,  once,  and  v)onderfvL 

One,  wAn.  s.  A  single  person;  a  single 
mass  or  aggregate;  the  first  hour;  the 
same  thing;  a  person;  a  person  by  wav  of 
eminence;  a  distinct  <»*  particular  person; 
persons  united;  concord,  agreement,  one 
mind;  any  person;  any  man  indefinitely; 
One  has  sometimes  a  plural,  wjien  it 
stands  for  persons  indefinitely,  as  the 
great  Ones  of  the  wortd.  x 

One-eted,  wdnlde.  a.  (283).  Haringf 
only  one  eye. 

Oneirocritical,  6-nl-r6-krltt^-k41- 
a.  Properly  Onirochitical.  Johnson. 
Interpretative  dreams. 

Oneirocritick,  6-ni-rA-krit'tlk.  s. 
An  interpreter  of  dreams. 

Oneness,  wiin'nds.s.  Unity;  the  quali- 
ty of  being  one. 

ONERARY,6n'n5r-rftr-rt.  a.  (512).  Rt- 
ted  for  carriage  or  burdens. 

To  Oner  ATE,  6n'n^r-rite.  v.  a.  (91). 
To  load,  to  burthen. 

Oner  ATioN,  6n-nir-4'shto.  s.  The  act 
of  loading. 

Onerous,  6n'n^r-rfls.  a.  (314).  Bur- 
thensome;  oppressive. 

Onion,  lin'y^n.  s.  (113)  (165)-  A 
plant. 

Only,  6ne1A  a.  Single,  one  and  nm 
more;  this  and  no  other;  this  above  all 
other,  as  he  is  the  Only  man  for  musick- 

0NLT,6ne1e.ad.  Simply,  singly^mere- 
ly,  barely;  so  and  no  otherwise ;  singly 
without  more,  as.  Only  begotten. 

Onomancy,  6n'n6-ni'dn-s^.  s.  (519). 
Divination  by  the  names. 

Onomantical,  6n-n6-mlb't^-kdl.  a. 
Predicting  by  names. 

Onomatopoeia,  An-A-m&t-4-p^'yi.  s 
In  Grammar  or  Rhetorick,  a  figure  o^t 
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toeecb  whereby  names  and  words  are 
formed  to  the  resmblance  of  the  sound 
.  made  by  the  thin|f  signified.  This  word 
b  formed  from  the  Greek  •f^fut  name, 
and  ^tiWt  Jinf^,  1  make  or  feign.  Thus 
is  the  word  triquetraci  formed  from  the 
noise  made  by  moving  the  men  at  this 

Same;  and  from  the  same  source  arises 
le  buzzing  of  bees,  the  grunting  of  hogs, 
the  cackling  of  hens,  the  snoring  of  peo- 
ple asleep,  the  clashing  of  arms,  &c.  Tlie 
surest  etymologies  are  those  derived 
from  the  onomatopoeia.     Chambers. 

Omset,  6n's6t.  s.  Attack,  assault, 
first  brunt. 

ONSLAUGHT,  dn'sliwt.  s.  .  Attack, 
storm,  onset    Not  used. 

Ontologist,  6n-t6n6-jlst.  s.  One 
who  considers  the  affections  of  being  in 
general,  a  metaphysician. 

Okttology,  6n.t6nA-ji.  s.  (5 18).  The 
science  of  the  affections  of  being  in  ge- 
neral, metaphysicks 


Onward,  6n'w4rd.  ad.  (88).  Forward, 
progressively;  in  a  state  of  advanced 
progression;  something  farther. 

Onycha,  6n'n6-k4.  s.  (353).  The 
odoriferous  snail  or  shell,  and  the  stone 
named  onyx. 

Ony^,  6'nUt8.  s.  The  onyx  is  a  semi- 
pellucid  gem,  of  which  there  are  several 
speciel. 

Ooze,  6dze.  s,  (306).  Soft  mud,  mire 
«t  the  bottom  of  water,  slime;  soft  flow, 
spnng;  the  liquor  of  a  tanner's  vat 

To  Ooze,  ddze.  v.  n.  To  flow  by 
stealth,  to  run  gently. 

Oozy,  dA'zi.  a.    Miry,,  muddy,  sUmy. 

To  Opacate,  i.pA'kite-  v.  n,  (503). 
To  shade,  to  darken. 

Opacity,  A-pis's^<6.  s.  Cloudiness, 
want  of  transparency. 

Opacous,  A-piTtfls*  a.  (314).  Dark, 
obscurie;  not  transparent 

Opal,  A'pM.  s.  (88).  A  precious 
stone  reflecting  Tarious  colours. 

Opaque,  A-p4ke'.  a.  (337)  (415).  Not 
transparent,  dark,  cloudy. 

To  Ope,  hpt,  poetically  for  to  open. 

To  Open,  6'p'n.  (103).  v.  a.  Ope  is 
used  only  by  poets.  To  unctose,  to  un- 
Jock,  tlie  contrary  to  Shut;  to  show,  to 
discover;  to  divide,  to  break;  to  explain, 
to  disclose,  to  begin. 

To  Ope,  Ape.  > 

fo  QpfiN,  6Vn.  (103).  5  ^'^'  ^^ 
unclose,  not  to  remain  shut;  a  term  of 
hunting,  when  hounds  give  tlic  cry.         | 
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Ope,  6pe.  }         ^,    , 

Open,  A'p'n.  (103).  5  ^'  Unclosed, 
not  shut;  plain,  apparent;  not  wearing 
disguise,  artless,  sincere;  not  clouded, 
clear;  exposed  to  view^;  uncovered ;  ex- 
posed, without  defence;  attentive. 

Opener,  A'p'n-dr.  s,  (98).  One  that 
opens,  one  that  unlocks,  one  that  un- 
closes; explainer,  interpreter;  that  which 
separates,  disuniter. 

Openeyed,  Ayn-lde.  a.  (283).  Viei^ 
lant,  watchful.  ^ 

Openhanded,  6-p'n-hdnd'^d.  a.  Ge- 
nerous, liberal. 

Openheartsd,  6-p'n-hirt'W.  a.  Ge- 
nerous, candid,  not  mereiv  subtle. 

Openheartedness,  6-p'n-h4rt'W- 
nfis.  s.  Liberality,  munificence,  ge- 
nerosity. 

Opening,  A'p'n-ing.  s.  (410).  Aper- 
ture,  breach;  discovery  at  a  distance, 
faint  knowledge,  dawn. 

Openly,  i'p'n-ld.  a4.  PubUckly,  not 
secretly,  in  sight;  plainly,  apparenUy, 
evidently,  without  disguise. 

Openmouthed,  6-p'n-m6aTH'd'.  a. 
Greed.v,  ravenous. 

Openness,  o'p'n-nis.  s.  Plaiir 
clearness,  freedom  from  obsciuity  c 
bignity;  freeedom  froni  disguise. 

Opera,  6p'p^r-ri.  s.  A  poetical  tale 
or  fiction,  represented  by  vocal  and  in* 
strumental  musick. 

Operarle,  6p'p^r-i-bl.  a.  (405).  To 
be  done,  practicable. 

Operant,  6p'p6rTrdnt.  a.  Active, 
having  power  to  produce  any  effect. 

To  Operate,  6p'p^r-ite.  v.n.  (91). 
To  act,  to  have  agency,  to  produce  cf- 
fects. 

Operation,  6p-p^r-r4'sh(b.  s.  Agen- 
cy,  production  of  eftects,  influence;  ac- 
tion, cfl'ect;  in  chirurgery,  that  part  of 
the  art  of  healing  which  depends  on  th« 
use  of  instruments;  t*ie  motions  or  em- 
ployments  of  an  army. 

Operative,  dp'p^r-rd-tiv.  a.  (512). 
Having  the  power  of  acting,  having  for- 
cible  agency. 

Operator,' 6p'p^r.r4-tVir.   s.   (521). 

One  that  performs  any  act  of  the  hand, 

one  who  produces  any  effect. 
Operose,  6p-p^r.r6se'.  a*  Laborious. 
Ophites,  A-fi't^z.s.  A  stone.  Ophites 

has  a  duijicy  greenish  ground,  witli  spots 

of  a  lipfhlcr  p^reesi. 

Ophthalmick,  &p-//i4l'mik.  a.  Re« 
latmg  t  J  the  eye. 
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ICr  (559) — ^Fitc,  far,  FMl, 
Ol3*  Two  aspirations  in  succession,  says  Mr. 
Elphinston,  seem  disagreeable  to  an  Eng- 
lish ear,  and  therefoi-c  one  of  them  is 
generally  sunk.  Thus  diphthong  and  triph- 
thong  are  pronounced  dipthong  and  trip- 
tho:.g.  Pis  lost  as  well  as  A  in  apophthegrm 
and  tlierefore  it  is  no  wonder  we  hear 
the  first  h  dropped  in  ophthalmy  and  oph- 
thalmick,  which  is  the  pronunciation  1 
have  adopted  as  areeable  to  analogy. 
Nay,  such  an  av;.rsion  do  we  seem  to 
have  to  a  "succession  of  aspirates,  that 
the  h  is  sunk  in  Isthmus,  Esther,  and  De- 
mosthenes, because  the  *,  which  is  akin 
to  the  aspiration,  immediately  precedes. 
Mr.  Shex-idan  pronounces  the  first  sylla- 
ble of  this  word  like  off,  but  the  first  of 
diphthong  and  triphthong,  like  <Up  and  trip. 
Mr.  Scott,  W.  Johnston,  an4  Mr.  Perry, 
have  not  got  tiiis  word,  but  pronounce 
diphthong  and  triphthong  in  the  same  man- 
ner as  Mr.  Sheridan.     Dr.  Kenrick  also 
wants  the  word;  he  gives  no  pronuncia- 
tion to  diphthong,  but  makes  tlie  h  silent 
in  triphthong;  while  Barclay  pronounces 
the  h  in  aphthalnuck,  but  makes  it  either 
way  in  diphthong,  and  silent  in  triphthong, 
It  may  be  remarked,  that  Dp.  Jones,  who 
wrote  a  Spelling  Dictionary  in  Queen 
JVnne's  time,  makes  the  h  in  these  two 
"words  silent. 
OrHTHALMT,  6p'M4lfm4.  «,    A  dis- 
ease of  the  eyes. 
Opiate,  6'p^-atc.  s.  (91),    A  medi- 
cine thut  causes  sleep. 
Opiate,  6'p^-ite,  a.  (91).   Soporife- 

rous,  narcotick. 
To  Opine,  6-plne'.  t,  n.    To  think, 

to  judge. 
Opikiative,  &-pin'y*-i-tiv.  a.  (113). 

Stiff  in  a  preconceived  notion;  imagined, 

not  proved. 
Opiniator,  6-plii-yi-4'tAr.  s.  (521), 

One  fond  of  his  own  notion,  inflexible. 

Little  used. 
Opiniatre,  6-pln-y^i'tdr.  a.  (416). 

Obstinate,  stubborn.     A  French  word 

little  used. 
Opiniatrett,    6-pIn-yM'trfi-tA.    s. 

Obstinacy,  inflexibility,  determination  of 

mind. 
Opinion,  A-pln'yAn.  «,    (113)  (550). 

Pcrjiuaslon  of  the  mind,  without  proof; 

sentimenu,  judgment,  notion;  favoura- 
ble judgment 
Opib'ioi'ated,     6-pin'yiin-A-tW.   ,  a. 

Attached  to  certain  opinions. 
0?in*ioj«ative,    6-pin'yfiii-ni-tlv.    a. 

(512).    Fond  of  preconcclyed  nations: 
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Opinionist,  A^iH'yto-olst.  8.    Oa$ 

fond  of  his  own  notions. 
Opium,  6'p^-din.  s.  A  mcdicme  med 

to  promote  sleep. 
Oppidan,  6p'pA-dln.  s*  A  townsman, 

an  inhabitant  of  a  town. 
To  Oppignerate,    6p-plg'n4r-i*tc. 

V.  a.    To  pledge,  to  pawn. 
Oppilation,  6p-p^-U'sh&i.  S.    Ob- 
struction, mattei'  heaped  together. 
Opponent,  6p-p6'ndnt.  a.  Opposite^ 

adverse. 
Opponent,  6p-pA'ntot.    8.    Antago- 
nist, adversary;  one  who  begins  the  dis- 
pute by  raising  objections  to  a  teaet 
Opportune,  op-p6r-tine'.  a.  Season- 
able, convenient,  fit,  timely.^ 
Opportunely,     ^-pdr-tAnel*.    nd. 
Seasonably,  conveniently,  with  <^postu- 
nity  either  of  time  or  place. 
Opportunity,  6p-p&r-tA'n^-t^.s.  Fit 
place,  time,  conveuicnce,  suitableness  of 
circumstances  tq  any  end. 
To  Oppose,  6p-p6s5e'.  v.  a.    To  act 
against,  to  be  adverse,  to  hinder,  to  fe- 
sist;  to  put  in  opposition,  to  offer  as  an 
antagonist  or  x-ival;  to  place  as  an  obsta- 
cle; to  place  in  front 
0:j*  The  o  in  the  first  syllable  of  this  wonj 
has  tlie  same  tendency  to  a  long  open 
sound  as  in  otciuion*    The  same  may  be 
observed  of  oppress  and  its  compounds. 
—See  Occasion  and  ErFA««. 
To  Oppose,  6p-p6ze'.   ▼-  n.     To  act 
adversely?  to  object  in  a  disputation,  to 
have  the  part  of 'raising  diificidties. 
Opposeless,  ^p-pAstc  16s.  a*  Irrtas- 

tible,  not  to  be  opposed. 
Opposer,  6p-pA'zftr.s.(98).  One  that 

opposes,  antagonist,  enemy. 
Opposite,  6p^p6.2it.  a.  (156).  Placed 
in  front,  facing  each  other;  adverse,  re- 
pugnant} contiary. 
Opposite,  6p'p6-zlt.  s.  (156).  Adver- 
sary, opponent,  antagonist. 
Oppositely,  6p'p6-zk-lt&*  ad.  In  such 
a  situation  as  to  face  each  other  i  ad- 
versely. 
Oppositeness,  6p'p6*Elt-«i4s-  s.  The 

state  of  being  opposite. 
Opposition,  6p-p6-zlsh'to.  s.  Situ- 
ation, so  as  to  front  sonicthing  opposed, 
hostile  resistance;  contrariety  of  interest.^ 
contrariety  of  measures^  contrariety  ol 
meaning. 
To  Oppress,  &p-pr^s'.  v.  a.  To  crush 
by  hardship  or  unreasonable  leverit}, 
tQ  overpower,  to  eubdue.— See  Oiri^osr 
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Off&ssmoN)  6p-pr^h^An.  8.  The 
act  of  oppoiing,  cruelty,  seyerity;  the 
rRtate  orbeinn^  oppreiied^  misery;  hard- 
ship, calamity;  dulness  of  spirits,  laiai- 
tude  of  body. 

Oppressive,  6p-prds^slv.  a.  Cruel, 
inhuman,. unjustly  exactious  or  severe; 
heavy,  overwhelming^. 

Oppb£880r»  ftp-prds'siSr.  s.  (98).  One 
who  harasses  others  with  unjust  severity. 

Opprobrious,  6p-pr6l3rd-(ks.  a.  Re- 
proachful, disgraceful;  causing  infamy. 

Opprobriouslt,  6p-pr61>r£*As-l6.  ad. 
Reproachfully,  sburrilously. 

Opprobbiousness,  6p-prol)r£-(b-n^s. 
s.  RepToachfuhiess,  scurrility. 

To  Oppugn,  6p-pAne^  t.  a.  (386). 
To  oppose,  to  attack,  to  resist. 

Oppuohahcy,  6p-pAg^nftn-s^  8.  Op- 
position. 

Oppugner,  6p-pfine'dr.  s.  One  who 
opposes  or  attacks. 

C^  Mr.  Sheridan  sounds  the  g  in  this 
word  though  not  in  the  verb  mm  which 
it  is  form^:  but  that  thia  is  contrary  to 
analogy,  see  Principles,  No.  386. 

Opsimatht,  6p-9im'i-/Ai.  s.  (518). 
An  education  begun  late  in  life;  know- 
ledge of  learning  acquired  in  age. 

Optable,  6p'til-bL  a.  (405).  De- 
sirable»  to  be  wished. 

Optative,  6p^t&-tly,  or  6p-tA^tlv.  a. 
(503).  Expressive  of  desire;  the  name 
of  that  mood  of  a  verb  which  expresses 
desire. 

QC^  Dr.  Johnson,  Mr.  Sheridan,  Dr.  Ash, 
Mr.  Scott,  Entick,  Barclay,  and  Bucha- 
nan,  accent  this  word  on  the  first  syllable; 
and  Dr.  Kenrick,  Bailey,  W.  Johnston, 
and  Mr.  Perry  on  the  second.  That  the 
lastis  more  general,  particularly  in  Gram- 
mar schools,  will  be  readily  acknow- 
ledged ;  but  that  the  first  is  more  correct 
and  agreeable  to  analogy,  cannot  be  de- 
nied: for  this  word  is  not  so  naturally  de- 
rived from  the  classical  ofnatw,  as  the 
lower  Latin  optativtuj  and  why  Uiis  word 
should  transfer  its  penultimate  accent  to 
the  first  syUdiile  of  the  English  word, 
may  be  seen  under  the  words  Academy, 
Incomparable,  &c. 

Optical,  6p't4-kAl,  s.  (88).  Relat- 
ing to  the  science  of  opticks. 

Optician,  6p-tlsh'iin.  s.  (357).  One 
skilled  in  opticks. 

Oftick,  Ap'tlk.  a.  Visual,  produc- 
ing vision,  subservient  to  vision;  rclat- 
inj  to  tlie  science  of  vision 


bCdl;-*AU;— -p66nd;— Min,  this. 

Optics,  op'tik.  s.  An  instrument 
of  sight,  an  organ  of  sight. 

Opticks,  6p'tlks.  s.  The  science  of 
the  nature  and  laws  of  vision. 

Optimacy,  6p't^-m4-9^.  s.  Nobility, 
body  of  nobles. 

Optimity,  6p-tlin'm*-t*.  s.  The 
state  of  being  best 

Optimism,  6p't^-inlzm.  s.  The  doc- 
trine or  opinion  that  every  thing  in  nature 
IS  ordered  for  the  best 

Option,  6p'shiin.  s.  Choice,  election. 

Opulence,  6p'p(i-1^8.     ?     ,,r    ,.i 

Opulekct,  6i'pft-lto^.r-^«»»*' 
riches,  affluence.  -    • 

Opulent,  6p'pWdnt.  a.  Rich« 
wealthy,  affluent 

Opulently,  Ap'pi-ldnt-W.  ad.  Rich- 
ly, with  splendour. 

Or,  6r.  conjunct.  (167).  A  disjunc- 
tive particle,  marking  distribution,  and 
sometimes  opposition;  it  corresponds  to 
Either,  he  must  Either  fall  Or  fly;  before 
Or  ever,  is  Before  ever.  In  tills  last  ^ease 
obsolete. 

Oracle,  6r'r4-kl.  s.  (168)  (405). 
Something  deliveredby  supernatural  wis- 
dom; the  place  where,  or  person  of  whom 
the  determinations  of  heaven  axe  inquir- 
ed; any  person  or  place  where  certain 
decisions  are  obtained;  one  famed  for 
wisdom. 

Oracular,  i-rdkTkA-ttr.  >      ,,-  . 

Oraculous,  A-rdk'kWfls.5  *•  ^'^"> 
Uttering  oracles,  resembling  oracles. 

Oraculously,  6-r^'k(k-lAs-l^.  ad. 
In  manner  of  an  oracle. 

Oraculousness,  A-rdk'k6-lds-n^.  s^ 
The  state  of  being  oracular. 

Oraison^  6r'r6-zt^n.  s.  See  Orisohs^ 
Prayer,  verbal  supplication. 

Oral,  6'rdl.  a.  (88).  Deliveredby 
mouth,  not  written. 

Orally,  6'ril-W.  ad.  By  mouth> 
without  writing. 

Orange,  6r'rinje.  s.  (90).  The 
orange  tree,  the  fruit  of  tlie  tree. 

Orange,  ftr'rhije.  a.  Belonging  to 
an  orange,  of  the  colour  of  an  orange. 

ORANOBRY,A-riwn'zh^r-6.8.  f  French  J 
Plantation  of  oranges.— See  EwcoaB. 

Orangemusk,  Ar'rlnje-mAsk.  s.  See 
Pe.\r,  of  wh'ch  it  is  a  species. 

Orange-woman,  ftKrinje-wAija-dn.  s. 
One  who  Rolls  oranges. 

Oration,  o-ra'sh&i.  s.  A  speech 
made  according  to  the  laws  of  rhctorick. 
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ORAToii,6r'ra.-tAr.8.(503).  Apublick 
speaker,  a  man  of  eloquence;  petitioner. 
This  sense  is  used  in  addresses  to  chan- 
cery. 

Okatorial,  6r-i-t6'r4-dl.  a.  Rhc- 
torical,  florid. 

QC?"  1  have ,  inserted  this  word,  though 
omitted  by  almost  all  our  lexicographers, 
because  I  have  met  with  it  in  authors  of 
reputation.  Dr.  Foster,  in  his  Treatise 
on  Accent  and  Qiiatitity,  says:  **  The 
*'  connexion  of  this,  which  may  be  called 
""  the  oratorial  accent,  with  the  syllable, 
''  and  the  subordination  of  them  to  each 
*'  other,  however  difficult  it  may  appear, 
*'  is  yet  easy  in  practice,"  page  23.  Other 
rood  authorities  for  this  word  mig^ht  have 
been  adduced,  but  the  other  adjective 
oratoricaif  though  not  so  justly  formed, 
seems  generally  to  be  preferred.  I  have 
sometimes  made  the  experiment  on  peo- 


ple, w^hose  ears  were  mcely  set  to  pure 
.£ngUsh  pronunciation,  by  proposing  to 
them  for  their  choice  the  adjectives  ora- 
torial or  oratorical,  and  have  always  found 
them  prefer  the  latter.  This  may,  in  some 
measure,  arise  from  supposingthe  former 
might  be  considered  as  the  adjective  of 
craioriOj  but  seems  rather  to  be  occasi- 
oned by  too  great  a  plenitude  and  rotun- 
dity of  sound,  which  is  not  agreeable  to 
the  genius  of  our  language:  for  if  we  re- 
gard derivation  only,  the  adjective  ought 
to  be  oratorial,  as  derived  immediately 
from  the  Latin  oratoriiu,  in  the  same 
/  manner  as  from  rhetorieus,  is  formed  rhe- 
torical. 

ORATORICAL)  6r-r&-t6r'ri-k&l.  a. 
Rhetorical,  befitting  an  orator. 

Oratorio,  6r-r4-ti'r^^.  s.  An  Ita- 
]iian  word,  used  to  signify  a  kind  of  sacred 
drama,  generally  taken  from  the  Scrip- 

,    tures,  and  set  to  musick. 

Oratory,  &r'ri-tflr-^.  s.  (557).  Elo- 
quence, rhetorical  skill;  exercise  of  elo- 
quence; a  private  place  which  is  deputed 
and  allotted  for  prayer  alone. 

Orb,  6rb.  s.  Sphere,  orbicular  body, 
circular  body;  mundane  sphere,  celestial 
body;  wheel,  any  rolliug  body;  circle, 
line  drawn  round;  circle  described  by 
inv  of  the  mundane  ppheres;  period,  re- 
volution of  time;  sphere  of  action. 

Orbation,  6r-l>&'shAn.  a*  Privation 
ef  parents  or  children. 

Round,  circular,  orbicular;  formed  into  a 
circle;  rounded. 
Orbicular,  6r-blk'ki-l4r,    a.    (88). 
Spherical}  circular. 


fit; — ^m^,  m6t;— f>ine,  ph;-^ 

Orbicularly,    6r-bik'ki-Iar-le.  ad. 

Spherically,  circularly. 
Orbicularness,  6r-blk1c&-]^-n^.  s. 

The  state  of  being  orbicular. 
Orbijculateb,    6r-bttclL&-14-tM.     a. 

Moulded  into  an  Qrb. 
Orbit,  6r1>it.  s.    The  line  described 

by  the  revolution  of  a  planet. 
Orbitt,  6r1)*-t^.  8.     Loss,  or  want 
.     of  parents  or  children. 

Orc,  6rk.  s.    A  sort  of  sea-fisb* 
Orchal,  6r1cU.   s.  (88).    A  stone 

from  which  a  blue  colour  is  made. 
Orchanet,  ArTci-n^.  s.    An  herb- 
ORchard,  dr'tsMrd.  s.  (88).  A  gar- 
den of  fruit-trees. 
Orchestre,  6rltds-tflr.  s,  (4\S).  The 
place  where  the  modiciaAa  are  let  at  a 
public  show. 
03*  This  word  is  accented  on  the  first  syl- 
lable by  Dr.  Johnson,  Mr.  Sheridan,  Dr. 
Ash,  Mr.  Scott,  Mr.  Nares,  Buchanan, 
Entick,  Pernr,  and  Barclay;  and  by  Mr. 
Bailey  and  W.  Jolinston  on  the  second^ 
and  by  Dr.  Kemick  on  either.  The  first 
mode  has  not  only  the  majority  of  votes 
in   its  favour,  but  is  agreeable  to  the 
general  analogy  of  words  of  three  sylUt- 
bles,  wluch  when  not  of  our  own  for- 
mation, commonly  adopt  the  antepenul- 
timate  accent.    The  exception  to  this 
rule  wiU  be  fbund  under  the  next  word> 

Orchestra,  Ar-kfts'triL  (503).  A 
part  of  the  theatre  appropriated  to  the 
musicians. 

(Cj*  Dr.  Johnson  has  preferred  the  French 
orchestre,  to  the  Latin  orchestra,  and  the 
Greek  •p^n^p^l  but  as  we  fiad  the  ktter 
spelling  and  pronunciation  universally 
adopted;  and  as  we  take  almost  eveir 
other  term  of  art  rather  fh>m  the  Gpeek 
than  any  other  language,  I  have  ventured 
to  insert  it  in  that  dress,  after  Chambers, 
and  some  other  very  respectable  authors. 

This  word  is  accented  on  the  first  syllable 
by  Dr.  Ash,  Mr.  Scott,  Mr.  Perry,  En- 
tick,  and  Barclay;  but  Mr.  Nares  saw  it 
is  accented  on  the  second,  as  I  have 
given  it  For  notwithstanding  the  mim- 
bers  against  me,  the  very  general  rule  Is 
on  my  side;  which  is,  that  when  we  adopt 
a  word  whole  from  the  Latin  or  Greek, 
it  ought  to  have  the  iwme  accent  as  in 
those  languages.  See  principles.  No.  50^ 

To  Ordain,  6r-d4xie'.  v.  a.  To  a|i- 
point, to  decree;  to  establish,  to  institute; 
to  set  in  an  office;  to  Invest  withminia* 
tcrial  function;  or  saecrdotal  power. 
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•^ndy^mdve,  hAp,  n6t;— t6bc,  tAb, 

OKDAiNfR,  6r-dine'&ri  s.  (98).  He 
who  oroAiiUL 

Ordjbal,  Ar'd^-il,  or  dr'j^-a.  s.  (263). 
A  trial  by  fire  or  water,  by  wi hich  the  per- 
son accused  appealed  to  heaven,  by  walk- 
ing blindfold  over  hot  bars  of  iron«  or  be- 
ing thrown  into  the  water. 

Order,  6r'dAr.  s.  (98).  Method,  re- 
gular disposition;  proper  state;  regidari- 
tyt  settled  mode;  mandate,  precept,  com- 
mand; rule,  regidation;  regular  govem- 
ment;  a  society  of  dignified  persons  dis- 
tinguished hf  marks  of  honour;  a  rank  or 
class,  a  reliwous  fraternity;  in  the  plural, 
hierarchical  state;  means  to  an  end;  mea<. 
•ure,  care;  in  Architecture,  a  system  of 
the  .several  members,  ornaments,  and 
pvx>portions  of  columns  and  pilasters. 

To  Order,  dr'd&r.  v. «.  (98).  To  re- 
gulate, to  adjust,  to  manage,  to  conduct; 
to  methodise,  to  dispose  fitly ;  to  direct, 
to  command. 

Orderer,  6r'dfir-fir.  s.  (557).  One 
that  orders,  methodises,  or  regulates. 

Orderless,  6r'diir-l^s.  a*  Disorderly, 
cot  of  rule. 

Orderliness,  6r^d(^r^l£-ndft.  8.|Rega- 
larity,  methodicalness. 

Orderly,  dr'ddr-K.  a.  Methodical, 
regular;  well  regulated;  according  to 
established  method. 

Orderly,  6r^ddr-l^.  ad.  Methodically, 
according  to  order,  regularly. 

Ordinablb,  Ar'd^-^^-bl.  a.  (405). 
Such  as  may  be  appointed 

Ordinal,  6r'd(i-iikl.  a.  (88).  Noting 
order. 

Ordinal,  6r'di-nai.  s.  A  ritual,  a  book 
containing  orders. 

ORDiNANCE,6r'd^-nAn3e.s.  Law,  rule, 
prescript;  observance  commanded ;  ap- 
pointment. When  it  signifies  cannon,  it 
IS  now  generally  written  for  distinction 
Ordnance,  and  pronounced  in  two  syllables. 

Ordinarily,  dr/di-nSL-r^AL  ad.  Ac- 
cording to  establi shed  rules,  according  to 
settlea  method;  commonly,  usually. 

Ordinary,  dr'd^-nd-r^,  or  Ard'nA-r*. 
a.  Established,  methodical^  regular;  com- 
roon>  usual;  mean,  of  low  rank;  ugly,  not 
handsome,  as  she  is  an  Ordinary  woman. 
•Q:!/' Though  it  is  allowable  in  colloquial  pro- 
nunciation to  drop  the  i  in  this  word,  and 
pronounce  it  in  three  syllables;  in  solemn 
j»pcaking  the  /  must  be  heard  distinctly, 
and  the  word  must  have  four  syllable.*!. 
See  Principles,  No,  374 
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Ordinary,  6r'd^-n4.r*.  s.  Established 
judge  of  ecclesiastical  causes;  set^ed 
establishment;  actual  and  constant  office. 

ORDiNARY,6rd'h4-r4.s.  Regular  price 
of  a  meal;  a  place  of  eating  established 
at  a  certain  price. 

(O'  The*  is  never  heard  when  the  word  is 
used  in  this  sense. 

To  Ordinate,  dr^d^-nAte.  v.  a.  To 
appoint 

Ordinate,  Ar'di^iAte.  a.  (91).  Regu* 
lar,  methodical. 

Ordination,  ^rKi^-nd'sh^ln.  s.  Esta- 
blished order  or  tendency;  the  act  of  in- 
vesting any  man  with  sacerdotal  power. 

Ordnance,  6rd'nlhise.  s.  Cannon, 
great  guns. 

Ordonnance,  Ar'dOn-nlbse.  a.  Dis- 
position of  figures  in  the  picture. 

Ordure,  Ar'jAre.  s.  (294)  (376). 
Dung,  filth.  ' 

Ore,  Are.  a.  Metal  unrefined,  metal  yet 
in  its  mineral  state. 

Organ,  Ar'gin.s.  Natural  instrument, 

as  the  tongue  is  the  Organ  of  speech;  an 

instrument  of  musick^  consisting  of  pipes 

*    filled  with  wind,  and  of  stops  touched  by 

the  hand. 

Organical,  Ar-gdn'n^.kdi.  > 

Organick,  6r-gin'nlk.  (509).  J  *' 
Consisting  of  various  parts  co-operating 
with  each  other;  instrumental,  acting  as 
instruments  of  nature  or  art;  respecting 
organs.  ^ 

Organically,  Ar-gan'n^.k4l-W.    ad. 

By  means  of  organs  or  instruments. 
Organic  ALNESS,  Ar-gdn'ni-kal-nds.  s. 

State  of  being  organical. 
Organism,  Ar'ga-nlzm.  s.    Organical 

structure. 
Organist,  Ar'g^-nist.   s.    One  who 

plays  onj  the  organ. 
Organization,  dr-gd-n6-z4'shdn.  a. 

Construction  in  which  the  parts  are  so 

disposed  as  to  be  subservient  to  each 

other. 

To*  Organize,  Ar'g^-nize.  v.  a.  Ta 
constrttot  so  as  that  one  part  co-operates 

.    with  another. 

Organloft,  Ar'g^n-loft.  s.  The  loft 
where  tlie  organ  stands. 

Organpipe,  Ar'gdn-plpe.  s.  The  pipe 
of  a  musical  organ. 

Orgasm,  Ar^g^zm.  s.  Sudden  vehe- 
mence. 

Orgies,  Ar'j^ze.  s.  Mad  rites  of  Bac- 
chus, frantick  revels. 
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Orient,  6'r^-^nt.  a.  (505).  Rising  as 
the  sun;  eastern,  oriental;  bright,  shin- 
ing. 
Orient,  6'r^-dnt.  s.  The  east,  the  part 

where  the  sun  first  appears. 
Oriental,  6-ri-^n'tAl.   a.     Eastern, 
placed  in  the  east,  proceeding  from  the 
east. 
Oriental,  6-r^-^'tiI.  s.    An  inhabi- 
tant of  tlie  eastern  parts  of  the  world. 
Orientalism,  6-r^-^n'ta-llzTn.  s.  An 
idiom  of  tlie  eastern  language,  an  eastern 
mode  of  speech. 
Orientality,    6-r6-^n-tal'16-t^.     s. 

State  of  being  oriental. 
ORiFicE,6r'rWls.  s.  (142)  (168).  Any 

opening  or  perforation. 
Origan,  6r(6-gan.  s.  (88).  Wild  mar- 
joram. 
Origin,  6r'rti-jln.  ?  ^ 

Original,  6-rid'j^-nal.  (170).      J 
Beginning,     first    fxistence;    fountain, 
source,  that  which  gives  beginninj^  or 
existence;  fii-st  copy,  archetype;  deriva- 
tion, descent. 
Original,  d-rld'j^.nOJ.  a.  (170).  Pri- 
mitive, pristine,  first. 
Originally,  6'rld'j^-n4l-l^.  ad.    Pri- 
marily, with  regard  to  the  first  cause;  at 
fii-stj  as  the  first  author. 
Originalnbss,    6-rid'j6-ndl-n^s.     s. 

The  quality  or  state  of  being  original. 
Originary,  &-rld'j6-ni-r^.  s.  Produc- 
tive, causing  existence ;  primitive,  that 
which  was  the  first  state. 
To  Originate,  i-rld'je-nite.  v.  a.  To 

bring  into  existence. 
Origination,    6-rld-j^-ni'shaii-     s. 

The  act  of  bringing  into  existence. 
Orisons,  6r'r6-zin8.8.(168).Aprayer, 

a  supplication, 
(jrj*  Mr.  Sheridan  has  adopted  the  other 
spelling  from  the  French  oraisom  but  Dr. 
Johnson  and  all  the  writers  he  quotes, 
spell  the  word  in  the  manner  I  have  done. 
Dr.  Johnson  tells  us  this  word  is  vari- 
ously accented;  that  Shakespeare  has 
the  accent  both  on  tlie  first  and  second 
syllables,  Milton  and  Crashaw  on  the 
first,  and  others  on  the  second. 
•*  The  fair  0|>helia!  Nymph  in  thy  oritont, 
"  Be  all  my  sins  remembered." 

Hatntet. 

••  Alas!  your  two  much  love  and  care  for  me 
"  Are   heavy   origont    'gainst    this    poor 
•«  wretch.'*  Jiemy  the  Fifth. 

•<  My  wakeful  lay  shall  knock 
"  At  tV  oriental  gates,  and  duly  mock 


«'  The  early  larks  shrill  ontont  id  he 
•*  An  anthem  at  the  day's  nativity." 

Crathan. 

"  His  daily  orisons  attract  our  ears." 

Sandjt 

*•  Lowly  they  bow^d  adoring,  and  began 
"  Their  orisons  each  morning  duly  paid." 

Milton. 

"  So  went  he  on  with  hb  orisons; 
«  Which,  if  you  mark  them  well,  were  wise 
"  ones."  Cotton. 


"  Here,  at  dead  of  night, 
<«  The  hermit  oft  'mid  his  oriso^  hears 
"  Agast   the    voice    of  time  disparting 
"  tow'rs."  Dyer. 

"  The  midnight  clock  attests  my  fervent 

**  pray'rs, 
"  The  rising  sun  my  orisons  declares." 

Marte. 
Mr.  Nares  tell§  us  he  has  no  doubt  that  Mil- 
ton's accentuation  is  right  This  too  is  my 
opinion.  Poets  are  not  the  best  authori- 
ties, even  when  they  are  unanimous;  but 
much  worse  when  they  differ  from  others, 
and  even  from  themselves.  We  must 
therefore  leave  them  ihe  liberty  of  ac- 
centing both  ways,  cither  fbrth«  aakc  of 
the  verse,  the  rhyme,  the  humour,  or  the 
aflfectatioB  of  sini^arity,  and  bring  our 
reason  for  accenting  this  word  in  prose 
on  the  first  sjrllable,  from  the  very  gene- 
ral rule  in  Principles,  No.  503-  Accord- 
ingly Mp.  £lphinston,  Mr.  Sheridan,  Mr. 
S«ott,  Dr.  Kenrick,  Buchanan,  W.  John- 
ston, Barclav,  Bailey,  Perry,  and  Entick, 
uniformly  place  the  accent  on  the  first 
syllable;  and  Dr.  Ash  says  it  is  aometimcs 
accented  on  the  second. 

Ornam£NT,  Ar'n^-mtot.  s.  Embellish- 
ment, decoration;  honour,  that  which  con- 
fers dignity. 

Ornamental,  ir-ni-mto'til.  (88). 
Serving  to  decoration,  giving  cmbellish- 
mekit 

Ornamentally,  6r-nl-m&i't41-l^.  ad. 
In  such  a  manner  as  may  confer  embel- 
lishment. 

Ornamented,  Ar'iuL-mto-tid.  a.  Em- 
bellished, bedecked. 

Ornate,  Ar'nitc.  a.  (91).  Bedecked, 
decorated,  fine. 

Orphan,  6r'fin,  8.  (88).  A  child  who 
has  lost  father  or  mother,  or  both< 

Orphan,  6r'fdn.a.  Bereft  of  parent> 

Orphanage,  6r'f&n-ldje.  (90). 

Orphanism,  dr'fin-niam. 
StatQ  of  an  orphan. 
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lA,  mdve,  n6r,  n6tj-46be,  tftb,  bi&ll;-4il;— p64nd;— r^lin,  tnn. 


Orpihekt,  dr'p^-m^nt.  s.  A  kind  of 
mineral,  the  yellow  arsenick;  used  by 
}>aiDter9  as  a  gold  coloiir. 

Orpine,  dr'pin.  s.  (140).    Rose  root. 

Orrery,  or r^r-r6.  s.  (168).  An  in- 
strument which,  by  many  complicated 
movements,  represents  the  revolutions 
of  the  heavenly  bodies. 

Orris,  Ar'ris.  s.    A  plant  and  flower. 

Orthodox,  Ar'fM-ddks.  a.  (503). 
Sound  in  opinion  and  doctrine,  not  here- 
tical. 

Ori*hodoxly,  6r^M6^6ks4£.  ad. 
With  soundness  of  opinion. 

Orthodoxy,  dr'rAi-ddks-^.  s.  (517). 
Soundness  in  opinion  and  doctrine.  * 

Orthodromic Ks,  6r^A6-dr6mlk8.  s. 
The  art  of  sailing^  in  the  arc  of  some 
great  drcle,  which  is  the  shortest  or 
strafghtest  distance  between  any  two 
points  on  the  surface  of  the  globe. 

Ortkoepist,  Ar'MA-^plst.  s.  One 
•  who  is  skilled  in  orthoepy. 

Orthoepy,  Ar'/A6^*p*.  «.  (519).  The 
ri}»ht  pronunciation  of  words. 

f^-  It  is  not  a  little  surprising  that  so  few 
of  oar  Dictionaries  of  pronunciation  have 
inserted  this  word,  so  peculiarly  i4>pro. 
priated  to  the  subject  they  have  treated. 
It  is  regularly  derived  fiim  the  Greek 
^f9piwu»y  and  Is  as  necessary  to  our  lan- 
guage as  orthography,  orthodosfy,  &c.  Mr- 
Elphinston  and  Mr.  Nares  place  the  ac- 
cent on  the  first  syllable  of  this  word,  as 
I  have  done. 

ORthogon,  Ar'Mi-g&n.  s.  Arectan* 
gled  figure. 

Orthogonal,  dr-/Mg'g6-n^«  a.  Rec- 
tangular. 

OrthogRapher,  6r'th^gr&£'{^T.  a. 
One  who  spells  according  to  the  rules  of 
gramnar. 

Orthographic  At,  6r-^AA-gr^'f(fe-k4l. 
a.  Rightly  speUed;  relating  to  the  spel- 
ling. 

Orthographic  ALLY,  6r-rAA-graFf(&- 
klU-1^.  ad.    Accon^g  to  the  rules 

of  spelling. 

Orthography,  6r-r<^6g'grdf.*.  s. 
(513).  The  part  of  grammar  which 
teaches  how  words  should  be  spelled; 
the  art  or  practice  of  speUing;  the  ele- 
vation of  a  building  delineated. 

Ortive,  6r'tlv.  a.  (157).  Relatingto 
the  rising  of  any  planet  or  star.  - 

Ortolan,  6r'ti-Wn.  s.  (S8).  A  small 
bird  accounted  veiy  deliciousi 


Orts,  6pt8.  &    Refuse,  that  >Yhich  Is 

left. 
Oscillation,  is-sl!-14^shdn.  s.    The 

act  of  moving  backward  and  forw^ 

like  a  pendulum. 
Oscillatory,      As-sim-t^ir-rt.     a» 

Moving  backward  and  forward  like  » 

pendulum! 
OsciTANCYj  6s'si4an-s^.  s.    The  act 

of  yawning;  unusual  sleepineds^  careless- 

nesS' 
OsciTAKt,  6s'8A*tint.a.  Yawning,  unr 

usually  sleepy;  sleepy,  sluggish. 

OsciTATiON,  6s-s^-tA^shito.  8.  The 
act  of  yawning. 

OsiRR,  6'zhir.  a.  (451).  A  tree  (tf 
the  willow  kind,  growing  by  the  water, 

OspRAY,  os'prA.  s.    The  sea-e«^Ie. 

Ossicle,  6s^slk-kl.  s.  (405).  A  small 
bone. 

OssiFiCK,  6s-sirflk.  a.  (509).  Hav- 
ing the  power  of  making  bones,  or  cliang'* 
' —  cameouSy  or  membranous  to  bonv 


inj 

substance, 
Ossification,    6s's£-ft-k4'shAn.    a. 

Change  of  cameous,  membranous,  ot 

cartilaginous,  into  bony  substance. 
OasiFRAOE,  6s^s^'<fr4dje.  %.    A  kind 

of  eagle. 
to  Ossify,  4s's^-fl.  V.  a.  (183),    To 

change  into  bone. 
OssiTOROus,  6s-sIv'vA-rAs.  a.  (518)- 

Devouring  bones. 

OsTENSiYE,  6s-tto'siv.  a.  (158)  (428)* 
Showing,  betokening. 

OsTKNT,  ^s't&it'.  s.  Appearance,  air> 
manner,  mien;  show,  token;  a  portent,  9. 
prodigy.     \ 

Ostentation,  is-tSn-td'shfin.  s.  Out- 
ward show,  appearand;  ambitious  di$<i 
^play,  boast,  vain  show. 

Ostentatious,  6s4^n*ti'shia8.  fi^ 
Boastful,  vain,  fond  of  show,  fond  to  ex- 
pose to  view. 

Ostentatiously,  Ss-tto-tA'shfts-l^* 
ad  Vainly,  boastfully. 

OSTENTATIOUSNESS,  6»4£n-t&'shA$4 
n^s.  s.    Vanity,  boastfblnes. 

Osteology,    ds-t^-ol'lA-je.  s.  (518). 

A  description  of  the  bones. 
Ostler,  Asaftr.  s.  (472)  (98).     The 

man  who  takes  care  of  horses  at  an  inn. 
Ostracism,  As^tri-sizm.  s^    A  man" 

ncr  of  sentence,  in  which  the  note  of 

acquittal  or  condemnation  was  mariceA 

upon  a  shell;  publlck  censure* 
*D  d 
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^Zr  (559).— Fite,  fir,  fall,  fat;-.m*,  m^t;— pine,  pta;— 


OsTBACiTEs,  68-tpi-8i't6s.  8.  Ostra- 
cites,  expresses  the  common  oyster  in 
its  fossil  state. 

OsTRic  H,  6s'tritsh.  s.  The  largest  of 
birds. 

rrt  ThU  word  is  ftiore  frequently  pro- 
noun#d  cutri^gci  and  by  Shakespeare  is 
written  Mft-x/i'e.  ,,,    t  a 

Otacocstick,  6t^ta-k6ti'stlk.  s.  An 
instrument  to  facilitate  hearing.  «* 

Other,  ^TH'Ar.  pron.  (98)  (469). 
Not  the  same,  different;  correlative  to 
Each;  sometbing  besides,  next;  it  is 
sometimes  put  eliptically  for  Other  thmff. 

OtHeroates,  lixH'Ar-gits.  s.  In 
anothe^  manner.    Obsolete. 

Otherouisb,  fiTH'^r-gylze.  a.  Of 
another  kind. 

Otherwhere,  4TH'5p-hw4re.  ad.  In 

other  places.  i         j       a 

Othjerwhile,  ATtt'ir-hwde.  ad.    At 

other  times.  •      /. 

Otherwise,  ATA'Ar-wize,  or  Uth  ar 
wlz.  ad.  (140).    In  a  different  man- 
ner;  by  o:ther  causes;  in  other  respects; 
often  corruptly  pronounced  atkenvay*. 
Otter,  6t'tiir.  a.  (98).    An  amphibi- 
ous animal  that  preys  upon  fish. 
Oval,  6'viil.  a.  (88).     Oblong,  re- 
sembling the  longitudinal  section  of  an 
egg. 
Oval,  6'v61.  a.    That  which  has  the 

shape  of  an  egg.  ,    , 

OvARious,  6-Yi'r6-ia.  a.    Conwating; 

of  eggs.  .    , 

Ovary,  b'r^-vL  s.     That  part  of  the 
body  in  which  impregnation  is  perform- 
ed. 
Ovation,  6-v&'sh\!Iin.  s.    A  lesser  tri- 
umph among  the  Romans. 
Oven,  Av'v'n.  a.  (103).    An  arched 

cavity  heated  with  fire  to  bake  bread. 
Over,  b'vAr.  prep.  (98)  (418).  Above; 
across,  as  he  leaped  Over  the  brook; 
through,  as  the  World  Over. 
Over,  ^Vi'ir.  ad.  Above  tlie  top;  more 
than  a  quantity  assigned,  from  side  to 
side;  from  one  to  anotlier;  from  a  coun- 
tjy  beyond  the  sea;  on  the  surface; 
throughout;  completely;  with  repetition, 
another  time;  in  a  great  degree,  in  too 
great  a  quantity;  Over  and  above,  be- 
sides, beyond  what  was  first  supposed  or 
immediately  intended;  0\'er  against,  op- 
posite, regarding  in  front :  in  composi- 
tion it  has  a  great  variety  of  significa- 
tions; it  is  arbitrarily  prcfix6<l  to  noims, 
adjectives,  or  other  parts  of  speech; 
bvcrpight,  the  night  before. 


To  Over-abound,  A-vdr4-b66nd'.  r, 

n.  To  abound  more  than  enough. 

To  Over-act,  A-vAr4kt'.  v.  a.  To 
act  more  than  enough. 

To  Over-arch,  o-viir-tosh'.  v.  a*. 
To  cover  as  with  an  arch. 

To  OvER-AWE,  6-v^r-4w'.  v.  a.  To 
keep  in  awe  by  auperiour  influence. 

To  Over-balance,  &-v(ir4>M1iLQse. 
V.  a.  (493).  To  weigh  down,  to  prepon^ 
derate. 

(Xj*  What  has  been  observed  of  words 
compounded  with  counter  ls  applicable 
to  those  compounded  with  cmtr.  The 
noun  and  the  verb  sometimes  follow  the 
analogy  of  dissyllables;  the  one  having 
the  accent  on  the  first,  and  tlie  other  on 
the  latter  syllable.— ^e  CovNTsamA- 

LA^CCE. 

Over-balance,    6'yflr-biI-Iinsc.    s. 

Something  more  than  equivalent. 
Over-battle,  6'vAr-bit-tl.  a.     Too 

fruitful,  exuberant    Not  used. 
To  Over-bear,  i^v^p-bire'.  v.  a.  To 

repress,  to  Subdue,  to  bear  down. 
To  Over-bid,  6-viip-bld'.  y.  a.  To  of- 
fer more  than  eqtBvalent. 
To  Over-blow,  4-vAr-WA'.  v.  n.  To 

be  past  its  violence. 
To  Over-blow,  6-vAi'-blA'.  v.  a.     To 

drive  away  as  clouds  before  the  wind. 
Over-board,  6'vAr-b6rd.  ad.  Off  the 

ship,  out  of  the  ship. 
To  Over-bulk,  A-v&r-bftlk'.  v.  a*  To 

oppress  by  bulk. 
To  Over-burden,  A-vAr-bftr'd'n.  v.  a. 

To  load  with  too  great  a  weight. 
To  Over-buy,  o-v&r-bi'.  v.  a.      To 

buy  too  dear. 
To  Over-carry,   A-vilr-kap'ri.  v.  a. 

To  carry  too  far,  to  be  urged  to  any  thing 

violent  or  dangerous. 
To  Over-cast,  6-viir-kast'.  v.  a.    To 

cloud,,  to  darken,  to  cover  with  gloom; 

to  cover;  to  rate  too  high  in  computation. 
To  Over-charge,  6-v{lr-tshirje'.  v.  a- 

To  oppress,  to  cloy,  to  surcharge;  to 

load,  to  crowd  too  much;  to  burden;  to 

rate  too  high;  to  fill  too  full;  to  load 

with  too  great  a  charge. 
Over-charge,  6'vtlr-tshirje. ».  Too 

great  a  charge.-— See  OvfiRBAi.AKcc. 
To  Over-cloud,  6-vAr-klAild'.  v.  a. 

To  cover  with  clouds. 
To  Overcome,  6-vdr-Wm'.  v.  a.   To 

subdue,  to  conquer,  to  vanish;  to  sur- 
charge;  to  come  over  of  upon.     Not  in 
'     use  m  this  last  sense. 
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a6|  in6ve,  n6r,  n6t;-*<t{ibe,  tAb, 

To  OvsKcoME,  6-vdr-kflm'.  v.  n.  To 
gain  the  iupertority. 

OvERCOMKK,  6-y^-kt^in'mi!kr.  s.  He 
who  overcomes. 

To  OvEa-couNT,  o-vftr-k64nt'.  v.  a. 
To  rate  above  the  true  value. 

To  Overdo,  i-viir-d66'.  v.  a.  To  do 
more  than  enough. 

To  OvER-DRKss,  A-viir-dr^s'. '  v.  a. 
To  adorn  lavishly. 

To  Over-drive,  A-vftr-drive'.  v.  a. 
To  drive  too  hard,  or  beyond  strength. 

To  Over-eye,  6-viir-i'.  v.  a.  To  su- 
perintend ;  to  observe,  to  remark. 

Overfall,  6'viir-fMl.  s.  (406).  Ca- 
taract.   Not  used. 

To  Over-float,  &-v^r^flite'.  v.  n. 
To  swim,  to  flout. 

To  Overflow,  6-vAr-fl&'.  v.  n.  To 
be  fuller  than  the  brim  can  hold ;  to  ex- 
uberate. 

To  Overflow,  A-\'iar-fl6'.  v.  a.  To 
fill  beyond  the  brim;  to  deluge,  to  drown, 
to  over-rim. 

Overflow,  A-vir-fli'.  s.  (492).  In- 
undation,  more  tlian  fulness,  such  a  quan- 
tity as  runs  ovci*,  exuberance. 

Qverflowing,  o-vdr-flying.  s.  Ex- 
uberance, copiousness. 

OvERFLorwiMGLT,  6-vAr-fl61ng-W.  ad. 
ExubersMtly. 

To  OvER-FLY,  6-v«ir-fli'.  v.  a.  To 
cross  by  flight. 

OvERFORWARDNES^,  A-viir-fdr'wird- 
nds.  s.  Too  great  quickness;  too 
great  officloiisneaa. 

To  Over-freight,  A-vir-frAte'.  v,  a. 
To  load  too  heavily. 

To  OvER-GLAKCE,  6-vfir-gl^e'.  v.  a. 
To  look  hastily  over. 

To  OvER-<50,  A-viir-gi'.  v.  a.  To 
surpass,  to  excel. 

To  Over-gorge,  i-^Ar-g6rje'.  v.  a. 
To  gorge  too  much. 

To  OvER-KjRow,  A-vdr-gr6'.  v.  a.  To 
cover  with  gro>vth;  to  rise  above. 

To  OvKR-GRow,  6-v'ir-gr6'.  v.  n.  To 
grow  beyond  the  fit  or  natural  size. 

Over-growth,  6'Wjr-gr6rA.  s.  Exu- 
berant growth. 

To  Over-hale,  ^vQr-hiwl'.  v.  a.-  To 
spread  over ;  to  examine  over  again. 

OCj"  This  word  has  the  a  in  the  last  sylla- 
ble always  pronounced  as  it  is  here  inark- 
ed.— See  XoH.vue. 


b^il;— dU;-*f6&nd;-- ///in,  this. 

To  Over-h  ANo,  6-v&r-hing'.  v.  a.  To 
jut  over,  to  impend  over. 

ToOvER-HAKG,6-vftr-hfing\v.n.  To 

jut  over.  , 

To  Over-harden,  6-viir-hir'd'n.  v.  a. 

To  make  too  hai*d. 
Over-head,  6-vAr-Wd'.  ad.  Aloft,  in 

the  zenith,  above. 
To  Over-hear,  6-vilr-Wre'.  v.  a.  To 

hear  those  who  do  not  mean  to  be  heard. 

To  OvER-/OY,  6-viir-j6^^  v.  a.    To 

transport,  to  ravish. 
OvER-JOY,  A'v&r-j6^.   s.    Transport, 

ecstacy. 
To  OvER-RiPEN,  A-v6r-ri'p'n.   v.  a. 

To  make  too  ripe. 
To  Over-labour,  A-viir-iA1>iir.  v.  a. 

To  talLo  too  much  pains  on  any  thing,  to 

harass  with  toiL 
To  OvERLADE,  6->nir-lidc'.  v.  a.    To 

over-burden. 
OvERLAROE,  6-vftr-llLrjc'.  a.    LArger 

than  enough. 
To  Overlay,  4-vAr4y.  v.  a.    To  op- 
press by  too  much  weiglit  or  power ;  to 

smother ;  to  cover  superficially  ;  to  join 

by  something  laid  over. 
To  Overleap,  6-v^-16pe'.  v.  a. .  To 

pass  by  a  jump. 
To  Overlive,  A-vflr-llv'.  v.  a.     To 

live  longer  than  another,  to  sui'vive,  to 

outlive. 
To  Overlive,  ^-vdr-liv'.  v.  n.  -   To 

live  too  long. 
Overliter,  6-vftr-llv'6r.  6.  Survivor, 

that  which  lives  longest    Kot  used. 
To  Overload,  i-vAr-lAde'.  v.  a.    To 

hurden  witli  too  mucli. 
Overlokg,.  6-v£ir-16ng'.  a.  Too  loi^. 

To  Overlook,  6-vAr-166k'.  v.  a.  To 
\icw  from  a  higher  f^ace;  to  view  fully, 
to  peruse  j  to  superintend,  to  oversee ;  to 
review  j  to  pass  by  indulgently ;  to  neg- 
lect, to  slight ;  to  pass  over  unnoticed. 

Over-looker,  6-vir-16dk'Ar  .s.  One 
who  looks  over  his  fellows. 

Overmasted,  6-v^r-mlLsl'M.  a.  Hav- 
ing too  much  mast. 

To  Overmaster,  6-vfir-mis'tiir.  v.  a. 
To  subdue,  to  govern. 

To  Overmatch,  A-vftr^mitsh'.  v.  a. 
To  be  too  poweifid,  to  conquer. 

Overmatch,  6'vAr-initah.  s.  One  of 
superior  powers.— —Sec  Cov-'i  i  JiAB4t- 

I..VXCE. 
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^Cy*  (559).— FAte,  fILr,  fWI, 

Overmuch,  A-vAr*mdtsh'.   a.      Too 

much  J  more  than  enough. 
Overmuch,  6-v^-mAt«h'., ad.   Ib  too 

^eat  a  deg-i  ee. 
OvERMUCHKESs,  6«v&r-mtoh^n^s.  s. 

Exuberance,  superabundance.  Not  used. 
OvERNiouTy  d-vAr^ilte'.  s.  The  night 

before. 
To  OvERKAME,  4*v{lr-niine'.   ▼.  a. 

To  name  in  a  series. 
To  OvEROFncE,  6-vftr-6ffb.   v.  a. 

To  lord  by  vjrtue  of  an  office. 
OVEROFFIC10U89  A-viir-&f-fish'fl5.  r. 

Too  busy,  too  impqrtunate. 
To  Overpass,  A-vAr^p&»'.  v.  a.    To 

cross ;  to  overlooky  to  pass  wiA  disre- 
gard f  to  omit  in  a  reckoning.  . 
To  OvERPA.T>  d-vAr-pi'-  v.  a.  To  re- 
%  ward  beyond  the  price. 
To  OvERPERCB)  iovdr-p^itsh'.   v.  a. 

To  fly  over. 
To  OvERPEBR,  &-vdi^pire'.  v.  a.    To 

overlook,  to  hover  above. 
Overplus,  6'v&r*plAs.  b.     Surplus, 

what  remains  more  than  sufficient 
To  OvERPLY,  6-vdr^pll'.    v.  a.    To 

employ  too  laboriously. 
To  OvBRPoi9£|  6-vftr-pAize'.  v.  a.  To 

outweig^b. 
Overpoise,  4'v4r*'p6ize.    s.     (493). 

Preponderant  'weight. 
To  Overpower,  6-vflr-p66'ftp.  v.  a. 

To  be  predominant  ove^^,  to  oppress  by 

superiority. 
To  OvERpREss,  i-vdr-pria'.  v.  a.   To 

bear  upon  with  irresistible  force*  to  over- 

whelm,  to  crush. 
To  OvsRPHisE,  A^vdr-priae'.  v.  a.  To 

value  at  too  hj)2^h  a  price. 
OvERRANK,  6-vfir-nbk'.  a.  Too  rank. 
To  Overrate,  6-vftr-rAte'.  v,  a.    To 

rate  too  much. 
To  Overreach,  6-viir.^d^tah^  v.  a. 

To  rise  above;  to  deceive,  to  go  be- 
yond. 
To  Overreach,  A-'vAr-rWtsh'.  v.  n. 

A  hone  is  said  to  Over-reach,  when  he 

brings  his  hinder  feet  too  far  forwards, 

so  as  to  strike  against  his  fbre-feet. 

pvERRSACHER,  6-viir*rt6tah'4p.  s.  A 

cheat,  a  deceiver. 
To  OvERREAD,  6-vAr-rWd'.  v,  a.  To 

peruse. 
To  Overroast,  6-v^-rist'.  v.  a.  To 

roast  too  much. 
To  Overrule,  A-vAr-rWl'.  v.  a.   To 

MttCAGe  with  predcnpiDsnt  power,  to  be 
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seperior  in  authority;  to  goyeni  vitb 
high  authority,  to  superintei^;  to  super- 
sede, as  in  lawy  to  Over-rule  a  plea  la  to 
reject  it  as  incompetent. 

To  Overrun,  A-vftr-rftn'.  v.  a.  T© 
harass  by  incui'sions,  to  ravage  i  to  out- 
run} to  overspread,  to  cover  all  over-,  to 
mischief  by  great  numbers,  to  pester. 

To  Overrun,  A-viir-rfln'.  v.  n.  To 
overflovv,  to  be  more  than  full 

To  Oversee,  A-vAr-si^'.  v.  a.  T« 
superintend ;  to  overlook*  to  pass  by  un- 
heeded, to  omit 

Overseen,  6-v6r-8iin'.  part.  Mis- 
taken, deceived. 

Overseer,  6-v(kr-866'Ar«  s.  One  who 
overlooks,  a  superintendant:  an  officer 
who  has  the  care  of  the  parochial  prori- 
sion  for  the  poor. 

To  Overset,  d-vftp-sAt'.  v.  a.  To 
turn  the  bottom  upwards,  to  throw  off 
the  bams ;  to  throw  out  of  regularity. 

To  Overset,  A-vdr-sit'.  v.  n.  To 
fall  ott  the  basis. 

To  Overshade,  6-vtff-shide^  ▼.  a. 
To  cover  with  darkness. 

To  Overshadow,  i-vAr-^WdA.  v.  a. 
To  throw  a  shadow  over  any  thing;  to 
shelter,  to  protect 

To  Overshoot,  A-vAr-shddt'-  v.  n. 
To  fly  beyond  the  mark. 

To  Overshoot,  6«\'fir-sh6At'.  v.  a. 
The  shoot  beyond  the  mark'}  with  the 
reciprocal  pronoun,  to  venture  too  far, 
to  assert  too  much. 

Oversight,  6'v{lr*ske.  s.  (493).  Su- 
perintendanice.  Not  used.  Mistake,  er- 
rour. 

To  Oversize,  6-v4r-«ize'.  v.  a»  To 
surpass  in  bulk ;  to  plaster  over. 

To  OvERSKiP,  i-viir-sklp'.  v.  a.  Tu 
pass  by  leaping;  to  pass  over;  to  escape. 

To  Oversleep,  6-vAr-sW6p'.  v.  a.  Tq 
sleep  too  long. 

To  OvERSLip,  6«vAi>filip'.  V,  a.  To 
pass  undone,  unnoticed*  orunased;  to 
neglect 

To  OvERSNow,  6-vftr-sni'.  v,  a.  To 
cover  with  snow. 

Oversold,  6-vAr-sAld'.  part.  Sold  at 
too  high  a  price. 

OvsRsooN,6^vi\r-36dn'.ad.  Too  soon. 

Overspent,  6-viir«sp&it'.  part.  Wca^ 
ri^l,  harassed. 

To  Overspread,  6-var-sprW.  v.  a. 
To  cover  over,  to  fill,  to  scatter  over. 

To  Overstand,  6-v^r-stihid'.  v.  a^ 
Tq  8tsnd  too  much  upon  cooditions. 
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To  OvBiuTocK,  A*Ttir-st6k'.  v.  a.  To 
fill  too  fbil,  to  crowd. 

To  OterstraiKj  6-viir-strine'.  v.  n. 
To  make  too  violent  efforts. 

To  Overstrain,  6-viir-str4nc'.  v.  a* 
To  stretch  too  far. 

To  OvERswAY,  A-vAr-swA'.  v.  a.  To 
over-mle,  to  bear  down. 

To  OvERswiaL,  A-vir-aw^l'.  ▼.  a.  To 
rise  above. 

Overt,  o'virt.  a.  (544).  Open,  pub- 
lick,  apparent. 

Overtly,  A'v^rt-W.  ad.  Openly. 

To  Overtake,  6-vAr-t4ke'.  v.  a.  To 
catch  any  things  by  pursuit,  to  come  up 
to-  sometiiing  going  before;  to  take  by 
surprise. 

To  Overtask,  ^vftr-tAsk^  v.  a.  To 
burthen  with  too  hea'vj  dutief  or  injunc- 
tions. 

To  Overtax,  6*v4r-t4ks'.  v.  a.  To  tax 
too  highly. 

To  Overthrow,  6-v(ir-Mr6'.  v.  a.  To 
turn  upside  down;  to  throw  down,  to  de- 
molish; totiefeat)  to  conquer;  to  destroy, 
to  bring  to  nothing. 

Overthrow,  6'vfir-Mr6.  s.  (493). 
The  state  of  being  turned  upside  down; 
ruin,  destruction;  defeat,  discomfiture^ 
degradation.— See  Ovbrbala.nce. 

OvERTHRow£R,6-vi^r-rAr6'dr.  s.  He 
who  overthrows. 

QvERTHWART,  6-viir-Mwirt'.  a.  Op- 
posite, being  over  against;  crossing  any 
thing  perpendiciilarly ;  perverse,  adverse, 
contradictious. 

OviaRTHWARTLT,  A-viip-^AwiiVl^.  ad. 
Across,  transversely;  pen  icaciously,per* 
versely. . 

OvERTHWARTKEss,  A-vAr^Awiit'nAs. 
8.  Pervicacity,  perverseness. 

Overtook,  o-vAr-tddk'.  Pret.  and 
Part  pass,  of  Overtake. 

To  Overtop,  6-vdr«t&p'.  v.  a.  To  rise 
above,  to  raise  the  head  above;  to  excel, 
to  surpass;  to  obscure,  to  make  of  less 
importance  by  superior  excellence. 

To  OvERTRip,  6-vflr-trip'.  v.  a.  To 
trip  over,  to  walk  lightly  over. 

Overture,  6'var-tshure.  s.  (463). 
Cipening,  disclosure,  discovery;  proposal, 
•something  ofiered  to  consideration. 

To  Overturn,  6-vi\r-t^m'.  v.  a.  To 
throw  down,  to  subvert,  to  niin;  to  over- 
power, to  conquer. 

OvERTURKER,  d-A^ir-t'lm'^n  s.  Sub- 


b^lli-^-dil;— p6^d;-*^^in,  this. 

To  Overvalue,' A-v(ir-v41'Iu.v.a.  To 
rate  at  too  high  a  price. 

To  OvERVBiL,  A-viir-vdIe'.  v.  a.  To 

cover. 
To  OvBRWATCH,  6-vdr-w6tsh'.  v.  a. 

to  subdue  with  long  want  of  rest. 

O  V  BR  WEAK,  6-v6r-wi-ke'.  a.  Too  weak, 

too  feeble. 
To  OvERWEATHER,   6-vilr-wdTH'dr. 

V.  a.  To  batter  with  violence  of  weather. 

Not  used. 
To  Over  WEEN,   6-viir-w6^n'.    v.  n. 

To  think  too  highly,  to  think  with  arro* 

gance. 
OvERWEENiNGLY,  A-vdr-wi^n'bg^-Ie. 

ad.  With  too  much  arrogance,  witli  too 

high  an  opinion: 
To  OvERwEiOH,  fr-vAr-wA'.  v,  a.  To 

pi-eponderate. 
OvBRWEiGHT,  A'vdr^wAte;  8.  (495). 

Preponderance. 


To  Overwhelm,  A-vdr-hw61m'.  v.  a. 
To  crush  underneath  something  violent 
and  weighty;  to  overlook  gloomily. 

Overwhelmingly,  6-viiir-h  wfil'mlng- 
U,  ad.  In  such  a  manner  as  to  over- 
whelm. 

Overwrought,  6-v(ir-riwt'.part.  La- 
boured too  much;  worked  too  much. 

Overworn,  6-vtlr-w6rn'.  part.  Worn 
out,  subdued  by  toil;  spoiled  by  time. 

OuGHT,lM.s.(319)  (393).  Any  thing, 
not  nothing.  More  pi*operly  written 
Aught. 

Ought,  kwt.  verb  imperfect.  Owed, 
was  bound  to  pay,  have  been  indebted. 
Not  used  in  this  sense.  To  be  obliged  by 
duty;  to  be  fit,  to  be  necessary;  a  sign  of    ^ 
the  potential  mpod. 

Oviform,  6'vA-f6nn.  a.  Having  the 
shape  of  an  egg. 

Oviparous,  6-vlp'pd-rils.  a.  (518), 
Bringing  forth  egf^'s,  not  viviparous. 

Ounce,  6iinse.  s.  (312).  The  sixteenth 
part  of  a  pound  in  Avoirdupois  weight; 
the  twelfth  part  of  a  pound  in  Troy 
weight. 

Ounce,  6unse.  s.  A  lynx,  a  panther. . 

OuPHE,  66fe.  s.  (315).  A  fairy,  goblin. 

OupHBN,  66Tn.  a.  (103).  Elfish. 

Our,  d6r.  (312).  pron.  poss.  Pertain- 
ing to  us,  belonging  to  u.s;  when  tlie  sub- 
stantive goes  before,  it  is  written  Ours. 

OvRSELVES,  6ur-s^lv2'.  reciprocal 
pron.  We,  hot  others^  us,  not  otliers;  m 
the  oblique  crises. 
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GuRSELF^  6iLir-s^lf .  Is  used  in  tiie  re- 
gal style  for  myself. 

Ousel,  d6'zl.  8.  (405).  A  blackbird. 

To  Oust,  6tist.  v.  a.  (312).  To  vacate, 
to  take  *way,  to  expel. 

Out,  6ixV  ad.  (3 1 2).  Not  within ;  it  is 
fi^nerally  opposed  to  In:  in  a  state  of  dis- 

.  closure;  not  in  confinement  or  conceal- 
ment; from  the  place  or  house;  from  the 
inner  part;  not  at  home;  in  a  state  of  ex- 
tinction; in  a  slate  of  being  exhausted; 
,  to  the  end;  loudly,  without  restraint;  not 
in  the  hands  of  the  owner;  in  an  errour; 
at  a  loss,  in  a  puzzie;  away,  at  a  bss:  it 
is  used  emphatically  before  Alas:  it  is  ad- 
ded emphatically  to  verbs  of  discovery. 

Out,  6to.  interject.  An  ei^pression  of 
abhorrence  or  expulpion,  as  Out  upon 
this  half-faced  fellowship! 

Out  of,  6(it'6v.  prep.  From,  noting 
produce;  not  in,  noting  exclusion  ordia- 
snissiotiy  no  longer  in;  not  in,  noting  un- 
fitness; hot  within,  relating  to  a  house; 
from,  noting  extraction;  from,  noting 
copy;  from,  noting  rescue;  not  in,  noting 
exorbitance  or  irregularity;  from  one 
tiling  to  something  different;  to  a  differ- 
ent state  from,  noting  disorder;  not  ac- 
cording to;  to  a  different  state  from,  no- 
ting separation;  beyond;  past,  without, 
noting  something  worn  out  or  exhausted; 
by  means  of;  in  consequence  of,  noting 
the  motive  or  reason;  Out  of  hand,  imme- 
diately, as  th«t  is  easily  used  which  is 
ready Jn  the  hand;  Out  at  the  elbows,  one 
who  has  outrun  his  means. 

To  Out,  6tt.  v,  a.  To  expel,  to  de- 
prive. Not  much  used. 

To  Ovtact,  6(it-iikt'.  V.  a.  To  do  be- 
yond. 

To  Outbalance,  6At4>ul'i4nse.  v,  a.' 
To  overweigh,  to  preponderate.^ 

To  OuTBAR,6iit-»b4r'.  v.  a.  To  shut  out 
by  fortification. 

To  Outbid,  6iit^bid'.  v.  a.  To  over 
power  by  bidding  a  higher  price. 

Outbidder,  6i!it-bid'diir.  s.  One  that 
outbids. 

OuTBLowED,  6(it-bl6de'.  a.  Inflated^ 
swollen  with  wind.  A  bad  word. 

OuTBoRN^  ^At^bAm.  a.  Foreign,  not 
native. 

Outbound,  diit^bAiind.  ft.  Destinated 
to  a  distant  voyage. 

To  Outbrave,  6{it-brave'.  v.  a.  To 
bear  down  and  disgrace  by  more  daring, 
insolent,  or  .splendid  appcJuntic^. 


To  OuTBRAZEN,  6fit-br4'z'n.  v.  a«  To 
bear  down  with  impudence. 

Outbreak,  6At'br4kc.  s.  That  which 
breaks  forth,  eruption. 

To.  OUTBREATHE,  d^it'br^THe'.  V.  a* 
To  weary  by  having  better  breath;  to  ex- 
pire. Obsolete. 

Outcast,  6&t'k4st.  part.  a.  Thrown 
into  the  air  as  refuse;  banished,  expelled. 

Outcast,  6{it'k4st.  s.  (492).  Exile, 
one  rejected,  one  expelled. 

To  OuTCR  AFT,  Atit-kr4ft'.  V.  a.  To  ex- 
cel in  cunning. 

Outcry,  &At'kri.  s.  (492).  Cry  of  ve- 
hemence, C17  of  distress,  clamour  of  de- 
testation. 

To  Outdare,  Ait-dAre'.  v.  a.  To  ven- 
ture be)  Olid. 

To  Out  DATE,  66t-dite'.  v.  a.  To  an- 
tiquate. 

To  Outdo,  66t-d66'.  v.  a.  To  exccl> 
to  surpass. 

To  OuTDWELL,6(it-dw^'.v.a.  Tostay 
beyond. 

Outer,  diU'tCir.  a.  (98).  That  which  is 
witJiout. 

OuTERLv,  64t^t&r-l£.  ad.  Towards  the 
outside- 

Outermost,  6trt:'tfir-m6st.  a.  Remo- 
test from  tlic  midst.  '" 

To  Outface,  6tlt-fAse'.  v. a.  Tobrave, 
to  bear  down  by  show  of  magnanimity; 
to  stare  down. 

To  OuTFAWN,  Mt-fiwn'.  V.  a.  To  ex- 
cel in  fawning. 

To  OuTFLY,  6iit-fll'.  V.  a.  To  leave  be- 
hind in  fliFght. 

OuTFORM,  didt^form.  s.  External  ap- 
pearance. Not  used. 

To  OuTFBowK,  diit-fr6tjn'.  v.a.  To 
frown  down. 

OuTG  ATE,  ddt'gate.  s.  Outlet,  paass^e 
outwards. 

To  Outgive,  6iit-giv'.  v.  a.  To  sur- 
pass in  giving. 

To  Outgo,  6ut-g6'.  v.  a.  To  surpass, 
to  excel;  to  go  beyond,  to  leave  behinil 
in  going;  to  circumvent,  to  oven-each. 

To  Outgrow,  6iit-gr6',  v.  a.  To  sur- 
pass in  growth,  to  grow  too  great  or  too 
old  for  any  thing. 

Outguard,  6{it'gylird.  s.  One  posU:<3 
at  a  distance  from  the  mait\  body  jas  u 
defence.. 
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To  OuTJEsT,  66t*jd8t'.  V.  a.  To  oTer- 
power  by  jesting. 

To.  OuTitNAVE,  6(tt-nAve^  v.  a.  To 
surpass  in  knavery. 

OUTLANDISH)  6tt-land'i8h.  a.  Not  na- 
tive, foreign. 

To  Outlast,  6^t-l&st'.  v.  a.  To  lur- 
pass  in  duration. 

Outlaw,  66t'li,w.  s.  One  excluded 
from  the  benefit  of  the  law;  a  plunderer, 
a  robber,  a  bandit. 

To  Outlaw,  6iLit1iw.  v.  a.  To  de- 
prive of  the  benefits  and  protection  of 
the  law. 

Outlawry,  ddtliw-r*.  s.  A  decree 
by  which  any  man  is  cut  off  from  tlie 
community,  and  deprived  of  the  ^arotec- 
tion  of  the  law. 

To  Outleap,  64t-l^pe'.  v.  a.  To  pass 
by  leaping,  to  start  beyond. 

Outleap,  A^it'l^pe.  s.  Sally,  flight, 
escape. 

Outlet,  6{it'l^.  s.  Passage  outwards, 
discharge  outwards. 

Outlive,  6^t'iine.  s.  Contour,  line  by 
which  any  figure  is  defined;  extremity; 
a  sketch. 

To  Outlive,  Mt-liv'.  v.  a.  To  live 
bevond,  to  siinive. 

OuTLivER,  6irt-llv'vflr.  s.  (98).  A 
surviv'or. 

To  Odtlook,  dijt-lMk'.  v.  a.  To  fece 
down,  to  browbeat. 

To  Outlustre,  oiit-liis'tir.  v.  a.  To 
excel  in  brightness. 

Outlying,  6At^li-ing.  part.  a.  Exceed- 
ing others  in  lying;  applied  to  a  deer 
that  has  got  out  ot  its  park;  applied  to 
places  lying  at  the  extremities. 

To  Outmeasurf.>  Mt-mdzh'iire.  v.  a. 

To  exceed  in  measiu^e. 
To  Outnumber,  iftt-nfim'bflr.  v.  a. 

To  exceed  in  number. 
To   Outmarch,   Aiit-mirtsh'.  v.   a. 

To  leave  behind  in  the  march. 
Outmost,  ACit'mist-  a.  Remotest  from 

the  middle. 
Out  PARISH,  6{it'p&r»rish.  s.     Parish 

not  lying  within  the  walls. 
OuTPART,  Wit'p&rt,8.    Part  remote 

from  the  centre  or  main  body. 
To  Outpace,  6ut-p4se'.  v.  a.  To  out- 
go, to  leave  bchiml. 

To  OuTPouR>6iJit-p66r'.  v.  a.  (316). 

To  emit,  to  seT^d  forth  in  a  stream. 
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To  Outprize^  6iit-prize'.  v.  a.  To 
exceed  in  the  value  set  upon  it. 

To  Outrage,  ddt'ridje.  v.  a.  To  in- 
jure violently  or  contumeliously^  to  ift- 
suit  roughly  and  tumidtuously. 

Outrage,  Afit'rddje.  s.  (497).  Open 
violence,  tumultuous  mischief. 

Outrageous,  6(tt-r^'ji!l8.  a.  Violent^ 
furious,  exorbitant,'  tumultuous,  tiu*bu- 
lent;  excessive,  passing  reason  ordecen- 
cy}  enormous,  atrocious. 

Outrageously,  6^it-r4'jfts-W.  ad. 
Violently,  tumultuously,  furiously. 

OutRAGEousKEss,  6iZit-r4'jAs-n^s.  ^. 
Witb  furj-,  with  violence. 

To  Outreach,  6(it-rt^t8h'.  v.  a.  To 
ffo  beyond.       ' 

To  Outride,  64t-rlde'.  v.  a.  Xo  pasa 
by  riding'. 

Outright,  66t-rite'.  ad.  Immediate- 
ly, without  delay;  completely. 

To  OuTROAR,  66t-r6re'.  v.  a.  To  ex- 
ceed in  roariner- 

Outrode,  d&t-rode'.  Pret.  imd  part. 

ofOuTRIDE. 

Outrode,  66t'r6de.  s.      Excursioix 

Not  used. 
To  OuTRooT,  6ut-r66t'.  v.  a.   To.c3^ 

tirpate,  to  eradicate. 
To  Outrun,  6ut-nin'.  v.  a.   To  leave 

behind  in  running";  to  exceed. 
To  Outsail,  6tit-sAle'.  v.  a.  To  leave 

behind  in  sailing'. 
To  OuTScoRN,  6iit-sk6rn'.  v.  a.     To 

bear  down  op  confront  by  contempt 
To  Outsell,  6M-s^l'.  v.  a.    To  ex- 
ceed in  the  price  for  which  a  thing  is 

sold;  to  gain  an  higher  price. 

To  OuT»HiNE,  6i'it-shine'.  v.  a.  To 
emit  lustre;  to  excel  in  lustre. 

To  OuTSHooT,  6vit-sh6dt'.  v.  a.  To 
exceed  in  shooting;,  to  shoot  beyond. 

Outside,  ddt^side.  s.  Supeulicies, 
surface;  external  part;  extreme  part, part 
remote  fi*am  tlie  middle;  siiperficial  ap- 
pearance; the  utmost;  person,  external 
man;  outer  side,  pai-t  not  incioiJcd. 

To  Outsit,  64t-slt'.  t.  a.     To  sit  be- 

yondtlie  time  of  any  thingf. 
To  Ou tsleep,  6tllt-sl6dp'.  v.  a.    To 

sleep  beyond. 
To  Outspeak,  AAt-sp^ke'.  v.  a-    To 

speak  something  beyond. 
To  Outsport,  6^t-sp<^rt'.  r.  a.    To 

sport  beyond. 
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To  Outspread,  d6t-spr^d'.  v.  a.    To 

extend,  to  diftuse. 
To  OuTSTAND,  Mt-staiid'.  V.  a.     To 

support,  to  resist^  to  stay  beyond  the 

pi*j»l)er  time.     An  improper  use  of  the 

word. 
To  OuTTsTAND,  d^it-stind'.  v.  n.    To 

prptuberate  from  the  main  body. 
To  OuTSTARE,  6tit-st4re'.  ▼.  a.     To 

face  douTi,  to  browbeat,  to  oat  face  with 

effrontery. 
OUTSTRBET,  66t'strddt.    S.      StTCCt  HI 

the  extremities  of  a  town. 
To  Outstretch,  d^t-str^sh'.  v.  a. 

To  extend,  to  spread  out. 
To  Outstrip,  6{itrstrip'.  v.  a.  (497) 

To  outgo,  to  leave  behind. 
To  OuTswEAR,  6^t-swAre'.  v.  a.    To 

oveT]>o\ver  by  swearing. 
To  OuT-TONGUE,  6llt-t^g'.  V.  a.     To 

bear  down  by  noise. 
To  OuTTALK,  6tit-t&wk'.  V.  a..  To 

overpower  by  talk. 
To  OuT-vALUE,  6{it-v4l'Ki.  V.  a.    To 

transcend  in  price. 
To  OuTvBNoM,  6{it-vfin'niam.  v.  a.  To 

exceed  in  poison. 
To  Outvie,  6dt-vi'.  v.  a.   To  exceed, 

to  surpass. 
To  OuT-viLLAiw,  6&t-ijillin.  v.a.  To 

exceed  in  villainy. 
To  Outvote,  dit-vite'.  v.  a.  To  con- 
quer by  plurality  of  suffrages. 

To  Outwalk,  6ftt-wawk'.  v.  a.  To 
leave  behind  in  walking.  . 

Outwall,  o^t'w^l.  s.  (498).  Outward 
part  of  a  building;  superficial  appear- 
ance. 

Outward,  6ut'w&rd.  a.  (88)»  Exter- 
nal, opposed  to  inward;  extnnsick,  ad- 
ventitious; foreign,  not  intestine;  tend- 
ing to  the  out-posts;  in  theology,  carnal, 
corporeal,  not  spiritual. 

Outward,  66t'w^d.  s.  External 
form. 

Outward,  6\itVird.  ad.  (498).  To 
foreign  parts,  as  a  Ship  Outward  bound; 
to  the  outer  parts. 

Outwardly,  6{it'wlird-le.  ad.  Ex- 
ternally, opposed  to  inwardly;  in  appear- 
ance, not  amvcrcly. 

Outwards,  6itSvlu-dz.  ad.  Towards 
the  out-parts. 

To  OuTWATCH,  6^t-w6tsh'.  V.  a.  To 
exocsed  in  watching. 

To  Outwear,  diit-wAre'.  v.  a.  To 
pass  tediously;  to  wear  beyond 


To  OuTWEBD,  d6t-wWd'.  r.  a.  To 
extirpate  as  a  weed. 

To  Outweigh,  A6t-wA'.  v.  a-  To  ex- 
ceed  in  gravit>^;  to  preponderate,  to  ex- 
cel in  value  or  influence. 

To  Outwit,  6fit-wh'.  v.  a.  To  cheat, 

to  overcome  by  stratagem. 

To  Outwork,  66t-wdrk'.  y.  a.  To  do 
more  work. 

Outwork,  6{it'wfirk.  s.  (498).  The 
parts  of  a  fortification  next  the  enemy. 

Outworn,  6<it-w6m'.  part.  Consajiiei 
or  destroyed  by  use. 

OuTWBOUGHT,  6M-riLwt'.  part.  Out- 
done, exceeded  iii  efficacy. 

To  Out  WORTH,  Alkt-wftr/A'.  v.  a.  To 
exc^l  in  value.    Not  used. 

To  Owe,  i.  v.  a.  (324).  To  be  in- 
debted; to  be  obliged-  for;  to  have  from 
any  thing  as  the  consequence  of  a  cause; 
to  possess,  to  be  the  right  owner  of.  Ob- 
solete in  Uiis  sense,  the  word  Own  being 
used  in  its  stead.  Consequential;  impu- 
table to,  as  an  agent 

Owl,  661.  (322),  U     A  bird 

Owlet,  dti'l^.  (99).  J  *'  ^  ^*^ 
that  flies  about  in  the  night  and  catches 
mice. 

OwLER,  6t!d'Cir.  a.  (98).  One  who  car- 
ries contraband  goods.    Not  in  use. 

Own,  6ne.  s.  (324).  This  is  a  word 
of  no  other  use  than  as  it  is  added  to  the 
possessive  pronouns,  my,  thy,  his,  our» 
your,  their;  it  is  added  generally  by  way 
of  emphasis  or  corroboration;  sometimes 
it  is  added  to  note  opposition  or  contra- 
distinction; domestick,  not  foreign  ;iiune^ 
his,  OP  yours;  not  another's. 

To  Own,  6nc.  v.  a.  To  acknowledge, 
to  avow  tor  one's  own;  to  possess;  to 
claim,  to  hold  by  right;  to  avow;  to  con- 
fess, not  to  deny. 

Ownership,  6'n(kr-ship.  s.  Property, 
rightful  possession. 

Owner,  i'nir.  s.  (98).  One  to  whom 
any  thing  belongs. 

Ox,  6ks.  6.  Plur.  Oxen.  The  ge- 
neral name  for  black  cattle;  a  castrated 
buU. 

OxBAXE,  6ks1>4ne.  s.    A  plant. 

OxEYE,  dks'i.  8.     A  plant. 

OxHEAL,  6ks^h£le.  s.    A  plant. 

OxFLT,  oks'fli.  8.     A  kind  of  fly . 

OxLip,  oks'Up.  s.  The  same  with 
Cowslip,  aremal  flower. 

OxsTALL,  Aks'suMl.  s.  (406).  A  Stand 
for  oxen. 
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OtTONouBy  ^u'ttog.  8.  A  plant. 

OxTCRATB,  dks'^-kr&te.  8.  A  mixture 
of  water  «nd  vinegu. 

OxTMEL^  6ks'«-indl.  s.  A  nuxture  of 
vineg-ar  and  honey. 

OxTMOROK,  6ks-^-m6'rAn.  8.(166).  A 
rhetorical  6g^re,  in  which  an  epithet  of 
ft  quite  contrary  signification  is  added  to 
any  word,  as  "  A  cruel  kindness." 

OiQTRRHODiNEy  6k8-Ir'&-dbe.  s.(149). 
A  mixture  of  two  ]>arta  of  oil  of  rotes 
with  one  of  vinegar  of  roses. 

OteR)  i'yAr.  8.  (98).  A  court  of  Oyer 
and  Terminer,  is  a  iudicatnre  where 
ciauses  are  heard  and  determined. 

Oyrs,  6-yl8'.  8.    Is  the  introduction 
'  to  any  proclamation  or  adrertiscment 


b&ll ;— 6fl ;«— pMnd ;— /Ain,  t&isJ 

given  by  the  pubUck  criers.  Itlsthrte 
repeated. 

(Cj'This  word,  like  sereral  others,  has  been 
chanj^d  by  the  vulgar  into  something 
which  they  think  they  undersund.  It  S 
derived  mm  the  old  French  imperative 
O^ezt  Hear  ye!  but  is  now  universally 
heard  In  courts  of  justice  like  the  affirma* 
tive  adverb>e«»  preceded  by  the  long  open 
0. — See  AsPABAOus  and  Lamtbav. 

Oystxr,  6^'stAr.  8.  (98).  A  bivalve 
testaceous  fish. 

Otsterwbkch,  M^«t&iv.wto8h.    > 

Otstekwoxxk,  6^'st&r-wAm'to.  >  '* 
A  woman  whose  business  it  is  to  sell  oys* 
ters. 

OzMVAj  A-z£'nft.  8.  (92).  An  ulcer  fat 
the  inside  of  the  nostrils  that  gives  an  ill 
smelL 


P. 


PABULAR,  p&b'bei.lir.  a.  Afford- 
ing aliment  and  provender. 

pAduLATiOK,  p&-b&-]d'8hAn.  8.  The 
act  of  feeding  or  procuring  provender. 

Fabulous,  pAb'bWfls.  a.  (314).  Ali- 
mentaly  aflTording  aliment 

Pace,  pise.  s.  Step,  single  movement 
in  walking;  gait,  manner  of  walk;  degree 
«f  celerity;  step,  grkdation  of  business; 
ft  particular  movement  which  horses  are 
taught,  though  some  have  it  naturally, 
made  by  UAing  the  legs  on  the  same  side 
together;  aml&. 

To  Pace,  pise.  v.  n.  To  move  on 

^  slowly;  to  move;  used  of  horses,  to  move 
by  rabing  the  legs  oa  yie  same  side  to- 
gether. 

To  Pace,  pAse.  v.  a.  To  measure  by 
steps;  to  direct  to  go. 

Paced,  piste,  a.  (359).  Having  a  par- 
ticular gait 

Pacer,  pi'sAr.  s.  (98).  He  that  paces. 

Pacification,  pis-s6«-f(ft-ki'shto.  s. 
The  act  of  making  peace;  the  act  of  ap- 
peasing or  paciiying. 

Pacificator,  pis-s^-ft-ki'tiir.  s. 
(521).  Peacemaker. 

Pacificatoet,  pi-^fe-ki-*ftr-r^.  a. 
($12).  Tending  to  make  peace. 


Pacifics,  p4-slf flk.  a.  (509).  Peaoe? 
making,  mild,  g^entle,  appeasing. 

Pacifier,  pla'si»fi-dr.  s.  One  who 
pacifies. 

To  Pacify,  pis's^-fl.  v.  a.  (183).  To 
appease,  to  still  resentment,  to  quiet  an 
ang^  person. 

Pack,  pjUc.  s.  A  large  buidle  of  any 
thing  tied  up  for  carriage;  a  burden,  a 
load;  a  due  number  of  cudsy  a  number  of 
hounds  hunting  tOffether;  a  number  of 
people  confederated  in  any  bad  design  or 
practice;  any  great  number,  as  to  quan- 
tity and  pressure. 

To  Pack,  ptk.  v.  a.  To  bind  up  for 
carriage;  to  send  in  a  hurtv;  to  sort  the 
cards  so  as  that  the  game  shall  be  iniqui* 
tously  secured;  to  unite  picked  persons 
in  some  bad  desig^. 

To  Pack,  pik.  v.  n.  To  tic  up  goods ; 
to  go  off*  In  a  hurry;  to  remove  in  haste; 
to  concert  bad  measures,  to  confederati» 
in  ill. 

PACKCLOTB,pftk'cl&^A.  8.  A  cloth  ih 

which  goods  are  tied  up. 
Packer,  piklcAr.  b.  (98).  One  who 

binds  up  bales  for  carriage. 

Packet,  pik1ck.8.(99}.  A  small  pac)^ 
I     amailoflettersw 
l*Be 
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To  Packet,  pAk'klt.  v.  a.  To  bind  up 

in  parcels. 
Packhorse,  pCk'hdrse.  s.  A  horae  of 

burden,  a  horse  employed  in  carrying 

g^ods. 
PACKSAUDLB»p4k^s4d-dl.  s.  (405).  A 

saddle  on  which  burdens  are  laid. 
Packthread,  pik'rAr^d.  s.    Strong 

thread.used  m  tying  tp  parcels. 
Pact,  p4kt.  s.  A  contract,  a  bargain, 

a  covenant. 
Paction,  pik'shto.  s.  A  bargain,  a 
'  covenant. 
Factitious,  pak-tlsb'iis.  s.  Settled  by 

covenant 

Pad,  pH.  s.  The  road,  a  foot-path;  an 
easy-paced  horse;  a  robber  tliat  infests 
*he  roads  on  foot;  a  low  soft  saddle. 

To  Pad,  pid.  v.  n.  To  travel  gently; 
to  rpb  on  foot;  to  beat  a  way  smooth  and 
level 

Padder,  p4d'dAr.  s.  (98).  A  robber,  a 
foot  highwayman. 

To  Paddle,  pAd'dl.  v.  n.  (405).  To 
row,  to  beat  watar  as  with  oars;  to  play 
yi  the  water;  to  finger. 

Paddle,  pad'dl.  s.  An  oar,  particular- 
ly that  whicli  is  used  by  a  single  rower 
in  a  boat;  any  thing  broad  like  the  end 
of  an  oar. 

Paddler,  p4d'dl-fir.  s.  (98).  One  who 
paddles. 

Paddock,  pdd'dflk.  s.  (166).  A  gi'cat 
frog  or  toad. 

Paddock,  pid'dfik.  s.  A  sniall  enclo- 
sure for  deer. 

Padlock,  pdd16k.  s.  A  lock  hung  on 
a  staple  to  hold  on  a  link. 

To  Padlock,  pdd'lok.  r.  a.  To  fasten 
with  a  padlock. 

P^AN,  p^'dn.  s.  A  song  of  triumph. 

OJ^  A  3ong  of  triumph  so  called  from  its 
beginning  with  <«r,  an  adverb  of  rejoicing, 
Vdtf «v,  one  of  the  names  of  Ap<»llo;  so 
that  a  p^an^  or  an  Of  fiaan,  among  the 
Pagans,  was  equivalent  to  our  huzza. 

Pagan,  pi'gan.  s.  (88).  A  heathen, 
ope  not  a  christian. 

Pagan,  p4'gdn.  a.  Heathenish. 

Paganism,  pi'gdn-lzm.  s.  Heatlien- 
ism. 

Page,  pAdje.  s.  One  side  of  the  leaf  of 
a  book;  a  young  boy  attending  on  a  great 
person. 

To  Page,  pidje.  v.  a.  To  mark  the 
pages  of  a  book;  to  i^ttend  as  a  page-  In 
this  last  sense  not  useck 


F4te,  fir,  fill,  f&t;~m«,  metj—plii©,  fbii 


Pageant,  p&d'jAnt  8.(244).  A  statue 
in  a  show;  any  showi  a  ^ctacle  of  en* 
tertainment. 

djT  Mr.  Perry,  Buchanan,  and  Entick,  pro- 
nounce the  a  in  the  first  syllable  long,  like 
that  in  page,*  but  Mr.  Sheridan,  Dr.  Ken- 
ride,  Mr.  Scott,  and  Mr.  Nates,  made  it 
short,  as  in  pad.-  that  tlie  first  is  more 
analof^cal  is  evident,  as  the  accented  a  is 
succeeded  by  the  djphthong^a  (505);  but 
that  the  lasti*  more  agfreeablc  to  general 
usage,  I  have  not  the  least  doubt.  The 
same  reason  holds  good  for  the  first  a  in 
pageantry;  but  usage  istftiU  roone  decided- 
ly tbr  the  short  sound  in  this  «ord>  than 
in  pageant  Mr.  Sheridan«  Ur.  Kenrick, 
Mr.  Perry,  and  W.  Johnston,  adopt  tlie 
short  sound,  and  Entick  alone  the  long 
one.  About  forty  years  ago,  when  Mr. 
Garrlck  exhibited  a  show  in  honour  of 
Shakespeare,  it  was  universally  called  a 
Pad-junt. 

Pageant,  p^d'jdnt.  a.  Showy,  pon^ 
pous,  ostentatious. 

To  Pageant,  pid'jiint.  v.  a.  To  exhi- 
bit in  shows,  to  represent.  Not  used. 

Pageanthy,  p&d'jftn-tri.  a:  Pomp, 
show. 

Paginal,  pid^je-nU.  a.  Con^attng  of 
pages.  Not  used 

Pagod,  p^%6d.  s.  An  Indian  idol;  the 
temple  of  the  idol. 

Pa^d,  pide.  a.  (222).  The  pret.  and 
part-  pass,  of  Pay. 

Pail,  p41e.  s.  (202).  A  wooden  vessel 
in  whicli  milk  or  water  is  conunonly  car- 
ried 

Pailful,  p&leTiU.  s»  The  quantity 
that  a  pail  will  hold. 

PAiLMAtL,  p^l-m^l'.  s.  Viirfent,  bois- 
terous. This  word  is  comroonW  written 
^//mc//.— See  Mall. 

Pain,  pdne.  s.(73)  (202).  Ptmi^ment 
denounced;  penalty;  punishment;  sensa- 
tion of  uneasiness;  in  the  plural,  labcMir. 
work,  toil;  uneasiness  of  nund;  the  throes 
ofchiTd-birth. 

Painful,  p&ne'fi!il.  a.  Full  of  pain, 
mtseral^,  beset  with  affiSction;  giTtn^ 
pain,  afflictive;  difHcuIt,  requiring  labour; 
industrious,  laborious. 

Painfully,  ptoc'fil-l^.  ad.  With 
great  pain  or  affliction;  laboriously,  dili' 
gently. 

Painfulxess,  pAne'fifl-n^.  s.  Afflic- 
tion, sorrow,  grief;  industi^-,  labotioos- 
ness. 

Paisiml,  p4'nim.  s.  In  the  old  ro- 
mances, a  Pagan,  infidel. 
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FxpfiMy  piMm.  a.    Pagan,  infidel. 

Paiiti^ss,  ptoe'l^.  a.  Without  pain, 
without  trouble. 

IPaikstakeR)  pinz'ti-k<lr.  s.  La- 
bourer, laboriouB  person. 

Painstaking,  pinz'ti-kltig.  a.  La- 
borious, Industrious. 

To  Paint,  pdnt.  v.  a.  (202).  To  re- 
present by  delineation  and  coloun ;  to 
describe ;  to  colour ;  to  deck  with  artifi- 
cial colours. 

To  Paint,  pA|it.  v.  n.  To  lay  colours 
on  the  face. 

PAiNf ,  p4nt.  8.  Colours  represcnta- 
tite  of  any  thing ;  colours  laid  on  the 
face. 

Painter,  pin^tik'.  8.  (98).  One  ^ho 
professe*  the  art  of  representing  objects 
fay  coloiurs. 

Painting,  pAn'ting.  s.  (410).  The 
aet  of  representing^  objects  by  delinea- 
tion and  colours,  picture,  tlie  painted  re- 
semblance ;  colours  laid  on.  « 

Painture,  pAn'tshiCire.  s.  (461).  The 
art  of  painting- 

Pair,  pire.  8.  (202).  Two  things 
suiting  one  another^  as  a  pair  of  gloves ; 
a  man  and  wife ;  two  of  a  sort;  a  couple, 
a  brace. 

To  Pair,  p4re.  v.  n.  To  be  joined  in 
pairs,  to  couple  ;  to  suit,  to  fit  as  a  coun- 
terpait. 

To  Pair,  pire.  v.  a.  To  join  in  cou- 
ples.; to  unite  as  correspondent  or  oppo- 
site. 

Palace,  p^l'lis.  s.  (91).  A  royal 
house,  a  house  eminently  splendid. 

PALAN<ttJiN,  pdl-dn-W^n'.  s.  (1 12).  Is 
a  kind  of  covered  carriage,  used  in  the 
,  eastern  countries,  that  is  supported  ou 
'  the  shoulders  of  slaves. 

Palatable,  p4l'iat-t4-bl.  a.  Gustfal, 
pleasing  to  the  taste. 

Palate,  pdl'l4t.  s.  (91).  The  instru- 
ment of  tasje ;  mental  relish,  intellectual 
taste. 

Palatick,  pM^at'tlk.  a.  (509).  Be^ 
longing  to  the  pa!ate>  or  roof  of  the 
mouth. 

Palatine,  pU'11-tin.  s-  (150).  One 
invested  with  regal  rights  and  preroga- 
tives ;  a  subject  of  a  palatinate. 

Palatine,  pdlll-tin.  a.  Possessing 
roval  privileges. 

Pale,  pile.  a.  (77)  (202).  Not  ruddy, 
not  fresh  of  colour,  wan,  white  of  look  j 
'  not  high  coloured,  approaching^  to  trans- 
parency ;  not  brigltt,  not  shining,  faint 
of  Uistre^^  dim. 


To  Pale,  pik.  v.  a.    To  make  pale.  •' 

Pale,  pile.  s.  Narrotv  piece  of  wood 
joined  above  and  below  to  a  rail,  to  en- 
close grounds ;  any  ienclosurc  ;  any  dis* 
trict  or  territory ;  the  Pale  is  the  third 
and  middle  part' of  the  scutcheon. 

To  Pale,  pdle.  r.  a.  To  enclosd 
with  pales ;  to  enclose,  to  encompass. 

Paleetbh,  pdle'lde.  a.  Having  eyes 
dimmed. 

Palefaced,  p41e^flstc.  a.  (359).  Hav- 
ing the  face  wan. 

Palely,  p41e'l^.  ad.  Wanly,  no\ 
freshly,  ftot  ruddilyk' 

Palsness,  p&l^^nSs.  s.  Wanness, 
want  of  colour,  want  of  freshness  ;  wa'nt 
of  histre.  , 

Palendar,^  p^n^n-dfr.  s."  A'  kind 
of  coasting  vessel. 

Paleous,  pi'l^-ds.  a.  Husky,  chaflfV. 

PALETTfe,  pillit.    s.    (99).     .Alight 

'  board  on  wbich  a  painter  holds  his  co- 
liAVPB  when  be  paints.  ^ 

Palfrey,  pil'fr^,  or  pdrfii^.  s.  A 
small  horse  fit  for  ladies. 

(X^*  In  the  first  edition  of  this  Dictionary  I 
fdlowcd  Mr.  Sheridan,  W.  Johnston, 
Mr.  Perry,  and. Buchanan,  in  the  sound 
of  a  in  the  first  s^lUblc  of  this  word;  but, 
^upon  iDtttur«r  considoratio|i),  tliink  Du. 
Kenrick,  Mr.  Scott,  artd  Mr.  Barclay, 
jnore  analogical,  and  must  therefore  give 
the  third  sound  of  a  tlie  preference^— 
.  See  yrii^crples,  No.  84 

Palindrome,  piiln-dp6me.  s.  A 
word  or  sentence  which  is  the  same  rcAd 
backward  or  forward. 

Palinode,  pAninJ.de.  ?  .     *  _",_„ 
PALiN0iiY,panin-6<li.$  f-  ^  "^^^^ 

tation. 


s.     Pales 


Palisade,"  p41-l^-*4de'.  > 
Pahsabo,  piM^-si'do.  > 

set  by  way  of  enclosure  or  defence. 
To  Palisade,  pil46-«We'.  v.  a.    Ta 

enclose  with  palisadiis'. 
Pau&h,  pilelsli.  a.  'Somewhat  pale* 
Pall,  p^.  s,     A  cloak  or  mantle  of 

state  i  the  mantle  of  an  archbisliop  ( the 

covering  thrown  over  the  dead^ 

To  Pall,  p&l.   v.  <n.     To  cloak,  to 

invest. 
To  Pali.,  pM.  y.  n.    To  grow  Tapidt 

to  become  insipid. 
To  Pall,  p&l»  v.  a.    To  m^e  iDsipid 

or  f  apid ;  to  make  spiritless^  io  ^sspirit* 

to  we akcn ;'  to  cloy . 
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jy  (559)— FAtc,  fkr,  fill,  f4t5— ai6,  mit;-- {dne,  ph;*^ 


Pallet,  pil'llt.  s.  (99).  A  smaU 
bed,  a  mean  bed;  a  small  measure  for- 
merly used  by  chinirgeons. 

Pallmall,  p$l-mftl'.  s.  A  play  in 
which  the  ball  is  struck  with  a  mallet 
through  an  iron  ring.— See  Mall. 

Palliamekt,  pyiA-4-mtot   ••     A 

dress,  a  robe. 

To  Palliate,  p&n^-Ate.  v.  a.  (91). 

To  cover  with  excuse ;  to  extenuate,  to 

.  aoften  by  favourable  representations ;  to 

cure  imperfectly  or  temporariiy,  not  ra- 

dically. 

pALLiATioif,  pSl-I^-&'shAn.  ».  Exten- 
uation, alleviation,  favourable  represen- 
tation; imperfect  or  temporary,  llot  ra- 
dical cure. 

Palliative,  pUI^-i-tlv.  a.  (157). 
Extenuating,  favourably  representative ; 
mitigating,  not  removing,  not  radically 
curative. 

Palliative,  p411*-A-dv,  8.  (113). 
Something  mitigating. 

Pallid,  pillld.  a.  Pale,  not  high- 
coloured. 

Palm,  p4m.  e.  (403).  A  tree,  of 
which  the  branches  were  worn  in  token 
of  victory;  victory,  triumph;  tlie  inner 
|>art  of  uie  hand ;  a  measure  of  length 
comprising  three  inches.     ■ 

To  Palm,  p&m.  v.  a.  To  conceal  In 
the  palm  of  the  hand  as  jugglers ;  to  im- 
pose by  fraud;  to  handle;  to  stroke  with 
the  hand. 

Palmer,  p&m'flr.  s.  (403).  A  pU- 
grim;  so  called,  because  they  who  return* 
ed  from  the  Holy  Land  carried  palm. 

Palmetto,  pU-mdt'td.  s.  A  species 
of  the  palm-tree :  In  the  West  Indies 
ihe  inhabitants  thatch  their  nouses  with 
the  leaves. 

pALMirERous,  pftl-mirf(§r-(b.  a. 
Bearing  palms. 

Palmipede,  p&l'm^-p^e.  a.  Web- 
footed. 

Palmister,  pftl'n)ls-tfir.  «•  One 
who  deals  in  palmistry. 

Palmistry,  p4l'mls-tr^.  8.  The 
cheat  of  foretdling  fortunes  by  the  lines 
of  the  palm. 

Palmt,  ^k'm^,  a.  (403).  Bearing; 
palms.  ^ 

Palpability,  pil-pi-blll^-ti.  a.  Qua- 
lity of  being  perceivable  to  the  touch. 

Palpable,  pdl'pi4>l.  a.  Perceptible 
by  the  touch ;  gross,  coarse,  easily  de« 
^tcds  plain;  easily perceptibfe* 


Palpablsness,  plU'iKi-bl-n^.  a.  Qoa- 
Uty  of  being  pa^iable,  pUtiuieaa,  groes- 
ness. 

Palpably,  pdl'pft-bl^.  ad.  In  such  a 
manner  as  to  be  perceived  by  the  touch  s 
grossly,  plainly. 

Paltation,  pal-p4'shAn.  s.  The  act 
of  feeling. 

To  Palpitate,  pil'pi-tite.  ▼.  a.  To 
beat  as  the  heai*t,  to  flutter. 

Palpitation,  pil-pd-t&'shdn.  s.  Beat- 
ing or  panting;,  that  alteratian  in  the 
pidse  or  the  heart  which  malces  it  felt 

PALsoRAvtf,  pilz'gr^ve.  8.  A  count 
or  earl  who  has  the  overseeing  of  a  {la- 
lace. 

Palsical,  pM's^-kAl.  a.  (84).  AflBkt* 
ed  with  the  palsy^  paralytick. 

Palsied,  p&l'zid.  a.  (283)..  KaeaaeA 
with  a  palsy. 

Palsy,  pU'zi.  a,  (84)*  A  privation 
of  motion  or  sense  of  feeling,  or  both. 

To  Palter,  pil'tdr.  v.  n.  (84).  To 
shift,  to  dodge. 

Palterer,  pil'rtbr^r,  a.  (98).  An 
unsincere  dealer;  a  shifter. 

Paltriness,  p41'tr&4i^.  ft.  The  slate 
of  being  paltry. 

Paltry,  pM'trA.  a.  (84).  Sorry^  des- 
picable, mean. 

Paly,  p&ld.  a.    Pale.    Obsolete. 

Pam,  p^m.  s.  The  knave  of  clubs,  in* 
the  game  of  Loo. 

To  Pamper,  pto'pftr.  ▼.  a.  (98).  To 
glut,  to  fill  with  food. 

Pamphlet,  p&m'fl^t.  (99).  A  smaU 
book,  properly  a  book  sold  unbound. 

Pamphleteer,  p-im-fl^-t^^.  a.  A 
scribbler  of  small  books. 

Pan,  pin.  s.  A  vessel  brood  and 
shallow;  the  part  of  the  lock  of  a  gun 
that  holds  the  powder;  any  thing  Eol* 
law,  as  the  brainpan. 

Panacea,  p&n4-s^'&.  s.  An  univer- 
sal medicine. 

Panacea,  pln-i-s6'4.  s.    Anheri). 

Pancake,  pilnlL^e.  s.  Thin  pudding 

baked  in  the  frying-pan. 
Panado,  pl-n4'dA.  s.    Food  made  by 

boiling  bread  in  water. 
Pancreas,    ping'kr^^s.     s.      The 

sweet-bread. 
Pancreatick,    pdng1a*^4t'dk.     tu 

Contained  in  the  pancreas. 

pt«sv,ip«»'»*r»-  A  flower,  a 
kind  of  violet 
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— aA,  mdre,  nfe,  nAt;— tAbe,  tAb, 
yA»DECT,  pdn'dAkt.  8.   A  treatise  that 

comprehends  the  whole  of  any  science. 
Pawmmick,  pin-dim'ttiik.  a.  (509). 

Incident  to  a  whole  people. 
Pandeh,  pIb'dAr.  s.  (98).  A  pimp,  a 

male  bawd,  a  procurer. 
To  Pandeb,  pin'dAr.  v.  a.   To  pimp, 

to  be  subservient  to  lust  or  passion.  Not 

used. 
Panoxrlt,  pto'dAr-W.  a.    Pimping, 

pimplike. 
Pandiculation,  pAn^ik-kA-li'shAn. 

8.    The  restlessness,  stretching,  and  un- 
easiness that  usually  accompany  the  cold 

fits  of  an  intermitting  fever. 
Pane,  pine.  a.    A  square  of  glass; 

a  piece  mixed  in  variegated  works  with 
•  other  pieces. 

Paneothick,  j)an.n*.jar'rik.  s.  (184). 
An  elogy,  an.  encomiastick  piece. 

Panegyrist,  pAn-Dd-jAr'rlst.  s.     One 
that  writes  praise,  encomiast 

To  PANEQtaizE,  pia'^-j^-rize.  v.  a. 
To  praise  highly. 

tCT  I  have  not  found  this  word  in  any  of 
our  Dictionaries,  but  have  met  witli  it  in 
«o  respectable  a  writer^  that  I  cannot  re- 
sist the  temptation  of  inserting  it  liere, 
especialljr  as  it  serves  to  fill  up  a  niche 
in  language,  which*  I  think,  never  should 
be  emptyr  I  mean,  that  wherever  there 
n  anounestablished,  there  should  always 
be  a  verb  to  correspond  to  it    The  pas- 
si^ge  from  which  I  ha^e  taken  this  word 
has  so  much  real  good  sense,  and  such 
true  genuine  humour,  that  I  cannot  re- 
frain from  extracting  the  whole  para- 
ipraph,  and  relying  on  the  pardon  of  the 
mspeetor  for  the  digression.—*^  It  may 
•*  be  thought  ridicutous  to  assert,  that 
^  morals  have  any  connexion  with  pu- 
"  rity  of  language,  or  that  the  preci- 
'*  sion  of  truth  may  be  violated  through 
*^  defect  of  critical  exactness  in  the  three 
**  degrees  of  comparison;  yet  how  fre- 
"  juently  do  we.hear,  from  the  dealers 
**  in  superlatives,  of  mott  adndrabU,  su- 
**  per-excellent,  and  quite  perfect  people, 
^  who,  to  plain  persons,  not  bred  in  the 
**  school  of  exaggeration,  would  appear 
"  mere  common  characters,  not  rising 
'*  above  the  level  of  mediocrity!  By  this 
".  negligence  in  the  just  application  of 
'*  words,  we  shall  be  as  much  misled  by 
•*  thpse  trope  and  figure  ladies  when  they 
*'  degrade,  as  yiheniXniy  panegyrize iior, 
*•  to  a  plain  and  sober  judgment,  atrades- 
"  man  may  not  be  the  mott  goodjar-no^ 
"  jA»V/e//ow  that  ever  existed,  merely 
♦•  because  it  was  impossible  for  him  to 
execute  in  an  hour,  an  order  which 


bAll; — All; — ^pAAnd; — /^in,  this. 
•'  required  a  week;  a  lady  may  not  be 
•'  themMthideousJrightthe^oorldewMvt, 
^  though  the  make  of  her  gown  may  have 
"  been  obsolete  for  a  month;  nor  may 
"  one's  young  friend's  father  be  a  trum- 
"  tter  cf  cruelty^  thougli  he  may  be  a 
"  quiet  gentleman,  who  does  not  choose 
•  to  live  at  watering-places,  but  likes  to 
have  his  daughter  stay  at  home  with 
"  bun  m  the  country."— JSTanwrA  MvreU 
Strictures  en  Modem  Fema/e  Education, 
vol.  i.  page  216.  If  the  usage  of  this 
word  stood  in  need  of  farther  support, 
we  have  it  from  the  best  authority.  The 
author  thinks  it  superfiuous  to  panegy* 
rize  truth;  yet,  in  favour  of  sound  and  ra- 
tional rules  (which  must  be  founded  in 
truth,  or  they  are  good  for  nothing),  h» 
ventures  to  quote  the  Stagiritc  himself: 
**  It  is  not  possible  for  a  true  opinion  to 
"  be  contrary  to  another  true  one."— . 
Harriet  Philological  Inquiries. 

Panel,  pin'nll.  s.  (99).  A  square^ 
or  piece  of  any  matter  inserted  between 
other  bodies;  a  schedule  or  roll,  contain* 
ing  the  names  of  such  jurors  as  the  slxe- 
rittprovides  to  pass  upon  a  trial 
Pang,  pdng.  s.  Extreme  pain,  sudden 

paroxysm  of  torment 
To  Pang,  pdng.  v.  a.  To  torment. 
Pankk,  p^'nik.  8.    A  sudden.-and 

g^roundless  fear. 
Panick,  pib'nik.a.  Feaiing  suddenly 

and  violently  without  c^use. 
Panwel,  pan'nll.8.  (99).    A  kind  of 

nistick  saddle. 
Pannicle,  pte'n*-kl.  (405).    ^ 
Pannick,  pdn'nik.  (509).         c  *•  A 

A  plant  of  the  Millet  kind 
Pannier,  pin'yAr.  s.  (1 13).  A  basket, 
a  wicker  vessel,  in  which  fruit  or  other 
things  are  carried  on  a  horse. 
Panoply,  pdn'nA-pW,  s.  Complete  ar- 

mour. 
To  Pant,  p4nt.  v.  n.  To  palpitate,  to 
beat  as  the  heart  in  sudden  terror,  or  af- 
ter hard  labour;  to  have  the  breast  heav. 
ing,  as  for  want  of  breath;  to  long,  to 
wish  earnestly. 
Pant,  pJnt.  s.    Palpitation,  motion  of 

the  heart 
Pantaloon,  pdn-ti-lAAn'.  s.  A  man's 
garment  anciently  worn;  a  character  in 
a  pantomime. 
Pantheon,  pdn-M^'An.  s.  (166).    A 

temple  of  all  the  gods. 
Panther,  pto'MAr.  s.  (98).    A  spot- 
ted wild  beast,  a  lynx,  a  pard. 
Pantile,  pAn'tllc.  s.    A  guttei*  tile. 
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►;7*  (559)— Fite,  flr^  fill, 

PANTiNGtv,  pfiw'ting-l^.   ad.  (410). 

With  palpitation. 
Pantler,  pant'lAr.  s.    (98).       The 

officer  in  a  great  family,  who  keeps  the 

bread- 
Pantofle,  pdn-td6'fl.  s.    A  slipper. 

French. 

Pantomime,  p3n't6-miine.  s.  (146). 
On^  who  has  tiie  power  of  universal  mi- 
mickry,  one^  who  expresses  his  meanins^ 
by  mute  action;  a  scene,  a  talc  exbil^ited 
only  in  gesture  and  dumb-show. 

pAKTRY^r  pAn'ti^,  s.  The  rooan  in 
which  provisions  are  reposited- 

Pap,  pap.,  s.  The  nipple,  a  dug; 
food  made  for  infants  with  bread  boiled 
in  water;  the  pulp  of  fruit. 

Papa,  p4-p&'.  s.  (77).     A  fond  name 

fr.r  fjLtiier,  used  in  many  langriages. 

Papacy,  pi'pi-s^.s.  Popedom,  office, 
dignity  of  bishops  of  Rome. 

Papal,  pd'pdl.  a.  Belonging  to  the 
pope,  annexed  to  the  bishoprickof  Rome. 

Papaverous,  pa-pdv'v^r-riis.  a.  Re- 
sembling poppies. 

Paper,  pA'pdr.  s.  (64).  (76).  Sub- 
stance on  which  men  write  and  print. 

Paper,  p4'piir*  a.  (98).  Any  thing 
slight  or  thiny  made  of  paper. 

To  Paper,  p4'pilr.  v.  a.  To  register. 
Not  used.  To  furnish  with  paper  hang- 
ings. 

Papermaker,  pi'piir-mi-kiir.  s.  Ohe 
who  makes  paper. 

PapermilL)  pi'piir-mll.  s.  A  mill  in 
which  rags  are  ground  for  paper. 

Papescent,  pi-pSs's^nt  a.  (510). 
Containing  pap,  pulpv. 

Papilio,  pi-pil'y6.;  8.  (113).  A  but- 
terfly,  a  moth  of  various  colours. 

Pa pilion  AC  eou s,  pd-pU-y &-nA'shfls. 
a.  (357).  Resembling  a  butterfly.  Appli- 
ed chiefly  to  the  flowers  of  some  plants. 

Papillary,  pdp'pil-a*r^.  a.  Having 
cmulgent  vessels,  or  resemblances  of 
paps. 

Cj*  There  is  a  set  of  words  of  similar  de- 
rivation and  termination,  which  must  be 
necessarily  accented  in  the  same  way: 
these  are  Axillaryt  Maxillarys  Capillary, 
Fapillary,  Pupillary ,  Armitlary,  Matrmul- 
lory,  and  Medullary.  All  these,  except 
the  last,  which  was  not  inserted,  I  had 
accented  on  the  first  syllaUe  in  a  Rhym- 
ing and  Pronouncing  Dictionary  pub- 
lished thirty  years  ago. 

This  accentuatiiw  I  still  think  the  most 
agreeabk  to  ;^nal^gy;  and  that  the  in- 


f  4t ;"— m^,  -m^t  ;*— pme>  pin  ;— 

fipector  may  judge  of  the  usa^^  I  bavf 
subjoined  the  several  diflTerent  modes  of 
accentuation  of  the  difierentortliocpists. 
Ax'illary,        Johnson,  Kenrick- 
Axil^laryj,        Sheridan,  Asb,  Bailey. 
Max'illdryi     Johnson,    Sheridan,  Bar- 
clay. 
Maxil'lary,     Ash, 'Kenrick,   W.  John- 
ston, Bailey,  Entick. 
Cap'illary,       Johnson,  Kenrick,  Narcs, 

Fennin^. 
Capillary,       Sheridan,  Ash,  W.  John- 
slon,  Berz^r,  Buchanan^ 
Bailey,  Entick. 
Fafi^illary,.    Johnson,  Narcs,  Barclay, 

Penning. 
Pttpitlcryt       Sheridan,  Kenrick,  Ash. 
Bvf pillory^       Johnson,  Sheridan,  Ken- 
rick, Ash,  ScoU,  Perr>', 
Entick,   Barclay,   Feu: 
ning. 
Pupillary,       No  examples. 
Mani'millary,'if»res,  Bailey. 
Mammil'lary,  Johnson,    Kenrick,    Ash, 
•  Sheridan,  Scott,  Perry, 
Entick. 
Jr^fnillaty,      Sheridan,    Scott,    Nares, 

Smith,  Penning. 
Amiil'lary,'     Ash,  Perry,  Entwrk,  Bai- 
ley, Barclay. 
Medullary,      No  examples. 
MeduVlaryy     Johnson,   Sheridan,  Ash, 
Kenrick,  W.  Johnston, 
Buchanan,  Bailey,  Bar- 
clay, Penning,  Eutick. 
This  extract  sufficiently  shows  how  uncer- 
tain  us^ge  is,  and  the  necessity  of  recur- 
ring to  principles:  and  that  these  are  «in 
the  side  I  have  adopted,  may  be  g«ther. 
ed  from  No.  512^ — ^See  Mammillaav 
and  Maxillary. 
Papillous,  pa-pl!'Ws.  a.    The  same 

with  Papillary. 
QCj*  There  is  some  diversity  in  the  accen- 
tuation of  this  word,  as  well  as  the  ^for- 
mer: Dr.  Johnson  and  Barclay  place  the 
accent  on  the  first  syllabic;  and  Mr.  She- 
ridan, Dr.  Kenrick,  Dr.  Ash,  -and  Mr. 
Perry,  on  the  second,  as  I  have  done. 
Papist,  pd'pist.  s.     An   appellatioa 
given  by, Protestants  to  one  that  adheres 
to    the    communion  of  the   Pope  and 
Church  of  Rome. 
Papistical,  pa-pls'ti-k^.  a.  Relating 

to  the  religion  of  those  called  Papists. 
Papisthy,  p4'pis-tr6.'  s,  A  name  giv- 
en by  Protestants  to  the  doctrine  of  the 
Roman  Catholicks. 
Pappous,  p^p'p&s.  a.  (3U).  I&ving 
soft  light  down  growing  out  of  the  seeds 
of  some  plants,  such  as  thistles;  doim*. 
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I&,  mdvey  ii6r,  n6t; — tdbe,  t&b, 

PitppT,  p^p'p^.  a.  Soft,  succulent, 
easily  divided. 

Pah,  pdr.  s.  (77).  State  of  equality, 
equivalence,  equal  value. 

Paeabj^e,  pir'rtt-bl.  s.  (81)  (405).  A 
similitude,  a  relation  under  which  some- 
thing else  is  figured. 

Parabola,  p&«rdb1)6-lA.  a.  One  of 
the  conkk  sections. 

Parabolical,  pir-ra'b6ru«k4l.  > 

PARABOLicK,pdr-rd-b6rik.  (509).  3  ^* 
Expressed  by  parable  or  simiiitude ;  hav- 
ing the  nature  01*  form  of  a  parabola. 

Parabolic  ALLY,  pir-rd-b6n^-kdl-6. 
adi  By  May  of  parable  or  similitude  f  in 
the  form  of  a  parabola. 

pAaABOLi9M,.pi-rib1[}6-lizm.  s.  In 
Algebra,  the  division  of  the  terms  oT  an 
equation,  by  a  known  quantity  that  is  in- 
v(Jved  or  multiplied  in  tlie  first  term. 

Paraboloid,  pi-rab'b6-16id.  s.  A 
pai'aboKform  cur\'e  in  georaetr>'. 

Paracentesis,  par-4-s£n-t^'sIs.  s. 
That  operation  whereby  any  of  tJic  ren- 

.  ters  are  perforated  to  let  out  matter,  as 
ta|i])ing  m  a  tympany. 

Paracentrical,  pir-ft-s^n'tr^-k^l.  ^ 

Paracentrick,  par-a-s^n'trik.  3 
a.     Deviating"  fi-om  circularity. 

Parade,  par-rddc'.  s.  Show,  osten- 
tation; military  order;  place  where  troops 

.  draw  up  to  do  duty  and  mount  guard ; 
guard,  posture  of  defence. 

Paradigm,  par'a-dim.  s.  (389).  Ex- 
ample. 

Paradisiacal,  par-a-d^-zi'i-kil.  a. 
(506).  Suiting  paradise,  making  para- 
dise. 

Paradise,  pir'ri-dlse.  s.  The  bliss- 
ful regions  in  which  the  first  pair  was 
placed ;  any  place  of  felicity. 

Paradox,  pan'ri-doks.  &.  A  tenet 
contrary  to  received  opinion  ;  an  asser- 
tion contrary  to  appera*ance. 

Paradoxical,  pdr'a-ddk's^-kal.  a. 
Having  the  nature  of  a  paradox;  inclined 
to  new  tenets  or  notions  contrary  to  re- 
ceived opinions. 

Paradoxically,  pdr-i-dik'a^-kaW. 
ad.     In  a  paradoxical  manner. 

Paradoxic AiNEss,  pdr-d-^6k'8^.kiU- 

n^s.  s.    State  of  being  paradoxical. 
pARADOxoLOGY,     par-a-dok-sol'lo-j^. 

8.     The  use  of  paradoxes. 
Paragoge,  p4r-a-g^'j^.  $.    A  fi^ire 
whereby  a  letter  or  syllable  is  ad<ie(l  at 
tho  end  of  a  word,  us  mv  dearj  for  my 
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Paragon,  pjlr'ra-g6n.  s.  (166).  A  mo- 
del, a  pattei*n,  something  supremely  ex- 
cellent. ^ 

To  Paragon,  pAr'rA-gon.  v.  a.    To 

compare;  to  equal. 
Paragraph,  pdr'ril-gi-af.  s.  A  distinct 

part  of  a  discourse. 
Paragraphic  ALLY,     pAr-ra-grdffd- 

kal-^.  ad.    By  paragraphs. 
Parallactical,  pdNrdl-IAk't^-l 

kai.  (509).  I  a. 

Parallactick,  pir-rdl-lik'tik.  J 

Pertaining  to  the  parallax 

Parallax,  par'rAl-l^s.  s.  The  dis- 
tance between  the  true  and  apparent 
place  of  any  star  viewed  from  the  earth. 

Parallel,  pd^rai-ia.  a.  Extended 
in  the  same  direction,  and  preserving  al- 
ways the  same  distance;  having  the 
same  tendency?  continuing  the  resem- 
blance through  many  particulars,  equal. 

Parallel,  par^rAI-l^l,  s.  Lines  con- 
tinuing their  course,  and  still  remaining 
at  the  same  distance  from  each  other ; 
lines  on  the  globe  marking  the  latitude ; 
direction  conibnnable  to  that  of  another 
line ;  resemblance,  conformity  continued 
through  many  particulars,  comparison 
made;  any  thing  resembling  anotJjer. 

To  Parallel,  pdr^ral-l^l.  v.  a.  To 
place  so  as  always  to  keep  the  same  di- 
rection with  another  line ;  to  keep  in  the 
same  direction  with  another  line;  to 
keep  in  the  same  direction,  to  level ;  to 
correspond  toj  to  be  equal  to,  to  resemble 
through  many  particulars;  to  compare. 

Parallelism,  pdi^rdl-Idl-izni.  s.  State 
of  being  parallel 

Parallelogram,  p4r4-l^n6.gran). 
-      In  geometry,  a  right  lined  quadrila- 


teral figure,  whose  opposite  sides  are  pa 

rallel  and  equal. 
Parallelog  n  amic  al,      par-a-1^1-6- 

grdin'm^-kdl.  a.  (509).    Having  the 

properties  of  a  parallelogram. 
To  Paralogize,  pi-rdl'o-jlze.    v,  n. 

To  reason  so;iliistically. 
Paralogism,  pir-rdf'l6-jlzm.   s.     A 

false  argument. 
Paralogy,    par-ral'16-je.    s.    (518). 

False  reasoning. 
Paralysis,  pd-ral'^sls.  s.     A  palsy. 
Tp  Paralyze,  par'a-Iize.  v.  a.      To 

weaken,   to   deprive   of  strength  as  if 

struck  witli  a  palsy, 
fjj*  The  very  general  use  of  this  word, 

especially  since  the  French  revolution. 
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seems  to  entitle^  it  to  a  place  in  the  Dic- 
tionaries of  our  lang^ajre;  as  it  not  on- 
ly more  forcibly  expresses  tlie  common 
idea  than  to  enervate  or  to  deaden^  but 
serves  to  fill  up  those  vacancies  in  speech, 
where  there  is  no  verb  to  correspond  to 
a  substantive  or  adjective.  Hence  Pope's 
happy  coinage  of  the  verb  to  sensualize. 
—See  the  verb  to  Panegyrize.— A 
happier  instance  of  ^e  use  of  this  wonl, 
and  a  better  authority  for  it,  cannot  be 
^iven  than  in  Hannali  More'a  Strictures 
on  Education,  vol  i.  pa^  49,  where, 
speaking  of  the  philosophick  and  sys- 
tematick  vice  of  modem  infidels  on  the 
Continent,  she  says:  "  This  cool,  calcu- 
**  lating,  intellectual  wickedness,  eaU 
"  out  the  very  heart  and  core  of  virtue, 
•f  and,  like  a  deadly  mildew,  blights  and 
"  shrivels  the  blooming  promise  of  the 
"  human  spring.  Its  benumbing  touch 
"  communicates  a  torpid  sluggishness, 
♦*  which  paralyzes  the  soul.  It  descants 
**  on  depravitv,  and  details  its  grossest 
**  acU  as  frigidly  as  if  its  object  were  to 
*«  allay  the  tumult  of  the  passions,  while 
"  it  is'letting  tiem  loose  on  mankind,  by 
«*  plucking  oflf  the  muzzle  of  present  re- 
'*«  straint  and  future  accoantableness." 
Pabalytical,  pir-i-lit't^-kil.  7 
Paralytics,  pir-i-lit'tik.  (509).  5     ' 

Palsied,  inclined  to  palsy.. 
Pabamownt,.  pir-i-in6^t'.  a.     Su- 
periour,  having  the  higliest  jurisdictions 
as  Lord  Paramount,  the  chief  of  the  seig- 
niory ;  eminent,  of  the  highest  order. 
Paramount,  pir-i-m6{int'.  s.    The 

chief. 
Paramour,  pir'ri^mMr.  s.    French. 

A  lover  or  wooer ;  a  mistress. 
Paranymph,  pir'ri-nlmf.  s.  A  bride- 
man,  one  who  leads  the  bride  to  her 
marriage  ;  one  who  countenances  or  sup- 
ports another.     Not  used. 
PaRapegm,  pir'i-p^m.  s.   (389).     A 
brazen  table  fixed  to  a  pillar,  on  which 
laws  and  proclamations  were  anciently 
engraved}  a  table  of  astronomical  obser- 
vations. 
Parapegma,  pur4-p^g'ma.  s.     The 
same  as  Parapegm.  Plural,  Farapeg^na- 
to- 
Parapet,  pir'ra-p^t.  s.  A  wall  breast 

high. 
Paraphimosis,   par-ra-fi^-mo'sls.     s. 
(520).  Disease  when  the  prscputium  can- 
not be  drawn  over  the  glands. 
Paraphernalia,  pir-tt-f(5r-n41i4.  s. 
Goods  in  the  wife's  disposal. 


Paraphrase,  p&r'r4-fr42e.s.  A  loose 

interpreution,  an  explanation  in  many 

words. 
To  Paraphrase,  pir^ii-frAze.    v.  a. 

To  interpret  with  laxity  of  ekpreMiOD,  to 

translate  loosely. 
Paraph RAST,  pir^ri-frAst.  s.    A  lax 

interpreter,  one  who  esjdains  in  Tiuai]^ 

words. 
pARAPHRASTlCAL,p&r*ri«fri8't£-l 

k4l.  (509).  J.  a. 

Pa&apkrastick,  p&r4L4ris'tIk.J 
Lax  in  interpretation,  not  literala  not 
verbal 
Paraphrenitis,   pSr-i'M-ni'tb.    6. 

An  inflammation  of  the  diaphcagm. 
Parasang,  pir'&^s^ng.    s.    A  Per- 
sian measure  of  length. 
Parasite,  pdr'ra-site.s.  (155).   One 
that  frequents  rich  tables,  and  earns  his 
welcome  by  flatter}'. 
Parasitical,  p4r4-slt'ti-kai.     > 
Parasitick,  par.a^lt't!k.(509).i    *' 

Flattering,  wheedling. 
Parasol,  p4r'r&-s6le.  8.    A  small  sort 
of  canopy  or  umbrella  carried  over  the 
head  to  shade  from  the  sun. 
Parathesis,  p&-ri/A'&-sls.  s.     A  fi- 
grure  in  Grammar  where  two  or  more 
substantives  are  put  in  the  same  case  \ 
as,  "  He  went  to  the  countiy  where  he 
"  was  bom  [France]  and  died  there." 
In  Rhetorick,  a  short  hint,  with  a  |>ro- 
mise  of  future  enlargement.    In  Print- 
ing, the  matter  contained  between  two 
crotchets,  marked  thus  [  ]. 
To  Parboil,  pirOjAU.  ir.  a.  (81).  To 

half  boil. 
Parcel,  pir'sU.  s.  (99).  A  small 
bundle  j  a  part  of  the  whole  taken  sepa- 
rately ;  a  quantity  or  mass ;  a  number  of 
persons,  in  contempts  any  number  or 
quantity,  in  contempt. 
To  Parcel,  pir'su.  v.  a«    To  fivide 

into  portions  %  to  make  up  into  a  mass. 
To  Parch,  p^rtsh.  t.  a.  f352).    Ta 

bum  slightly  and  superficially. 
To  Parch,  pirtsh.   t.  n.     To  be 

scorched. 
Parchment,  p&rtsh'mtot  s.    Skins 

dressed  for  the  writer. 
Pard,  p&rd.  ?^    Theleo- 

Pardale,  p&rdAlc.       i 
prd;    in  Poetry,  any  of  the  spotted 
beasts. 
To  Pardon,  p&p'tfn.  t.  a.     To  ex- 
cuse an  oifc&deri  to  fo'Y^^^  ^  czimer  to 
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femit  a  penalty;  Pardon  me,  is  a  word  of 
civil  denial  or  slight  apoIofi;y. 
Pardon,  pir'd'n.  s.  (170).  Forgive- 
ness of  anofiender;  forgiveness  of  a  crime, 
indulgence;  remission  of  penalty ;  forgive 
ness  received;  warrant  of  forgiveness,  or 
exemption  from  punishment 

FAKDOKABLEt  pi^r'd'n4-bl.  a.  (509). 

VeniaU  excusable. 
Pa^rdonablekess,  pLr^d'n-i-bl-n^.  a. 

Venialness,  susceptibility  of  pardon. 

Pahdomably,  pir'd'n-i-bld.  ad.  Veni- 
ally»  axcusably. 

Pardoner,  pir'd'n-Ar.  s.  (98).  One 
who  forgives  another. 

To  Pare,  pire.  v.  a.  To  cut  off  ex- 
tremities of  the  snrface,  to  cut  away  by 
little  and  little,  to  diminish. 

Pareoorick,  pir*i-g6r'lk.  a.  (609). 
Having  the  power  in  medicine  to  comfort, 
mollify,  and  assuage. 

Parencbtma,  pi-r^n^k^-mft.  s.  A 
spongy  substance;  the  pith  of  a  plant 

Parenchymatous,  pir-ftn-khn'A-tus. 
a.  (314).  Spongy,  pithy. 

P  A  REN  c  H  TMou  s,  pi-rdnli^-mAs.  a. 
Spongy,  pithy. 

Parenesis,  pi-r^n'i-sls.  s.  (520).  Per- 
_  suasion.  ♦ 

CCJ*  Dr.  Johnson,  in  the  folio  edition  of  his 
Dictionary,  places  the  accent  on  the  pe- 
nultimate syllable  of  this  word,  and  Mr. 
Sheridan  and  Mr.  Kares  on  the  antepe- 
nnUimate,  and  the  latter  make  the  e  lon^. 
Dr.  Johnson  has  several  words  of  a  simi- 
lar  termination  for  his  accentuation;  but 
analogy  is  dearer  for  Mr.  Sheridan  and 
Mr.  Nares  with  respect  to  accent,  and  di- 
rectly against  them  witli  respect  to  quan- 
tity; for  it  is  not  the  long  Quantity  of  the 
original  that  can  resist  the  shortening 
power  of  the  En^ish  antepenultimate  ac 
cent  in  this  word,  any  more  than  in  i>r>- 
retitf  EphemeriMy  &c.  which  see^ 

Parent,  pd'rtnt.  s.  A  father  or  too- 
ther. 

Parentage,  pir'rdn-tddje.  s.  (90) 
(515).  Extraction,  birtli,  condition  with 
respect  to  parents. 

Parental,  pi-rdn'tdl.  a.  Becoming 
parents,  pertaining  to  parents. 

PARENTHEM3,pa-r&i'/A6-sls.  s.  A  Sen- 
tence so  included  in  another  sentence,  as 
that  it  may  be  taken  out,  without  injur- 
ing tlie  sense  of  that  which  encloses  it; 
bemg  commonly  marked  thus  (  ). 

PARENTHEflCAL,  p&r-to-r/i6t'd-kil.  R. 

(509).  Pertainir^  to  a  parenthesis. 
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Parer,  pA'rdr.  s.  (98).  An  in^tnunefU^ 

to  cut  away  the  surface. 
Parhelion,  plf'-h^'l^-ftn.  s.  (113).  A 

mock  sun. 
Parietal,  p4-ri'^-t&l.  a.  Constituting 

the  sides  or  walls. 
Paring,  pi'rlng.  s.  (410).  That  which 

is  pared  off  any  thing,  tlie  rind. 
Parish,  pir^riah.  s.    The  particular 

char^  of  a  secular  priest;  a  particular 

division  or  district,  having  officers  of  it» 

own,  and  generally  a  church. 

Parish,  pir'rlsh.  a.  Belonging  to  the 
parish,  having  the  care  of  the  parish* 
maintained  by  the  parish. 

Parishioner,  pd«rlsh'&n*fir.  s  .Onfr 
that  belongs  to  the  parish. 

Paritor,  pir'ri-tijr.  s.  (166).  A 
beadle,  a  summoner  of  the  courts  of  ci- 
vil law. 

Parity,  pdr'rd-ti.  s.  Equality,  resem- 
blance. 

Pare,  pirk.  s.  (8 1).  A  piece  of  ground 
enclosed  and  stored  with  deer  and  other 
beasts  of  chase. 

Parker,  p&rk'i\r.  s.  (98).  A  park- 
keeper. 

PAnxLRAVEs,  park'l^vz.  s.  An  heti>. 

Parle,  pirl.  s.  Conversation,  talk)  oral 
treaty. 

To  Parley,  pir'16.  y.  n.  To  treat  by- 
word of  mouth,  to  talk,  to  discuss  any 
thing  orally. 

Parley,  pir'i^.  s.  Oral  treaty,  talk» 
conference,  dtscaasion  by  word  of  mouth- 

Parliakent,  pAr'l^-nidnt.  s.  (274). 
The  assembly  of  the  king,  lords,  and 
commons:  which  assembly  is  of  all  others 
the  highest,  and  of  greatest  authority. 

Parliamentary,  pir-16-m^n'ta-rft.  a. 
Enacted  by  parliament,  suiting  the  par- 
liament, pertaining  to  parliament. 

Parlour,  pir'liir.  s.  (3U).  A  room 
in  monasteries,  where  the  religious  meet 
and  converse;  a  room  in  houses  on  the 
first  floor,  elegantly  furnished  for  recep- 
tion or  entertainment 

Parlous,  p^r'lQs.  a.  (3U)«  Keen^ 
sprightly,  waggish.  Not  in  use. 

Parochial,  pi-rA'k6-41.  a.  Belonging 
to  a  parish. 

Paropy,  pir'r6-cU.  a.  A  kind  of  writ* 
ing  in  which  the  words  of  an  author  or 
his  thoughts  are  taken,  and  by  a  slight 
cliange,  adapted  to  some  new  purpose. 

To  Parody,  pilr'r6-d^.  v.  a.  To  copy 
bv  wsA-  of  parody. 
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l*ARONYMous,  p3r-6n'n6-inAs.  a.  Re- 
8eini3lin|3r  another  word. 

Parole,  pd-r61e'.  s.  Word  given  as  an 
assurance. 

Paronomasia,  pdr-6-n6-md'2hi-d.  s. 
(453).  A  rhetorical  figure,  in  which,  by 
the  change  of  a  letter  or  syllable,  several 
thifig^s  are  alluded  to,  as,  "tJiey  are 
*' fiend*,  not  friendt." 

pARoquKT,  pdr'6-kw^t.  s.  A  small 
species  of  parrot. 

Parotid,  pd-r6t'tld.  a.  (503).  Belong- 
ing; to  the  glands  under  and  behind  the 
ear. 

OO*  In  this,,  and  the  following  word,  Dr. 
Johnson  places  tlie  accent  on  tlie  antepe- 
nultimate sylUble,  but  Mr.  Sheridan  and 
Di:.  Ash  inuch  more  properly  on  the  pe- 
nultimate, as  here  marked.  It  may,  how- 
ever, be  observed,  that  Dr.  Johnson's  ac- 
centuation of  this  word  is  the  most  agree- 
able to  .inalogy,  as  it  comes  from  the  Latin 
Parotides,  which,  according  to  the  gene- 
ral rule,  by  losing  a  syllable,  has  its  ac- 
cent removed  a  syllabic  higher  (see 
Academy);  but  the  succeeding  word, 
Parotis,  is  a  perfect  Latin  word,  and 
therefore  preserves  its  Latin  accent  on 
the  penultimate. — See  Principles,  (No. 
503,  A,)  and  the  word  Ihreparable. 

Parotis,  pa-ro'tis.  s.  (503).  A  tumour 
in  the  glandules  behind  and  about  the 
cars. 

Paroxysm,  pdi^'rok-sizm.  s.  (503).  A 
fit,  periodical  exacerbation  of  a  disease. 

PARRiciDB,pir'r6-s!de.  s.  (143).  One 
who  destroys  his  father;  one  who  de- 

-  stroys  or  invades  any  to  whom  he  owes 
particular  reverence;  themarderof  a  fa- 
ther, murder  of  one  to  whom  reverence 
is  due. 

Parricidal,  p&r-r^-si'ddl. 

Parricidious,  pdr-rd-sid'yAs. 
Relating  to  parricide,  committing  parri- 

•  cide. 

Parrot,  pdr'rdt.  s.  (166).  A  party- 
coloured  bird  of  tlie  species  of  the  hook- 
ed ImII,  remarkable  for  the  exact  imita- 
tion of  the  human  voice. 

To  Paray,  pir'r*,  v.  n.  To  put  by 
thrusts,  to  fence. 

To  Parsb,  p4rse.  v.  a.  (81).  Td  rc- 
«ohre  a  sentence  into  the  elements  or 
parts  of  speech. 

Parsimonious,  p&r-s^-m6'ni->A8.  a. 
Covetous,  frugal,  sparing. 

Parsimoniously,  pir-s^-mA'n^-fts-l^. 
ad.  Frugally,  sparingly. 
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Parsimoniousxess,  p4r-s6*in6'ni-As* 
nis.  s.  A  disposition  to  spare  and 
save. 

Parsimony,  pir'si-mdn-i.  s.  (503) 
(557).  Frugality,  covetouanes8>  niggard- 
liness. 

QCj*  For  the  o,  see  Domestick. 

Parsley,  pirs'li.  s.  A  plant. 
Parsnip,  pirs'nlp.  s*  (99).  A  plant. 

Parson,  pir's'n.  s.  (170).  The  priest 
of  a  parish,  one  that  haa  a  parochial 
charge  or  cure  of  souls;  a  clergyman;  it 
is  applied  to  the  teachers  cf  the  Presby* 
terians. 

.  acy  The  o  befow  n,  preceded  by  k,  p,  #,  or 
t,  is  under  the  same  predicament  as  eg 
thsit  is,  when  the  accent  is  not  on  it^  the 
two  consonants  unite,  and  tbe  vowel  ia 
suppressed;  aa  beckon^  cafidn,  MOfoa,  mar- 
Ion,  &C.'  pronounced  Aecp/i,  cafi*n,  •etu^n, 
9nutt*np  &c.  Parson,  tb«%A>rey  ought  to 
be  pronounced  witl)  the  a  suppressed, 
and  not  as  Mr.  Sheridan  has  marked  it. 
See  Principles,  No.  103,  170. 

Parsonage,  pirVn-Age.  s.  (90).  The 
benefice  of  a  parish. 

Part,  pirt.  s.  (81).  Something  less 
than  the  whole,  a  portioh,  a  quantity  ta- 
ken from  a  larger  quantity;  tbst  which  in 
division  falls  to  each;  share;  side,  party; 
particular  office  or  character;  character 
appropriated  in  a  play;  business,  duty* 
relation  reciprocal;  in  sood  part*  in  ill 
part,  as  well  done,  as  ill  donei  in  the  plu- 
ral, qualities,  jx>wers,  faculties;  quarters^ 
regions,  districts. 

Part,  p&rt.  ad.'  Partly,  in  some  mea- 
sure.   Not  in  use. 

To  Part,  p&rt.   v.  a.    To  divide,  to ' 
share,  to  distribute;  to  separate,  to  )^s« 
tmite;  to  break  into  pieces;  to  keep  asun- 
4er;  to  separate  combatants;  to  screen. 

To  Part,  p4rt.  V.  n.  To  be  separated  ; 
to  take  uo'ewel;  to  have  share;  to  go 
away,  to  set  out;  To  part  with,  to  quit,  to 
resign,  to  loae. 

PARTABLft,  p^'i-bl.  a.  (405).  Divi- 
sible, such  as  may  b^  parted. 

Partaob,  p^'t&dje.  s.(90).  Division, 
act  of  sharing  or  parting. 

To  Partake,  p&r-t4ke^  v.  n.  Preterit, 
1  Partook;  Participle  passive,  Partaken. 
To  have  share  of  any  thing;  to  partici- 
pate, to  have  somcthmg  of  the  property, 
nature,  or  right;  to  be  (uimittedto,  not  to 
be  excluded. 

To  Partake,  p4r*t&ke^  v,  a.  T© 
share,  to  have  part  in. 
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Partaker,  pir-t&'kdr.  s.  A  partner 
in  possessionfi,  a  sharer  in  any  thinfi^,  an 
associate  with;  accomplice,  associate. 

Part£r,  pirt'Ar.  «.  (98),  One  that 
parts  or  separates. 

Partbrrb,  p&r-tire'.  a.  French,  A 
level  division  of  groand. 

Partial,  pir'shdl.  a.  (81).  Inclined 
antecedently  to  favour  one  party  in  a 
cause,  or  on  one  side  of  the  question 
more  than  the  otlier;  inclined  to  favour 
witiiout  reason;  affecting  only  one  part, 
subsisting  only  in  a  part,  not  universal. 

Partiality,  p4r-sh6-dri^-t6. 8.(542). 
Unequal  state  of  the  judgment  and  fa- 
vour of  one  above  the  other. 

To  Partialize,  p&r^shdl-ize.  ▼.  a. 
To  make  partial. 

Partially,  p&r'shdl-l^.  ad.  With 
unjust  favour  or  dislike;  in  part,  not  to- 

Partibilitt,  pir-t^43irW-t^.  s.  Di- 
visibility, separability. 

Partible,  pkr't^-bl.  a.  (403).  Di- 
visible,  separable. 

Participable,  pir-tis's^-pi-bl.  a. 
Such  as  may  be  shared  or  partaken. 

Participant,  p&r-tls's^*pdnt.  a.  Shar- 
ing, having  share  or  part 

To  Participate,  pir-U^'s^-pite.v.n. 
To  partake,  to  have  share;  to  have  part 
of  move  things  than  one;  to  have  part  of 
something  common  with  another. 

To  Participate,  p&r-tls'sd-p4te.  v. a. 
To  partake,  to  receive  part  of,  to  share. 

Participation,  p&r-tis-s^-pi'sh^.  s. 
The  stale  of  sharing  something  in  com- 
mon; the  act  or  state  of  partaking  or 
having  part  of  something;  distribution, 
division  into  shai*es. 

Participial,  pir-t^-slp'p^-dl.  a.  Hav- 
ing the  nature  of  a  participle. 

PARTICIPIALLY,p&r-t*-slp'pi-'^-^.ad. 
In  the  sense  or  manner  of  a  participle. 

Participle,  pir't^-slp-pl.  s.  A  word 
paruking  at  once  the  qualities  of  a  noun 
and  verb. 

Particle,  pir't^-kl.  s.  (405).  Any 
small  portion  of  a  greater  substance;  a 
word  unvaried  by  inflexion. 

Particular,  pikr-tik'W^r.  a.  (179). 
Relating  to  single  persons,  not  general; 
indivi(l«al,  one  distinct  from  others;  no- 
ting properties  or  things  peculiar;  atten- 
tive to  things  single  and  distinct;  tingle, 
not  general;  odd,  having  something  that 
emiaently  dbtinguishes  him  from  others. 


bill ;— <6!1 ; — ^p^^d ;— /Ain,  this. 

Particular,  pir-tik'6-Wr.  a.  (88), 
A  single  instance,  a  single  point;  indivi-' 
dual,  private  person;  private  interest; 
private  character,  single  self,  state  of  an 
mdividual;  a  minute  detail  of  things 
singly  enumerated;  distinct,  not  general 
recital. 

Particularity,  pftr-tlk-kWir'A-ti. 
s.  Distinct  notice  or  enumeration,  not 
j^enerai  assertion;  singleness,  indiWdual- 
ity;  petty  account,  private  incident;  some- 
thing peculiar. 

To  Particularise,  p4r-tik\iLi*la- 
rize.  V.  a.  To  mention  distinctly, 
to  detail,  to  show  minutely. 

Particularly,  pir-tik'k6-Wr46.  ad. 
Distinctly,  singly,  not  universally;  in  an 
extraordinary  degree. 

Partisan,  p^r't?-zlb.  s.  (524).  A 
kind  of  pike,  or  halberd:  an  adherent  to 
a  faction;  tlie  commander  of  a  party. 

QCj"  AU  our  orthocpists  agree  in  accenting 
this  word  on  the  first  syllable.  Mr.  Nurcs 
says.  Dr.  Johnson  has  improperly  ac- 
cented this  word  on  the  last;  but,  both  in 
the  folio  editioh  ot  his  Dictionary,  and 
the  quarto,  printed  since  his  death,  the 
accent  is  on  the  first  There  is  not  the 
same  uniformity  in  the  accentuation  of 
the  companion  to 'this  word  artitan;  fbr 
though  Mr.  Nares,  Mr.  Perry,  Dr.  Ash, 
W.  Johnston,  Buchanan,  Bailey,  Pen- 
ning, and  Entick,  accent  the  first  sylla- 
ble, Dr.  Johnson,  in  both  editions  of  his 
Dictionary,  Mr.  Sheridan,  Mr.  Scott, 
and  Mr.  Barclay,  accent  the  laatt  and  Dr. 
Kenrick  places  an  accent  on  both  first 
and  last.  The  same  diversity  appears  in 
tlie  accentuation  of  courtetan,  a  word  of 
exactly  the  same  form;  which  is  accent- 
ed by  Mr.  Sheridan,  Mr.  Scott,  W.  John^ 
ston,  Mr.  Nares,  Penning,  and  £ntick, 
on  the  last  syllable;  and  by  Dr.  Ash,  Dr. 
Kenrick,  Buchanan,  Barclay,  Baiicy,  and 
Penning,  on  the  first;  and  by  Mi*.  Perrv 
both  on  tlie  first  and  last.  The  truth 
is,  these  three  words  are  among  those 
which  admit  of  the  accent  either  on  tho 
first  or  last  syllable,  and  this  has  produced 
the  diversity  we  find  in  our  Dictionaries 
(524).  The  accent  on  the  first  syllable 
seems  the  most  ag^eable  to  our  own 
analogy,  and  ought  to  be  preferred  (503). 

Partition,  pir-tish'iln.  s.  The  act 
of  dividing,  a  state  of  being  divided,  di- 
vision, separation,  distinction ;  part  di- 
vided from  the  rest,  separate  pai-t;  that 
by  which  diFerent  parts  are  sepai'ated, 
part  where  separation  is  made. 

To  Partition,  pii'-tUh'iiii.  v.  a.  To 
divid9  into  distinct  parts.  Little  used. 
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Partlet,  pirtlSt..  s.  A  name  given 
to  a  hen,  the  onginal  signification  being 
a  ruft'or  band. 

Partly,  pirtl*.  ad.  In  some  mea- 
sui'e,  in  some  degree. 

Partner,  p^rt'nflr.  s.  (98),  Par- 
taker, sharer,  one  who  has  part  in  any 
thing;  one  who  dances  with  another. 

To  Partner,  p^'nAr.  v.  a.  To 
join,  to  associate  with  a  partner.  Little 
used. 

Partnership,  p&rt'nilr-ship.  s.  Joint 
interest  or  pro|>ertyi  the  union  of  two  or 
more  in  the  same  trade. 

Partook,  p^-td6k'.  Pret,  of  Par- 
take. 

Partridge,  pir'trldjc.  s.  A  bird 
of  game. 

Parturient,  p&r-t^'i4<^at  a.  About 
to  bring  forth. 

Parturition,  p&r^tshd-rlsh'dn.  s. 
The  sute  of  being  about  to  bring  forth. 

Party,  pir't*.  s.  A  number  of  per- 
sons confederated  by  similarity  of  de- 
signs or  opinions  in  opposition  to  others; 
one  of  two  litigants;  one  concerned  in 
any  affair;  side,  persons  engaged  against 
each  other;  cause,  side;  a  select  assem- 
bly; particular  person,  a  person  distinct 
from,  or  opposed  to,  another;  a  detach- 
ment of  sokiiers. 

Party-coloured,  pir'ti-kW-Wr'd.  a. 
HaWng  diversity  of  colours. 

Tarty-man,  p4f't^-mdn.  8.  A£Bu:tious 
pcrsont  an  abettor  of  a  party. 

Party-wall,  par-t6-wMl'.  s.  Wall 
that  separates  one  house  from  the  next. 

Parvitude,  p&r'v^-tiide,  s.  Little- 
ness; minuteness. 

Parvity,  pir'v^-ti.  s.    Littleness. 

Paschal,  pis'kil.  a,  (88).  Relating 
to  the  pRiSover;  relating  to  Easter. 

To  Pash,  pdsh.  V.  a.  To  strike,  to 
crush. 

PAsquE-FLowER,  pisk'fioWr,  8.    A 

plant. 

PAsquiN,  pdslrwin.  (414). 
Pasquinade,  pis-kwln-^de' 

lam,>o'in. 

To  Pass,  p4s,  v.  n.    To  go,  to  move 


h 


from  one  place  to  another,  to  be  progres-        external  agents. 

sive ;  to  go,  to  make  way;  to  make  transi-    ^»«»»»»"    ^A^u 

lion  from  one  thing  to  another;  to  vanish, 

to  be  lost;  to  be  spent,  to  go  away;  to  be 

at  an  end,  to  be  over;  to  be  changed  by 

regultf  gradation;  to  be  enacted,  to  gain 

reception^  to  become  currcoti  to  odcurj 


to  be  transacted;  to  determine  finally,  ta 
judge  capitallpr;  to  exceeds  to  thniat,  to 
make  a  push  m  fencing;  to  omit«  to  go 
through  the  alimentaiy  duct;  to  be  in  a 
tolerable  state;  To  pass  away,  to  be  lost, 
to  gU^  oflT,  to  vanish. 

To  Pass,  pds.  v.  a.  To  go  beyond ; 
to  go  tlmnigh,  as.  The  horse  passed  the 
river;  to  spend  time;  to  move  hastily 
over;  to  transfer  to  another  proprietor; 
to  strain,  to  percolate;  to  vent,  to  Jet  out; 
to  utter  ceremoniously;  to  utter  solemn- 
ly; to  transmit;  to  put  an  end  to;  to 
surpass,  to  excel;  to  omit,  to  neglects 
to  transcend,  to  transgress;  to  admit* 
to  allow;  to  enact  a  law;  to  impose  fraa« 
dulently;  to  practise  artfuUv,  lo  make 
succeed;  to  send  from  one  place  to  sno- 
ther;  To  pass  away,  to  spend,  to  wart*; 
To  pass  by,  to  excuse,  to  forgive;  to 
neglect,  to  disregard;  to  pass  over,  to 
omit,  to  let  go  unregarded;  to  come  to 
pass,  to  be  aJfected. 

Pass,  p&s.  s.  A  narrow  entrance,  an 
avenue;  passage,  road;  a  permissidn  to 
go  or  come  aRy  where;  an  order  by 
which  vagrants  or  impotent  persons  are 
sent  to  their  place  of  abodes  push,  thrust 
in  fencing;  state,  condition. 

Passable,  pds'si-bl.  a.  (405).  Pos* 
sible  to  be  passed  or  travelled  through  or 
over;  supportable,  tolerable,  alk>wablei 
capable  of  admission  or  reception. 

Pass  A  DO,  pds-s4'd6,  s.  A  push,  « 
tlirust — See  Lumbago. 

Passage,  p&s'sldje.  s.  (90).  Act  of 
passing,  travel,  course,  journey;  road; 
way;  entrance  or  exit;  liberty  to  passi 
intellectual  admittance,  mental  acccyt. 
ance;  unsettled  state;  incident,  transac- 
tion; part  of  a  book,  single  place  in  a 
>vriting. 

Passed,  pdst.  Pret.  and  part,  of  Pftss. 
See  Principle,  No.  367. 

Passenger,  pds'sin-ji!b*.  s.  (99).  A 
traveller,  one  who  is  upon  the  road,  a 
wayfarer;  one  who  hires  in  any  vehicle 
the  liberty  of  travelling. 

Passer,  pas'st^r.  s.  (98).  One  wh» 
passes,  one  that  is  upon  the  road. 

Passirility,  psis-s^-^blll^t^.  s. 
Qiiality  of  receiving  impressions  from 


Passirle,  pds's^-bi.  a.  (405).  Sus- 
ceptive of  impressions  from.^  external 
agents. 

Passiblsness,  p&^s^-bl-n^s.  a. 
Quality  of  receiving  impresa^otis  frois 
external  agents. 
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Passing,  pds^slng.    part.    a.    (410) 


Supreme;,  surpassing  fathers,  eminent; 
St  is  used  adverbially  to  enforce  the  mean- 
iiifl^  of  another  word;  exceeding. 

Passikgbell,  pis'sing-bfil.  s.  ITie 
bell  which  rings  at  the  hour  of  departure, 

'  to  obtain  prayers  for  the  passing  soul;  it 
is  often  used  for  tlie  bell  which  rings  im- 
mediately  after  death. 

Passion,  pAsh'ito.  s.  Any  effect 
caused  by  external  agency;  violent  com- 
motion of  the  mind;  anger;  zeal,  ardour; 
love;  eagerness;  emphatically,  the  last 
suflTering  of  the  Redeemer  of  the  world. 

Passion-flower,  p4sh'(in-fl6ii-4r.    s. 

A  plant. 

Passion-nveek,  pJsh'An-w^^k'.  s. 
The  week  immediately  preceding  Easter, 
named  in  commemoration  of  our  Savi- 
our's crucifixion. 

Passionate,  pdsh'iin-n4t.  a.  (91). 
Moved  by  passion;  causing  or  expressing 
great  commotion  of  mind;  easily  moved 
to  anger. 

Passionately,  pish'An-n4t4^.  ad. 
With  passion;  with  desire,  love  or  ha-*' 
tred;  with  great  commotion  of  mind; 
angrily. 

Passionateness,  p&sh^dn»ndt-n£8.  s. 
State  of  being  subject  to  passion;  vehe- 
mence of  mind. 

Passive,  pis'slv.  a.  (158).  Re- 
ceiving impression  from  some  external 
agent;  unresisting,  not  opposing;  sui^'er- 
ing,  not  acting;  in  Grammar,  a  verb  pas- 
sive is  that  which  signifies  passion. 

Passively,  pis'slv-16.    ad.    With  a 

-  passive  nature. 

Passiveness,  pds'slv-n^s.  s.  Qua- 
lity of  receivingf  impression  from  external 
agents;  possibility,  power  of  sufiering. 

Passivity,  p4s-Biv'vA-t6.  s.  Pas- 
siveness. 

PASSOVEja,  pis'A-v6r.  s.  A  feast  in- 
stituted among  the  Jews,  in  memory  of 
the  time  when  God,  smiting  the  first- 
born of  the  Egyptians,  passed  over  the 
habitations  of  we  Hebrews;  the  sacrifice 
killed. 

Passport,  pas'p6rt.  s.  Permission 
of  egress. 

Past,  plst.  part,  a.;  properly 
pasted.  See  Principles;*  Na  367.  Not 
present;  not  to  come;  spent,  gone  through, 
undergone. 

(j3»  This  contraction,  ia  every  w©rd  but 
the  preposition,  is  a  disgrace  to  our  or- 
thography.  It  took  its  riMj  ia  aU  profoa* 


bility,  from  words  ending  in  it,  with 
which  it  was  rhymed,  as  fliat  of  Pope : 

**  Which  not  alone  has  shone  on  agesyfta^f, 

"  But  lights  the  present,  and  shall  warm 
"  the  /a#f.*' 
But  as  we  see  that  fwtett,  drttu  and 
many  others,  spelled  in  tliis  manner  to 
accommodate  rhymes  to  the  eye  merely^ 
have  recovered  their  true  form;  there  is 
no  reason  why  this  word  should  not  d» 
the  same. 

Past,  pist.  s.  EUiptically  used 
for  passed  time. 

Past,  p&st.  prep.  (367).  Beyond 
in  time ;  no  longer  capable  of;  beyond» 
out  of  reach;  beyond,  farther  than;  above, 
more  than. 

Paste,  piste,  s.  (74).  Any  thing 
mixed  up  so  as  to  be  viscous  and  tena- 
cious; flour  and  water  boiled  together  so 
as  to  make  a  cement ;  ajftificial  mixture, 
in  imitation  of  precious  stones. 

To  Paste,  p4ste.  v.  a.  To  fasten 
with  paste. 

Pasteboard,  p4ste1)6rd.  s.  A  kind 
of  coarse,  thick,  stiti'  paper. 

Pasteborad,  pdste'b6rd.  a.  Made 
of  pasteboard. 

Pastern,  pds'tilm.  s.  (98).  The 
distance  between  the  joint  next  the  foot 
'and  the  coronet  of  a  horse;  the  legs  or 
any  animal  in  droUer}'. 

Pastil,  pds'tU.  s.  A  roll  of  paste; 
a  kind  of  pencil. 

Pastime,  p^'time.  s.  Sport;> 
amusement,  diversion. 

Pastor,  pis'tAr.  s.  (166).  A  sliep-^ 
herd,  a  clergyman  who  has  the  care  of  a 
flock. 

Pastoral,  pis'tflr-ll.  a.  (88).  Ru- 
ral, rustick,  beseeming  shepherds,  imi- 
tating shepherds;  relating  to  the  carQ 
of  souls. 

CCr  For  the  o,  see  Domestick. 

PastoraI,  p4s'tdr-U.  s.  A  poem 
relative  to  the  incidents  in  a  country  life, 
an  idyl,  a  biicolick. 

Pastry,  p4'str6.  s.  The  art  of  mak- 
ing pies  ;  pies  or  baked  paste;  the  place 
where  pastry  is  made. 

Pastry-cooK)  pi'strfi-k66k.  s.  One 
whose  trade  is  to  make  and  sell  things 
baked  in  paste. 

Pasturable,  p^'tshi-ra-bl.  a.  Fit 
for  pasture. 

Paspturaoe,  pas'tshA-r&dje.  s.  ^90). 
The  bosinesa  of  feeding  cattle;  lanoa 
grased  by  cattle;  the  use  of  pasture. 
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Pasture,  pas'tshure.s.  ^461).  Food, 
tlie  act  of  feeding;  ground  on  which  cat- 
tle feed;  human  cuUurc,  education. 

To  Pasture,  p^s'tshiire.  v.  a.    To 

place  in  a  pasture. 
To  Pasture,  pls'tsh^ire.  v.  n.     To 

graze  on  the  ground. 
Pasty,  pas'ti.  s.   (515).     A  pie  of 

crust  raised  without  a  dish;  a  pie. 
Pat,  pit.  .  a.    Fit,    convenient,  ex- 

actiy  {suitable. 
Pat,  pit.    s,     A  light  quick  blow,  a 
tap;  a  small  lump  of  matter  beat  into 
shape  with  tlie  hand. 
To  Pat,  pit.  v.  a.    To  strike  lightly, 

to  tap. 
Patacoon,  pit-ti-kd6n'.   s.     A  Spa- 
nish coin  worth  four  shillings  and  eight 
pence  English. 
To  Patch,  pitsh.  v.  a.  To  cover  with 
a  piece  sewed  on;  to  decorate  on  the  face 
with  small  spots  of  black  silk;  to  mend 
clumsily,  to  mend  so  as  that  the  original 
•trengUi  or  beauty  is  lost;  to  make  up  of 
shreds  or  different  pieces. 
Patch,  pitsh.    s,    (352).    A  piece 
sewed  on  to  cover  a  hole;  a  piece  inserted 
in  moBaic  or  variegated  work;   a  small 
•pot  of  black  silk  put  on  tlie  face;  a  small 
particle;  a  parcel  of  land. 
Patcher,  pitsh'dr.    s.     (98).     One 

that  patches,  a  botcher. 
Patchery,  pitsh'Ar-^.  s.    Botchery, 

Bungling  work.    Out  of  use. 
Patchwork,  pitsh'wiirk.    s.    Work 
made  by  sewing  small  pieces  of  different 
colours  interchangeably  together. 
Pate,  pite.  a.    The  head. 
Pated,  pi'tdd.  a.    Having  a  pate. 
Patef ACTION,  pit-t^-fik'shiin.  s.  Act 

or  state  of  opening. 
Patex,  pit'en.    s.     (103).    A  plate. 

Obsolete. 
Patent,  pit't^nt,  or  pi'tdnt.  a.  Open 
to  the  perusal  of  all,  as  letters  patent; 
something  appropriated  by  letters  patent. 
Cj'  This  word,  when  an  adjective,  is,  by 
Dr.  Kenrick,  W.Johnston,  and  Buchanan, 
pronounced  with  the  a  long  as  in  paper,- 
but  by  Mr.  Sheridan,  Mr.  Scott,  Dr.  Ash, 
Mr.  Pcrr}',  and  Entick,  short,  as  in  pat. 
But  when  the  word  is  a  substantive,  it  is 
pronounced  with  the  ashortby  Mr.  Nares 
and  all  those  orthoepists,  except  Buchan- 
an. That  the  adjective  should  by  some 
be  pronounced  with  the  a  long,  as  a  rem- 
nant of  that  analogy  which  oug^ttopre- 
vail  in  all  words  of  this  kind  (544);  but 


the  uniformity  with  which  the  spbstan* 
tive  is  pronounced,  with  the  a  short,  pre- 
cludes all  hope  of  alteration. 
Patent,  pit'tdnt.  s.  A  writ  confer- 
ring some  exchisive  rigtit  or  privilege.-^ 
Sec  the  adjective  Patent. 

Patentee,  pit-tto-ti^'.  s.  One  who 
has  a  patent. 

Paternal,  pi-tdr'nil.  a.  (88).  Fa- 
therly, having  tlie  relation  of  a  father; 
hereditary,  received  in  succession  fitjm 
one's  father. 

Paternity,  pi-tfir'ni-t*.  s.  Father- 
ship,  the  relation  of  a  father. 

Path,  pi/A.  s.  (78)  (467).  Way, 
road,  track. 

Pathetic  AL,  pi-/A^t'ti-kil.   > 

Pathetic  K,  pi-/A^t'tik.  (509).  J     *" 
Affecting  the  passions,  passionate,  mov- 
ing. 

Pathetic  ALLY,  pi-rAM^-kiJ-^.  ad. 
In  such  a  manner  as  may  strike  die  pas- 
sions. 

Pathetic  ALKEss,  pi-M^'t*-kil-n€s. 
8.  Quality  of  being  pathetick«  quality  of 
moving  the  passiona. 

Pathless,  pi/AlSs.  a.  Untrodden, 
not  marked  M'itb  paths. 

Pathognomonic  K,  pi-^A6g'n6-indn' 
ik.  a.  (509).  Such  signs  of  a  dis- 
ease as  are  inseparable,  designing  the 
essence  or  real  nature  of  the  disease;  not 
symptomatick. 

03*  Mr.  Sheridan  has  suppressed  the  g  in 
this  word  as  in gtumton,  without  consider- 
ing, that  when  a  syllable  precedes^  tfac^ 
unites  with  it,  and  is  to  be  pronounced. 
Thus  this  letter  is  mute  in  «^,  but  pro- 
nounced in  signify.  The  same  may  be 
observed  of  resign  and  resignationi  indign 
and  indignity^  &c. 

Pathological,  pi/A-6-l6d'i^-kiJ.    a. 

Relating  to  tlie  tokens  or  discoverable 

effects  of  a  distemper. 
Pathologist,  pi-r^6n6-j!st.  s.    One 

who  treats  of  pathology. 

Pathology,  pi-zMHA-j^.  s.  (518). 
That  part  of  medicine  which  relates  to 
the  distempers,  with  their  differences, 
causes  and  effects  incident  to  the  human 
body. 

Pathway,  pi/^wi.  s.  A  road,  strict- 
ly a  narrow  way  to  be  passed  on  foot- 

Patibulary,  pi-tlb'bti-li-r^.  a.  Be- 
longing to  the  gallows. 

PATiEvc&tpi^slidnse.  s.  The  poorer 
of  suf!ermg,  indurance,  tha  power  of  ex- 
pecting long  without  rage  or  discoQteut* 
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llie  power  of  supporting  mjiHien  without 
revenge;  sufferance,  permission;  a.n  herb. 

Patient,  pA'sh^nt.  a.  (463).  Hav- 
ing the  quality  of  endurmg;  calm  imder 
nam  or  affliction;  not  revengeful  agsinst 
injuries,  not  easily  provoked;  not  hasty, 
not  viciously  eager  or  impetuous. 

Patient,  pi'sh^nt.  s.  That  which  re- 
ceives impressions  from  external  agents; 
a  person  diseased 

Patiently,  p4'sh^nt-W.  ad.  With- 
out rage  under  pain  or  affliction,  without 
vicious  impetuosity. 

Patine,  pat'tin.  s.  (140).  The  cover 
of  a  chafice. 

Patly,  pdt'15.  ad.  Commodiously, 
fitly. 

Patriarch,  p4'trd-irk.  s.  (534) 
(353).  One  who  governs  by  paternal 
right,  the  father  and  ruler  of  a  family ; 
a  bishop  superiour  to  archbishops. 

Patriarchal,  p&-tr^*&r1idl.  a.  Be- 
longing to  patriarchs,  such  as  was  pos- 
sessed or  enjoyed  by  patriarchs;  belong- 
ing to  hierarchical  patriarchs. 

Patriarchate,  pi-tr6-ftr'kdt.(91),  J 
Patriarchship,  p4'tv^-4rk-shlp.    ^ 

a.    .A  bishoprick  superiour  to  archbi- 

shopricks.  - 
Patriarch Y|  pi'tr^-ir-k5.  s.  (505). 

Jurisdiction  of  a  patriarch,  patriarchate. 

Patrician^  p^-trbh'An.  a.  Senato- 
rial, noble,  not  plebeian. 

Patr ifiiks^  pd^rlsh' An .  s.  A  noble- 
man among  the  Romans. 

Patrimonial,  pit-tr^-m6'n^-4I.  a. 
Possessed  by  inheritance. 

Patrimony,  pit^tr6*mtlkn-n6.  s.  An 
estate  possessed  by  inheritance. 

CCJ*  For  the  o,  see  Dombstick. 

Patriot,  pi'tr^-ftt  s.  (505)  (534). 
One  whose  ruling  passion  is  the  love  of 
his  country. 

Patriotism,  p4'tr^-iit-izin.  s.  (166). 
Love  of  one's  countr}^',  zeal  for  one's 
country. 

Patrol,  pi-tr6le'.  s.  The  act  of  go- 
ing the  rounds  of  a  garrison  to  observe 
that  orders  are  kept;  those  that  go  the 
rounils. 

(Tj'  All  oiu"  orthbepists  give  this  word,  both 
as  noun  and  verb,  the  accenl  on  the  last 
syllable,  except  Mr.  Nares,  who  wishes 
to  reduce  it  to  the  accentual  distinction 
so  often  observed  (492).  Johnson's  folio 
ctlition  has  the  accent  of  both  words  on 
the  first,  but  the  quarto  accents  both  on 
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the  last;  and  this  accentuation,  it  is  ce^* 
tain,  ii^  the  most  received  among  the  po- 
lite world. 

To  Patrol,  pi-trAle'.  v.  n.  To  go 
the  rounds  in  a  camp  or  garrison. 

Patron,  p4'tr&n.  3.  (166).    One  who 
countenances,  supports,  or  protects;  a 
'  guardiah  saint;  advocate,  defender,  vin- 
dicator; one  who  has  donation  of  eccl<!- 
siastical  preferment 

Patronage,  p4t'trjin-idje.8.(90).  Sup^^ 
port,  protection;  guardiansliip  of  saints; 
donation  of  a  benefice,  tight  of  confer- 
ring a  benefice. 

C^"  That  the  first  svllable  of  this  woid  m 
short,  and  that  ot  patron  long,  is  owing 
to  the  shortening  power  of  the  antepe- 
nultimate accent  (503). 

Patronal,  pdt'r6-niJ.  a.  Protecting, 
supporting,  guarding,  defending.. 

OCj*  This  word,  like  Matronal,  has  a  diver- 
sity of  pronunciation  in  our  Dictionaries^ 
which  shows  the  necessity  of  recurring 
to  principles  in  order  to  fix  its  true  sound. 
Buchanan  places  the  accent  on  the  first 
syllable;  but  whether  he  makes  the  along 
or  short  cannot  be  known.  Dr.  Asn 
places  the  accent  on  the  same  syUaUe; 
and  though  he  makes  the  a  in  Matrotud 
short,  yet  he  makes  tlie  sime  letter  in 
this  word  long  as  in  Patron'  Barclav,  and 
Fenning  lay  Uie  stress  upon  the  mt  of 
Matronaly  and  on  the  second  of  PatronaU 
Perry  and  Entick  place  tlie  accent  on  the 
first  of  both  these  words,  but  make  the  a 
in  Matronal  long,  and  tlie  same  letter  in 
Patronal  short  Bailey  accents  the  se- 
cond syllable  of  this  word. 

Patroness,  pi'tr&i-5s.  s.  A  female 
that  defends,  countenances,  or  supports; 
a  female  guardian  saint 

O:^  I  am  well  aware  of  the  shortening 
power  of  the  antepenultimate  accent  in 
Patronage,  Patroniie,  &c.  but  cannot,  as 
Mr.  Sheridan,  Mr.  Scott,  W.  Johnston^ 
Dr,  Kenrick,  and  Mr.  Perry,  have  done» 
allow  it  that  power  in  Patronesi,  because 
the  feminine  termination  est  is  as  much  a 
subjunctive  of  our  own  as  the  participial 
terminations  ingoved,  or  the  plural  num- 
ber, and  therefore  never  ousrht  to  alter 
the  accent  or  quantity  of  tne  original 
word.— See  Principles,  No.  386,  499- 

To  Patronise,  pdt'ti-o-nlze.  v.  a. 
(503).  To  protect,  to  support,  to  defend, 
to  countenance. 

Patronymic K,  pit-tro-nim'mlk.  a. 
(509)  (530).  Expressing  the  name  of 
the  father  or  ancestor. 

Patten  of  a  Pillar,  pat'tin.  s.  (99). 
Its  base. 
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(359).    Having 


Fatten,  pit'tki.  s.  (99).  A  shoe  of 
wood  with  an  iron  ring",  worn  under  ^bc 
common  sho^  bj^  wamcn. 

Pattenmaker,  p4t'tin-mi-k5r.  s.. 
He  that  makes  pattens. 

To  Patter,  p^t'tAr.  v.n.  (98).  To 
make  a  noise  like  the  quick  steps  of  ma- 
ny feet,  or  like  the  beaming:  of  hail. 

Pattern,  p4t'ti\ni.  s.  The  original 
proposed  to  imitation, the  archetj'pe,  that 
which  is  to  be  copied;  a  specimen,  part 
shown  as  a  sample  of  the  rest;  an  in- 
stance, an  example;  any  thin?  cut  out  in 
paper  to  direct  the  cuttin|j^  or  cloth. 

PAUCILOC^UY,  piw-sir6-kw*.  s.  (518). 
/l  short  speech,  speaking  little. 

Paucity,  pkw's^-tfe.  s.  Fewness, 
smallness  of  number;  smallness  of  quan- 
tity. 

To  Pave,  pive.  v.  a.  To  lay  with 
brick  or  stone,  to  floor  with  stone;  to 
maVe  a  passaj^e  easy. 

Pavement,  pive'mint.  s.  Stones  or 
bricks  laid  on  the  ground,  stone  floor. 

Paver,  pi'vftr   (99)  >       ^^^ 

Pavier,  piveyAr.  (113).     J 
who  lays  with  stones.    This  word  is  more 
frequently,  but,  perhaps,  less  properly. 
Written  JRwiow* 

Pavilion,  p4-yU'ydn.  8.  (113).  A 
tent,  a  temporary-or  moveable  house. 

To  Pavilion,  p4-viry6n.  v.  a.  To 
furnish  with  tents;  to  be  sheltered  by  a 
tent. 

Paunch,  pinsh.  8.  (214).  The  belly, 
the  region  of  the  guts. 

To  Paunch,  pinsn.  v,  a.  To  pierce 
or  rip  the  belly,  to  cxentcrate. 

Pauper,  plw^piir.  s.  (98). 
person. 


A  poor 


Pause,  piwz.  s.  (213).  A  stop,  a 
place  or  time  of  intermission ;  suspense, 
doubt;  break,  paragraph;  apparent  sepa- 
ration of  the  parts  of  a  discourse;  place 
of  suspending  the  voice  marked  in  writ- 
ing; a  stop  or  intermission  in  musick. 

To  Pause,  pkwz.  V.  n.  (213).  To 
wait,  to  stop,  not  to  proceed,  to  forbear 
for  a  time;  to  deliberate;  to  be  intermit- 
ted. 

Pauser,  pkw'zdr.  s.  (98).  He  who 
pauses,  he  who  deliberates. 

Paw,  piw.  s.  (219).  The  foot  of  a 
beast  of  prev;  hand,  ludicrously. 

To  Paw,  piw.  v.  n.  To  draw  the 
fore  ft>ot  along  the  ground,  a  mark  of 
impalicnce  in  a  horse. 

To  Paw,  p^w.  v.  a.  To  strike  with 
the  fore  foot;  to  handle  roughly. 


Pawed,    p4w'd.    a. 
pawsi  broad-^Mted. 

To  Pawn,  p^wn,  v.  a.  To  pledge,  to 
give  in  pledge. 

Pawn,  piwn.  s.  Something  given  in 
pledge  as  a  security  for  money  borrowed 
or  a  promise  made;  the  state  of  betog 
pledged;  a  common  maii  at  chess. 

Pawnbroker,  pawn'br^-kAr.  s.  One 
who  lends  money  upon  pledge. 

To  Pay,  pi.  v.  a.  (22(0).  To  discharge 
a  debt;  to  dismiss  one  to  whom  any  thing 
is  due  with  his  moneyv  to  atone,  to  make 
amends  by  suiferin^;  to  beat?  to  reward, 
to  recompense;  to  give  tlie  equiTalent  for 
any  thing  bought 

Pay,  pi.  s.  Wi^es,  hire,  money  given 
in  return  for  service. 

Payable,  pi'i-bl.  a.  (405).  Due,  to  be 
paid;  such  as  there  is  power  to  pay. 

Payday,  pi'di.  Si  Day  on  which  debts 
are  to  be  discharged  or  wages  paid. 

Payer,  pi'Ar.  8.  (98).  One  that  pays. 

Paymaster,  pi'mis-tflr.  s.  One  who 
is  to  pay,  one  from  whom  wages  or  re- 
ward is  received. 

Payment,  pi'm&it.  s.  The  act  of  pay- 
ing; the  dischargeujf  debt  or  praniise; 
a  reward;  chastisement,  sound  beating. 

Pea,  pi.  s.  (227).  A  well  known  kind 
of  pulse. 

(Xj*  When  the  plural  of  this  word  swnifies 
merely  number,  it  is  formed  by  adding  f» 
as  "  They  are  as  like  as  two^co*.**  When 
quantity  is  implied  e  is  added  to  *,  as  "  A 
"  bushel  of  pease.**  The  pronunciation,  ia 
both  cases,  is  exactly  the  same;  that  is, 
as  if  written  peze. 

Peace,  p*sc.  s.  (227).  Respite  from 
war;  quiet  from  suits  or  disturbances; 
rest  from  any  commotion;  rccosiciliatkm  ■ 
of  differences;  a  state  not  hostile;  rest, 
freedom  from  terror,  heavenly  rest;  si- 
lence, suppression  of  the  thoughts. 

Peace,  pAse.  interject.  A  word  com- 
manding silence. 

Peace-offering,  pisc-6f'fAp-lng.  s. 
Among  the  Jews,  a  saa-ifice  or  gift  of- 
fered to  God  for  atonement  and  recom- 
ciiiation  for  a  crime  or  offence. 

Peaceable,  p^se'4-bl.  a.  (405).  Free 
from  war,  free  from  tumult;  quiet,  undis- 
turbed; not  quarrelsome,  not  turbulent. 

Peace  ABLENESS,  p^se'4-bl-n4s.s.  Qui- 
etness, disposition  to  peace. 

Peaceably,  pise'A-bl^.  ad.  Without 
war,  without  tumult;  withcMit  distujfh- 
ance. 
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Pbacbful,  p^se'f&l.  a.  Quiet,  not  in 
Wirt  paci6c»  mild;  undistorbed,  stilly  te- 
cttre. 

PsACEruLLT,  pdse'Kil-W.  ad.  Quietly, 
witfiout  disturbance;  mildly,  gently. 

Peacefvlmess,  p^se'f&l-nds.  s.  Quiet, 
freedom  from  disturbance. 

Peacemaker,  pise'mi-kftr.  s.  One 
who  reeonciles  differences. 

PeacbpaRted,  p^se'pir-tfid.  a.  Dis- 
missed from  the  world  in  peace. 

Peach,  p^tsh.  s.  (227).  A  fruit-tree ; 
the  fruit 

To  Peach,  pitsh.  v.  n.  (352).  Cor* 
rupted  from  Impeach;  to  accuse  of  some 
cnme. 

Peach-colovred,  p^tsh^iU-lAr'd.  a. 
Of  a  colour  like  a  peach. 

Pea  CHICK,  p^'tshlk.  s.  The  chicken 
of  a  peacock. 

Peacock,  p^'k6k.  s.  A  fowl  eminent 
for  the  beauty  of  his  feathers,  and  parti- 
cularly of  his  tail. 

Peahen,  p&lito.  s.  The  female  of  a 
peacock. — See  Manicikd. 

PeaK)  p^ke.  s.  The  top  of  the  hill  or 
eminence;  anything^  accumihated;  the 
riMng*  forepart  of  a  headdress 

To  Peak,  pike.  v.  n.  To  look  sickly. 
Pbal,  pile.  s.  (227).  A  succession  of 

lotrd  sounds,  as  of  bells,  thunder,  cannon. 
To  Peal,  pile.  v.  n.  To  play  solemn^ 

)y  and  loud. 
To  pEAt,  pile.  V.  a.    To  assail  with 

noise. 
Pear,  pire.  s.  (73)  (240).  The  name 

of  a  well-known  fruit-tree;  the  fruit 
Pearl,  pirl.  s.  (334).    A  gem  gene- 
rated in  the  body  of  a  testaceous  fish;  a 

speck  on  the  eye. 
Pearled,  pirlM.  a.  (359).  Adorned  or 

set  with  pearls. 
Pearleved,  pirllde.    a.    Having  a 

speck  in  the  eye. 
Pearlgrass,  pirl'grts.    1 
Pearlplant,  pirKpltot.   Vs.  Plants. 
Pearlwort,  pirlVArt.    J 
Pearly,  pirl'i.  a.    Abounding  with 

pearls,    containing  pearls,    resembling 

pearls. 
Pearmain,  pire-m4ne'.  s.  An  apple. 
Pe  ARTREE,  pire'trii.  s.  The  tree  that 

beam  pears. 
FEASANT,  piz'zant.  s.  (88)  (234).    A 

kind,  one  whose  business  is  rural  labour. 
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Peasantry,  piz'2&nt-»ri.  s.  Peasant!^ 
nutick<i,  country  people. 

Peascod,  pis'kid.  (515).     > 

Peashell,  pi'shil.  5 

husk  that  contains  peas. 

Pease,  pize.  s.  Food  of  pease.— See 
.Pea. 

Peat,  pite.  s.  A  species  of  turf  used 
for  fire. 

Pebble,  p^ib'bl.  (404).  >  ^ 

Pebblestone,  pib'bl-st&ne.  J ' 
stone  distinct  from  flints,  being  not  in  lay<« 
ers,  but  one  homogeneous  mass;  a  sound 
hard  stone,  rather  smooth  on  the  surfaces 
a  sort  of  bastard  gem. 

Pebble-crystal,  pib-bl-krls'til.  a. 
Crystal  in  form  of  nodules. 

Pebbled,  pib'brd.  a.  (359).  Sprin- 
kled or  abounding  with  pebbles. 

Pebbly,  pib'bli.  a.  Full  of  pebbles. 

Peccability,  pik*k4-bU'i-ti.».  Stat^ 

of  being  subject  to  sin.. 
Peccable,  pik'k4-bL  a.  (405).  Incii* 

dent  to  sin.     . 
Peccadillo,  pik-ki-dlHo.  a.  A  petty. 

fault,  a  alight  crime,  a  venial  offence. 
Peccancy,  pik'kan-si.  s*  Bad  quality* 

Peccant,  pik'kint.  a.  (88).  Guilty, 
criminal;' ill  disposed,  offensive  to  tho 
bodjT;  wrong,  deficient,  unformal. 

Peck,  pik*  a.  The  fourth  part  of  a 
bosheli  proverbially,  in  low  language,  a 
great  deaU 

To  Peck,  pik.  v.  a.  To  strike  with  the 
beak  aar  a  bird;  to  pic!i  up  food  with  th^ 
beak;  to  strike  with  any  pointed  instru- 
ment; To  peck  at,  to  be  continually  find- 
ing fault. 

Pecker,  pik'kdn  «.  (98).  One  that 
pecks;  a  kind  of  bird,  as  the  woodpecker. 

P£CKLso,pik'krd.a.(359>  Spotted, 
varied  with  spots. 

Pectoral,  pik't4r-4l.  a.  (657).  Be* 
longing  to  the  breast;  suited  to  strengthf 
en  the  breast  and  stomach. 

XT'  For  the  o,  see  Domestick. 

Pectoral,  pik'tfir-il.  s.  (88).  A 
breast-plate;  a  medicine  proper  XfH 
strengthen  the  breast  and  stomach. 

To  Peculate,  pik'kii-Ut«.  v.  n.  To 
rob  ©r  defraud  tlie  publick. 

X^  It  is  somewhat  singular  that  this  word 
as  a  verb  is  not  in  any  of  our  Dictiona- 
ries; nor  do  the  substantives  seem  to 
have  been  in  general  use,  as  Dr.  John* 
son  produces  no  authorities  for  them. 
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tiECULATioK,  p^k^WA'shfin.  s.'  Rob- 1  Pedler,  p*d1Ar- «.  propepJy  /^^WT^r. 

bctyofthepuWick^theftofpubUckmo-        One    who    travcU   the    coantry    with 
"^  *^  '  small  commodities,  contracted  from  ;^t- 


ney. 


Peculator,  pdk'kA-Ii-tiV.  s.  (521). 
Robber  of  the  piibUck- 

pRcuLi  AK,p^-ku'i6-tir.  a.(88).  Appro- 
priate, belonging  to  any  one  with  exclu- 
sion of  rtthera;  particulnr,  single. 

PECUti  AKiTT,  p^-ku-ld-ir'^-t^.  B.  Par- 
ticujarly,  something  found  only  in  one. 

Peculiarly,  p6-ku'l^-ftv-li.  ad.  Par- 
tiotdarly,  singlyj  in  a  maimer  not  common 
to  others. 

pEcuNiARY,p^-k^'n6-^r-^.  a.  Relating 
to  monev,  consisting  of  money. 

Pedaoogue,  pWd4-g6g.  s.  (358). 
One  who  teaches  boys,  a  schoolmaster,  a 
pedant.' 

Pedal,  ,p^'a&l.  a.  Belonging  to  a 
foot.  _, 

Pedals,  pWdMs,  or  pfe'd^ls.  s.  The 
largo  pipes  of  an  organ. 

(Cj»  I  have  no  doubt  that  Mr.  Nares  and 
Entick,  who  adopt  tlie  first  pronuncia- 
tion, liave  the  best  usage  on  their  sides; 
but  am  pcFsuaded  that  Mr.  Sheridaii, 
Mt.  Scott,  Buchanan,  and  Perry,  who 
adopt  the  last,  are  more  analogical  See 
PrincTpies,  No.  543. 

pfiDANBous,  pA-di'n^-as.  a.  Going  on 
foot.  •         ,       ' 

pEDAirr,  p^d'dant.  s.  (88).  A  school- 
master; a  man-vain  of  low  knowledge. 

PEDANTICK,  P^f  ^'^,^-  I  a.Awk. 

PEDANTICAL,  pi-din't^-kal.  J 
wardly  ostentatious  of  learning. 
Pedantically,  pi-dWt^-kUl-*.   ad. 
With  awkward  ostentation  of  learning. 

Pedantry,  p*d'dan-tr6.  a.  Awk^rard 
ostentation  of  needless  learning. 

To  Pei>dle,  p^d'dl..  \%  n.  (405).  To 
be  busy  about  trifles. 

Pedestal,  p^'dis-tdl.  b.  The  lower 
member  of  a  pillar,  the  baais  of  a  statue. 

pEDESTRLOtrs,  p^-d^s'trt-As.  a.  Not 
winged,  going  on  foot.  ^  ^,     ^       i 

Pedicle,  p6d'd^-kl.  s.(405).  The  foot-i. 
stalk,  that  by  which  a  leaf  or  fruit  is  fix  ' 
ed  to  the  tree.  , 

Pedicular,  p4*dlk'ku-l4r.  a.  Having! 
tiie  phthvriasis  or  lousy  distemper. 

pET>iGtwMb.jiWd6-gr6.  s.  Gen«dogy, 
lineage,  account  of  descent. 

Pediment,  p^'d^-mtot.  s*  In  Archi- 
tecture,  an  oi'namcnt  tliat  crowns  the  or- 
donnances,  finishes  the  fronts  of  build- 
ings, and  serves  a&  a  decoration  over- 
gato». 


ty  dealer. 
qCj*  There  is  the  same  impropriety  in  apell- 
ing  this  word  witli  one  d  only  as  there 
would  be  in  spelling  «£/(//«•  and  jWrf/er  la 
the  same  manner.— ^For  the  reasons,  sec 

Co»l.E. 

Pedlery,  pWWr-*.  a*  (98).    Wares 

sold  bv  peddlers. 

Peddling,  pM'dl-ing.  ^(410),  Petty 

dealing,  5.ucli  as  peddlers  have. 
OCj*  The  spelling  of  this  w^ord  might  have 
informed  Dr.  Johnson  of  the  true  spell- 
ing  of  PeMer. 
PEi>0RAPTisM,pdd-d6-bip'd2in.s.  In- 
fant baptism.  . 
QCJ*  I  have  differed  from  Mr.Shcridan  and 
several  of  our  orthoepists  in  making  the 
first  syllable  of  this  word  short.  I  am  an- 
thorized  by  the  shortening  power  of  ihe 
secondary  accent  (530)  notwithstanding 
tlie  diphthong  in  the  original,  which  lus 
no  more  influence  in  this  wonl  than  in 
Cigsarea,  oeconomicky  and   a    thousand 
others. 
Pedobaptist,  pW-d6-b&p't\st.  b.  One 
'  tliat  liolds  or  practises  infant  baptism. 
To  Peel,  p*^l.  v.  a.  (346).  To  decor- 
ticate, to  tiay;  to  plunder.  According  to 
analogy  this  shotdd  be  written  Pill. 
Peel,  pift^.  s.  The  skin  or  thin  rind  of 

any  thing. 
Peel,  p^61.  s.  A  broad  ti>m  board  with 
along  handle,  used  by  bakers  ta  put  tlicir 
bread  in  and  take  it  out  of  thje  oven. 
Peeler,  p^^Kfir.   s.  (98).    One  wh* 

strips  or  flavs;  a  pUmderer. 
To  Peep,  p6^p.  v.  n.  (246).  To  make. 
the  first  appearance;  to  look  alily,  close- 
'  ly,  or  curiously. 
Peep,  pfi^p.   s.   Tirst  appearance,  as 
at  the  Peep  and  first  break  of  ^y;      sly 
look. 
Peeper,  p^fip'Ar.   «.    (98).    Young 
chickens  just  breaking  the  shell;  one  tJiu' 
peeps.     - 
Peephole,  pdfip'h61e.  ?     ^ 

Peepinghole,  p^^plng-hile.     5 
Hole  tlirough  which  one  may  look  with- 
out being  discovered. ' 
Peer,  p^^r.  s.  (246).    Equal,  one  c* 
tlie  same  rank;  one  equal  in  excellence  -t 
endowments:  companion,  fellow;  &  nobk- 
man. 
To  Peer,  pWr.  v.  n.    By  cemrarticn 
from  Appear,  To  come  just  in  eight:  v^ 
look  naarrawly,  to  peep. 


PEL 


^5t 


PEN? 


PKSliAo%  p^^r'kijc.  s.  (90).  The 
diffnity  of  a  peer;  the  body  of  peers. 

Peerdom,  i^^^r'ddm*  s.  (166).  Peer* 
age.  .  , 

P£BBB6fi9  p^fer^^.  8.  The  lady  of  a 
peer,  a  woman  ennobled. 

Peerless,  p^^r'i^s.  a.  Unequalled, 
havinj?  no  peer. 

Peerlessness,  pei'r'Ifis-nfe.  ».  Uni 
versal  superiority. 

Peevish,  pd^'vish.  a.  (246).  Petu* 
Unt,  waspish,  easily  offended;  irritable, 
hard  to  please. 

Peevishly,  p*fi'vish-li.  ad.  Angrily, 
querulously,  morosely. 

PiTEvisMJ^ESs,  pifte'vish-n^s.  9.  Irasci- 
bility, qucrulousness,  fi-etfulness;  pcr- 
verseness. 

Peg,  p^g.  s.  A  piece  of  wood  driven 
into  a  hole;  th^pins  of  an  instrument  in 
whicJi  the  sU'iflps  are  strained;  To  take 
a- peg  louer,  to  depress,  to  sink;  the  nick- 
name of  Margaret 

To  Peg,  p^g.  v.  a.  To  fasten  witli 
a  peg. 

Pelf,  pdlf.  s.  Money,  riches  in  an 
odious  sense. 

Pblicax,  p^riMtan.s.  (88).  There 
are  two  sorts  of  Pelicans;  one  lives  upon 
fish,  the  other  keeps  in  deserts,  and  feeds 
upon  serpents  ;  tlie  Pelican  is  supposed 
to  admit  its  young  to  suck  blood  from  its 
breast. 

Pellet,  pmit.  s.  (99).  A  little 
ball;  a  bullet,  a  ball. 

Pelleted,  p6l'lit-ted.  a.  Consisting 
of  bullets. 

Pellicle,  p^l'lc-kl.  s.  (405).  A  thin 
akin;  it  is  often  used  for  tlie  film  which 
gathers  uponViquots  impregnated  witli 
salt  or  other  substance,  and  evaporated 
by  heat. 

PELLlTORY,p^n^-tlir.^.8.(5l2)(557). 
An  herb. 

Pellmell,  p^l-m^K.  ad.  Confusedly, 
tumultuously,  one  among  another.  See 
Mai.!.. 
Pells,  pelz.  s.  Clerk  of  the  Pells, 
an  ofii«er  belonging  to  the  Exchequer, 
who  enters  every  Teller's  bill  into  a 
parchment  roll  called  Pellis  acceptorum^ 
the  roll  of  receipts. 
PeTllucio,  p^l-li'sid.  a.   Clear,  trans- 

]}arent,  not  opake^  not  dai-k* 
Pellucidity,  p^Mu-sid'A-t*.   > 

l»KLLUClDKESS,pdl-llVsid-nfe.   5 

Trnfivfttti^ncyf  dcatncss,  not  opacity. 


Pel T,  pelt.  s.    Skinj  hidcu  the  quarry 

of  a  hawk  alt  torn. 
Peltmonoeb,  p^lt'mAng-gdr.   s.    A 

dealer  in  raw  hides. 

To  Pblt,  pdlt.  V,  a.     To  strike  with 

something  thrown;  to  throw,  to  cast. 
Pelting,  p^lt^ng.  a»    This  woi^  iii 

Shakespeare  signifies  paltr^',  pitiful.  Ob-  * 

soletc. 
PjsLvis,  pdlMs.  8.    The  lower  part  of 

the  belly. 
Pen,  p^n.    s.      An    instrument  for 

writing;  feather;  wing;  a  small  enclosure^ 

a  coop. 
To  PfiN,  pin.  V.  a..    To  coop,  \o  shut 

up,  to  incage,  to  imprison  in  a  narrov. 

place;  to  write. 
Penal,  p^'nil.  a.  (88).    Denouncing 

punishment,  enacting  punislimcnt;  used 

fbrthe  purposes  of pumsirment,  vindictive. 


Penalty,  p5n'ndl-t*.     7 


Penality,  p^ndl'l^-t^.S/"  ^^^^^"^ 
ment,  censure,  judicial  infliction;  forfeit- 
ure upon  non-pei'formance. 

Penance,  p^n'hdnse.    s.      Infliction 
either  publick  or  private,  suffered  as  aiv  . 
expression  of  repent  j*ee  for  sin. 

Pence,  p^nse.  s.  The  plural  of  penny. 

Pencil,  pdn'sil.  s.  (159),  A  small 
brush  of  hair  which  painters  dip  in  their 
colours;  any  instrument  for  writing  with- 
out ink.f     • 

To  Pencil,  pen'silt  y,  n.  (159).  To 
pai'it. 

Pendant;  p^nMiiit.  s.  (88)'.  A  jewel 
hanging  in  the  ear;  any  thing  hanging 
by  way  of  ornament;  when  it  j»iir:-il  es  a 
small  flag  in  ships,  it  is  pronounced  iV«^- 
nant. 

Pendbnce,  p^n'dinse.  s.     Slopeness^ 

inclination. 
Pendency,  p5n'din-s^.  s.    Suspense^ 

delay  of  decision. 
Pendent,    p^^ddnt.    a.     Htogirtg; 

jutting  over;  supported  above  the  groimd. 
Pending,  p^nd'ing.   a.    (410).     D€-» 

pendingi  remaii^»g  j'et  undecided, 
Pekdulosity,  pen-ji-lus'6-t6.      >   ^ 
Pendulous  NESS,  pfin^ji-lfts-n^sv  3     * 

The  state  of  hanging,  suspensioB. 
Pendulous,    pfin'jWtls.    a.      (376).  r 

Hangfing,  not  supported  below.   ,  , 
Pendulum,  pfin'jil-lim.  s.  (293).  Any 

weight  hung  so  as  that  it  may  easily 

swing  backwards  and  forwards,  of  v.  hicli 

the  great  law  is,  that  ns  oscillations  afe 

fdways  performed  in^quiJ  thn(% 
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P«NETBABLB^p^n'n^.tri-bl.  a.  Such 
m  may  be  pierced,  such  as  may  admit 
the  entrance  f»f  another  body;  susceptive 
of  moral  or  intellectual  impression. 

Penet^iability,  pinrn^rtrirblK^?t6. 
s.  Susceptibility  of  impression  from  ano- 
ther body.  4        .         T> 

Penetrancy,  p&i'n^-trinrs6.  s.  Pow- 
er of  entering  or  piercin jf . 

Penetrant,  pdn'nd-trint.  a.  Hav- 
ing the  power  to  pierce  or  enter,  sharp, 
sitbtile. 

To  Penetrate,  p^n'n^-trite.  v.  a. 
To  pierce,  to  enter  beyond  the  surface, 
to  make  way  into  a  body;  to  affect  the 
mind;  to  .reach  the  meaning. 

To  Penetrate,  p^n'nd-trite.  y.  n, 
(91).    To  m|Jte  way. 

Penetration,  pto-rn^-tri'shiin,  s. 
The  act  of  entering  into  any  body ;  men- 
tal entrance  into  any  thing  abstruse  j 
acutencss,  sagacity. 

Penetrative,  pin'n^-tri-tlv,  a. 
(512).  Piercing,  shaip,  subtile;  ;acute, 
sagacious,  discerning}  having  the  power 
to  impress  the  mind. 

Penetrativenj^s,      p&i'ni-trirtlv-r 
nfis.  8.    The  quality  of  being  pcne- 
'  trative. 

Penguin,  pfin'gwln.  s.  A  bird, 
though  he  be  no  higher  than  a  large 
goose,  yet  he  weighs  sometimes  sixteen 
poundsi  a  fruit  veryeommon  in  the  West 
Indie»,  of  a  sharp  acid  flavour. 

Peninsula,  p&i-in'shWi.  s.  (452). 
A  piece  of  land  almost  surrounded  by 
the  sea. 

PENINSULATED,  p^n-ln'shA-li-tW.  £^. 
Almost  stirrounded  with  water. 

Penitence,  p^n'ni-ttese.  s.  RepeUr 
tance,  sorrow  for  crimes,  contrition  for 
sin,  with  amendment  of  life  or  change  of 
the  affections. 

Penitent,  p^n'n^-t&it.  a-  Repenr 
tant,  contrite  for  sin,  sorrowful  for  past 
transgressions,  and  resolutely  bent  on 
amending  life. 

Penitent,  pin'n^-t6nt.  s.  One  sor- 
rowful for  sin;  one  under  censures  of  ti  e 
church,  but  admitted  to  penance;  one  un- 
der the  direction  of  a  confessor. 

^Penitential,  p^n-nA-t^n'&hil.  ^.  Ex- 
pressing penitence,  enjoined  %fi  penance. 

Penitential,  p^n-n^-tto'shil.  s.  A 
book  directinff  the  degrees  of  penance. 

Penitentiary,  p^n-n6-tto'«hi-r^.  s. 
One  who  prescribes  the  rules  and  mea- 


sures of  penance ;  a  peiutent,  aoe  wbo 
does  penance;  the  place  where  penance 
is  enjoined. 
PENiTENTLY,p^n'ni-t&it4*.  ad.  With 
repentance,  with  sorrow  for  sin,  with  con- 
trition. 
Penknife,  pdn'nife.  s.   A  knife  used 

to  cut  pens. 
Penman,  p^'mia.  s.  (88).    One  who 
professes  the  art  of  writing;  an  author,  a 
writer. 
Pennant,  pto'pftnt.  s.  (88).  4.  small 
fla^,  ensign,   or  colours;  a  tackle  for 
hoisting  things  on  board. 
Pennated,  pSn'nd-tW.  a.    Winged ; 
Pennatedi  among  botanists,  are  those 
leaves  of  plants  that  grow  directly  one 
against  another  on  the  same  rib  or  staft,  . 
as  those  of  ash  asd  walnut  trees. 
Penniless,  pdn^n^-1^.  a.  Moneyless, 

poor,  wanting  money. 
Pennon,  p^7i£in.  s.  (166).    A  smaQ 

flag  or  colour. 
Penny,  p^n'n£,  s.  A  small  coin,  of 
which  tweWe  make  a  shilling;  a  penny  is 
the  radical  denomination  from  which 
English  coin  is  numbered ;  'proTerbiallr, 
a  sntftll  sum;  money  in  general. 
Pennyroyal,  p^n-ni-i^'ftl.    s.      A 

well-known  herb. 
Pennyweight,  p^'n^-wite.    s.      A 
weight    containing  twenty-four  ^grains 
Troy  weight. 
Penhyi^ise,  p^'n^-wlse'.    a.      One 
who  saves  small  siims  at  the  baxatd  of 
larger;  with  the  addition  of  pound  foolish. 
Pennyworth,  p^n'n^-wikr/A,   s.    As 
much  as  is  bought  for  a  penny;  any  pur- 
chase, any  thing  bought  or  sold  for  obo- 
ney;  something  advantageously  bought, 
a  purchase  got  for  less  tnan  it  is  worth; 
a  small  quantity. 
(Ij*  This  word  is  commonly,  and  without 

vulgarity,  contracted  into  Paamrth. 
Pensile,  p^n'slL  a.  (UO).  Uangm^« 
suspended;  supported  above  the  grouixl 
Pensileness,  pte'sU-4)^,    s.      The 

state  of  lianging. 
Pension,  p£i'sMn.  s.    (451).      An 
allowance  made  to  any  one  without  an 
equivalent. 
Pensionary,  p^n'shftn-l-r^.  a.  Main- 
tained by  pensions. 
Pensioner,  p^n^shdnnfir.  s.  (98).  One 
who  i«  supported  by  an  allowance  paid  al 
the  will  of  another,'^  dependant. 

PpNsiVE,  p&i'slv.  a.  (428).     Sorrovr- 
fttUy  thoughtfuliQiouriifuJlyjierioiis. 
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ad.  With  me- 


Melan- 
Shut 


Pbvsxvelt,  p^n'sW-16 
kuocholjT,  sorrowfully. 
P^iNSivENESs,  p^n'sly-nis.  s 

choly,  sorrowfulness. 
Pent,  p^nt.  Part.  pass,  of  Pen 

up. 
Pbntaoapsular,  p^n-tA-kap'sh4-14r. 

a.  -  Having  five  cavities. 
PEirrACHOBDy  pto'ti-k6rd.  s.  An  in- 
strument with  five  strings. 
Pentaedrous,  pin-ti-i'drAs.  a.  Hav- 
ing five  sides. 
Pentagon,  p^n't4-g6n.  s.  (166).     A 

■figure  with  five  angles. 
Pentagonal,  pdn-t%'6-nil.  a«  Quin- 

quangular,  having  five  angks. 
Pentameter,  pdn-tdm'm^-tAr.  s.  A 

Latin  verse  of  five  feet. 
Pentangui^ar,    p^-t^g^g^-Ur.    a. 

Five  cornered. 
Pentapetalous,  pdn-ti-pdt'ti-Ws.  a. 

Having  five  petidk 
Pent  AST  YLE,  p^'t4-stile.  s.  In  archi- 
.    tectture,  a  work  in  which  are  five  rows  of 

columns. 
Pentateuch,  p&i'ti-t^ike.  s.  (353). 

The  five  hooks  of  Moses. 
Pentecost,  pdn't^-k&ste.  s.    A  feast 

aTDOng  the  Jews. 
PENTHOUSE)  p£nt^h6fise.  s.    A  shed 

hanging  out  aslope  from  the  main  wall 
Pentile,  p^n'dle.  s.     A  tile  formed 

to  cover  the  sloping  part  of  the  roof. 
Pent  up,  p^nt.  part.  a.  Shut  up. 
Penultima,  p^-n{U't^-mi.    s.      The 

last  syllable  but  one. 
Penultimate,  p^-niU't^-m^te.  a.  Be- 
longing to  the  last  syllable  hut  one. 
Penumbra,  p^-nAml>Hl.  s.     An  im- 
perfect shadow. 
Penurious,  p^-n6Vi-As.  a.   Niggard- 
IVf  sparing,  sordidly  mean;    scant,  not 
plentiful. 
pENURzousLT,  p^-n^V^-As-ld.  ad.  Spa- 
ringly, not  plentifully. 

Penuriousness,  p£-n^V^-&s-nds.  s. 
Niggardliness,  parsimony. 

Penury,  pin'ni-ri.  s.   Poverty,  indi- 
gence.- 
Peont,  p6'6-n^.  s.    A  flower. 

People,  pc^pL  s.  (405).  A  nation, 
those  ^ who  compose  a  community;  .the 
vulgar,  tbec9mmonalty,net  the  princes 
or  uobles;  persons  of  a  peculiar  clfias; 
men,  or  persons  in  g^eral. 


To  People,  p^A'pl.  v.  a.  (256).    To    . 
stock  with  inhabitants. 

Pepper,  p^p'ptir.  s.  (98).  An  aro- 
matic pvngent  kind  of  grain  brought 
firom  India. 

To  Pepper,  p^p'pfir.  v.  a.  To  sprin- 
kle with  pepper;  to  beat,  to  mangle  with 
shot  or  blows. 

Pepperbox,  pdp^p^r-bdks.  s.  A  box 
for  holding  pepper. 

Peppercorn,  pdp^pi^-k6m.  s.  Any 
thing  of  inconsiderable  value. 

Peppermint,  p^p'pftr-mlnt.  s.  Mint 
eminently  hot. 

Pepperwort,  pip'pdr-w&rt.  s.  A 
plant 

Peptic K,  pSp'tlk.  a.  Helping  diges- 
tion. 

Peradventure,  pdr-id-v6n'tsh^e. 
ad.  Perhaps,  may  be,  by  chance;  doubt, 
question. 

To  Perambulate,  pdr-im'b^i-latc. 
V.  a.  To  walk  through;  to  survey  by 
passing  through. 

Perambulation,  p^r-^-b6-I4^shi^n. 
s.  The  act  of  passing  through  or  wan- 
dering over;  a  travelling  survey. 

Perceivable,  pdr-si'vd-bl.  a.  Per- 
ceptibly, such  as  falls  under  perception. ' 

Perceivably,  p^-s^'vd-bU.  ad.  In 
such  a  manner  as  may  be  observed  or 
known. 

To  Perceive,  p^r-sive',  v.  a.  To  dis- 
cover by  some  sensible  effects;  to  know, 
to  observe;  to  be  aifected  by. 

Perceptibility,    pSr-sSp-t^-bll'6-t*. 

s.    The  state  of  being  an  object;  of  the 

senses  or  mind;  perception,  the  power  of 

perceiving. 
Perceptible,  pdr-s^p't^4>L  a.  Such 

as  may  be  known  or  observed. 

Perceptibly,  p^r-s^p't^-bl6.  ad.  Iq 
such  a  manner  as  may  be  perceived. 

Perception,  p^r-s^p'shAn,  s.  The 
power  of  perceiving,  consciousness;  the 
act  of  perce-hingt  notion,  idea;  the  state 
of  being  affected  by  something. 

Perceptive,  pfir-sdp'tlv.  a.  '(512). 
Having  the  pow«r  of  perceiving. 

Perceptivity,     p^r-sdp-tlv'i-t6.    «. 

The  power  of  percisption  ortliinking. 
PtRcii,  p&rtsh.  8.  (352).    A  kind  of 

fish. 
Percb,  pdrtsh.  8.   A  measure  of  five 

yards  and  a  hal&  a  pole ;  soincthing  on 

whidi  bir4?5  rpost  or  sit. 
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ICP  (559) 

To  Perch,  pdrtsh.  v.  n. 
i-oost  as  a  bird. 

To  Perch,  pdrtsh.  v.  a. 
OD  A  perch. 

Perchance,  p6r-tshaiiBe' 
h»ps,  pertidveiittire. 

Percipient,  p6r-slp'p6-^nt.  a.  Per- 
ceiving-, having  the  jiowef  of  perception. 

Percipient,  p^i'-dp'p^-^iit.  s.  One 
that  h us  the  power  of  perceiving. 

To  Percolate,  p*r'k6-14tc.  v.  a.  To 
strain. 

Percolation,  p^r-ko-li'shAn.  s.  The 
act  of  straining,  purification  or  separa- 
tion by  straining. 

To  Percuss,  p^r-kAs'.  v.  a.  To 
strike. 

Percussion,  p^r-kAsh'^n.  s.  The 
act  of  striking,  stroke;  oftiect  of  sound  in 
the  car. 

Percutient,  p^r-ku'sWnt.  8.  Strik- 
ing, having  the  power  lo  strike. 

Perdition,  pir-dish'dn.  s.  Destruc- 
tion, ruin,  death;  loss;  eternal  death. 

Perdue,  pir-d&'.  ad.  Close  in  am- 
bush. 

Perdurable,  p^r'dft-ri-bl.  a.  (293). 
^  Lasting,  long  continued. 

fj*  Mr.  Nares  tells  us  that  this  word 
throws  the  accent  back  to  the  fourth  syl- 
lable from  the  end,  though  the  deriva- 
tion demands  it  otherwise.  1  am  sotry 
to  diflerfrom  so  judicious  an  orthbepist; 
but  cannot  conceive  that  derivation  re- 
quires the  same  accent  as  on  durable, 
since  this  word  is,  like  many  others,  con- 
■idered  as  a  simple  derived  from  the  La- 
tin perdurabilis,  which,  though  not  a  clas- 
sical word,  is  formed  in  the  Latin  analogy, 
and  has  the  same  effect  on  English  pro- 
nunciation as  if  it  came  to  us  whole;  which 
elfbct  is  to  place  the  accent  in  the  angli- 
cisefl  word  on  that  syllable,  which  had  a 
secondary  accent  in  Latin,  and  that  is  the 
first  See  Ac ADtMYandlscoMPARAnf.E. 

The  reason  why  such  a  formative  as  perdu- 
rab'Uit  may  be  admitted  as  the  parent  of 
perdurable,  and  not  i/rf^r/Jrrro  tliat  of  inter- 
ference,  is,  that  we  form  interference  from 
the  verb  to  interfere,  rather  than  from  in- 
terjiro,  which  is  not  a  Latin  word,  though 
periiapa  in  the  Latin  analogy  of  forma- 
tion; but  we  have  no  verb  to  perdure 
fix)in  whence  to  form  perdurable,  and 
therefore  allowably  follow  the  Latin  ana- 
logy of  formation,  and  the  English  analo- 
gy of  pronouncing  such  fonnalives.-— 
See  Interference.  Poetical  authori- 
ties arc  decidedly  in  favour  of  tWs  ac- 
centaatios. 


Fdte,  fir,  fW,  fAt;— m*,  in6t;~plne,  pb^»« 
To  sit  or 


**  O  perdurable  shame  I  let'4  stab  ourselv«s.^ 

Shaietpearc- 
**  '     the  vig'rous  sweat 

'*  Doth  lend  the  lively  springs  their  perdu^ 

*  *  rable  heat."  Drayton . 

**  Why  would  he,  for  the  momentary  trick, 
"  Be  perdurahly  tin'd  ?"  Shaketpeait, 

Perdurablt,  pir'dd-rd-bl^.  ad* 
Lastingly. 

PRnDURAJTioN,  p£r-dil-r4'shiln.  s. 
Long  continuance. 

To  Peregrinate,  p^r'r^-grd-nite. 
V.  n.  To  ti-avel,  to  live  in  ibreign  coun- 
tries. 

, Peregrination,  pdr-ri^ri^ii'shfliv 
s.     Travel^  abode  in  f.)reign  countries. 

Peregrine,  .pdi-'r^-grin.  a.  Cl50). 
Foreign,  not  native,  not  domestick. 

To  Perempt,  per-dmt'.  v.  a*  Te 
kill,  to  crush.     A  law  t^rnv 

Peremption,  per-Sin'shiln.  s.  Crusfaf 
extinction.    Law  teim. 

Peremptorily,  p^r'rdm-tiir-rWA. 
ad.  Absolutely,  positively*  so  as  to  cut 
ofl*  all  faitlier  debate. 

Per emptori NESS,  p^rftm-tdr-^-n&i. 
s.  (412).  pQsitivcncss,  absolute  decision, 
dogmatism. 

Peremptory,  p^r'r^m-tftr-d,  or  pir- 
dm't6-r^.  a.  (512).  Dogmatical,  ab- 
solute, such  as  destroys  all  iartlier  expos, 
tulation.— For  tlic  <?,  sec  Domestick. 

(^  If  we  consult  our  orthocpists,  there 
can  scarcely  be  any  two  pronunciations 
^jore  equally  balanced  than  those  that  are 
given  to  this  word.     Mr.  Sheridan,  Mr. 
Nares,  Mr.  Smith,  Dr.  Ash,  W.  Johnston, 
Mr.  Scott,  and  £ntick,  are  for  tlie  first; 
and  Dr.  Johnson,  Dr.  Kcnrick,  Bailey, 
Buchanan,  Barclay,  Fcnmng,  and  Ptrrj", 
for  the  last:  but  notwithstanding  the  last 
has  these  authorities  to  su^jport  it,  1  am 
much  mistaken  if  tlie  first  has  not  obtain- 
ed a  complete  victory.     That  there  \%  a 
strong  tendency  in  words  of  this  kind  to 
draw  the  accent  higli,  is  evident;  it  is  as 
evident  likewise,   that  those  pol\ sylla- 
bles, which  we  derive  from  the  Latin,  in- 
cline to  accent  that  syllabic  on  which  ti  e 
place  a  secondan  accent  in  pronouiwinj,- 
the  original,  (sec  Academy  and  Uis- 
PUT  able:)  and  provided  there  arc  no 
clusters  of  uncorabinable  consonanU  in 
the  latter  syllables,  there  is  no  reason 
why'this  accentuation  should  be  checked. 
Th'is  is  the  CA-se  with  the  word  in  qucs. 
tion;  the  p  i*  route,  i  is  casil>  pronounc- 
ed after  em,  and  the  whole  termination 
!§  sufficiently  smooth  said  voluble:  b\i\uk 
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'  Perfunctory  the  case  is  difFcrentj  the  un- 
combinable  consonants  net  are  not  to  be 
pronounced  without  considerable  diffi- 
cultvy  if  we  place  tl»e  accent  on  the  first 
syllable;  and  therefore  this  accentuation 
ought  to  be  avoided  as  niiicli  as  in  Cor- 
rufitible;  which  see.  The  Poets  incline  to 
the  side  I  have  adopted: 

"  To-morrow  be  in  readiness  to  go; 

'•  Excuse  it  not,  for  I  slxtv  peremptory.^* 

Shakcipearc, 
*'  If  1  entcrtaine 

"**  As  pereniptorie  a  desire,  to  level  with  the 
**  plaine 

•*  A  citie,  whefc  they  lovM  to  live;  stand 
"  not  betwixt  my  ire 

*•  And  wiiat  be  aims  at."  Chapman. 

Pebennial,  p^r-^n'nd-al.  a.  (113). 
Lasting  through  the  year;  perpetual;  un- 
ceasing. 

Perenkity,  pSr-v^n'n^-td-.  s.  Equa- 
lity of  lasting  through  all  seasons,  perpe- 
tuity. 

Perfect,  p^r'f&kt.  a.  Complete, 
consummate,  finished,  neither  defective 
nor  redundant;  fully  informed,  fully  skil- 
ful; nure,  blameless,  clear,  immaculate. 

To  Perfect,  p^r'fifekt.  v.  a.  To 
finish,  to  complete,  to  consummate,  to 
bring  to  its  true  state;  to  make  skilful,  to 
instnict  fully. 

Perfecter,  p^r'f^kt-ilr.  s.  (98). 
One  tlxat  makes  perfect 

PERFECrroN,  p^r-f(§k'8hfin.  s.  The 
state  of  being  perfect :  something  that 
concurs  to  prodtice  supreme  excellence; 
attribute  of  God. 

To  Perfection  ATE,p6r-f6k'shcin-4te. 
V.  a.     To  make  perfect. 

Perfectite,  pSr-fdkYiv.  a.  (512). 
Conducing  to  bring  to  perCection. 

Perfectively,  p^r-fck'tlv-16.  ad. 
In  such  a  manner  as  brings  to  perfection. 

Perfectly,  p^r'fi&kt-ld*  ad.  In  the 
highest  degree  of  excellence;  totally, 
completely;  exactly,  accurately. 

PxRFECTNESs^p^r'fSkt-n^s.  8.  Com- 
pleteness; goodness,  virtue,  a  scriptural 
word;  skill. 

Perfidiovs,  p^r-fld'yiis.  a.  (^94). 
Treacherous,  false  to  trust,  guilty  of  vio- 
lated faith. 

Perfidiously,  per-fld'yAs-1^.  ad. 
Treacherously,  by  breach  of  faith. 

Pbrfipiousness,  p^r-fid'y{is-n^.  s. 
The  quality  of  being  i)erfidious. 

Perfidy,  per^f^f-d^.  s.  Treachery, 
want  of  faith,  breach  of  Yaith, 


bi&ll ; — 6U; — ^p66iid ;— fMn,  this. 

To  Perflate,  pdr-fl4tc'.  y.  m.  Td 
blow  through. 

Perflation,  pir-fli'shtin.  s.  Thtf 
act  of  blowing  through.  *  > 

To  PrRFORATE,  p^r'f6-rite.  v.  a. 
To  pierce  with  a  tool,  to  bore. 

Perforation,  p^r-f6-rd'shfln.  s. 
The  act  of  piercing  or  boring;  hole,pUco 
bored. 

Perforator,  p^r'f6-ri-ti'ir.  s.  (521). 
The  instrument  of  boring. 

Perforce,  p^r-f6rse'.  ad.  By  vio- 
lence, violently. 

To  Perform,  p^r-f6rm',  orp^r-f6rm'. 
V.  n.  To  execute,  to  do,  to  discharge,  t© 
achieve  an  undertaking. 

OI/*  There  is  a  wanton  deviation  from  rulo 
in  the  pronunciation  of  this  wortl  and 
its  derivatives,  which  calls  aloud  for  re- 
formation. Pronouncing  the  last  syllable 
like  form,  a  seat,  is  a  gross  departure 
from  analogy;  its  will  appear  by  compar- 
ing it  with  the  same  syllable  m  reform, 
corform,  iiform,  deform,  transform^  he. 
This  crrmir  seems  chiefly  confined  to  the 
stage,  where  it  probably  originated.  It 
is  not  unlikely  that  some  aflected  actor, 
to  give  the  word  a  foreign  air,  first  pro- 
nounced it  in  this  manner:  thougli,  in 
justice  to  the  ^age, .  it  ought  to  be  oh-  ' 
served,  that  it  has  less  of  this  affectation 
than  any  theatre  of  elocution  in  the  king- 
dom.- 

To  Perform,  p^r-farm'.  v.  n.  To 
succeed  in  an  attempt  > 

Perform  ABLE,  pfir-fArm'a-bl.  a. 
Practicable,  such  as  may  he  done. 

Performance,  p^r-fAr'm^se.  s. 
Completion  of  something  designed,  exe- 
cution of  some'ihing  promised ;  composi^ 
tion,  work;  action,  something  done. 

'Performer,  p^r-f6rm'fir.  s.  (98), 
One  that  performs  any  thing;  it  is  gene- 
rally applied  to  one  thatmadkesapublick 
exhibition  of  his  skill. 

To  P«RFRicATE,  pdr'fr^-kAtc.  V.  n* 
To  rub  over. 

Perfumatory,  per-fu'ma-t&r-6.  a^ 
(5l2).     That  which  perfumes. 

Perfume,  p^r'fume.  s-  (492). 
Strong  odour  of  sweetness  used  to  give 
scents  to  other  things;  sweet  odour,  fra- 
grance. 

03^  Penning,  Perry,  Entick,  Dr.  Johnson, 
Buchanan,  W.  Johnstosi,  and  Kenrick, 
place  the  accent  on  tlie  last  sj  liable  of 
this  word  either  when  a  substantive  or* 
verb.  As  a  .substantive,  Scott  places  the 
accent  either  on  the  .first  or  last,  and 
Sheridan  on  the  first.     Mr.  Nares^ha* 
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lET*  (559) Tktc,  f&r,  fill, 

slifl^vn  at  larpre,  that  the  poets  accent  the 
substantive  both  ways ;  but  the  analogy 
of  dissyllable  nouns  ami  verbs  seems  now 
to  have  fixed  the  accent  of  the  substan- 
tive on  the  fii'st,  andtliat  of  the  verb  on 
the  last 

To  Perfume,  p^r-fifiine'.  v.  a.  To 
scent,  to  impregnate  with  sweet  scent. 

Perfumer,  pIr-fti'miJr.  s.  (98). 
One  whose  trade  is  to  sell  things  made 
to  gratify  the  scent. 

Perfunctorily,  p^r-fi'mk'tAr-r^-1^. 
ad.     Carelessly,  negligently. 

Perfunctory,  p^r-ftink'tAr-^.  a. 
Slight,  careless,  negligent. 

CT*  1 1»»^'®  differed  from  Mr.  Sheridan  and 
W.  Johnston,  who  accent  this  word  on 
the  first  syllabic;  but  have  Dr.  Johnson, 
Dr.  Ash,  Mr.  Kares,  Barclay,  Fenning, 
Bailev,  Buchanan,  and  Entick,  on  my 
aide  ror  accenting  the  second :  and  this 
pronunciation,  without  any  authority, 
voidd  be  more  cligib?e  than  the  otlier, 
from  the  difficulty  of  pronouncing  the 
uncomblnable  consonants  in  the  last  syl- 
lables without  the  assistance  of  accent, 
especially  when  we  consider  that  the  ad- 
verb perfunctorily  and  the  possible  ab- 
stract nouBperJunctorinett  must  have  the 
same  accent  as  the  adjective — Sec  Per- 
SMPTORY,  Irrefragable  and  Cor- 
ruptible. 

To  Perfuse,  p(5r-f?ize'.  v.  a.  (437). 
Tq  tincture,  to  overspread. 

Perhaps,  p^r-h4ps'.  ad.  Peradventure, 
it  may  be. 

Periapt,  p^r'r^-apt.  s.  Amulet, 
charm  worn  as  a  preservative  against 
disease  or  mischief.    Obsolete. 

Pericardium,  p^r-^-kir'd^-dm.  s. 
(293).  The  pericardium  is  a  tiiin  mem- 
brane of  a  conick  figure  that  resembles  a 
purse,  and  contains  the  beait  in  its  cavity. 

Perjcarpium,  p^r-^-kir'p^-iim.  s.  In 
Botany,  a  pellicle  or  thin  mcipbrane  en- 
compassing  the  fruit  or  grain  of  %  plant 

Periclitation,  p^r-6-kl^-t4'shfin.  s. 
The  state  of  being  in  danger;  trial,  expe- 
riment. 

Pericranium,  p6r-^-kr4'n^-Ain.  9i 
The  Pericranium  is  the  membrane  that 
covers  the  skull. 

Periculous,  pfi-rik'kA-Ws.  a.  (314). 
r.angerous,  ba  'ardous. 

Perige?,  p^r'i-j^i.  >  jg  ^ 

Perigeum,  p^r-i-j6'Am.   y 
point  in  the  heavens,  wherein  a  planet  is 
said  to  be  in  its  nearest  distance  possible 
^m  the  earth.— See  European 


fit;*-m^,  mdt;— pine,  ph;— 

Perihelium,  p^r-d-h^'I^-fim.  a.  Is 
that  point  of  a  planet*s  orbit,  wherem  it 
is  nearest  the  sun. 

Peril,  p^r'ril.  s.  Danger,  hazard,  jeo- 
pardy; denunciation,  danger  denounced. 

Perilous,  pdr'ril-fis.  a.  (314).  Dan- 
gerous, hazardous,  fuU  of  danger;  it  is 
,  used  by  way  of  emphasis,  or  hidicrous 
exaggeration  of  any  thing  bad;  smart, 
wijtty.    In  this  last  sense  out  of  use. 

(TT  This  word  is  commonly,  but  improper- 
ly written  with  double  /,  perii/out,  as  it 
comes  from  the  French  perilcaux. 

Perilously,  p^r'ril-iia-W.  ad.  Dsigc- 
rously. 

Perilousness,  p6r'rll-As-nds.  s.  Dan- 
gerousness. 

Perimeter,  p^-rlm'm^-tfir.  s.  (98). 
.  The  compass  or  sum  of  all  sides  which 
bound  any  fip^ure  of  what  kind  soever, 
whether  rectilinear  or  mixed 

Period,  p^'rt-fld.  s.  (166).  A  circuit; 
time  in  which  any  thing  is  peribrmed,  so 
as  to  begin  again  in  the  same  maimer;  a 
stated  number  of  years,  a  round  of  time 
at  the  end  of  which  the  things  comprised 
wiUiin  the  calculation  shall  return  to.the 
state  in  which  they  were  at  the  begin- 
ning; the  end  or  conclusion;  the  state  at 
which  any  thing  terminates;  length  of 
duration;  a  complete  sentence  from  oae 
full  stop  to  another. 

To  Period.,  p^'i-^-W.  v.  a.  To  put  au 
end  to.   An  aifected  word 

Periodick,  pd-p6-6dTk.  (509).    > 

Periodical,  p6-r*-6dM6-k41.  J  *' 
Circular,  making  a  circuit,  making  a  re- 
volt ;tion ;  happenins'  byrerolution  at  some 
stated  time;  regtuar,  performing  some 
action  at  stated  times ;  relating  to  peri- 
ods or  revolutions. 

Periodically,  p^-r^-6d'di-k4l-^  ad. 
At  stated  periods. 

Periosteum,  pSr-^-6s'tshftm.  s.  All 
the  bones  are  covered  with  a  very  sensi- 
ble membrane  called  the  Periosteum. 

Periphery,  p^-rlf'fS-r6.  s.  Circumfe- 
rence. 
Periphrasis,  p^-rlf'M-sls.  s.  (550). 

Circumlocution ;  use  of  many  words  to 

express  the  sense  of  one. 
Periphrastic  AL,p^r-rA-fr48'ti-1dQ.  a. 

Circumlocutory,  expressing  tlje  sense  ot" 

one  word  in  many. 
Peripkeumoky,  pir-lp-n&'m6-ni. 
Peripneumonia,  pdr-lp-n6-mA' 

n^-A.— See  Pathoonomonick. 

B.  An  inflammation  of  the  langs. 
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— n4,  m6ve,  n6r,  n6t;— tAbc,  tib,  bWl;— All;— pAtad;~^^,  thu. 


Td  Perish»  p^r'rlsh.  v.  n.  To  die,  to 
be  destroyed,  to  be  lo8t»  to  come  to  no- 
thing; to  be  in  a  perpetual  state  of  de- 
cay ;4o  be  lost  eternally. 

Pbrishable^  pfir'rfeh-d-bl.  a.  (405). 

'  Liable  to  perish,  subject  to  decay,  of 
short  duration. 

J^ERisHABLEXEss,  p^rVkh4-bl-n^s.  s. 
Llableness  to  be  destroyed,  liableness  tb 
decay. 

Pkristaltick,  p^r-^-sdH'tik.  a.  Peri- 
staltick  motion  is  that  vermicular  motion 
of  the  gxits,  which  is  made  by  the  con-^ 
traodion  of  the  spiral  fibres,  whereby  the 
excrement!  are  pressed  downwards  a]i4 
voided. 

Peristerion,  pir-ls-t^'r6-An.  8.  The 
herb  vervain. 

Perisystole,  p^r-^-sis't6-l^.  s.  The 
pause  or  interval  betwixt  the  two  m6- 
tions  of  the  heart  or  pulse. 

PERITONEUM,p^r-^-tA-n*'ATn.8.(503). 
This  lies  immediately  under  the  muscles 
of  the  lower  belly,  and  is  a  thin  and  sofl 
membrane, wiiich  encloses  all  the  bowels. 

To  Perjure,  pir'jdre.  v.  a.  To  for- 
swear, to  taint  with  perjury. 

Perjurer,  p^r'jftr-dr.  s.  (98).  One 
that  swears  falsely. 

Perjurt,  p^r'jilr-^.  s.  False  oath. 

Periwig,  p^r'r^-wig.  s.  Adscititious 

Jiair  for  the  head;  hair  not  natural,  worn 

by  way  of  ornament,  or  concealment  of 

baldness. 

Tb  Periwig,  pdr'r^-^ig.   v.  j^    To 

dress  in  false  hair. 
Periwinkle, p^r'r^-win-kl.s.  A  small 

shell  fish,  a  kind  of  s*a  snail 
To  Perk,  p^rk.  v.  n.  To  hold  up  the 

head  with  an  affected  briskness. 
To  Perk,  p^rk.  v.  a.    To  dress,  to 

prank. 
PERI.OUS,  pSrIi&s.  a.    Dangerous,  full 

of  haeard.  Now  written  Perilous. 
Permanence,  p^r'md-nSnse.       > 
Permanency,  p^i^'m^-n^n-s^.     3   *' 
Duration,  consistency,  continuance  in  the 
'  same  state. 
P«H*iANKNT,pSr'ma-n^nt.  a.  Durable, 

not  decaying,  unchanged. 
Permanently,  p^rrail-nfet-li^    ad. 

Durably,  lastingly. 
Pkrmansion,  pilr-man'shdn.  s.    Con- 
tinuance. 
Permeable,   p6r-m^4-bl.    a.  (405). 
Such  as  m.iy  be  passed  through. 


Passing 
To 


V.  a. 


Permeant,  p^r'md-^nt- 
through. 

To  Permea-Te,  pfir^mi-Ate. 
pass  through. 

Permeation,  pAr-m^-A'shiin.  ft.  The 
act  of  passing  thmugh.  , 

P£RMnctBL£,  p^iMttis's^-bl.  a.  Such 
as  may  be  mingled 

Permissible,  p*r*mls'8^4>I.  a.  Whab 
may  be  permitted. 

Permission,  pdr-mish'iin.  b.  Allow- 
ance, grant  ofliberty. 

Permissive,  p^r-mis'siv.  a,  (158), 
Granting  liberty,  not  favouring;  not  hin- 
dering, thoxigh  not  approving;  granted, 
suffered  without  hindrance,  not  authoriz- 
ed or  favoiu'ed. 

Permissively,  pdr-mls'slv-lfi.  ad.  By 
bare  allowance,  without  hindrance. 

Permistion,  p^r-mls'tshdiu  s.  (464). 
The  act  of  mixing. 

T6  Permit,  p^r-mk'.  v.  a.  To  allow* 
wjtliout  command;  to  suffer  wkliout  au- 
thorizing or  approringj  to  jiUowJ  to  suf* 
fcr,  to  give  up,  to  rcsigp.  In  this  last 
sense,  not  very  properly  used. 

Permit,  p^r'mlt  s.  (492).  A  writtea 

permission  fix>m  an  officer  for  tn«sp(»t. 

iBg  goods  from  place  to  place,  showing 

the  duty  on  them  to  have  been  paid. 
Permittance,  p^r-mlt'tAnse.  s.  Al.* 

lowance,  forbearance  of  opposition,  pci*- 

missiotit 
PERMixTioif,  pir-miks^htln.  8«  The 

act  of  mingling,  the  state  of  being  nmb. 

gled. 

PER¥UTATioir,|>^-mA-tA'8hdn.8.  Ex.- 
change  of  one  for  another. 

To  PeRmui^,  pir-mite'.  v.  a.  To  e3^- 
diange. 

Permut^r,  pir-mu'tiir.  a.  (98).  An, 
exchanger,  he  who  permutes. 

Pernicious,  pir-nlsh'fts.  a.  (293).' 
Mischievous  in  the  highest  degree,  de- 
structive; quick,  in  this  sense  very  im-. 
properly  used  by  Miltoh. 

PERNiciouSLy,'p^r-nish'iis-16.  ad.  De- 
structively, mischievouslv,  ruinously. 

Pernicious  NESS,  p^r-nlsh'ds-nSs.  9. 
The  quality  of  being  pcnucioui^. 

Pernicity,  p^r-nis'^-ti.  s.  Swiftness, 

celeiity. 

Peroration,  p^r-6-ri'sh^.  s.  The 
c<)n''lusi?Mi  of  an  ojntion. 

To  Perpend,  p^r-p^nd'.  v.  a.  To 
weigh  in  the  mind,  tp  consider  altenUvc- 
ly.    -  » 

*Hh 
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KT  (559) 
Perpendicular,  pir-p^n-dlk'Wir.  a. 
Crossing  at  right  angles;  cutting  the  ho- 
rizon at  right  angles. 
/  Perpendicular,  per-pen-dlk  u-iar.  s. 
A  line  crossing  the  horizon  at  right  an- 

Perpemdicularlt,  pdriito-dik1s&- 
Ur-ld.  ad.  In  si^ch  a  manner  as  to 
cut  another  line. at  right  angles;  iniht 
direction  of  a  straight  line  up  and  down. 

Perpendicularity,  p&r-pdn-dlk-^- 
Idf'd-t^.  8-  The  state  of  being  per- 
pendicular. ,  I 

Perp^nsion,  p^r-p^n'shto.  s.  Consi- 
deration. 

To  Perpetrate,  p^r'p^-tritc,  v.  a. 
To  commit,  to  act.  Always  in  an  ill  sense. 

Perpetration,  pir-p^-tri'shfin.  s. 
The  act  of  committing  a  crime ;  a  bad 
action.  ^         ,       \ 

Perpetual,  p^r-pit'tshft-Sl.  a.  (461). 
Never  ceasing;  continual,  uninterrupted. 

Perpetually,  p^r-p^t'tsh£i.^-lA.  ad. 
Constantly,  continually,  incessantly. 

To  Perpetuate,  p«gr-p*t'tsh6-ftte. 
V.  a.  To  make  perpetual,  to  preserve  from 
extinction,  to  etewiize;  to  continue  with- 
out cessation  or  intermission. 

Perpetuation,  p^r-pdt-tshi-A'shfln. 
s.  The  act  qf  making  perpetual,  inccs- 
'sant  continuance. 

Perpetuity,  p^r-p^-t^'*-t4-/s.  Dura- 
tion to  all  futurity;  exemption  from  inter- 
mission or  cessation;  something  of  which 
there  i»  no  end. 

(^  For  the  reason  why  the  t  is  not  ajspirt- 
ted  id  this  word,  see  Futurity. 
•    To  Perplex,  p^r-pWks'.  t.  a-  To  dis- 
turb with  doubtful  notions,  to  entangle; 
to  embarrass,  ta  make  intricate. 

Perplexedly,  p4r-pl^ks'W-46.  ad. 
(364)'  Intricately,  withinvohition. 

pERPLEXEDNESfi,  p^r-pWks'W-n^s.  s. 
(365).  Embarrassment,  anxiety;  intrica- 
cy, involution,  difficulty. 

Perplexity,  p^r-pWks'^-t*.  s.  Anx- 
iety, distraction  of  mind;  entanglement, 
intricacy.  ^^ 

Perpotation,  p^r-p6-t4'ahto.  s.  The 
act  of  drinking  largely. 

Perquisite,  p^r'kwiz-lt  ».  (156), 
Something  gained  by  a  place  or  office 
over  and  above  the  settled  wares. 

pBRqV7isiTioN,^pir-kw^-zlsh'fln.  s.  An 
accvH^te  inquiry,  a  thorough  seareh. 

PEi|HY,p^r'nft»8«  Cider  made  o/.pears. 


Fitc,  f^,  f411,  f4t;-Haa*,  ni4t;— pine,  pin;—. 

To  Persecute,  pAr'si-kAte.  v.  a.  Ta 
To  harass  with  penalties,  to  pui^ue  with 
malignity;  to  pursue  with  repeated  acta 
of  vengeance  or  enmity;  to  importune 
much. 

Persecution,  pAr-s6-k^'sh4n.  s.  The 
act  or  practice  of  persecuting;  the  stale 
of  being  persecuted. 

PERSECUTOR,  pfir'si-kA-tdr-  s.  (98). 
One  who  harasses  others  with  contkuied 
malignity. 

Perseverance,  pdr-sA^i'ranse.  s. 
Perssstance  in  any  designor  attempt, stea- 
diness  in  pursuits,  constancy  in  pni^ss. 

PERSEVERANT,pdr-fi^-v6'raiit.  a.  Per- 
sisting, constant. 

To  Persevere,  pftr-sfi-v^rc'.  v»n.  To 
persist  in  an  attempt,  not  to  pve  over, 
not  to  quit  the  design. 

53*  Mr.  Nare»  observes,  that  this  word  wis 
anciently  written  Aerjroer,  and  accented 
on  the  second  syllable. 

'<  — ..—  say  thou  art  mine^ 

"  My  k)ve,  as  it  begins,  so  shall  pertever.'* 
Mr*  wilt  Stc  Act  IV, 

"  Pdrteoar  not,bttt  l|e«rme,  mighty  kings." 
King  yohn.  Act  11. 

*•  But  in  her  pride  she  doth  pertever  stilL** 

Spencer. 

But  that  before  tite  time  of  Milton  the 
spelling  and  accentuation  had  been 
chftngM 

"  Whence  heavy  persecution  ^all  aris© 

**  Of  aU  who  in  the  worship  pertevere 

"  Of  spirit  a^  truth.** 

J^dr^  Z0U9  xiL  V.  532. 

As  this  word  is  written  at  present,  there  can 
be  no  dpubt  of  its  prommciatioai  and  that 
it  is  very  prc^rly  written  so,  appears^ 
irom  (yCher  woras  of  the  same  form.  De- 
clare, respire,  explore,  procure,  8tc.  from 
declaro,  retpiro,  exploro,  proeuro,  ^tc  and 
consemiently  from  ptrsevero  might  to  be 
formea  persevere:  not  one  of  our  orthSe- 
pists  place  Uie  accent  on  the  second  syl- 
lable; yet  such  is  the forceof  prescription, 
that  the  old  pronunciation  is  not  entirely 
rooted  but,  especially  in  Irelan4»  where 
t^s  prbnunciation  is  still  prevalent. 

Pbrseverinoly,  pir-si-viirelng-1^. 
ad-  With  perseverance. 

To  Persist,  p^r-slst'.  v.  n.  (447).  To 
persevere,  to  continue  firm»  not  to  give 
over. 


The 


Persxstance,  pir-sls'tiiise.  > 
Persistenc  Y,p^r-sls'tto-si.  J 
state  of  persisting,  steadiness,  constancy, 
perseverance  in  good  or  bad;  obstinacj- 
coatumacy. 
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'•— aA,  mAve,  nAr>  a4t ;— ibbe^  tfib» 

iPsBsiOTir&,  pAr-sl»'tiv,  a.  (157).  6tea- 
^Yi  Aot  recedmjf  from  a  purpoacy  pei-se- 

Person,  pAr's'n.  s.  (170).  Individual 
or  particular  man  or  woman;  human  he- 
in^;  a  general  loose  term  for  a  hun«.n 
bemg;  one's  self,  not  a  representative; 
exterior  appearance;  man  or  woman  re- 
presented in  a  fictitious  dialp^^e ;  cha- 
racter; character  of  office;  in  Grammar, 
the  quality  of  the  noun  that  modifies  the 
verb. — See  Parson. 

Personable,  pA/sAn-i-bl.  a*  Huid- 
some,  graceful,  of  good  appearance. 

q3*  As  the  o  in  person  is  sunk,  as  in  secuorif 
trtatwit  be.  S9  this  word  being  a  com- 

.  pound  of  our  own,  and  personage  coming 
to  us  from  the  French,  we  generally  su]^ 
press  the  qj  but  as  persanai^  pfrsona»f 
&<c.  come;,  to  us  from  the  Latin,  we  gene- 
rally preserve  the  «.  This  is  the  best  rea- 
son I  can  g^ve  for  the  slight  difference 
we  find  in  the  pronunciation  of  these 
words;  and  if  any  one  is  inclined  to  thi^k 
we  ought  to  preserve  the  o  distinctly  in 
All  of  them,  except  person^  and  even  In 
this,  on  solemn  occasions,  I  have  notthe 
least  objection. 

Personage,  pdf'ste-ldje.  &  (90).  A 
considerable  person,  man  or  woman  of 
eminence;  exterior  appearance;  air,  sta- 
ture; character  ^assumed;  character  re- 
presented. 

Personal,  pdr'sAn-il.  a.  (68).  Be« 
longing  to  men  or  women,  not  to  things, 
not  real;  aifectinjgp  hidivjduals  or  particu- 
lar people,  peculiar,  proper  to  him  or  her, 
relating  to  one's  private  actions  or  cha- 
racter; present,  not  acting  bj  represen- 
tative; exterior,  corporal;  m  Law,  some- 
ting  moveable*  something  appendant  to 
the  person;  in  Grammar,  a  personal  verb 
is  that  which  has  all  the  regular  modifi- 
cations of  the  tl)rce  persons,  opposed  to 
impersl^nal  that  has  only  tho  third. 

Personality,  p&r-aA-:^16-t4&.  s.  The 
existence  or  indiviilualitv  of  any  one. 

Personallt,  pftr^sAn-al-l^.  ad.  In 
person,  in  presence,  not  by  representa- 
tive ;  witli  respect  to  an  iiuUvidoal  par- 
ticularly-; with  i*egard  to  numerical  ex- 
istence. 

To  Personate,  per^sfin-ite.  v.  a.  To 
represent  by  a  fictitious  or  assumed  cha- 
I'scter,  so  as  to  pass  for  the  pei*son  re- 
presented; to  represent  by  s^tion  or  ap- 
pearance, to  act;  to  pretend  hypocriti- 
cally, with  tJie  reciprocal  pronoun;  to 
counterfeit,  to  fei^;  to  resemble;  to 
make  a  representative  of  as  in  a  picture. 
Outofus^  JSce  Feasor ABL£« 


b&ll;— All;'^p6(Uid;.-^Mii,  THU*  ' 

Persovatiqh,  pAr-sdn-^'shAu.  &. 
Counterfeiting  of  another  pos^m. 

Personivication,  pdr-8&n'ni-f<fe-ki' 
shAn.  8.  Prosopopoeia^  the  changa 
oi  things  to  persons. 

To  Personify,  pAr-s6n'nA-fl.  v.  a. 
To  chanj^e  from  a  thing  to  a  person. 

Feriwactivb,  pAr-spAk'tiv.  a.  A  gliss 
thi-ough  which  things  are  viewed;  the 
science  by  which  things  are  ranged  in  a 
picture,  according  to  their  appearance 
m  their  veal  situation;  view,  visto. 

CCj*  This  word,  as  may  be  seen  in  Johnson, 
was  generallv  accented  by  the  poets  on 
the  first  syllable;  but  the  harshness  of 
>this  prommciation  arisinj^  from  the  un- 
comblnable  consonants  in  the  latter  syl- 
lalilesy  has  prevented  this  pronunciation 
from  gaining  any  ground  in  prose;  and  it 
were  much  to  be  wished  that  the  same 
reason  liad  prevented  the  initial  accen- 
tuation of  similar  words.— ^ee  laaeraA- 
CABLK,  CoaaurriBLE,  Acceptable, 
&c. 

Perspective,  p^r-spik^tlv.  a.  Re- 
lating to  the  science  of  vision,  optick, 
opticaU  ' 

Perspicacious,  p^r-sp^-kd'^shds.  a. 
Qtiick  sighted,  sharp  of  sight.  Mentally 
applied. 

P&RSFICACIOU8NES8,  p^r-8p£*k4^Shl&8- 

ads.  s.    Quickness  of  sights 
Perspicacity,  pdr-sp^-k4s'si&-t^   a. 
Quickness  of  sight,  of  mental  sight. 

Perspiciencb,  p£r«spUh'^-dQ9e.  &. 
The  act  of  lool^g  sharply.  Little  used. 

Perspicil,  pdr^sp^sil.  s.  A  glass 
through  which  things  are  viewed,  an  op- 
tick  glass. 

Perspicuitt,  pip-Bp4-kA'6-t6.  s. 
Clearness  to  the  mind,  easiness  to  b^ 
understood,  freedom  from  obscurity  or 
ambiguity;  tran^arenp}'. 

Perspicuous^  pir-spik'kA-As-  4U. 
Transparent*  clear,  such  as  may  be  seen 
through;  clear  to  the  understanding,  not 
obscure,  not  ambiguous. 

Perspicuously,  pi&r-splk'kd-^s-l^.  ad. 
Clearly,  not  obsf  urely. 

Perspicuousness,  p^^splk'k^H&s- 
nds.  s.   Clearness  without  obscurity. 

Perspirable,  pdr-spKri-bl.  a.  Such 
as  may  be  emitted  by  the  cuticular  pores^ 
perspiring,  emitting  perspiration. 

Pkrspiration,    pir-sp^-ri'shfin.    s. 

^  Excretion  by  die  cuticular  pores. 

PBR8i?iRATivE,p4r-spi'rd-tiv.  a,(5 12). 
Performing  the  act  of  perspiration. 
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►7*  (55«).— Fdte,  far,  f^l,  fit;r-mi,  m^;— pine,  pm;-^ 


To  Perspike,  p^r-spirc'.  v.  n.  To 
perform  excretion  by  the  cuticular  pbresj 
to  be  excreted  by  tlie  skin. 

Persuadable,  pAr-swi'di-M.  a;  Such 
90  may  be  persaaded.  ' 

To  Persuade,  p^r-sw^e'.  v.  a.  (33 1). 
To  bring  to  any  particular  opinion  i^  to 
influence  by  argument  or  expp«wlatioa 
— Persuasion  seems  rather  kpplicable  to 
the  passions,  and  Arfi^meiit  to  the  Kea- 
son;  but  this  is  not  always  observed.  To 
inculcate  by  ^gument  or  expostulation. 

Persuader,  p^r-sw4'd4r.  s.  (98). 
One  who  influences  by  perauasion,  an 
importunate  adviser. 

PERsuAsiBL*,pfirTSwi'2^-bl.  a.  (439). 
To  be  infiuenccd  by  persuasion. 

Pebsuasibleness,  p^r-swi'zA-b!-n^s. 
J?.  (439).  The  quality  of  being  flexible 
by  persuasion. 

Persuasiok,  p5r-8wA'zhAn.  s.  The 
act  of  persuading,  the  act  of  influencin}» 
by  expostulation,  the  act  of  gaiiiii^  or 
attempting  the  passions;  the  ?tatc  of  be- 
ing persuaded,  opinion.  ^ 

PeiISUASIve,  pir-sw^'siv.  a..  (428). 
Having'  the  power  ot  persuading,  having 
ing  influence  on  the  passions. 

Persuasivei^t,  pfir-swi'siv-l^.  ad.  In 
such  a  manner  as  to  persuade. 

Persuasiveness,  p^r-swA'siv-n^s*  s. 
Influence  on  tlic  passions. 

Persuasory,  p^r-swi'sAr-*.  ^  (429) 
(512)  {537y  Having  the  power  to  per- 
suade. .      *  * 

Pert,  pSrt.  a.    Brisk;  smart;  saucy. 

To  Pertain,  p5r-tine'.  v.  n.  To  be- 
long, to  relate  to. 

Pertinacious, per-tft-n4'shi&s.  a.  Ob- 
stinate, stubborn;  pervei-sely  resolute; 
resolute,  constant,  steady. 

Pertinaciously,  p6F4*-ni'sh6s-16. 
ad.     Obstinately,  stubbornly. 

Pertinacity,  pdr-t^-n4s's^-tii.  1 

Pertinaciousness,  p^r-td-n4'  J-  b. 
shJis-nSs.  J 

Obstinac)',  stubbornness;  resolution,  con- 
stancy. 

Pertinacy,  p<5r't6-nu-s^.  s.  Obstina- 
cy, stubbornness,  persistency;  resolu- 
tion, steadiness,  constancy. 


Pertinence,  pSr'ti-n^nse. • ") 


s.  Just- 


v.a. 


Pertinency,  per'tiS-^ida 

ness  of  relation  to  the  matter  in  hand, 
propriety  to  Iho  puriwsc,  pppositrnws. 


Pertinent,  p^t*-n&it.  a.  Related 
to  the  matter  in  haJid^  Just  to  the  pur- 
pose; apposite;  reUting,  regarding,  con- 
cerning. 

Pertin ENTITY,  p6p't4-n&it46.  ad.  Ap- 
poeitcly,  to  tlie  purpose. 

Pbrtinentness,  pdrt^-ntotrnds,  s. 
Appositeness. 

Pertinoent,  pdr-tlii'iint.a-  Reach- 
ing to,  touching. 

PBRTtY,  p^rtl^.  ad.  Briskly^  smart- 
ly, saucily,  petidantly. 

Pertness,  p^fft'n^.  s.  Brisk  folly, 
saucinesa,  petulance ;  petty  livefmeM, 
sprightliness  without  force. 

Pertrans^ent,  pir-tr^'shWnt-  a. 
Passing  over. 

To  Perturh,  pfir-^ftrij^  > 

To  PERTURHATE,p^r-tdr1>Ate.  > 
To  disquiet,  to  disturb  f  to  disorder,  to 
confiise. 

PERTUR9ATI0N,  pir-tAr»b4'shiln.  s. 
Disquietofmind;re5tIc8snc8sofp^oiw; 
discffder;  caus,e  of  disquiet;  commotion 

'  of  passions. 

Perturbator,  pftr-tAr-bii'tAr.  a. 
(.314).     Raiser  of  •oiAnotions. 

PertusIon,  p^r-ti'zhAn.  s.  The  act 
of  piercing  or  punching;  hole  made  by 
punching  or  piercing.  ^ 

To  Pervade,  pfiiwvdde'.  v.  a.  To 
pass  through  an  aperture,  to  permeate; 
to  pass  through  tlie  whole  extcnsion- 

Pervasion,  pdr-vi'zhijn.  s.  The  act 
of  pcrvadin|p  or  passing  through. 

Perverse,  per-vdrse'.  a.  Distorted 
from  the  right;  obstinate  in  the  wrong, 
stubborn,  untractable ;  petulant,  vexa- 
tious. 

Perversely,  pdr-vdrs'W.  ad.  Pee- 
vishly, vcxatiously,  spitefully,  crossly. 

Perverseness,  p$r-v$rsW-s.  s.  Petu- 
lance, peevishness,  spiteful  crossness. 

Perversion,  ptrrv^r'sUn.  s.      The 

.    act  of  perverting,  cliange  to  worse. 

Perversity,  per-vdr'sd-t^.  s.  Pcr- 
verscness,  crdssness. 

To  Pervert,  p^r-vert'.  v.  a.  To 
distort  from  the  true  end  or  purpose;  to 
corrupt,  to  turn  from  the  right. 

PERVERTER,pdr-V(^n'lir.s.  (93).  One 
that  changes  any  thing  from  good  to  bad, 
a  coi^pter;  one  who  distorts  any  tiling 
fi-om  the  right  puqios^- 

pERVERTiBLE,  pfir-v^ft  t^-bl.  a.  That 
mscy  be  easily  perverted. 
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— ndy  fn6ye9  n6r,  n6t ;— tfibe,  tfiby 

Pervicacious,  pir-vi-Wshiis.  a. 
Spitefully  obstinate,  peevishly  contuma- 
cious; with  spiteful  obstinacy. 

Pervi  c  A  ciousLY,     p6r-v6-ki'shi\s-li. 

ad.     With  spiteful  obstinacy. 
Pervi c  AC zousKEss,  p^f-v^-k4' 

shils-n^s.  (292).  >    s 

Pervicacity,  p^r-v£-kas's^-t6 

Spiteful  obstinacy. 
Pervious,  p^r^v^-^s.    a.    Adnuttkig 

passag^,  capable  of  bemg  permeated; 

pervading,  permeodngf. 

.  PERviotJSNEss,  pdr'vi-fts-n^.  s. 
Q^)ity  of  admitting  a  passage. 

Peruke,  p^r'ruke.  s.     A  cap  of  false 

hair,  a  periwig. 
Perukemaker,  pdr'rAke-mA-kiir.    s. 

A  makert>f  perukes,  a  wigmaker. 

Perusal,  p^-rii'zAL  a.  C^^)-  The 
act  of  reading. 

To  Peruse,  p^-ruze'.  v.  a.  To  readj 
to  observe,  to  examine. 

Peruser,  p^-ru'ziir.  s.  (98).  A  read- 
er, examinefC 

Pest,  pist.  s.  ,  Pls^ue,  pestilence; 
any  thmg  mischievous  or  destructive. 

To  Pester,  p^s'tilr.  v.  a.  (98).  To 
disturb,  to  perplex,  to  harass;  to  encum- 
ber. 

Pesterer,  pds'tiir-iir.  s.  (555).  One 
that  pestera  or  disturbs. 

PestArous,  p^s'tiftr-ds.  a.  (314).  En- 
cumbering, troublesome. 

Pesthouse,  pAst'h6dse.  b.  An  hos- 
pital for  persons  infected  with Uie  plague. 

Pestiferous,  p^s-tlffSr-tis.  a.  De- 
stnictive;  pestilentiaf,  infectious. 

Pestilence,  pfis't^-ldnsc.  s.  Plague, 
pest,  contagious  distemper. 

PESTiLBriTT,  p^s'td-l^nt.  a!  Froducing 
plagues,  malignant;  miwdSuevous,  de- 
structive. 

PBSTiLENTiAXtp^s-t^-lte'shd!.  a.  Par- 
taking of  the  nature  of  pestilence,  pro- 
ducing pestilence,  infectious,  contagi- 
ous; mischievous,  destructive. 

Pestilentlt,  p^8't^-15nt-l^.  ad.  Mis- 

chievo\isly,  destnictivelv. 
PesTillat^oi*,  pfis-til-14'shftn.  s.  The 

act  of  poundin.^  r.?  breaking  in  a  mortar. 
Pestle,  p^a'tL  s.  (472).    An  instini- 

ment  with  which  any  thing  is  bro|;:en  in  a 

mortar. 
Pet,    p^t.     s.      A  slight  passion,  a 
.     ^ight  fit  of  anger;  a  lamb  taVcn  into  the 


b^ll;—-^il;— pound  ;«wAin,  this. 

house,  and  brought  up  bv  hand ;  any'ani-. 
mal  tamed  aiid  much  fonaled;,a  favourite. 

To  Pet,  p^t.    v.  a.  -  To  spoil  by  too 

>    much  fondling. 

Petal,  p^'t4l,  or  p6t'4l.  s.  Petal  is 
a  term  in  Botany,  signifying  those  ftne- 

,  coloured  leaves  that  compose  the  flowers 
of  all  plants.  The  leaf  of  a  flower,  as 
distinguished  from  the  leaf  of  a  plant. 

q^  I  must  retract  my  former  pronuncia- 
tion of  the  first  syllable  of  tl>is  word  with 
Mr.  Sheridan  and  Mr.  Perry,  and  join 
Dr.  Kenrick  and  Mr.  Scott,  who  make 
the  e  long.  In  all  words  of  this  form  wq*" 
ought  to  incline  to  this  pronunciatiDn, 
from  its  being  so  agreeable  to  analogy. 
Liet  it  not  be  pretended  that  the  em  the 
Latin  petalum  is  short;  so  is  the  a  in  la- 
ifcl/um,  and  tlxe  i  in  Ubellus^  which  yet  in 
the  English  label  and  libel  we  pronounce 
long.  But  however  right  the  long  sound 
of  e  may  be  by  analoj^,  I  am  apprehen- 
sive that,  as  in  PbdaU,  tlie  short  sound  is 
in  more  general  use.«-See  Pedals. 

Petalous,  p6t't4-lfis,  a.  (503).  Hav- 
ing Petals;. 

Petar,  p^-tir'.      ?       A     •         r     J 

Petard;  p*.tArd'.  5  ^'  Apieceoford- 
nance  lebcmbling  a  high-crown«d  hat, 
*  chiefly  used  to  break  down  a  barrier. 

PETECHi,ALiP^.t^'k^41.  a.  (353).  Pes- 
tilentially spotted. 

Peter-wort,  p^-tftr-wfirt.  s.  A  plant 
somewhat  diilerent  from  St.  John's-wort.> 

Petition,  p^-tish'jin.  s.  Request^ 
entreaty,  supplication,  prayer;  single 
branch  or  article  of  %  prayer. 

To  Petition,  p£-tish'tin.  v.  a.  To 
solicit,  to  supplicate. 

Petitionahily,  p^-tish'&i-A-r^-W, 
ad.    By  way  of  begging  the  question. 

Petitionary,  pe-tlsh'An-4-r6.  a.  Sup-. 
-plicatory,  coming  with  peUtions:  contain- 
ing petitions  or  requests. 

Petitioner,  p^-tlsh'6n-iir.  s.  *  (98). 
One  who  offers  a  petition. 

Petitory,  pfit'te-tAr-^a.  (512).  Pe- 
titioning, claiming  the  property  of  any 
thing. 

(XT  For  the  o,  see  Domestick. 

Petre,  p^'t^r.  s.  (416).  Nitre,  salt, 
petre. 

Petrescent,  pfi-trfis's^nt.  a.  (510). 
Growing  stone,  becoming  stone. 

Petrifaction,  p^t-tr^-f^k'shdn.  s. 
The  act  of  turning  to  stone,  the  state  of 
being  turned  to  stone  j.  that  which  is  made 
stone. 
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fc7»  (559).— Fite,  far,  fill,  fit;— m*,  met;— pine,  pin;— 


Petrifa>ctxvb,  pet-tri-fak'tlv.  a. 
Having  tlie  power  to  form  stone. 

Petrification,  p^-ti^-f^fe-kA'shAn.  s. 
A  body  formed  by  cluui§^Dg  other  matter 
to  stone. 

Petrifick,  p^-triffik.  a.  (509).  Hav- 
ing the  power  to  cbangtj  to  sione. 

To  Petrify,  p^t'tr6-fi.    v.  a.    (183). 

To  change  to  stone- 
To  PeTRIFY,  p^'tri-fi.  V.  n.   To  be- 
come stone. 

Petrol,  p^^trol.  ^    s      A 

Petrolium,  p^-tr6'li-to.    J 
liquid  bitumen,  blacky  floating  on.  the 
water  of  springs. 

Petronel,  p^'ti>6-ndl.  s.  A  pistol, 
a  small  gun  used  by  a  horseman. 

Petticoat,  p^t'td-k6te,  s.  The  low- 
er part  61'  a  woman's  dress. 

Pettifogger,  p^t'ti-ftg-gdr.  s.  A 
petty  small-rate  lawyer. 

Pettiness,  p^t6-nis.  s.  Smallness, 
littleness,  inconsiderableness,  unimport- 
ance. 

PpTTisH,  p^'tish.a.  Fretful,  peevish. 

Pettishkess,  p^t'tlsh-n^s.  s.  Fret- 
fulnCss,  peevishness. 

Pettitoes,  pet'td-toze.  s.  The  fe^ 
of  a  sucking  pig;  feet,  in  contempt 

Petto,  p^t't6.  ad.  In  Petto.  Italian. 
The  breast;  figurative  of  privacy. 

Petty,  p£t't£.  a.  Small,  inconuder- 
able,  little. 

Pettycoy,  p^t't^-k6^.  8.    An  herb. 

Petulance,  p^t'tshiLi-l^nse. 

Petu  l  a  nc  y,  pet'tfthii-l4n-s6. 
Saucincss/pceviiihness,  wantonness. 

Petulant,  p^t'tshWilnt.  a.  (460, 
Saucy,  perverse,  wanton. 

Petulantly,  p^t'tshu-l4nMi.  ad 
With  petulance,  with  saucj  pertness. 

Pew,  p(i.  s.  A  seat  enclosed  in  a 
ch\irch. 

Pewet,  p^'wlt.  s.  (99).  A  water 
fowl;  the  lapwing. 

Pewter,  pA't^r.  s.  (98).  A  com- 
pound of  metals,  an  artificial  metal;  the 
plates  and'dishes  in  a  house. 

Pbwterer,  pd'tAr-iir.  s.  A  smith 
who  works  in  pewter. 

Pii.£NOM£NON,  fe-n6m^^-n6n.  s.  This 
has  sometimes  Phsenomena  in  the  plural. 
An  appearance  in  the  works  of  nature. 

Phalanx,  f&'l^nks,  or  fM'lAnks.  s. 
A  troop  of  men  closely  embodied. 


(Xj*  The  second  manner  of  pronocincingtlus 
word  is  more  general :  but  the  first  >is 
more  analogical.  If,  when  we  pronounce 
a  Latin  or  Greek  word  of  two  syllables, 
having  a  single  oonsonant  between  two 
vowe£,  we  always  iBake  the  furat  vowel 
long;  it  is  very  natural,  wlien  such  a  wdrd 
is  tr^splanted  whole  into  our  own  lan- 
guage, to  pronounce  it  in  the  same  man- 
ner. That  the  quantity  of  the  original 
has  very  little  to  do  in  this  case,  may  be 
seen  under  the  word  Dm  am  a  (544);  and 
yet  iiothhig  but  an  absurd  regard  to  this 
could  have  influenced  the  generaliCy  of 
speakers  to  pronounce  this  word  with  the 
first  vowel  short,  contrary  to  the  old  ge- 
nuine analogy  of  our  own  language,  as 
Dr.  Walljs  calls  it,  and  contnry  to  the 
manner  in  which  we  pronounce  the  word 
in  the  original ;  for  though  locals  feewfia-, 
and  Idifour^  have  the  first  vmvel  short  in 
the  Latin  locality  fawr,  and  iabor,  we 
pronounce  them  both  in  Latin  and  £ngliah 
according  to  our  o«ii  analogy,  with  the 
o  and  a  long  and  open.  The  same  mxy 
be  observed  of  words  firom  the  Greek. 
In  the  word  in  question,  therefore,  the 
'  autliority  of  Mr.  Sheridan,  Mr.  Scott,  and 
Dr.  Ash,  who  make^e  first  vowel  hn^, 
ought  to  outweigh  that  of  Dr.  KenricK, 
Mr.  Perry,  Entick,  and  BuchftDan,  who 
make  it  short. 

Phantasm,  fan^tdzm.        \ 

Phantasma,  fin-tiz'mL  3 

and  airy  appearance,  something  appear- 
ing only  to  imagination . 

Ph  ant  AST!  CA  L,  fin-tfts't£-kftl.        ? 

Phantastick,  fdn-tas'tik-  (509).  J 
See  Fantastical. 

Phantom,  fAn't&m.  fi.  (166),  A 
spccti^,  an  apparition ;  a  fancied  vision. 

PHARISAICAL;  flLr-T4-si'6-k4L  a. 
Ritual,  externally  religious,  from  the 
sect  of  the  Pharisees,  whose  religion 
consisted  lumost  whoUy  in  celtomonies. 

Pharmaceutical,  fir-ni4-«6ti- 

ka.  (509). 
Pharmaceutic K,  f^r-m&rw'tlk. 

a.     Relating  to  t1^  knowledge  or  art  of 

pharmacy,  or  preparation  of  medicines. 
Pharmacologist,  fiLr-njkd-kollo-jlst. 

s.  (518).     A  writer  upon  drugs. 
Pharmacology,  ftr-ma-k^rio-}*-   s. 

The  knowledge  of  drugs  and  medicines 
Pharmacopoeia,  f&r-m&-k6-pd'ya.  s. 

A  dispensatory,  a  book  containing  rules 

for  ttie  composition  of  medicines. 
Ph  ARM  ACOPOLIST,  far-ma-k6p'po-Iial. 

B.  An  apothecary,  one  who  seUsmcdicinc*^ 
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--Ja6,  m6ve>  n'dr,  ii6t;— -tibe,  tAb, 

Pharvact)  f&r'm^-sd.  s.  The  art  or 
practice  of  preparing^  medicines,  the 
trade  of  an  apothecary. 

Pharos,  fA'r6s.  s.  (544).  A  light- 
house, a  watch-tower- 

PhaRyngotomy,  f^-rln-g6t't6-m^.  s. 
The  act  of  making-  an  incision  into  the 
windpipe,  used  when  some  tumoor  in  tlie 
throat  hinders  respiration. 

Pharynx,  fe'rbks.  s.  Sec  Phajlanx. 

The  upper  part  of  the  |>^llet,  below  the 

larynx. 
Phasis,  fil'sh.  s.  In  the  plural  Phases. 

Appearance  exhibited  by  any  body,  as 

the  changes  of  the  moon. 

Pheasant,  fSz'zint.  s.  A  kind  of  wild 

cock;  a  beautiful  large  bird  of  game. 
To  Phesse,  fftze.  v.  a.    To  comb,  to 

fleece,  to  carry.  Obsolete. 
Phenix,  fe'niks.   s.    The  bird  which 

is  supposed  to  exist  single,  and  to  rise 

again  from  its  own  ashes. 

Phenomenon,  fd-n6m'm^-n6n.  s.  Ap- 
pearance, visible  quality;  any  thing, that 
strikes  by  a  new  appearance. 

Phial,  fi'41,  g^  A  small  bottle, 

Phllanthropy,  fil4n'Mr6-p^.  s. 
(131).  Lpve  of  mankind,  good  nature. 

Philippick,  ni-llp'pik..8.  Any  invec- 
tive declamation.  . 

Philologer,  ft-l6ri6-jfir.  s.  (131). 
One  whose  chief  study  is  language,  a 
grammarian,  a  critick. 

Philological,  fll-6-16d'j^-k4il.  a.  Cri- 
tical, grammatical. 
Philologist,  f<fe-f&n6-jist..  s.  (131). 

A  critick,  a  grrammarian. 
Philoloi^y,  f^-161'l6-j*.  s.  (lai)  (518). 

Criticism,  grammatical  learning. 
Philomel,  fin6-m^l.  >       «, 

Philomela,  fil.l6-m^U      5^'  ^^^ 

nightingale^: 
PuiLOMOT,  fil'd-m^t.  a.  Coloured  like 

a  dead  leaf. 
Philosopher,  f(6-Ws's6-fiir.  s.  (131). 
A  man  deep  in  knowledge,  either  moral 
or  natural. 
Philosopher's  stone,  f^-16s's6-far2- 
st6ne'.  s.  A  stone  dreamed  of  by  al- 
chymists,  which  by  its  touch  converts 
base  metals  into  gold- 
Philosophi  ck,        fil-16-26rf  ik. ') 


(425)  (509>  L  a. 

Philosophxcal,  ni-W-26Pf(^-klil.  J 


bUl;— 6il;— p&imd; — /Am,  this. 
Belonging  to  phUosonhy,  suitable  4o  a 
philosopher;  skUful  m  pliilosophy;  fru- 
gal,  abstemious. 
Philosophically,  fll-l6-26f'f*-kdl-d. 
ad.  In  a  philosophical  manner,  rational- 
ly,  wisely. 
OC?  Mr.  Sheridan  8eem>  very  property  to 
have  m.vked  the*in  this  and  thetwoprei^ 
cedmg  words  as  pronounced  like  z.  For 
the  reasons,  see  Principles,  No.  425, 435 
To  Philosophize,  f(ft-16s's6-flze.  v.  a. 
To  play  the  philosopher,  to  reason  like  a 
philosopher.  , 

Philosophy,  fd-Ws'sA-ft.  s.  Know- 
ledge natural  or  moral;  hypothesis  or 
system  upon  which  natural  effects  are  ex- 
plamed;  receiving,  arpimentation  J  th© 
course  of  sciences  read  in  the  schools 

Philter,  fil'tilr.  s.  (98).  Somethinir 
to  cause  love.  ^ 

C:?*  This  word  ought  rather  to  be  writteft 
P/ultre.   See  Principles,  No.  416. 

To  Philter,  fil'tiir.  v.  a.  To  charm 
to  love. 

Phiz,  fiz.  s.  The  face.  A  low  woit!. 

Phlebotomist,  fle-b6t'tA-ml8t.  s.  One 
that  opens  a  vein,  a  blood-letter. 

To  Phlebotomise,  fl^-bdt'tA-mlze 
V.  a.  To  let  blood. 

Phlebotomy,  fl^-b6t't6-mi.  s.  Blood- 
letting, the  art  or  practice  of  opening  a 
vem  for  medical  intentions. 

Phlegm,  fldm.  s.  (389).  The  wateiv 
humour  of  the  body;  the  tough  viscid 
matter  discharged  by  coughing;  water. 

Phlegmagogues,  fllg'mi-g6g2.  s. 
(389).  A  purge  of  the  milder  sort,  sup- 
posed to  evacuate  phK  gm  and  leave  the 
other    humours.— See    Pathognomo- 

NICK. 

Phlegmatick,  fl5g'md-tlk.  a.  (510). 
Abounding  in  phlegm;  generating 
phlegm;  watei^;  dull,  cold,  frigid. 

Phlegmon,  fl*g'm6n.  s.  (166).  An  in- 
fiammalion,  w  burning  tumour. 

PHLEGM0N0US,fl^g^in6^Ilis.  a.  Inflam- 
matory, burning. 

Phleme,  florae,  s.  Aa  instrument 
which  is  placed  on  the.  vein  and  driven 
into  it  with  a  blow. 

Phlogistic,  fl6-jis'tlk.  a.  Harinff 
phlogiston.  . 

Phlogiston,  fl6.jls't6n,  or  flA-gis' 
t6n.  s.  (560).  A  chemical  liquoi- 
extremely  indammable;  the  inflammable 
pan  of  any  body. 

03-  Professors  of  every  art  think  they  add 
to  its  dignity,  not  only  by  deriving  thfc 
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tcrins  of  it  from  the  Greek,  but  by  pro- 
nouncing these  terms  contrary  to  the 
analog)'  of  our  own  language.  For  this 
reason  our  pronunciation  becomes  full  of 
anomalies,  and  the  ptDfcsgors  of  an  art 
speak  one  language,  and  the  rest  of  the 
world  anotlier.  Those,  tlierefore,  who  are 
not  chemists,  ought,  in  my  opinion,  to  en- 
ter their  protest  -against  tli?  irregular, 
souncl  of  th^  fr  in  this  and  similar  words. 
Pronouncing  the^  soft,  would  only  hurt 
the  pride  of  the  professor ;  but  pronounc- 
ing it  hard,  would  hurt  the  genius  of  the 
language.' — Sec  Hetehocencous. 

Phosphor,  f6»'filr.(  166).    > 
PuospHORUfi,  f6s'f6-rds.       3 
mottling  star;    a    chymical    substance 
which  exposed  to  the  air  takes  lire. 

Phrase,  frdze.  s.  An  idiom,  a  mode 
of  speech  peculiar  to  a  language;  an  ex- 
pression, a  ntode  of  speech. 

To  Phrase,  frdze.  v.  a.  To  style,  to 
call,  to  term. 

Phraseology,  fri-zi-pl16-j^.  s.  (5 1 8). 
Style,  diction;  a  phrase  book. 

Phrenetic K,  fre-nfit'ik.  a.  Mad,  in- 
flamed in  the  brain,  frantick. 

OC?  This  word,  as  well  as  Frem'tis,  is  pro- 
nounced by  Mi:i  Sheridan  with  the  ac- 
cent on  the  first  syllable;  in  which,  tliough 
he  is  contraxy  to  analogy,  he  is  consist- 
ent But  Dr.  Johnson,  Dr.  Kenrick,  and 
Mr.  Barclay,  pronounce  FrencHck  with 
the  accent  on  the  first  syllable,  and  Pkre- 
nitia  with  the  accent  on  the  second.  That 
the  penultimate  accent  is  the  true  pro- 
nunciation in  both  can  scarcely  be  doubt* 
ed,  if  we  consult  analogy  (509);  and  that 
it  is  most  in  use,  may  appear  from  the  ad- 
ditional suffrages  of  Dr.  Ash,  Mr.  Nares, 
Mr.  Scott,  Mr.  Petry,  W.  Johnston,  En- 
tick,  Bailey,  and  Penning. 

Phrekitis,  fr^-ni'tis.  s.  (503).  Mad- 
ness; inflammation  of  the  brain. 

Phrenst,  fr^n'z^.  s.  Madness,  fran- 
tickness. 

Phthisic  al,  tlz'z^-kal.  a.  (4 1 3).  Wast- 
ing. 

Phthisic  K,  tlz'zik.  s.  (413).  A  con- 
sumption. 

Phthisis,  r/u'sis.s.  (544).  A  consump- 
tion. 

Phylactery,  fc-lak't6r-^.  s.  A  band- 
age on  which  was  inscribed  some  memo- 
rable sentence. 

Physical,  flz'z^-kal.  a.  Relating  to 
nature  or  to  natural  philosophy,  not  mo- 
ral; pertaining  to  the  science  of  healing; 


>^' 


fit ; — ^mc,  m^t  ;-r-jpIne,  plh ;—    . 

medicinal,  helpful  to  health;  resembling 
physick. 

Physically,  flz'zd-kal-1^,  ad.  Ac- 
cording to  nature,  bgr  natural  operatioi^ 
not  mdrallf. 

Physician,' f(&-zlsh'dn.  s.  One  who 
professes  the  art  of  healing. 

Physick,  fiz'zik.  s.  The  science  of 
healitig:  medicines,  remedies;  in  common 
phrase,  a  purge. 

To  Physick,  flz'zik.  v*  a<  To  parge^ 
to  treat  with  physick,  to  cure. 

Physicotheology,  nz-zi-k6-/i»^-^r 
l6-j^.  s.  Divinity  enforced  or  illus- 
trated by  natural  philosophy. 

Physiognomer,      rizh-i-6g'n6-'^ 
mCir,  or  fiz-^-6g'n6-inAi\ 

Physiognomist,     flzh-^-6g'n6- 
mist.  (518). 
One  who  judges  of  the  temper  or  future 
fortune  by  tlie  features  of  the  face 

(C/*  For  the  propriety  of  pronouncing  the  * 
in  these  words  like  zh,  we  need  only  ap- 
peal to  analogy.  S  before  a  diphthong  be- 
ginninji^  with  I,  and  having  the  accent 
before  it,  either  primary  or  secondary-, 
always  goes  into  eA,as  may  be  seen.  Prin- 
ciples, Na  451.  The  flecomlaiy  accent 
on  the  first  syllable  of  these  words  gives 
a  feebleness  to  the  second,  which  occa- 
sions the  aspiration  of  «  as  much  as  in 
evafioHt  adhcHon,  &c.  where  tlie  s  is  pre- 
ceded by  the  primary  accent  It  must, 
however^  be  acknowledged,  tliat  this  is 
far  from  being  the  most  general  pronun- 
ciation.—See  EcCLESIASTIClC. 

Physiognomy,  fizh-^-Ag^nA-m^.  s. 
The  art  of  discovering  the  temper  and 
foreknowing  tlie  fo^f^une  by  the  features 
of  the  faoe;  the  face,  the  cast  of  the  lo<^. 

03*  There  is  a  prevailing  mispronunciation 
of  this  liordy  by  leaving  out  the  ^,  as  if 
the  word  were  French.  If  this  arises 
ftom  ignorance  of  the  common  rules  of 
spelling,  it  may  be  observed,  that  g  is  al- 
ways pronounced  before  n  when  it  is  not 
in  the  same  syllable;  as  sig-nt/y,  intUg^i- 
tjt  &c.;  but  if  affectation  be  the  cause  of 
this  errour.  Dr.  Young's  Lone  of  Fame 
will  be  the  best  eure  for  it—See  Pa.* 

THOGNOMO:«ICK. 

Physiologic  AL,f izh-^-6-16d'jd-k31.  a. 

Relating  to  the  doctrine  of  the  natural 

f^onstitution  of  things. 
Physiologist,  flzh-^KlA-jist  s.    A 

writer  of  natural  philosophy. 
Physiology,  nzh-^-&riA-j<i.  s,  (518). 

The  doctrine  of  the  constitution  of  the 

works  of  nature. 
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«--4i&y  in6ve,  nAr,  n&t;««-t&be)  tAb, 

PmrTivoHOus,  fl-tlv'vd-rfis*^  a.  (5 18). 
That  c*ts  g^ass  or  any  vetcetable. 

Phytographt,  fl-tdg'gii'f(fe.  S.(518). 
A  description  of  plants. 

Phvtology,  fU6n6-j*.  s.(518).  The 
doctrine  of  plants,  botanical  discourse. 

PlACULAR,  pUkltWar.   (116).    > 

PiACULous,  pl-ak'kii-liis.  J     ' 

Expiatory,  having  the  power  to  atone; 
mich  as  requires  expiation;  criminal, 
atrociously  bad 

PiA  MATER,  pi-d-m4'tftr.  s.  (98).  A 
thin  and  delicate  membrane,  which  lies 
under  the  dura  mater,  and  covers  imme- 
diately the  substance  of  the  brain. 

PiANET,  pl'i-n^.  8.  A  bird,  the 
lesser  wood-pecker;  the  magfpie. 

Piaster,  pi4s'tAr.  s.  (132),  An 
Italian  coin,  about  five  shillings  sterling 
in  value.  « 

Piazza,  p£4z'zL  s.  (132).  A  walk 
undet«  a  roof  supported  by  pillars. 

Pica,  pVkk.  s.  Among  printers,  a 
particular  size  of  their  types  or  letter. 

Picaroon,  pUsL-k4-^6^n^  s.  A  robber, 
a  plunderer. 

To  Pick,  plk.  v.  a.  To  cull,  to 
choose;  to  take  up,  to  gather;  toaeparate 
from  any  thing  useless  or  noxious,  by 
gleaning  out  either  part ;  to  clean  by 
ll^therin^  off  gradually  an;jr  thing  adher- 
ing; lo  pierce,  to  strike  with  a  sharp  in- 
strument; to  strike  with  bill  or  beak,  io 
peck;  to  mb;  to  open  a  lock  by  a  pointed 
instrument:  To  pick  a  hole  in  one's  coat, 
a  proverbial  expression  for  one  fin^g 
fauh  with  another. 

To  Pick,  plk.  ▼.  p.  To  cat  slowly 
and  by  small  morsels  ;  to  do  any  thing 
nicely  and  leisurely. 

Pick,  plk.   s.    A  sharp-pointed  iron 

tool. 
Pi c  K  A F A  c  K,  plk'd-pdk .  ad.  In  manner 

of  a  pack  upon  the  back.  A  vulgarphrase. 
Pickaxe,    plk'Aks.    s.     An  axe  not 

made  to  cat  but  pierce,  an  axe  with  a 

sharp  point 

PtcKBACK,  plk1>dk.  a.    On  the  back. 

Picked,  plk-k^.  a.    (366).     Sharp, 

smart. 
ToPicKEER,  plk-W*/.  V.  a.    Topi- 

rate,  to  pillage,  to  rob;  to  make  a  flying 

skirmish. 
Picker,  pik^Ar.  s.    (98).    One  who 

picks  or  culls;  a  pickaxe,  an  instrument 

to  pick  with. 

*  li 
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Pickerel,  plk'kfir-il.  s.  (^9).  A  small 
pike. 

Pickerel-weeb,  plk'kftr«41-w^.  Si 
A  water  plant  from  which  pikes  arefabled 
to  be  generated. 

Pickle,  plkld.  s.  (4Q5).  Any  kind 
of  salt  liquor,  in  which  flesh  or  other  sub- 
stance is  preserved;  thing  kept  in  pickl«; 
oondition,  state. 

To  Pickle,  pik'kl.  v,  a.  To  pre- 
serve in  pickle;  to  season  or  imbue  highly 
with  any  thing  bad,  as  a  pickled  rogue* 
A  low  phrase. 

PiCKLEHERaiNO,plk-kl-hi£r'riiig.s.  A 
jack-pudding,  a  merry-andrew,  a  buflfbon. 

Pi  c  KLO  c  K,  plklftk .  s .  An  instrument 
by  which  locks  are  opened t  the  person 
who  picks  locks. 

Pickpocket,  plk'p6k.it.   7      a  thief 
PiCKPURSE,  plk'pArse.      S 

who  steals  by  putting  his  hand  privately 

into  the  pocket  or  purse. 

PiCKTooTH,  plk'tMM.  s.  An  ihstru- 
ment  by  which  the  teeth  are  cleaned. 

PiCKTHANK,  pikVMnk.    s.    An  dffi-  ' 
cious  fellowi  who  does  what  he  is  not 
desired. 

PicT,plkt.  s.    A  painted  person. 

Pictorial,  plk-tA'ri«&l.  a.  Produced 
by  a  painter. 

Picture,  pik'tshilre.  8.  (461).  Are- 
semblance  of  persons  or  things  in  colours; 
the  science  of  painting ;  the  works  of 
painters;  any  resemblance  or  representa- 
tion. 

To  Picture,  pIk'tshAre.  v.  a.  To 
)>aint,  to  represent  by  painting}  to  repre- 
sent. • 

Pictures<^ue,  plk^sh^-r^sk'*  a.  Ex- 
pressed happilv  as  in  a  picture. 

To  Piddle,  pld'dl.  v.  n.  (405).  To 
pick  at  table,  to  feed  squeamislily  and 
without  appetite  ;  to  trifle,  to  attend  to 
small  parts  rather  than  to  the  main. 

PiDDLER,  pld'dl-Ar.  s.  (98).  One  that 
eats  squeamishly  and  without  appetite. 

Pie,  pi.  s.  Any  crust  baked  with 
something  init;  a  magpie,  a  particoloui*ed 
bird;  the  old  popish  service  book,  so  cal.* 
led  from  the  mbrick. 

Piebald,  pi1>ild.  s.  Of  various  co- 
lours; diversified  in  colour. 

Piece,  pe^se.  s.  A  patch;  a  frag* 
ment;  a  part;  a  picture;  a  composition, 
performance;  a  singh*  great  gun;  a  hand 
gun;  a  coin,  a  single  piece  cf  money ;  in 
ridiciikand  contempt,  as  A  pi^ce  of  alaw- 
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ICr  (559).— Fite,  fir,  fill, 

yer;  A-piece,  to  ekch ;  Of  a  piece  vrith, 
like,  of  t])e  same  sort^  united,  the  same 
with  the  rcit. 
To  Piece,  p^^se.  v.  a.  To  enlarge 
by  the  addition  of  a  piece ;  to  join,  to 
imite;  To  piece  out,  to  increase  %  addi- 
tion. 
To  Piece,  p^^se.  v.  n.     To  join,  to 

coalesce,  to  be  compacted. 
PiECER,p^^s'iir.  s.    (98).     One  that 

pieces.  - 
Fi£C]i^i.£S8,    p^^s'lds.     a.        Whole, 

compact,  not  made  of  separate  pieces. 
Piecemeal,  p^^s'm^le.  ad.  In  pieces, 

in  fragments. 
PxECEMEAi.,  p^^'mi&le.    «.    Single, 
.  separn^e,  divided. 
Pied,  pide.  a.    (283).      Variegated, 

particoloured. 
PiEDNEss,  pide'n^.  s.     Variegation, 

diversity  of  colour. 
PiELED,  pird.  a.   Bald.     Obsolete. 
PiEi'OWDBii  Couit,  pi'p6fi-diir.  s. 
(Xj'  This  word  is  derived  from  the  Frenclj 
pi^  a  foot,  SLtidpoudr^,  dusty;  q.  d.  Dusty- 
.  foot   Court — •*  A  Court  held  in  fairs, 
**  particularly  at   Bartholomew  Fair  in 
'*  West  Smithfield,  London,  to  do  justice 
**  to  buyers  and  sellers,   and  to  redress 
•*  disorders  committed  in  them."— Such 
was  the  old  derivation  of  this  word ; 
but  the  late   Daines   Barrington,    and 
Blackstone  afler  him,  derive  it  with  much 
more  probability  from  Pied  PuldreauXi  a 
petldler.— Jtfa*o«'*  Supplement  to  yohn- 
ion^s  Dictionary, 

Pier,  p^^r.  s.  (275).    The  columns 

.  on  which  the  arch  of  a  brid^  is  raised. 

To  Pierce,  p^^rse,  or  p^i'se.   v.  n. 

To  penetrate,  to  enter,  to  force;  to  touch 

the  passions^  to  affect 
(D*  What  has  been  observed  of  tlie  word 

Fierce  is  perfectly  applicable  to  this  word 

and  its  compounds.         \ 
To  PisRCE,  p^^rse,  or  p^rse.    v.  a. 

To  make  way  by  force;  to  ^trike,    to 

move,  to  affect ;  to  enter,  to  drive ;  to 

affect  severely. 
Piercer,  p^^rs'iir,  or  pdrs'dr.  s.    An 

instrument  that  bores  or  penetrates;  the 

part  wit^  which  insects  perforate  bodies; 

one  who  perforates. 

PiERciKGLY,pWr'sing-16,  or  pirs'lng- 
Id.  ad.  (410).    Sharply.. 

PiERciKGNEss,  pd^r'slng-n&i,  orpdrs' 
ing-n^s.  s.  (275).  Power  of  piercing. 

P]^ETY,  pi'd-tfe.  s.  Discharge  of  duty 
4o  God;  doty  to  parents  or  those  in  supe- 
rior relation. 
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Pio,  pig.  s.  A  young  sow  or  boar; 
an  oblong  mass  of  lead  or  unferged  iron. 

To  Pio,  pig*  V.  n.  To  farrow,  to 
bring"  pigs* 

Pigeon,  pid'jln;.  s.  (259).  A  fowl 
well  known. 

PiGEONFooT,pld'jln-fvit.  s.  An  herb. 

PxoEONLivERED)  pld'jhi-UT-Clr'd.  a. 
Mild,  sof^,  gentle,  timid. 

PiGGiN,  pig'ghi.  s.  (382): .  A  small 
vessel. 

PiGHT,  pite.  Old.  pret.  and  part.  pass, 
of  Pitch .  Pitch  cd,  placed,  fixed»  deter, 
rained.     Obsolete. 

Pigment,  pig'mint.  s.  Paint,  colour 
to  be  laid  on  any  body. 

Pigmy,  plg'm^.  s.^  A  small  nation, 
fabled  to  be  devoured  by  the  cranes. 

Pignoration,  p1g-n6-ri'shfin.  s.  The 
act  of  pled}^in)2^. 

Pignut,  pig'nSt.  s.    An  e&rth  nut. 

PiGSNEY,  pigz^.  s.  A  word  of  en- 
dearment to  a  prl.    Obsolete. 

Pike,  pike.  $.  A  large  fish  of  prey; 
a  long  lance  used  by  the  foot  soldiers  to 
keep  off  the  horse,  to  which  bayonets 
have  succeeded ;  a  fork  used  in  hus- 
bandry; among  Tnmersy  two  iron  springs 
between  which  any  thing  to  be  turned  is 
fastened. 

PlKED,  plkltM.  a.  (366).  Sharps  acu- 
minated, ending-  in  a  point 

PiKEMAN,  plke'nian.  s.  (88).  A  sol- 
dier armed  with  a  pike. 

Pikestaff,  pike'stif.  s.  The  wood- 
en frame  of  a  pike. 
Pilaster,  pS-l4s'tir,  s.  (132).  A 
sou  are  column  sometimes  insulated,  but 
ottener  set  u-ith  in  a  wall ^  and  only  showing 
a  fourth  or  fifth  partof  fts  thickness. 

PiLCHEU,  plltsh'Ar.  s.  (98),  A  furred 
gown  or  ca^e,  any  thing  lined  with  fur. 
obsolete;  a  fish  like  a  heiiing. 

Pile,  pile.  s.  A  strong  piece  of 
wood  driven  into  the  ^ound  to  make 
firm  a  foundation;  a  heap,  an  accumula- 
tion ;  ^ny  thing  heaped  togr^tber  to  be 
burned;  an  edifice,  a  building;  a  hair; 
hairy  surface,  nap;  one  side  of  a  coin, 
the  reverse  of  cross;  in  the  plural,  Piles* 
the  hxmorrhoids. 

To  Pile,  pile.  v.  a.  To  heap,  to  lay 
one  thing  on  another;  to  fill  witli  some- 
thing  heaped. 

Pileateo,  pil'c-d-tM.  a.  (507).  In 
the  form  of  a  cover  or  hat. 

PiLER,  pile'iir.  s.  (98).  He  who  ac- 
cum^ates  or  heaps  up. 
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To.Pii.FBR,  pil'fiir.  v.a.  To  steal,  to 

gain  by  petty  robbery. 
To  Pilfer,  piFfdr.  v.  a.  (98).      To 

practise  pfctty  theft. 
Pilferer,  pH'f&r-^.   s.     One  who 

steals  petty  thingii. 
PiLFEHiNGLy,pll'liir4ng-W.ad.  With 
.  petty  larceny,  Wcbingiy. 
Pilfer Y,  plFf&r^.  s.    Petty  theft. 

^Pilgrim,  pil'grim,  s.  A  traveller, 
a  wanderer,  particularly  one  who  travels 
on  a  religious  account. 

To  Pilgrim,  piKgrim.  v.  n.  To 
wander,  to  ramble. 

Pilgrimage,  pll'grlm-idje.  s.  (90). 
A  long  journey,  travel,  more  usually  a 
journey  on  account  of  devotion.  . 

Pill,  |>il.  s.  Medicine  made  into  a 
small  bailor  mass. 

To  Pill,  pil.  v.  a.  To  rob,  to  plun- 
der. 

To  Pill,  pU.  v.  a.  For  Peel,  to  strip 
off  the  bark. 

To  Pill,  pU.  v.  n.  To  come  off  in 
flakes  or  scoriae. 

55*  This  word,  says  Dr.  Johnson,  should 
•  be  written  peel.  To  strip  off  the  bark  or 
lind  of  any  thing  is  universally  so  pro- 
nounced ;  but  when  it  is  written  /»'//,  it  is 
impossible  to  pronounce  it  peel,  as  Mr. 
Sheridan  has  done,  without  making  the 
eye  condradict  the  ear  too  palpably.  I 
ara  of  opinion  that  the  pronunciation 
ought  to  conform  to  the  orthography.— 
See  BovTL. 

Pillage,  pU'lidje.  s.  (90).  Plunder, 
something  got  by  plundering  or  pilling; 
the  act  of  plundering. 

To  Pillage,  pU'Udje.  v.  a.  To  plun- 
der, to  spoil. 

Pillager,  pil'lWje-Ar.  s.  (98).  A 
plundei'er,  a  spoiler. 

Pillar,  pil'Mr.  s.  (88).  A  column; 
a  supporter,  a  maintainer. 

Pillared,  pil'lfir'd.  s.  (359).  Sup- 
ported by  columns,  having  the  form  of  a 
column. 

Pillion,  pll'yAn.  s.  (113).  A  soft 
saddle  set  behind  a  horseman  for  a  wo- 
man to  sit  on;  a  pad',  a  low  saddle. 

PiLLORv,  pll'lftr-6.  s.  (557).  A  frame 
erected  on  a  piUar,  and  made  with  holes 
and  folding  boards,  through  which  the 

,  heads  and  hands  of  crirainaLs  arc  put. 

To.PiLLORY,  piriftr-^.  v.»a,'    To  pu- 
■  nish  with  th«  pillory. 
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Pillow,  pH'Jo.  s.  (327).  A  bag  of 
down  or  feathers  laid  under  the  head  to 
sleep  on. 

To  Pillow,  pill6.  v,  a.  To  rest  any 
thing  on  a  pillow. 


PiLLowBEBR,  pU16-b£re.  > 
,1 


s.     The 


Pillowcase,  pU16-kAse. 
co\-er  of  a  pillow. 

PiLOsiTY,  p^-16s's^-t^.  s.  (132).  Hairi- 
ness. 

Pilot,  pilfit.  s-  (I663.  He  whose 
office  is  to  steer  the  ship. 

To  Pilot,  pl'lflt.  v.  a.  To  steer,  to 
direct  in  the  course. 

Pilotage,  pi'iAt-tidje.  s.  (90).  Pilot's 
skill,  knowledge  of  coasts;  a  pilot's  hire. 

Pimenta,  p6-mfin'ti.  s.  A  kind  of 
spice  called  Jamaica  pepper,  allspice. 

Pimp,  pimp.  ».  One  who  provides 
gratifications  for  the  lust  of  others,  a 
procurer,  a  pander. 

To  Pimp,  pimp.  v.  n.  To  provide 
gratifications  for  the  lust  of  others,  to 
pander. 

Pimpernel,  pim-p^r'ndl.  s.   A  plant. 

Pimping,  pimp'ing.  a.  (410).    Little. 

Pimple,  plm'pl.  s.  (405).  A  small 
red  pustule. 

Pimpled,  plm^pl'd.  a.  (S59).  Having 
red  pustules,  ftiU  of  pimples. 

PiN^  pin.  s.  A  short  wire  with  a  sharp 
point  and  round  head,  used  b^  women  to 
fasten  their  ciotlies;  any  thing  inconsi- 
derable or  of  little  value;  any  tiung  driven 
to  hold  parts  together,  a' peg,  a  bolt; 
any  slender  thing  fixed  in  another  body; 
that  which  locks  the  wheel  to  the  axle; 
the  pegs  by  which  musicians  stretch  or 
relax  their  strings;  a  cylindrical  roller 
made  of  wood.^ 

To  Pin,  pin.  v.  a.  To  fiasten  witli 
pins;  to  fasten,  to  make  fast;  to  join,  to 
fix;  to  shut  upy  to  enclose,  to  confine. 

PiNCASE,  pin'kise.  s.   A  case  to  keep 

pins  in. 
Pincers,  pin'sArz.  s.   An  instrument 

by  which  nails  are  drawn,  or  any  tiung  n 

griped  which  requires  to  be  held  har4 
OCJ'This  word  is  frequently  mispronounced 

pinchers. 

To  PiJJCH,  pinsh.  v.  a.  To  squeeze 
between  the  fingers  or  with  the  teeth;  to 
hold  hard  with  an  instrument;  to  squeeze 
the  flesh  till  it  is  pained  or  livid;  to  press 
between  hard  bwlies;  to  gall,  to  fret;  to 
gripe,  to  straiten;  to  distress,  to  pain;  ttf 
press,  to  drive  to  difficulties. 
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T«  Pinch,  pl^ish.  v.  n.  (352).  To 
act  with  force  so  as  to  be  felt,  to  beat 
hard  upon,  to  be  puzzling;  to  spare,  to  be 
irugal. 

Pinch,  plnsh.  s.  A  painful  sqyeete 
with  the  fingers;  a  small  quantity  of 
snuif  contiuned  between  the  finger  aAd 
thumb;  oppression,  distress  inflicted; 
difficulty,  time  of  distress. 

PiNCHFisT,  pinshTist.  >  * 

Pinch  PENNY,  plnsh'p£n-n^.  5 
miser. 

Pincushion^  pln^kiish-da.  s.  A  small 
bag  stuifed  with  br&n  or  wool  on  which 
pins  are  stuck. — Spe  Cushion. 

PiNDusT,  pln'cKist.  s.  Small  particles 
of  metal  m.ide  by  cutting  pins. 

Pine,  pine.  s.    A  tree. 

To  Pine,  pine.  v..n.  To  languish,  to 
wear  away  with  any  kind  of  miser}-;  to 
languish  with  desire. 

To  Pine,  pine.  v.  a.  To  wear  out, 
to  make  to  languish;  to  grieve  for,  to  be- 
moan in  silence. 

Pineapple,  pine'dp-pl.  s.    A  plant. 

Pineal,  pin'nd4l.  a.  (507).  Resem- 
bling a  pine-apple.  An  epiUiet  given  by 
Des  Cartes  to  the  gland  which  he  iipa- 
gined  the  seat  of  the  soul.      ^ 

PiNFEATHEtED,  pln'ffeTHrAr'd.  a. 
(35^).  Notflcdged,havmg  the  feathers 
yet  only  beginning  to  shoot. 

Pinfold,  pin'f6ld.  s.  A  place  in 
which  beasts  are  confined. 

PiNGuin,  ping:'g;wld.  a^.  (340).  Fat, 
unctuous. 

Pinhole,  pln'h61e.  s.  A  small  hole, 
such  as  is  made  by  the  perforation  of  a 
pin. 

Pinion,  pb'ydn.  s.  (8)  (113).  The 
joint  of  the  wing  remotest  from  the  bo- 
dy; Shakespeare  seems  to  use  it  for  a 
feather  or  quill  of  the  wing;  wing;  fet- 
ters for  the  hands. 

To  Pinion,  pin'y^n.  v,  a.  To  bind 
the  wings;  to  confine  by  binding  the  el- 
bows to  the  sides;  to  shackle,  to  bind. 

Pink,  pingk.  s.  (408).  A  small  fra- 
grant flower  of  the  gilliflower  kind;  an 
eye,  commonly  a  small  eye,  as  Pink-eyed; 
any  thing  supremely  excellent;  a  colour 
used  by  painters;  a  kind  of  heavy  nar- 
row-sterned  ship;  a  fish,  the  minnow. 

To  Pink,  pingk.  v.  a.  To  work  in 
eyelet  holes,  to  pierce  in  small  holes. 

To  Pink,  plngk.  v.  n.  To  wink  with 
tlie  eyes. 

PiNMAKE^,  pln'm4k-ir.  s.    He  who 

makes  pins. 


PiNMONET^  pin'miin-11*.  a:  A  certain 
annuity  settled  on  a  wife  to  defray  her 
own  charges. — Maaon^ 

Pinnace,  pln'ds.  s.  (91).  A  boat  be- 
longing to  a  sliip  of  war.  It  seems  for- 
merly to  have  signified  rather  a  small 
sloop  or  bark  attending  a  larger  sllip. 

Pinnacle,  pin'na-kl.  s.  (40$).  A 
turret  or  elevation  above  the  rest  of  the 
building;  a  high  spiring  point. 

Pinner,  pln'nftr.  s.  (98).  The  lap- 
pet of  a  head  which  flies  loose.. 

Pint,  pint.  s.  (105).  Half  a  quart, 
in  medicine  twelve  ounces^  a  liquid  mea- 
sure.. 

PiONEEE,  pi-A-nWr'.  s.  One  whose 
business  is  to  level  the  road,  throw  up 
works,  or  sink  mines  in  military  opera- 
tions. 

PioNY,  pi'An*^.  s.  (116).  A  large 
flower. 

Pious,  pi'As.  a.  (3 1 4).  Careful  ot  the 
duties  owed  by  created  beings  to  God; 
careful  of  the  duties  of  near  relation. 

Piously,  pi'As-1^.  ad.  In  a  pious 
manner,  religiously. 

Pip,  pip.  s.  A  defluxion  with  which 
fowls  are  troubled ;  a  homy  pellicle  that 
grows  on  the  tip  of  their  tongues;  a  spot 
on  the  cards. 

To  Pip,  pip.  v.  n.  To  chirp  or  cry 
as  a  bird.    Little  used. 

Pipe,  pipe.  s.  Any  long  hollow  bo- 
dy, a  tube;  a  tube  of  clay  throi^h  which 
the  fume  of  tobacco  is  drawn  into  the 
mouth  ;  an  instrument  of  hand  musick; 
the  organs  of  voice  and  respirationy  as 
the  wind  pipe;  the  key  of  the  voice;  an 
office  of  the  exchequer;  a  liquid  mea- 
sure containing  two  hogsheads. 

To  Pipe,  pipe.  v.  n.    To  play  on  the 

pipes  to  have  a  shrill  sound. 
Piper,  pi'pAr.  s.  (98).  One  who  plays 

on  the  pipe. 
PiPETREE,  pipe'trd^.    s.     The  lilac 

tree. 
Piping,  plp^'lng.  a.   (410).    Weak, 

feeble,  sicklv;  hot,  boiling. 
Pipkin,  pipldn.  s.    A  small  earthen 

boiler. 
Pippin,  i^p'pbi.  s.    A  sharp  apple. 
Piquant,  piklclnt.  a.  (415).    Piick- 

ing,  stimulating;  shatp,  pungent,  severe. 

Piquancy,  plk'k^-s^.  s.  Sharpness, 

tartness. 
PiquANTLT,  plklUnt-U.  ad.  Sharply, 
.    tartly. 
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W-I16,  mdve,  nAr,  n6t;— tftbe,  tftb, 

PxquE,  p^dk.  s.  (415).  An  in  will,  an 
offence  taken:  petty  malevoleiice;  point, 
nicety,  punctilio. 

To  PiquB,  p^ik.  V,  a.  ( 1 12).  To  touch 
with  envy  or  viriilency>  to  put  into  fret; 
to  offenct  to  irritate;  to  value,  to  fix  re- 
putation as  on  a  point 

To  PiquEER,  plk-kWr'.    v.  a.     See 

PiCKEER. 

PiqusERER,  plk-kidr'dr.  s.  A  robber, 

a  plunderer. 
PiquET,  pi-kit',  s.  (415).  A  game  at 

cards. 
Piracy,  pi'riUsi.    8. — See  Privacy. 

The  act  or  practice  of  robbing  on  the  sea. 
Pirate,  pi'HLt.  s.  (9\),  A  sea-robber; 

any  robber,  particmarly  a  bookseller  who 

seizes  the  copies  of  other  men. 

To  Pirate,  piVit.  v.  n.  To  rob  by 
sea. 

To  Pirate,  pl'rit.  v.  a.  To  take  by 
robbery. 

Piratical,  pi-rdt'ti4tdl.  a.  (132). 
Predatory,  robbing,  consisting  in  rob- 
bery. 

PiscATioN,  pls-kd'sh&n.  s.  The  act 
or  practice  of  fisrung. 

Piscatory,  pls'ki-tAr-ri.  a.  (512). 
•Relating to  fishes. 

(f^  For  the  o,  seeDoMssTicK. 

Pisces,  pls'sis.  s.  The  twelfth  sign  in 
the  Zodiack,  figured  by  two  fishes.. 

Piscivorous,  pis-slvVA-rAs.  a.  (518). 
Fisheatlng,  living  on  fish. 

PisH,  pish,  interject.  A  contemptuous 
exclamation. 

To  PisH,  pish.  V.  n.  To  express  con- 
tempt. 

Pismire,  plz'mire.  s.  (434).  An  ant; 
an  enamet. 

To  Piss,  pis.  v.  n.  To  make  water. 

Piss,  pis.  s.  Urine,  animal  water. 

PissABED,  plz'd-b<§d.  s.  A  yellow 
flower  growing  in  the  grass, 

PissBURNT,  pis'bdmt.  a.  Stained  with 
urine;,  having  a  colour  as  though  stained 
with  urine. 

Pistachio,  pls-ti'shA.  s.  The  Pista- 
chio is  a  dry  firuit  of  oblong  figure;  Pis- 
tich  nut 

Pistillation,  pls-tli-li'shdn.  s.  The 
act  of  pounding  in  a  mortar. 

Pistol,  pis'tfil.  s.  (166).  A  small 
handgun. 

To  Pistol,  pis'tif\l.  V.  a.  To  shoot  wkh 

/    a  pistol. 


b^ill  ;-^l! ; — p&And ;— ^Am,  THid. 

Pistole,  pis-tile',  s.  A  coin  of  tnany 

countries  and  many  degrees  of  value. 
PiSTOLET,  pls-t6-ldt'.  s.  A  little  pistol. 

Piston,  pls'tt&n.  s.  (166).  The  move- 
able part  in  several  machines,  as  i  n  pump^ 
and  syringes,  whereby  the  suction  or  at- 
traction is  caused;  an  embolus. 

Pit,  pit.  s.  A  hole  in  the  ground; 
abyss,  profundity;  the  grave;  the  area  on 
which  cocks  fight;  tl^e  middle  part  of  the 
theatre ;  any  hollow  of  the  body,  as  the 
Pit  of  the  stomach,  the  armpit;  a  dint 
made  by  the  finger. 

To  Pit,  pit.  v.  a.  To  sink  in  hollows^ 

Pitapat,  plt'i-pit^s.  A  flutter,  a  pal- 
pitation; a  light  quick  step. 

Pitch,  pitsh.  s.  The  resin  of  the  pine 
extracted  by  fire  and  inspissated;  any  de- 
gree of  elevation  or  height;  state  with  re- 
spect to  lowness  or  height;  degree,  rate. 

To  Pitch,  pitsh.  v.  a.  To  fix,  to  plant; 
to  order  reg^lariy;  to  throw  headlong;  to 
cast  forward;  To  smear  with  pitch;  to 
darken. 

To  Pitch,  pltsh.  v.  n.  To  Dght,  to 
drop;,  to  fall  headlong;  to  fix  choice;  to 
fix  a  tent  or  temporary  habitation. 

Pitcher,  pltsh'Ar.  s.  (98).  An  earthen 
vessel,  a  water-pot;  an  instrument  ta 
pierce  tlie  ground  in  which  any  thing  is 
to  be  fixed. 

Pitchfork,  pltsh'f6rk.  s.  A  fork  uae4 
in  husbandry. 

PiTCHiNESs,  pltsh^^-nSs.  s.  Blackness, 
darkness. 

Pitchy,  pltsh'i.  a.  Smeared  with 
pitch ;  having  the  qualities  of  pitch ; 
bUck,  dark,  dismal. 

PiT-coAL,  plt'k6le.  s.  Fossil  coal. 

Pit-man,  plt'min.  s.  (88).  He  that  itx 
sawing  timber  works  below  in  the  pit 

Pit-saw,  plt'siw.  s.  A  large  saw 
used  by  two  men,  of  whom  one  is  in  the 
pit 

Piteous,  pltsh'^-As.  a.  (263).  Sorrow- 
ful, mournful,  exciting  pitv;  compassion- 
ate, tender;  wretched,  paltry,  pitiful. 

PiTEOusLT,  pltsh'A-iis-1*.  ad.  In  a  pite- 
ous manner. 

PiTEousNEss,  pltsh'^-As-n^s.  s.    Sor- . 
rowfulness,  tenderness. 

Pitfall,  plt'fMl.  s.  (406).  A  pit  dug 
and  covered,  into  which  a  passenger  falls  , 
uncJtpcctedly. 
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»Cr'(559)^FAte,  f&r,  f&ll,  mj— m6,  nA;— pine,  pin 


Pith,  pW.  s.  (467).  The  marrov  of 
the  plant,  the  soft  part  in  the  midst  of  the 
wood;  marrow;  stren^,  force;  ener|ry, 
coffency,  fulness  of  sentiment,  closeness 
and  vigour  of  thouj^ht  and  stjie;  weight, 
moment,principal  part;  tlie  quintessence, 
the  chief  part. 

Pithily,  pWiA^.  ad.  With  strength, 
with  cogency.  ^ 

Pithiness,  pl/A'^-n^s.  s.  Energy, 
strength.  , 

Pithless,  pi/M^s.  a.  Wanting  pith; 
wanting  energ}*,  TVanting  force. 

Pithy,  pl^A'i.  a.  Consisting  of  pith ; 
strong,  forcible,  energetick. 

Pitiable,  pit't^-a-bl.  a.  (405).    De- 


serving pity 
^  The  diphthong  «rt, 


^    .  „^  _j ^  .„,  in  this  word,  does 

not  draw  the  precedinfg  t  to  uh  as  in  pite- 
ous, and  tlie  reason  seems  to  be  the  same 
as  that  which  preserves  the  same  letter 
pure  in  Mightier,  Weightier,  &c.  that  i^ 
the  termination  able,  tliough  derived 
from  the  Latin,  is  often  used  in  compo- 
ajtion  with  pure  English  words,  like  the 
personal  and  comparative  terminations 
tr,  eth,  «tc.;  and  therefore  the  general 
rule  in  English  composition  is  adhered 
to,  which  is,  that  simples  preserve  their 
sound  and  accent,  whatever  terminations 
are  annexed  to  them. 

Pitiful,  pk't^-f(ll.  a.  Melancholy, 
moving  compassion;  tender,  compassion- 
ate; paltry,  contemptible,  despicable. 

Pitifully,  plt't^-fiW.  ad.    Moum- 
,  fully,  in  a  manner  that  moves  compas- 
sion; contemptibly,  despicably. 

PiTiFULUESS,  plt't6-f(d-nfe.  s.  Ten- 
derness, mercy,  compassion;  despicable- 
ness,  contemptibleness. 

Pitiless,  ph'tfi-l^s.  a.  Wanting  pity, 
wanting  compassion,  merciless. 

Pittance,  plt't&nae.  s.  An  allowance 
of  meat  in  a  monastery;  a  small  portion. 

Pituitary,  p^-tii'i-dl-r*.  a.  Conduct- 
ing.the  phlegm — Mtuou. 

PiTUiTE,  plt'tshWte.  s.  (155). 
Phlegm. 

PiTUiTous,  pi^u'i-tiis.  a.  (132).  Con- 
sisting of  phlegpn. 

Pity,  pk'ti.  s.  Compassion,  synipa- 
thy,  with  misery,  tenderness  for  pain  or 
uneasiness;  a  ^ound  of  Pity,  a  subject 
of  pity  or  of  grief. 

Xo  Pity,  pit't^.  v.  a.  To  compassion- 
ate misery,  to  regard  with  tenderness  on 
account  pif  unhappiness. 


s. 


To  Pity*  plft^.  y,  n.  To  be  compn- 

sionate. 
Pivot,  plvVAt.  s.  A  pin  on  which  any 

thing  turns. 
Pix,  piks.  s.    A  little  chest  or  box  in 

which  the  consecrated  Host  is  kept. 
PLAf  ABLE,  pli'W-bL  a.  (405).    Wil- 
ling or  possible  to  be  appeased. 
(Sy  Mr.  Sheridan,  Mr.  Narcs,  W.  John- 
ston, and  Buchanan,  make  the  radical  a  in 
tiiis  word,  and  its  derivatives  long^^  as  I 
have  done;  but  Dr.  Kenrick  and  Mr.  Per- 
ry make  it  short.  Mr.  Scott  marks  it  both 
ways,  but  seems  to  give  the  short  sound 
the'  preference  by  placing  it  first.   This, 
from  the  shortening  power  of  the  ahtepe- 
nultimate  accent,  it  must  be  confessed,  is 
the  most  analo^cal  (535)i  but  this  word 
and  its  compamon,  capable,  seem  immore- 
ably  fixed  on  tlic  long  soimd  ctf  the  ante- 
penultimate, though  the  o  in  tlie  same 
situation  in  docible  and  indocibie  evidently 
inclines  to  the  short  sound. — ^See  Ivca- 
PABLR,  and  Indocxl. 
Placability, -pli-ki-bU'i^i.       > 
Placablkness,  pliltlL-bl-n^s.       5 
Willingness  to  be  appeased,  posMbility 
to  be  appeased. 
Placard,  pl'^^-jM'.  J  ^    ^  ^      ^ 
Placart,  pl-ak-Art'.  J 

declaration,  a  manifesto. 
(Xj*  Bailey  places  the  accent  on  the  first 
syllable  of  placard^  and  Penning  on  the 
first  of  both  these  words:  all  our  other 
orthoepists  place  the  accent  as  1  have 
done. 
Place,  pl&se.  s.  Particular  portion  of 
space }  locality,  local  relation ;  local  ex- 
istence; space  in  general;  a  seat,  resi- 
dence, mansion;  passage  in  writing;  state 
of  being,  validity;  rank,  order  of  priority; 
•ffice,  publick  character  or  employment; 
Toom,  way;  ground,  room. 
To  Place,  plAse.  v.  a.  To  put  in  any 
place,  rank,  or  conditiooi  to  fix,  to  settle, 
to  establish. 
Placer,  pli'sAr.  s.  (98).    One  that 

places. 
Placid,  plas'sld.    a.    Gentle,  quiet; 

sol^  mild.  *-^,  „ 

Placidly,  plis'sid-U.    ad-    Mildl5^ 

gently. 
Placit,  plttslt.  s.  Decree,  dctcnnma- 

tion. 
Placket,  or  Pla^ukt,  plakldt.  s. 
(99).  A  petticoat  ^^.^^ 

Plagiarism,  pU'j&-rizm.  s.  Thett, 
literary  ad<^tion  of  the  thoughts  or 
works  of  another- 
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PtAGiARY,  pl&'j^-rt.  8.  A  theft  in 
literature^  one  who  steals  the  thoiiehts 
or  writings  of  another;  the  crime  of  lite- 
rai7  theft. 

Cj*  Mr.  Elphinaton  and  some  respectable 
speakers  pronounce  this  word  with  the 
&9\  towel  short,  as  if  written  plad-jary  ^ 
But  Mr.  SheHdan,  Mr.  Scott,  Mr.  Perry, 
Mr.  Buchanan,  Dr.  Kenrick,  W.  Jotm- 
aton,  and  Entick,  mark  it  with  the  a  longf, 
as  if  written  playjary:  and  to  know  which 
ia  the  true  pronunciation,  we  need  only 
recur  to  analogy,  which  tells  us,  that  every 
vowel,  except  /,  having-  the  accent,  and 
being  followed  hv  a  diphthong,  is  loq|pi^— 
See  Principles,  ^o.  505,  507. 

Plague,  plag.  s.  (337).  Pestilence, 
a  disease  eminently  contagious  and  de- 
structive; state  of  misery;  anything  trou- 
blesome or  vexatious. 

To  Plague,  plAg.  v.  a.  To  trouble, 
to  tease,  to  vex,  to  harass,  to  torment, 
to  afflict. 

Plaguilt,  pli'g^-16.  «I.  (560).  Vex- 
atiously,  horricUy. 

Plaguy,  pU'g^.  a.  (345).  Vexatious, 
troublesome. 

Plaice,  pl&se.  s.  (202).     A  flat  fish. 

Plaid,  pidd.  8.  (304).  A  striped  or 
varieg^ated  cloth,  an  outer  loose  rarment 
worn  much  by  the  Hig'hlanders  in  Scot- 
land. 

Plain,  plAne.  a.  (202).  Sm€)oth,  level, 
flat;  void  of  ornament,  simple  ;  artless ; 
honestly  rough,  open,  sincere;  mere, 
:bare;  evident,  clear. 

Plain*,  pMne.  ad.  Not  obscurely; 
distinctly,  articulately;  simply, with  rough 
sincerity. 

Plain,  pl&ne.  s.   Level  ground,  open, 

flat;  afield  of  battle. 
To  Plain,  pline.  v.  a.      To  Ijevel,  to 

make  even. 
To  Plain,  plune.   v.  n.     To  lament^ 

to  wail.    Kot  used. 

Plainpbalino,  pl4ne-d£^llng.  a.  Act- 
ing without  art. 

Plaindealing,  pline-dMing.  s. 
(410).    Management  void  of  art. 

Plainly,  pl^e'l^.  ad.  Levelly,  flat- 
ly; without  ornament;  without  gloss,  sin- 
cerely; in  earnest,  fairly;  evidently, 
clearly.  ''    ^ 

Fjlainnesb,  pl4ne'n^.  s.  Levelness, 
flatness;  want  of  omament,  want  of  show; 
openness,  roji^  sincerity ;  arUcssness, 
•xmpUcity. 


bull ;— ^H ;— p6i&nd ;— rAin,  this. 

Plaint,' plint.  s.  Lamentation,  cam- 
plaint,  lament;  expression  of  sorrow. 

Plaintful,  pl&Qt'f^l.  a.  Complain- 
ing, audibly  son-owful. 

Plaintiff,  pUne'tif.s.  He  that  com-^ 
mences  a  suit  in  law  against  another,  op- 
posed to  the  defendant 

0(7  This  word  was  univepsally,  till  of  late 
years,  pronounced  with  the  first  syllable 
like  plan,  as  appears  by  its  being  adopted 
by  Mr  Scot^  Mr.  Elphinston,  Mr.  Perry, 
W.  Johnston,  and  Dr.  Kenrick  {  but  a 
laudable  desire  of  reforming  the  language 
has  restored  the  diphthong  to  its  true 
sound ;  and  the  first  syllable  of  this  word 
bke  piane^  is  now  the  current  pronuncia- 
tion of  all  our  courts  of  justice.  Mr.  Sheri- 
dan and  Entick  agree  in  this  pronuncia- 
tion. 

Plaintiff,  plAne'tlf.  a.  Complain- 
ing.  A  word  not  in  use,  being  now  writ- 
ten plaintive. 

Plaintive*  pl^e'tlv.  a.  Complain- 
ing, lamenting,  expressivis  of  sorrow. 

Plain  WORK,  pl&ne'wfiik.  s.  Needle- 
work as  distinguished  from  embroideiy. 

Plait,  pUte.  s.  (202).  A  fold,  a 
double. 

To  Plait,  pl4te.  v.  a.  To  fold,  to 
double;  to  weave,  to  braid. 

(Xj'  There  is  a  corrupt  pronunciation  of 
this  word,  as  if  written  jMlWe^  which  must 
be  carefully  avoided. 

Plaiter,  pUte^iir.  8.  (98).  Onethjit 
plaits. 

Plan,  pldn.  s.  A  scheme,  a  forniy 
a  model;  a  plot  of  any  builduig,  or  ichno- 
graphy. 

To  Plan,  plan.  v.  a.  To  scheme,  to 
form  in  design. 

Plane,  pUne,  s.  A  level  sur&ce ; 
an  instrument  by  which  the  surfiice  of 
boards  is  smoothed. 

To  PLAN£,.pl4ne.  V.  a.  To  level,  to' 
smooth  from  inequalities;  to  smooth  with . 
a  plane. 

Plans-tree,  pUne'trd^.  s«  The  name 
of  a  fine  tall  tree. 

Planet,  pUn'h.  s.  (99).  One  of  the 
celestial  bodies  in  our  system,whichmove 
round  and  receive  light  from  the  sun. 

Planetary,  pl^'n^-tir-r^.  a.  Per- 
taining to  the  planets ;  produced  by  the 
planets. 

Planetical,  plan-n^t^t^-kil.  a.   Per- 
•    taining  to  planets. 

i*LANETSTRUCR|      pUnlt-Stl'ik.-         fii 

Blasted. 
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Planisphere,  pl&n'n^-sfire.  s.  A 
sphere  projected  on  a  plane. 

Plank,  plingk.  s.  (408).  A  thick 
strong-  board. 

To  Plank,  plangk.  v.  a.  To  cover  or 
lay  witli  planks. 

Planoconical,  pli-n6-k6n'n6-kal.  a. 
Level  on  one  side,  and  conical  on  tirc 
other. 

Planoconvex,  pU-n6-k6n'v5ks.  a. 
Flat  on  the  one  side,  and  convex  on  thf 
other. 

Plant,  pldnt.  s.  Any  thing  produced 
from  seed,  any  vegetable  production;  a 
sapling. 

(Cj*  There  is  a  coarse  pronunication  of  this 
word,  chiefly  among  the  vulgar,  which 
rhymes  it  with  amu  This  pronunciation 
seems  a  remnant  of  that  broad  sound 

.  which  was  probably  given  to  the  a  before 
two  consonants  in  all  words,  but  which  has 
been  gradually  wearing  away,  and  which 
is  now,  except  in  a  few  words,  become  a 
mark  of  vulgarity.— Sec  Principles,  No. 
79. 

To  Pla,nt,  pldnt  v.  a.  To  put  into  the 
ground  in  order  to  grow,  to  act,  to  gene- 
rate; to  place,  to  fix:  to  settle,  to  establish, 
as  to  pUuit  a  colony;  to  fill  or  adorn  with 
something  planted,  as  he  Planted  the  gar- 
den or  the  country;  to  direct  properly,  as 
to  Plant  a.  canhon. 

Plantage,  plan'tldje.  b.  (90).  An 
herb. 

Plantain,  pldn'tln.  s.  (202).  An 
herb;  a  tree  in  the  West  Indies,  which 
bears  an  esculent  fruit. 

Plantal,  pl&i'til.  a.  (88).  Pertaining 
to  plants. 

Plantation,  pl^-t4'shAn.  s.  The  act 
or  practice  of  planting:  the  place  plant- 
ed; a  colony;  Introduction,  establishment. 

pLANTED,pldnt'M.a.  This  word  seems 
in  Shakespeare  to  signify  Settled;  well 
grounded. 

Planter,  plant'Ar.  s.  (9^).  One  who 
sows,  sets,  or  cultivates;  one  who  culti- 
vates grounds  in  the  West-Indian  colo- 
nics. 

Plash,  pUsh.  s.  A  small  lake  of  wa- 
ter or  puddle;  branch  partly  cut  off  and 
bound  to  other  branches. 

To  Plash,  pllsh.  v.  a.  To  interweave 
bratichcs. 

Plasht,  plash'i.  a-  Watery,  filled  with 
puddles. 

Plasm,  pldzm.  s.  A  mould,  a  matrix 
in  wUich  siiy  thing  is  cast  or  formed. 


Plaster,  plis^tAr.  s.  (98;.  Substa&ce 
made  of  water  and  some  absorbent  mat- 
ter, such  as  chalk  or  Ume  well  pulverised, 
with  which  walls  are  overlaid;  a  glutin- 
ous or  adhesive  salve. 

To  Plaster,  pias't&r.  v.  a.  To  over- 

^  lay  as  with  plaster;  to  cover  with  a  medi- 
cated plaster. 

Plasterer,  plis'tAr-fir,  s.  One  whose 
trade  is  to  overlay  walls  with  pUater;  one 
who  forms  figures  in  plaster. 

Plastic K,  pl^'tlk.  a.  Having  the 
power  to  give  form. 

Plastron,  plis'tr&n.  s.  (99).  A  piece 
of  leather  stufied,  which  fencers  use 
when  they  teach  their  scholars,  in  order 
to  receive  the  pushes  made  at  them. 

To  Plat,  pl4t.  v.  a.  To  weave,  to  make 
by  texture. 

Plat,  pUt.  s.— «See  Plot.  A  small 
piece  of  ground. 

Platane,  ^plit'tib.  8.  The  plane- 
tree. 

Plate,  pl4te.  s.  A  piece  of  metal 
beat  out  into  breadth;  wronght  silver;  a 
small  shallow  vessel  of  metal  or  porce- 
lain on  which  meat  is  eaten;  tlie  prize  run 
for  by  horses. 

To  Plate,  pl&te.  v.  a.  To  cover  with 
plates;  to  arm  with  plates;  to  beat  int* 
iamins  or  plates. 

Platen,  pldt'Sn.  s.  (103).  In  printing, 
that  flat  part  of  the  press  by  which  the 
impression  is  made. 

Platform,  pl^t^fdrm.  s.  The  sketch 
of  any  thing  horizontally  delineated,  the 
Ichnography ;  a  place  laid  out  after  any- 
model;  a  level  place  before  a  foctifica- 
tion;  a  scheme,  a  plan. 

Platonic,  pl4-t<^n'ik.  a.  A  Platonic 
lover,  is  one  who  professes  great  purity 
in  love. 

Platqnist,  pl^t'6-nlst.  s.  One  who 
adops  the  sentiments  of  Plata 

Platoon,  pli-td6n'.  s.  A  small  square 
body  of  musketeers. 

C^  Corrupted  firom  Pelotat,  French.— Sec 
Encore. 

Platter,  plAt't&r.  s.  (91).  A  large 
dish,  gfenerally  of  earth. 

Plaudit,  pliw'dlt.  s.  (213).  Ap- 
plause. 

Plausibility,  plaw-zi4>U'(&-t6*  s. 
Speciousness^  supcrficid  appearance  o€ 
right. 

Plausible,  pUw'z^-bl.  a.  Such  as 
gains  approbation,  superficially  pleasing 
or  takiogt  specious^  {x>piitar. 
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PLAvaiBLBNEss,  plkw'ttAA'n^.  s. 
SpecioimieMf  show  of  right 

PlavsiblT)  pl&w'z^«bl^.  ad.  With 
fair  show,  speciously. 

Pl,AU$lVB,plkw^slv.  a.  (158)  (428). 
Applauding;  plausible.  Not  used  in  this 
last  sense. 

To  Play,  plA.  v.  n.  (220).  To 
sport,  to  frolick,  to  do  something  not  as 
a  task*  but  for  i^easure;  to  toy*  to  act 
with  levity  $  to  trifle ;  to  do  something 
fanciful;  to  practise  sarcastic  merriment; 
to  practise  illusion;  to  game;  to  contend 
at  some  game ;  to  touch  a  musical  instru- 
ment; to  operate,  to  act,  used  of  any  thing 
in  motion;  to  wanton,  to  move  irregularly; 
to  represent  a  character;  to  act  in  any 
certain  character. 

To  Play,  pl4.  v.  a.  To  put  in  ac- 
tion or  motion,  as  he  Played  his  cannon ; 
to  use  an  instrument  of  musick;  to  act  a 
mirthful  character;  to  exhibit  dramati- 
cally, to  act,  i^erform. 

Play,  pid.  s.  Action  not  imposed, 
not  work;  amusement,  sport;  a  drama,  a 
comedy  ortrag^edy,  or  any  thing  in  which 
characters  are  represented  by  dialogue 
and  action;  game,  practice  of  gaming, 
oontestat  a  game;  practice  in  any  contest; 
action,employment,  office;  manner  of  aot- 
ingi^act  of  touching  an  instrument;  In 
play,  in  jest,  not  m  earnest; .  room  for 
motion;  Uberty  of  acting,  swii^. 

Playbook,  pU^b66k.  s.  Book  of 
dramatick  compositions. 

Playday,  pU'd4.  s.  Day  exempt 
from  tasks  or  work. 

Play  DEBT,  pl&'d^.  s.  Debt  con- 
tracted by  gaming. 

Playrr,  pU'Ar.  s.  (98).  One  who 
plays;  an  idler,  a  lazy  persop;  actor  of 
dramatick  scenes;  a  mimick;  one  who 
touches  a  musical  instrument;  one  who 
acts  in  any  certain  manner,  not  in  earnest, 
but  in  play. 

Playfellow,  pli'fl&l-16.    a.      Com- 
panion in  amusement 
Playful,  pli-Kd.  a.     Sportive. 

Playgame,  pU'g&me.  a.  Play  of 
children. 

Playhovse,  pU'h6^.  8.  House 
where  dramatick  performances  atfe  re- 
presented. 

Playsome,  pU'sAm.  a.    Wanton. 

Playsomeness,     pl&'s(bn-n68.         3. 

Wantonness,  levity. 
"WhAT^nixOf  pl4VAIng«    s.    A  toy. 


b&ll;— ^l^— p66Dd;— ^Am,  tnis. 

Playwhioht,  pl&'rite.  s.  A  maker 
of  plays. 

Plea,  pW.  g.  (327).  The  act  of 
form  of  pleading;  thing  offered  or  de- 
manded in  pleading;  aUegation;  an  apo- 
logy, an  excuse. 

To  Pleach,  pl^tah*  r.  a.  (227). 
To  bend,  to  interweave .    Not  in  use. 

To  Plead,  pWde.  v.  n.  (227).  To 
argue  before  a  court  of  justice;  to  speaJb 
in  an  argumentative  or  persuasive  way  for 
or  against,  to  reason  with  another;  to  bo 
offered  as  aplea«  to  admit  or  deny  a  chaise 
of  guilt. 

To  Plead,  plMe.  r.  a.  To  defend, 
to  discuss;  to  allege  in  pleading  or  argu- 
ment; to  oflfer  as  an  eicuse. 

Pleadable,  pl^'di-bl.    a.     Capable 

to  be  alleged  in  plea. 
Pleader,  pldM(ir.     a.    (98).      Otac 

who  argues  in  a  court  of  justice,  one  who 

speaks  Tor  or  against 

Pleading,  pl^^dlng.  a*  (410).  Act 
or  form  of  pleading. 

PLBASANC£,pl^^zlnae.  s.  (^34). 
Gayety,  pleasantry.    Obsolete. 

Pleasant,  pldz^zdnt.  a.  (234). 
Delightful;  good  humoured,  cheerfhl; 
gay,  lively,  merry;  trifling,  adapted  ra- 
ther to  mirth  than  use. 

Pleasantly,  pl£z^zibit-ld.  ad.  In 
such  a  manner  as  to  give  delight;  gayly^ 
in  good  humour;  lively,  ludicrously. 

Pleasantness,  pl£z'z&nt-nte.  a. 
Delightfulness,  state  of  being  pleasants 
gayety,  cheerfulness,  merriment 

Pleasantry,  pldz'dbi-tr^.  s.  Gay- 
ety, merriment;  sprightiy,  lively  talk. 

To  Please,  plize.  v.  a.  (227). 
To  delight,  to  gratify,  to  humour;  to 
satisfy,  to  content;  to  obtain  favour  fromi 
to  be  pleased,  to  like,  a  word  of  ceremony. . 

To  Please,  pl^ze.  t.  n.  To  give 
pleasure;  to  gain  approbation;  to  Uke,  to 
choose;  to  condescend,  to  comply. 

Pleasingly,  pld'zlng-W.  ad.  la 
such  a  manner  as  to  give  delight. 

Pleasurable,  pl£zh^Ar4-bl.  a.  De- 
lightful, full  of  pleasure. 

PLEAStJRE,  pWzh'dre.  s.  (234)  (450). 
Delight,  gratification  of  the  mind  or 
seases;  loose  gratification ;s  approbation; 
what  the  will  dictatesi  choice,  arbitrary 
will. 

To  Pleasure,  pliah'ftre,  v.  a.  To 
please,  to  grati^. 

•  Kk 
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pLfiDEiAK,   pl^4)^^4n.      s.      (H3) 

One  of  the  lower  people. 

Plebeian,    pW-Wy^.    a.   Popular, 

consisting  of  mean  persons;  belonging  to 

the  lower  rank;  Tulgar,  low,  common. 

Pledge,   pl^dje.    s.      A  gage,  any 

'  thing  given  by  way  of  warrant  or  security, 

a  pa=w  n;  a  surety,  a  bail,  an  hostage. 
To  Pledge,  plMje.    v.  a^    To  put 
in  pawn,  to  give  as  security;  to  secure  by 
a  pledge;  to.ipvite  to  drink,  by  accepting 
the  cup  or  health  after  another. 
i?LEDGET,  plM'jlt.  s.    (99).     A  small 

mass  of  lint. 
Pleiads,  plA'yidz.         ) 
Pleiades,  pl*'yl-dAz.    $ 

■^m  constellation. 
(CjT  I  have  preferred  those  orthoeptsU  who 
mark  these  words  as  I  have  done,  to  Mr. 
Sheridan,  who  makes  tlie  first  syllable 
like  the  verb  to  ply-  Dr.  Kenrick,  Mr. 
Scott  and  Perry,  the  only  orthbepistsfrom 
whom  we  can  know  tlie  sound  of  the  diph- 
thong «,  give  it  as  I  have  donej  and 
Johnson,  by  placing  the  accent  after  the 
e,  seems  to  luttc  done  the  same:  but  the 
Bound  we  invariably  give  to  these  vowels 
in  PUbcian,  is  a  sufficient  proof  of  English 
analogy;  and  that  pronouncing  them  like 
cyr,  is  an  affectation  of  adhering  to  the 
Greek,  from  which  Pleiades  is  derived. — 
See  Key  to  the  Clat^lcal  Pronmciation  of 
Greek  and  Latin  Proper  Namet^  under  the 
word. 
Pletjarily,  pUn'i-r^-16.  ad.    Fully, 

completely. 
Plenary,  pl4n'i-r^,  or  pl^'n4-r6.    a. 

Full,  complete. 
flC/'Soroe  very  respectable  speakers  make 
•  the  vowel  e,  in  the  first  syllabic  of  this 
word,  long;  but  analogy  and  the  best 
\isage  seem  to  shorten  the  e,  as  they  do 
the  a  m  Granary.  Mr.  Nares,  W.  John- 
ston, Buchanan,  and  Entick,  «.dopt  the 
second  pronunciation ;  ai\d  Mr,  Sheridim, 
Dr.  Ash,  Mr.  Sc6tt,  and  Mr.  Perry,  the 
first:  nor.do  I  see  any  reason  why  the  f 
should  not  be  short  in  this  word  as  well 
as  in  plenitude,  in  which  i|ll  our  orthoepists 
except  Bachaoan,  pronounce  the  e  as  in 
plenty. 

Plekariwess,  pWn'i-r6-n€s.  s»  Ful- 
ness, completeness. 

PwBNtLUNA»;r,  pUn-nA-H'nd'i^.  a. 
Relating  toHhe  full  mooi^. 

Plenipotence,  pW-nlp'p6-tAnsc.  s. 
Fulness  of  power. 

PLENiPOT£NT,pl6-nlp'p6-t4at,  a.  In- 
vested with  fuU  power. 


PLESIFOTIftWTIARY^        plto^^p6^to^ 

shd-r^.  s.      A  negotiator  invested 
witli  full  power. 
Plenist,  pl6'nlst.    s.    (544).      One 
that  holds  all  space  to  be  full  of  matter. 
Plenitude,    pl^n'n*-tAde.    s.     Ful- 
ness, the  contrary  to  vacuity;  refpletiofk, 
animal  fulness,    plethory;   exuberance, 
abundance,  completeness. 
Plekteous,  plto't9h6-<is.    a.     (263). 
,    Copious,  exuberant,  abundant?  fruitful, 

fertile. 
Plenteously,    pWn'tsh*-ds-I6.     ad. 

Copiously,  abundantly,  exuberantlv. 
Plekteouskess,  pl&i'tsh^-is-nes.    s. 

Abundance,  fertility. 
Plentiful,  pl&i'tA-f&L   a.    CopbuB, 

abundant,  exuberant,  fniitful. 
Plentifully,  plAn'ti-^-*.  ad.    Co- 
piously, abundantly. 
Plentifulness,  pWn't^-M-n^s.      s. 
The  state  of  beinjf  plentiful,  abundance, 
fertility. 
Plenty,  pUn't*.      s.      Abundance, 
3ucb  a  quantity  as  i»  «pofC  than  enousln 
fruitfuloi^ss,  exuberance;  it  is  w^po,  I 
think,  barbarously  for  plentiful;  a  slate 
in  which  enough  is  had  and  enjoyed. 
Pleonasm,  pWA-n&«in.   s.    A  figure 
of  rhetorick,  by  \i*ich  more  words  arc. 
used  than  are  necessary. 
Plethora,  pldrA'A-ri.  s.  (468).  The 
state  in  which  the  vessels  are  fuller  of  hu- 
moursthan  is  agreeable  to  a  natural  state 
of  health. 
(C?  Allourorthbepists.exceptaDictionary 
of  Terms  in  Medicine,  place  the  accent 
on  the  first  syllable  of  this  word,  notwith- 
standing the  Greek  and  Latin  o  are  long. 
This  probably  arose  from  the  anglicised 
wokI  Plethory,  where  the  accent  is  vciy 
properly  antepemdtimate.— See   Pnnci- 
ples,  No.  503. 
Plethohetick,  pl^-o-*irik. 
Plethorick,  pU-^AAr'lk.  (509): 

Having  a  full  habit 
Pliesthort,  pl4*A'd-r6.      s.      (503). 

Fulness  of  habit 
Plbvin,  pWv'vln,    s.    In  law,aTirai> 

rant  or.  assurance. 
Pleurisy,  pl^V^-s*.    s.    An  infiasn- 

mation  of  the  pleura. 
Pleuhitica^l,  plii-rit'tA-Wl.    ?       ^ 
Plruritick,  pKi-rit'tlk.  (*p9).  J 
Diseased  with  a  ple«ri»y;  4^otiiXff  a 
l)lcuiisy.  ^ 
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fLiA«bEvP^i^^-bl.  a.(4XX5).  Easy  to  be 
bent,  ftftj^e;  il«xibte  of  dispoBitlon,  eafty 
to  be  persuiided. 

POTABLE  NESS,  pll'^-bUnis.  8,    Flex- 
'  ib]lit7,  easiness  to  b«  bent;  flexibility  of 

mind. 
Pjliai^cT)  pii'ia^^.  s.  Easiness  to  be 

bent. 
Pliant,  pli'dnt.  a!    Bending,  flexile; 

limber;  ensy  .to  take  a  fbrni,  easily  per- 

suaded.  ^ 

PLiANTNEsS)pH'2nt-n^s.  s.  Flexibility, 

toughness. 

PLie^vuRE,  pllk'kt-^'&re. 

Plication,  pl^-ki'shftn.  < I S2) 
Fold,  double. 

Pliers,  pli'iins.  s,  (98),  An  instru- 
ment by  whicli  any  Uiing  is  laid  hold  on 
to  bend  it 

To  Plight,  pMte.  v.  a.  To  pledge,  to 
give  as  surety;  to  braid,  to  weave.  In 
viiH  last  sense,  obsolele. 

Plight,  pUte.  s,  (393),  Condition, 
state;  good  case;  pledge,  gage;  a  fold,  a 
plait.   Not  used  in  this  last  sense. 

Plinth,  pllnl^.  s.  In  Architecture, 
is  that  square  member  winch  serves  as  a 

'  foundation  to  the  base  of  a  piUai*. 

To  Plod,  pl6d.  v.  n.  To  toil,  to 
drudge,  to  travel;  to  travel  laboriously; 
to  study  closely  and  dully. 

Plodder,  pl6d'diir.  b.  (98).  A  dull, 
heavy,  laborious  man. 

pLOf,  pl6t.  s.  A  small  extent  of 
ground ;  a  conspiracy,  a  secret  design 
formed  against  another;  an  intrij^e,  an 
aff^r  complicated,  involved,  and  embar- 
rassedf  stratagem,  secret  combination  to 
any  ill  end}  contrivance,  deep  reach  of 
thought. 

To  Plot,  plot.  v.n.  To  form  schemes 
of  mischief  against  another,  commonly 
against  those  in  nuihority;  to  conuive,  to 
scheme. 

To  Plot,  pl6t.  v.  a. 
trive;  to  describe  according  to  iehno- 
gra^hy. 

Plotter,  pldt'tAr.  s.  (98).  Conspira- 
tor; contriver. 

Plover,  plAv'vtir.  s.  (165).  A  lap- 
wing. 

Plough,  pl66.  s.  (313)  (390).  The 
instrument  with,  which  lUo  fuiTows  are 
cut  in  tlie  ground  to  receive  the  seed. 

To  Plough,  j>16{i.  Vr  n.  To  turn  up 
the  grouAd  in  order  to  sow  see^. 


To  Plough,  pM.  v.  a.  To  Uim  with.' 
the  plough;  to  bringto  viewby thcpkragfa ; 
to  furrow,  to  divide;  lotenr. 

PLouGRBOT,pl6{fcT)6^.9.  Aboy  that  fol- 
lows the  plough,  a  coarse  igflorant  bov. 

Plouohbr,  pl6A'dr.  s.  (98).  One  who 
ploughs  or  cultivates  ground. 

PL09GHLAND,  pWdiand.  S.  A  ikl^tlV 
for  com. 

Ploughman,  pl^m&A.  s.  (88)..  Onij 
t^at  aUends  or  uses  tlie  plough;  a  gross 
ignorant  rustick;  a  strong  laborious  man. 

Plo-ugh^hare,  pl64^sh4te*  s.  The 
part  of  the  plougli  that  is  peipendicular 
to  the  coulter. 

-To  Pluck,  plCik.  7.  a.  To  pull  with 
nithbleness  or  force,  to  snatch,  to  puU,  to 
draw,  to  force  on  or  off,  to  force  up  or 
down;  to  strip  off  feathers;  To  pluck  up  m 
beftrt  or  spirit,  a  proverbial  expression  for 
taking  up  or  resuming  courage. 

Pluck,  pWk.  s.  A  pull,  a  draw,  a  sih^ 
gle  act  of  plucking;  the  heart,  liver  ant^ 
fights  of  an  aninral. 

Plucker,  pldkltflr;  s.  (98).  One  titot 
plucks. 

Plug,  plfe.  s.  A  stopple,  any  thing' 
driren  hard  into  another  body. 

To  Plug,  pliig.  v.  a.  To  stop  ^vitli  a 
plug. 

Plum,  pWm.  s.  A  fruit;  the  sum  ol 
one  hundred  thousand  pounds  sterling. 
Sometimes  improperly  writteit  plmnb.    . 

Plcmage,  pl&'midje.  s.  (90).  Fea- 
thers, suit  of  feathers. 

Plumb,  pmm.  s.  (347).  A  plummet, 
a  leaden  weight  let  down  at  tlie  end  of 
a  fine. 

Plumb,  pldrtt.  ad.  Perpendicularly  to 
the  horizon. 

^  This  word,  says  Dr.  Johnson,  is  somcr 
times  igfnorsin'tly  pronounced  plump. 

To  Plum»,  plftm.  V.  a.  To  sound,  t<^ 
search  by  a  fine  with  a  weight  at  its  endt 
to  regulate  any^ork  by  the  plummet. 

To  plan  to  con-  'P^^**^e*>  plAm'mflr.   s.  (98).    On^ 
"      '  "        who  works  upon  lead     Commonly  writ-  , 

ten  Pkimtner. 
Plumbery,  pldra'm^r-^.  s.  Works  o£ 
lead,  manuf;(ctures  of  a  plumber. 

Plumcake,  plAm'kdke.  s*  Cake  made 
with  raisins. 

Plume,  pl^me.  s.  Feather  of  bii-ds ; 
featlier  worn  as  an  ornament;  pride,  towf 
ering  mein ;  token  of  honour,  prize  of  con« 
test;  Plume  is  a  term  used  by  botanists 
for  Uiat  pitrt  of  the  seed  of  a  plant  which 
in  it»  growth  becomes  ^  trunk* 
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To  Plume,  plAme.    v.  a.    To  pick 

and  adjuit  fcathew;  to  Btril)  off  feathers  ; 

to  strip,  to  pill;  to  place  ag  a  plume;  to 
.  adorn  with  plumes;  To  plume  one'i  self 

upon,  to  be  proud  of. 
Plumealum,  plime-illiim.  s.  A  kind 

of  asbestos. 
Plumigeeous,  06-inid'j^r-As.  s.  Hav- 

injf  feathers,  feathered. 
Plu^ipedb,  pli6i'in^-p*de.  s.    A  fowl 

that  has  feathers  on  the  foot — See  M  i  l- 

LBPSDBS. 

Plummet,  plAm'mit.  s.  (99).  A  weight 
of  lead  hung  at  a  string  by  which  depths 
are  sounded,  and  perpendicularity  is  dis- 
cerned. 

Plumositt,  pl{i-m6»'s^-ti.  b.  The 
state  of  having  feathets- 

Plumous,  pHi'miis.  a.  (314).  Fea- 
thery, resembling  feathers. 

PtUMP^  pWkmp.  a.  Somewhat  fat,  sleek, 
full  and  smooth. 

Plump,  plAmp.  s.  A  knot,  a  tuft,  a 
cluster,  a  numbp  joined  in  one  mass. 
Little  lised. 

C3*Tbi8  yiroi-d,says  Mr.  Mason,  is  now  cor- 

'  rupted  to  CtuTTipi  and  is  okie  of  tfiose  words 
tb%t  the  yulgar  continue  to  speak  right, 

'  and  for  which  they  are  laughed  at  by 
politer  corrupters  of  language. 

To  Plump,  pMmp.  v.  a.  To  fatten^  to 
swell,  to  make  large. 

To  Plump,  plrimp.  v.  n.  To  fall  like  i^ 

stone  '»nto  the  water;  to  be  swollen. 
Plump,  pldmp.    ad.    With  a  sudden 

fell. — See  Plumb. 
Plumper,  pliimp'ilr.  s.  (98).     Some- 
thing worn  in  the  mouth  to  swell  put  the 

cheeks. 
F;.UMPNEss,  plCimp'nes.   s.    Fulness, 

disposition  towards  fulness. 
Tlumporridoe,    plAm-p6r'ridje.    •. 

Porridge  with  plums. 
Plumpudding,     pWm-pWding.     8. 

(410).  Pudding  made  with  plums. 
Plumpy,  plAmp'^.  a.  Plump,  fat. 
Plumy,  pl6'm6.  a.  Featherwl,  covered 

with  feathers. 
To  Plunder,  plAu'dilr.  v.  a.  (98).  To 
'  pillage,  to  rob  i|i  a  hostile  way,  to  rob  as 

a  thief. 
Plunder^  plAn'diir.  $.  Pillage,  spoils 

gotten  in  war. 
Plunderer,  plAn'dAr-dr.  s.   Hostile 

pillager,  spoiler;  a  thief,  a  robber. 
To  Plunob,  pliinje.  v.  a.  (74).     To 
'  put  suddenly  under  water,  or  under  any 


thing  supposed  liqiud;  to  put  into  any 
state  suddenly;  to  hurry  into  any  distreas; 
to  force  in  suddenly. 

To  Plunge,  pKibje.  v.  n.  To  sink  sud- 
denly into  water,  to  dire;  to  fell  or  rush 
into  any  hazard  or  distress. 

Plu  ng e,  pldnje .  s:  Act  of  putting  or 
sii^cing  under  water;  difficulty,  strait, 
distress. 

Plunger,  pHkn'jftr.  s.  (98).  One  that  . 
plunges,  a  diver. 

Plural,  pKi'dll.  a.  Implpng  more 
than  one. 

Pluralist,  pWr^l-lst.  s.  One  that 
holds  more  ecclesiastical  benefices  than 
one  with  cure  of  souls. 

Plurality,  pli-r^'6-t^.  s.  The  state 
of  being  or  having  a  greater  number;  a 
number  more  than  one ;  more  cure  of  soub 
than  onf ;  the  greater  number,  the  majo- 
rity. 

Plurally,  pl6'ral-i.  ad.  In  a  sense 
implying  more  than  one. 

Plush,  plAsh.  s.  A  kind  of  villous  or 
shaggy  cloth,  shag.  \ 

Pluvious,  pm've-os.  J 
lating  to  rain. 

To  Ply,  pH.  v.  a.  To  work  on  any 
thiiig  closely  and  importunately;  to  em- 
ploy with  diligence,  to  keep  busy,  to  »et 
on  work;  to  practise  diligently;  to  solicit 
import\inely. 

To  Ply,  pll.  v.  n.  To  worit,  to  offer 
service;  to  go  to  haste;  to  busy  one's 
self;  to  bend. 

Ply,  pll.  s.  Bend,  tunif  bias;  plaat^ 
fold. 

Plyers,  pli'&rz.  s.  (98).  Sec  Pliers. 

Pneumatic AL,  nd-mit't^-kfil.      ^ 

Pneumatick,  nCi-mit'tik.  (509).  J 
Moved  by  wind,  relative  to  wind;  consist- 
ing of  spmt  or  wind.  - 

(Cy- 1  have  differed  from  Mr.  Sheridan  in 
these  words,  as  I  apprehend  it  is  contrary 
to  analogy,  and  the  best  usage,  to  pro- 
nounce the  initial  p,  G  and  k  before  n  are 
always  silent,  as  in  gnomon^  Jhuntf  fltc.  J9 
is  not  beard  in  bdeUitmi,  nor  p  ia  fiMlm, 
fitUan,  &c.  and  till  some  good  reasons  are 
offered  for  pronouncing  it  in  the  words 
in  question,  I  must  join  with  Dr.  Kenrick, 
Mr.  Scott,  and  Mr.  Perry,  who  have  sunk 
it  as  I  have  done. 

Pneumatic Ks,  nft-m^t'tiks.  s.  A 
branch  of  mechanicks,  which  conddcrs 
the  doctrine  of  the  air,  or  laws  according 
to  wlilch that  fluid  is  condensed,  rarifiedor 
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gnmtaies;  in  the  schools,  the  doctrine  of 

miiitual  substances,  ss  (iod,  angels,  and 

the  souls  of  men. 
PksvmatolooT)   nu-mi-t6ri6-j6.    s. 

The  doctrine  of  spiritual  existence. 
To  Poach,  pAtsh.  v.  a.    (352).    To 

boil  slightly;  io  plunder  by  stealth. 
To  Poach,  p6tsh.      v.  n.   ^  To  steal 

game,  to  cam-  off  pune  privately  in  a  bag. 
PoACHKHy  pAuh'ftr.    s.    (98).     One 

who  steals  game. 
PocK,  p6k,    8.     A  pustule  raised  by 

the  small  pox. 
Pocket,  pikldt.  s.  (88.)   The  smaU 

bag  inserted  into  clothes. 
To  Pocket,  pftk'kk.    v.  a.     To  put 

in  the  pocket ;  To  pocket  up,  a  proveri>ial 

form  that  denotes  the  doing  or  taking  any 

thing  clandestinely;  to  pass  by  an  snront 

so  as  to  say  nothing  of  it. 

Pocket-book,  p6k1c!t-b66k.  s.  A 
paper  book  carried  in  the  pocket  for 
hast^'  notes. 

Pocket-olass,  p6k'kit-gl48. 8.  Porta- 
ble looking-giass; 

Po<^KH0Lfi,  p6k'h6le.  s.  Pit  or  scar 
made  by  the  small  pox. 

P0CKINBS8,  p&k^k^HD^.  6*  The  state 
of  being  pocky. 

PocKT,  pok'k^.  a.  Infected  with  the 
pox. 

Poculent,  p6k'kiLi-l^nt.  a.  Fit  for 
drink. 

Pod,  p6d.  s.  The  capsule  of  legumes, 
the  case  of  seeds. 

Podagric AL,  pA-dig^gr^-kil.  a.  Af- 
flicted with  the  gout;  gouty,  relating  to 
the  gout. 

Podge,  p6dje.  «•    A  puddle,  a  plash. 

Poem,  p6'^m.  s.  (99).  The  work  of 
a  poet,  a  metrical  composition. 

Poesy,  p6'(J'-s^.  s.  The  art  of  writ- 
ing poems;  poem,  metrical  compositions, 
poetry;  a  short  conceit  engraved  on  a  ring 
or  other  thing,  pronotinced  as  two  words. 

,PoET,  p6'*t.  s.  (99).  An  invent(»',  an 
author  of  fiction,  a  writer  of  poems,  one 
who  writen  in  measure. 

Poetaster,  p6-^-t&s'tdr.  s.  A  vile 
petty  poet 

Poetess,  po  et-t^s.    s.    A  she  poet. 

Poetical,  p6-^t'td4i&l.     J  j. 

PoETiCK,p6.^t'tlk.(5Q9).5  *•  ^^' 
pressed  in  poetry,  pertaining  to  poetry, 
suitable  to  poetry. .  I 


Poetically,  p6-^'t^«kiM^.«d.  Whh 
the  qualities  of,  poetry,  by  the  fiction  of 
poetry. 

Poetry,  p6'd-tpi.  s.  Metrical  coin- 
position,  the  art  or  practice  of  writing 
poems;  poems,  poetical  pieces. 

PoiGNAWCY,  p6e'nan-s6.  s.  (387).  The 
power  of  stimulating  th«  palate,  sharp- 
ness; the  power  of  irritation,  asperity. 

Poignant,  po^'nfint.  a.  (387).  Sharp, 
stimulating  the  palate;  severe,  piercing, 
painAil;  irritating,  satirical,  keen. 

Point,  p6int.  t.  (299).  The  sharp 
end  of  any  instrument;  a  string  with  a 
tag;  hcadlsnd,  promontory ;  a  sting  of  an 
epigram;  an  indiTisible  part  of  space ;  an 
indivisible  part  of  time,  a  moment ;  a 
small  space;  space;  punctilio,  nicety; 
part  required  -of  time  or  space,  critical 
moment,  exact  place;  degree,  state ;  note 
of  distinction  in  writing,  a  stop ;  a  spot,  a 
part  of  a  surface  divided  by  spots,  division 
by  marks  into  which  any  thing  is  distin- 
guished in  a  drcle  or  otiier  place,  as  at 
tables  the  ace  or  sice  Point;  one  of  the  de- 
g^es  into  wliicli  the  circumference  of  the 
horizon  and  the  nuiriner*s  compass  is  divi* 
ded;  particular  place  to  which  any  thing  it 
directed;  respect*  regard;  an  aim;  the 
act  of  a  dog  in  marking  out  the  g^me;  the 
particuUr  thing  required;  particular  in- 
stance, example ;  a  single  position,  a  sin*, 
gle  assertion,  a  single  part  of  a  compUca- 
ted  question,  a  single  part  of  any  whole ; 
a  note,  a  tune;  Pointblank,direcUy,  as  an 
arrow  is  shot  to  tlie  polntblank,  or  white 
mark;  a  Point  of  war,  a  certain  measure 
beat  on  the  drum. 

To  Point,  pAhit.  v.  a.  To  sharpen, 
to  forge  or  ^nd  to  a  point ;  to  direct  to- 

•  wards  an  object  by  way  of  forcing  it  on  the 
notice;  to  shew  as  by  directing  the  finger;, 
to  direct  towards  a  place;  to  distinguish' 
by  stops  or  points. 

To  Point,  p^int.  v.  n.  To  note  with 
the  finger;  to  force  upon  the  notice  by  di- 
recting the  finger  towards  it;  to  distin- 
guish words  or  sentences  by  points;  to  in- 
dicate as  dogs  do  to  sportsmen ;  to  show. 

Pointed,  p^int'M.  a.  Sharp,  having 
a  sharp  point  or  pick;  epigrammatical,  a- 
hounding  in  conceits. 

Pointedly,  p6!nt^^'l£.  ad.  In  a 
pointed  manner. 

Pointed  NESS,  p6fait'dd-nds.  s.  Sharp- 
ness, pickednesB  with  asperity;  epigram- 
matical smartness. 

PoiNTEL,  p6!nt^£l.  8.  Any  thing  on 
apQint. 
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PbiKTRR,  p6int'Ar.  s.  (^)*  Any  thing 
that  points ;  a  dog  that  points  out  game 
to  sportsmen. 

PoiNTIKGSTOCKf      pdltlt^g'Stdk.       S. 

Something  made  the  object  of  ridicule. 
Pointl:ess,  p6int1Ss.   a.    Blunt,  not 

sharp,  obtuse. 
PoTsox,  pd^'z'n.  s.  (170)  (299).  That 

which  destroys  or  injures  life  by  a  small 

quantity,  and  by  means  not  obvious  to 

ti)c  senses,  venom. 

To  PorsoN,  p6^'z;n.  v.  a.  To  mfect 
with  poison;  to  attack,  injure,  or  kill  by 
poison  given;  to  corrupt,  to  taint. 

Poi9QN-TREE,p6^'z'n-tre6.  s.  A  plant. 

PoisoNftKy  p6«Vn-Ar.  s.  (98).  One 
«%o  poisons;  a  comiptcr. 

Poz90Nous^  p<!>^'z'n-iis.  a.  Venomotts, 
having  the  qualities  of  poison. 

PoisoNousLT,  p6^VnH&s4£.  ad.  Ve- 
nottously. 

PoisoNovsNEss,  p6^Vn^&8-iiia.  a. 
The  quality  of  being  poisonous^  venom- 
ousness. 

PoiTRELL,  p6A'tri!.  9.  (299).  Armour 
for  the  breast  of  a  horse;  a  graving  tool. 

FoxsE,  pd^ze.  s.  (299).  Balance^  equi- 
poise, equilibrium;  a  regulating  power. 

To  Pome,  p6^ze.  v.  a.  To  balance, 
to  hoki  or  plaoe  inequiponderance;  to  be 
e^ponderant  to ;  to  weigh ;  to  oppress 
witJi  weight. 

Poke,  p6ke.  s.  A  pocket,  a  small  bag. 

To  Poke,  p6ke.  v.  a. .  To  feel  in  the 
dark,  to  search  any  thing  with  along  in- 
strument 

Poker,  pAlifir.  s.  (98).  The  iron  bar 
with  which  men  stir  the  fire. 

FbLAR^  p6'l&r.  a.  (88).  Found  near 
the  pole,  lying  near  the  pole,  issuing  froku 
the  pole. 

Polarity,  p6-lir^i-t^.  a.  Tendency  to 
the  pole. 

PoLARt,  p614r-*.  a.  Tending  to  the 
pole,  having  a  direction  towards  the  pole. 

Pole,  pAlc.  s.  The  extremity  of  the 
axis  of  the  earth,  cither  of  the  points  on 
which  the  world  turns;  a  long  staff;  a;  tall 
piece  of  timber  erected;  a  measure  of 
length  containing  €ve  yards  and  a  hall'; 
an  mstnunent  of  measuring. 

To  Pole,  p61e.  v.  a.  To  furnish  with 

poles. 

PoLEAXE)  p6le'ftks.  B.  An  axe  fixed  to 
a  long  pole. 


Polecat,  pole^k&t.  s*  The  fitshew,  a 

stinking  anvmal. 
Polemical,  p6-16m'm^4iil.  > 

PoLEBOCK,  pW^m'mik.  (509).      J   ^ 

Controversial,  disputative. 
QCj*  The  o  in  these  words  is  under  the  tame' 

predicament  as  thajt  m  Ohtdttncf,  whicli 

see. 
Polemic K,  p6-l£m'mlk.  s.  t)isputa&t, 

controvertist. 
Polestar,- p6|e'st&r.   s.    A  sfarnear 

Oie  pole  by  wliich  navigaton  compute 
.  their  northern  laJtitude,  eyaptuie,  lode- 
star; any  guide  or  director. 

Police,  p6-ltr^se'.  s.  (1 12).  The  rego- 
hition  and  government  of  a  city  or  coun- 
try, so  far  as  regards  the  inhabiraats. 

Policed,  pA-lWst'.  a.  (359).  Regt^- 
ted,  formed  into  a  regular  coarse  of  ad- 
ministration. 

Policy,  p61'l^-s^.  s.  The  art  of  go- 
vernment, ehieflr  with  respect  to  fbreigti 
powers;  art,  prudence,  management  of 
affairs,  stratagem;  a  warrant  for  money 
in  the  publick  funds. 

To  Polish,  polllsh.  v.  a.  To  smooth, 
to  brighten  by  attrition,  to  glossy  to  make 
elegant  of  maimers^ 

To  Polish,  p6rii8h.  t.  a..  To  aMver 
to  the  act  of  polishing*  to  receive  a  gUms . 

Polish^  pAl'lish.  s.  (544}.  Artificial 
gloss,  brightness  given  by  attrition  clc 
gance  of  manners. 

Polish  ABLE,  p6nish«a-bl.  a.  Capable 
of  being  poHshed. 

Polisher,  p^l'lish-ftr.  s,  (98).  The 
person  or  instrument  that  gives  a  gloa. 

Polite,  pWke'.  a.  (170).  Glossv, 
smooth — in  this  case  only  technicadly 
used;  elegant  of  manners; 

PoLiTKLTi  p6-lite'R.  ad.  With  ele- 
gance of  manners,  genteely. 

Politeness,  p^rlite'n^s.  s.  Elegance 
of  manners^  gentility,  good  breeding. 

PoLiTEssE,  plo-W-t6s'.  s.  J^cnc/f.  Used 
ludicrously  for  politeness.-— Jtfowjt. 

Political,  p6-llt'te-kal.  a.  (1  TO).  Re- 
lating to  pohticks,  relating  to  the  adml- 
nistratioa  of  publick  affaira;  cunning. 
skilful. 

Politically,  pA-Ht'ti-kll-*.  ad.  "With  , 
relation  to  publick  admiDistratioii;  art- 
fully, politically. 

Politician,  p61-li-tish'tn.  s.  One 
versed  in  the  arts  of  goremneiit,  ooe 
skilled  m  politicks?  a  man  of  arti&ce,  occ 
of  deep  contxiTance. 
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PoUTicK,  p&tl^-tllo.  a.  PQliticaUx:ivil ; 
prudent,  versed  in  afikirs;  artfuU  cun- 
ning- 

PoLiTicKLY,  p6ri^-tlk-l<i.  ad.  Art- 
fully,  cuniuDgly. 

Poi-iTicKs,   p6ri6-tlks.  s.    The  sci- 

'  ence  of  {^vernment,  the  art  or  practice 
of  administering  publick  affUirs. 

PoWTY,  p6ri^-t^.  s.  A  form  of  go- 
vernment, civil  constitution. 

Poll,  p&ll.  s.  (406).  The  head;  a 
catalogue  or  list  of  voters,  at  an  election; 
a  register  of'heads;  a  fish  ealled  general- 
ly a  chub;  a  chevin. 

Xo  Poll,  pill.  v.  n.  To  lop  the  tops 
of  trees;  to  pull  off  hair  from  the  head, 
to  clip  short,  to  gbe«r;  to  mow,  to  crop;' 
to  plunder,  to  strip,  to  pill;  to  take  a  list 
or  register, of  persons;  to  ioseil  into. a 
number  as  a  voter. 

Pollaud,  p&riai-d.  s.  (88).  A  tree 
lopped;  the  chub  fish. 

Polled,  p5riln.  s.  (99).  A  fine  pow- 
der, coDvmonty  understood  by  the  word 
farina,  as  also  a  sort  of  fine  bran. 

Poller,  pil'ldr.  ».  (98).  Robber, 
pUlager,  plunderer;  he  who  votes  or  polls. 

PoLLEviL,  p6n-6Vl.  s.  follevil  15  a 
large  sw-eUing,  inflammation,  or  impost- 
hume  in  the  horse's  pole  or  nape  of  the 
neck. 

Pollock,  p^ll&k.  s.  (166).  A  kind 
offish. 

To  Pollute,  p61-lftte'.  v.  a.  To  make 
uncl(:an,  in  a  religious  sense ;  to  defile;  to 
t^int  with  guilt;  to  corrupt  by  mixtures 
of  ill. 

PoLLUTEDNEss,  p61-lii'tM-n^9.  s.  De- 
filement, tlie  state  of  being  polluted. 

Polluter,  poUu'tir.  s.  (98).  De- 
filer,  corrupter. 

Pollution,  p&I-liVshi'm.  s.  The  act  of 
defiling;  the  state  of  being  defiled,  de- 
iilemeot. 

PoLTRON,  p61-tr66n'.  s.  A  coward,  a 
scoundrel 

€C?  This  is  one  of  those  -half  French,  h^f 
Enj^Ush  words  that  shows  at  once  our 
desire  to  imitate  the  nasal  vowel*  and  our 
incapacity  to  do  it  properly.-<***See  E-x- 

COBE.     -     > 

PoLT,  pile.  s.  An  herb. 
PoLYACouft-ncK,  p6-l^-d-k6ti'stik.  s. 

Any  thing  th^t  m^ltipliea  or  magnifies 

sounds. 
C?"  The  reason  why  the  o,  though  under 

the  secondary  accent.  In  the  first  syllable 

of  thn  and  the  thtftc  ibHowing  words,  Is 


bJdl;— 611;— pAflnd;--^Ain,  this. 

long,  is  because  two  vou^els  succeed  itin 
the  following  syllables.-.— —See   Princi- 
ples, No.  534. 
Poly  A  NTH  OS,     pi-U-ln'r/iis.     a.    A 
plant  b(>aring  many  flowers. 

PoLYEDROK,  p6-M*£MrAu.  3*  A  solid 
figure  wiQi  many  sides. 

PoLYEDRicAL,  p6-ld-M'dr^-kil.    1 
Pol YED ROUS, pA-l^-WMs.  (314).$  ^' 

Having  many  sides. 
POLYGAMIST,    pA-llg'ga-mlst.   8.    Ohc 

who  holds  the  la^^-fiilncss  of  more  wives 
than  one  at  a  time. 

Polygamy,  pA-llg^gi-mi.  s.  (518). 
Plurality  of  wives. 

Polyglot,  pftl'ld-gl^t.  a.  Having 
many  languages. 

Polygon,  p6ri^-g6n.  s.  (166).  A  fi- 
gure of  many  angles. 

Polygonal,  p6-llg'g6-n41.  a.  Having 
many  angles. 

Polygram,  p6l1^-grim.  s.  A  figure 
consisting  of  a  great  number  of  lines. 

Pqlygraphy,  p6-Ug'grd-fft.  5.  The 
art  of  writing  in  several  unusual  manners 
or  ciphers. 

Polyhedron,  p61-^-hi'drAn.  a.  Any 
thing  with  many  sides. 

Polylogy,  pA-lU'16-j^.  8.  (518).  Talk- 
ativeness. 

POLYMATHY,  p6-lWl«4-rW.  8.  (518). 

Theknowledgeof  many  arts  and  sciences, 
also  an  acquaintance  with  many  di^rent 
subjects. 

POLYPETALOUSy     p&I-l&-pit't4l-fis.      a. 

Having  many  petals. 

PoLYPHOwisM,  pA-lif'fft-nlrm.  s.  Mul- 
tiplicity of sound. 

Polypody,  p6-llp'6-dd,  s.  A  plant. 

Polypous,  p6ri^-pA8.  a.  (314).  Hav- 
ing the  nature  of  a  Polypus,  having  feet 
or  roots. 

Polypus,  p&H^-p&s.  8.  Poljrpus  wg« 
nifies  any  thing  in  general  withjnany 
roofk  or  jeet,  as  a  swelling  in  the  nostrils  t 
but  it  is  likewise  applied  to  a  tough  con- 
cretion of  grumous  blood  in  the  heart  and 
arteries;  an  animal  with  many  feet;  a 
creature  considered  by  some  naturalists 
as  a  link  between  the  anifnal  and  vege- 
table creation,  as  partaking  of  both  thcif 
natures.  * 

Polyscope,  p&l'ld-sk6pe.  s.  A  multi- 
plying glass. 

PoLYSPERMous,  p614^-sp^r'mfi9.  a. 
Those  plants  are  thus  called,  which  have 
more^kan  four  seeds  succeeding  each 
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'  Pond,    p6nd.    s.      A  small  pool  or 

lake  of  water,  a  bason,  water  not  ronniii^ 
or  emitthii;  any  stream. 

To  PowDBR,  p6n'diir,  v.  a*  (98).  To 
weigh  mentally,  to  consider,  to  attend. 

To  Ponder,  p6n'ddr.  v.  n.  To  think r 
to  muse. 

Ponderablr,  p6n'dftr-i-bl.  a.  Ca- 
pable to  be  wei^hed,mensurab\ebysca}es- 

Ponder AL,  p6n'd^-il.  a.  Estimatedt 
by  weighty  distinguished  from  niuncraL 

PoNDERATioN,  p6n-Ki{^r^'ah^.  s. 
The  act  of  weighing. 

Ponderer,  p6n'dAr-(k-.  s.  He  vrhm 
ponders. 

Ponderosity,  pftn-dflr-6s's^-ti«  s- 
Weight,  gravity,  heaviness. 

Ponderous,  p6n'dilr-il8.  a.  C^l*)- 
Heavy,  weighty;  Important,  momeatoiu; 
forcible,  strongly  impulsive. 

Ponderously,  p6n'ddr-ds-W.  ad. 
With  great  weight 

Ponderous  NESS,  p6n'dftr-6s-n&8.  s. 
Heaviness,  weight,  gravity. 

PoNDWEED,  p6nd'wfcW.  s.    A  plant. 

PoNENT,  pi'nfint.  a.  Western.— See 
Levant. 

Poniard,  p6n'yird.  s.  (113)  (^72). 
A  dagger,  a  short  stabbing  weapon. 

To  Poniard,  p6n'y&rd.  v.  a.  To  stab 
with  a  poniard. 

Pontage,  p6n'tidje.  s.  (90).  Duty 
paid  for  the  reparation  of  bridges. 

Pontiff,  p6n'tlf.  s.  A  priest,  a  high 
priest;  the  Pope. 

Pontifical,  p&n-tlFft-kll.  a.  Be- 
longing to  a  high  priest;  popish;  splen- 
did,  magnificent;  bridge-building:  in  this 
sense  it  is  used  by  Milton  only. 

Pontifical,  p&n-dffi-kai.s.  A  boc^ 
containing  rites  and  ceremonies  ecclesi- 
astical. 

PoNTiFic ally,  p&n4irft*kil-6.  ad.  In 
a  pontifical  manner. 

Pontificate,  p6n^ff^^t.  s.  (90), 
'  Papacy;  popedom. 

PoNTiFicE,  p6n'tWls.  s.  (142). 
Bridge-work,  edifice  of  abridge.  Little 
used. 

PoNTiFiciAL,  p6n-t6-nsh'41.  a.  Relat- 
ing to  Pontiffs  or  Popes.— 3fii«w. 

Ponton,  pon-tAdn'.  s.  A  floating 
bridge,  or  invention  to  ipass  ^vcr  watet^ 
See  Poltron  and  Encore. 

Pony,  p6'nd.  s.    A  small  horse. 


flowap,  and  this  without  any  certam  or 
der  or  number.  ,*./,.  .4i 

P0LY8YLLABICAL,p61-16-sll-Ub'bfi-kai. 

a.  Having  many  syllables. 

Polysyllable,  p6nd-sll-l4-bl.  s.  A 
word  of  many  syllables. 

Polytheism,  p6n6-//^S-lzra. 
doctrine  of  plurality  of  gods. 

PolytheisT,    p&114-MA-lst. 
that  holds  plurality  of  gods. 

PoMACEous,  pA-m4'sh4s.    a. 
Consisting  of  apples. 

Pomade,  pA-mddc'.    s.    A 
ointment 

Pomander,  p6-min'dftr.  s.  (98).  A 
sweet  ball,  a  perfiimed  ball  of  powder. 

PbMATUM,  p6-in4'tAin.  s.  An  oint- 
ment 

PoMEGRANATE,pAm-grAn'n'lt 
The  tree;  the  fruit. 

Po^iEROY,  pCini'r66. 

PoMEROYAL,  pdm-r6^'al 
of  apple.  / 

PoMiFEkous,  p&-mirf<&r-As.  a 
applied  to  plants  which  have  the  largest 
fruit,  and  are  covered  with  a  thick  hard 
rind. 

Pommel,  pAm'mli:  s.  (99).  A  round 
ball  or  knob;  the  knot  that  balances  the 
blade  of  the  sword;  the  protuberant  part 
of  the  saddle  before. 

To  Pommel,  piim'mll.  v.  a.  To  beat 
Uack  and  blue,  to  bruise,  to  punch. 

Pomp,  p6mp.  s.  Splendour,  pride;  a 
procession  of  splendour  and  ostentation. 

PoMPHOLYX,  p6riiTA-llks.  s.  Pompho- 
lyx  is  a  white,  light,  and  very  friable  sub- 
stance, found  in  crusts  adhering  to  the 
domes  of  the  furnaces  and  of  the  covers 
of  the  large  crucibles. 

PoMPiON,  pdm'p^-iin.  s.  (165).  A 
pumpkin. 

Pomposity,  p&m-p6s'^-t6.  s.  An  affec- 
tation of  pompousness. 

q3*  Though  this  word  is  not  to  be  foimd 
in  Johnson  or  Sheridan,  it  has  been  adopt- 
ed by  some  of  our  other  Lexicographers, 
and  so  frequently  occurs  in  conversation 
as  to  deserve  a  place  in  the  language. 

Pompous,  p6m'ptks.  a.  (314).  Splen- 
did, magnificent,  grand. 

Pompously,  pom'pds-W.  ad.  Magni- 
ficently*, splendidly.. 

Pompousness,  p6m'pi!is-nis.  s.  Mag- 
nificence,  splendour,  showinesSj  ostenta- 
tiousness. 
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Pool,  pd^l.  s.  (306).  A  lake  of  stand- 
ing' water. 

Poop,  p6Ap.  s.  (306).  The  hindermost 
part  of  the  ship. 

PooH,  pd6r.a.  (306).  Indigent,  oppres- 
sed with  want;  trifling,  narrow;  paltry, 
mean;  unhappy,  uneasy;  depressed,  low; 
a  word  of  tenderness',  dear;  a  word  of 
slight  contempt,  wretched;  notji^d,  not 
fit  for  any  purpose;  the  Poor,  those  who 
are  in  the  lowest  rank  of  the  community, 
those  who  cannot  subsist  but  by  the  cha- 
rity of  others;  barren,  dry,  as  a  poor  soil; 
lean,  emaciated,  as  a  poor  horse;  without 
spirit,  flaccid. 

iPooRLY,  p66r-li.  ad.  Without  wealth; 
with  little  success;  meanly,  without  spi- 
rit; without  dijfnity. 

PooRjOHN,  pMr-j6n'.  s.  A  sort  of  fish. 

Poorness,  p6dr^n^.  s.  Poverty,  indi- 
gence, want:  meanness,  lownes.^  want  of 
dignity;  sterility,  barrenness. 

PooRSPiRXTED,    pd6r-splr1t-M.      a. 

Mean,  cowardly. 
POORSPIRITEDKESS,       pAdf-spirlt-W- 

n^8.  8.  Meanness,  cowardice. 

Pop,  p6p.  s.  A  small  smart  quick 
sound. 

5^  Undoubtedly  derived  from  the  noi.se 
caused  by  the  sudden  expulsion  of  some 
small  body. 

To  Pop,  pop.  v.  n.  To  move  or  enter 
^ith  a  quick,  sudden  and  unexpected  mo- 
tion. 

To  Pop,  p6p.  v.  a.  To  put  out  or  in  sud- 
denly, slily,  or  unexpectedly;  to  shift. 

Pope,  p6pe.  s.  The  bishop  of  Rome ; 
a  small  fish,  by  some  called  a  nifFe. 

Popedom,  pdpe'dim.  s.  (1 66).  Papacy, 
papal  dignity. 

Popery,  po'pAr-^.  s.  (555).  A  name 
given  by  Protestants  to  the  religion  of 
the  Church  of  Rome. 

PopBSETE,  p6ps'i.  s.  The  gland  sur- 
rounded with  fat  in  the  middle  of  the 
tliigh. 

Popoux,  p6p'gi)n.  s.  A  gun  with 
which  children  play,  that  only  makes  a 
noiie. 

Popinjay,  p6p'pln-jik.  s.  A  parrot;  a 
woodpecker;  a  trifling  fop. 

Popish,  p6'pish.  a.  An  epithet  of  con- 
tempt tor  what  is  taught  by  the  Pope;  re- 
lative to  what  is  called  Popery. 

popiSHLY,  p6'pish-li,  atl.  In  a  popish 
manner. 


bfill ;— ^11 ;— p6dnd ; — tfnn,  rnii. 
Poplar,  p6p1ftr.  s.  (88).  A  tree* 
Poppy,   p6p'pA.    s.     A  soporiferoui 

plant. 

Populace,  p6p'pii-l4s.  s.  (91).    The 

vul;^ai',  the  roultittide. 
PopuLACY,  pAp'pu-li-sd.  s»  The  com- 

mi)n  people,  the  multitude.  Little  uscd- 
PopuLAR,  p6p'pu-ldr.  a.  C88),  Vulgar, 
plebeian;  suitable  to  the  common  people; 
beloved  by  the  people,  pleasiij^  to  the 
people;  studious  of  the  Ijivourofthe  peo- 
ple; prevaling  or  raging  among  the  po- 
pulace, as  a  popular  distemper. 

Popularity,  p6p-p(i-Ur'i-t^.  s.  Gra- 
ciousness  among  the  people,  state  of  be- 
ing favoured  by  the  people;  represcnta- 
tion  suited  to  vulgar  conception;  in  this 
sense  little  used. 

Popularly,  p6p'pA-lAr-16.  ad.  In  a  po- 
pular manner;  so  as  to  plea.ie  the  crowd; 
according  to  vulgar  conception. 

To  Populate,  p6p^pMite.  v.  n.  To 
breed  people. 

Population,  p6p-pt!i-U'0hiLin.  s.  The 
state  of  a  country  with  respect  to  num- 
bers of  people. 

Populous,  pop'pi-liis.  a.  (314).  Full 
of  people,  numerously  inhabited. 

Populously,  p6p'pWiis-ld.  ad.  With 

much  people. 
PopuLousNBss,  p6p'pA-l(is-nes.  s.  Th^ 

state  of  abounding  with  people. 

Porcelain,  p6r'aA-line.  s.  China, 
chma-ware. 

Porch,  portsh.  s.  (352).  A  roof  sup- 
ported by  pillars  before  a  door,  an  en- 
trance; a  portico,  a  covered  walk. 

Porcupine,  p6r^6-pine.  s.  (149).  A 
kind  of  large  hedge-hog. 

Pore,  p6re.  s.  Spiracle  of  the  skin, 
passage  of  perspiration;  any  narrow  spi- 
racle or  passage. 

To  Pore,  p4re.  v.  n.  To  look  with 
g^reat  intenserjcss  and  care. 

PoRBBLiND,  pireljlind.  a.  Near-sig^ht- 
ed,  short-sighted.  Commonly  written  and 
always  pronounced  purblind,  "^ 

PoRiNESs,  p6'r^-nis.   s.    Fulness  of 

pores 
Pork,  p6rk.  s.  Sv-ine's  flesh. 
Porker,  pArk'\\r.  s.  A  hog,  a  pig. 
PoRKEATER,  p6rk'^-tdr.  s.    One  who 

feeds  on  pork. 
PoRKET,  p6rk1t.8.  (99).  A  young  hog. 
PoRKLiKo,  p6rkTuig.   s,    (410).    A 

young  pig. 
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Porosity,  p6-r6s's^-t*.  s.  Quality  of 
havinpr  pores.  ..   ,,     .  „ 

l»oRous,p6'reis.  a.  (314).  Having  small 
spirackh  or  passages. 

Porousness,  p^'riis-nis.  s.  fhe  quali- 
ty ot*  having  pores. 

PORPHYRE,  POl-'f^r.        I   g    j^i^rtie  of 

Porphyry,  pdrTar-6.   J 

apaiticular  kind. 
Porpoise,  ?  p^r'pils.  ^  s.  The  sea- 

PORPUS,        b  c 

poRRAc  Eous,p6r.ri'sMs.a.Greenish. 
PoRRECTioN,  p6r-r6k'shiin.   s.    The 

act  of  reachinff  forth. 
PoRRET,  p6r'rlt.  s.  (99).  A  scalllon. 
Porridge,  p^r'rldje.  s.   Food  macle 
by  boiling  meat  and  other  ingredients  m 
-  watci*. 

PoRRiDOEPOT,  por'rldje-p&t.  s-  The 
pot  in  which  meat  is  boiled  for  a  family. 
PORRiNGEft,  por'riQ-jiir.  9.  A  vessel  in 
which  broth  is  eaten.  It  seems  in  Shake- 
«pelii*e*s  time  to  have  been  a  word  of  con- 
tempt for  a  head-dress. 
Port,  pArt.  s.    A  harbour,  a  safe  sta- 
tion for  shipsi  a  gate,  Sktw  all  tky  fraiscs 
•citkin  this  parf  of  the  daughter  of  Ston: 
the  aperture  in  a  ship  at  which  the  gun 
is  put  out;  carriage,  air,  mcin;  the  name 
of  the  wine  of  Oporto  in  Portugal. 
Portable,  por'tl-bl.  a.  (405).    Man- 
ageable by  the  hand;  such  as  may  be 
•  liornc  along  with  one;  such  as  is  trans- 
ported or  carried  from  one  place  to  an- 
other; suiferable,  supportable. 
PoRTABLENEss,  p6r't4-bl-nfis.  8.  The 

quality  of  being  portable. 
Portage,  p6rt'ldje.  s.  (90).  The  price 

of  carriage;  port-hole. 
Portal,  p6r't^.  s.  (88).    The  gate, 

the  arch  under  which  the  gate  opens. 
PoRTANCB,  p6r'tAnse.  s.   Air,  meui; 

demeanor.  tJbsolete. 
Port  ASS,  p6r't4s.  s.    A  breviary,  a 

praver-book.  Obsolete. 
Portcullis,  p6rt-kiM'ns.  s.  A  sort  of 
machine  like  a  harrow,  hung  over  tlie 
gates  of  a  city,  to  be  let  down  to  keep 
out  an  enemy. 
To  Portcullis,  port-killls.  v.  a.  To 

bar,  to  shut  up. 
Ported,  pirt'M.  a.    Bofne  in  a  cer- 
tain or  regular  order. 
To  Portend,  pqr-tdnd'.  v.  a.  To  fore- 
token, to  foreshow  a3  omens. 


f4t;-^m^,  m&t;— pine,  pin}— 

PoRTENSioK,  p6r-tto'shin.  s.  The  act 
of  foretokening. 

Portent,  p6r-t^nt'-  s.  Omen  of  1II9 
prodigy  foretokening  misery. 

Portentous,  p6r-tin't^.  a.  Mon* 
strous,  prodigious,  foretokening  ilL 

Porter,  pAr'tur.  s.  (98).  One  that  has 
the  charge  of  the  gate;  one  who  waiu  at 
the  door  to  receive  messages;  one  who 
carries  burdens  for  hire;  a  Kind  of  strong 
beer.  . 

Porterage,  pAr'tdr-ldje.  s.(90).  Mo- 
ney paid  for  carriag-e. 

PoRT*FOLio,  p6rt-f6'16-6.  s.  An  empty 
bincUng  of  the  size  of  a  large  book  to 
keep  loose  paper  in, — MoKn- 

Portico,  p^r'td-ko.  s.  A  covered 
walk,  a  piazza.    . 

Portion,  pir'shin.  s.  A  part ;  a  part 
assigned,  ati  aUotment,  a  dividend*  part 
of  an  inheritance  ^vcn  to  a  child,  a  for- 
tune; a  wife's  fortune. 

To  PoBTtoN,  pir'shiin.  v.  a.  To  divide, 
to  parcel;  to^ndow  with  a  fortune, 

PORTioNER,  p6r'ah5n-<ir.ft.(98).  One 

that  divides.  .        r 

Portliness,  p6rt1d-n&s.  s.  Dignity  of 
mein,  grandeur  of  demeanor. 

Portly,  p6rt'ld.  a.  Grand  of  mein; 
bulky,  swelling.  .    .     .   .^ 

PoRTM  AN,  pirt'man.  s.  (88).  An  inha- 
bitant or  burgess,  as  those  of  the  cinque 
ports  in  Engjand.    ,         .    .  .  . 

Portmanteau,  port-man  t6.  s.  A 
chest  or  bag  in  which  ck>thes  are  earned. 

Portrait,  p6r'trdte.  s.  (90).  A  pic- 
ture drawn  after  the  life. 

Portraiture,  por'tdl-t&rc.s.Picturc, 
painted  resemblance. 

To  Portray,  p6r-tri'.  v.  a.  (492). 
To  paint,  to  describe  by  picture;  to  adorn 
witli  pictures. 

Portress,  p6r'tr^s.  s.  A  female  guar- 
dian of  a  gate. 

PoRY,  p6'r6.  a.  Full  of  pores. 

To  Pose,  pAze.  v.  a.  To  puzzle,  ta 
gravel,  to  put  to  a  stand  or  atop. 

Poser,  pi'z&r.  s.  (98).  One  that  ask- 
eth  questions  to  try  capacities,  an  exa- 
miner. 

Posited,  p6z'zlt-M.a.  Placed;  ranged. 

Position,  p6-zlsh'iin.  s.  State  of  beinj; 
placed,  situation;  principle  laid  do»r.. 
advancement  of  any  principle;  in  Orarr.- 
mar,  the  state  of  a  vowel  placed  befeix- 

two  consonants. 
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Positional,  pft-zlah'An-il.  a.  Re- 
specting- position. 

Positive,  p6z'zd-tlv,  a.  (157).  Not 
jiegativc,  real,  absolute;  direct,  not  im- 
plied ;  dogmatical,  ready  to  lay  down  no- 
tions vutb  confidence;  settled  by  arbi- 
trary appointment ;  certain,  assured. 

Positively,  pdz'z^-tiv-W.  ad.  Abso- 
lutely, by  way  of  direct  position ;  cer- 
tainly, without  dubitatkm;  peremptorily, 
in  strong*  terms. 

Positiveness,  p6z'z£-tlv«n£s.  s.  Act- 
tualness,  not  mere  negation ;  perempto- 
riness,  confidence. 

Posse,  p6s's6.  s.  An  anned  power, 
consisting  of  the  populace. 

To  Possess,  p6z-z5s'.  v.  a.  (170). 
To  have  as  an  owner,  to  be  master  of;  to 
enjoy,  or  occupy  actually;  to  seize,  to 
obtain ;  to  have  power  over,  as  an  un- 
clean spirit;  to  effect  by  intestine  power. 

flC?  The  o  in  the  first  syllable  of  possess^ 
and  its  compounds,  is  exactly  under  the 
same  predicament  as  the  same  letter  in 
occaaotif  obedience,  &c.-— which  see. 

Possession,  p6z-zdsh'An.  s.  The  state 
of  owning  or  having  in  one's  own  hands 
or  power. 

PossKssivB,  p6z-z£s'8iv.  a.  Having 
possession. 

Possessory,  pdz'z^-silr-d.  a.  Having 
possession. 

OC?  For  the  same  reason  that  I  have  placed 
the  aeacent  on  the  first  syllable  of  hifnu- 
eory,  I  have  placed  it  on  the  first  syllable 

•  of  this  word ;  our  language  seems  to  pre- 
fer deriving  it  from  the  Latin  ponesso- 
riut,  to  forming  it  from  our  own  word 
possess.'  and  when  tliis  is  the  case,  the 
accent  iai  general\y  on  the  first  syllable, 
because  tlie  secondary'  accent  was  on  that 
syllable  in  the  English  pronunciation  of 
'  the  Latin  word.  See  AcAnEMy.-^t)r. 
Johnson  and  Mr.  Sheridan  give  this  word 
the  same  accentuation  as  I  have  done ; 
but  most  of  our  other  orthQeptsts  accent 
the  secbnd  syllable. 

Possessor,  p6z-zds'sib.  s.  ( 166).  Own- 
er, master,  proprietor. 

Posset,  pSs'sh.  a.  (99 j,  Mi]k  curd- 
led with  wine  or  any  acid. 

Possibility,  p6s-s£-blF^-td.  s.  The 
power  of  being  in  any  manner,  the  state 
of  being  possible. 

Possible,  p6s's^-bl.  a.  (405).  Hav- 
ing the  power  to  be  or  to  be  done,  not 
coiitrtnrjr  to  the  nature  of  tilings. 
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PosaiBLY,  pdf's^-'W.  ad.  By  any 
power  really  existing;  perhaps,  \rithout 
absurdity. 

Post,  p6st.  s.  A  hasty  messenger,  a 
courier  who  comes  and  goes  at  jitated 
times;  c^uick  course  or  manner  of  travel- 
ling: situation,  seat;  military  station; 
place,  employment,  office;  a  piece  of 
timber  set  erect. 

To  Post,  pAst.  v.  n.  To  U'avel  with 
speed. 

To  Post,  pAst.  v.  a.  To  fix  oppro^ 
briously  on^sts;  to  place,  to  station,  to 
fix;  to  register  methodically,  to  tran- 
scribe from  one  book  into  another;  to 
delay.     Obsolete. 

Postage,  pAst'ldje.  s.  (90),  Money 
paid  for  conveyance  of  a  letter. 

Postboy,  pAst'bA^.  s.  Courier,  boy 
that  rides  post. 

To  Postdate,  p&st'dAte.  v.  a.  To 
date  later  than  tJie  real  time. 

Postdiluvian,  p6st«<l^-l^\^-sln.  st. 
One  that  lived  since  the  flood. 

Poster,  p6st'ilkr.  s.  (98).  A  courier^ 
one  that  travels  hastily. 

Posterior,  p6s-t^'ri-Ar.  a.  Happen-- 
*  ing  after,  placed  itfier,  following;  back- 
ward. 

Post^Aiors,  pds-t^'r^-drz.  s.  (t66)* 

.  The  ninder  parts. 

Posteriority,  p^s-ti-r^-^r'^-tc.  s. 
The  state  of  being  afler,  opposite  to  Pri- 
ority. 

Posterity,  pfts-t^r'^-t^.  s.  Succeed- 
ing generations,  descendants. 

Postern,  p6s't5rn.  s..  A  small  gate,  a 
little  door. 

PosTExisTENCE,  p6st-^g^*zls'tSnse.  s. 
Future  existence. 

Posthaste,  p68t-hAst<?'.  a.  Haste 
hke  thjit  of  a  courier. 

Posthorse,  p6st'h6rse.  s.  A  horse 
stationed  for  the  use  of  couriers. 

Po$thouse,  pAst'h66se.  s.  Post-of- 
office,  house  where  letters  arc  taken  and 
dispatched. 

Posthumous,  p68t'h&-mds.  a.  Done, 
had,  or  published  after  oiie's  death. 

PosTiL,  p&s'til,    8.    Gloss,  marginal 

notes. 
To  PosTiL,  p6s'tU.  V,  a.     To  gloss, 

to  illustrate  with  marginal  notes. 
PosTiLLER,  p6»'tll-ftr.    s.    One  who 

glosses  or  illustrates  with  marginal  notes. 
Postillion,   p6s-t!ryAn.    s.     (113). 

One  who  gaides  the  first  pair  of »  set  of. 
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•it  horses  in  a  coach;  one  who  guides  a 
post-cliaise. 

Postmaster,  p6st'mis-tCir.  s.  One 
who  has  the  charge  of  a  pubHck  convey- 
ance of  letters. 

Postmaster-general,  p6st'mis-tiir- 
j^n'^r-iil.  s.  He  who  presides  over 
the  posts  or  letter-carriers. 

Postmeridian,  p6st-m6-rid'^-in.  a. 
Being   in  the   aftei:  oon.— Sec    M&ri- 

•DIAS. 

PosTOFFicE,  pAst'of-fis.    s.     Office 

where  letters  ai*e  delivered  to  the  post, 

a  posthof  ise. 
To  Postpone,  p6st-p6ne'.  v.  a.    To 

put  off,  to  deia>  i  to  set   in  value  below 

'Sometlungelse. 
Postscript,  piat'skript.  8,  The  para- 

j^  aph  added  to  the  entl  of  a  letter. 
Postulant,  p6s'tshi!l-l^tt    a.  Acan- 

dilale. — Mason. 

To  Postulate,  p&s'tshii-Ute.  ▼•  a. 
To  beg  or  assume  '.vithout  proof. 

Postulate,  p6s'tshWdt.  s.  (90). 
Position  supposed  or  assumed  witt^out 
prtK»t*. 

PosTULATioN,  p6s-t8hW4'8hfln,  g. 
The  actof  suppoi.ng  without  proof,  gra- 
tuitous assumption. 

PosTULATORY,  p6s'tshWi-tir-^.  a. 
(512).  Assuming  without  piDof;  a»- 
aumed  without  proof. 

OCj*  For  the  last  o,  see  Domestick.- 

PosTULATUM,  p6s*tsh6-rli't&m,  8. 
(503).    position  assumed  with6ut  proof. 

(t/*  This  is  a  Latin  word  which  forms  its 
plural  sometimes  like  ita  original  I'oitU' 
iatay  and  sometimes  as  in  English  Postu- 
latums:  tlie  former  is  the  most  eligible, 
if  we  aie  discoursing  logically ;  and  the 
latter,  if  we  are  speaking  less  methodi- 
cally. 

Posture,  p6s'tshiire.  s.  (463).  Place, 
aituation ;  voluntary  collocation  of  tbe 
paits  of  the  body  with  respect  to  each 
other;  state,  disposition. 

To  Posture,  p6s'tshure.  v.  a.  Tp 
putiu  any  particiiliir  jUaiX  or  disposition. 

Posturem ASTER,  p6s'tshur-m^-t{ir, 
8.  One  who  teaches* or  practises  ailiii- 
cial  contortions  of  the  body. 

posY,  p6'zA.  s.  A  bunch  of  flowers; 
a  motto  on  a  ring. 

Pot,  p6t.  s.  A  vessel  in  wliich  meat 
is  boiled  on  tlie  fire ;  vessel  to  hold  li- 
quids ;  vessel  made  of  earth ;  a  pewter 
vessel  or  mug  holding  a  quart  or  pint  of 
^eer;  To  go  tJ  pot,  to  be  destroyed  or 
devvured. 


To  Pot,  pdt.  ▼.  a.  To  preacrve  sea- 
soned meat  in  pots;  to  encloce  io  pots  of 
earth. 

Potable,  p6'tA-bl.  a.  (405).  Such 
as  may  be  drank,  drinkable. 

PoTABLEKESs,  po'ti-bl-nfa,  s,  Dfiiik- 
ableness. 

PoTARGo,  p6-tir'g6.  8.  A  West-In- 
dian pickle. 

Potash,  p6t'i8h.  s.  Potash  is  an  im- 
pure fixed  alkaliite  salt,  made  by  burning 
from  vegetables. 

PoTATloN,  pA-ti'shta.  8.  A  drink- 
ing bout,  draught. 

Potato,  p&-tA't6.  8.  An  esculent  root. 

Potbellied,  p6tl)ftl-nd-  a.  (283). 
Having  a  swollen  paunch. 

Potbelly,  p6t'Wl-l^.  s.  A  swelling 
paiuich. 

To  Potch,  pAtsh.  V.  a^  To  poachy 
to  boil  slightly. 

(Xj*  This  word  is  more  commonly  and  bet- 
ter written  Poach. 

PoTcoMPANioN,  potTtto-pin'yto.  s» 
A  fellow  drinker,  a  good  feUow  at  ca- 
rousals. 

Potency,  pA'tin-si.  s.  Power,  influ- 
encci  efficacy,  strength. 

Potent,  pA'ttot  a.  Powcrfiil,  eflB- 
caciousi  having  great  authority  or  domi- 
nion, as  Potest  monarchs. 

Potentate,  pA'tto-tite,  s.  (90)^ 
Monarch,  prince,  sovereign. 

Potential,  p6-tAn'sh41.  a.  lioistine 
in  possibility,  not  in  act;  having  tlic  e^ 
feet  without  the  external  actual  proper, 
tvj  efficacious,  powerfiil;  in  Grammar. 
Potential  is  a  mood  deno^  the  poasi- 
bility  of  doing  imy  action. 

P0fENTIALITT»    pA-tto-shi-Al'M6«    S. 

(542).     Postibility,  not  actuality. 
Potentially,  p6-t&i'shil-*.  ad.     lu 

power  of  possibiUty,  not  tn  act  or  posi- 
tively; in  efficacy,  not  in  actuality. 
Potently,  p6't&it-!^.  ad.  Powcrfiilly, 

forcibly. 
PoTENTNESs,  pA'tfint-tt^.  8*    Powcr- 

fulness,  might,  power. 
PoTOUN,  pAt'gfin,  8.    (By  mistake  or 

corruption  used  for  Popoun.— SSoAiaron). 

A  gun  which  makes  a  small  smart  noise. 
PoTH ANGER,  pAt'h&ng-Ar.    s.     Hook 

or  branch  on  which  the  pot  is  huB^  over 

the  fire. 
PoTHECARY,  pA/W-kA-rfe.    s.    (470), 

On^  who  compounds  and  5cU&  medicines. 
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-flf^  This  contraction  of  Apothecary  is  allow- 
abk  in  nothin{r  but  in  Comick  Poetry: 

<'  So  modem  Apothecaries  taught  the  art 

«  By  doctors*  bills  to  play  the  doctor's  part; 

"  Bold  in  the  practice  of  mistaken  rules, 

**  Prescribe,  apply,  and  call  their  masters 
<•  fools."  Pope't  Essay  on  Crit. 

The  other  contraction,  as  if  written  Po- 
tecary,  is  almost  too  vulgar  to  deserve  no- 
tice. 

Pother,  pftTn'ftr.  s.  (165)  (469). 
Bustle,  tumult,  flutter. 

To  Pother,  pATH'fir.  v. a.  To  make  a 
blustering  ineffectual  effort 

Potherb,  pftt'^rb.  s.  (394).   An  herb 

-    fit  for  the  pot 

Pothook,  p6t'hd6k.  s.  Hooks  to  fas- 
ten pots  or  kettles  with,  also  ill-formed 
or  scrawling  letters  or  characters. 

PoTioK,  p^'shAn.  s.    A  draught,  com- 

.    monly  a  physical  draught 

PoTLiD,  p6t^ld.  8.    Cover  of  a  pot. 

Pottage,  p6t'tidje.  s.  (.90).  Any 
thing  boiled  or  decocted  for  food. 

Potter,  p6t'tftr.  s«  A  maker  of 
earthen  vessels. 

Potter N-oRE,  p6t'tirn-Are.  s.  Which 
serves  the  potters  to  glaze  their  earthen 

.   vessels. 

Potting,  p5t'ting.  part.  a.  (410). 
Drinking. 

Pottle,  p6t'tl.  s.  (405).  Liquid  mea- 
sure containing  four  pints. 

PoTVALiANT,  p6t-vil'y^t.  a.  Heated 
with  courage  by  strong  drink. 

Pouch,  p6fitah.  s.  (313).  A  small 
bag,  a  pocket;  applied  ludicrously  to  a 
big  belly  or  a  paunch. 

Poverty,  p6v'vi!iMi.  s.  Indigence, 
necessity;  meanness,  def«BCt    - 

Poult,  p61t.  s.  (318).  A  young  chick- 
en, particularly  of  a  turkey. 

([j'  This  word  is  comipted  by  the  great  as 
veil  as  the  small  vulgar,  into  pout,  rhym- 
ing with  oil/.—- See  Asparagus  and  Cu- 
cumber. 

Poulterer,  p6l'tdr-&r.  s.  One  whose 
trade  is  to  sell  fowls  ready  for  the  cook. 

Poultice,  ^rtls.  s.  (142).  A  cata- 
plasm, a  soft  molUfying  application. 

To  Poultice,  p6l'tls.    v.  a.    (142). 

To  apply  a  poultice  or  cataplasm. 
Poultry,    p6l'tp6.    s.      Domestick 

fowls. 
PouNcfe,  p66nse.  s.  (313.)    The  claw 

or  talon  of  a  bird  of  prey ;  the  powder  of 

l^um  sandarach. 


To  Pounce,  pdtmse.  v.  a.  To  pierce, 
to  perforate;  to  pour,  to  sprinkle  Uirough 
small  perforations;  to  seize  with  the 
pounces  or  talons. 

Pounced,  p6{in3t.  a.  (359.)  Furnished 
with  claws  or  talons. 

PouNCETBox,  p6(in'slt-b6ks.  s.  A 
small  box  perforated. 

Pound,  p6tod.  s.  (313).  A  certain 
weight,  consisting  in  Troy  weight  of 
twelve,  in  Avoirdupois  of  sixteen  oun- 
ces; the  sum  of  twenty  shillings;  a  pin- 
fold, an  enclosure,  a  prison  in  which 
beasts  are  enclosed. 

To  Pound,  p6^d.  v.  a.  To  beat,  to 
grind  with  a  pestle;  to  shut  up,  to  impri- 
son, as  in  a  pound. 

Poundage,  p^^d'ldje.  s.  (90).  A 
certain  sum  deducted  from  a  pound: 
payment  rated  by  the  weight  of  the  com- 
modity. 

Pounder,  p^&nd'fir.  s.  (98).  The 
name  of  a  heavy  large  pear;  any  person 
or  thing  denominated  from  a  certain 
number  of  pounds,  as  a  Ten-pounder»  a 
gun  that  carries  a  bullet  of  ten  pounds 
weight:  a  pestle. 

To  Pour,  pAftr.  v.  a.  (316).  To  let 
some  liquid  out  of  a  vessel  or  into  some 
place  or  receptacle;  to  emit,  to  'give  vent 
to,  to  send  forth,  to  let  out,  to  send  in  a 
continued  course. 

(Cr  Mr.  Sheridan,  Mr.  Scott,  W.  Johnston, 
Dr.  Kenrick,  Mr.  Perry,  and  Mr.  Smith, 
pronounce  this  word  as  I  have  done;  Mr. 
Nares  also  pronounces  it  pore. 

To  Pour,  p66r.  v.  n.    To  flow  rapid- 
ly; to  rush  turonltuously. 
PouRER,  pdftr'flr.  s.  (98).     One  that 

pours. — See  Piinciples,  No.  316. 
Pout,  p6(lt.  s.  (3 1 3).    A  kind  of  fish, 

a  cod-fish;  a  land  of  bird;  a  chick  of  a 

turkey. 
To  Pout,  p6At.  v.  n.    To  look  sullen 

by  thrusting  out  the  lips;  to  gape,  to  hang 

prominent. 
Powder,  p6(iMfir.  s.  (98)  (323),  Dust, 

any  body  comminuted;,  gunpowder;  sweet 

dust  for  the  hair. 
To  Powder,  p^di'ddr.  v.  a.     To  re-^ 

duce  to  dust,  to  comminute,  to  pound 

small;  to  sprinkle  as  with  dust;  to  salt, 

to  sprinkle  with  salt. 
Powderbox,  p6^'dAr-b6ks.  s.   A  box 

in  which  powder  for  the  hair  is  kept. 
PowDERBORN,  pA{lMiir-li6rn .    s.    A- 

hom^^ase  in  which  powder  is  kept  for 

guns 
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PovDERMiLL,  p66'd(^r-TB!l.  8.  Thc 
mill  in  which  the  ingredients  for  gxin- 
powder  are  g^und  and  mingled. 

Powder-room,  p6{i'diir-r6dm.  s.  The 
part  of  a  ship  in  which  the  g^unpowder  is 
kept. 

Powder-chests,  p6ii'dfir-tshists.  s. 
Wooden  triangular  chests  filled  with 
gun-powder,  peoble-stones,  and  such  like 
materials,  set  on  fire  when  a  ship  is 
boarded  by  an  enemy. 

PowDERiNG-TUB,  pAd'dAr-ing-tAb.  s. 
The  vessel  in  which  meat  is  salted;  the 
^lace  in  which  an  infected  lecher  is  phy- 
sicked to  preserve  him  fix^m  putrefaction. 

Powdery,  p6(i'd6r-^.  s.  Dusty,  friable. 

Power,  pAti'ir.  s.  (98)  (322).  Com- 
mand, authority,  dominion,  influence; 
ability,  force,  reach;  the  moving  force  of 
an  engine;  faculty  of  the  mind;  sovereign, 
potentate ;  one  im-ested  with  dominion ; 
divinity;  host,  army,  military  force. 

Powerful,  p6Ci'ir-f&l.  a.  Invested 
with  command  or  authority,  potent;  for- 
cible, mighty;  efl^cacious. 

Powerfully,  p6ii'fir-ful-6.  ad.  Po- 
tently, mightily;  efficaciously,  forcibly. 

Powerfulness,  p6i!i'Ar-fiil-n^s.  s. 
Power,  efficacy,  might. 

Powerless,  p6(i'ir-lds.  a.  Weak, 
impotent 

Pox,  p6ks.  a.  Pustules,  effloresccn 
cies;  the  venereal  disease. 

To  Poze,  pAze. '  v.  a.  To  puzzle. — 
See  Pose  and  Appose. 

Practicability,  prilk't^-kA-bll'^'itd 
s.  Practicablcness,  a  possibility  of  being 
performed.  See  Impracticability. 

Practicable,  pi'dk'ti-ki-bl.  a.  Per- 
formable,  feasible;  capable  to  be  practis- 
ed; assailable,  fit  to  be  assailed. 

Practic  ABLEKEss,  pr4k'td-ki-bl-nds. 
8.     Possibility  to  be  performed. 

Practicably,  pr4k'td-k&-bl^.  ad.  In 
such  a  manner  as  may  be  pei*formed. 

Practical,  prik't^-k&l.  a.  Relating 
to  action,  not  merely  speculative. 

Practically,  prik't^-k^-1^.  ad.  In 
relation  to  action;  by  practLce,inreal  fact. 

.Practicalness,  prftk't^-'k&I-nte.  s. 
The  qualitv  of  being  practical. 

Practice,' pHLk'tls.  s.  (142).  Thc 
habit  of  doing  any  thing;  use,  customa- 
ary  use;  dexterity  acc|uired  by  habit;  ac- 
tual performance  distinguished  from  the- 
ory ;  method  or  grt  of  doing  any  thing; 
medical  treatment  of  diseases;  exercise 


of  any  profession;  wicked  stratagem,  bad 
artifice.  In  this  last  sense  not  now  in  use. 

Practick,  prdk'ttk.  a.  Relating  to 
action,  not  merely  tfaeoreticaL 

To  Practise,  prik'tls.  v.  a.  (499). 
To  do  habitually;  to  do,  not  merely  to 
profess,  as  To  practise  law  or  physick ; 
to  use  in  order  to  habit  and  dexterity. 

To  Practise,  prik'tls.  v.  n.  To  live 

.  a  habit  of  acting  in  &ny  manner  fi>rroed; 

to  transact,  to  negotiate  secretly;  to  use 

bad  arts  or  stratagems ;  to  use' medical 

methods;  to  exercise  Any  profession. 

Practisant,  prik't!z4nt.  s.  An 
agent    Not  in  use. 

Practiser,  prdk'tls-stir.  s.  (98).  One 
that  practises  any  thing,  one  that  docs 
any  thing  habitually;  one  who  prescribes 
medical  treatment. 

Practitioner,  prAk-tlsh'dn-i^r.  s. 
One  who  is  engnged'  in  the  actual  exer- 
cise of  any  arti  one  who  does  any  thing 
habitually: 

Pr-kcognita,  prt-k6g'ni-ti.  s.  (92). 
Things  previously  known  in  order  to  an* 
derstand  somethmf^  else. 

PRAGMATiCK,prdg-mit't\k.(509).  *> 

Pragmatical,  prag-mat't^-k^.      i 
a.    Meddling,  impertinently*  busy,  as- 
suming business  without  invxtation. 

Pragmatically,  prig-in4t't*-klI-6. 
ad.    Meddlingly,  impertinently. 

PragmaticalkesS)  pi%-mAt^t£-k&l- 
n*s.  s.  The  quality  of  intermed* 
dling  without  right  or  call 

Praise,  pribe.  s.  (202).  Renown, 
commendation,  celebritv;  glorification, 
tribute  of  gratitude,  laud;  ground  or  rea- 
son of  praise. 

To  Praise,  prize,  v.  a.  To  com- 
mend, to  applaud,  to  celebrate;  to  gku-iiy 
in  worship. 

Praiseful,  prize'fiEd.  a.  Laudable^ 
commendable. 

Praiseu,  pri'zdr.  s,  (98),  One  ^vllo 
praises,  an  a])plaudcr,  a  commender. 

Praiseworthy,  prize'wftr-TH^.  a. 
Commendable,  desen-ing  praise. 

Ph  AME,  prdme.  s.  A  flat-bottonied  boat.     ^ 

To  Prakce,  prinse.  v.  n.  (78^  (79). 
To  spring  and  bound  in  high  mettle;  to 
ride  gallantly  and  ostentatiously;  to  mo^'c 
in  a  warlike  or  showy  manner. 

To  Prank,  pringk.  v.  a.  To  deco- 
rate, to  dress  or  adjust  to  ostentation. 

Prank,  pr&ngk.  s.  (408).  A  frolickta 
wild  flight,  a  lacUcrous  trick,  a  wicked 
act 
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To  Prate,  prAte.  v.  n.  To  talk  care- 
lessly and  without  weigiit^  to  chatter,  to 
tattle. 

Prate,  prAte.  s.  Tattle,  slight  talk, 
unmeaning  loquacity. 

Prater,  pri'tAr.  s.  (98).  An  idle  talk- 
er, a  chatterer. 

Pratingly,  pr4'tlng-W.  ad.  (410). 
With  tittle  Uttie,  with  loquacity. 

To  Prattle,  prit'tl.  v.  n.  (405).  To 
talk  lightly,  to  chatter,  to  be  trivially  lo- 
quacious. 

Prattle,  prit'tl.  s.  Empty  talk,  tri- 
fling loquacity. 

Prattler,  prat'lftr.  s.  (98).  A  trifling 
talker,  a  chatterer. 

Pravity,  priv'^-t6.  s.  Corruption, 
badrtesa,  malignity. 

Prawn,  priwn.  s.  A  small  crustace- 
ous  fish  like  a  shrimp,  hut  larger. 

To  P^AY,  prA.  V,  n.  To  make  petitions 
to  Heaven;  to  entreat,  to  ask  submissive- 
ly; I  pray,  or  Pray,  singly,  is  a  slightly 
ceremonious  form  of  introducing  a  ques- 
tion. 

To  Pray,  pri.  v.  a.  To  supplicate,  to 
implore,  to  address  with  petitions;  to  ask 
for  as  a  supplicant;  to  entreat  in  ceremo- 
ny or  form. 

Prayer,  pri'ilr.  s.  (98).  Petition  to 
Heaven;  entreaty,  submissive  importu- 
nity. 

Prayerbook,  priL'iir-bd6k.  s.  Book  of 
publick  or  private  devotions. 

To  Preach,  pr^tsh.  v.  n.  (227).  To 
pronoimce  apublic  discourse  upon  sacred 
subjects. 

To  Preach,  pr^tsh.  v.  a*  To  proclaim 
or  publish  in  religious  orations ;  to  incul- 
cate publickly,  to  teach  with  earnestness. 

Preacher,  prdtsh-4r.  s.  (98).  One 
who  discourses  publickly  upon  religious 
subjects;  one  who  is  apt  to  harangue  te- 
diously in  discourse. 

Preachment,  pr^tsh'mdnt.  s.  A  ser- 
mon or  other  discourse  mentioned  in  con- 
tempt. 

Preamble,  pr^'dm-bl.  s.  (405).  Some- 
thing previous,  introduction,  preface. 

PREANTEPENULTIMATE,pri-^-t^-p^- 

niirt^-mite.  a.   The  fourth  syllable 

from  the  last 
Pre  APPREHENSION,    pr^-4p-pr6-hdn' 

shikn.  s.  Preconception. 
Prebend,    prdb'find.    s.     A   stipend 

granted  in  cathedral  churches;  some- 


i     times,  but  improperly,  a  stipendiary  of  • 
cathedraU  a  prebendary. 
Pre  BEND  A  L,  pr6-b^n'd4l.  a.   Apper- 
taining to  a  prebend. — Matctn. 

Prebendary,  pr^b^dn<ldr-6.  s.(512). 
A  stipendiary  of  a  cathedral. 

Precarious,  pr^-k4'r6-d8.  a.  Depend- 
ent, uncertam  because  depending  on  the 
will  of  another^  held  by  courtesy. 

Precariously,  pr^-kiV^-As-I^.  ad. 
Uncertainly,  by  dependance,  dependant- 

Prec  ARiousNEss,  pr^-k4'r£-As-n£s.  s. 
Uncertainty,  dependance  on  others. 

Precaution,  pri-kiw'shdn.  s.  Pre-' 
serv-ative  caution^  preventive  measures. 

To  Precaution,  pr^-k&w'shiiffi.  v.  a. 
To  warn  beforehand. 

Precedaneous,  prds-^-d&^u^-His.  a. 
Previous,  antecedent 

To  Precede,  prd-sdde'.  v.  a.  To  go 
before  in  order  of  time;  to  go  before  ac- 
cording to  the  adjustment  of  rank. 


The 


Precedence,  pr^-s^Minse.  ) 

Precedency,  pr£-3^'d^n-s^. 5  ^' 
act  or  state  of  going  before,  priority; 
something  going  before,  something  past; 
adjustment  of  place;  the  foremost  placo 
in  ceremony;  superiority. 

Precedent,  prd-s^'d^nt.  a.  Former, 
going  before. 

Prec  ed  ent,  prSs's^nd^nt.  s.  Any  tiling 
that  is  a  rule  or  example  to  future  times* 
any  thing  done  before  of  the  same  kind. 

PRECBDENTLY,pr^-sd'd^nt-l6.  ad.  Be- 
forehand. 

Precentor,  prc-s^n'tiir.  s.  (166).  He 
that  leads  the  choir. 

Precept,  pre's^pt.  s.  (532).  A  rule 
authoritatively  given,  a  mandate. 

QCJ*  Mr.  Sheridan,  Mr.  Elphinston,  Mr. 
Scott,  Buchanan,  W.  Johnston,  Perry, 
and  Entick,  make  the  e  in  the  first  sylla- 
ble of  this  word  long;  Dr.  Kenrick  alone 
makes  it  short 

Precepti AL,  pr^-s^p'shdl.  a.  Consist- 
ing of  precepts. 

Preceptive,  pr^-s^p'tlv.  a.  (157). 
Containing  precepts,  giving  precepts. 

Preceptor,  pr6-s^p'tAr.  s.  (166).  A 
teacher,  a  tutor. 

Preceptory,  prfis'^p-t6-re.  s.  See 
Receptory. — A  seminary  of  instruc- 
tion.— Mason, 

Precession,  pre-sesh'i*in.  s.  The  act 
of  going  before. 
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Precinct,  pr^-singkt'.  8.  Outward 
limit,  boundary. 

Preciosity,  pr^-sh<i-6s'6-t^.  s.(534). 
Value,  ppeciousness;  any  thing  of  hig^h 
price. 

Precious,  prdsh'As.  a.  (357).  Valu- 
able, bearing  of  great  worthj  costly,  of 
great  price,  as  a  precious  stone. 

Preciously,  pr&h'As-lc.  ad.  Valu 
ably,  to  a  great  price. 

Prbciousness,  prfish'6s-u6s.  s.  Valu 
ablencas,  worth,  price. 

Precipice,  prSs's^-p!s.  s.  (142).  A 
headlong  steep,  a  fall  perpendicular. 

Precipitance,  prc-slp'pc-tunse.  > 

pRECiPiTANCY,pr^-sip'p6-tan-s^.  3 
Rash  haste,  headlong  haste. 

Precipitant,  pri-slp'pS-t4nt.  a.  Fall- 
ing or.  rushing  headlong;  hasty,  urged 
with  violent  haste;  rashly  hurried. 

Precipitantlt,  prc-sip'p^-t4nt-l^. 
ad.  In  headlong  haste,  in  a  tumultuous 
hurry. 

To  Precipitate,  pr^-sip'pe-tAte. 
V.  a.  To  throw  headlon)^;  to  hasten  un- 
expectedly; to  hurry  blindly  or  rashly; 
to  throw  to  the  bottom,  a  term  of  ch^-mi- 
stry  opposed  to  Sublime. 

To  Precipitate,  pr^-slp'p^-t4te. 
V.  n.  To  fall  headlong;  to  fall  to  the  bot- 
tom as  a  sediment;  to  hasten  without  just 
preparation. 

Precipitate,  pr^-sip'p^-tit.  a.  (91). 
Steeply  falling;  headlong,  hasty;  violent. 

Precipitate,  pr^-slp'p^-tit.  s.  (91). 
A  corrosive  medicine  made  by  precipi- 
tating mercury. 

Precipitately,  pr6-sip'p^-t4t-l^.  ad. 
Headlong,  steeply  down;  hastily,  in  blind 
hiury. 

Precipitation,  pr^-slp-p^-ti'shAn.  s. 
The  act  of  throwing  headlong;  violent 
motion  downward;  tumultuous  hurry, 
blind  haste;  in  Chymistrj-,  subsidency, 
contrary  of  sublimation. 

Precipitous,  pr^-slp'p^-ti^s.  a.  Head- 
long, steep;  hasty,  sudden;  rash,  heady. 

Precise,  pre-sise'.  a.  (427).  Exact, 
strict,  nice,  having;  strict  and  determi- 
nate limitation;  formal,  finical. 

Precisely,  pr^-sise'l^.  ad.  Exactly, 
nicely,  accurately,  with  supex'stitions  for- 
mality, with  too  much  scrupulosity. 

(ry  Though  we  seldom  hear  the  adjective 
precise  pronounce  as  if  written  precizey 
\vc  very  frequently  hear  the  adverb  ^rc- 


citel/  pronounced  a»  if  wtfkten  firetizifly.- 
but  it  ought  to  be  remembered  as  an  in- 
variable  rule,  that  adverbs  preserve  ex- 
actly the  same  accent  and  sound  as  the 
adjective,  from  which  they  are  formed; 
and  therefore  as  the  adjective  is  pro- 
nounced with  the  hissing  or  pure  «,  the 
adverb  ought  to  have  the  same. 

Precisekess,  prfe-sise'nSe.  s.   Ei^ct- 

ness,  rigid  nicety. 
Precisian,  pre-sizh'^-&n.  s.  (88).  Oqc 

who  limits  or  restrains;  one  who  is  super- 

stitiously  rigorous. 

Precision,  prd-slzh'An.  s.   Exact  li- 
mitation. 
Precisive,  prt-si'slv.  a.  (42a).  Exact- 
ly limiting. 
To  Preclude,  prfi-klide'.  v,  a.  To 

shut  out  6r  hinder  by  some  anticipation. 
Precocious,  prt-Wshi5s.   a.  (357). 

Ripe  before  the  time. 
Precosity,  pr6-k69'^s^-t6.  s.  Ripeness 

before  the  time. 
To    Precooitate,    ppfe-kM'j^-tite. 

v.  a.  To  consider  or  scheme  beforehand. 
Precognition,   pr^4Kog-iiish'\m.    s. 

Previous  knowledge,  antecedent  examine 

ation. 
Preconceit,  pr6-k6n-ste'.  s.  (530). 

An  opinion  previously  formed. 
To  Preconceive,  prfi-k6n^ve'.  v.  a. 

To  form  an  opinion  beforehand;  to  ima« 

ginc  beforehand. 
Preconception,  pr^-kon-s^p'shdn.  s. 

(531).  Opinion  previously  formed. 
Precontract,  pri-k&n'trakt.  s.    A 

contract  previous  to  another. 
To    Precontract,    pr£-k6n«trlkt^ 

V.  a.  To  contract  or  bargain  beforeliand. 
PREcuRSE,pr^-kfirse'.  s.  Fopenuming'. 
Precursor,    pr^-kdr's6r.    s.    (166), 

Forerunner,  harbinger. 
pREDACEous,  prc-du'sh^is. 

Linng  by  prey. 
Predal,  prc'dal.  a.  (88). 

practising  plunder. 
Predatory,  pr^d'di-t&r-^. 

Plundering,  practising  rafMne; 

preying,  rapacious,  ravenous. 
C:^  For  the  o,  see  Domestick.- 

Predeceased,  pr6-d6-s6est'.  a.  (531) 

(359).  Dead  before. 
Predecessor,  prM-^^ds'siir.s.  One 
that  was  in  any  stat©  or  plac^  beiWre  an- 
other; ancestor. 


a.  (357). 
Robbing, 

a.  (512). 
hungr}', 
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ibi.  s.    One  that  holds  the  doctriiie 
of  predestination. 
To  Predestinate,   pr^-dds'ti-nAt©. 
V.  a.    To  Appoint  befi)rehand  by  irrcver- 
siMe  decree. 
PKEDESTrwATioN,  pr6-d6s-td-n4'shfitt. 

t.     FreordJnatiofi. 
Perdkstinator,      prd-d^s't^-ni-tAr. 
fl.  (166)  (521;.  One  that  holds  pj^desti- 
oation  or  the  prevalence  of  pre-establish- 
ed necessity.  * 
To  Predestine,  pr^-dds'tln.    V.  a. 

(140;.    To  decree  beforehand. 
Pr^ldEtermikatioit,  pi^-d^^ir-m^- 
DA^shAn»    9*     DetermiQadon  made 
.    beforehand. 

To  PredetehMike,  prd'dA-tir'min. 
V.  a.  (140).    To  doom  or  contoe  by  pre- 
vious  decree. 
Predial,  prd'd^-ll,  or  pt^ii^   a. 

(293).    Consisting  of  funns. 
Predic  ABILITY,  prW-lk-i^iKi^tA.  s. 
Capacity  of  beiny  attributed  to  a  sub- 
ject.— Maton^ 
Predicarls,  prdd'di-k4-bl.  a.    Such 

as  may  be  affirmed  of  somethings 
Prbdicable,  pr^d^di-ldUbL  s.  A  lo- 
gical term«  denoting  one  of  the  five  things 
which  can  be  affixmed  oi  any  thing. 
pREDicAMEWT,  pr^-dik'W-m^t.  8. 
A  class  or  lirraDgement  of  beings  or  sub- 
stances ranked  according  to  their  na- 
tures, called  jdso  category ;  class  or  kind 

described  by  any  definitive  marks Sec 

Medicament. 
Predicamental,   prd-dik4.mdn't4l. 

a./  Relating  to  predicaments. 
Predicant,  pr^d'd^-k4nt.    s.    '  Qoe 

that  affirms  any  thing. 
To  Predi;eate,  prWd^-kdte.   v.  a. 

To  affirm  a^y  thing  of  anotlier  thing. 
Predicate,    pnfti'dA^kat.    s-    (91). 


That  which  is  affirmed  of  the  subject. 
Thus  in  the  sentence, "  Man  is  a  rational 
animal."  Man  is  the  subject,  and  a  ra- 
tional animal  is  tlie  predicate.  In  this 
sentence  also,  "  The  Waires  of  sin  is 
Peath."  petah  is  the  subject,  and  the 
fVage*  of  sin  is.  the  predicate^  where  it 
may  likewise  be  observed,  that  H  is  the 
subject  of  a  proposition  which  governs 
the  verb,  and  fbrms  what  is  called  the 
Nominative  case:  > 

Predication,  prtd-^-ki'shdn.  s.  Af- 
^  firroation  concerning  any  thing. 
To  Predict,  prt-dikt'.  v.  a.  To  fore- 
tcjil.  to  foreshotr. 


bfW  J— -iB ;— ^>dtad  J— ^i^in,  this. 

PREDicTioif,  prt-dlk'aMn.  s.  Pro- 
phesy, declaration  of  something  filfare. 

Predictor,  pri-dlk'tdf.  s.  Fore- 
teller. 

Predigestioh,  pri-dfi-jfe'tshiiii.  s« 
Digestion  too  soon  performed. 

Predilection,  prt-di^Wk'shdn.  s* 
Preferesotf,  partiality,  pfepossesskm  ia 
favour  of  any  thing. 

(T?  It  to  wobabl0  that  this  woitl  was  not  in* 
use  when  Dr.  Johnson  wrote  his  Dic- 
tionaxy,  or  lie  would  have  inserted  it^ 
perhaps  it  was  first  used  by  th«  author 
of  the  letters  signed  Junius;  but  tlie 
readiness  with  which  it  has  since  been 
adopted  by  the  most  respectable  writers, 
IS  a  sufficient  proof  of  its  propriety  and 
utility.  Scott,  Entick,  and  Mason,  are 
the  only  orth^pists  who  have  inserted 
this  word. 

To  pRBDfspoaE,  pr^-Kils-pAze^    v.  a. 
To  adapt  previously  to  any  certain  pur- 

.  pose. 

Predisposition,    pr<^-dls-p&-zlsh'i&n. 

8.     Previous  adaptation  to  any  certain 

purpose. 
pREDowriNANCE,    pri-d6in'i 

Dinse. 
Predominancy^  pr&-d&in']~^      ^  ** 

Prevalence,  superiority. 
Predominant,  prd-d6mW-n^t.  a. 
Prevalent,  supreme  in  InfiueDce,  ascends 
ant. 

To  Predominate,  pr^-d^in'm^-nite; 

V.  n.  (91).    To  prevail,  to  be  ascendant. 

to  be  supreme  in  influence. 
To  Pre-elect,    prt-^-l^kt'.    y.    a. 

To  choose  by  previous  decree. 
Pre-eminence,  pr^-lm'm^-ndnse.  s. 

Superiority  of  excellence;  precedence, 

priority  of  place;  superiority  of  power  or 

influence. 
Pre-eminent,    prd-Sm'mfi-ndnt     a. 

Excellence  above  others. 
Pre-emption,  pr^-^m'shtin.  s.  (413). 

The  right  of  purchasing  before  another. 

To  Pre-ewgaoe',  pr6*^n-g4dje'.  v,  a. 

.  To  engage  by  precedent  ties  op  con- 

tracts. 
Pre'-engaoement,        pr^'^n^'gAdje^ 

iD^t.  s.    Precedent  obligation. 

To   Pre-establisHx  pr6-^-stil/lish. 

T.  a.    To  settle  beforehand- 
PRE-EStABLISHMENT,  pr^-^-Stib^lish.' 

m^nt.  s.    SetUement  befi»«hRiid^ 
*Mm 
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To  Pre-e3^ist,  pr^-^gz48t'.  v.  n. 
To  exist  beforehand. 

FRE-EXISTENCEy  prt-^gZ-ls'tdnSC.  8> 
Existence  beibrehand,  existence  of  tlie 
soul  before  its  union  with*  the  body. 

Pre-existent,  prt-^gz-is'tfint.  a. 
Existent  beforehand,  preceding  in  exis- 
tence. 

Preface,  pi^ffds.  s.  (91)  (532). 
Somethinjj^  spoken  introductory  to  the 

*  main  design,  introduoiion,  tomething 
prrieniial. 

(O*  Mr.  Sheridan,  Mr.  Narcs,  Mr.  Scott, 
Dr.*  Kenrick,  W.  Johnston,  Buchanan, 
Perr^,  and  Entick,  pronounce  the  first  t 
in  this  word  short. 

To  Preface,  prfffds.  v.  n.  (91). 
To  say  something  introductory. 

To  Preface,  prAff&s.  v.  a.  To 
introduce  by  something  proemial;  toface, 
to  cover. 

Peefacer,  pr*f  fis-Ar.  s.  (98).  The 
writer  o(j  a  preface. 

Prefatory,  prfiPfd-tfii--^.  a.  (512). 
Introductory. 

Prefect,  pri'f&kt.  s.    A  governor. 

Prefecture,  pr^ffSk-tire.  s.  Com- 
mand, office  of  government. 

0^  Though  I  have  agreed  with  all  our 
orthoepists  hi  making  the  first  syllable  of 
forefeet  long,  I  cannot  follow  thtm  so  im- 
plicitly in  the  accent  ami  cjuantity  of  this 
word.  All  but  Mr.  Sheridan,  W.  John- 
ston, and  Mr.  Perrj',  place  the  accent  on 
the  second  s}'llable ;'  and  the  two  first  of 
these  writers  make  the  first  syllable  lon^, 
as  in  prefect*  Mr.  Perry  alone  has,  in 
my  opinion,  given  this  word  its  troe  pro- 
nunciation, by  placing  the  acceitt  on  the 
first  syllable,  and  making  that  syllable 
short.  Tliis  Is  ag^eable  to  that  general 
tendency  of  our  language  to  ^n  antepe- 
^ultimate  accentuation,  and  a  short 
quantity  on  every  vowel  but  u.  See  Prin- 
ciples, No.  533,  535. 

To  Prefer,  pri-ftr'.  v.  a.  To  re- 
gard more  than  another;  to  advance,  to 
cjkalt,  to  raise;  to  offer  solemnly,  to  pro- 
pose publickJy,  to  exhibit. 

Preferable,  pr6fftr-i-bl.  a.  Eli* 
gihle  before  something  else.  - 

PRBVERABLENE86,  pr£f f(&r-i-M-n£s.  8. 
The  stnte  of  being  pi-cferable. 

Preferably^  prlf'fiir-i-bl^.  ad.  In 
preference,  in  such  a  manner  as  to  pre- 
fer one  thing  to  another. 

Preference,  prif'fSr-^nse.  ».  The 
act  of  ]>refcrring,  estimation  of  one  thing 
above  aiiotlicr,  chctiou  of  one  rather 
tkwiwi^^r. 


Preferment,  pr^-S^r^mdnt.  s.  Ad- 
vancement to  a  higher  station;  a  place  of 
honour  or  profit;  preference,  act  of  ]ve- 
*ferring, 

Preferrer,  prW^Sr'rAr.  s.  (98).*  One 
who  prefers. 

To  Prefigurate,  prt-flg'yA-rite. 
v.  n.  To  show  by  an  antecedent  repre- 
sentation. 

Prefiguration,  pr^-flg-yt-r&'sbto. 
s.     Antecedent  representation. 

To  Prbfioure,  pr^-flg'yire.  v.  a.  Tm 
exliibit.by  antecedent  representation. 

To  Prefix,  prt-f&s'.  v.  «.  To  ap- 
point belbrehand;  to  aettle,  to  establish. 

Prefix,  pr^'fiks.  s.  (492).  Some 
particle  put  before  a  word  to  vary  its 
signification. 

Prefixion,  pr6«nk'slijQn.  9.  The  uX 
of  prefixing. 

To  Prefo&m,  pr^-fi)rm^  v,  a.  T» 
form  beforehmt 

pREGNANCY,  prlSg^iilii«8&  s.  The  State 
of  being  with  young;  fi^ntfulness.  inven> 
tivc  power. 

Pregnant,  pr^nftnt.  a.  Teeming, 
breeding;  fruitful,  fertile,  impregnating. 

Pregnantly,  pr^g'niat4^.  ad«  Fhiit- 
fuUy,  fuUy, 

Pregvstation,  pr^-g<^s-t4'8hto.  s. 
The  act  of  tasting  before  another. 

To  Prejudge,  pr^-jAdje'.  v*  a*  T# 
determine  any  question  beforehand,  ge- 
nerally to  condemn  beforehand. 

To  Prejudicate,  pr4-jii'd*-k4te.  v. 
a.  To  determine  beforcnand  to  disad- 
vantage. 

Prejvdicate,  pr6-j6'd£4dbt.  a.  (9t). 
Formed  by  pi'ejudice,  formed  before  ex- 
amination; prejudiced,  prepossessed. 

Prejudication,  prt-joHl^-ki'shto.  s. 
The  act  of  judgincf  beforehand. 

Prejudice,  prdd'jil-dis.  s.  (142),  Pre- 
possession, judgment  formed  beforehand 
witliout  examination {  mischief  detri- 
ment, hurt,  injury. 

To  Prbjudtck,  pr^d^jiWls.  v.  a.  To 
pi*eposses8  with  unexamined  opinions,  to 
fill  with  prejudices;  to  obstruct  or  injarr 
by  prejudices  previously  raised;  to  xr.- 
jure,  to  hurt,  to  diminish,  to  impair. 

Prejudicial,  pi'^d-j(i-<lish'ai.  a.  Ob- 
structive by  means  of  opposite  prepos 
sessions;  contrary,  opposite;  miachicv 
ous,  hurtful,  injurious,  detrimental. 

Prejudicialness,  prW-jA-dish'il- 
ufis.  s.  The  state  of  being  prejudi- 
cial 
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Prelacy,  pr^llA-s^.  s.  The  dignity  or 
post  of  a  pre)ate  or  ecclcsiastick  of  the 
jiig^hest  order:  episcopacy,  the  osder  of 
bishops;  bishops. 

PiUBLATB,  prfl'lit.  s.  (9:1)  (532).  An 
ecclesiastick  of  the  highest  order  and 
dignity. 

^j*  Mr.'  Sheridan,  Mr.  E^inston,  Mr. 
Nares,  Mr.  Scott,  Dr.  jKenrick,  W.John- 
ston, Buchanan^  Perry, 'and  Entick  pro- 
nounce thee  m  the  first  syllable  of  this 
word  short 

Frblatical,  prd-I4t't6-Ml.  sl  Relate 
ing  to  prelates  or  prelacy. 

Frel  ATiON,  prM&'sh{in.  s.Prcfcrenccf, 
setting  of  one  above  the  other. 

Prelatvre,  prtWi-tftre.  > 

Prslatureship,  pr^l14-tCirc-ship.  y 
B.  The  state  or  dignity  of  a  prelate. 

Prelbction,  prt-Wk'shiln.  s.  Read- 
ing)  lecture. 

FIIEI4BATI0K,  pr^-lSrb&'shfin.  s.(530). 

•  Tast^  beforehand,  eifusion  previous  to 
tasting. 

Prrliuinart,  prt-llin'^n4-r6»  a. 
Pftvious,  introductory,  proemial.  . 

pRELiMiNAHT,  pr6-llm'^-n&-r*.  a. 
Something  previous,  preparatory  mea- 
sures. * 

Prelude,  pr^I'ilide.  s.  (532).  Some 
short  slight  otf  musick  played  beftire  a  full 
concert;  sometKifig  introductory,  some- 
thing that  only  shows  what  is  to  follow. 

CCj*  Mr.  Sheridan,  Mr,  Nares,  Mr.  Scott, 
Dr.  Kenrick,  W.  Johnston,  Buchanan, 
Ferry,  and  Entick,  pronounce  the  e  in  the 
first  syllable  of  this  word  short 

To  Prelude,  pr^-lAde'.  v.  a.  (492). 
To  serve  as  an  introduction,  to  be  previ- 
OQS  to. 

pRELUDious,  >pri-lA'j4-fis.  a.  (293) 
Previous,  introductory. 

Prelusive,  prd-IA'siv.  a.  (158)  (429). 
Previous,  introductory,  proemiaL 

Prematurp,,  pr6-mi-t6re'.  a.  (581). 
Ripe  too  soon,  formed  before  the  time^ 
too  early,  too  soon  said  or  done,  too  hasty. 

Prematurelt,  pi^-m4*tAFp^l6.  a4. 
Too  eariy,  too  soon,  with  too  hasty  ripe- 
ness.  . 

PrematurenesS)  pr^-mi-tAre'n^s.  > 

Prematurity,  pr^-ml-tA'rt-tA.  5 
•*  Too  great  haste,  unseasonable  earliness. 

To  Premeditate,  pr^-mdd'^-t&te  v. 
a.To  contrive,  to  form  beforehand,  to  con- 
:ccive  beforehand. 


b&ll ; — 6H ; — ^p6(md ; — rMn,  TMia. 

Premeditation,  prift-mM-^ti'shAn. 
s.  Act  of  meditating  beforehand. 

To  Premerit,  pr^m^r'rlt.  v.  a.  To 
deser>'e  before. 

Premices,  prto1s-«h,  s.  First  friiits. 

PREMIER,  pr^me'yir.  a.  (1 13).  First, 
chief  This  word  is  used  as  a  substantive 
for  the  first  minister  of  state. 

To  Premise,  pfi-mize'.  v.  a.  To  ex- 
plain previously,  to  lay  down  premises;  to 
s^nd  b^efore  the  time.  1^  this  last  sense 
not  in  u«e. 

Premises,  pr^mls-slz.  s.  (99).  Propo- 
«itions  afltecedeDUy  supposed  or  proved^ 
in  law  language,  houses  or  lands. 

Premiss,  pr^mls.  s.  An  antecedent 
proposition, 

CT  As  tlie  sin^lar  ends  with  «,  the  pre- 
ceding word  m  the  pliiral  oug^t  to  have 
M  also. 

Premium,  pr*'mi-Am.  s.  Something 
given  to  invite  a  loan  or  bargain;  a  re* 
ward  proposed. 

To  Premonish,  pr^-m6n'nl8h.   v.  a. 

To  warn  or  admonish  beforehand. 
PREMoifisHMENT,         prd-m^n'nlsh- 

mdnt.  8.  Previous  information. 
Premonition,    pr^-m6-nlsh'^.     s. 

Previous  notice,  previous  intelligence. 

FremonitoiIt,  pr^-m6n'n^-tflr-^.   a. 

Previously  advising. 
a:/*  For  the'last  o,  see  Dombstick  (512). 
To  Fremonstrate,  pr^m6n'str4te. 

V.  a.  To  show  beforehand. 
Fremunire,  pr5m'mA-ni«r^.  s.  A  writ 

in  the  common  law,  whereby  a  penalty  is 

mcurrable,  as  infringing  some  statute; 

the  penalty  so  incurred;  a  difficidty,  a 

-distress. 
•  Premv«itiok,  pr^-md-nish'Cin.  s.  An 

anticipation  of  objection. 

To  Prenominate,  pr&-n6mifm6-nAte. 

▼.  a.  To  forename. 
Prenomjnation,       prt-n6m-m6-n4' 

sh^n.    «.    The  pri-tilege  of  being* 

named  first 
Prenotion,    prt-n6'sh<in.    s.    F6re- 

knowledge,  prescience* 
Prentice,  pr^iy'tfe.  s.  (142).    One 

bound  to  a  maste) « in  order  to  instruction 

in  a  trade.  This  word,  says  Dr.  Johnson, 

is  contracted  by  colldquial  licence  from 

apprentice. 
Prsnticeship,  prSn'tis-shlp.  s.  The 

servitude  of  ah  apprentice. 
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s.    See  PRONUNCIA-TION.   The  act  of 
telling  before. 

Preoccupakct,  pr*-6k'ka-pan-s*.  s. 
The  act  of  taking  possession  before  an- 
other. 

To  Preoccupate,' prd-6k'ki-p^te. 
V.  a.  To  anticipate;  or  prepossess,  to  fill 
with  Tprejudice. 

Preoccupation,  pre-6k-Ru-pi  shun, 
s.  Anticipation;  prepossession,  anticipa- 
tion of  objection. 
vTo  Preoc CUP Y,  pi^-ftklt^i-pl.  V.  a.  To 
p^possess,  to  occupy  by  anticipation  or 
prejudices. 

Tq  Preominate,  prd-6m'mi-nite. 
V.  a.  To  prognosticate,  to  gather  from 
omens  any  future  event- 

^REOPiNioN,  prW-^ln'y^-  s.  (113). 
Opinion  antecedently  formed,  preposses- 
sion. 

To  Preordain,  pr^-Ar^inc'.  v,  a.  To 

.  ordain  beforehand. 

Preordinance,  pr^-Ar'dA-ninsc.  .s. 
Antecedent  decree,  fir^t  decree. 

Preoroikatxon,  pr6-6r-d4-n4'shiin.  s 
The  act  of  pfcordaining. 

Preparation,  prfip-^r-i'shAn.  s. 
(530).  The  act  of  preparing  or  previously 
fitting  any  thing  to  any  purpose;  previous 
measures;  ceremonious  introduction;  tlie 
act  of  making  or  fitting  b/a  regular  pro- 
cess; any  thing  made  by  process  of  ope-- 
ration. 

Preparative,  pri-p4r'ri-tlv.  a.  Hav- 
ing the  power  of  pfeparing  or  qualifying. 

Preparative,  pr^-par'rd-tlr.  s.  That 

'  which  has  the  power  of  preparing  or  pre- 
viously fittin?;  that  which  is  done  in  or- 
der to  somemii^g  else. 

JPrepar  ATivELY^pr^-pii/ri-tly-W.  ad. 
Previously,  by  way  of  preparation. 

Preparatory,  pr6-p4p'rd-tAr-^.  a. 
Antecedently  liecessary;  introduotoiy, 

'    previous,  antecedent. 

(Cs  '"or  ^ke  o,  see  Domcstiok. 

To  Prepare,  pr^-p4i«^'.  v,  ^,  To  fit 
for  any  thing,  to  adjust  to  any  use,  to 
make  ready  £br  any  purpose;  to  qualify 
for  any  purpose;  to  make  ready  before- 
hand; to  form,  to  make;  to  make  by  regu- 
lar process,  as  he'  Prepared  a  medicine. 

To  Prepare,  pr^pite'.  v.  n.  To  take 
previous  measuresi  to  make  every  thing 
ready,  to  put  thinga<tn  order;  to  make 
one's  self  ready,  to  pat  himself  iii  a  rt^tfe 
tffcxpectatioo.  J 


]■ 


Preparedly,  pr^'pA'uM-J^.  ad- (364), 
By  proper  precedent  measures. 

Preparedness,  pr6-p&'r£d*n4b.  6, 
State  or  act  of  being  prepared. 

Preparer,  prt-pi'rftr.  a.  (9«),  One 
that  prepares,  one  that  previously  fjts ; 
thi^t  which  fits  for  any  thing. 

Prepense^  prt^p^iise',  "> 

Prepensed,  pr^-p^nst'.  (359).  J  ** 
Forethought,preconceived,  contrived  be- 
forehand, as  Malice  prepense. 

To  Prepondjkr,  prd'pAn'didr.v.a.  T« 

outweigh. 
Pr$;ponderance,  prt-pon'dJr- 

PREPOlfDERilNCY,  pi^&a/d^ 

Superiority  of  weight.. ' 
Preponderant,  pr^-pon'd^^t*   a. 

Out-weighing. — Mason. 
To  Preponderate,  pr^-p6n'd^r-dte. 

v.  a.  Tooutweigh,  tooverppwerby  weight; 

to  ovei-power  by  stronger  infiuence. 

To  P^aBPONi^ERATE,  pri-p^'d^p-Ate. 

V.  n.  To  exceed  in  weight;  to  exceed  iii 

influence  or  power  anakigous  to  weiglit' 
pREPONDERATiON,        "prd-p6n-d^r-i' 

shCas.  s.  The  state  of  outweigiring. 
To  PREPOSE,  prt-pAae'.  w.  a.    To  put 

before. 
Preposition,  prip-pA-zleh'(kn.  s.    In 

Grammar,  a  particle  governing  a  case. 
Prepositor,    pr*-p6E*zit-<ir.    s.    A 

scholar  appointed  by  the  master  to  bv^* 

look  the  rest. — Sec  Construe. 

To  PREPOSSESS)  pr^-p^-zfe'.  y^a. 
(531).  To  fill  with  an  opinion  unexamin. 
ed,  to  prejudice. 

Pre  POSSESSION,  pr£^p6z-z^sh'Aii.  s. 
Pre-occupation,  first  possession;  prejo- 
dice,  preconceived  opinion. 

PREPosTERous,pr^-p6s'tip-is.  a.  Hav- 
ing that  first  which  ought  to  be  the  last, 
wrong,  absurd,  pcr%'erted;  applied  toper- 
sons,  foolish,  absurd.     * 

Preposterously,  pr^-p6s't^'45-l^ 
ad.  hi  a  wrong  situation,' absurdly. 

PREPosTERoysNEss,  pri-p^s't^p-ds- 
nds.  s.  Absurdity,  wrong  order. 

PtiEPOTANc Y,  pr6-pA'tdn-s^.  s.  Supe- 
rior power,  predominance. 

Prepuce,  prfe'piuse.  s.  That  which  co- 
vert the  glans,  foreskuv 

To  Prerequire,  prt-rt-kwire',  v,  a. 
To  demand  previously. 
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7ftsaEquxsiTB>    pri-rtkltwWt.     a. 

Sometbinpf  previously  necessar}'. 
Peerogatiye,  pr6-i^^'g4-tlv. «.   An 

exclusife  or  peculiar  privilege.  * 
Frerogatived,  pr^-rdg'^-tlv'd.   a. 

(359).     Having  an  exclusive  privilege, 

having  prerogative. 
Presage,  prds'sidje.  sr  (492)  (552). 

Prognostick,  presension  of  futurity. 
(O*  Mr.  Sheridan,  Mr.  Nares,  Mr.  Scott,  Mr. 

Perry,  and  Entlck,  pronounce  the  e  in  the 

l&r«t  tyllable  of  this  word  short;  and  Dr. 

Kenrick  and  W.  Johnston  inak«  it  long. 

To  Presage,  prt-sidje'.  v,  a.  To 
forbode,  to  foreknow,  to  foretell,  to  pro- 
phesy;  to  foretoken,  to  foreshow. 

Presagemest,  pr^-s&dje'm£nt.  b. 
.        Forebodement,  presension ;  foretoken. 

Presbyter,  priz'bi-tfir.  s.  A  priest; 
a  presbytenan. 

pRESBYTERiANi  pr^z-b^-t^'r^-4n.  a. 
Con^sf  ing  of  elders,  a  term  for  a  modem 

'  fprm  of  ecclesiastical  government. 

Presbyterian,  pr^z-bi-t^'rt-dn.  s. 
An  abettor  orpresbytcry  or  calvinlstical 
discipline. 

Presbytery,  prtz1>^-tir*^.  s.  Body 
of  elders,  whether  priests  or  laymen. 

Prescxence^  prfi'shA-^nse.  s.  (532). 
Foreknowledge,  knowledge  of  futiure 
things. 

Prescient,  pri'sh^-int.  a.  (357). 
Foreknowing,  prof^etick. 

pREscious,  pr^'$M-i&s.  a.  Having 
foreknowledge. 

To  Prescind,  pr*-slnd'.  v.  a.  To 
cutoff,  to  abstract. 

Prescindent,  prt-shld'tot.  a.  Ab- 
stracting. «  V 

To  Prescribe,  pr^-skribe'.  v.  a.  To 
set  down  authoritatively,  to  order,  to  di- 
rect; to  direct  me4ically. 

To  Prescribe,  prife-skrlbc'.  V.  n.  To 
influence  by  long  custom;  to  influence 
arbitrarily;  to/orm  a  custom  which  has 
the  force  of  law;  to  write  medical  direc- 
tions and  forms  of  medicine. 

Prescript,  pri'skript.  a.  Directed, 
accurately  laid  down  in  a  precept 

Prescript,  pri'skrlpt.  s.  Directions, 
precept,  model  prescribed. 

Prescription,  prd-skrlp'sh^n.  s. 
Rules  produced  and  authorized  by  cus- 
tom; custom  continued  till  it  has  the 
force  of  law;  medical  receipt 

]pR£s£ANCE,  pr£-s^'ibse.  a.  Priority 
of  place  in  sitting. 
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Presence,  pr^z'z^nde.  s.  State  of  be* 
ing  (Present;  sute  of  being  in  the  view  of 
ff  superior;  a  number  assembled  belbre  a 
great  person;  port,  air,  mien, demeanour, 
readiness  at  need,  quickness  at  expe- 
dients; the  person  of  a  superior. 

Presence-ckamber,  prSz^z^ns- 
tshAm^Ar. 

Presencb-room,  prAz'ztos-rWm.^ 
The  room  in  which  a  great  person'rc- 
ceivei  company. 

Presensation,  pi^-s^n-sd^shAn.  s^ 
Preconception. — Maton. 

Presension,  pr^-s^n'sh&n.  s.  Per* 
ception  beforehand. 

Present,  pr^z'z^nt.  a.  Not  absentt 
being  face  to  face,  being  at  hand^  not 
past,  not  future;  ready  at  hand,  quick  in 
emergencies;  favourably  attentive,  pro- 
pitious; unibrgotten;  The  present,  an  el- 
liptical expression  for  the  present  time,^ 
the  time  now  existing;  At  present,  at  the 
present  time,  now.. 

Present,  prAs'zAnt  s.  A  gift,  a  do- 
native, something  ceremoniously  given ; 
a  letter  or  mandate  exhi^ted. 

To  Present,  prd-atot'.  y*  a.  (492).* 
To  place  in  the  presence  of  a  superior; 
to  exhibit  to  view  or  notice ;  to  offer  to 
exhibit  1  to  give  formally  and  ceremoni- 
ous^'; to  put  into  the  hands  of  aootherf 
to  favour  with  gifU;  to  prefer  to  ecclesi- 
astical benefices ;  to  offer  openly;  to  lay 
before  a  court  of  judicature,  as  an  object 
of  inquiry. 

Presentable,  pr^-z£nt'4-bl.  a.  What 
may  be  presented. 

pRE8ENTANEOU8,prdz-z£n-t4'n£-d8.  R. 

Ready,  quick,  immediate. 

Presentation,  prdz-z£n-td'shdn.  s. 
The  act  of  presenting;  the  act  of  offer- 
ing any  one  to  an  ccclesiasticaJ  benefice^ 
exhibition. 

Presentative,  prA-zdn'ti-tiv.  a. 
Such  as  that  preseutations  may  be  made 
of  it 

Presentee,  pr£z-zdn-t££^  s.  One 
presented  to^a  benefice. 

Presenter,  pp^z^'t(h>.  $.  (98).  One 
that  presents; 

Presential,  pri-z^n^shdl.  a.  Sup- 
posing actual  presence. 

Presentiality,  pp6-z^n-sh*-4l'^-t£. 
B .    State  of  being  present. 

Presentipick,    pr^z-z^n-tlfTlk.    a. 

Making  present. 
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f^&sssNTiTieRLTt  pi^z-zfin-tlffik-l^. 
ad.  (509).    So  as  to  make  present 

Press KTiMEXT,  prt-s^n'tfi-mfet.  s. 
Previous  idea. — Maton. 

Presently,  pr^z'ztot-W.  ad>  '  At 
present,  at  this  ^time,  now;  immediately, 
soon  after. 

Presektm cxT,  pns-z^nt'mint.  s.  The 
act. of  presenting*;  any  Uiing  jiresented  or 
exhibited,  peprcscnt'ation;  m  Law,  the 
form  oif  laying  any  tiling^  before  a  coiirt 
of  judicature  Tor  exaniination. 

Presektkess,  pr^2i'z^nt-n^3.  s.  Pre- 
sence of  mind,  quickness  at  emergencies. 

PRBSERVATiaN,  prdzr2^-v4''shftn.  s. 
The  act  of  preaching,  care  to  preserve. 

i'RESERVATlVE,       prfc-Z^l!^\'d-tk.       "S. 

That  which  has  tJic  power  of  preserv- 
ing; somctliing  preventive. 

To  Pre^erte,  pi^-ztrr',  r.  a.  To 
8ave»  to  defend  from  destruction  or  any 
evil,  to  keep;  to  season  fruits,  and  other 
vegetables,  with  sugar  and  pther  proper 
pities. 

Preserve,  ppd-z^rv'.  s.  Frnit  pi'e- 
serred  whole  in  sugar. 

Preserver,  pr^-2?rv'6r.  s.  One  who 
preserves,  one  who  keeps  fraxn  ruin  'or 
mischief;  he  who  makes  preserves  of 
fruit. 

To  Presidb,  pr6-side^  y.  n.  (444!'). 
To  be  set  over,  to  have  authority  over. 

Fresiixekct,  prtz'zWfin-s6.  s.  Su- 
perintendence. 

President,  pr^z'z^-dto.  s.  One 
placed  with  autliority  over  others,  one  at 
"tile  head  of  others;  gfovernor,  prefect. 

PREsiDEirrsuip,  pr^z'26-dtot-shlp.  a. 
The  office  and  place  of  president 

PRESIDIAL,  prd-sld'j^-41.  a.  (293). 
Relating  to  a  garrison. 

To  Press,  pres.  v.  a.  To  squeeze, 
to  crush;  to  distress;  to  constrain,  to 
compel ;  to  drive  by  violence;  to  affect 
strongly;  to  enforce,  to  inculcate  witJi 
urgument  and  importunity;  to  urge,  x6 
bear  strongly  on;  to  compress,  to  hug, 
as  embracmg;  to  act  upon  With  weight; 
to  force  into  military  service. 

To  Press,  prAs.  v.  ■.  To  act  with 
compulsive  violence,  to  urge,  to  distress; 

.  to  fsO  forward  with  violence  to  any  ob- 
5ect;  to  make  invasion,  to  encroach;  to 
crowd,  to  throng;  to  come  unseasonably 
or  importunately;  to  urge  with  vehe- 
mence and  importunity;  to  act  upon  or 
.influence;  To  press  upon,  to  invade,  to 
push  against 
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Press,  pr^s.  s.  The  instrumeiit  hf 
which  any  thing  is  crushed  or  squeezed ; 
.the  instrument  by  which  books  are  print- 
ed; crowd,  tumult,  throngs  .a  kind  of 
wooden  case  or  frame  for  clothes  and 
pther  uses  s  a  commission  .to  force  men 
into  military  service, 

Press&ed,  prds'bM-  s.  Bed  so  form- 
ed as  to  be  shut  up  in  a  case. 

Presser,  pr^s's^r.  s.  (98).  One  that 
presses  or  works  at  a  presa. 

Pressgano,  pi^s'g^g.  Sk.  Acrrw 
employed  to  force  men  into  naval  ser- 
vice. 

Pressingly,  pr&t'&(tng-l^.  ad.  \VitIi 
force,  closely. 

Pression,  prish'aD.  s.  The  act  of 
pi*essing. ' 

Pressman,  pr&s^man.  s.  (88).  One 
who  forces  another  into  sen-ice,  one  wha 
forces  away;  one  who  makes  the  Impres- 
sion of  print  by  the  press,  distinct  from 
the  Compositor,  who  rang^tliettipea. 

pREssMONj^Y.,  pris'mtoH^.  9.  Money 
given  to. a  soldier  when  he  is  taken  or 
forced  away  into  the  service. 

PRBssuRE,,pr£sh'shiiTe. ».  (41(0).  The 
act  of  pressing  or  crushing;  the  state  of 
.lieing  pressed  or  crushed;  force  acting 
a^inst  any  thing,  gravitation,  pressing; 
violence  inflicted,  oppression;  affliction, 
grievance,  distress;  impression,  stamp, 
character  made  by  impression. 

Presto,  prte'tj^.  ^   'Qtuck,  at  once. 

Presumably,  pr^-z&'m&-bld.  ad. 
Without  examination. 

To  Presume,  pi'^-zime'.  y,  n.  (454). 
To  suppose,  to  iieKexe  previously  with* 
out  examination;  to  suppose,  to  affirm 
withput  immediate  proof;  to  venture 
without  positive  leave;  to  form  confldcnt 
or  arrogant  opinions;  to  make  confident 
or  arrogant  attempts. 

PREsuMER,pre-zu'mfir,  s.  (98).  One 
who  presupiK>8C8,  an  arrogant  person. 

Presumption,  pr^<-zdm'shAn.  s. 
(512).  Supposition  previously  formed; 
confidence  grounded  on  any  thing'  pre- 
8up])oscd;  an  argument  strong,  but  no: 
demonstrative ;  arrogance,  confidence 
blind  and  adventurous,  presunmtuouik- 
ness;  unreasonable  confidence  of  Divine 
favour. 

Presumptive,  pr^-ziim'tlv.  a.  Taken 
by  previous  supposition;  supposed,  as 
the  Presumptive  heir,  opposed  to  th^ 
He'U*  apparent;  <^nfident»  arrogant,  pre^ 
sumptooas. 
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with  respect  to  holy  thingtt 
tJ"  We  frequently  hear  this  word  pro- 
nounced in  three  syllables,  by  comipting 
and  conCracting  the  two  last  syllables  into 
shtu,  as  if  written  prezumthiu:  but  cgr- 
lect  speakers  carefully  preserve  these 

Sllables  distinct,  and  pronounce  them 
te  the  verb  to  cheno,  and  the  pronoun 
«w. — See  Unctuovs. 

Presumptuously,  pr^-ziSm'tdh^-fis- 
\h.  ad.  Arrogantly,  irreverently;  with 
vain  and  g^undleas  confidence  in  Divine 
favour. 

Presumptuousness,  pri-zAm'tshiLi- 
^s-n^s.  s.  Confidence,  irreverence. 

P  AESUPFOSAL,  prA-«i^p-p&'zil.s.(53 1 ). 
Sopposal  previously  formed- 

To  Presuppose,  pri-8<ip-p6ze'.  v.  a. 
To  suppose  as  previous. 

Presupposition,  prA-sflp-pA-zlsh'to. 
8.  Supposition  previouriy  iormed. 

pREsuRMisE,  prA-silr-inize'.  s.  Sur- 
mise previously  formed. 

pRETEVCE,p^^-tin8e^s.  A  felae  argu- 
ment grounidedupon  fictitious  postulates; 
the  act  of  showmjf  or  'allegiii^  what  is 
not  real;  assumption,  claim  to  notice; 
daim  true  or  false;  something^  threatened 
.  or  held  out  to  terrify. 

To  Prbtevd,  pri-tted'.  t,  a.  To  make 
any  appearance  of  having,  to  allecre 
falsely  s  to  show  hypocritically;  to  hold 
out  as  a  delusive  appearance;  to  clum. 

To  Pretend,  prfi-t^nd'.  v.  n.  To  put 
in  a  claim  truly  or  falsely;  to  presume  on 
ability  to  do  any  thing,  to  j,i>fess  pre- 
sumptuously. 

Pretender,  pri-t&nd'Ar.  s.(98).  One 
who  lays  claim  to  any  thing. 

Pretendingly,  pri-t&id'ing-W.  ad. 
Arrogantly,  presumptuously. 

Pretension,  pr^-t^n'sh(kn.  s.  Claim 
true  or  false;  fictitious  appearance. 

Preterimperfect,  pr6-t^r-lm-p^r' 
f£kt.  a.  The  tense  not  perfectly  past. 

Preterit,  pr^'tdr-lt.  a.  Past. 

Preterition,  pr^-t^r-rlsh'fln.  s.  The 
act  of  c^ing  past,  the  sta^c  of  being  past 

PreTeritness,  prA'tfir-lt-n5s.  s.  State 
of  being  past,  not  presence^  not  futurity. 

Preterlapsed,  pi*i-i^r-Upst'.  a.  Past 
and  gone. 


The  act  of  omitting. 
To  Pr]p:t£Emit,  pr^-tfer-mit'.  v.  a.  To 

pass  by. 
Preternatural,     pr^-tdr-nit'tshi- 

dU.  a.    Different  from  what  is  natu- 
ral, irregular. 
Preternaturally^  pr^-t&r-ndt'tsh<i- 

r^-^r  ad.  In  a  manner  different  from 

the  common  order  of  nature. 
Preternaturalness,     prA-tfir-ndt' 

tshd-ral-nfes.    s.     Manner  different. 

from  the  order  of  nature. 
Preterperfect,  prA-t^r-p^f(6kt.  a. 

A  grammatical  term  applied  to  the  tense 

which  denotes  time  absolutely  past. 

PRETERPLUPERFECT,pr^-t^r-pUl'p4p- 

£§kt.  a.  The  grammatical  epithet  for 
the  tense  denoting  time  relatively  past* 
or  past  before  some  other  past  time. 

Pretext,  pr^44kst'.  s.  Pretence, 
false  appearance,  false  allegation. 

Pretext^,  pr^4^ks'td.  s.  The  robe, 
that  was  worn  by  the  youths  of  old  Rome 
under  seventeen  years  of  age. — Maton. 

Pretor,  pri't&r.  s.  (166).  The  Ro* 
man  judge ;  it  is  now  sometimes  taken 
for  a  mayor. 

Pretoria n,  pr^-t6'r^-Sii.  a.  Judicial, 
exercised  by  the  pretor. 

Prettily,  prit'tWd.  ad.  Neatljr, 
pleasingly. 

Prettiness,  prlt'td-nds.  ad.  Beauty 
without  dignity. 

Pretty,  prlt'td.  a.  (101).  Neat,  ele- 
gant; beautiful  without  grandeui-or  dig- 
nity; it  is  used  in  a  kind  of  diminutive 
contempt  in  poetry  and  in  conversation; 
not  very  srosJl. 

Pretty,  prlt't6.  ad.  In  some  degree. 

To  Prevail,  pr^-v41c'.  v.  n.  To  be  iii 

force,  have  effect,  to  have  power,  to  have 
influence;  to  overcome;  to  gain  Uic  supe* 
riority;  to  gain  influence,  to  operate  ef- 
fectually; to  persuade  or  induce  by  eiu 
treaty. 

Prevailing,  pr^-vi'Ung.  a.  Predomi- 
nant, having  most  influence. 

Prevailment,  pr^-vale'm^nt.  s.  Pre- 
valence. 

Prevalence,  pr^v'va-l^nse. 

Pre  VALENCY,  pr^v'va-ldn-s^. 
Superiority,  infltience,  predominance. 

Prevalent,  pr^v'v4-I^nt.  a.  Victori- 
ous, gaining  superiority';  .predominant, 
p^>worfiil. 
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PRBVALEMTLYt     pr^Vvi-lSnt-W.      «i. 

Powerfully,  forcibly. 
To  Prev  ARic  ATE,pri-v4r'r*-kAte,v.ii. 

To  cavil,  to  quibble,  to  shuffle. 
Prevarication,  pri-vir-r^-kA'shdn. 

9.  Shuffle,  cavil. 
Prevaricator,  pr^-vSr^rd-ki-tdr.  6. 

(521).  A  caviller,  a  shuffler. 
To  pREVENE,  pr6-v6ne'.  v.a«  To  hJn- 

Preveniekt,  pr^*v^'n6-^nt.  a.  Pre- 
ceding, going  before,  preventive. 

To  Prkvekt,  prd-vtot'.  v.  a-  To  go 
before  as  a  guide,  to  go  before  making 
the  way  easy,  to  go  before,  to  anticipate; 
to  prc-occupy,  to  pre-engage,  to  attempt 
first ;  to  hinder,  to  obviate,  to  obstruct 
ThU  last  is  almost  the  only  sense  now 
usfid. 

Preventer,  prt-v^nt'iir.  s.  One  that 
goes  before;  one  that  hinders,  an  hinder- 
er,  an  obstructer.  ' 

Prevention,  pr^-v5n'sh^n.  s.  The 
act  ongoing  before;  pre-occupation;  an- 
ticipation; hindrance,  obstruction;  preju- 
dice, prepossession. 

Preventional,  pri-v^n'shiin-al.  a. 
Tending  t«  prevention. 

Preventive,  pr^-v^nt'lv.  a.  (157). 
Tending  to  hinder;  prcserx'ative,  hinder- 
ing ill 

Preventive,  pr6-vdnt'iv.  s.  A  pre- 
servative, that  which  prevents,  an  ante- 
dote. 

Preventively,  pi^-v6nriv-l^.  ad.  In 
such  a  manner  as  tends  to  prevention. 

Previous,  pri'v^-fls.  a.  (314).  Ante- 
cedent, going  before,  prior. 

Previously,  pr6'v6-^s-l^.  ad.  Before* 
hand,  antecedently. 

Previousness,  prt'vc-<is-n^s.  s.  An- 
tecedence. , 

Prey,  pri.  s.  (269).  Something  to  be 
devoured,  something  to  be  seized,  plun- 
der; ravage,  depredation;  Animal  of  prey, 
is  an  animal  that  lives  on  other  animals. 

To  Prey,  pri.  v.  n.  To  feed  by  vio- 
lence; to  plunder,  to  rob;  to  corrode,  to 
waste. 

Prbter,  pri'Ar.  s.  (98).  Robber,  de- 
vourer,  plunderer. 

Priapism,  pri'tL-plzm.  5.  A  preterna- 
tural tension. 

Price,  prfee.  s.  (467).  Equivalent  paid 
for  any  thing;  value,  estimation,  suppos- 
ed excellence;  rate  at  which  aoy  thing 


is  sold;  rewurd,  ^iog  pumhaaed  at  an^ 
rate. 

To  Prick,  prik.  v.  a.  To'jHcrcc  with 
a  small  puncture;  to  erect  with  ait  acu- 
minated points  to  set  up  the  ears;  to  ani- 
mate by  a  puncture  or  maAi  to  spur,  to 
goad,  to  impel,  to  incite;  to  pain,  to  pierce 
with  remorse;  to  mark  a  tunc. 

To  Prick,  prlk.  v.  n.  To  dress  one's 
self  for  show;  to  come  upon  the  spur. 

Pri  c  K,  prlk.  s.  A  sharp  slender  inMra- 
ment,  any  thinjf  by  which  a  puncture  is 
made;  ft  thorn  m  the  muid,  a  teasing  and 
tormenting  thought,  remorse  of  con- 
science; a  puncture;  the  print  of  a  deer 
or  hare  in  the  ground. 

Pricker,  prlk'kfir.  s.  (98>.  A  sharp- 
pointed.instrument;  a  Ugbt^bonemMi. 

Pricket,  prik'kk.  s*  (99).  A  buck  in 
his  second  yea^. 

Prickle,  priklil.  s.  (405).  A  small 
sharp  point,  fike  that  of  a  hner. 

pRicKLiNBBs,  prlkl^-nds*  8.  Fulness 
of  sharp  points.  . 

Pricklouse,  prikl^se-  a.  A  word  oi 
contempt  for  a  tavlor. 

Pricksong,  prik'song.  s.  Song  set  to 
rousick.  Obsolete. 

Prickly,  prik'16.  a.  Full  of  sharp 
points. 

Prick  WOOD,  prIk'wM.  s.  A  tree. 

Pride,  pride,  s.  Inordinate  Mid  un- 
reasonable self-esteem;  insrfence,  rwlc 
treatment  of  others ;  dignity  of  mamier, 
loftiness  of  aiffi  generous  elation  of  hcarti 
elevation,  dignity;  ornament,  show,  de- 
coration; splendour, ostentation;  the  state 
of  a  fomjJe  beast  soliciting  the  male. 

To  Pride,  pride,  v.  a.  To  make  proud, 
to  rate  himself  high.  Used  only  with  the 
reciprocal  pronoun. 

Prier,  pri'dr.  s.  (416).  One  who  in- 
quires too  narrowly. 

Priest,  pr^^st.  s.  (275).  One  who 
oflRciates  in  sacred o6lee8;  one  of  the  se- 
cond order  in  the  hierarchy,  above  a  dea- 
con, below  a  bishop. 

Priestcraft,  pffi^st'kdtft.  s.  Reli- 
gious frauds. 

Priestess,  prA^'tis.  s.  A  woman 
who  officiates  in  Heathen  riles. 

Priesthood,  pri^stlii^d.  s.  The  office 
and  character  of  a  priest;  the  order  of 
men  set  apart  for  holy  offices;  the  «ccoiwi 
order  of  the  hierarchy. 

Priestliness,  pr6tet1^-ii^.  s.  The 
appearance  w  manner  of  a  priest- 
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P^iBVTLYj  pr^^st'16.  a.  Becoming  a 
priest,  sacerdotal,  belonging  to  a  priest. 

(103).  Managed  or  governed  by  priest&, 
Prig,  prig.  s.  A  pert,  conceited^  sau- 

cy>  pragmatica!,  little  fellow. 
Prill,  prll.  s.  A  brit  or  turbot ;  com- 
monly pronounced  Mriii.  ^ 

Prim,  prim,  a;  Formal^  precise,  af- 
fectedly nice. 

To  Prim,  prim.  v.  a.  To  deck  up  pre- 
cisely, to  form  to  an  affected  nicety. 

Primacy,  pri'm4-s^.  s.  The  chief  ec- 
clesiastical station. 

CC^  Mr.  £lphin9ton  is  the  only  orthoet>i8t 
who  gives  the  short  sound  to  i  in  this 
word.  Perhaps  no  one  understands  the 
analogies  of  our  language  better;  but  in 
this  and  several  other  words  he  overturns 
the  very  foundation  of  language,  which  is 
general  custom.  I  am  weD  acquainted 
with  the  shortening  power  of  the  antepe- 
nultimate accent  (535);  and  if  custom 
were  wavering,  this  ought  to  decide;  but 
in  this  wordf  and  prhnary,  custom  is  uni- 
form»  and  precludes  all  appeal  to  analogy. 

Primal,  pri'mil.  a.  First.  A  word  not 
in  use. 

Primarily,  pri'm^-ri-W.  ad.  Origi- 
nally, in  the  first  intention. 

Primariness,  pri'mi-r6-nds.  s.  The 
state  of  being  first  in  act  or  intention. 

Primary,  pri'm4-rd.  a«  First  in  inten- 
tion; original,  first;  first  in  dignity,  chief, 
principal — See  Primacy. 

Primate,  pri'mdt.  s.  (91).  The  chief 

ccclesiastick. 
Primateship,  pri'mit-shlp.  i.    The 

dignity  or  office  of  a  primate. 
Prime,  prime,  s.  The  dawn,  the  xdorn* 

ing;  the  beginning,  the  early  days;  the 

best  part;  the  spring  of  life;  spring;  the 
'  height  of  perfection;  the  first  part,  the 

begmning. 
Prime,  prime,  a.    Earfy,  blooming } 

Erincipal,  first  rate;  first,  original;  excel- 
5nt. 
To  Prime,  prime,  v.  a.  To  put  in  the 
first  powder,  to  put  powder  in  the  pan  of 
a  guh;  to  lay  the  first  colour  on  in  paint- 
ing. 
Primely,  primely,  ad.    Originally, 
^     primarily,  in  the  first  place;  excellently, 
supremely  well. 

Primeness,  prime'nds.  s«  The  state 
of  being  first;  cxcelten^cv 


Primer,  prlm'mftr.  s.  (98).  A  small 
prayer-book  in  wliich  children  are  taught 
to  read. 

Primero,  pri-m^'r6.  s.  (133).  A  game 
at  cards. 

Primeval^  pri-m^Vai.  (135).      > 

Primevous,  pri-m^^vAs*  5  ^* 

Original,  such  as  was  at  first 

Primitial,  pri-mlsh'41.  a.  (133).  Be* 
ing  of  the  first  production. 

Primitive,  prim'd-dv.  a^  Ancient, 
original,  estabKshed  from  the  beginning; 
formid,  affectedly  solemn,  imitating  the 
supposed  gravity  of  old  times}  primary, 
not  derivative.  ' 

Primitively,  prim'i-tlv-W.  ad.  Ori- 
ginally,  at  first;  primarily,  not  derivative- 
'  ly;  according  to  the  original  rule. 

Primitiveness,  prlm'fi*tV-^i^s.  s. 
State  of  being  original.  Antiquity,  con- 
formity. 

PrimogeniaI,  pri-mA-jd'n^-il.  a. 
First-bom,  primary,  elemental 

Primogeniture,    pri-m6-jfin'^-t(irc< 

s.   Seniority,  eldership,  state  of  being 

first-bom. 
Primordial,  pri-m^r'd^-i],  or  pri- 

tti6r^ji-dl.  s.  (293)(376).    Original, 

existing  from  tiie  beginning. 

PRiMoiiDi^T£,pri-in6r^d^'^4le.a.(9l}, 
Original,  existing  fK)m  the  first 

Primrose,  prim'r&ze.  s«  A  flower; 
Primrose  is  used  by  Shakespeare  lor  gay 

,  and  floweiy. 

Prince, prlnse.^.  A  sovereign,  a  chief 

ruleri  a  sovereign  of  rank  next  to  kings; 

ruler  of  whatev«r  sex;  the  son  of  a  king, 

the  kinsmah  of  a  sovereign;  the  chief  of 

anybody  of  men. 
To  Prince,  prinse*  y*  n.  To  play  the 

prince,  to  take  state. 
Princedom,  prlns'dAm.  s.  (166).  Tho 

rank,  estate,  or  power  of  the  prince^ 

sovereignty. 
PrikcelikE)  prlns'like*  a«  Becoming 

a  prince. 
Princbliness,  prln8l^<«^.  s.   The 

state,  manner,  or  dignity  of  a  prince. 
pRiNCELt>  prlnslA.  a*  Having  the  aj^» 

pearance  of  one  high  bom.   Having  the 

rank  of  princes;  becoming  a  prince,  roy- 

al,  grandi  august. 
Princely,  pi*m^'l^.  ad.    In  a  prince* 

like  manner. 
pRiNc es-feather,  prln'slz-P^TH'flp 

§.  Th«  herb  am^antt- 
■nVn 
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pRixcESs,  prin's^.  s.  (502).  A  soye- 
reifrn  lady,  a  woman  havinff  soverei^ 
command;  a  sovereign  lady  of  rank  next 
that  of  a  oiieen;  the  daughter  of  a  king; 
the  wife  <m  a  prince- 
Pbixcipal,  prln's^-p4l.  a.  (88).  Chief 

of  the  first  rate,  capital,  cwential. 
Principal,  prln'si-pil.  s.    A  head,  a 
chief;  not  a  second;  one  primarily  op  .ori- 
ginally engaged,  not  an  ACcessMj*  or  aux- 
]liar>';  a  capital  sum  placed  out  at  inte- 
rest; the  president  or  gevemor. 
Principality,    prin-s^-p4r^-t6. ;    s. 
Sov^eignty,  supreme  power;  a  prince, 
.  one  invested  with  sovereignty;  the  coim- 
'  try  which  jgives  title  to  a  prince,  as  the 
Principality  of  Wales;  superiority,  pre- 
dominance. 
Principally,  prln'si-p41-^.  ad.  Chief- 
ly, above  all,  above  the  rest. 
Principalness,    prin's^-p^l-nfis.    s. 

The  state  of  being  principal. 
pRiNCiPiATiON,  prin-sip-i-A'shAn.  s. 
■  Analysis  into  constituent  or  elemental 

parts. 
Principle,  pria'si-pl.  s.  (i05).  Ele- 
ment, constituent  part;  original  cause; 
being  productive  of  other  being,  opera- 
tive cause;  fundamental  truth;  Original 
postulate;  iu*st  position  from  which  oth- 
ers are  deducca;  ground  of  action,  mo. 
tivc;  tenet  on  which  morality  is  founded. 
To  Principle,  prln'se-pl.  v.  a.    To 
establish  or  fix  in  any  tenet,  to  impress 
with  any  tenet  good  or  ill;  to  establish 
Qrmly  in  the,  mind. 
Princox,  prki'koks.  s.  A  coxcomb,  a 

pert  young  rogue.    Obsolete, 
To  Prink,  prhigk.  v.  n.  To  prank,  to 

deck  for  show. 
To  Print,  priiit.  v.  a.  To  mark  by 
pressing  any  thing  upon  another;  to  im- 
press any  thing  so  as  to  leave  its  form;  to 
impress  words,  or  make  books,  not  by 
tlie  pen,  but  the  press. 
To  P^iNT,  prUit.  V.  n.    To  publish  a 

book. 
PriUt,  print,  s.  Mark  or  forn^  made 
by  impression;  that  which  being  impres- 
sed leaves  its  form;  pictures  cut  in  wood 
or  copper  to  be  impressed  on  paper;  pic- 
tiite  made  by  impression;  the  form,  size, 
arrangement,  or  other  equalities  of  the 
types  used  in  printing  books;  the  state  of 
being  published  by  the  printer;  single 
sheet  printed  and  sold;  formal  method. 
Printer,  prlnt'fir.  s.  (98).  One  that 
prints  books;  one  that  stamps  lincRr 


Printless,  prlntlte.  a.    That  wbich 

leaves  no  impression. 
Prio^  pri'dr.  a.  (166>.  Former,  being 
l)efore  something  else,  antecedent,  ante- 
rior. '    • 

Prior,  pri'iir.  s.  The  bead  of  a  con- 
vent of  monks,  inferibr  in  dignity  to.  an 
abbot 

Prioress,  pri'6r-^s.  s.  A  lady  superi- 
or of  a  convent  of  nuns. 

Priority,  pr{-6r'r^-ti'.  s.  The  state  of 
being  first,  precedence  in  time,  prece- 
dence in  place. 

PRioRsmp,  pri'(ir-ship.  s.  The  state 
OP  office  of  a  prior. 

Priory,  prl'dr-*.  s.  A  convent  in  dig-- 
nity  below  an  abbey. 

Prism,  prlzm.  s.  A  prism  of  glass  is 
a  gTass  bounded  with  two  equal  and  pa- 
rallel triangular  ends,  and  three  plain  and 
well-polished  sides,  which  meet  in  three 
parallel  lines,  running,  from  the  three  an- 
gles of  one  end,  to  the  three  angles  ofihe 
•other  end.  • 

Prismatick,  priz-m4t'tik.  a-  (509). 
Formed  as  a  prism. 

Prism  ATI  c  ALL  y,  priz'm&t't^kH-i.ad. 
In  the  form  of  a  prism. 

Prismoid,  prlzm'm^ld.  s.  A  body  ap- 
proaching to  the  form  of  a  prism. 

Prison,  prlzVn.  s.  (170).  A  strong 
hold  in  which  persons  are  confined,  a  jail. 

To  Prison,  prizVn.  v*  a.  To  impri- 
son, to  confine. 

Prisonbasb,  prlieVn-bise.  s.   A  kind 
.  of  rustick  play,  commonly  called  iViwu- 
hart. 

Prisoner,  prlz'z'n-tir.  s.  (98).   One 

.  who  is  confined  in  hold;  a  captive,  one 
taken  by  the  enemy;  one  under  an  arrest 

Prisonho'use,  prizVn-hd(ise.  s.  Jwl> 
hold  in  which  one  is  confined. 

Prisonment,  prizVn-mi&nt.  8.  Con- 
finement, imprisonment,  captivity. 

Pristine,  prls'tin. «.  (14o).  First,  an- 
cient, original. 

Prithee,  prlTH'i.  A  fioniliar  corrup- 
tion of  Pray  thee,  or  1  pray  thee. 

Privacy,  prl'va-sA,  or  prhr'i-s^.  s. 
State  of  lieing  secret^  sccrcsy;  retire- 
ment, retreat. 

(TT  The  first  pronunciation  of  this  word  ia 
adopted  by  Dr.  Ash,  Dr.  Kenrick,  W. 
Johnston,  Mr.  Perry,  andEntick;  and  the 
last  by  Mr.  Sheridan,  MKElphinston,  and 
Mr.  Scott  Mr.  Elphinston  is  in  this  ux>rd 
consistent  with  his  pronunciation  of  pr:- 
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^nacyf  but  my  ear  and  observation  flatly 
fail  me,  if  the  first  mode  of  pronouncing 
this  word  is  not  the  most  agreei||ble  to 
polite  as  well  as  is^nefal  usage.  It  seems 
to  retain  the  sound  of  its  primitive  pri- 
vote,  tis  piracy  does  of  pirate;  whicli  word 
piracy  Mr.  £lphinston,Mn  opposition  to 
all  ouv  orthoepists,  pronounces  with  tha 
f  short 

Privado,  prl-vA'di,  s.  A  secret 
friend.     Not  used.— See  Lttmdago- 

Privatb,  prl'fAt.  a.  (91).  Secret; 
alone ;  being  upon  the  same  terms  with 
the  rest  of  the  community,  opposed  to 
pubtick;  particular,  not  relating  to  the 
publick;  m  private,  secretly,  not  pub- 

PaivATESR,  pri-vA-tWr^.  s.  A  ship 
fitted  out  by  private  men  to  plunder  ene- 
mies. 

To  Privateer,  prl-va-t6ir'Ar.  n.  To 
fit  out  ships  against  enemies,  at  the 
charge  of  privat$>  persons. 

Privately,  priVat-W.  ad.  Secretly, 
not  openly. 

Privatekess,  pri'vit-n^s.  s.  The 
state  of  a  man  in  the  same  rank  with  the 
rest  of  the  community;  secrecy,  privacy; 
obscurity,  retirement 

Privation,  pri-v4'shftn-  s.  (133).  Re- 
moval or  destruction  of  f  ny  thing  or  qua- 
lity; the  act  of  degrading  from  rank  or 
office. 

Privative,  priv'vi-tlv.  a.  (133).  Caus- 
ing privation  of  any  tiling;  consisting  in 
tlie  absence  of  something;  not  positive. 

tdy  M*"-  Sheridan,  Dr.  Kenrick,  Dr.  Ash, 
Mr.  Scott,  W.Tohnston,  and  £ntick,make 
the  first  syllable  of  this  wx>rd  shorty  as  I 
have  done;  and  Mr.  Perry  and  Buchanan 
make  it  lop^.  In  defence  of  the  first  pro* 
nunciation  it  may  be  observed,  tliat  this 
word  is  not  like  primacy  and  primary; 
the  firat  of  which  is  a  formative  of  our 
own:  and  the  second,  derived  from  the 
X»At\n  primariut,  which  in  our  pronunci- 
ation of  the  Latin  dqcs  not  shorten  the 
i  in  the  first  syllable  as  privativus  does, 
(see  AcAPEMY  and  Incompabaiilei) 
and  therefore  these  words  are  no  rule  for 
the  pronunciation  of  this;  which,  besides 
the  general  tendency.  <^  the  penultimate 
accent  to  shortan  every  vowel  it  falls  on 
but  u  (535),  seems  to  hs^ve  another  claim 
to  tlie  short  vowel  from  its  termination: 
thus  tanativct  dinatinx,  prtmattvCf  dtrfvn" 
tivc,  &.C.  all  plead  fqr  the  short  sound. 
Privative,  prlv'v4-tiv.  s.  (157).  That 
of  ^hich  the  essence  is  the  absence  of 
eomethingi  as  silence  is  only  the  absence 
of sounds 


;6be,  tdb,b(ill;-*611; — ^pAAnd; — tfnuy  this. 

Privatively,  prlv'v4-tlv-I6.  ad.  By 
the  absence  of  something  necessary  to 
be  pi'eseMt,  negatively. 

pRIVATlVKlfESS)      pplv'vd-tlv^te.      8. 

Notation  of  absence  of  something  that 
should  be  present. 

Privet,  prlvVit.  s,  (99).  Evergreen; 
a  kind  of  phyllerea. 

Privilege,  prlv'v^-lldje.  s.  Pecu- 
liar advantage;  immunity,  publick  right. 

To  Privilege,  prtv'v^-lldje.  v.  a. 
(133).  To  invest  with  rights  or  immu- 
nities,  to  grant  a  privilege ;  to  exempt 
from  censure  or  danger;  to  exempt  fivm 
paying  tax  or  impost 

Privily,  prlv'6-W.  ad.  Secretly,  pri- 
vately. 

Privity,  prl/i-ti.  s.  (530).  Private 
communication;  consciousness,  joint 
knowledge. 

Privy,  prlv'6.  a.  Private,  not  pub- 
lick, assigned  to  secret  uses;  secret, 
clandestine;  admitted  to  secrets  of  state, 
conscious  to  any  tiling,  admit£ed  to  par- 
ticipation. 

Privy,  prlv'A.  s.  Place  of  retire- 
ment, neoessary  house. 

Prize,  prize,  a.  A  reward  gained 
by  contest  witli  competitors;  reward 
gained  by  any  perfbrraance ;  sometliing 
taken  by  adventure,  plunder. 

To  Prize,  prize,  v.  a.     To  rate,  to 

'  value  at  a  certain  price;  to  esteem,  to  va* 
loe  highly, 

PRI2ER,  prl'z&r.  s.  (98),  He  that 
values. 

Prizefighter,  prizeTi-t4r.  s.  One 
that  fights  publickly  for  a  reward. 

Pro,  pr6.  !gpr,  m. defence  of^-^ec 
Com.  ' 

Probability,  pi^b-A-bil'M^.  s.  Like- 
lihood, appearance  of  truth,  evidence 
arising  firom  the  preponderation  of  argu- 
ment. 

Probable,  prib'b4-bK  a.  Likely, 
having  more  evidence  than  the  contrary. 

Ojf*  Were  this  word  used  to  signify  the 
possibility  of  searching  a  wound  with  a 
probe,  the  o  would  in  that  case  be  pro- 
nounced long. 

Probably,  pr&b1i4-bl£.  ad.    Likely^ 

in  likelihood. 
Pbobat,   pr&'bdt.   a.     The  proof  of 

wills  and  testaments  of  persons  deceased 

in  the  spiritual  court. 
Probation,  pr6-*b4'sh^.   s.     Proof, 

evidence,  testimony;  the  act  of  proving 
I     by  ratiocination  or  testi,xo!on^s  trial,  exa^ 
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mination;  trial  before  entrance  into  mo- 

nastick  life,  noviciate. 
C:j'  The  o  in  the  in»eparable  preposition  of 

this  and  similar  words,  when  the  accent 

is  on  the  second  syllable,  is  exactly  like 

the  o  in  obe:lience,  which  see. 
PROBATiONAiay,  pr6Tb4'shAn-arr*.  ». 

Serving  for  trial 
PR0PATi0jfEH,pr6-bi'shiin-i(ir. ».  One 

who  is  upon  trid;  a  novice. 
Probationershlp,      pr6rbd'shto-iir- 

sblp.  s.     State  ofbclng  on  trial. 
Probatory,  pr6b'bd-tdrT*.  a.  (512). 

Serving  for  trial. 
J*ROBATUM  EST,  prdrbi'ttim  ^t.  ^.  A 

Latin  expression  added  to  the  end  of  a 

receipt,*  signifyhig,  It  is  tried  or  proved. 

Probe,  probe,  s.    A  slender  wire  by 

'  which  ^UTgeons  search  the  deptli  of 
wounds. 

Probe-scissors,  prAbe'slz-aArs.  s. 
(166).     Scissors  used  to  open  wounds. 

To  Probe,  pr6be.  v.  a.  To  search, 
to  try  by  an  instrument. 

Probitxj  pr6b'c-t6.  s.  (530).  Honesty, 
sincerity.' 

Problem,  pr6b'l^m.  $•  A  question 
proposed. 

Problematical,  pr6b-W-indt't6-kal. 
a.  (509).  Uncertain,  unsettled,  disputable. 

Problem  ATic  ALL  Y,     pr6b-l^-mat'td- 

'  kdl-6.  ad.     UncertBdnI)r. 

Proboscis,  pr&-b6s^sls.  s.  A  snout, 
the  trunk  of  an  elephant ;  but  it  is  used 
also  for  the  same  part  in  every  creature. 

Procacious,  pr6'k4'shAs.  a.  Petu- 
lant, loose. 

PRacACiTT,  pr6-kas'se-td..  9.  (530) 
Petulance. 

Phocatarctick,  pro-kat-^rk'tik.  a. 
Forerunning;  antecedent. 

Procatarxis,  pro-kat-irks'ls.  s.  The 
pre-existent  cause  of  a  disease,  which  co- 
operate*  with  others  that  are  subsequent. 

Procedure,  prA-s^'jAre.  s.  (376), 
Manner  of  proceeding,  management, 
conduct;  act  of  proceeding,  progress, 
process. 

To  Proceed,  pr6-s^W^  v.  n.  (533). 
•  To  pas»  fi?om  one  thing  op  place  to  ano- 
then  to  go  forwarcL  to  tend  to  the  end 
designed;  to  come  forth  from  a  place  or 
from  a  fender}  tQ  issue,  to  he  produced 
from;  to  prosecute  an^  designs  to  be 
transacted,  to  be  earned  on;  to  make 
progress,  to  advance ;  to  carry  oa  juridi- 
|>al  process;  to  transi^t,  to  act,  to  carry 


on  anv -affair  methodically;  to  be  prop»« 
gated,  to  come  by  generation;  to  be  pro- 
dosed  by  the  original  ejfficient  cause.     , 

Proceed,  pr6-s^M'.  s.    Produce,  as 

the  Proceeds  of  an  estate.  A  law  term. 
Proceeder,    pr6rse^d'ur.    s.    (98). 
One  wbo  go^  forward,  one  who  makes 
a  progress. 
Procebding,  prA-siidlog,  s.  (410). 
Progress  from  one  thing  to  another,  se- 
ries of  conduct,  transition  \ .  legal  pro- 
ceedure.* 
PRocERiTY,pr&-s^r'^rtft.  s.  Talln6s^ 

height  of  stature. 
PRO.CESS,  prAs'sis,  s.  (533).  Tcnden- 
cy,  progressive  course;. regular,  and  gra- 
dual pro^ss;  metbodtcal  managemcat 
of  any  tlung;  course  of  law. 
CCj'  Mr.  Sheridan,  Mr.  Narcs,  nr.  John- 
son, Dr.  Ash,  Mr.  'Scott,  W.  Jdmston, 
and  Mr.  Perry,  pUoe  the  accent  on  the 
first  syllable  of  this  word;  and  those  who 
give  {he  quantity  of  the  vowels  make  it 
short :  Buchanan  alone,  though  he  places 
the  accent  on  the  first  ayllable,  makes  it 
long.        . 
Mr-  Nares  suspects  the  accentuation  of  this 
word  on  the  second  syllable  to  be  the 
most  ancient,  though   Shakespeare  so 
frequently  places  the  accent  on  the  first: 
««  TeU  her  the  procesi  of  Antonio's  end." 

Mirchaat  <f  Venice^ 
"  In  brief,  to  set  the  needless  proceu  by.** 
Measure  Jar  Measure, 
"  In  proccM  of  tlie  seasons  I  hare  seifn.*' 

Shakcipeare*t  Stmnett. 

But  Milton  accents  the  second  syllablet 

••  Cannot  without  ^occw  of  speech  Ik?  told." 

Par.  LoiU  vii.  178. 

<«  .       which  might  rise        * 

5  •*  By  policy  and  long  proctu  of  time." 

IHd,  ii.  297. 
There  is  a  phrase,  as  Mr.  Nares  ob- 
serA'CS,  mproce*9  oftimcf  when  we  often- 
er  hear  the  accent  on  the  second  syl- 
lable of  this  word  than  the  first  •This  U 
undoubtedly  a  proof  of  the  justness  of 
his  observation  respecting  the  antiquity 
of  this  pronunciation;  but  as  H  is  now  an- 
tiquated in  other  phrases,  it  ought  not  to 
be  used  in  tliis. 
Procession,  prA-s^h'ftn.  s.    A  train 
'  marching  in  ceremonious  solemnity. 
.Processional,  prA-s^sh'tin-Al.  a*  Re- 
lating to  procession. 
Pro  CESSIONARY,  pr6-s6sh'ftn-4-r4.  a- 

(512) .     Consisting  in  orocession. 
Procinct,  pr6-sinkt .   s.    Comptctc 
preparation,  preparation  brought  t«>  ll^ 
point  of  auction* 
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To  Proclaim,  pr^klAmc'.  v. a.  (202). 
To  ppoinulgate  or  denounce  by  a  solemn 
or  legal  publicationj  to  tell  openly;  to 
outiaw  by  public  denunciation. 

Proclaimer,  pr6-kU'mdr.  s.  (98). 
One  that  publishes  by  authority., 

Proclamation,  pr&k-kla-m4'shAn.  s. 
Publication  by  authority;  a  declaration  of 
the  kin^s  wiu  openly  published  among 
the  people. 

Proclivity,  prA^-klW^-t^.  s.  (530). 
Tendency,  natural  inclination,  propen- 
sionj  readiness,  facility  of  attaining. 

Proclivous,  pr6-kli'viks.  a.  (503).  In- 
clined, tending  by  nature. 

Proconsul,  pr6*k6n'sAl>  s.  A  Roman 
officer,  who  governed  a  province  witK 
consular  authority.  . 

Proconsulshif,  prb-k6n'&AI-5hlp.  s. 
The  office  of  a  proconsul. 

To  Procrastinate,  pr6-kdb'tlh-ite. 
V.  a.  To  defer,  to  delay,  to  put  oft' from 
day  to  day. 

Procrastination,  prA-krds-tin-4' 
Max*  s.  t)ela7,  dilatoriness. 

Procrastinator,  pr^krds'tin-i-tiir. 

8.  (521)'.  A  dilatory  person. 
Procreant,  pr6'kr^-ILQ^    a.  (505). 

Productive,  pregnant. 
To  Procreate,  orilu^-Ate.  v.  a.  To 

generate,  to  proauce. 
Procreation,  pr6-kr^-4'shAn.  s.  Ge- 

neratioD,  production. 
^ROCREATivE,  pr6'krA-i-tiv.  a.  (512). 
-     Generative,  productive. 
PR0CREATIVENE9S,  pr6^kr^*4-tiv^ds. 

s.  (512)  (534).  Power  of  generation. 
P  ROC  RELATOR,  pr&'kr^i-tfir.  s.  (521). 

Generator,  begettor. 
Proctor,  pr6k'tAr.  s.  (166).  A  man- 
ager of  another  man's  aiftir;  an  attorney 

in  the  spiritual  pourt;  the  magistrate  of 

tlie  university. 
Proctorship,  pr&k^r-shlp.  s.  Office 

or  dignity  of  a  proctor. 
Procumbent,  pr6-ki^l3^nt.a.  Lying 

down,  prone. 
Procurable,  pr6-kA'rA-bl.  a.    To  be 

procured,  ot^nable,.acquirabie. 

PROcuRACY,pr6k'ifra-s*.s»  The  man- 
agement of  any  thing. 

Procuration,  pr6k-ktfc.r4'sh&i.  s. 
The  act  of  procuring. 

Procurator,  pr6k-kit-r4'tir.  s.  (166) 
(521).  Manager,  onQ  who  transacts  af- 
fairs for  anotucr 


bCdl ;— 6il  ;«-pACmd ;— /Ain,  this.     * 

Pro cu R ATo ri al,  pr6k-ki£L-i4-t6Vd^U . 

a.  Made  by  a  proctor. 
Procuratory,    pi-d-kil'rd-tdr-^.     a. 

(512).  Tending  to  procuration. 
To  Procure,  prA-kAre'.   v.  a.    To 

manage,  to  transact  for  another;  to  ob- 

tain^  to  acquire ;  to  persuade,  to  prevail 

on;  to  contrive,  to  forward. 

To  Procure,  pri-kur?'.  v.  n.  To 
bawd,  to  pimp. 

PRocuREM£NT,prA-k&re^mdnt.s.  The 
act  of  procuring. 

Procurer,  pro-kA'rftr.  s.  (98).  One 
that  gains,  obtaincr;  pimp,  pander. 

Procuress,  pr6-k6'r&.  s.  A  bawd. 

Prodigal,  prdd'd^-g41.  a.  Profuse, 
wasteful,  expensive,  lavish. 

Prodigal,  pr6d'd^-gdl.  s.  A  waster, 
a  spendthrift. 

Prodigality,  pr6d-cl^-g4l'^-t^.  s.  Ex- 
travagance, profusion,  waste,  excessive 
liberjdity. 

Prodigally,  pr6d'd^-gdl-6.  ad.  Pro- 
fusely, wastefully,  extravagantly. 

Prodigious,  pr6-dld'j\is.  a.  (3U). 
Amazing,  astonishing,  monstrous. 

Prodigiously,  prd-dld'jfis-l^.  ad. 
AjDa2ingfaf»  astonishingly,  portentously, 
enormously. 

Prodioiousness,  pr6-<ild'jt^s-fi^s.  s. 
Enormousness,  portentousness,  amazing 
qualities. 

Prodigy,  pr6d'dA-j6.  s.  Any  thing  out 
of  the  ordinary  process  of  nature  from 
which  omens  are  drawn,  portent;  mon- 
ster; any  thing  astonishing  for  good  or 
bad. 

Prodition,  pr6-d!sh'6n.  s.  Treasdn, 
treachery. 

Proditor,  prdd'^-tdr.  s.  (166).  A 
traitor.  Not  in  use. 

Proditorious,  pr6d-^t6'rd-fls.  a. 
Treacherous,  perfidious;  apt  tp  make 
discoveries.    Not  used.  *  * 

To  Produce,  pr6-dftse'.  v.  a.  (492)^ 
Xo  offer  to  the  view  or  notice;  to  cxhihit 
to  the  publick:  to  bring  as  an  evidence: 
to  bear,  to  bring  forth  as  a  vegetable;  to 
cause,  to  effect,  to  generate,  to  beget. 

Produce,  pr6d'dise.  s.  (552).  Pro- 
duct, that  which  any  thing  yields  or 
brings;  amount,  gain. 

C::^  Mr.  Sheridan,  Mr.  Nares,  Mr.  Elphin- 
ston,  Mr.  Scott,  Dr.  Kenrick,  W.  John- 
ston, Perry,  and  Eittick,  make  the  q  in 
the  first  syllable  of  this  word  short;  ^nd 
Buchanan  and  Dr.  Asbj  long.    -- 
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Producknt,  pr6-<i6'adnt.  s.  One  that 

exhibits,  one  that  offers. 
Producer,  prA-d^'sAr.  s.    One  that 

generates  or  producea. 
Producible,  pro-di'si-U.  a.  Such  as 
may  be  exhibited?  such  as  may  be  gene- 
rated or  made. 
Producibleness,  prW6's6-bI-nfis.  s. 

The  state  of  being  producible. 
Product,  pr6d'iikt.  s.  (53^).    Some- 
tJiing  produced,  as  fruits,  grain,  metals; 
work,  compos'  ioni  thing  consequential, 
effect 
(C*  Mr.  Sheridan,  Mr.  Nares,  Mi*.  Scott, 
Dr.  Kenrick,  W.  Johnston,  Perry,  and 
Entick,  make  the  oin  the  first  syllable  of 
this  word  short;  and  Dr.  Ash,  as  far  as 
we  can  gather  by  his  position  of  ^lic  ac- 
cent, makes  it  long.  « 
ProductiLe,    prd-diik'til.    a.  (140). 

Which  may  be  produced 
Production,  prA-dAk'shAn.  s.    The 
act  of  producing;  the  thing  produced, 
fruit,  product;  composition. 
Productive,  pr6-dftk'tlv.  a.  Having 
thepower  to  produce,  fertile,  gfencrative, 
efficient. 
Proem,  pro'^m.  s.  Preface,  introduc- 
tion. 
Profanation,     pr6f*d-QeA^shdn.      s. 
(533).  The  act  of  violating  any  thing  sa- 
.   credi  irreverence  to  holy  things  or  per- 
sons. 
Profane,  prA-fine'.  a.  (533).  Irreve- 
rent to  sacred  names  or  things;  not  sa- 
cked, secular;  polluted,  not  pure;  not  pu- 
^.    rified  by  holy  rite. 

Tq  Profane,  prA-fine'.  v.  a.   To  vi- 
olate, to  pollute:  to  put  to  wrong  use. 
Profanely,  pr6-^ine'ld.  ad.  With  ir- 
reverence to  sacred  names  or  things. 
ProfaNer,  prA-£ine'dr.  s.    Polluter, 

violater. 
Profakenbss,  pr6-f4ne'nfis,  s.    Irre- 

veipnce  of  what  is  sacred 
Profection,    pro-fiSk'shfin.    s.    Ad- 
vance, progp-ession. 
To  Profess,  prA-fes'.  v.  a.  To  declare 
himself  in  strong  terms  of  any  opinion  or 
passion,  to  make  a  show  of  any  senti- 
ments by  loud  declaration;  to  declare 
publickly  one's  skill  in  any  art  or  science, 
so  as  to  invite  employment. 
To  Profess,  pro-fes'.  v.  n»  To  declare 

openly;  to  declare  friendship. 
Professedly,  ^  pr6-f£s's^d-Ie.      ad. 
(364).    Accprding  to  open  declaration 
made  by  himself; 


Profession,  pro-fi&sh'dn.  s.  Calling, 

.  vocation^  knoi^n  employment;  dedara- 
tion»  strong  assurance;  the  act  of  declar- 
ing one's  self  of  an  v  party  or  opinioD. 

Professional,  pro-f^sh^dn-^.  a.  Re- 
lating to  a  particular  calling  or  profession. 

Professor,  pr6-£Ss'sAr.  s.  One  who 
declares  himself  of  any  opinion  or  party; 
one  who  publickly  practises  or  teaches 
an  art. 

Professorship,  pr6-&s'8Qr-shIp.  s. 
The  station  or  office  of  a  publick  teacher. 

To  Proffer,  pr6f 'fijir.  v.  a.  To  pro- 
pose, to  oflTer. 

Proffer,  proffftr.  s.    Offer  made, 

,  something  proposed  to  acceptance. 

Profferkr,  pr6f'fdr-(kr.  s.  He  that 
oilers. 

Proficience,  p.r6-fl5h'*nse.      > 

Proficiency,  pr6-flfh'te-s^.  3  ^ 
Prpfit,  advancement  in  any  thing,  im- 
provement gained 

PROFiciENT,pr6-fbh'tot.  s.  One  who 
has  made  advancement  in  any  study  or 
business. 

Profile,  prA-f^il'.  s.  (1 12).  The  sidt 

,    face,  half  face. 

Profit,  prof 'fit.  s.  Gain,  pecuniary 
advantage  (iidvantage^aceesaion  of  goo<i; 
improvement,  advancemea^  proficiency. 

To  Profit,  pr6Pf  it.  v.  a.  To  benefit. 

to  advantage;  to  improve,  to  advance. 
To  Profit,  proPf it.  v.  n.  To  gwn  ad- 
vantage; to  make  improvement;  to  be  of 

use  or  advantage. 
Profitable,  pr5fflt-8l-bl.  a.  Gainful. 

lucrative;  useful,  Advantageous^ 
Profitableness^  pr6Pflt4L-bl-nAa-  s 

Gainfulneas;  usefufaieaSy  advantefpeous- 

ness. 
Profitably,  pr&rfit-d-bl^.  ad.  Gaio 

fully;  advantageously,  usefully. 
Profitless,  pr6rflt-Ws.  a.    Void  r 

gain  or  advantage. 
Profligate,   ^rAffl^-g&t.    a.    (9! 

Abandoned,  lost  to  virtue  and  decenc 

shameless. 
Profligate,  pr6rfli-g4t..s.  (91).  A- 

abandoned  shameless  ^vretch. 
Proflioateli,    pr&ffld-gte-lfr.    ^^ 

shamelessly.  ^  | 

Proflioatexess,  proFfli-gitHa^.  ^ 

The  qualitT  of  being  profligate. 
Pbofltjen^e,  pr6rilti-^nsc.  s,    Tt 

gres3,  ctursc. 
PROFLu>Kr,   proPilCi-dnt     a.    r^: 

Flo*ifg  forward. 
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ProfoCnd,  pr6-f6jind'.  a.  Deep,  dc- 
scendjnfi^  far  below  the  surface,  low  with 
respect  to  the  neighbouring'  places;  ift- 
tellectiiallv  deep,  not  obviovs  to  the 
mind;  lowly,  submissive;  learned  beyond 
the  common  reach. 

Profound^  prA-fAtind'.  s.  The  deep, 
the  main,  the  sea;  the  abyss. 

Profoundly,  pr6-f6tod'ld.  ad.  Deep- 
ly, with  deep  concern;  with  great  de- 
grees of  knowledge,  witli  deep  insight. 

Profoundness,     prA-f6^d'nSs.     s.' 

Depth  of  place;  depth  of  knowledge. 
Profundity,  pr6-fGiid'^-t6.  s.  Depth 

of  place  or  knowledge.  * 

Profuse,  prd-fiise'.  a.  (427).  Lavish, 

prodigal,  overabonnding. 
Profusely,  prA-flise'I^.  ad.  Lavishly, 

prodigally;  with  exuberance. 
Profuseness,  pM-fiise'nda.  s.  Lavish- 

ness,  prodigality. 
PR0Fusi0N,pr6«ftSi^zh)&n.8.  ||»avishness, 
prodigality,  extravagance;  abundance, 
exuberant  plenty. 
To  Proo,  pr6g.  v.  n.  To  rob,  to  steal; 
to  shift  meanly  for  provisions.    A  low 
word. 
Proo,  pr6g.  s.    Victuals,  provision  of 

any  kind.    A  low  word. 
Prooenbration,    pr6-jto-^r*&^sh{kn. 

8.  The  act  of  begetting,  propagation. 
Progenitor,  pr6-jdn'it-ih'.  s.  A  fore- 
father, an  ancestor  in  a  direct  line. 
Progeny,  pr6d'j^-n^.  s-    Offspring, 

race,  generation.  4 

Prognostic  ABLE,   pr6g-n<is't^-ki-bl. 
a.  Such  as  may  be  foreknown  or  foretold. 
To  Prognostic  Xte,  pr6g-n6s^t£»kAte. 

V.  a.  To  foretell,  to  foreshow. 
Prognostication,     pr6g-n6s-t^-k&^ 

shAn.  s.  A  foretoken. 
Prognostic  ATOR,pr6g-n4s't6-k4-tdr. 

s.  (521).  One  who  foretelb. 
Prognosticx,  pr6g-n6s'tik.  a.  Fore- 
tokening disease  or  recovery. 
Prognostick,  pr6^-nds'tik.  s.    The 
skill  of  foretelling  diseases,  or  the  event 
of  diseases ;  a  prediction ;  a  token  fore- 
running. 
Progress,     pr6g'gr&.     s.      (532). 
Course,  procession;  advancement,  mo- 
tion forward;  intellectual  improvement ; 
removal  from  one  place  to  another;  a 
journey  of  state,  a  circuit, 
d^    Mr.  Sheridan,  Mr.  Elphlnston,  Mr. 
Nares,  Dr.  Kenrick,  W.  Johnston,  and 
Prrry,  pronotmce  the  o  in  the  first  sylla- 


b{d];-^i];— pA^nd; — thin,  this. 

We  of  this  word  short;  but  Buchanan  and 
Entick  make  it  long. 

Progression,  prA-gr^sh'an.  s.  Pro- 
cess, regular  and  gi'adual  advance;  mo- 
tion ibrward;  intellectual  advance. 

Progressiokal,  pr6-gr^sh'ftn-ll.  a. 
Such  as  arc  in  a  st  Ae  of  increase  or  ad- 
vance. 

Progressive,  pr6-gr&'slv.  a.  Going 
forward,  advancin;^. 

Progressively,  prA-gi^s'slv-l^.  ad. 
By  gfradual  steps  or  regular  course. 

Progressiveness,  pr6-gris'siv-nds.s. 
The  state  of  ad\  ancing. 

To  Prohibit,  prA-Mblt.  v.  a.  To  fpr- 
bid,  to  interdict  by  authority;  to  debar, 
to  hinder. 

PRoniBiTER,pr6-hib'it-tTir.  s.  Forbid- 
der,  interdicter. 

Prohibition,  pr^-h^-bish'i^n.  s.  For- 
biddancc,  interdict,  act  of  forbidding. 

Prohibitory,  pr6-hib'b^-tflr-d.  a.  Im- 
plying prohibition,  forbidding. 

To  Project,  prA-j^kt'.  v.  a.  (492). 
To  throw  ont,  to  cast  forward;  to  ^hibit 
a  form,  as  of  the  image  thrown  on  a  mir- 
ror;  to  scheme,  to  form  in  the  mind,  to 
contrive. 

Tj  Project,  prA-j^kt'.  v.  n.  To  jut 
out,  to  shoot  forward,^  to  riioot  beyond 
something  next  it 

Project,  pr6d'j^kt-  s.  (492)  (532). 
Scheme,  contrivance. 

Projectile,  pr6-jik'ta.  s.  (140).  A 
body  put  in  motion. 

Projectile,  pr6-jdkVil.  a.   Impelled 

forward. 
Projection,  prA-j^k'shdn.  s.  The  act 

of  shooting  forward;  plan,t  delineation; 
scheme,  plan  of  action;  in  Cliymistn', 
crisis  of  an  operation. 

Projector,  prA-j^k't6r.  s.  One  who 
forQis  schemes  or  designs;  one  who  f9rms 
wild  impractical  schemes. 

PROJECTURE,  prA-j^k'tsh6re.  s.  (463). 
A  jutting  out. 

To  Prolate,  prA-14te'.  v.  a.  (492\ 
To  pronounce,  to  utter. 

Prolate,  pr6rAte.  a.  (532).  Oblate* 
fiat. 

Prolation,  prA-li'shdn.  s.  Pronunci- 
ation, utterance;  delay,  act  of  deferring*. 

Prolegomena,  pr61-li-g&m'm^-na.  *.;. 
(530).  Previous  discourse,  introducton- 
obficnations. 
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tC7*  (559).— .fite,  f&r,  fill,  fdt;— md,  m£t;~pine,  pln;^ 


Prolcpsis,  pr6-ld»p'sU.  s.  A  figure  of 
rhctorick,  in  which  ohf  ectiohs  are  anti- 
cipftted. 

pROLEPTicAL,  pr&-ldp'td-kil.  a.  Pre- 
vious, antecedent 

Proleptic  ALLT9  pr6-ldp't^-k^-ld.  ad. 
By  way  of  anticipation. 

Prolipi CATION,  pr6-Uf-fe-k4'shi!^n.  s. 
Generation  of  children. 

Prolific K,  pri-liffik.  a.  (509). 
Fruitful,  generative,  pregnant,  produc- 
tive. 

pROLiFicALLY,  pr6-lif'fS-kal-i.  ad. 
fruitfully,  pregnantly. 

Prolix,  pr6-Uks'.a.  Long,tedious,  not 
concise;  of  long  duration. 

Prohxious,  pro-llk'shAs.  a.  Dilatory, 
tedious.  Not  used. 

Prolixity,  prA-liks'i-td.  s.  Tcdious- 
ness,  tiresome  length,  want  of  brevity. 

Prolixly,  pi^-liksld.  ad.  A  great 
length,  tediously. 

pROLixMESS,  prA-llks'nds.  s.  Tedious- 
ness. 

pROLijcuTOR,  prAMA-kii'tfir.  s.  (503). 
The  foremam  thQ  speaker  of  a  convoca- 
tion. 

Cj*  In  compliance  with  so  many  atithori- 
ties  1  placed  the  accent  on  the  antepenul- 
timate syllable  of  Interlocutor,  and  nearly 
tlie  same  authorities  oblige  me  to  place 
the  accent  on  the  penultimate  of  this 
word;  for  so  Dr.  Johnson,  Dr.  Kenrick, 
Dr.  Ash,  W.  Johnson,  Mr.  Perry,  Bu- 
chanan, Barclay,  Penning,  and  Bailey, 
accent  it.  But  surely  these  two  words 
ought  not  to  be  differently  accented;  and 
if  my  opinion  had  any  weight,  I  would 
accent  them  both  on  the  penultimate,  as 
they  may  be  considered  exactly  like 
words  ending  in  ator,  and  ought  to  be  ac- 
cented in  the  same  manner.  Mr.  Sheri- 
'  dan  and  Mr.  Scott  are  very  singular  in 
placing  the  accent  on  the  first  syllable.'^ 
See  Interlocutor. 

PROLocuTORSHip,pr61-14-k6't(lr-ship. 
s.  Tlie  office  of  a  prolocutor. 

Prologue,  prftllog.  s.  (358)  (532). 
Preface,  introduction  to  any  discourse  or 
performance;  somettiing  spoken  before 
the  entrance  of  the  actors  of  a  play. 

CT'-Mr.  Shciidan,  Mr.  Elphinston,  Mr. 
Narcs,  Dr.  Kenrick,  Mr. Scott,  W.John- 
ston, Periy^and  Entick,  make  the  o  in 
the  first  sytlablc  of  this  word  short,  and 
Buchanan  only  long. 

To  Prologue,  prollog.  v.  a.  To  intro- 
chTc*  with  a  formal  preface.  Not  in  use. 


s. 


To  Prolong,  pr6-l6ng'.  y.  a-  To 
leng^en  out,  to  continue,  to  draw  oot; 
pD  put  off  to  a  distant  time. 

Prolong ATiOK,  pr6l*16ng-g&^shdn.  s. 
(530).  The  act  of  lengthening;  delay  to 
a  longer  time. 

Prolusion,  pr&-l&'zhdn.  s.  Entertain- 
ment, performance  of  diversion;  prelade. 

Prominent,  pr6m'm^-n6nt.  a.  Stand- 
ing out  beyond  the  near  parts,  protube- 
rant. 

Prominence,  pr6m'in^-ndnse. 

Prominency,  pr6m'nid4i^n-s^. 
Protuberance,  projecting  parts. 

Promiscuous,  pr6-mls1ki-ds.  a.  Min- 
gle(i,  confused,  undistinguished. 

Promiscuously,  pr6-nils'k{i-As-M.  ad. 
With  confused  mixtiireftindiscnminatel}'. 

Promise,  pr6Tn^Tidz.  s.  DecIaraticHi  of 
some  benefit  to  be  conferred;  hopes,  ex- 
pectation. 

To  Promise,  pr6m'mlz.  v.a.  To  make 
declaration  of  some  benefit  to  be  confer- 
red. 

To  Promise,  pt6m'ml2.  v.  n.  To  as- 
sure one  by  a  promise;  it  is  used  of  as- 
surance even  of  iU.  x 

Promisebreach,  pr6m'm)z4>r^t9h.  s. 
Violation  of  promise.*  * 

Promisebreaker,  prAm'miz-br4« 
k^T.  8.  Violator  of  promises. 

Promiser,  pr6in^mlz-Ar.  s.  (98).  One 
who  promises. 

Promissory,  pr6m'mls-siar-^.  a.  (5 12). 
Containing  profession  of  some  benefit  to 
be  conferred. 

P^AOMissoRiLT,  pi^m'tnls-sflr-^-li.  ad. 
By  way  of  promise. 

Promontory,  prtei'mfin-tAr-i.  ^  s. 
(557).  A  headland,  a  cape,  highland  jut- 
tiiig  into  tlie  sea. 

To  Promote,  prA-mote'.  v.  a.  To  for- 
ward, to  advance;  to  elevate,  to  exalt,  to 
prefer. 

Promoter,  pr6-mAte'dr.  s.  Advancer, 
forwarder,  encourager. 

Promotion,  pr6-mashtin.s.  Advance- 
ment, encouragement,  exaltation  to  some 
new  honour  or  rank,  preferment. 

To  Promo VE,  pr6-m0^v'.  v.  a.  To  for- 
ward, to  prom(ytc.  Not  used. 

Prompt,  pr6mt.  a.  (412).  Quick,  rea- 
dy; petulant;  ready  without  hesitation, 
wanting  no  new  motive  t  wady,  told 
down,  as  Prompt  payment 

To  Prompt,  promt,  v.  a.  To  assist 
by  private  instruction,  to  help  At  a  k>9^> 
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•  .*— nAjinAve,  n6r,  n6t;— 46be,  tdb, 

lo  incite,  to  instigate;  to  remind,  to  act, 
as  a  prompter. 
Prompter,  pr6m'tfir.  s.  (98).  One 
who  helps  apuhlick  speakar,  by  suggest- 
ing" the  word  to  him  when  he  falters;  an 
admonisher,  a  reminder. 

Promptitude,  pf6m't£-t&de.  s.  Rea- 
diness, quickness. 

pROMrrLT,  prdmtl^.  ad.  Readily, 
quickly,  expeditiously. 

Promptness,  pr6mt'n£s.  s.  Readi- 
ness; quickness,  alacrity. 

Prompture,  pr6mt'tshi«.  s.  (463). 
Suggestion,   motion  given  by  another. 
.  Kot  used. 

To  Promulgate,  pr6-niAl'gite.  v.  a. 
To  publish,  to  msike  known  by  open  de- 
claration. 

Promulgation,  prAxn-Al-gA'shiin.  s. 
(530).    Publication,  open  exhibition. 

Promulgator,  pr6m-ftl-gA'tar.  s. 
Publisher,  open  teacher. 

To  Promulge,  prA-mfllje'.  v.  a.  To 
promulgate,  to  publish,  to  teach  openly. 

Promulger,  pr6-Tnftl'j<!ir.  s.  (98). 
Publisher,  promulgator. 

Prone,  pr6ne.  a.  Bending  down- 
ward; lying  with  the  face  downwards^ 
precipitous,  headlong;  sloping;  inclined^ 
disposed. 

Proneness,  pr6ne'nds.  s.  The  state 
of  bendinr  downwards;  the  state  of  lying 
with  the  face  downwards;  descent,  decU* 
vity;  inclhiation,  disposition  to  ilL 

Prong,  pr&ng.  s.     A  fork. 

Pronominal,  pr6rn6in'^-nftl.  a.  Hav- 
ing the  nature  of  a  pronoun.-^  J£a«oii. 

Pronoun,  'pr&'n6(in.  s.  (3 1 3),  Words 
'  used  instead  of  nouns  or  names. 

To  Pronounce,   pr6-n6&nse'.   v.  a« 
(313).   To  speak,  to  utter  confidently;  to 
'form    or  articulate  by    the  organs  of 
speech;  to  utter  rhetorically. 

To  Pronounce,  pr6-n6tlinse'.  v.n.  To 
speak  with  confidence  or  authority. 

Pronouncer,  pr&-n6i^'s&r.  s.  (98). 
One  who  pronounces. 

Pronunciation,  prd'-ndn-sh^-i'shilin. 
s.     Act  oc  mode  of  utterance. 

(Xj*  There  are  few  words  more  frequently 
mispronounced  than  this.  Amerc  English 
scholar,  who  considers  the  verb  to  pro- 
nounce  as  the  root  of  it,  cannot  easik  con 
ceive  why  the  o  is  thrown  out  of  the  se- 
cond syllable;  and  therefore,  to  correct 
the  mistake,  sounds  the  word  as  if  writ- 
ten  Pronoujieiation.  Those  who  aj*e  suffi- 
ciently learned  to  escape  this  errour,  by 


b&ll;-^II;-^6And; — rAin,  *hi^. 
understanding  that  the  word  comes  tout 
^^*ber  from  the  Latin  pronunciation  or 
?«  .^'*'*^^  fiKonvnciation,  are  very  apt  to 
fall  into  another,  by  sinking  the  first  aspi- 
ration,  and  pronouncing  the  third  sylla- 
ble like  the  noun  sea.  Hot  these  speakers 
ought  to  take  notice,  that,  throughout 
the  whole  language,  c,  #,  and  f,  precede 
ed  by  the  accent,  either  primary  or  se- 
condary, and  followed  by  ea,  ia,  to,  or 
any  similar  diphthong,  alwavs  become 
aspirated)  and  are  pronounced  a^  if  writ- 
ten the.  Thuj  the  very  same  reasons  that 
oblige  Us  to  pronounce  tartidiit/fprofiiti' 
ation,  especially,  ficcas  irwritten;&«r*Aea//. 
ty,  propisheation,  espetheally,  &c.  oblige 
us  to  ^TononncQ  pronunciation  as  if  writ- 
ten pronuneheaahun.  See  PriocipieSf  No. 
357,  450,  461,  and  the  word  Kcclesia- 

STICK. 

But  though  Mr.  Sheridan  avoids  the  vulgar 
erroiir  of  sinking  the  aspiration,  in  my 
opinion  he  falls  mto  one  fully  as  excep- 
tionable ;  which  IS,  that  of  pronouncmg 
the  word  in  four  syllables,  as  if  written 
Pro-nun-sha-shun.  1  am  grossly  mistaken 
if  correct  speakers  do  not  always  pro- 
nounce this  u)d  similar  words  In  the 
manner  I  have  marked  them:  and,  in- 
deed, Mr.  Sheridan  himself  seems  diu 
bious  with  respect  to  some  of  them;  for 
though  bepronounces^/acfVtfe,^^c/tffioif, 
aeeociation^'h.c.gla'ehate,  gla-sha'thun*  a*- 
eo^ka-ehufh  &c.  yet  he  spells  eonglaeiate, 
conglaciatton,  and  contoci ation, -^con'gla- 
ayate,  con-gia^a-ahunt  coH-so-eya-ahun. 
See  Principles,  No.  542«543. 

Proof,  prddf.  s.  (306).  Evidence, 
testimony,  convincing  token;  test,  trial, 
experiment;  firm  temper,  impenetrabili- 
ty; armour  hardened  till  it  will  abide  a  - 
certain  trial;  in  printing,  the  rough 
draught  of  a  ahe^et  when  first  pulled,  first 
impression. 

Proof,  prMf.  a.  Impenetrable,  able 
to  resist 

Proofless,  prA6fl^.  a.  Unproved, 
wanting  evtdence. 

To  Prop,  pr6p.'v.  a.  To  sustain,  to 
support 

Prop,  pr6p.  s.  Support,  a  stay,  that 
on  which  any  thing  rests. 

Propagarle,  prAp'd-g44>l.  a.  Such 
as  may  be  spread ;  such  as  may  be  pro- 
pagated. 

To  Propagate,  pr6p'4-g^te.  v.  a.  To 

continue  or  spread  by  generation  or  sue- 

cessive  production »  ttx  carr)-  on  from 

'  place  to  place;  to  increase,  to  promote; 

to  generate. 

To  Propagate,  pr6p'4-gite.  v.  n.  To 
have  offspring. 
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I^ROPAG  ATioN,  pr6p-i-ga'shAn.s.  Cpn 
anuance  op  ditfusion  by  generation  or 
successive  production. 

Propagato;r,  pr6p'A-g^-^*t.  9'  i^^^J- 
One  who  continues  by  succfessive  produc- 
tion; a  spreader,  a  promoter. 

To  Propel,  pro-pil'  v.  a.    To  dnve 

To  Propbnd,  pr&-p6nd'.  v.  n.  1  o 
incline  to  any  part,  to  be  disposed  m  fa- 
vour of  any  thing.     Not  used. 

Pro  TENDENCY,  pr6-p^n'ddn-s^.  s.  Xn- 
chnation-or  tendency  vf  desire  to  an>' 
tiling;  p^e-consid^^ation.     Not  umcI 

Propense,  pr6-pdnse^  a.  Inclined, 
disposed. 

Propension,  pr6-pfili'shQn.  /    ^    j^^ 

Propensity,  pr6i-pSn*86-t&  > 
clination,  disposition  to  any  thing  good 
or  bad; tendency. 

Propbr,  prop'pftr.  a.  (98).  Peculiar, 
not  belonging  to  mor^,  not  common;  no- 
ti^^  an  individual;  one's  own ;  natural, 
original;  fit,  suitable,  qualified;  accurate; 
just;  not  figurative  ;  pretty j;^  tall,  lusty, 
handsome  with  bulk. 

Properly,  pr6p'pAr-l^.    ad.      Fitly, 
suitably ;  in  >  strict  sense. 
,Properkbss,  pr6p'piir-n^.    a.    The 
quality  of  being  pro^jer. 

Property,  pr6p'pAr-t^.   s.    Peculiar 
quality;  quality,  tlisposit ion;  right  of  pos 
session;   possession  held  in  one's  own 
right;   the  thing  possessed;  sorjicUung 
useful;  necessary  implements. 

To  Property,  pr6p'pAr-t^.  v.  a.  To 
"invest  with  qualities;  to  seize  or  retain 
as  something  owned,  to  appropriate,  to 
hold     Not  in  use. 

Prophecy,  pr6rf;&-s6.  s.  (499).  A  de- 
claration of  something  to  come,  prcdic- 
tion. 

Prophesier,  pr&fft-sWr.  s.  One 
who  prophesies. 

To  Prophesy,  pr&f  ft-ai.  v.  a.  (499). 
To  predict,  to  foretell,  to  prognosticate; 
to  foreshow.  * 

To  Prophesy,  pr5rft-sl.  v.  n.  To 
utter  predictions;  to  preachy  a scriptoral 
sense. 

Prophet,  pr6f ftt  s.  (99).    One  viho 
.  tells  future  eveniat  one  of  the  sacred  writ- 
ers empowered  by  God  to  foretell  futurity. 

Prophetbm,  pr&f'ftt-t^s.  s.  A  wo- 
man that  foretells  future  events. 

PROPHETICK,pr6-f(5t'tlk.(509).     >    ^ 

Prophetical,  pro-f^'t^-k^.       5 
Foreseeing  or  foretclCng  future  events. 


PRopHijiTicALLY,  p!:A-ffit't^-k41-6.  ad. 

With  knowledge  of  futurity,  in  quumer 
o^  a  prophecy. 

To  Prophbtize,  pr&fftt-tke.  t.  n. 
To  give  predictions. 

Prophylactics,  pr6M4^'tlk.  a. 
(530).    Preventive,  presena^tive. 

Propinquity,  pr6-pbig^i^6-tA,  s. 
Nearness,  proximily,  jieamesa  of  time  i 
kindred,  nearness  of  blood. 

Propiti ABLE,  pr6-plsh'i-i-bl.  a.  Such 
as  may  be  induced  tofavourr  such  as  maj 
be  made  propitious. 

To  Propitiate,  pr6-plsh'^-itc.  v.  a. 
(542),  To,  induce  to  favour,  to  conciUaie. 

Propitiation,  pr6-plsh-^-i'sh6n.  s.- 
The  act  of  iniiking  propitious;  the  atone- 
ment, tlie  offering  by  which,  propitioas- 
ness  is  obtained. 

Propitiator,  pr6-pish'^-i-tiir.  s< 
(521).     One  that  propitiates. 

Propitiatory,  prA-pish'*-d-tfir-^-  a. 
Having  the  power  to  make  propitious. 

Proi^itious,  pr6-plsh'fts.  a.  (292). 
Favourable,  kind 

Pjiopitlously,  pr6-plsli'As-l^»  ad.  Fa- 
vourably, kindly. 

PROPiTipusNEsa,  pro-plah'As-nia.  s. 
Favourableness,  kindness. 

Proplasm,  prd'pldzm.  s.  Mould, 
matrix. 

Paoplasticb,  pp^-pUs'tk.  8.  The 
art  of  making  moulds  tor  casting. 

Proponent,  pr&rp^'ntot.  s.  (503). 
One  that  tpakes  a  proposal. 

Proportion,  pr^^pir'ahdn.  a-  Com- 
parative relation  of  one  thing  to  another, 
ratio;  settled  relation  ot  comparative 
quantity,  equal  degree ;  harmonick  de- 
gree; symmetry,  adaptation  of  one  to 
another;  form,  size. 

To  Proportion,  pr6-pAr'8hiin.  v.  a. 
To  adjust  by  coraparatiTe  relations ;  t«r 
form  symmetricaHy. 

Proportionable,  pr6-p6r'sh5n-a-bu 
sL  Adjusted  by  comparative  relation, 
such  as  is  fit  ^ 

Proportionably,  prA-pir'ahun-a-hW^ 

,  ad.  According  to  proportion,  according 
.  to  comparative  relations. 

Proportional,  prA-pAr'ahCin-al.  a. 
Having  a  settled  comparative  relation; 
havhig  a  certain  degree  of  any  quality 
compared  with  something  else. 

Proportion  a  lity,  pr6-p4r-shta-Al' 
d-t^.  s.  The  quality  of  being  pro- 
portional. 
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PiibipoRTiONAXLy,  pr6-p6r'shiin-dWi. 
ad.     tn  &  stated  dej^^'ee. 

Proportiqnate,  pr6-p6p'shfln4t.  a. 
(91).  Adjusted  to  somethinpr  else  ac- 
cording^ to  a  certain  rate  or  comparative 
relation.    "" 

To  PaepORTioN^Y«,  prA-pAr'shi^n- 
ite^'V.  a.  (91).  To  adjust  accord- 
ing^ tj>  settled  rated  to  something  else. 
Little  used. 

PkopoRTioNATENEsS)  prA-p6r'8h<ln- 
ftt-n^s.  s.  The  state  of  being  by 
comparison  adjusted. . 

Proposal,  pr6-p6'zil.  s.(88).  Scheme 
or  design  propounded  to  consideration  or 
acceptance;  offer  to  the  mind. 

To  PROPOSE)  pr6-p6te'.  v.  a.  'ft)  of- 
fer to  the  consideration. 

To  Propose,  prd-pAxe'.  v.  n.  To 
lay  schemes.     Not  used. 

Proposer,  pr6-t)6'zdp.  s.  (98).  One 
that  offers  any  thing  to  consideration. 

PrOpositioj*,  pr6p-6-'2ish'dn.  s.  A 
sentence  in  which  any  thing  is  affirmed 
or  decreed;  proposal,  offer  of  terms. 

pROPOsiTioMAL,  pr6p-6-zish'Aii-4l.  a. 

Considered  as  a  proposition. 
To  Propound,  pr6-p6illnd'.  v.  a. (3 13). 

To  oflTer  to  con^deration,  to  ];ropose$  to 

offer,  to  exhibit. 
Propounber,  pr6-p6i^nd'dr.    s.     He 
^that  propodnds,  he  that  offers. 

Proprietary,  pr6-pri'6-tdr-d.  s.  Pos- 
sessor in  his  own  right. 

Proprietor,  pr6-pri'6-tfir.  s.  (98). 
A  possessor  in  his  own  right. 

Proprietress,  pr6-pri'6-tris.  s.  A 
female  possessor  in  her  own  right 

Propriety,  pr6-pri'^-t^.  s.  Pecu- 
liarity of  possession,  exclusive  right;  ac- 
curacy, justness. 

Propt,  for  Propped,  pr6pt.  (359). 
SusUiined  by  the  same  prop. 

ToPropugn,  pr6-ptine'.  v.  a.  (385). 
To  defend,  to  vindicate. 

CCj*  This  word  and  its  compounds  are  ex- 
actly nnder  the  same  predicament  as 
impugn  f  which  see. 

pROpuGNATioN,  prA-p^g-ni'shikn.  8. 
(530).  Defence. 

Propugmer,  pr6-pA'niar.  s.  (38ft).  A 
defender. 

Propulsion,  pr6-p4rshAn.  s.  The 
act  of  driving  forward. 

Prore,  pr6re.  s.  The  prow,  the  fore- 
part of  the  ship. 


bftll;— 6li;-4)4{md;~fMn,  rkis. 

PiioROGATiok,    prA-r6-g4'shftn.     b. 
Continuance,  state  of  len^i^h^ning  out  to 
distant  time,  prolongation;  interruption 
of  the  session  of  parUatAent  by  the  regal  "* 
authoritry. 

To  Prorogue,  prA'rAg'.  v.  a.  (337).^ 
To  protract,  to  piolong;  to  put  off,  to  Se- 
lay;  to  interrupt  the  session  of  parlia- 
ment to  a  distant  time. 

Proruption,  pr^-rdp'sh&n.  s.  The 
act  of  bursting^  out 

Prosaick,  pro-ziMk.  a.  (509).  Be- 
longing to  prose,  resembling  prose. ' 

To  pRoscBtBE,  pr6-skril3e'.  v.  a.  To 
censure  capitally, to  d.wm  to  destruction. 

PadscRiBER,  ppA-skri'bar.  a.  (98). 
One  that  dooms  to  destruction. 

Proscription,  prA-skrip'shfin.  s. 
Doom  to  death  or  confiscation. 

Prose,.  pr6ze.  s.  Language  not  re- 
strained to  harraonick  sounds  or  set  num- 
ber of  syllables.  , 

To  Prose,  pr62e.  v.  n.  To  make  te- 
dious narrations. — Mason* 

To  Prosecute,  pros'sd-kfite.  v.  a. 
(444).  To  pursue,  to  continue  endeavours 
Kfter  any  thing;  to  continue,  to  carry  on; 
to  proceed  in  consideration  or  disquisi- 
tion of  any  thing;  to  pursue  by  law«  to 
sue  criminally. 

Prosecution,  pr6s-6£*ki^'shAn.  s. 
Pursiiit,  endeavour  to  carry  on;  suit 
against  a  man  in  a  criminal  cause. 

Prosecutor, pr6s's^-kiLi-tflr.  s.  (166) 
(521).  One  that  carries  on  any  thing,  a 
pursuer  of  any  purpose,  one  who  pursues 
another  by  law  in  a  criminal  cause. 

Proselyte,  pr&s's^-lite.  s.  A  con- 
vert^ one  brought  over  to  a  new  opinion.  , 

PR0s£LYTiSM,pr6s'M^-tlzin.  s.  The 
desire  of  mailing  converts. — Mason. 

To  Proselytize,  pros'd-W-tize.  v.  a. 
To  convert  to  one's  own  opinion.— 3fb#ofi. 

PaosEMiNATiQN,  pr6-sfim-m^-nA' 
shim,  s.    Propagation  by  seed. 

Prosodiacal,  pr6s-&-di'^*ldl.  a.  Re-^ 

lating  to  the  roles  of  Prosody. 
Prosodian,    pr6-sA'd^4ii-    s.    .  One    ■ 

skilled  in  meti*e  or  prosody. 
Prosody,  pr68's6-d6.  s.  (444)  (503). 

The  part  of  grammar  which  teacbcH  the 

sound  and  quantity  of  syllables,  and  the 

measures  or  verse. 
Prosopopoeia,  pr6s-s&-p6-p&'y^.     s. 

Personification,  figure  by  which  things 

are  made  persons. 
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PlN)8PB«T,  pr68'pdkt.  8.  View  of 
something  distant;  phice  which  affords 
an  exten£d  view;  series  of  objects  open 
'  to  the  eye;  object  of  view;  view  into  fu- 
turity, opposed  to  retrospect;  regard  to 
something  future. 

Prospective,  prii-sp^'dv.  a.  View- 
ing at  a  distance;  acting  with  foresight 

To  Prosper,  pr6s'pAp-  v.  a.  (98). 
To  make  happy,  to  favour. 

To  Prosper,  pp&s'pfir.  v.  n.  To  be 
prosperous,  to  be  successful;  to  thrive, 
to  come  forward. 

Prosperity,  pr6s^p5r'^-t*'  s-  Suc- 
cess, attainment  of  wiahcs,  good  fortune. 

Prosperous,  pr6s'pAr-A8.  a.  (314). 
Successful,  fortunate. 

Prosperously,  pr6s'pftr-fts-l^.  ad. 
Successfully,  fortunately. 

Phosperousness,  pr6s'p(ir-fts-nds.  s. 
Pi'osperity. 

ProsPicience,  prA-splsh'6-^nse.  s. 
(  542) .    The  act  of  looking  forward. 

Prosternatidn,  pr6s-tdr-«i'shiin.  s. 
Dejection,  depression,  state  of  being  cast 
down. 

To  Prostitute,  prAs't^-tiitc.  v.  a.  To 
sell  to  wickedness,  to  expose  to  crimes 
for  a  reward;  to  expose  upon  vile  terms. 

Prostitute,  pr6s'td-tAte.  a.  Vi- 
cious for  hire;  9old  to  infamy  or  wicked- 
ness. 

Prostitute,  pr&s't&4itc.  s.  A  hire-* 
ling,  a  mercenary^  one  who  is  set  to  sale; 
a  publick  strumpet 

Prostitution,  pr6s-t*-til'shiin.  s. 
The  act  of  setting  to  sale,  the  state  of 
being  set  to  sale  Tor  vile  purposes;  the 
Hfe  St  a  publick  strumpet 

Prostrate,  pi^s'trdt^tR.  (91  )•  Lying 
at  length;  lying  at  mercy;  tlirown  down 
in  humblest  adoration. 

To  Prostrate,  pr68'trite.  v.  a,  (91). 
To  lay  flat,  to  throw  down ;  to  fall  down 
in  adoration. 

Prostration,  pr&s-tr4'sh(ln.  s.  The 
act  of  falling  down  in  adoration;  dejec- 
tion, depression. 

Prostllogism,  prA-siW6-jl2m.  s.  A 
prosyllog^sm  is  when  two  pr  more  syllo- 
gisms are  connected  together, 

Protactick,  pr6-t4k'tik.  a.  Protac- 
tick  persons  in  plays  are  those  who  give 
a  narrative  or  explanation  of  the  piece. 

Protasis,  pro-td'sls.  s.  (503).  The 
first  p*rt  of  the  comedy  or  tragedy  in 
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the  ancient  drama  that  ex|4aiiis  the  ar- 
gument of  the  piece.  A  maxim  or  pro- 
position. 

To  Protect,  pr6-<ikt'.  v.  a.  To  de- 
fend, to  cover  from  evil«  to  shield. 

Protection,  pr6-t^k'8hAn.  s.  De- 
fence, shelter  from  evil;  a  passport,  ex- 
emption from  being  molested. 

Protective,  prttik'tiv.  a.  (512). 
Defensive,  sheltering. 

Protector,  pr&-t^k'tAr.  s.  (98).  De- 
fender, shelterer,  supporter;  an  officer 
who  had  hei-etofore  the  care  of  the  king- 
dom in  the  king*s  minority. 

Protectorate,  pr6-tdVtA-rite.  s. 
Government  by  a  protector.— 'JiCiimw- 

Proi^ctrsss,  pr6-t^k'tr6s.  s.  A 
woman  that  protects. 

To  Protend,  pr6-tdnd'.  t.  a.  To 
hold  out,  to  stretch  forth. 

Protervity,  prA-t^r'v^-t^.  s.  Peevish- 
ness, petulance. 

To  Protest,  pp6-ti8t'.  v.  n.  (492). 
To  give  a  solemn  declaration  of  opinion 
or  resolution. 

To  Protest,  prA-t^t'.  v.  a.  A  fopin 
in  law  of  entering  a  caveat  a|^inst  a  bill 
not  accepted  or  paid  in  due  time ;  to  call 
as  a  witness,  not  used 

Protest,  pri-tist',  or  pr&t'dst.  s.  A 
solemn  declaration  of  opinion  against 
something. 

C:;^  The  first  pronunciation  of  this  word  la 
adopted  by  Mr.  Sheridan,  Mr.  Scott,  Dr. 
Kenrick,  Mr.  Smith,  Mr.  Peny,  Buchan- 
an,  Barclay,  Bailey,  and  Fenning;  and 
the  second  by  Mr.  Nares,  Dr.  Ash,  Dr. 
Johnson,  and  Entick.  As  this  substan- 
tive was  derived  from  the  verb,  it  had 
formerly  the  accent  of  the  verb*  and  that 
this  accent  was  the  most  prevaiUn^,  ap- 
pears from  the  majority  of  authorities  in 
its  favour.  But  the  respectable  authori- 
ties for  the  second  pronunciation,  and 
the  pretence  of  distinguishing  it  from 
the  verb,  may  very  probably  establish  it, 
to  the  detriment  of  the  sound  of  the  lanr 
guage,  witliout  any  advantage  to  iu  sig- 
nification.   See  Bowl. 

Protestant,  pr6t'tds-tatit.  a.  Be- 
longing to  protestants. 

Protestant,  pr6t't^8-tdnt.  s.  One 
who  protests  against  the  Church  of 
Rome. 

Protest antizm,  pr6t't^s-tin-tlzin.  s. 
,  The  protestant  religion.— itfuo*. 

Protestation,  prftt-tis-tA'shtb.  s. 
A  solemn  declaration  or  resolution,  fact^ 
or  opinion. 
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PbotbsteR)  piA-t^st'6r.  ».  (98).  One 
who  protests,  one  who  utter*  a  solemn 
declaration. 

PaOTHOMOTART,  pvihthtnftA'tif'^,  8. 
(518).  The  head  regr'tstec 

ProthonotarisbiP)  pr&-rA6n'nA»^- 
r6-«hip.  8.  (518).  Office  or  dignity  of 
the  principal  register. 

Protocol,  pr6'tA4L6l.  6.  The  original 
copy  of  any  writinf^. 

pROTOMARTYRy  pr6-t6-fn^r^tAr.  s. 
The  first  inart>Tb  A  term  applied  to  St. 
Stephen. 

Protoplast,  pr6't6-pl48t.  8.  Original, 
thing  first  formed. 

Prototype,  pr6'tA-tipe.  a.  The  origi- 
nal of  a  copy,  ezemplar,  arohetvpe. 

To  Protract,  pro-trSkt'.  v.'  a.  To 
draw  out,  to  delay,  to  lengthen,  to  spin 
to  length. 

Protracter,  pr^trdk^tAr.  a.  One 
who  draws  out  any  thing  to  tedious 
len^;  a  mathematical  instrument  for 
takmg  and  measuring  angles. 

Protraction,  pr6-trttL^hAn.  a.  The 
act  of  drawing  to  length. 

Protr ACTIVE,  pr6-ti^'tlv.  a..  Dila- 
tory, delaying,  spinning  to  length. 

Protreptical,  prA-trip't^-kdl.  a. 
Hortatory,  suasory. 

To  Protrude,  prA-tp6de'.  v.  a.  To 
thrust  forward. 

To  Protrude,  pr6-trAde'.  v.  n.  To 
thrust  itself  forward. 

P&OTRUsiON,  pr^trd^'zhftn.  s.  The 
act  of  thrusting  forward,  thrust,  push. 

Protuberance,  prA-ti'Wr-dnae/  s. 
Something  swelling  above  the  rest,  pro- 
minence, tumour. 

Protuberant,  prd-tAlidr-dnt.  a. 
Swelling,  prominent 

ToPROTUBERAT£,pr6-t&'b£r-ite.  v.n. 
To  swell  forward,  to  swell  out  beyond  the 
parts  adjacent 

Proud,  prMd.  a.  (313).  Elated,  valu* 
ing  himself;  arrogant,  haughty;  danng; 

.  presumptuous;  grand,  lofty;  ostentatious, 
salacious,  eager  for  the  male;  fungrous, 
exuberant. 

Proudly,  prAiidI*.  ad.  Arrogantly, 
ostentatiously,  in  a  proud  manner. 

To  Prove,  pr6dv.  v.  a.  (164).  To 
evince,  to  show  by  argument  or  testimo- 
ny; to  try,  to  bring  to  the  test;  to  expe- 
rience. 

To  Prove,  prddv.  v.  n.  To  make  tri-* 
al;  to  be  found  by  experience;  to  succeed; 
\o  h^  found  in  the  cyent. 
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PRovEABLE,.prd6v^d-bl.  a.  That  nay 

be  proved. 
Provedore,  pr6v-vi-dArc'.  a.    One 

who  undertakes  to  procure  supplies  for 

an  army. 
Provender,  pr6v'vdn-dAp.    a.    Dry 

food  for  brutes,  hay  and  corn. 

Proverb,  pr&v'vdrt).  a.  A  abort  aen- 
tence  frequently  repeated  by  the  people; 
a  saw,  an  adage;  a  word,  name,  or  ohser- 
vation  commonly  received  or  uttered. 

To  Proverb,  prfiv'v^rb.  v.  a.  To 
mention  in  a  proverb ;  to  provide  with  a 
proverb. 

Proverbial,  pr4-vdrl)i4l.  a.  Men- 
tioned in  a  proverb;  resembling  a  pro- 
verb, suitable  to  a  proverb;  comprised  in 
a  proverb. 

Proverbially,  pr6-v£r1)^-il-16.  ad« 
In  a  proverb. 

To  Provide,  pr6-vide'.  v.  a.  To  pro- 
cure befbreband,  to  get  ready,  to  pre- 
pare; to  furnish,  to  supply;  to  stipulates 
To  provide  against,  to  take  measures  for 
counteracting  or  escaping  any  ill;  To  pro- 
vide for,  to  take  eare  of  oeforehand 

Provided  that,  pr6-vi'ddd.  Upon 
these  terms,  this  stipulation  being  made« 

Providence,  pr6v'v6-ddn8e.  a.  (533). 
Foresight,  timely  care,  forecast,  the  act 
of  providing;  the  care  of  God  over  cre- 
ated beings;  Divine  superintendance; 
prudence,  frugality,  reasonable  and  mo- 
derate care  of  expense. 

Provident,  pr6v'vA-dtot.  a.  Fore- 
casting, cautious,  prudent  with  respect 
to  futurity. 

Providential,  pr6v-d-ddn'ahm.a.  Ef- 
fected by  providence,  referrible  to  prori- 
dence. 

Providentially,  pr6v-*-dte'ah41-4. 
ad.  By  the  care  of  Providence. 

Providently,  prdv'v^-dtot-lA.  ad. 
With  foresight,  with  wise  precaution. 

Provider,  pri-vi'dftr.  a.  (98).  He 
who  provides  or  procotes. 

Province,  pi^v'vlnae.  ».  A  conquer- 
ed country,  a  country  governed  by  a  dele- 
gate; the  proper  office  or  business  of  any 
one;  a  rogion,  a  tracjt. 

Provincial,  pr6-vln'ahdl.  a.  Relating 
to  a  province;  appendant  ti»  the  prorin- 
cial  countT}';  not  of  the  mother  country, 
rude,  unpolished;  belonging  only  to  an 
archbishop's  jurisdiction. 

Provincial,  pr6-vln^sh41,  a.  A  api- 
xitoal  governor. 
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To  ^oViNciATE,*  pr6-vin'8h*-ite. 
'     V.  a.  To  turn  to  a  province. 

Provision,  pr6-vlzh'ftn.  s.  The  act 
of  providing^  befoi^hahd;  measures  taken 
beforehand;  aceamulation  of  stories  be- 
forehand, stock  collected;  Victual?,  food, 
provender;  stipulation,  terms  settled. 

Pliovisio»AL,pr6-vlzh'An-4La.  Teih- 
porarily  esta!:>Ushed)  provided  for  present 
need. 

Provisionally,  pf6-vizh'ftn-iW.  ad. 
By  way  of  provision. 

Proviso,  pr6-vi'26.  s.  Stipulation, 
caution,  provisional  condition. 

Provocation,  pr6v-6-k4'shtlBi.  s. 
(530).  An  act  or  cause  by  which  an^r  is 
raised;  an  appeal  to  a  judge. 

Provocative,  pr6-v6'ki-tiv*  s.  'Any 
thing  which  revives  a  decayed  or  cloyed 
appetite.  . 

Provog ATiVENESB,  pri-vo'lcA-tlv-nds. 
s.  Qpality  of  being  provocative. 

To  Provoke,  pr6-vAke'.  v.  a.  To 
rouse,  to  excite  by  something;  to  anger, 
to  incense;  to  cause,  to  promote;  to  chal- 
lenge; to  move,  to  indjite. 

To  Provore,  pr6-v6ke'.  v.  n.  To  ap- 
peal, a  latinism;  to  produce  anger. 

Provoker,  pr6-v6'kiir.  s.  One  that 
raises  jtnger;  causer,  promoter. 

PROVO Singly,  pr6-v6'king-l^.  ad. 
(410).  In  such  a  manner  as  to  raise  an- 
ger. 

Provost,  prov'vfist.  s.  The  chief  of 
/  arty  body,  as  the  Provost  of  a  college. 

Provost,  pr6-vA'.  s.  Corrupted  from 
the  French  Fretxa.  The  executioner  of 
an  firmy. 

Provostship,  prov'viist-shlp.  s.  The 
office  of  a  provost. 

Prow,  pr66,  or  pr6.  s.  The  head  or 
forepart  of  a  ship. 

C:jf*  Mr.  Elphiuston,  Dr.  Kenrick,  Mr. 
Smith,  Mr.  Perry,  and  Bucljanan,  ai'c  for 
the  first  pronunciation  of  this  word;  and 
Mr.  Sheridan,  Mr.  Nares,  Mr.  Scott,  W. 
Johnston,  and  Barclay,  lor  the  second 
AVhen  authorities  are  ao  balanced,  analo- 

?^y  ought  to  decide;  and  that  is  cleai'ly 
or  the  fii*st  pronunciation,    ^ee  Priiici- 
.     pies.  No.  323. 

Prowess,  protj'^s,  or  pr^'is,  s.  Bra- 
very, vahnir,  nuHtary  gallantry. 
(^  Mr.  Sheridan,  Mr.  Scott,  Dr.  Kenrick, 
W.  J*>hnston,  and  Perry,  adopt  the  first 
sound  of  Uiis  wordi.  and  Mi*.  Nares  only 
the  second?  here  too  analogy  must  decide 
for  tlie  first.  See  Principle?,  No.  323. 


To  pRowt,  pr6(il,  or  p'r6le.  V.  a.  To 
wander  for  prey,  td  prey,  tb  plundek*. 

03*  This  word,  among  many  Others  com- 
posed, of  the  diphthong  bto^  is  suhject  to 
a  double  pronunciation;  the  one  rhyming 
with  cotr^  and  the  other  with  gtroii.  That 
the  former  is  more  agreeable  to  aa&logjc 
mAy  he  seen  from  the  more  numerous  in- 
stances  of  this  sound  of  the  ota  than  of 
the  otlier;  thai  the  latter  pronunciation, 
however,  was  very  prevalent,  may  be  ga- 
ihered  from  the 'mode  of  ^pelbng  this 
word  in  Philips's  Pastorals,  edit  l'74&— 
Tonson  and  Draper. 

"  I,  only  with  the  firolim^  wolf,  cohstrain*d 

'*  All  night  to  wakQ;  with  hunger  he  is 
«  pam'd, 

"  And  I  with  love.    His  hunger  he  may 
•*tamc; 

**  But  who  can  quench,  O  cruel  Lo/re !  thy 
"flame?" 
The  authorities  for  the  first  pronuncia- 
tion are  Mr.  Sheridan,  Mr.  Smithy  Mr. 
Scott,  Buchanan,  and  W.  Johnston;  and 
for  the  second,  J>r.  Kenrick,  Mr.  Nares, 
and  Mr.  Perr}  ;>nd  analogy  roust  decide 
as  in  the  two  fofeg(ung  words.  See  Prin- 
ciples, No.  325. 

Prowler,  pr6iil'dr.  s^  One  that  roves 

about  for  prey. 
Proximate,  proks'e-mdt.    a.    (91), 

Next  in  the  serieis  of  ratiocination^  near 

and  immediate. 
Proximatrlt,    prAks'^-roit'li.     ad. 

Immediately,  without  intervention. 
Proxime,  pr6ks'im.  a.  (140).    Next, 

immediate. 
Proximity,  proks-Wi-ti.  a.    Neat"- 

ness. 
Proxy,  pr6ks'6.    s.    The  agency  of 

another;  the  substitution  of  another,  the 

agency  of  a  substitute;  the  person  sub- 

sStuted  or  deputed. 
Pruce,  pr66s.  s.  Prussian  leather. 
Prude,  prddd.'   s.  (359).    A  woiiiaii 

over-nice  and  scnipuloua»  and  with  false 

affectation  of  virtue. 
Prudence,  pr66'din8e.*s.  (339).  Wis- 
dom applied  to  practice. 
Prudent,  pr66'd^nt,   a.    Practically 

wise;  foi:eseeing  by  natural  instinct 
Prudential,  prW-den'shal.  a.  Eligi- 
ble on  principles  of  prudejice. 
Prudentials,     prfid-den'sh^Iz.      5 

Maxims  of  prudence  or  practical  wi^ 

dom. 
PRUDENTIALITY,prW-d^-3h^-{il'Mi^. 

B.  Eligibility  on  principles  of  prudence. 
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Fbupbhtiallt,  pr6d-d6a'»hil-^.  ad. 

According  to  the  niles  of  prudence. 
Prubentlt,  prdA'd^nt-W.   ad.    Dh- 

ci-eeUy,  judiciously. 
Paudrrtv  prd^dr-^.  s.    Overmuch 

nicety  in  conduct. 
Peudish,  pr6dd1sh.    a.    Affectedly 

To  Prune,  pr6dn.  v.  a.  (339).  To  lop, 
to  divest  trees  of  their  superfluities;  to 
plear  from  excrescences. 

To  Prune,  prMn.  v.  n.   To  dress,  to 

prink.    A  ludicrous  word. 
Prune,  pr66n.  s,  (176).  A  dried  plum. 

Prunello,  prdd-nfil16.  s.  A  kind  of 
«tuff  of  which  the  clerj^ymen'sgo^  ns  are 
made;  a  kind  of  plum. 

Pruneh,  prWn'ir.  s.  (98).  One  that 

crops  trees. 
Pruniferous,     prdd-nlfRr-5s.      a. 

Plumbearing'.  , 
PAuNiNGHOOK,  prMnlng-hWk.   >   ^ 

IfHUKINGKNIFE,  pT^rt'lng-ntft.    > 

A  hqdk  or  knife  used  in  lopping  trees. 
Pruriekcf^  pp6A'r6-&i8e.  7  * 
pRURiEKCT,prdA'r^-^^.  5  «•    -^ 

itching  or  a  great  desire^or  appetite  to 

any  th  utg. 
Prurient,  prd^'r^-^nt.  a.  Itching. 
pRURiOiNOUs,     prW-rld'jin-A*.      a. 

Tending  to  an  itch. 
To  Pry,  pri.  v.  n.  To  peep  narrowly. 
Psalm,  sim.  s.  (78)  (403)  (413).    A 

holy  son^ 
Pbalmist,   sil'mlst.    s.    (78)  (i#03). 

Writer  of  holy  songs. 
PsALMODVj  sM'm6-d^.  s.  (403).    The 

act  or  practice  of  singinji^  holy  song^s. 
PsALttOORAPHT,    sii«ni6g'grd-f(&.     s. 

(518).  The  act  of  writing  psalms. 
Psalter,  sliwl'tfir.  s.  (412).    The  vo- 
lume oi  psalms,  a  psalm-book. 
Psaltery,  siwl'tfir-^.    s.  (412).    A 

kind  of  harp  beaten  with  sticks. 
PsEUDO,  8^'d6.    8.  (412).     A  pefix, 

which  being  put  before  words,  signifies 

false  or  coujiterfeit,  as  Pseudo-apo&tle,  a 

counterfeit  apostle. 
PsEUDOGRAPHYj  sii-d6g'ri-ft.  s.  False 

writing. 
OC?  Foruie  propriety  of  suppressing  the  p 

in  these  words,  see  Pneunuiuckt. 

PSEUDOLOGY^     si-d6l'6-j^.     S.     (518). 

Falsejiood  of  speech. 


Pshaw,  sh&w.  interject.  (4^2).  An  ex« 
pression  of  contempt 

Psychology,  al-k6r6-j^.  rs  13).  The 
doctrine  of  the  aoul  or  mlna. 

PsYCHOMACHY,  st-kdm'i-k^,  s.  (518). 
A  conflict  of  the  soul  with  the  body. 

PsYCHOMANCY,  sKkA-miu-s*.  s.  (519). 
Divination  by  consulting  the  souls  of  the 
deacL 

Ptisan,  tlz-ziW.  s.  (412).  A  medical 
drink  made  of  barley  decocted  with,  rai- 
sins and  liquorice. ' 

Ptyalism,  tl'i-llzm.  s.  An  effusion  of 
spittle,  a  salivation. 

PxYLoeis,  tUi'sU.  s.  (ii03)  (520).  A 
disease  of  the  eyesi 

PTYSMAGO.OUE,  tlz'mft-gAg.   S.  (519), 

A  medicine  to  provoke  spitting. 
Puberty,  pft'Wr-t^.  s.    The  time  of 

life  in  which  the  two  sexes  begin  first  to 

be  acquainted. 
Pubescence,  pjt-b^s'sdnse.  a.  (510), 

The  state  of  arriving  at  puberty. 

Pu BEsc  ENT,  p&-b^s's£nt.  a.  Arriving} 
at  puberty. 

Publican,  pilbld-kin.  s.  (88),  Ii|. 
scripture  language,  a  toll-gatherer;  in 
common  language,  a  man  that  keeps  % 
house  of  general  entertainment. 

Publication,  pAb-l^-k&'shi^  ».  Tho 
act  of  pubUshlnf)[,  the  act  of  notifying  to 
the  world;  edition,  the  act  of  giiinga 
book  to  the  publick. 

PuBLiCK,  pAbllk.  a.  Belonging  to  a 
state  or  nation;  open,  notorious^  general* 
ly  known;  general,  done  by  many;  re- 
garding not  private  interest,  but  the  good, 
of  the  community;  open  for  general  en- 
tertainment. 

Public  K,  pilblife.  s.  The  general  body 
of  mankind,  or  of  a  state  or  nation;  open 
view,  general  notice. 

Publickly,  piSiblik-1^.  ad. "  In  the 
nameof  tJic  community;  openly,  without 
concealment.  i 

PuBLicicNEss,  pi&b'lik-n^6.  s.  State  of 
belonging  to  the  community^  openness 
state  of  Deing  generally  known  or  pub- 

.    Uck. 

Public KSPiBiTED,  pdb-%-splr^t-^d. 
a.  Having  regard  to  the  g^eneral  advan^- 
tage  above  private  good. 

To  Publish,  pAb'lish.'  v.  a.  To  dis- 
cover to  mankind,  to  make  generally  and 
openly  known;  to  put  forth  a  book  into 
the  \vorltl.  ' 
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PUBLISHEB,  p{lib'lish-Cir.  s.  One  who 
makes  publick  or  j^nerally  known ;  one 
who  puts  out  a  boot  into  the  world. 

FucELAGE,  pft'sdl-Adjc.  s.  (90).  A 
state  of  virginity. 

Pucit,  pAk.  s.  Some  sprite  among  the 
fairies,  common  in  romances. 

PucKBALL,  piik^&ll.  s.  A  kind  of 
mushroom  full  of  dust. 

To  Pucker,  pAklciir.  v.  a.  (98).  To 
gather  into  uTinkles,  to  contract  mto 
rolds  or  plications. 

PvDDER,  pM'dftr.  s.  (98).  A  tumult, 
a  turbulent  and  irrejfular  bustle. 

To  PuDpER,  pWdiir.  v.  n.  To  make 
a  tumult,  to  make  a  bustle. 

To  PuDDER,  piid'dar.  v.  a.  To  per- 
plex, to  disturb. 

Pudding,  pdd'dUig.s.  (174)  (410).  A 
kind  of  food  very  variously  compounded, 
but  generally  made  of  flour,  milk,  and 
eggs;  the  gyt  of  an  animal;  a  bowel 
stimed.  with  cerUin  mixtures  of  meal 
and  other  ingredients. 

PUDDIKGPIE,  pWdlng-pl.  6.  A  pud- 
ding with  meat  baked  in  it. 

PuDDiMQTiME,  p4d'dlng-time.  s.  The 
time  of  dinner;  the  time  at  which  pud- 
ding, anciently  the  first  dish,  is  set  upon 
the  table;  nick  of  time,  critical  minute. 

Puddle,  pWdl.  s.  (405).  A  small 
muddy  lake,  a  dirtv  plash. 

To  PuDbLE,  pftd'dl.  V.  a.  To  muddy, 
td  pollute  with  dirt,  tp  mix  dirt  and  wa- 
tcr. 

Puddly,  pWdW.  «.  Muddy,  dirty, 
miry. 

PoDBNCY,  pu'd^n-s^.  s.  Modesty, 
shamefacedness. 

PuDiciTY,  pd-dis'se^^.  s..  Modesty, 
chastity. 

PuEFELLow,  pi'f^l-16.  s-    A  partner. 

A  cant  word.  v    ^,  ., ,.  ,. 

Puerile,  p^'^-ril.  a.  (145).  Childish, 

boyish.  .    .  , 

Puerility,  pM-ril'6-td.  s.  Childish- 
ness, boyishness. 
PuET,  pfilt.  s.  (99).    A  kind  of  water 

fowl. 
Puff,  pflf.  s.    A  quick  blast  with  the 

mouth;  a  small  blast  of  wind;  a  fungus; 

any  thing  light  and  porous,  as  Puff  paste; 

something  to  sprinkle  powder  on  the 

hair. 
To  Puff,  p&f.    v.  n.    To  swell  Uie 

cheeks  with  wind;  to  Wow  with  a  quick 

blast;  to  blQW  with  $comfulness;   to 


breathe-thsck  and  hard;  to  do  or  move 
with  hurry,  rumour,  or  tumultuous  agi- 
•tatinn;  to  swell  with  the  wind. 

To  Puff,  piif.  v.  a.  To  swell  as  with 
wind ;  to  drive  or  agitate  with  blasts  of 
wind;  to  drive  with  a  blast' of  bre&th 
■  scornfully;  to  swell  or  blow  up  with 
praise;  to  swell  or  elate  wt^  pride. 

Puffer,  pflf'fttr.  s.   (98).    One  that 

puffs. 

Puffin,   pi!irfln.  a.     A  water  fowl; 
a  kind  of  fish;  a  kind  of  fungus  filled 
with  dust 
PuFFiKOLT,  pArflng46.    ad.   (410). 
Tumidly,  with  sw<tf ;  with  sliortness  of 
breath. 
Puffy,  pArf(5.  a.  (183).    Windy,  fla- 
tulent; tumid,  turgid. 
Pug,  p6g.  s.    A  kind  name  of  a  mon- 
key, or  any  thing  tenderly  loved. 
PuoH,  p66h.    interject.      A  word  of 
.     contempt 

Pu&NACiouSf  D^g-D^'shib.  a.  (387^. 

Inclinable  to  &gkt,  quarrelsomey  fighting. 

Pugnacity,  pAg-iiis'sA-t^,  ».    Quar- 

rel8omene9S,  indioation  to  fight. 
Puisur,   ptfn*.    a.   (458).  ■   Young, 
yoMf»ger,  later  in  time;  petty,  inconsider- 
able, small. 
PtrissANCB,p&'is-«lbise,orp&-4s's&)9e. 

8.     power,  strength,  force. 
•X?  The  best  way  to  iudge  of  the  pronun- 
ciation of  this  and  the  following  word 
will  be  to  show  the  authorities  for  each: 
and  jis  the  negative  6f  these  words,  hn- 
puisiancCf  is  governed  by  its  positive,  it 
may  not  be  improper  to  join  It  to  the  list 
Pnis'ta/tce.      Dr.  Johnson,   Dr.    Renrick, 
Dr.  Ash,  Mr.  Scott,W.John- 
ston.  Perry,  Penning,  Bar- 
clay, Bailey,  Buchanan,  and 
Entick. 
i^Ir.  Sheridan. 

Dr.  JohnsoB,  Dr.  Kenrick,  Dr. 
Ash,  Mr.  Scott,  Mr.  P«rry, 
Buchanan,     W.    Johnston, 
Barclay,    Bailey,   Penning, 
and  Entick. 
Mr.  Sheridan. 
Impuiytance.  Vt.  Johnson,  Dr.  Ash,  Bar- 
clay, Bailey,  and  Penning. 
Impu^htance.  Mn  Sheridan. 
Nothing  can  be  more  decisive  than  the  au- 
thorities for  the  penultimate  accent  on 
tliese  words,  and  this  induced  me  to  al- 
ter my  former  accentuation  on  the  first 
syllable ;  but  maturer  co&siderirtioii  ha.^ 
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^nrinccfd  me  that  thts  is  most  conform- 
able to  the  best  us  well  as  the  most  an- 
cient usage.  That  double  consonants  in 
the  middle  do  not  alw:ays  attract  the  ac- 
cent. See  Principles,  Ko.  503,  b. 

This  word,  Dr.  Johnson  says,  seems  to  have 
been  pi^nounced  with  only  two  syllables. 
<  <*  It  was  undeniably  so/'  says  Mr.  Mason, 
"  in  Sbakspeare  and  subsequent  writers ; 
but  if  Johnson  had  taken  the  pains  of  look- 
ing into  Spencer's  Fairy  Queen,  he  might 
ba>i«  found,  very  near  the  beginning  of 
the  first  cfljito,  that  the  word  was  a  tri- 
syllable : 

"  And  ever  as  he  rode  his  heart  did  eaUne, 

«•  To  prove  his  puUsance  in  battle  brave 

"  Upon  his  foe.*' 

PuissAWT,  pi-fe'sdnt,  or  p(l'is4nt.  a. 
Powerful,  strong,  forcible. 

PuissANTLY,  pWs'sint-ld.  ad.  Pow- 
erfully, forcibly. 

PvKE,  puke.  s.  A  vomit. 

To  Puke,  puke.  v.  n.  To  vomit. 

PtJKJBB,  pi'kftr.  s.  (98).  Medicine 
causing  a  vomit 

Pulchritude,  p&l'KrA-tMc.  s.  Beau- 
ty, grace,  handsomeness. 

To  Pule,  piBde.  v.  n.  To  cry  like  a 
chicken;  to  whine,  to  cry. . 

PuLicK,.p41ik.s.  An  herb. 

PuLiGosE,  pWA-kAse'.  a.  (427). 
Abounding  with  fleas— See  A p fen niX. 

ToPvxL»  P^-  V.  a.  (173).  To  draw 
forcibly ;  to  pluck,  to  gather ;  to  tear,  to 
rend ;  To  puU  down,  to  subvert,  to  demo- 
lish, to  degrade ;  To  pull  up,  to  extirpate, 
to  eradicate. 

PuLL,  pftl.  8.  The  act  of  pulling,  pluck. 

Puller,  ptdlAr,  s.  (98>  One  that 

:puQs. 

Pullet,  pdl'llt.  s.  (174).  A  young 

-   hen. 

Pulley,  pfiH^.  s.    (174).    A  small 

wheel  turning  on  a  pivot,  with  a  furrow 

on  its  outside  in  which  a  rope  runs. 
ToPuLLULA'rfe,piil%-Wtc.v.n.(177). 

To  germinatCj  to  bud. 
Pulmonary,  pM'mA-nir-*.  a.  (177). 

Belonging  to  the  lupgs. 
PuLMONicK,  pW-m6nVik.   a.    (509). 

Belonging  to  the  lungs. 
PuLP;  piMp.  s.   Any  soft  mass;  the 

soft  part  of  fruit. 
Q^f  All  oup  orthbepists,  except  Mr.  Elpliiii- 
"  ston,  give  the  u  in  this  word  the  s.Hme 

tound  as  in  d»U,  and  not  us  in  p.dl  as  lie 

!:as  done.  .     . 


b(d];— &U; — pMnd; — r^in,  thU. 

Pulpit,  piirplt.   s.  (174).   A  plac« 

raised  on  high,  where  a  speaker  stands; 

the  higher  desk  in  the  church,  where  the 

sermon  is  pronounced. 
QC^  Mr.  Sheridan,  Mr.  Scott,  Mr.  Nares, 

Dr.  Kenrick,  and  W.  Johnston,  ]jronounce 
.    the  u  in  this  word  as  I  have  done.    Mr. 

Perry  alone  gives  it  the  sound  of  u  in  duU* 

PuLPous,  pi&lp'As.  a.  Soft. 
PuLPousN£S9,    pAlp'As-n^.    %•    Th# 

quality  of  being  ptUpous. 
Pulpy,  piUp'^.  a.  Soft,  pappy. 
Pulsation,  pAl-s&^shiiik.  s.    The  act 

of  beating  or  moving  with  quick  strokes 

against  any  thing  opposing. 

PuLsx,  pAlse.  8.  The  motion  of  any 
artery  as  the  blood  is  driven  through  it  by 
the  heart,  and  as  it  is  perceived  by  the 
touch;  oscillation,  vibration;  To*  feel 
one's  pulse,  to  try  or  know  one's  mind 
artfully;  leg^iminous  plants. 

Pulsion,  pAFsh^n.  s.  The  act  of 
driving  or  of  forcing  forward,  in  opposi- 
tion to  function. 

PuLVBRABLifi,  pill" vdr4-bl.  a.  Possible 
to  be  reduced  to  dust. 

Pulverization,  p<U-v^r-^-z4'shdn.  ^ 
The  act  of  powdering,  reduction  to  dust 
or  powder. 

To  PuLvERizK,  pCil'vfir-ize.  v.  n.  To 
reduce  to  powder,  to  reduce  to  dust. 

Pulverulence,  pfil-v^r'Wtose.  ^. 
Dustiness,  abundance  of  dust.  « 

PuLviL,  pil'vll.  s.  Sweet  scents. 

To  PuLviL,  piirvll.  V.  a.  To  spnnkljE 
with  perfumes  ft)  powder. 

PuHicE,  pd'mis,  or  pfim'mte.  s.  A 
slag  or  cinder  of  some  fossil. 

QCJ*  This  word  ought  to^  be  pronounced 

'  pewmiS'  In  nothing  is  our  language  more 
regularthan  in  preservingthe  u  open^beB 
the  accent  ia  on  it,  and  followed  by  a  sin- 
gle consonant ;  and  therefore  Mr.  Sheti- 
dan,  Mr.  Scott,  and  Buchanan,  who  give 
it  this  sound,  ought  rather  to  be  followed 
than  Mr.  Elphinston,  Dr,  Kenrick,  W. 
Johnston,  Perry,  and  Entick,  who  adopt 
the  short  t/.— Sec  Lwculent. 

Pummel,    pAm'mil.    s.    (99).    See 

POMMET..  ,     ' 

Pump,  pAmp.  s.  An  engine  by  whicn 
water  is  dra>vn  up  from  wells,  its  opera- 
i;on  is  performed  by  the  pressure  of  the 
air;  a  shoetPith  a  thin  sole  and  low  heel. 

To  Pump,  ptaip-  v.  n.  Tp  work  a 
pump,  to  throw  out  water  by  a  pumn. 

»Pp 


w^ 


«u 


PUP 


^Cr  (559).— Fite,  fftr,  fiiH,  f At ;~m^,  rnfit;-.^,  pte;— 

PuNGEKT,     pin'j^nt.     a.    Prickifcg, 
sharp  on  iht  tongue,  acriflj    piercing, 
sharp,  ncinmonioua,  biting^. 
iPuKicEous,    |)4-nlsh'6s.    a.    <357). 

Puq>le. 


To  Pump,  pfimp.  v.  a.  To  liaise  or 
throw  out  \ry  means  of  a  pump ;  to  exa- 
mine artfiHIy  or  Jyy  sly  interrogatories. 

PuMP^ER,  pAmp'fir.  8.  (9S).  The  per- 
son or  tiie  instrtiment  that  pumps* 

PuMPiON,  pAmpVAn.  8.  (113).  A 
plant. 

PuNj  pAn.  B.  An  equivocation  a 
quibble,  an  expression  where  «  wokI  has 
at  once  different  meaninj^. 

To  Pun,  ptin.  v.  n.  To  quibble,  to 
use  the  same  woi*d  at  once  in  different 
senses. 

To  Punch,  pAnsh.  v.  a.  To  bore  or 
perforate  by  driving  a  sharp  instrument. 

Punch,  pf^sh.  s.  A  pointed  inurn- 
ment, which,  driven  by  a  blow,  perforates 
bodies;  a  liquor  made  by  mixing  spirit 
with  water,  sugar,  and  the  juice  of  lem- 
ons, or  oranges;  the  buffoon  of  harlcq^uin 
of  the  puppet-show;  in  contempt  or  ndi- 
cuW  a  short  fat  fellow. 

Puncheon,  p&nsh^dn.  s.  (359).  An 
instniroent  driven  so  as  to  make  a  hole  or 
•  impression;  a  measure  of  liquids. 

Puncher,  p^nsh'fir.  s.  (98).  An  in- 
strument thatmakesanimpressionorlkole. 

Punctilio,  pAiik-tU'y6.  s.  (113).  A 
small  nicety  of  behaviour,  a  nice  point  of 
exactness. 

Punctilious,  pi!ink-tll'yi^s.  a.    Nice, 


exact,  punctual  to  superstition. 

Punctiliousness,  p^ink-dlY^s-nfis.  s.  J  „ *"*  ""  "'}')'''''        .   ..  „^^ 
Nicety,  cxacuicss  of  behaviour.  ^^^^^  V^^^-  s-  A  >  oung 

«^  A     1 /.I  /^r^o\      VT-  e need  unseasoned  wretch 

PuNCTo,  pORgk'to.   s.    (403).    Nice 

point  of  ceremony;  the  point  in  fencing. 
Punctual,   p5ngk'tsh6-iLl.  a.  (461). 

Comprised  in  a  point,  consisting  in  a  point; 

exfict,  nice,  punctilious. 
Punctuality,  p^gk-tshu-il'^-td*.  s. 

Nicety,  scrupulous  exactness. 
Punctually,    pAngk'tshA-Al-d.    ad. 

Nicely,  exactly,  scrupulously. 

Pvnctualnesi;,  p(ingk^tsh^-dl-nSs.  s. 

Exactness,  nicety. 
Punctuation,  pi!iagk-tshA-^'sIian«  s. 

The  act  or  method  of  pointing. 
Puncture,  p^ngk'tshiHre.   s.    (461). 

A  hole  made  witli  ibvcry  sharp  point. 
To    Pukctulatr,     p3ngk'tshu-14te. 

v.*.  To  mark  with  smftll  spots. 
Pungency,  pii^j^n-s^.  s.   Power  of 

pricking;  heat  on  ii)e  tongitc,  ncridoess; 

power  to  pierce  the  mind ;  acrimonious- 
«,  |ce^ra>f  ss. 


PuKiNBss,    p^ynift«ii^.    s.    9eitine8% 

smafines^B. 

To  Punish,  pAn'nlsh.  v.  a.  (176). 
To  diastise,  to  afflict  with  penalties ;  to 
revenge  a  faidt  with  pain  or  death. 

Punishable,  p&n'nlsh-i-W.  a.  Wor- 
thy of  punislmient,  capable  of  punislimcnt. 

PuNisHABLENEss,  p6n'nlsh-4-bl-ii^. 
8.  The  quality'  of  deaerrmg  or  admitting 
punishment. 

PuNi^HER,  pto'nlsh-Ar.  a.  (98).  One 
who  inflicts  pain  for  a  crime. 

Punishment,  piln'nlsk-nidiit.  ».  A«y 
infliction  imposedin  vengeance  of  a  crime. 

PuNiTiON,  .  pfi-hish'An.  s.  Punish- 
ment. 

Punitive,  p6'n^-tlv.  <i.  Awarding  or 
inflic#ng  punishment 

PUNITORT,  pu'n*-tftr-6.  a.  (.^13).  Pun- 
ishing, tendin^^  to  punishment. 

Punk,  pftngti.  s.  A  whore,  a  common 
prostitute. 

Punster,  pun'stfir.  s.  A  quibblcr,  a 
low  wit  who  cndeavoars  at  reputation  by 
double  Bieanlng. 

Puny,  pi'nd-.  Young}  iirfcrior,  petty, 
of  an  tmdcr  rate. 

unexperi- 


To  Pup,  piip.  v.  n.  To  bring  forth 
whelps,  used  of  a  bitch  bringing  yo':ng. 

Pupil,  pi'pll.  s.  The  apple  ot  the 
eye ;  a  scholar,  one  under  the  care  of  a 
tutor;  a  w^rd,  one  under  the  c«re  of  bis 
guardian. 

Pupilage,  pu'pil-idje.  s.  (90).  State 
of  being  a  scholar;  \vardship,  minority. 

Pupillary,  p^'pll-ilr-£.  a.  (512).  Per- 
taining to  a  pupil  or  ward. 

O:;^  For  the  accent  of  this  word,  sec  Pa- 
pill  art. 

Dr.  Johnson  has  spelled  tliis  word  witli  one 
/,  as  if  derived  from  our  own  word  ^up«7, 
and  not  from  the  Latin  pupilUwii. 

Puppet,  pftp'it.  s.  (99).  A  smiU 
image  moved  by  men  in  a  mock -drama;  a 
word  of  contempt. 

Q2/*  This  word  was  formerly  often  pro- 
nounced as  if  written  /H)fi/>iu  but  tlijs  pro- 
nunciation is  r,o\v  ccntincd  to  ihc  lowest 
vulgar. 


PU» 


815 
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PcppBTMAH,  pilp'ph-HiAn.  s..  Mwter 

of  api^i3et-sbow. 
PuppETSHow,  piip'pit-sho.  s.  A  mock 

(k-Aina  performed  by  woodfin   knftges 

moved  by  wife. 
I*uppT,  pAp'p*.  s.    A  vrhelp,  proir^y 

of  a  bitch;  a  na»c  of  centempt  to  an  im- 
pertinent fellow. 
To  Puppy,  pflp'p^.  T.  n-    T<>  brmg 

whelps. 
PuBBj^isp^pdr^lhwl.  a.  Near-sighted. 

CoiTiipidd  fro»  Porthiind. 

PuRBJUis^ixKEasy  pilr'blind-n^.  3. 
Shortness  of  si^ht 

PuKca  ASABLE,  piar'tsh4s-4-bl.  a*  Tb^^t 
may  be  purchased  or  bought 

To  Purchase,  pAr'tshAs.  v.  a.  To  buy 
for  a  price;  to  obtain  at  any  expence,  as 
of  labour  or  danger;  to  expiate  or  recom- 
pense by  a  fine  or  forfeit. 

Purchase,  pAi^'tshds.  s.  Any  thing 
bought  or  obtained  for  a  price;  any  thing 
of  which  possession  is  taken. 

P0RCHA8BR,  pir'tshas-(ir.  s.  A  buyer, 
one  that  gain9  any  thing  for  a  price. 

Pure,  piire.  a.  Not  sullied;  clear; 
^  unTningled;  not  connected  With  any  thing 
'extrinsick;  free;  fi*cc  from  ijuilt,  guilt- 
less, innocent;  not  \itiated  wrth  corruDt 
modes  of  speech;  mere,  as  a  Pure  vu- 
lain;  chaste,  modest. 

PuREi^Y,  p^ire'l^.  ad.  In  a  pure  man- 
ner, not  with  mixture;  innoeentlya  with- 
out guilt;  merely. 

Fi^REMB^s,  pdr^'nis.  s.  Clearness, 
freedom  from  extraneous  or  foul  admix- 
tures-; slmpUcily;  innocence;  freedom 
firum  \icLOus  modes  of  speech. 

PuHTiLE,  pftpTd.  ft.  (140).  A  sort  of 
ancient  trimming  for  women's  gowns. 

To  PuRpEE,  pdr'ft.  y.  a.  (405).  To 
decorate  with  a  wrought  or  flowered  bor- 
cfer. 

IX«Vf;^fl4«-    A  bonier  of 

embroider}*. 
Purgation,  pi^r-ga'shdn.  s.  The  act 
ofcleansingor  purifyingfrom  vicious  mix- 
tni<e8 ;  tho  act  of  cleansing  the  body  by 
downward  evaeuation;  the  aet  of  clearing 
ftoiOk  imputation  of  guilt. 

Fun^ATivE,  pAr'gA-tiv.  a.  {\S7),  Ca- 
tlmrtick,  baring  the  power  to  cause  eva- 
cuations downwards. 

IfURGATORT,  pAr'gi-tfiW.  S.  (519) 
{&S7y  A  place  of  puvgation  from  smal- 
ler sifts  after  death.  , 


Will  ;~&il  ^-P-pAfind  f-^lnikf  tbhs.  * 

To  Purge,  piftrdjie.  v.  a.  To  cleanse, 
toclear;  to  clear  from  impurities;  to  cle«r 
from  guiki  to  clear  fr^m  imputation  of 
guilt;  to  swe^  or  put  away  impurities; 
to  evaeuate  the  body  by  stool;  to  cbrify, 
todefipeate.  .     . 

To  PuRGB,  p6pdje.  T.  n.  To  ib*Tc 
frequffnt  stools.  .  > 

Purge,  pArdje.  s.  A  cathartick  me- 
dicine,, a  roiedictne  diat  evacuates  the  bo« 
dy  by  lAooL 

PuRGER,  ptir'jilr.  s.  (98).  One  who 
clears  away  any  thing  noxious;  purge, 
cathartick. 

PtfRiFicATioK,  p6-r*-ft-fci'sh6».  a. 
The  act  of  siiiking  pure;  tho  act  9f  cWan- 
sing  from  guUt ;  a  rito  performed  by  the 
Hebrews  after  child-bearing. 

PuRiPiCATivE,  pA-rlf'ffe-ki-tiv.     ? 

PuRxric ATORY,pi-rirf&-k4-ti\r-i.  j  ^ 
(512)  {557).  Havhig  power  or  temlency 
to  make  pure. 

Purifier,  pi'r^-fl-ir.s.  (98).  Clean- 
er, refiner. 

To  Purity,  pA'rd-fl.  v.  a.  (183).  To 
make  piu'e;  to  free  fram  any  exti*aneous 
admixture;  to  make  ctear;  to  free  from 
p^uilt  or  corruptjon;  to  clear  from  barbar- 
vuam  or  improprieties. 

To  Purify,  pu'r^-f I.  v.  n.    To  grow 

pure. 
Puritan,  piYrA-tAn*  a.  (88).    A  nick- 
,  name  given  formorly  to  the  Dissenters 

from  the  Church  of  England. 

Puritanical,  pu-r6-t4n'n^-kal.  a. 
Relating  tQ  puritans. 

Pur  IT  ANISIC,  pi'r6-t4n-izm,  s.  The 
notions  of  a  puritan. 

Purity,  pA'r^-t6.  s.  Cteannesa,  frce- 
dom  from  fou|ae$s  or  dirt;  freedom  fyoQi' 
guilt,  innocence;  chastity,  freedom  from 
contanUnation  of  sexes« 

Purl,  pflrl.   s.     An  embroidered  and 
puckered  border;  a  kind  of  medicated 
malt  liquor,  in  which  wonuwood  and  aro 
matiokft  are  inftised. 

To  Purl,  pftrl.  v.  n.  To  muimdur, 
to  fiow  with  a  gentle  noise. 

To  Purl,  p&rl.  v.  a*  To  decorate 
with  fringe  or  embvoidery.    Not  used 

PuRLiBu,  pAr1&.  8.  The  g^unds 
on  the  borders  of  a  fore^,  border,  en- 
closure. 

Purlins,  p^r^lins.  s.  In  Archltec- 
tiure,  those  piecesof  timber  that  lie  aeros^ 
the  rafters  on  the  inside,  to  keep  tbep% 
from  sinking  in  tlie  middlt»  '^ 
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^Cf^  (559)-— Fitc,  fir,  fill,  fit;— in*>  mit;^^^ihe,  piii^-i- 


T6  PuntoiN,  pi!kr-161n'.  v.  s.  To  steal, 
to  take  by  theft. 

PuRLoiNER,  pAr461n'6r.  s.  A  thief, 
one  that  ^eals  clandestinely. 

Purple,  p^pl.  a-  (405).    Red  tine 
tured  with  blue;  in  poetry,  red. 
"*  To  Purple,  pdr'pl.  r.  a.  To  make  red, 
to  coloUr  with  purple. 

Purples,  pii/plz.  s.  Spots  of  liTid  red, 
which  break  out  in  malignant  feren;  a 
purple  fever. 

Purplish,  pAr'pl-lsh.  a.  Somewhat 
.urple. 

Purport,  p(ir'p6rti  s.  DesigA,  ten- 
dency of  a  rriting-  or  dl8C0iu*se. 

To  Purport,  pOr'pArt.  v.  n.  To  in- 
tend, to  tend  to  show. 

Purpose,  piar'pi\s.  s.  (166).  Intention, 
design,  effect,  consequence;  mstance,  ex- 
ample. 

To  Purpose,  pAr'pAs.  v.n.  To  intend, 
to  desi^,  to  resolve. 

Purposely,  piir'pAs-l^.  ad.  By  design 
by  intention. 

To  Purr,  piir.  v.  a.  To  munnur  as  a 
cat  or  leopard  in  pleasure. 

Purse,  pArse.  s.  A  small  bag  in  which 
money  i»  contained. 

To  Purse,  piltse.  t.  a.  To  put  into  a 
purse;  to  contract  »  a  purse. 

Pu rsenet,  piii-se'n4t.  s.  A  net  of 
which  the  mouth  is  drawn  together  by  a 
string. 

PuRSEPROuD,  porse'pr66d.  a.  Puffed 
up  with  money.   "^ 

Purser,  pflp'sAr.  s.  (98).  The  pay- 
master or  a  ship. 

PuRsrNESs,  piir's^-nds.  s%  Shortne^  of 
breath. 

PuRSLAiN,  pfirslin.  s.  (208).  A  plant. 

'  PuRsuABLE,  piLkr-«4'i-bl.  a.  What  may 
be  pursued. 

Pursuance,  pdr^su'inse.  s.  Prosecu- 
tion, process. 

Pursuant,  p^*-s&'int.  a.  Done  in  con- 

.  Mqucnceorprosecutionof  any  thing. 

To  Pursue,  pAr-si'.  t.  a.  (454).  To 
chase,  to  follow  in  hostility;  to  prosecute; 
to  imitate,  to  follow  as  an  example;  to  en- 
deavour to  attain. 

To  Pursue,  piir-s^'.  v.  n.  To  go  on, 
to  proceed. 

Pursuer, p^r-si'i'ir.  s.  (98).  One  who 
folio w»  in  hesltUiy. 


Pursuit,  pl&r'6te&^  s   Theactoffol^ 

lowing  with  hostile  intentioni  endeavocir 

to  attain;  prosecution.    * 
PuRsuiVAiJT,  pi!ir'sw^-TinC.  8.  (340). 

A  state  messenger,  an  attendant  on  the 

heralds. 
PvRST,  pil^r^s^.  a.    Shortbreatfaed  and 

fat. 
Purtenance,  pAr't^n-inse.  s.    The 

pluck  of  an  aninuil. 
To  PuavEt,  p4r-vi'.  v.  a.  (269).  T* 

provide  with  convenieaces;  to  procure. 
To  Purvey,  ptkr-ri'-  v.  n.  To  buy  in 

provisions. 
Purveyance,  pfir-vi'inse.  8.   Provi- 
sion, procurement  of  victuals. 
Purveyor,  pAr-vi'iir.  s.  (166).    One 

that  provides  victuals;  a  procurer,  a  pimp. 


PuRULENCE,pu'rft-Ito9e.  ? 


PuRULENCY,p6'ili.Wn-s^.J*-  ^*''^'- 
Generation  of  pus  and  matter.— Sec  Mu- 

CULEHT. 

Purulent,  pi'ril-l€nt.  a.  Conftistii^ 
of  puss  or  the  running  of  wounds. 

Pus,  piis.  8.  The  matter  of  a  well - 
digested  sore. 

To  Push,  pish.  v.  a.  (173)  (174).  To 

.  strike  with  a  tfanisU  to  force  or  drive  by 
impulse  of  any  thing;  to  force,  not  by  a 
quick  blow,  but  by  continued  violence^  to 
press  forward;  to  urge,  to  drive;  to  en- 
force, to  drive  to  a  oonclusioo;  to  impor* 
tune*  to  tease. 

To  Push,  p&sh.  v.  n.  To  make  a 
thrust;  to  make  an  effi>rt:  to  4nake  an 
attack. 

Push,  pdsh.  s.  Thrust,  the  act  of 
striking  with  a  pointed  instrument;  an 
impulse,  force  impressed;  assault* attack: 
a  forcible  struggle,  a  strong  efioK;  exi- 
gence, trial;  a  sudden  emergence;  pimple, 
a  wheal,  in  this  sen.se  not  used. 

PusBSR,  p(iisl^Ar.  s.  (98).  He  wlio 
pushes  fiNTward. 

Pushing,  pjlsh'ing.  a.  (401).  Enter- 
prising, vigorous. 

Pushpin,  |M^sh'pln.  s.  A  child's  play» 
in  which  pins  ai*e  pushed  alternately. 

Pusillanimity,  pii-sil-l^-hn'rai-t*. 
s.  Cowardice. 

Pusillanimous,  pu-sll-dn^ne-mds.  a. 
Mean-spirited*  narxow-mindcdycowardly. 

PusiJLLANiMousNEss,       p(i-sil-4n'n^- 

.   mite-n^s.  s.  Meanness  of  spirit. 

Puss,  pte.  8.(173)  (174).  The  fond- 
ling  name  of  a  cat;  the  sportsman's  term 
for.ahaoe. 
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PusT^tB,pAs'tshAle.  8.  (46$).  A  small 
vtr^Jikng,  a  pinple,  aik  efflore«ceDce. 

Pustulous,  pfts'tahA-Ws.  a.  Full  of 
•pustules,  pimply. 

ToPuT,  p(lt.  V.  a.  (ir3)(ir4).  To 
Uy  or  reposit  iif  any  piace;  to  f)lace  in  any 
ftltaation;  to  give  up;  to  push  into  action; 
to  use  any  action  by  which  the  place  or 
state  of  any  thing  is  changed;  to  cause, 
to  produce;  to  add;  to  place  in  a  reckon- 
ing; to  reduce  to  any  state;  to  oblige,  to 
urge;  to  propose,  to  state;  to  bring  into 
any  state  of  mind  or  temper;  to  Affer,to  ad- 
vance; to  unite,  to  place  as  an  ingredient; 

'  ■  Xo  put  by,  to  turn  otF,  to  divert,  to  thrust 
aside;  To  put  down,  to  baffle,  to  repress, 
to  crush;  to  degrade;  to  bring  into  disuse; 
to  confute;  To  put  forth*  to.  propose;  to 
extend;  to  emit  as  a  sprouting  plaitt;  to 
exert;  To 'put  in,  to  tutetpose;  To.  put 
in  practice,  to  use,  to  exercise;  To  put 
off,  to  divest,  to  lay  aside;  to  defeat  or 
delay  with  some  artifice  or  excuse ;  to 
delaj**  to  defer,  to  procrastinate;  to  pass 

'^  fsdlaciously;  to  discard;  to  recommend,  to 
vend  or  obtrude;  To  put  on  or  upon,  to 
impute, '  to  charge;  to  invest  with,  as 
clothes  or  covering;  to  forward,  to  pro- 
mote, to  incite;  to  impose,  to  inflict; 
to  assume,  to  take;  To  put  over,  to  re- 
fer; To  put  out,  to  place  at  usury;  to 
extinguish;  to  emit,  as  a  plant;  to  extend, 
to  protrude;  to  expeJ,  to  drive  from;  to 
make  pubilck;  To  disconcert;  To  put  to, 
to  kill  by,  to  punish  by;  To  put  to  it,  to 
distress,  to  perplex,  to  press  hard;  to  put 
.  to,  to. assist  wiOi;  To  put  to  death,  to  kill; 
Toputtogetlier,  to  accumulate  into  one 
sum  or  laass;  to  put  up,  to  pass  unrevcnged ; 
ta  ^pose  publickly;  to  start;  to  hoard;  to 
hide;  To  put  upon*  to  incite,  to  instigate; 
to  impose,  to  lay  upon;  To  put  upon  trial, 
to  expose  or  summon  to  a  solemn  and  ju- 
dicial examination. 

To  Put,  p{it>  or  pit.  v.  n.  To  slioot 
or  germinate;  to  steer;  To  put  forth,  to 
leave  a  port;  to  germinate,  to  bud,  to  shoof 
out;  To  put  in,  to  enter  a  haven;  To  put 
in  for,  to  claim,  to  stand  candidate  for; 
To  put  in;  to  offer  a  claim;  To  put  off,  to 
leave  land;  To  put  over,  to  sail  across;  To 
put  to  sea,  to  set  sail,  tol>ennthe  course; 
To  put  up,  to  offer  one's  self  a'candidate; 
to  advance  to,  to  bring  one's  self  ibnvard; 

'  To  put  up  with,  to  suffer  without  resent- 

>^ment. 

ifijj'  The  common  pronunciation  of  London 
-     is  the  first  sound  given  to  this  word;  but 
in  Ireland  and  the  different  counties  of 
EngVind,  it  is  ger^erafly  ^nouncjed  regix 


larly  so  as  to  rlwma  with  A«e,  nut,  &c*  W. 
Johnston  has  adopted  this  sound,  and  Mr4 
Perry  gives  it  both  ways,  but  seems  to  pre- 
fer the  regular  sound.  Mr.  Nares  is  de« 
cidedly  in  favoiir  of  this  sound;  and  as 
this  word,  when  a  noun,  is  always  so  prd< 
nounced,  it  seems  a  needless  departure 
from  rule,  and  embarrassing  the  hmguage 
to  have  the  same  word  differently  pro- 
nounced. This  is  an  inconvenience  to 
which  perhaps  all  languages  are  subject; 
but  it  ought  in  all  languages  to  be  avoided 
as  much  as  possible.— See  Bowl. 
Mr.  Sheridan,  Mr.  Elphinstoo,  Mr.  Scott, 
Dr.  Kenrick,  and  Mr.  Smith,  adopt  the 
first  sound. 
Put,  pftt.  8.  ( 175).  A  rusticki  a  clown; 

a  game  at  cards. 
PuTAGE,  piCi'tldje.  8.  (90).    In  LaiT, 

prostitution  on  the  woman's  part 
PuTAKiSM,  piVtd-nizm.  s.    The  man- 
ner of  living,  or  trade  of  a  prostitute. 
Putative,  pd'ti-tlv.  a.  (157).    Sup- 
posed, reputed. 
PuTiD,  pu'tld.  a.    Mean,  low,  worth] 

less. 
PuTiDKESs,  p^'tid-n£s.  s.    Meanneas, 

vileness. 
Putlog,    p4tl6g.    s.    Putloffs    are 
ptecjGA  of  .timber  or  fkort  poles  about  se- 
ven feet  long,  to  bear  the  boarda  tliey 
stand  on  to  work,  and  to  lay  bricks  and 
mortar  upon. 
Putrkdinous,  pi-tpSd'^-nds.  a.  Stink- 
ing, rotten. 
Putrefaction,   pA-tr6-fdk'shiin.    a. 
The  state  of  growing  rotten;  the  act  of 
making  rotten: 
Putrefactive,     pA-trt-fik'tlv.     a. 

Making  rotten. 
To  Putrefy,  pft'trt-fl.  v.  a,  (153). 
To  make  rotten,  to  corrupt  with  rotten- 
ness- ^ 
To  Putrefy,  pCi'tr^-fi^  v.  n.  To  rot. 

Putrescence,  pjirtr&'s^nse.  s.  (5 10). 
The  state  of  rotting. 

Putrescent,  p4-tr4s'sint.  a.   Grow- 
ing rotten. 
Putrid,  pA'trld.  a.  Rotten,  corrupt 

Putrid  NESS,  pd'trld-nis.  s.  Rotten- 
ness. 

Putter,  pAt'tftr.  s.  (98).  One  who 
puts;  Putter  on,  inciter,  instigator.  See 
Put. 

PuTTiNGSTONE,  pit'tlng-st6ne.  s.  In 
some  parts  of  SootUnd,  stones  are  laid  at 
the  g[atcs  of  great  houses,  whicli  they  caQ 
FattiT%'-stone8J>  fof*  trials  of  strength. 
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PVTTOCK,  pi!it'tAk« 
aard. 

Putty,  pilt't^.  s.  A  kind  of  powdef 
on  which  i^lass  is  ^^round;  a  kind  of  ce- 
ment used  by  glaziers. 

To  PuzzLK,  jSlkz^zl.  V.  a.  (405).  To 
"perplex,  to  confoond,  to  embarrass,  to 
entangle. 

To  PuzzLZ,  pflz'zL  V.  n.  To  be  be- 
wildered in  one's  own  notions,  to  be  awk- 
ward. 

Puzzle,  pi!iz'zl.  s.  Embarrassment, 
perplexity. 

PuzzL£R,  pCb'zl-dr.  a.  (98).  He  who 
puzzles. 

Pyqarg,  pi'girg.  s.  A  bird. 

Pygmean,  p]g-m6'dn.  a.  Belonging  to 
a  pigmy. 

^  This  word  has  the  accent  on  the  penulti- 

.  mate  for  tlie  same  reason  as  JEpicHytam.  It 
isderiTcd  from  Pygtruti,  JPy^mie^/  and  its 
'  adjective,  if  it  had  one,  must  have  had 
the  diphthong  in  it,  which  would  necessa. 
jrily  fix  the  accent  on  that  syllable. — See 
European. 

'^  They  less  than  sikiaUcst  dwarfs  in  narrow 
«*  room 

**  Throng  numberless  like  ihsit  fiygntean  race 

*'  Beyond  the  Indian  mount."— iW?/toii. 

Pygmy,  pte'm*.  s.    A  chrarf,  one  of  a 

'  nation  fiibled  to  be  only  three  spans  high, 
and  after  long  wars  to  have  been  de- 
stroyed by  cranes. 

Pylorus,  p^-lo'r(is.  a.  (187)  (503). 
The  low ci*  orifice  of  the  stomach. 

Pypowder,  pi'p66KlAr.  s.    See  Rb- 

POWDER. 

Pyramid,  plr'a-mld.  s.  (109)  (J80).  In 
Geometry,  is  a  solid  figure,  whose  base 
is  a  polygon,  and  whose  sides  are  plain 
triangles,  their  several  points  meeting  ii¥ ; 
oiie.  I 


-F&te,  f<JC>  fill,  f&t;-^in^,  mlt;~piii«^  pia;^ 
(16^3-  Abiw-  PtRAMiDAi.,p6-i4m'^-4iKl»r>> 

PYRAM10ICAM  pir4-!IMd'^^ji,     >    *' 

Having  the  form  of  i^  pyramid. 

Pyramidicax^ly,  pir4-mid'!£-k;il-^. 
ad.  In  form  of  a  pyramid. 

pYRAMis,  plr^i-inls.  s.  A  ppramid. 

Pyrk,  pire.  s.  A  pile  to  be  burnt. 

Pyritks,  p^*ri't^  or  plK^itix.  s. 
(XSrj.  Firestone. 

dj'This  word  is  a^eeeated  mi  theafeand 
^Uable  by  Dr.  Jolmsoo,  Mr.  Slueridan, 
Barclay,  Bailey,  and  Feming;  and  on  the 
first  by  pt*.  Kenrick,  Dr.  Ash,  Mr.  PeiVy, 
and  Eatick.  Pyri'tet  is  the.  aoalogical  pro- 
mmciation;  for  as  the  word  is  derWcd  from 
the  Greek  a^^tmt  vod  the  I»atia  Pyritet, 
(both  with  the  accent  on  the  penukimate, 
and  preserving  the  form  of  their  originals,) 
it  ought  to  have  the  accent  on  the  same 
syllables.    See  Principks^  Ko.  SOQ. 

Pyromancy,  pir'^-m^-a^.  a.  (519). 
Dirination  by  fire. 

Pyrotechxical,  plr-6^tdk'nd-kti,  a* 
(430).  Engaged  or  skilful  in  fireworks. 

PvROTKC&NiGKa,  plr^^t&k'nQ^s.  o. 
The  art  of  eraployii^g  (ire  to  uae  or  plea- 
sure, the  art  of  fireworks. 

PYROTECn»Y,p!r'^t^k-a4.  s.  Theatt 
of  managing  fii-e. 

P  y  RRH  o  NE  AN,  pir-rA'n^-4ji.  a.  Embrac- 
ing the  opinion  of  Pyrrho. — Mtuan. 

Pyrrhonism,  pir'ri-njzm.  s.  Scepti- 
cism! uoiversai  doubt 

PYRaH025i8T,pir'rd^idst.8.  A  sceptic^. 

Pythaoox<ah,    p^«thag-^-v^'l]K;    a. 

Founded  on  th^  apii^fl  of  Pythagoras. 
Pythagorean,  p^-th4g-^-r^^.  s.  A 

Pythagorean  phi1oaophcr.^3/a^fi. 
Pyx,,  piks.  s-    The  box  in  which  the 
Host  is  kept. 


Q. 


TO  Quack,  kwak.  v.  a.  (85)  (86). 
To  cry  like  a  duck;  to  actihe  part  of 
a  boasting  pretender  to  physick,  or  any 
other  art.  » 

Quack,  kwAk.  b.  A  boastful  pretender 
.  to  arts  which  he  does  not  understand; 
a  vahi  boastful  pretemler  to  physick,  one 
who  proclaims  his  own  medicad  abilities 
in  pubfick  places;  an  artful  tricking  prac' 
titioner  in  phyaicjM 


QvACKBRY,  kirik'kCur-^.  s.  Mean  or 
bad  acts  in  physick. 

Quacksalver,  kMrftk'siU-vdr.  a.  One 
who  brags  of  medicines  or  salves,  a  char- 
latan. 

Qu  a  Da  AGEsiM  AL,  kw6d-r&-jds's£-indl. 
a.  (414).  Lenten,  belongbg  to  Lent. 

QuADRAVGLK,  kwftd'ring-gL  a.(414b}^. 
A  8qnapa>aiUK€Me  with  fba?  vif^  ai^clcsr 
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ttdve^  ndr,  fiAt;-^^be,  tAb>  lT2ill;-^6ilf— .pMnd;-wAtn,  this. 


QvAPftAVGUL/iii,  kwftKirftn'g6-IAr.  a. 
(414).  Square,  havini^  four  right  »ntdes. 
Quadrant,  k^'drftnt.  s.  (85).  The 
fbaith  part,  the  quarter;  the  qa&rler  of  a 
circle;  an  instrument  with  wfaidiutitiides 
•re  taJcen. 
i;^  It  fias  been  observed  in  the  Principles, 
1^0.  85t  8^  tbc.thu  «^»  by  articulating 
the  da  gives  it  the  deep  broad  sound  equi- 
valent to  the  diphthong,  «m/  «nd  th^t  u, 
preceded  by  ^,  ha3  exactly  the  same  effect 
(414). — This  i:^  evident  from  the  £ound ot* 
a  in  this  and  similar  words,  whicli*  till 
lately,  was  always  pronounced  broad. 
Some  innovators  have  attempted  to  give 
the  a  in  this  word  its  slender  sound;  but 
Ihe  ^blic  ear  seems  in  opposition  to  k, 
nor  oupht  it  to  be  admitted.  The  broad 
som\d  IS  the  genuine  English  pronuncia- 
tion,  as  appears  in  every  word  where  it  is 
sacceeded  by  r  As  this  consonant,  when 
final,  or  foflow^ed  by  another  consonant, 
gives  ever}'  a  that  precedes  it  the  Italian 
Dound  heard  in  father;  vo,  when  these 
leltcts  *Te  pretecfcd  by  qu,  or  w,  the  a  falls 
into  the  broad  sound  he^rd  in  ^ater.  Thus 
as  we  hearer,  dart^  barrd^  with  l^e  sound 
of  the  Italian,  at  so  we  hear  toor,  quarts 
and  quarreU  yith  tiie  German  a,  Equator^ 
quce^tft  and  words  en^ng  whh  bard  c,  g^ 
tcoA'ft  hnve  departed  fwwn  this  rule ;  but 
a  sufficient  number  of  words  are  left  to 
iiidicsrte  ^Uanly  whitt  is  th^  analogy,  and  to 
direct  us  where  tnage  is  donbtml. 

QuAi>RANTAf^kwl-<dribi^til.  a.  In- 
cluded ia  the  fonrtli  part  of  a  circle. 

QvADRATE,kw&'drAte.A.  (91).  Square, 
li«vin|p  4our  equal  or  parallel  sides,  divisi- 
ble into  four  equal  partaj  autted,  aipplica- 
Ue. 

QuADRATB,  kv^'drAte.  s.  (414).  A 
square,  a  surfiace  widi  Ipnr  equal  and  pa- 
rallel sides. 

To  Qdadhate,  kwi'drite.  v.  n.  To 
suit,  to  be  accommodated. 

Qu ADR ATICK9  kwi-dritlk.  a.  (4 14). 
Belonging  to  a  iquare. 

Quadrature^  kwdd'ri-t&re.  s.  The 
act  of  aqaaring;  the  first  and  last  quarter 
of  the  moon;  the  state  of  being  square,  a 
quadrate,  a  square. 

QuADRfiNNiAL,  kwi-drdn^n^-dl.  a. 
Comprising  four  years;  happening  once 
in  four  years. 

QuADRiBLE,  kw6d'r^-bl.  a.  (405). 
That  may  be  squared. 

QuA]>RiFtD^  kw6d'drd-fkl.  a.  Cloven 
into  four  divisions. 

QuADRiLATERAi.,  kw6d-dr^-ldt't4r-il. 
a.  (414).    Having  fovr  sides, 


QuADRiLLE)  kd-^r.  fi.  (415).  A* 
game  at  cards, 

QuADRii>AtiTiTE,  kwi-drlp'p&r-tlte. 
a.  (155).  Uavi^gfour  parts,  divided  into 
fom*  parts.— See  Bipartite. 

QuADRiREME,  kw6d'dr£'rdn)e.  8.  A 
galley  with  four  banks  of  oars. 

Quadrisyllable,  kw6d-dr^-sm&-bl. 
8.     (414).     A  Vord  of  four  syllables. 

Quadruped,  kw6d'drA-pM.  s.  Aii 
animal  that  goes  on  four  legs,  as,  perhaps, 
all  beasts. 

Quadruped,  kwAd'drfi-pAi.  a.  Hav- 
ing four  feet 

Quadruple,  kw6d'dril-pl.  a.  Four- 
fold, four-times  told. 

To  Quadruplicate,  kwd-dr^^pl^ 
kite.  V.  a.    To  double  twice. 

Qu ADR upLi c  ATiON,  kw6d'dra-pU-k4.' 
sliftn.  s.  Taking  a  thing  four  times. 

QuADRyPLV'  kwod'dr6-p|ii.  cuL  To 
a  fourfold  quantity. 

QuJERE,  kwi'rd.    Inquire,  seek. 

To  Quaff,  kw4f.  v.  a.  (85).  To 
drmk,  to  swallow  in  large  draughts. 

To  Quaff,  kwdf.  v.  n.  To  driidt 
luxuriously. 

QuAFFKR,  kw&ff&r.  s.  He  who  quaffs. 

QuAOOY,  kwAg'g*.  a.  (85)  (283). 
Boggy;  soft,  not  solid. 

QuAaMtRE,  kwig'mire.  s.  A  shak^ 
ing  marsh. 

Quail,  kwile.   s.     A  bird  of  game. 

QuAiLPiPE,  kwile'pipe.  s.  A  pipe 
with  which  fowlers  tUure  quails. 

Quaint,  kwint.  a.  Scrupulously, 
minutely  exact;  neat,  petty;  subttlely  ex- 
cogitated, fine-spun;  affected,  foppish. 

Quaintly,  kwAntl^.  ad.  Nicely,  ex- 
actly, with  petty  elegance;  artfully. 

QuAiNTVESs,  kwint'n^s.  s.  Nicety, 
petty  elegance. 

To  ^UAXE,  kwike.  y.  n.  To  shake 
with  cold  or  fear,  to  tremble;  to  shake, 
not  to  be  solid  or  firm. 

Quake,  kw4ke.  s.    A  shudder, a  tre 
mulous  agitation. 

Quaker,  kwA'kAr.  s.  A  sect  of 
Christians  that  arose  near  the  middle  of 
the  seventeenth  century,  who  were  so 
named  from  the  trembling  with  which 
they  preached  and  prayed. 

QuAKiNG-ORASs,  kwd^king-grfts.      s. 

An  herb. 
Qualification,    kw^l-l^-fife-ki'sh^in, 

fi.  That  trliicl^  raafeesany  pcrsan  or  thing 
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fit  for  any  thing;;  accomplisliment;  abate- 
ment; (Uminutton. 

To  Qualify,  kw6nMi.  r.  a.  (86). 
To  fit  for  any  thinf^;  to  furnish  with  quali- 
fications, tM  accomplish ;  to  make  capa- 
ble of  any  cmplojTnent  or  privilege;  to 
abate,  to  soften;  to  assuage;  to  modify, 
to  regulate. 

Quality,  kw6n4^.s.  (86).  Nature 
relatively  considered;  property,  accident; 
particular  efficacy;  disposition,  temper; 
virtue  or  vice;  accomplishment,  qualifica- 
tion; character,  comparative  qr  pelatirc 
rank;  rank,  superiority  of  birth  or  station. 

Quality,  kw61'l^ti.  s.  (86).  Per- 
sons of  high  rank. 

Qualm,  kwim.  &.  (403).  A  sudden 
fit  of  sickness,  a  sudden  seizure  of  sickly 
langour. 

Qualmish^  kw&mlsh.  41. •  Scked 
with  sickly  langour. 

Quandahy,  kw&n-dd'r^.  s.  A  doubt, 
a  difficulty- 

QuANTiTivE,  kwdn'tMlv.  a.  Esd- 
mable  according  to  quantity. 

Quantity,  kw6n'ti-t^.  s.  (86).  That 
property  of  any  thing  which  may  be  in- 
creased  or  diminished;  any  indeterminate 
weight  or  measure;  bulk  or  weight;  a 
portion,  a  part;  a  large'  portion;  the  mea- 
sure of  time  in  pronouncing  a  syllable. 

Quantum,  kw6n'tftm.  &.  The  quan- 
tity, the  amount 

Quarantine,  kwor-ran-tji^n'.  (112). 
s.  Forty  days;  a  certain  time  in  which  i 
ship  suspected  of  infection  from  a  foreign 
port,  is  obliged  to  forbear  intercourse  or 
commerce^  with  a  healthy  place. 

Quarrel,  kw6r'ril.  s.  (86)  (414).  A. 
brawl,  a  petty  fight,  a  scufBe;  a  dispute, 
a  contest;  a  cause  of  debate;  objection, 
iU-wiU. 

To  Quarrel,  kwor'rll.  v.  n.  (99). 
To  debate,  to  scuffle,  to  squabble;  to  fall 
into  variance;  to  fight,  to  combat;  to  find 
fault,  to  pick  objections. 

Quarrellbr,  kw6r'rll-i\r.  s.  (98). 
He  who  quarrels. 

QuARRELous,  kw6r'ril-fis«  a.  Petu- 
lant, easily  provoked  to  enmity. 

Quarrelsome,  kw6r'ril-3^iin.  a.  In- 
clined to  brawls,  easily  irritated,  irasci- 
ble, cholerick,  piettilant. 

Quarrelsomely,  kw&r'ril-sAm^W. 
ad.  In  a  quarrelsome  manner,  petulant- 
ly, cholerickly. 

Quarrelsomeness,  kiiv6r'rli-s6m 
Ms.    s,    CholrfHckness,  petulance. 


Quarry,  kw6r'i^.  s.  (86).  A  squar^ 
game  flown  at  by  a  hawk;  a  stone  mine, 
a  place  where  they  dig  stones. 

To  Quarry,  kw6r'rA.  v.  n.  To  prey 
upon,  to  dig  out  stones. 

QuARRYMAN,  kwdr'ni-min.  s.  (88), 
One  who  digs  in  a  quarry. 

Quart,  kw6rt.  s.  (86)  (414).  The 
fourth  part,  a  quarter;  the  fburUi  part  of 
a  gallon;  the  veasel  in  which  strong  drink 
is  commonly  retsiiled' 

Quartan,  kwAr'tto.  s.  The  fourth-, 
day  ague. 

Quartation,  kw6r-t&'shAn.  s.  A 
chymical  operation. 

Quarter,  kw6r't4r.  s.  (86).  A 
fourth  part;  a  r^on  of  the  skies,  as  re- 
ferred  to  the  scamen*s  card;  a  particular 
region  of  a  town  or  countiy;  the  place 
where  soldiers  are  lodged  or  stationed^ 
proper  station;  remission  of  life,  mercy 
granted  by  a  conqueror;  treatment  sbovm 
by  an  enemy,  friendship,  amity,  concord* 
in  this  sense  not  used;  a  measure  of  eight 
bushels. 

To  Quarter,  kw&r'tftr.  v.  a.  T« 
divide  into  four  parts;  to  divide,  to  bre^ 
by  force;  to  divide  into  distinct  rq^ons: 
to  station  or  lodge  soldiers;  to  diet;  to 
bear   as  appendage  to  the  hereditaiy 

.  arms. 

Quarterage,  kw6rtdr-ldje.  s.  (90). 
A  quarterly  allowance. 

Quarterday,  kwA-'tflr-dA.  a.  One 
of  the  four  days  In  the  year  on  which 
rent  or  interest  b  paid. 

Quarterdeck, kwor'tiir-d^k.  5.  The 
short  upper  deck. 

Quarterly,  kw6r'tftr4i.  a.  Con- 
taining a  fourth  part 

Quarterly,  kw6r'tflr-l6.  ad.  Once 
in  a  quarter. 

Quartermaster,  kwAr'tir-mft-stfir. 
s.  One  who  regidates  the  quarters  of  sol- 
diers.   ' 

Quartern,  kw6r'tAm.  s.  (98).  A 
gill,  or  the  fourth  part  of  a  })int. 

Quarterstaff,  kwdr't&r-stif.  s.  A 
staff  of  defence. 

QuARTiLE,  kwdr'tll.  s.  (140)  (U5j 
An  aspect  of  the  planets,'  when  tticy  arr 
three  sines  or  ninety  degrees  dista^  • 
from  each  other. 

Quarto,  kw6r't6.  s.  A  book  i: 
which  every  sheet  inakcs  four  leaves. 

To  Quash,  kwosh.  v.  a.     To  crush* 
to  squeeze;  to  subdue  suddenly;  toann«(' 
to  nullify^  to-  make  void. 
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Tb  QtJASH,  kw6sh.  v.  n.  To  be  shaken 
with  a  noise. 

QUAr£acovsiNs,  kA't^r-kAz-z'nz.  s. 
(415).     Friends.     ^ 

QuATERNAtty,  kwa-t^r'ntr-^.  s.  The 
number  four. 

Quaternion,  kwi-tSr'nd-ftn.  s.  The 
number  four. 

QuATERNiTY,  kwd-t^r'nfi-tfi.  s.  The 
number  four. 

Quatrain,  kw&'trltt..  s.  (202).  A 
stanza  of  four  lines  rhyming  alternately. 

To  Quaver,  kwA'Wlr.  v.  n.  (86).   To 
shake  the  voice,  to  spe^k  or  sing  with  a 
,  tremulous  voice?  to  tremble,  to  vibrate. 
See  Quadrant. 

Quay,  k€.  s.  (220),  A  key,  an  arti- 
ficial bank  to  Uie  sea  or  river. 

QuEAK,  kw^ne.  s.  (8).    A  worthless 

"'   woman,  generally  a  strumpet. 

Qu EASINESS,    kw^'z^-nfis.    s.       The 

.    sicknesd  of  a  pau^eated  stomach. 

QuEAST,  kw^'z^.   a.    Sick  with  nau- 

'  sea;  fasUiouB^  squeamish;  eausinfi^  nau- 
teousness. 

Queen,  kw^in.  s.  (8).  The  wife  of 
a  kitig,  a  supreme  governess. 

To  Queen,  kw^£u.  v.  n.  To  play 
^e  queen. 

Queening,  kw^dnlhg.  9.  (410).  An 
apple. 

Queer,  kw^^r.  a.  Odd,  strang;e,  ori- 
ginal, particular. 

QuEERLY,  kw^dr'l^.  ad.   Particularly, 
oddly. 
.  QuEl£RNES8,  kwfi^r'n^.  «.    Oddncss, 
particularity. 

To  Quell,  kw^.  v.  a.  To  crush,  to 
subdue,  originally  to  kill. 

Quell,  kw^l.  s.   Mui'der.   Obsolete. 

QuELLBR,  kw^HAr.  s.  (98).  One 
that  crushes  or  subdues. 

QuELQUECHosB,  kdk'sh&ze.  «.  A 
trifle,  a  kickshaw.    French. 

To  Quench,  kw^nah.  v.  a.  To  ex- 
•tinguish  fire;  to  still  any  passion  or  com- 
motion; to  allay  thirst;  to  destroy. 

To  Quench,  kw&nsh.  v.  n.    To  cool, 

to  grow  coot     Hot  in  u.<3e. 
Quenchable,  kWiSnsh'^^)!.  a.    That 

may  'be  quenched.        '. 
Quencher?  kw^sh'6r.  s.  (98).   Ex-^ 

tlnguisher.  f 

Qu£NCHLE8Sj(^  kNiT^nshl^s.  A.    Unex- 
-    tinguishable-  ] 
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Querent,  kw^'rint.   s.      The  coia- 

plainant,  the  plaintiff. 
QuERiMoNious,  kw6r-r^-m6'n6.ias.  a. 

Qiienilous,  complaining. 
QuERiMONiou^Y,  kwir-r^-mA'ni-^s- 

1^.  ad.  Querulously,  complainingly. 
QuERiMONiousNEss,   kw^r-r^-mA'n&* 

ds-n^s.  s.    A  complaining  temper. 

Querist,  kwA'rlst.  s.  An  inquirer^ 
an  asker  of  questions. 

Quern,  kfiwm.  s.  A  handmill.  Ob- 
solete. 

QuERPo,  kwir'pA.  s.  A  dress  close 
to  the  body,  a  waistcoat 

QuERRY,  kwSr'ri.  s.  A  groom  be- 
longing to  a  prince,  or  one  conversant  io 
the  king's  stables. 

Querulous,  kw^r-rCi-lAs.  a.  Mourn- 
ing, habitually  complaining. 

QuERULOusNEss,  kw^r'rS-Ws-nfa.  a. 
Habit  or  quality  of  complaining  mournr 
fully. 

Query,  kw^'r^.  a.  A  question,  a|| 
Inquiry  to  be  resolved. 

To  Query,  kw^r4.  v.  a.  To  ask  que*  ^ 
•  tions. 

Quest,  kw^st.  ».  Search,  act  of  seek- 
ing; an  empannelted  jurj-;  searchers,  coL- 
lectively;  inquir)%  examination. 

QuESTANT,  kwds'tint  s.  Seeker^ 
endeavourer  after.     Not  in  use. 

Question,  kw^s'tshiin.  s.  (464)*  In- 
terrogatory, any  thing  inquired;  inquiry, 
disquisition;  a  dispute,**  a  subject  of  de. 
bate;  alTalr  to  be  examined;  doubt,  con» 
troversy,  dispute;  examination  by  tor- 
ture; state  of^  being  the  subject  of  pre- 
sent inquiry. 

To  Question,  kw^s'tshftn.  v,n.  To 
inquire;  to  debate  by  interrogatories. 

To  Question,  kw^s'tshiin.  v.  a.     To 
examine  one  by  questions;  to  doubt,  to  ' 
be  uncertain  of;  to  have  no  confidence 
in,  to  mention  as  not  to  be  trusted. 

Questionable,  kw6s'tsh^n-4-bl.  a* 
Doubtful,  disputable;  suspicious,  liablp 
to  suspicion,  liable  to  question. 

Question ARY,  kw^'tshdn-a-r^.  a.  In- 

quii'ing,  asking  questions. 

Questionableness,  kw^s'tshCin-^-bl- 
n^s.  s. "  The  quality  of  beiug  ques- 
tionable. 

Questioner,  kwds'tsh^-^.  s.  An 
inquirer. 

Questionless,  kwds'tshiin-l^s.  ad. 
Certaialv,  wijthout  doubt. 
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Questman,  kwSst'maii.  (88).         > 
QuiESTMONGER,   kw^st'mCing-gftr.  > 

8.  Starter  of  lawsuits  op  prosecutions. 
QuESTRiST,  kw^s'trlat/  s.      Seeker, 

pursuer. 
QuESTUARY,  kwfis'tshi4-r4.  a.    Stu- 
dious of  profit. 
To  Quibble,  kwlb'bl.   v.  n.    (405). 

To  pun,  to  play  on  the  sound  of  vorda. 
Quibble,  kwlbl)!.  s.    A  low  conceit 
depending  on  the  sound  of  words,  a  pun. 
QuiBBLER,  kwibT^l-iir.   s.    (98).    A 

punster. 

Quick,  kwlk.    a.    Living,  not  dead; 

swift,  nimble,  done  ^^'ith  celerity;  speedy, 

free  from  delay,  active,  sprightly,  ready. 

Quick,  kwlk.  ad.    Nimbly,  speedily, 

readily. 
Quick,  kwlk.   s.     The  living  flesh, 

sei^ible  pai-ts;  plants  of  hawthorn. 
QuicKBEAM,  kwlk'bdme.  s.    A  spe- 
cies of  wild  ash. 
To  Quicken,  kwikVn.   v.  a.  (103). 

To  make  alive;  to  hasten;  to  excite. 
To  Quicken,  kwlk Vn.  v.n.    To  be- 
come alive,  as  a  woman  quickens  with 
♦   child;  to  move  with  activity. 
Quickener,  kwikVn-xV.  s.  One  who 
makes  alive;  that  which  accelerates,  that 
which  actuates. 
Quicklime,  kwlklime.  s.    Lime  un- 

quenched. 
Quickly,  kwik'lS.  ad.   Nimbly,  spee- 
dily, actively. ' 
Quickness,  kwlk'nSs.  s*     Sptfed,  ac- 
tivity; keen  sensibility;  sharpness. 
Quicksand,  kiyik'sand.   s.    Moving 

sand!^  unsolid  ground. 
To  QticKSET,  kwik'sit.  v.  a.     To 
plant  with  living  plants. 
.Quickset,  kwlk'sit.  s.   Living  plant 
set  to  grow. 
QuiCKsiGHTED,  kwlk-sl'tfid.  a    Hav- 
ing a  sharp  sight. 
QuicKfiiGHTEDNESs,  kwlk-si't4d-n&8. 

s.  Sharpness  of  sight. 
Quicksilver,  kwik'stt-v&r.   s.   (98). 

A  mineral  substance,  mercurj'. 
Quicksilvered,    kwlk'sil-v6r*d.    a. 

(359).     Overlaid  with  quicksilver. 
QuiDDiT,  kwld'dlt.  «.    A  stlbtilt7,an 

equivocation. 
Quiddity,  kwld'e-t**   s.      Essence, 
that  which  is  a  proper  answer  to  the 
question  Q^id  est  I  a  scholastick  term;  a 
trifling  nicety,  a  cavil. 


03*  This  is  derived  from  the  baibaroiu  Lt* 
tin  word  ^uidditoi^  and  can  be  literally 
explained  by  nothing  but  a  wotd  as  bar- 
barous in  English,  W'hattity. 
Quiescence,  kisri-^s'sinsc,  s,  (510). 

Rest,  repose. 
Quiescent,  kwi-^s's&it.  a.   Resting, 

not  being  in  motion. 
Quiet,  kwi'^t.  a.  (99)-  .  Still,  peace- 
ably; not  in  motion;  not  ruffled. 
Qu  iet,  kwi'dt.  s.    Rest,  rqx>se,  tran- 
quillity. 
To  Quiet,  kwWt,    v.  a^      To  calm, 

to  lull,  to  pacify:  to  ^11. 
Quieter,  kwi'k-tdr.  s.    The  person 

or  thing  that  quiets. 
Quietism,  kwi'dt-lzm.  s.  TranquiUi^ 

ty  of  mind.  The  doctrine  of  Qiiletists. 
Quietist,  kwi'^-tlst.   s.     One  wh« 
follows  the  doctrine  of  Quietism,  taught 
by  Molinos,  a  Spanish  priest,  and  con- 
demned by  the  Church  of  Rome. 
Quietly,    kwi'^t-Id.    ad.      CafanJ^ ; 

peaceably,  at  rest.  ... 

Quietness,  kwi'^t-n^.  s.  -Coolness 
of  temper;  peace*  tranquillity;  siillness, 
calinness. 
QuiETsoME,  kwWt-sAm.   a*     Cakn, 

still,  tindisturbed. 
Quietude,  kwi'i-tMe.  s.    Rest,  re- 
pose. 
Quill,  kwlK  s.    The  hard  and  strong 
feather  of  the  wing,  of  which  pens  are 
made;  prick  or  dart  of  a  pwcupine;  reed 
on  which  weavers  wind  their  threads.    • 
Quillet,  kwU'Ut.  s.  (99).    Subtilty, 

nicety. 
Quilt,  kwllt.  s.    A  cover  made  by 
stitching  one  cloth  over  another  with 
some  sofl  substance  between  them. 
To  Quilt,  kwllt.  -v.  a,   Tp  stitcb  one 
cloth  jpon  another  w4th  something  sofi 
between  them. 
Quinary,  kwl'n4-r^.  a.     Consisting 

of  five. 
Quince,  kwtose.  s.   A  tree,  the  fruit. 

QuiNCUNCiAL,  kwlh-kdng'shJl.  a. 
(408).   Haling  the  forn^  of  a  quincunx. 

Quincunx,  kwingfk^ngks.  s.  Quin- 
cunx order  is  a  plantation  of  trees,  dis- 
posed originaUy  in  a  squarft,  consisting 
of  five  trees,  one  at  each  comer*  and  ■* 
fifth  in  the  middle,  ivhich-disposition,  re- 
peated again  and  again»  forms  a  regular 
grove,  wood,  or  wilderness. 

QCJ"  As  the  accent  is  on  the  first  syBaUe  oT 
this  word,  it  ia  under  the  s*»e  prcdka- 
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M*4i6;  mive,  n6r,  nftt  ;-^tiibe,  tftb, 

ineilt  M  the  first  syllable  of  CwagregaU.  I 
See  Priaciplesy  No.  409« 

QuiNC(t7AN<^ui  AR,  kwlii-kwftng'gti-ldr. 
a.  (408).     Having"  fi^re  comers. 

Quinquennial^  kwln-kw^n'n^-^.  a. 
Lasting  five  years>  happenui|^  once  in  five 
years. 

QuiNSTf  kwln'zi&.  s.  A  tumid  in- 
flammation in  the  throat. 

Quint,  kint.  s*  A  set  of  five ;  se- 
quenta  of  five.  A  term  at  cards,  pro- 
nounced Kent. 

Quintain,  kwiA'tln.  S.  (208).  A 
post  with  a  turning  top. 

QuiNTibssENCE,  kwin't^-s^nsc.  s.  A 
fifth  being ;  an  extract  from  any  thing, 
containing  all  its  virtues  in  a  smidl  quan- 
tity.^ 

(Cr  All  our  orthoepists  but  Dr.  Ash  place 
the  accent  on  the  first  syllable  ot  this 
word.  MyopinioniSythatitis  among  those 
which  may  have  the  accent  either  on  the 
first  or  third  sis  the  rhythm  of  the  phrase 
requires,  (524);   and  this  perhaps  re- 

nes  %  oflener  on  the  third  than  the 

QuiNTiN,  kwln^tln.  s.  An  upright 
post  for  the  exercise  of  tilting. 

Quintuple,  kwln'tu-pl.  s.    Fivefold. 

Quip,  kwlp.  s.    A  sharp  jest,  a  taunt. 

Quire,  kwire.  s.  A  body  of  sing^« 
ers  ;  a  chorus ;  the  part  of  the  church 
^  where  the  service  is  sunjf ;  a  bundle  of  pa- 
per consisting  of  twenty-fi)ur  sheets. 

To  Quire,  kwire.  v»  n.  To  sing  in 
concert. 

QIjibister,  kwlr'rls-tfir.  s.  Choris- 
ter, one  who  sings  in  concert,  generally 
in  divine  service.  ' 

CCj*  There  is  a  vulgar  pronunciation  of  the 
first  t  in  this  word  which  gives  it  the 
sound  of  short  e;  this  sound  is  propcJr  in 
jguirk  where  the  r  is  succeeded  by  a  con- 
sonant, but  not  in  the  word  in  question 
where  tljese  letters  are  succeecfed  by  a 
vowel.    See  Principles,  No.  IdS. 

Quirk,    kw^rk.    s.    (108).      Quick 

-  atiPoke,  sharp  fit ;   smart  taunt;  subtilty, 
nicety,  artful  distinction;  loose  light  tune. 

To  Quit,  kwit.  v.  a.  To  dischargee 
an  obligation,  to  make  even;  to  set  free; 

-  to  cany  through,  to  discharge,  to  pc». 
■  fi)rm;  to  clear  himself  of  an  anair;  to  re- 
pay, to  requite;  to  vacate  obligations;  to 

*  pay  an  obligation,  to  clear  a  debt,  to  be 
tantzimount;  to  abandon,  to  forsake;  to 
resign,  to  give  up. 
QuiTeuORASS,  kwitsVgrds.   s.    Dog 
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Quite,  kwlte.  ad.    Completely,  per-' 

fectly. 
Quitrent,  kwit'r^nt.  s.    Small  rent 

reserved. 
Quits,  kwlts.    interject.     An  excla- 

maUon  used  when  any  thing  is  repaid  and 

the  parties  become  even. 

Quittance,  kwit'tinse.  s.  Discharge 
from  a  debt  or  obligation,  an  acquittance; 
recompense,  repayment. 

To  Quittance,  kwit'tiinsc.  v.  a.  To 
repay,  to  recompense. 

Quitterbone,  kwit'tCir-b6ne.  s.  A 
hard  round  swelling  upon  the  coronet,  be- 
tween the  heel  and  the  quarter  of  a  horse. 

Quiver,  kwiv'vCir.  s.   (98).    A  case 

for  arrows. 
To  Quiver,  kwlv'v&r.    v.    n.      To 

quake,  to  play  with  a  tremulous  motion; 

to  shiver,*  to  shudder. 

Quivered,  kwlv'vfir'd,  a.  (395\  Fur- 
nished with  a  quiver;  sheathed  as  in  a 
quiver. 

QuoDLiBET,  kw6d'ld-bit.  8.  A  nice 
point,  a  subtilty. 

QuoiF,  kw6lf.  s.  Properly  Coir.  (415), 
Any  cap  with  which  the  head  is  covered; 
the  cap  of  a  serjeant  at  law.     See  Coif, 

ToQuoiF,  kwAlf.  V.  a.  (415).  To 
cap,  to  dress  with  a  head-dress. 

QuoiPFURE,  kwdiTAre.   s.    Properly 

I      Cmffvre.    Head-dress. 

Quoit,  kw6lt.  a.  Properly  CwV.  (415), 
Something  thrown  to  a  great  distance  to 
a  certain  point;  the  discusof  the  ancients 
is  sometimes  called  in  English  Qiioit,  but 
improperly. 

(^  Tin  the  orthography  of  a  word  is  fixed, 
it  wiU  not  be  easy  to  settle  itsjpronuncia- 
tion.  That  the  words  ^oifand^jucit 
ought  to  be  written  Coj^and  Coit,  appears 
firom  the  derivation  of  the  first  from  the 
French  ccfffe,  and  of  the  second  fi-om 
the  Dutch,  coffff;  and  if  this  Be  granted^ 
it  will  necessai*ily  follow  that  we  ought  to 
pronounce  them  Cbi/*and  Coit  (4153. 

To  Quoit,  kw6it.   v.  n.     To  throw 

,    quoits,  to  play  at  quoits. 

,  To  Quoit,  kwoit.  v.  a.    To  throw. 

Quonpaik,  kw6n'd4m.  a.  Having 
been  formerly.     A  ludicrous  word. 

Quorum,  kw^'rdm-  s.  A  bench  of 
justices,  such  a  number  of  any  ofiicers  as 
15  sufficient  to  do  business. 

Quota,  kw6'ta.  b.  A  share,  a  pro- 
portion as  assigned  to  eaclh 
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Mr.  Smith,  pronounce  the  c^  in  tbis  word 
long  aa  in  both  /  but  Bucfa&nan  short,  as 


The  act  of  quoting,  ciution;  passage  ad- 
duced out  of  an  author  as  evidence  or  il- 
lustration, r 

(Tj*  In  tbis  and  similar  words  Mr.  Sheri- 
dan, and  aeveralrespectable  orthbepists, 
pronounce  the  qu  likei/  byt,  as  Mr. 
Nares  justly  observes,  it  is  not  easy  to 
«ay  why.  If  it  be  answered,  that  the  La- 
tins so  pronounced  these  letters,  it  may 
be  replied,  that  when  we  alter  our  Latin 
pronunciation,  it  wiU  be  time  enough  to 
alter  those  EngU$h  words  which  are  de- 
rived from  that  language. 

To  Quote, >w6tc.  v.  a.    To  cite  an 
author,  or  the  words  of  another. 
'  QuoTER,  kw6'tar.  s.  (98).    Citcr,  he 
that  quotes. 

Quoth,  kwtithy  or  kvrbth^  verb  knp. 
Quoth  I,  say  I,  or  said  I;  Qiiothhc,  says 
he,  or  said  he. 


in  tnoth.  This  latter  pronunciation  is  cer- 
tainly more  agreeable  to  the  general 
sound  of  o  before  th,  as  in  broth,  froth, 
cloth,  &c.;  but  mj^  ear  fails  me  if  I  have 
not  always  heard  it  pronounced  like  the  o 
in  doth,  as  if  written  houth,  which  is  the 
pronunciation  Mr.  E^inston  gircs  it, 
and,  in  my  opinion,  is  the  true  one. 

Quotidian,  kw6-tld'j64n.  a.  Daily, 
h  appening  every  day . 

Quotidian,  kw6.tkl'j^-4n.  a.  (224) 
(293).  A  quotidian  feyer,a  fcTerwhich 
returns  eveiy  day- 

Quotient,  kwA'sh^nt.  s.  In  Anth- 
metiok.  Quotient  is  the  number  produc- 
ed by  the  divisions  of  the  two  given  num- 
bers the  one  by  the  other.  Thui  divide 
12  by  4,  and  3  is  the  quotient 
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TO  R abate,  rdrb^te'.  v.  n.  In  Fal- 
conry, to  recover  a  hawk  to  the  fist 
'  again. 
To'Rabbet,  rab'blt.  v.  a.  (99).    To 

pare  down  pieces  of  wood  so  as  to  fit  one 

anutjier. 
Rabbet,  ribljit*  s.    A  joint  made  by 

paring  tv\o  pieces  so  that  they    wrap 

ov^r^one  another. 
Rabbi,  rab'b^,  or  ribW 
Rabbin,  rabliin,' 

tor  anjong  the  Jews. 
03*  T;  c   {.rst  of  these  words,  when  pro- 

no^mced  in  Scripture,  ooglit  to  have  the 

last  syllabic  like  the  verb  to  buy. 
Rabbinical,  rdb-bin'^-kil.    a.     Be- 

liin;^n)g  to  the  Rabbins. — Maton.     * 
Rabbit,  r&'blt.    s.    A  furry  animal 

tJiat  lives  on  planU,  and  biurows  in  th^ 

gi-oimd. 
Rabble,  dtb'bl.  8.  (405).     A  tumul- 

tiK;u3  crowd,  an  assembly  of  low  people. 
Rabblememt,  r^'bl-m^nt.  s.  Crowd, 

tumnltuous  assembly  of  mean  people. 
Rabid,  rAb'bid.  a.  (544).    Fierce,  fu- 
rious mad. 


RACE,T4se.  s.  A  family  ascending^ 
family  descending;  a  generation,  a  col- 
lective family;  a  particular  breed;  Race 
of  ginger,  a  root  or  sprig  of  ganger;  a 
particular  strength  or  taste  of  wine;  con- 
test in  running;  course  on  the  feet;  pro- 
.gress,  course. 

Racehorse,  rise'hdrse.  s.  Horse 
bred  to  run  for  prizes. 

RACEMATiON,ras-s^-iBi'shto.s.(530). 

Cluster  like  that  of  grapes.     ^ 
ARacemiferous,  ras-si-mlT^r-^s.    a. 
Bearing  clusters. 

Racer,  r4se'6r.  s.  (98).  R\iiuicr,one 
that  contends  in  speed. 

Racisess,  ri's^-nfe.  s.  The  quality 
of  being  racy. 

Rack,  rak.  s.  An  engine  of  torture , 
torture,  extreme  pain;  a  distafi»  common- 
ly a  portable  distaff,  from  which  they 
spin  by  twirling  a  ball;  the  clouds  as  they 
Are  driven  by  tlie  wind;  instruments  to 
lay  a  spit  6n  in  roasting;  a  wooden  grate 
in'wliich  hay  is  placed  for  cattle:  arrack, 
a  spirituous  liquor. 

To  Rack,  rdk.  v.  n.  To  stream  as 
clouds  beforoihc  wlod. 
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ToJRack,  riik.  v.  a.  To  torment  by 
the  rack;  1o  tonnent»  to  harass;  to  screw, 
to  ftrce  to  performance;  to  stretch,  to 
extend;  to  defecate,  to  draw  off  from  the 
lees. 

Rack-renT)  rAk'rdnt.  s.  Rent  raised 
to  the  uttermost- 

Rack-behter,  rdkV5nt-ftr.  s.  One 
who  pays  the  uttermost  rent. 

Racket,  rik^klt.  s.  (99).  An  iiTeg;ular 
clatteting  noise;  a  confused  talk  in  bur- 
league  language;  the  instrument  with 
which  the  players  strike  the  ball. 

Rackoon,  rak-k66n'.  s*  A  New  Eng- 
land animal,  like  a  badger. 

Racy,  ri's^.  a.  Strong,  flavorous,  tast- 

.  ing  of  the  soil 

Raddock,  r^'ddk.  s.  (166).  A  bird. 

Radiance,  rd'd^-dnse,  or  r4'j^- 
dnse.  (293)  (294). 

Radiancy,  rdMi-Sii-s^,  or  r^'j^- 
an-s^.  (376). 
Sparkling  lustre. 

Radiant,  r4'd^-&nt,  or  ri'jd-4nt.  a. 
Shining,  brightly  sparkling,  emitting  rays. 

To  Radiate,  ri'dfi-dte,  or  r4'j6-ftt». 
V.  n.  To  emit  rays,  to  shine. 

Radiation,  ri-d^-i'shdn,  or  ri-j^-i' 
sh6n.  Sf  (534).  Beauty,  lustre,  emis- 
sion of  rays;  emission  from  a  centre  eve- 
ry way. 

Radical,  rdd'd£-k^.  a.  Prin^tivcj 
original. 

Rad'icamty,  rdd-di-kai'fi-t^.  s.  Ori- 
gination. 

Radically,  rddM^-ldU-6.  ad.  Origi- 
nally, primitivdy. 

RadicalnEss,  Hwi'd^-kil-nfe.  s.  The 
state  of  being  radical. 

To  Radicate,  rid'd^-kite.  v.  a.  (91). 
To  root,  to  plant  deeply  and  firmly.     ' 

Radication,  rld-d^-ki^shiHin.  s.  The 
act  of  fixing  deep.  I 

Radicle,  rid'd^-kl.  s.  (405).  That 
part  of  the  seed  of  a  plant  which  be- 
come^  its  root. 

Radish,  r&d'dish.  s.  A  root  which  is 
commonly  cultivated  in  the  kitchen  gar- 
dens. 

OdJ*  This  word  Is  commonly,  but  corruptly, 
pronounced  as  if  written  Reddish.  The 
deviation  is  but  small;  nor  do  I  think  it 
so  incorrigible  as  that  of  its  brother  es- 
culents. Asparagus,  Cucumber,  and 
X«ETTUCEi  which  sec. 


bidl;— <611;-^p&&nd; — /Ain,  this. 

Radius,  rA'd^-fis,  or  rii'jd-4s.  s.  (293) 
(294).  The  semi-diameter  of  a  circle;  a 
bone  of  the  C)re-arm,  which  accompanies 
the  ulna  from  the  elbow  to  the  wrist. 

To  Raffle,  rdf'fl.  v.  n.  (405).  To 
cast  dice  for  a  prize. 

Raffle;  rdf'fl.  s.  A  species  of  game 
or  lottery,  in  which  many  stake  a  small 
part  of  the  value  of  some  single  thing,'in 
consideration  of  a  chance  to  gain  it 

Raft,  rdft-  s.  (79).  A  frame  or  float 
made  by  laying  pieces  of  timber  cross 
each  other. 

Rafter,  r^f'tiir.  s.  (98).  The  se- 
condary timbers  of  the  house,  the  tim- 
bers which  are  let  into  the  great  beam. 

Raftered,  r^tAr'd.  a.  (359).  Built 
with  rafters. 

Rao,  r&g.  a.  (74).  A  piece  of  cloth 
torn  from  the  rest,  a  tatter ;  any  thing 
rent  and  tattered,  worn-out  clothes. 

Ragamuffin,  rig-d-miif'fin.  s.  A 
paltry  mean  fellow. 

Rage,  r^je.  s.  Violent  anger,  vehe- 
ment fury ;  vehemence  or  exacerbation 
of  any  thing  painfuL 

To  Rage,  rddje.  v.  n.  (74).  To  be  in 
fury,  to  be  heated  w^i  excessive  anger; 
to  ravage,  to  exercise  fury;  to  act  with 
mischievous  impetuosity. 

Rageful,  ridje'ftil.  a.  Furious,  vio- 
lent. 

Ragged,  Hlg-gid.  4.(99)  (381).  Rent 
into  tatters;  uneven,  consisting  of  parts 
Mmost  disunited;  dressed  in  tatters;  rug- 
ged, not  smooth. 

Raggedness,  r4g'gid-n5s.  s.  State  of 
being  dressed  in  tatters. 

Ragiugly,  ri'jlng-ld.  ad.  With  vehe- 
ment fury. 

Ragmak,  rig^mdn.  s.  (88).  One  who 
'     deals  in  raps. 

Ragout,  ra-g66'.  s.  Frfnch.  Meat 
stewed  and  high  seasoned. 

Ragstone,  r4g'st6ne.  s.  A  stone  so 
termed  from  its  breaking  in  a  rugged 
manner;  the  stone  with  which  they 
smooth  the  edge  -  of  a  tool  new  grouna 
and  left  ragged. 

Ragwort,  i-dg'wiirt.  s.  (166).  A 
plant. 

Rail>  rdle.  s.  (202).  A  cross  beam 
f)xed  ia  the  ends  of  two  upright  posts;  a 
series  of  post»  connected  with  beams  by 
which  any  thing  is  enclosed;  a  kind  of 
bird;  a  woman's  upper  garment. 

To  Rail,  rile.  v.  a.  To  enclose  with 
rails,-  to  range,  in  a  line.  ^ 
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To  Rail,  rAIe.  v.  n.  To  use  insolent 
and  repi'oachful  language. 

Railer,  rftle'Ar.  s.  (98)*  One  who 
insults  or  defames  by  using  opprobrious 
language'.  r     -i 

Railing,  ri'Ung.  s.  A  series  of  rads; 
■  reproachful  langiikge. 

Raillbry,  raia^r-6.  s.  Slight  satire, 
satirical  merriment. 

(rj*  We  must  not  suppose  tlus,\yord.tQ  be 
the  offspring  of  the  English  word  to  rrtrV, 
however  nearly  they  may  be  sometimes 
allied  in  practice.  J^aillery  comes  directjy 
from  the  French  word  raillerie;  and,  in 
'  compliment  to  that  language  for  the  as- 
sistance it  so  often  affords  us,  we  pro- 

♦  nounce  the  first  syllabic  nearly  as  in  the 
original.    This,  however,  is  not  a  mere 

•  compliment,  like  the  generality  of  those 
vc  pay  the  Freneh;  for,  were  we  to  pro- 
nounco  the  first  syllable  Ufce  rail,  it  might 

..obscure  and  pervert  the  meatiing.  Mr. 
Sheridan,  Mr.  Scott,  Dr.  Kenrick,  Mr. 
Narcs,  W.John^n,  Mr,  Perry,. and  Mr, 
Smith,  pronounce  it  as  I  have  marl^ed.it 

Raimekt,  k'mdnt*  s,(20a).  Vesture, 
.. vestment,  clothes,  dress,  garment 

To  Rain^  rine.  t.  n*  (202).  To  (all  in 
drops  from  \he  cloud^;  to  fall  as  rain;  It 
rains,  the  water  falls  from  the  clouds. 

To  Rain,  rihe.  V.  a.  To  pour  do^  as 
rain. 

Rain,  Tine.  s.  The  moisture  that  falls 
'  from  the  clouds. 

Rainbow,  rine'b6.  s.  (527)-  The  iris, 
.  tiio  semiHcivclfi  of  various  colours  wJiicb 
appears  in  showery  weathexi 

RaindeeRj  I'toe'd^^r.  s,  A  deer  with 
large  horns,  which,  in  the  i>or^em  re- 
gions, draws^ sledges  throu^  tb,e  snows. 

Raininess,  rine'6-nfis.  s.  The  state  of 
being  shQU^^iy- 

Raint,  rine'^.  ft.  ShQwery,  wet. 

To  Raise,  r^.  y,  a.  (202).  To  lift, 
to  heavej  to  set  upright;  to  erect,  rebuild 
up;  to  exalt  to  a  state  more  great  or  illus- 
trious; to  increase  in  current  value;  to 
*  elevate;  to  advance,  to  jjreferj  to  excite, 
to  put  in  action;  to  excite  to  war  or  tu- 
mult, to.stir  i^p;  to  rouae,  to'stirup;  To 
give  beginning  to,  as  he  raised  the  family; 
•to  bring  into  being;  to  call  ii^to  view  from 
the  state  of  separate  spirits;  to  bringfrom 
death  to  life;  to  occasion,  to  begin;  to  set 
up,  to  utter  loudly;  to  collect,  to  obtain  a 
certain  sum;  to  collect,  to  assemble,  to 
'Icwyi  to  give  rise  to;  To  raise  paste^  to 
ibrm  paste  iBto^NWss.withofU  a  dish.    - 


Raiseh,  rit/t'tr. 
raises. 

Raisin,  rtVn.  s.  A  dried  grape. 
jO^J"  If  antiquity  can  give  k  sanction  to  the 
pronunciation  of  a  word,  this  may  be, 
traced  as  far  baek  its  the' days  of  Queenf 

.  Elizabeth.  Falstaff,  in  the  first  part  of 
Henry  the  Fourth,  being  vetoed  by  thef 
Prince,  to  give  reason*  for  his  conduct, 
tells  him,  that  if  raisin*  were  as  plenty  at 
blackberries^  he  would  hot  give  him  one 
upon  compulsion.  This  pun  evidently 
shows  these  words  were  pronounced  ex- 
actly alike  in  Shakespcare^s  time,  and 
tliat  Mr.  Sheridan's  pronunciation  of  thitf " 
word,  as  if  written  ra/-#*n,i8  not  only  con- 
trary to  ^f^neral  usage,  but,  what  many 
would  think  a  greater  offence,  .destruc- 
tive of  the  wit  of  Shakespeare.  Mr.  She- 
ridan has  Mr.  Scott,  Mr.  Perry,  and  W. 
Johnston,,  on  his  side;  and  I  have  X^ts 
Kenrick  and  Mr.  Nares  on  mine. 

Rake,  rAke.  s.  An  instrument  with 
teeth,  by  which  the  ground  is  divided; 
a  loose,  "disorderly,  vicioutf,  wild,  gay, 
thoughtless  fellow. 

To  Rake,  r&fce.  v.  a.  To  gather  with 
a  rake;  to  draw  together  by  violence;  to 
scour,,  to  search  with  eager  and  vehe- 
ment diligence;  to  heap  together  and  co- 
ver; to  fire  on  a  ship  in  the  direction  of 
head  and  stem. 

To  Rake,  rike.  v.  n.  To  Aearch,  to 
l^rope;  to  pass  with  violence;  to  lead  an 

!     irregular  life. 

jRaker,  r&ke^(ir.  s.  One  tliat  rakes. 

R AKEHEtL,  tike'h^l. s.  A  wild,  worthn 
less,  dissolute,  debauched  fellow. 

Rakehrllt,  rike^'hdW^.  a.  Wild, 
dissolute. 

Rakish,  rdkelsh,  a.  l^oose,  <tissolute< 

To  Rallt,  rdlli.  v.  a.  To  p\it  dis- 
ordered or  dispersed  forces  into  order;  tA 
treat  with  satirical  merriment 

To  Rally,  rdll^.  v.  n.  To.  come  z,^^ 
into  order;  to  exercise  satirical  meiT>- 
ment 

Ram,  v^jxi,  s.  A  malfe  sheep;  an  instni- 
Tftetit  to  batter  walls. 

To  Ram,  rdm«  v.  a.  To  drive  with 
violence,  as  with  a  battering  ram;  to  fill 
"with  any  thing  driven  hard  together. 

To  Ramble,  rdm'bl.  v.  n.  (405).  To 
rove  looselv  and  irregularly,  to  wander. 

Ramble,  rlm'bl.  s.  Wandering,  irre- 
gujar  e:^curs!on. 

RAMHU%%Tim'bl-4r.  8.  (^8)-  RoTer^ 
wandercTe  ^ 
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Bambooce,  r&Ha-b66ze'.  s.  A  drink 
'  made  of  wine,  ale,  eggs,  ftnd  sugar. 

iU-MiFiGATio»)r&in-m6-f<M&A'shAn.  s. 
Division  or  separation  into  braoehes,  the 
act  of  branching  out. 

To  Ramift,  rl&i'ni^-fl.  v.  a.  (183). 
To  separate  into  branches. 

To  Ramift,  rim'm^-n.  v.  n.  To 
be  parted  into  branches. 

Rammer,  rdm'mfir.  s.  (98).  An  in- 
strument witli  which' an^'  thing  is  driven 
hard;  the  stick  with  winch  the  charge  is 
forced  into  the  ^un. 

Rammish,  r&m'mlsh.  a.  Strang 
scented. 

Ramous,  Hii'mi&s.  a.  (314).  Branchy, 
consisting  of  branches. 

To  Ramp,  rdmp.  v.  n.  To  leap  with 
violence;  to  cliqib  as  a  plant. 

Ramp,  r&mp.  s.    Leap,  spring, 

Rampallian,  ram-piryin.  s.  (113). 
A  mean  wretch.    Not  in  use. 

Rampakct,  rdm'pdn-s^.  s-  Prevar 
lence,  exuberance. 

Rampant,  ramp'lUit.  a.  Exuberant, 
overgjrowing  restraint;  in  Heraldry,Ram- 

•    pant  IS  when  the  lion  is  reared  up  in  the 

^  escutcheon,  as  it  were,  ready  to  combat 
with  his  enemy. 

Rampari>  rdm'pdrt.  >  „      rp,  ^  ^,  . 

JRampire,  ram'pire.  f  *'  ^^  P^^' 
form  of  the  wail  behind  the  parapet;  the 
wall  round  fort^ed  places. 

^  Mr.  Sheridan  spells  this  word  Ttampyf^ 
and  pronounces  ti!ic  y  in  the  last  syUable 
diort :  but  Uiis  is  contrary  to  Dr.  John- 
son's orthography,  and  the  pronunciation 
is  in  opposition  to  analogy.  See  Umfirs. 

Ran,  rfci.    Preterit  oiRun. 

To  Ranch,  r^b^  v.  a.    (Corrupted 

from  fvrench).    To  sprain,  to  injure  with 

violent  contortion. 
Rakcid,  rftn'sW.  a.    Strong  scented. 
RANcinNEsa,  r^'sld-nSs.  >       o*    w 
Rancidity,  r^n-std'A-t^.  J  **  ^"^^^^ 

scent,  as  of  old  oil. 
Rancorous,    r4ng'k(ir-ds.   a.    (314). 

Malignant,  spiteful  in  the  utmost  degree. 
Rancour,  ring'kdr.  s.  (3U).    Inve- 

terate  malignity,  steadfast  implacability 

Random,  rto'dftm.  s.  (166).  Want 
of  direction,  want  of  rule  or  method; 
chance,  hazard,  roving  motion. 

Random,  ran'diim.  a.  Done  by 
.  chance,  roving  without  direction. 

Raii09  ring*    Preterit  of  Ring, 
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To  Ran^e,  rdnje.    v.  n,    (74).  •  T^ 

.  place  in  order,  to  put  in  ranks;  to  rove 
over. 

To  RaKqk,  rdnjel  v.  n.  To  rove  St 
large;  to  be  placed  in  order. 

Range,  rinje.  s.  A  rank^  any  thing, 
placed  in  a  line;  a  class,  an  order;  excur- 
sion, wandering;  room  for  excursion; 
compass  taken  in  by  any  thing  excnrstve. 

Ranger,  rin'jtir.  s.  (98).  One  that 
rangesj  a  rover;  a  dog  that  beats  the 
ground;  an  officer  who  tends  the  game  of 
afore&t 

Rank,  rlngk.  a.  (408).  High  grow- 
injf,  strong,  luxiu'iant;  iVuitful,  bearing 
strong  plants;  strong  scented,  rancid; 
high  tasted,  strong  in  quality;  rampant, 
high  growftj  gross,  coarse. 

Rank,  rdngk-  s.  Line  of  men  placed 
a>brea9t;  a  row;  range  of  subordination; 
class,  order;  degree  of  dig^nity;  dignity, 
high  place,  as.  He  is  a  man  of  rank. 

ToRa-kk,  rkni^  v.  a.  To  place 
a-breast;  to  range  in  any  particular  clas^> 
to  airange  methodically < 

To  Rank,  rdngk.  v.  n.  To  be  ranged^ 
to  be  placed.  • 

To  Rahklb,  dbgk'kl.  v..  n.  To 
fester,  to  breed  corruption,  to  be  inflam- 
ed in  body  or  mind. 

Ranklt,  rlngk'l^.  ad.  Coarsely, 
gix>ssly.  ^  • 

RANKN£ss,rdngk'nds.  s.  £xuberance> 
superfiuitv  of  growth.  *    . 

Ranny^  r^'n^.  s.  The  sfarewmouse. 

To  Ransack,  rSn'sAk.  v.a.  To  plun- 
der, to  pillage;  to  search  narrowly. 

Ransome,  r4ii'si!im.  s.  (166).  Price 
paid  for  redemption  from  captivity  or 
punishment  . , 

OC/*  I  cannot  conceive  Dr.  Johnson's  rea- 
son for  writing  this  word  with  the  final  e, 
since  it  comes  from  the  French  rancon^ 
and  all  his  examples  are  without  this 
letter. 

To  Raksome,  rfin'sflmi  v.  a-  To  re-' 
deem  from  Captivity  or  punishment. 

Raksomeless,  rdn'stim-lte,  tu  Free 
from  ransom. 

To  Rant,  rint.  v.  a.  To  rare  in  vio- 
lent or  high-sounding  language. 

Rant,  rint.  s.  High-sounding  lan- 
guage. 

Ranter,  rdnt'fir.  s.  (98).  A  ranting 
fellow.  1^ 

Rantipole,   rtnt'^-p6le.  a.     Wild, 

;    roving,  rakish. 
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Rakula,  ran'n6-13,.  s.  A  soft  swell- 
ing-, possessing  those  salivals  wliich  ave 
.  under  the  tongiie. 

Rakunculus,  rd-n^ing'ku-Ws.  s. 
Crowfoot. 

To  Rap,  rip.  v.  n.  -  To  strike  with  a 
quick  smart  blow. 

To  Rap,  rdp.  v.  a.  To  affect  witli 
rapture,  to  strike  with  ecstacy,  to  hurry 
out  pf  hjmsclf.  to  snatch  away.       ^ 

Hap>  pap.  s.     A  quick  smart  blow; 

counterfeit  halfpenny.- 
RApAciot7s,  r^-pi'shiis.  a.    Given  to 
'  plunder,  seizing  by  violence. 

Rapaciously,  rd-pi'shfts-1^.  ad.   By 

rapine,  by  violent  robbery. 
Rapaciousness,    rS-pi'sh6s-n6s.    s. 

The  quality  of  being  rapacious. 
Rapacity,  rd-pis's^-tfi.  s.    Addicted- 
'    ness  to  plunder,  exercise  of  plunder;  ra- 

venousn^s. 
Rape,  ripe.   s.     Violent  defloration 

of  cliastity;  something  snatched  away; 

a  plant,  from  the  seed  of  which  oil  Is 

expressed. 
Rapid,  rdpld.  a.    Quick,  swift. 
RjtpiDiTY,  r4-pid'i-t^.    s-    Velocity, 

swiftness. 
Rapidly,  rapld-lA.  ad.    Swiftly,  with 

quick  motion. 
Rapidnebs,  rdp'id-n^s.  s.     Celerity, 

swiftness. 
Rapier,  rA'pi-^r,  s.  (113).    A  small 

sword  used  only  in  thrusting. 

.  Rapier-fish,  rA'p^-^r-flsh.  s.  A 
sword-fish. 

Rapine,  ripln.  s.  (140).  The  act 
of  plundering;  violence,  force. 

Rapper,  rdp'pAr.  s.  (98),  One  who 
strikes. 

Rapport,  dlp-p6rt'.  s.  French,  Re- 
lation, reference. 

Rapsody,  rdp'si-d^.  s. 

CC/"  A  Rhapsody  Was  originally  the  title  of 
Homer's  Poems,  and  meant  no  more  than 
a.  collection  of  several  smaller  parts  into 
one ;  but  is  now  applied  to  any  wild  or 
unconnected  effusions  of  imagination. 
As  the  R  in  the  Greek  ^V«s\»ihl%  has  the 
rough  breatl/uig,  tliis  word  is  better 
written  Rhapsody. 

Rapture,  rap'tsliAre.  s.  (461).  Ec- 
stacy,  transport,  violence  of  any  pleasing 
pass'i9ti;  rapidity,  haste. 

Raptured,  rlp'thsfir'd.  a.  (359),  Rji- 
Tished,  transported^ 


f  dt ;— m^  ra& ;— pbe,  pin  j— 

Rapturous,  rtp'tsh6r-As.  a.  (314). 
Ecstatick,  transporting. 

Rare,  r4re«  a.  Scarce,  tiDcommon ; 
excellent,  valuable  to  a  degree  seldom 
found;  thinly  scMtered,  thin,  subtile,  not 
dense;  raw,  not  fully  subdued  by  the  fire. 
See  Rear. 

Rareshow,  rA'r6-shA.  s.  A  show 
carried  in  a  box. 

Rarefaction,  rdr-r6-f4k'shfin.  s. 
Extension  of  ^e  parts  of  a  bod\>  that 
makes  it  take  up  more  room  than  it  did 
before. 

Rarefiable,  rdr'r^-fi44)L  a.  Ad- 
mitting rarefaction. 

To  Rarefy,  rir'r^-fi.  v.  a.  (183). 
To  make  thin,  conti-ary  to  condense. 

To  Rarefy,  rii'^r^-fi.  v.  n.  To  be- 
come tliui. 

Rarely,  rdreli.  ad.  Seldom,  not 
often;  finely,  nicely,  accurately. 

Rareness,  rdre'n^s.  s.  Uncommoii- 
ness,  value  arising  from  scarcity. 

Rarity,  ri'r^-t^.  s.  Uncommonness, 
infi-equency;  a  thing  valued  for  its  scairw 
citv. 

Rar'ity,  r4r'^:-t6.  s.  (530).  Thinness, 
subtilty,  the  contrary  to  density. 

dj"  The  (Ufference  in  the  pronunciation  c^ 
these  words  is  not  only  necessary  to  con- 
vey their  different  signification,  but  to 
show  their  different  etymology.  The  first 
comes  to  us  from  the  French  rateti^  and 
tlie  last  from  the  Latin  rarittu;  which 
tlierefore,  according  to  the  most  settled 
analogy  of  our  language,  ougltt  to  hare 
tl)e  antepenultimate  syllable  short.  See 
Principles,  No.  511;  aho  the  word  Chas- 
tity. 

Rascal,  rds^dl.  s.  (88).  A  mean  fel- 
low, a  scoundrel 

Rascallion,  r^s-kH'ydn.  s.  (113). 
One  of  the  lowest  people. 

Rascality,  rAs-k4l'^-t6.  s.  The  low 
mean  people. 

Rascally,  r^'kil-^,  a.  Mean,  worth- 
less. 

To  Rase,  r4ze,  or  rdce.  v.  a.  See  Raze. 
To  skim,  to  strike  on  the 'surface;  to  <nrer. 
throw,  to  destroy,  to  root  up;  to  blot  out 
by  rasore,  to  erase. 

(C/*  There  seems  to  be  no  small  diflScolty 
in  settling  the  orthograpliy  and  pronun- 
ciation of  this  word.  I3r.  Johnson  ad« 
vises,  when  it  signifies  to  strike  sitefatly. 
to  write  it  rascf  and  when  it  sirnineai  to 
ruin,  raze.  Whatevcrmaybethe  utility 
of  tliis  distinction  to  the  eye,  the  ear 
seems  to  have  made  no  such  distinctian 
in  the  sound  of  the  8,-  as  graze,  which  is 
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^dentty  fbrm^  jfrom  this  word,  and 
seems  to  hare  been  adopted  for  the  pur- 
poaeof  ajgnHyini^to  strike  slightly,  has 
preservedthe  z;  while  aroMe,  which  means 
to  destroy,  to  expunge,  to  take  away  en- 
tirely, is  by  all  our  orthoepists,  except  Dr. 
Kenrick,  pronounced  with  the  »  pure.  But 
raw,  whether  signifying  to  strike  slightly, 
or  to  overthrow,  has  been  so  generally 
prononnced  with  the  *  like  «,  that  most  of 
our  writers  have  adopted  the  latter  charac- 
"ier;  and  this  sound,  it  may  be  observed, 
•eems  more  agreeable  to  the  analogy  of 
verbs  in  this  termination  than  that  in 
•raae  (437)  (467).  But  as  nothing  seems 
to  be  more  fixed  in  the  language  than 
the  sharp  hissing  sound  of*  in  erate^  so  if 
analogy^and  usage  were  to  compound  the 
dltterence,  perhapA  it  would  be  easier  to 
bring  r«tf  to  the  sound  of  race^  as  Mr, 
Elphinston  has  done,  than  erate  to  the 
sound  of  erazct  as  Dr.  Kenrick  has  done: 
but  to  sound  it  with  the  hissing  $  when  it 
IS  written  raze^  as  Mr.  Sheridan  has  done, 
is  a  solecism  in  pronunciation;  for  though 
*  often  goes  into  the  sound  of  «,  z  iiever 
goes  into  that  of  ? . 
The  confusion  Observable  among  our  authors 
in  Ihia  word  sufficiently  shows  how  incon- 
%'enient  it  is  to  make  the  same  letters 
sound  differently  when  a  different  sense 
is  conveyed.     Dr.  Johnson  seems  aware 
of  this  when  he  recommends  a  different 
orthography  for  this  word,  as  it  acquires 
a  different  meaning;  but  he  does  not  tell 
us  whether  rase  is  to  be  pronounced  like 
race  or  raze\  nor  do  any  of  our  ortlibepists 
make  this  distinction  of  sound  according 
to  the  sense.     With  great  deference  to 
Dr.  Johnson,  perhaps  such  a  distinction, 
both  in  sound  and  spelling,  is  unnecessary 
and  embarrassinj^.  The  best  way  therefore 
in  my  opinion,  willbe  always  to  spell  this 
word  with  the  s  as  in  razort  and  to  pro- 
nounce it  witJi  the  2  when  it  is  written  rate, 
— See  Bowl. 
Rash,  rdsh.    a.     Hasty,  violent^  pre- 
cipitate. 
Rash,  rash.  s.     An  efflorescence  on 

the  body,  a  brealGing  out. 
Rashkr,  rtsh'flr.   s.    (98),      A  thin 

slice  of  bacon  .^ 
Rashly,  rftsh'ld.   ad.      Hastily,  vio- 
lently, without  due  consideration. 
Rashness,  rish'nis.  s.    Foolish  con- 
tempt of  danger. 
Rasp,   risp.  ts.      A  delicious  berry 
tliat  grows  on  a  species  of  the  bramble, 
a  raspberry. 
To  Rasp,  rasp.  v.  a.    To  rub  to  pow 
dcr  with  a  rcry'rough  ^)it. 


Rasp,  rd^p.  s.  A  large  rough  fife) 
cotnmonly  used  to  wear  away  wood. 

Raspatory,  rfap'i-tir-^.  s.  A  chl- 
rurgeon's  rasp. 

Raspberry,  or  Rasberry,  rJs'bfir^. 

.    a.     A  kind  of  berry. 

Raspberry-bush,  r48l>ir.r4-bAsh.  s* 
A  species  of  bramble. 

Rasuhe,  ri'zhiire.  s.  {452),  The  act 
of  ^raping  or  shaving;  a  mark  in  a 
writing  where  something  has  been  rub- 
bed out.    See  Rase. 

Rat,  r&t.  s.  An  animal  of  the  mouse 
kind  that  infests  houses  and  ships;  To 
smett  a  rat,  to  be  put  on  the  watch  by 
.  suspicion. 

Ratable,  ri^ti4)l.  a.  Setatacerw 
tain  rate  or  value. 

RatablV,  r4'td-bW-  ad.  Proportioiv 
ably. 

RA\TAFt^gjrit-i-f<&'d.  s.  A  fine  liqaor, 
preparecnrom  the  kernels  of  apricots  and 
spirits. 

Ratan,  rdt-tdn'.  s.   An  Indian  cane- 

Rate,  rite.  s.  Price  fixed  on  anjr 
thing;  allowance  settled;  degree,  compa- 
rative height  or  value;  quantity  assignable; 
that  which  sets  value;  manner  of  doing 
any  thing;  degree  to  which  any  thing  19 
done;  tax  imposed  by  the  parish. 

To  Rate,  rite.  v.  a.  To  value  at  ^ 
certain  price;  to  chide  hastily  and  vehe* 
mently. 

Rath,  riah.  a.  Early,  coming  before 
tlie  time.  * 

Rather,  riTH'fir,  or  ri'Tuilr.  ad. 
More  willingly,  with  better  liking;  prefer- 
ably to  the  othei',  with  better  reason;  in  a 
greater  degree  than  otherwise;  more 
properly;  especially;  To  lutve  rather,  to 
desire  in  preference,  a  bad  expression;  il 
should  be.  Will  rather. 
QCj*  Dr.  Johnson  tells  us,  that  this  word  is 
the  comparative  of  rath,  a  Saxon  won^ 
si^ifyin^  toon^  and  that  it  still  retains  its 
original  signifijcation;  as  we  may  say,  ^<  I 
•'  would  9ooner  do  a  thing,''  with  as  much 
proprietj^"  as  "  I  would  rather  do  it"  Some 
very  re^ctable  speakers  pronounce  this 
word  witli  the  first  syllable  like  that  in 
Ra-vent  and  Mr.  Nares  has  adopted  this 
pronunciation.  Dr.  Ash  and  Bailey  seem 
to  be  of  the  same  opinion;  but  all  the  otlier 
orthoepists,  from  whom  we  can  certainly 
know  Ine  quantity  of  tlie  vowel,  as  Mr. 
Sheridan,  Mr.  Elpbinston,  Mr.  Scott,  Dr. 
Kenrick,  W.  Johnston,  Mr.  Perry,  Bu- 
chaJian,  and  Entick,  make  it  short.  There 
is  a  pron\mciatlon  of  thi5»  and  some  f^w 
•Rr        . 
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4UMr  word«»  which  mair  not  impxoperiy 
be  called  diminutive.  Thus  in  fanuliar 
fonversation,  when  we  wish  to  express 
♦ery  /i«/c,  we  sometimes  lengthen  the 
▼awel,  and  pronounce  the  word  as  if  writ- 
ten /«f/e.  In  the  »ame  manner,  when 
rather  si^ifies  jnst  preferable,  we  length- 
en the  first  vowel,  and  pronounce  it  long 
and  slender,  as  if  written  raytkerg  and  this 
'  perhaps,  max  ^  ^^  reason  why  the  long 
slender  sound  of  the  rowel  has  so  much 
obtained,  for  usage  seems  to  be  clearly'on 
the  side  of  the  other  prononciationt  and 
analogy  requires  it,  asthb  word  is  but  the 
old  comparative  of  the  word  rath^  soon. 

Ratif lA,  r&t-^-fti'.  9,  Aliqoop^ia- 
voured  with  fruit-kernels.— Jflsjoa. 

Ratification,  rftt-ti-ft-kA'sWin.  »- 
The  act  of  ratifying,  confirmation. 

Ratitier,  r&t'ti-f Wr-  ».  (98).  The 
person  or  thing:  that  ratifies. 

To  Ratify,  rit't^-fl.  v.  a^  To  con- 
firm,  to  settle. 

Ratio,  rd'sh^-A.  s-    Proportion. 

To  Ratiocinate,  rd»h-*-6s'*-o^te. 
V.  a.    To  reason,  to  argue. 

Ratiocination,  lish-^-^-^-ni'shin. 
s.  (536).  The  act  of  reasoning,  the  act  of 
dcflvcinsf  consequences  from  premises. 

Rational,  rdsh'fin-dl.  a.  (507).  Hav- 
ing the  power  of  reasoning;  agreeable  to 
reason;  wise,  judicious,  as  A  rational  man. 

Rationalist,  rdsh'ftn-^-Ust.  s.  One 
who  proceeds  in  lus  disquisitions  and 
practice  wholly  upon  reason. 

Rationality,  rdsh-^-A-ndl'A-t^.  s. 
The  power  of  reasoning;  reasonableness. 

Rationally,  rdsh'An-41-^.  ad.  Rea- 
sonably, with  reason. 

Rationalnpss,  HLsh'fin-JU-n^*  s.  The 
state  of  being  rational. 

Ratsbane,  rdts^bine.  s.  Poison  for 
ruts;  arsenide. 

Ratteen,  r4t-t^^n'r  s.  A  kind  of  stuff. 

To  Rattle,  rAt'tl.  v.  n.  (i05^.  To 
make  a  quick  sharp  noiso  witli  frequent 
repetitions  and  collisions;  to  speak  ea- 
gerly and  noisily. 

To  Rattle,  rit'tl.  ▼.  a.  To  moye  any 
thing  so  as  to  make  a  rattle  or  noise;^  to 
stun  with  a  noise,  to  drive  with  a  noise; 
to  scold,  to  rail  at  with  clamour. 

Rattle,  rlt'tl.  s.  A  quick  noise 
nimbly  repeated;  empty  and  loud  talk; 
an  instrument  which  agitated  makes  a 
clatteiing  noise;  a  plant. 

Rattleheaded,  rlt'ti-hW-W.  a. 
Giddy,  net  stea^)'- 


RlHTTLSBNAKEf    vtt'tl-«&iULe.     ft.        A 

kind  of  ser?%  lit. 
Rattlesnake-koot,       rAt'd'fln&ke- 
rMt.  s.    A  plant,  a  native  of  Virgi- 
nia; the  Indiaa^  use  it  as  a  certain  reme- 
dy against  the  bite  of  a  rattlesnake. 

Rattook,  dL^-tMn^  s.  A  West-In- 
dian fox. 

To  Ravage,  r&v'vldjc.  v.a.  (90).  To 
lay  waste,  to  sack,  to  pillage,  to  plunder. 

Ravage,  rivMdje.  s.  Spoil,  ruin,« 
waste. 

RAVAGfeR,  rtvMdjcHar.  s.  (98).  Plun- 

derer,  spoiler. 

Raucxty,  liVsi-tA.  8.  H6ar9cnes% 
loud  rough  noise. 

To  Rave,  rive.  v.  n.  Td  be  deliri- 
ous, to  talk  irrationally:  to  bu vt  oat  into 
furious  exclamations  aa  if  mad ;  to  be  on  • 
reasonably  fond. 

To  Ravel,  riv'vl.  v.  a.  (102).  Te 
entangle,  to  involve,  to  perplex;  to  un- 
weave, to  unknit,  as  To  ravel  out  a  twistr 

To  Ravel,  riv'v'l,  v.  n.  To  fall  int» 
perplexity  or  confusion;  to  work  in  per- 
plexity, to  busy  himself  with  intricacies. 

Ravelin,  riv^ln.  s.  In  fortificatioiu 
a  work  that  consists  of  two  faces,  that 
make  a  salient  angle  commonly  called 
half  moon  by  the  soldiers. 

Ravew,  rAV'n.  s.  (103).  A  large 
black  fowl. 

To  Raven,  rivVn.  v.e.  (103).  To  de- 
vour with  great  eagerness  and  rapacity. 

qCj*  Af^  enumerating  several  derivations 
of  this  word,  Skinner  seems  at  last  te 
have  fixed  on  the  true  one,  by  deriving 
it  from  the  woi*d>«tiCTi,  as  Uiis  bird  is  the 
most  voracious  and,  greedy  of  all  others. 

Ravenous,  HLvVn^s,  a.    Furiously 

voracious^  hungry  to  rage. 
Ravenously,  rav'v'n-ds-li.  ad.  With 

raging  voracity. 
Ravenousness,     r^vVn-fls-nds.     ». 

Rage  for  prey,  furious  voracity. 
Ravin,  r4vln.  s.    Prey,  food  gotten 

by  riolence;  rapine,  rapaciouaness. 
Ravinolt,  r4'vtog^-l^.  ad.  (4 10).  With 

frenzy:  with  distractim. 
To  Ravish,  rAv'lsh.   v.  a.    To  coa- 

stuprate  by  force ;  to  ti^e  away  bv  vio> 

lence;  to  delight,  to  rapture,  to  trainport. 

Ravisher,  r^v'lsh-ftr.  s.  (98).  He 
that  embraces  a  woman  by  t'iolenccj  o«« 
who  takes  any  thirg  by  \iotence. 
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RATtSHMBiTTy  r2v'ish-mdi(t.  ».    Vio- 

Utii>n,  forcible  constupration;  trftniport, 
TtKfftwtt  pl«««lng  vioknoe  of  the  mind. 

RaW)  rjiv.  n.  Not  subdued  by  ii^e; 
not  covered  with  the  skin;  tore;  imma- 
ture, unripe;  unseaaoiiedy  uoripe  in  akiV; 
Ueak,  chilL 

Rawbonko,  riwl)in*d.  a.  (35d).  Har- 
isiv;  bones  scarcely  covered  with  flesh. 

Rawhbad,  r4w^h6d«  i.  The  name  of 
a  spectre,  to  frighten  children. 

Hawly,  rkw^L  ad.  In  a  raw  man 
ner;  unskilfully,  newly. 

l^AVNBss,  riw'olt.  8.  State  of  being 
raw;  unskHfulness. 

Rat,  vk,  8.  A  beam  of  light;  any 
lustre*  corporeal  or,  intBUectual;  a  6sh; 
an  herb.  ^ 

To  Rat*  ri.  v.  a.  To  4itreak»  to 
nark  in  kmg  Une*.    Not  used. 

Razb,  rAae.  s.    A  root  of  ginger. 

fij*  This  word  is  generally  pronounced  like 
ihc  noun  race.  But  improperly.  It  is  de- 
ri\'ed  from  the  Spanish  rajz,  a  root,  and 

'  should  either  be  pronounced  with  the  Zf 
or  written  with  the  c. 

To  Razb,  rizc.  v.  a.-*-See  Ra&b. 
To  overthrow,  to  ruin,  to  subvert;  to  ef- 
face; to  extirpate- 

Razor,  ri'zftr.  s.  (166).  A  knife 
.  with  ft  thick  blade  and  fine  edge  used  in 
shaving. 

Razorable,  r4'z6r-ft-bl.  a.  Fit  to  be 
shaved. 

Razorfish,  r^'zAr-flsh.  8«    A  fish. 

Razuae,  ri^zhdre.  a.  (484).  Act  of 
erasing. 

Re  AC  c  £88,  r£-ak-s£a'.  b.  Visit  re- 
newed. 

To  R£ACH,  rtoh.  V.  a.  (227).  To 
touch  with  the  hand  extended ; .  to  arrive 
at,  to  attain  any  tiring  distant ;  to  fetch 
from  same  place  distant  and  give;  to 
bring  forward  from  a  distant  place;  to 
hold  out,  to  stretch  forth ;  to  attain ;  to  pe^ 

'  netrate  to;  to  extend  to;  to  extend,  to 
spread  abroad. 

To  Reach,  rdtsh.  v.  n.  (352).  To 
be  extended;  to  be  extended  far;  to  pe- 
netrate; to  make  efibrts  to  attain ;  to  take 
in  the  hand. 

^bach,  ritsh.  b.  Act  of  reaching  or 
bringing  by  extension  of  the  hand;  p*  wer 
of  reaching  or  uVing  in  the  hand;  p-  wer 
ofattainnientor  managefnent;  power,  limit 
.of  faculties;  contrivance,  artnil  schtibe, 

'  deep  thought :  a  Fetch,  gn  artilrce  to  at* 
idn  some  dfeti^frt  •drmtftge;  eat^nt. 


To  Rbact»  r4-4kt\  v.  a.    To  rcluto 

the  impression. 
Rbaction,  rA4k'ah4n.  •.    The  reeiir 

procation  of  any  impulse  or  force  impres- 
sed, Aiade  by  the  body  in  which  such 
impression  is  made:  Action  and  Reaction 
ara  equal. 

To  Read,  rt^d.  ▼.  a.  Pret.  Read, 
Part.  pass.  Read.  To  peruse  any  thing 
written;  to  discover  by  characters  or 
marks;  to  learn  by  observation;  to  know 
fully. 

To  Reao,  p*6d.'  V.  n.  (227).  To  per- 
form the  act  of  perusing  writing ;  to  be 
studious  in  books;  to  know  by  reading. 

Read,  rSd.  part.  a.   (231).      Skilfu) 

by  reading. 
Reading,  rtdd'lng.  s.  (410).    Stndy 

in  books;  perusal  of  books;  a  lecture;  8 

prelection;  publick  recital;  variation  of' 

copies. 
RBADEPTxovy  r&'ftd-^p'shAn.  a.    Rcp 

coyery,  act  of  regaining. 

RxAOBR,  rWd'Ar.  a.  (98).  One  that 
]*rases  any  thtitg  written;  one  studious 
in  books;  one  wnose  office  is  to  read 
prayers  in  churches. 

R&ADBR8HIP,  pfedd'ftr-ahlp.  a.  The 
office  of  reading  prayers. 

Readily,  rWdi-W.  ad.  (234).  Expe 
ditely,  with  little  hindrance  or  delay. 

Readiness,  r^M^-nds.  s.  Expedite- 
ness,  promptitude;  the  state  of  being 
ready  or  fit  for  any  thing;  fifccilit^-,  free- 
dom from  hindrance  or  oastmction;  stata 
of  being  willing  or  prepared. 

Readmission,  r^-id-miah'to.  a.  The 
act  of  admitting  again. 

To  Readmit,  ri-Jd-mit',  v.  a.  To 
let  in  again. 

To  Rbadorn,  r6-i-d6m'.  v.  a.  To 
decorate  again*  to  deck  a-new. 

Ready,  r&d'dft.  a.  (234).  Prompt, 
not  delaying;  fit  for  a  purpose,  nottoseek; 
prepared,  accommodated  to  any  design; 
willing,  eager;  being  at  the  point,  not 
distant,  near;  being  at  hand;  next  to  hand^ 
facile,  easy,  opportune,  near;  quick,  not 
done  with  hesitation ;  expedite*  not  em** 
barras^ed.;  To  make  ready,  to  aiake  pre  j 
paratioBS. 

Ready,  r^d'dd.   ad.     Readily,  so  aa 

not  to  need  delay. 

Ready,  rfid'di.  s.   Ready  money.   A 

low  word. 
Reafvirmance,    r^-^'fib^md^se.   9. 

Scfaod  %fiimiatioit. 
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R&AL,  r^'&l.  a.  Not  fictitious,  not 
imaginary;  true,  genuine;  in  Law,  con- 
sisting  of  things  immoveable,  .us  land. 

Reality,  r^-il'd-tA.  s.  Truth,  what 
is,  not  what  merely  seems;  something 
■  intrinsically  important. 

To  Realize,  ri'dWze.  v.  a.  To  bring 
into  being  or  act;  to  convert  money  into 
land. 

Really,  ri'al-^.  ad.  With  actual  ex- 
istences truly,  not  seemingly;  itiMi  slight 
corroboration  of  an  opinion. 

Realm,  r^lm.  s.  (234).  A  kingdom, 
a  king's  dominion;  kingly  government. 

Realty,  rt'&l't^.  8.    Loyalty.   Little 

used. 

Ri^AM,  r£me.  s.  (227).    A  bundle  of 

paper  containing  t\v'enty  quires. 
To  Reanimate,  r^-An'n^-ni4te.  v.  a. 

To  revive,  to  restore  to  life. 
To  Reannex,  r^4n-nfiks'.  f.  a.    To 

annex  again. 
To  Reap,  i^pe.  v.  a.  (227).    To  cut 

corn  at  harvest;  to  gather,  to  obtain. 
To  Reap,  r^pc,  v,  n.    To  harvest. 

Rbapee,  ri'pdr.  s,  (98).     One  that 

cuts  com  at  han-est. 
Reapimghooe,  r^'ping-hddk.   s.     A 

hook  used  to  cut  com  in  harvest. 

Rear,  r^re.  s.  (227).  The  hinder 
troop  of  an  army,  or  the  hinder  line  of  a 
fleet;  the  last  class. 

Rear,  r^re.  a.  (227),  Raw,  half 
roasted,  half  sodden. 

(C?  This  word  is  frequently,  but  cOmiptly, 
^  pronounced  as  if  written  rare.  But  though 
reoTt  rhyming  with  fear,  is  the  true  pro- 
nunciation, we  must  not  suppose  it  to  have 
the  least  affinity  and  signification  with 
rear  (behind).  Jiuiius  and  Skinner  de- 
mo this  word  from  the  SasEon  word  hrere, 
signifying/i#^  or  tre^nhting  like  th^  white 
or  yolk  or  an  egg  when  unconcocted;  hence 
Junius  explains  the  phrase  ^.^eer-eggt  a 
trembling  egg;  and  Skinner  imagines  Uiat 
this  word  may  come  from  the  Greek  word 
*Pn»,  to  flow,  because  unconcocted  eggs 
flow,  or  move  about;  or  he  supposes  £at 
Our  word  rear,  and  the  Saxon  hrere,  may 
possibly  come  from  the  Latin  ranu,  as 
opposed  to  detue,  because  eggs,  when 
boiled,  losetheir  fluidity,  and  grow  thick. 

•  This  derivation  of  Skinner  seems  a  little 
too  far  fetched.  Whatever  may  be  its 
origin  in  the  saxon,  it  seems  to  have  been 

'  used  in  that  language  for  &ude  and  un- 
^oncpetedf  from  the  Saxon  it  coniei  to  us 


in  that  sense,  and,  in  my  opinioB,  dagkt 
to  be  written  as  well  as  pronounced  Jlere^ 
To^Reab,  pfere.  v.  a.  To  raise  up; 
to  lift  up  firom  a  fall;  to  bring  up  to  ma^ 
turityi  to  educate,  to  instruct;  to  exsJW 
to  elevate;  to  rouse,  to  stir  up. 

Rearward,  rdreVird.  s.  The  last 
troop;  the  end,  the  tail,  a  tndn  behind; 
the  latter  part 

Rearmouse,  r£re'in6&se.  t.  The  lea- 
ther-w.nged  bat. 

To  Reasce^to,  r^-ds^s^nd'.  t.  n.  To 
climb  again. 

To  Re  ASCEND,  r6>la«•dnd^  v.  a.  To 
.  mount  again. 

Reason,  r^Vn.  s-  (170)  (227).  The 
power  by  which  man  deduces. one  propo- 
sition from  another,  orproceeds  from  pre- 
mises to  consequences;  cause,  ground  or 
principle;  cause  efficient;  final  cause;  ar- 
gument, ground  of  persuasion,  motive; 
clearness  of  faculties;  right,  justice;  rea- 
sonable claim,  just  practice;  rational,  just 
account:  moderation;  moderate  demands. 
— See  Raisin. 

To  Reason,  r^Vh.  v,  n.  To  argue 
rationally,  to  deduce  consequences  just- 
ly from  premises;  to  debate,  to  discourse* 
to  raise  disquisitions,  to  make  inquiries. 

To  Reason,  r^Vn.  v.  a.  To  exa- 
mine rationally. 

Reasonable,  r^Vn-i-bl.  a.  Having 
the  faculty  of  reason;  acting,  speakiiig* 
or  thinking  raUonally;  just,  rational* 
agreeable  to  reason-;  not  immoderate; 
tolerable,  being  in  mediocrity. 

Reasona&leness,  r^Vn4-bl-n^.    a. 

The  faculty  of  reason;  agreeableness  ta 

reason;  moderation. 
Reasonably,  r^Vn-&-bl^  ad.  Ag;ree- 

able  to  reason;  moderately,  in  a  degree 

reaching  to  mediocrity. 
Reasoner,  rftVnn&r.  s.  (98).    One 

who  reasons,  an  arguer. 
Reasoning,  ri'z'n-ing.  s.  (410).  Ar- 
gument. 
Reasonless,  rdVn-Ids.    a.     Void  of 

reason. 
To  Reassemble,  r64s-s^in'bi.  r.  a. 

To  collect  anew. 
To  Reassert,  rfi-is-^rt'^  v.  a.    To 

assert  anew. 
To  Re  assume,  r^-^-s^e'.  v.  a.  To 

resume,  to  take  again. 
03»  Sec  principles.  No.  iS4,  and  the  wowi 

Assume. 
To  Reassure,  r^4-sh^'-  v.  a.    To 

free  from  fears,  to  restore  from  cenmv 
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'To  Re  ATE,  rtve.  v.  a.  To  take  away 
by  stealth  or  violence. 

To'Rebaptize,  rA-bdp-tize'.  r.  a.  To 
baptize  a^n. 

Rebaptization,  rA-bdp-t6-z4'shihi.  s. 
Renewal  of  baptism. 

t^o  Rebate,  r^-bdte'.  v.  n.  To  blunt, 
to  beat  to  obtuseness,  to  deprive  of  keen- 
ness. 

Rebeck,  rtliik.  s*  A  three-stringed 
fiddle. 

Rebel,  r^'«.  s.  (i02)  (492).  One 
who  opposes  lawful  authority. 

To  Rebel,  ri-bil'.  v.  n.  To  rise  in  op- 
position against  lawful  authority. 

Rebellek,  r*-b^'l(ir.  s.  One  that  re- 
bels. 

Rebellion,  r^-bdryAn.  s.  (113).  In- 
surrection against  lawful  authority. 

Rebellious,  r£-b^Ky(».  a.  Opponent 
to  lawful  authority. 

Rebelliouslt,  rli-b^l'yfls-l^.  ad.  In 
opposition  to  lawful  authority. 

REBELLioifsNEBS,  r£-b£Vy6s-n^.  s. 
The  quality  of  being  rebelUous. 

To  Rebellow,  r4-b6n6.  v.  n.  To  bel- 
low in  return;  to  echo  back  a  loud  noise. 

To  Rebound,  r**-bAifiuid'.  v.  n.  To 
spring  back,  to  fly  back  in  consequence 
of  motion  impressed  and  resisted  by  a 
'greater  power. 

To  Rebound,  r^•b6^d^  v.  a.  To  re- 
verberate,  to  beat  back. 

Rebound,  r^-b6(lrid'.  s.  The  act  of  fly- 
hug  back  in  consequence  of  motion  re- 
sisted,  resilition. 

Rebuff,  ri-biif'.  s.  Repercussion, 
quick  and  sudden  resistance. 

To  Rebuff,  r^-bAP.  v,  a.  To  beat 
back,  to  oppose  witb  sudden  violence. 

To  Rebuild,  rA-bild'.  v.  a.  To  re- 
edify^  to  restore  from  demolition,  to  re- 
pair. 

Rebukable,  r^-bft^-bL  a.  Worthy 
of  reprehension. 

To  Rebuke,  r£-b(ike'.  v.  a.  To  chide, 
to  reprehend. 

Rebuke,  r^-bike^  s.  Reprehension) 
chiding  expression,  objurgation ;  in  low 
language  it  signifies  any  Kind  of  check. 

Rebuker,  r^-Wiltir.  s.  {98).  A 
chider,  a  reprehender. 

Rebus,  r^lifls.  s.  A  word  represented 
by  a  picture;  a  kind  of  liddle. 

To  Rebut,  r6-b&t^  v.  n.  To  aii9wer  a 
8ur*rcjoinQser' 


Rebutteh,  r^-bAt't(ir.  s.  (98).  An 
answer  to  a  sur-rejoinder. — Maton. 

To  Recall,  r6-kill'.  v.  a.  to  call 
back,  to  call  again,  to  revoke. 

Recall,  r^-kill'.  s.  (406).  Revoca- 
tion, act  or  power  of  calling  back. 

To  Recant,  r^-kdnt'.  v.  n.  To  retract» 
to  recall,  to  contradict  what  one  has  once 
said  or  done. 

Rboantation,  r^k-k4n-t4'shin.  s. 
(530).  Retraction,  declaration  contradic- 
tory to  a  former  declaration. 

Recanter,  r^-ldbt'Ar.  s.  (98).  One 
who  recants. 

To  Recapitulate,  r£^&-pit'tsh{^- 
lite.  V.  a.  (91).  To  repeat  .again 
distinctly,  to  detail  again. 

Recapitulation,  r^-ki-pit-tsh^-U' 
8h{b.  B.  Detail  repeated,  distinct 
repetition,  of  the  principal  points. 

Recapitulatory,  r*-k4-pk'tsh6-I4- 
tftr-i.  a.  (512)  (557).  Repeating 
lagain. 

T«  Rec  ARRT,  r*-k&r'r^.  v.  a«  To  car- 
ry back.  ^ 

To  Recede,  r6-si^d'.  v.  n.  To  /all 
back,  to  retreat;  to  desist. 

Receipt,  r^-s^te'.  8.  (412).  The  act 
of  receiving!  the  place  of  receiving;  » 
note  given,  by  which  money  is  acknow- 
ledged to  have  been  received;  veception* 
admission;  ]3rescription  of  ingredients  for 
any  composition. 

Receivable,  r^s^\4-bl.  a.  Capable 
of  being  received. 

To  Receive,  r^-s^ve'.  ▼.  a.  To  take 
or  obtain  any  thing  as  due;  to  take  or  ob- 
tain from  another;  to  take  any  thing  com- 
municated; to  embrace  intellectuiuly;  to* 
allow;  to  admit;  to  take  as  into  a  Vessel; 
to  take  into  a  place  or  state;  to  entwtaln 
as  a  guest 

Recei  V  EDNBSS,  r^-s&V^d-n^s.  8 .  (Ji65). 
General  allowance. 

Receiver,  r6-sd'vflr.  s.  (98).  One  to 
whom  any  thing  is  communicated  by  an* 
other;  one  to  whom  anything  is  g^ven or 
paid;  one  who  partakes  of  the  blessed  sa- 
crament; one  who  co-operates  with  a  rob- 
ber, by  taking  the  floods  which  he  steidst 
the  vessel  into  which  spirits  are  emitted 
from  the  still;  the  vessel  of  the  air-pump, 
01^  of  which  the  air  is  drawn,  and  which 
therefore  receives  any  body  on  which  ex- 
periments are  tried. 

To  RECELEBRATE,r6-8^1'ld-brftte.  y.a. 
To  celebrate  raeiT' 
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ration,  review. 
JlficfiKT^  r*^to.  a%  Ncir,  not  of  km^ 
existence;  late,  not  ahtiques  fh^sh*  not 
lonf^  dismUsed  from. 

RkcbhtlY)  ri'wtot-l*.    ftd.    Newly, 

freshly. 

Recenticxss,  rt's&Tt-wfts.  s.  Nw» 
Tiess,  freshness. 

Receptacle,  ris's^p-Ul-kl,  or  i4-»^p' 
t&«kl*  6.  A  vessel  or  place  into  which 
any  tUin^r  is  received. 

fl[>  The  jRrtt  of  these  pronanci&tions  is  by 
fitt"  the  Twost  fashionable,  but  the  seconcl 
piost  agreeable  to  amalogy  and  the  ear. 
J5o  mat^y  mutes  in  the  Utter  syllables  re- 
^^ire  tJie  aid  of  the  antepenultimate  ac- 
cent to  pronounce  themn^th  ease,  and 
they  onght  always  to  have  it.    Seb  Ac- 

t^frTABLli  and  ColtllTJl»tlBLt. 

"Hre  best  way  to  show  what  is  the  general 
usa^e  in  the  accentaation  of  this  wort, 
i»»U  be  to  give  it  as  accented  by  difiercnt 
ortiioepists. 
Mtt'^ptacUy  Mr.  SherUlatt,  W»  JohnWon.  . 
Jiecef^tacU,  Drs.|ohn9on>  Kenrick,  Ash,  Mr. 
Kai-es,  Mt.  Smith,  Perry,  Scott» 
Buchaaan»   Barclay,    Fennin]^, 
Baiiey»  D^-che,  and  Entick. 

JRntfel^TfUlLiTy,  r*i^p-t4*4)ir*4A.  e. 

PossibTlity  of  wceiving'. 

Recrptary,  r^s's^p-ti-rip  s.  Obso-' 
letc.  Thinjj  received — Sec  Receptory. 

RircEprtoN,  F^-s^p'shdn-  s.  The  act 
of  recblving;  the  state  of  beings  received; 
•idnHSsioiiof  any  thing*  communicated;  re- 
julmtssion;  the  act  of  containing;  treat- 
ment at  first  coming,  weloone  entertain- 
laeat ;  opinion,  generally  admitted. 

Receptive,  r^-sip'tlv.  ta.  Having 
the  <ju4iHty  of  admitting  what  is  commu- 
nicated. 

Receptoyiv,  r^s's^p-t(kr-e.  a.  Gene- 
rally or  popularly  admitted. 

fij'tyt.  Johnson  and  Mr.  Sheridan  place 
the  accent  on  the  first  syllable  of  this  word 
Sitid  ontlie  second  of  Deceptory;  but  us 
these  words  are  both  of  the  same  form, 
till  some  reason  can  be  given  for  accent- 
ing them  differently,  1  shall  con,siderthem 
hwth  as  accented  on  tlie  first  syllable,  as 
that  accentuation  appears  to  be  not  only 
most  agreeable  to  polite  usage,  but  to  the 
^neral  analojni'  of  words  of  this  termina- 
tion.—Sec  pEttEMPTOICY. 


r?*  (S5«)..-4?Aie,  nr,  f &n,  f dt j—ni*,  m«t ;~pbe,  pin  j*^ 

ISfttBNtt)  k^^kto-«£.  «•  Newne&S,  new  ]  A  view  of  liie  diversity  of  aocenttiAtsM  «: 

mong  our  oKhoepisU  will  enable  the  ul- 
6pectop  to  ju^  of  the  pi«piiety«r  that 
which  I  have  adopted: 
It§(/epftaryi  Mr.  SberidAO,  Dr.  ]ohnson,/olio 

andt|uarto,  and  Barclay. 
^teepftar^  Dr.  Ash.  Mr.  Scott,  Scott's Bai* 
ley,  Mr.  Peny,  Femjing,  and 
Entick. 
Jtec'eptwy,  Dr.  Johnson,  folio,  Mr. Sheridan, 

Mr.  Smith,  and  Barclay. 
Jiecep'tory,  Dr.  Johnson,  quarto,  Ur.  Asll, 
Mr.  Perry,  Barclay,  Feimiti^^ 
Scott^  Binley,  and  Entick. 
J)ee^tpeory^  '  ' 

Deeep^tory,  Mr.  Sheridan,  Dr.  Johnson^  Dr. 
Ash,  Mr.  Perry,  Barclay* 
Sci?tt*s  Bailey,  and  Penning'. 

Recess,  ri-sds'.  «.  Retirement,  re- 
treat i  departure  ;  place  of  retirement, 
placeof  secrecy, private  abode;  remissioii 
or  suspen&ioA  of  any  proeed<u«<  removal 
to  distance,  secret  poit. 

RECESsioit,  ni^isV&n.  s.  The  act  o£ 
retreating. 

To  Rkcha«oe,  T)^ah4AJe'.  v;  a*  T9 
change  agam. 
'  To  RECRAKCft,  Ti•t9h&qe^  v.  a«  T* 
accuse  in  rcttifns  attack  anew;  among 
hunters,  a  lessofi  which  tlie  huntsman 
winds  on  the  horn  when  the  hounds  have 
lost  their  ^ame. 

Recheat,  rt-tehite'.  s.  A  lesaen 
which  the  huntsman  wladf  on  the  hom^ 
when  the  dogs  are  at  a  fault,  to  hrinf^ 
them  back  from  pursuing  a  counter  scent. 

Rs<;iBivATioK,  r6'«ld'^-v4^shda*    s* 

Backsliding,  filing  again. 

Recipe,  r6s'sd-pd.  s.  A  moficma!  pre- 
scription. 

Recipient^  pfr-slp'p^-^nt.  s.  The  re- 
ceiver, that  to  which  |uiy  tiling  is  com- 
municated; the  vessel  into  which  a|urits 
are  driven  by  the  still. 

RECipiaocAL,  n^-sip'pn&-k41.  a.  Act- 
ing in  vicissitude,  alternate;  mutual,  done 
by  each  to  each;  mutually  iiiterdiang^. 
able^ 

'REcipaocAX.LT)  r^-slp'pro-kal-^.  ad- 
Mutually,  interchangeably. 

R»ciPiiocALKE»s,  ri-8ip'pro-kll-ii£s. 
s.  Mutual  return,  altemateness. 

To  Reciprocatx,  rt«6ip^pr6-kiktc.> 
V.  TT.  To  act  intercbangeaJb^^  to  alter* 
na.te. 

R&ciPHocATioK,  r^"«lp-pr6<kA'«hte^ 
8.  Alternation,  action  aDtecchanged* 
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'mutual  return. 

Rsc»iey,r^««kh'an.  s.  The  act  of 
cutting  off. 

Recital,  r^-si'tll.  s.  RcpedtioD)  re- 
hearsAl:  enumeration. 

Rl^CiTATlOVfr^-tt^-ti'dii&ll.  s..  Re- 
petition, rehearsal. 

RECITATlVJI^^r6a-$4-t4-t*Av^      ?  g     y^ 

RxciTATivo,  r^s-s^-t&-tAAv'A.  J 

kind  of  tune^il  pronunciation,  more  i«u- 

bicjlI  than  c4)romon  spe<cb|  and  If  sa  than 

aong;  chaunt 
To  Recite,  r^-slte'.    t.    %.     To  re- 

hearse,  to  repeat,  to  enumerate,  to  tell 

over. 
To  Rece,  r*k.    y.   n.     To  care,  to 

heed.     Not  in  use. 
To  Reck,  r^k.    v.  a.      To  heed,  to 

care  for.    Out  of  use. 
Reckless,  r^k'lis.' a.  Careless,  heed- 

<ksfi,  mindless. 
RpicKLEssNEss,r^k'lfis-nda.  s.    Care- 

lesftnes8«  negligence* 
To  Rbceon,  rikVn.  T.a.  (103).  To 

number,  to  count;  to  esteem,  to  account 
To  Reckon,  rikVn.  v. n.  (170).    To 

compute,  to  calculate ;  to  state  an  ac-^ 

count;  to  pay  a  penalty;  to  lay  stress  or 

dependence  upon. 

Reckoner,  r6kVa-Ar.  a.  (98).  One 
who  computes,  one  who  calculates  cost. 

fiEcKomno,  T*k'k'ii-lng.  s.  (410). 
Computation,  calculation ;  accounts  of 
debtor  and  creditor?  money  charged  by  a 
host;  account  taken;  esteem,  account, 
estimation. 

To  Reclaim,  rd-klAme'.  T.  a.  (202). 
To  reform,  to  correct;  to  reduce  to  the 
state  desired;  tp  recall,  to  cry  out  against; 
to  4ame. 

To  Recline,  r^-Ulne'.  v.  a.  To 
lean  back,  to  lean  sidewise. 

To  Recline,  r^-klW.  v.  n.  To  rest, 
to  repose,  to  lean. 

Recline,  r^•4^iQe^  a.  la  a  leanmg 
posture. 

To  Reclose,  ri-klAae'.  v.  a*  To  close 

again. 

To  Reclu9£»  ri-WAde'.    v.  a.    To 

open. 
Rbcluse,  ri-klft$e'.   a.  (437).    Shut 

up,  retired. 

Reclitse,  r^-kii^se'.  s.  A  person  shut 
vp  QT  teitrc^l. 


REqOA6l7LATION,r6«k64g'«g4-lVsbtev 
s.    Second  coagulation. 

Recognisance,  rft-htg^ni  utmm^  s: 
Acknowledgment  of  petno  or  thini^ 
badge;  a  bond  of  record  tcstiiP^ring  the  it- 
cogpnisor  to  owe  unto  the  recogniace  a 
certain  sum  of  money  acknowledged  in 
some  court  of  record. 

(SIj*  For  the  prommcistion  of  ^  in  d^  ciA 
the  following  words,  see  Principles,  Ho, 
387,  and  the  wofda  Coqkizavce  ant 
Conusance. 

To  Recognise,  r&'k&g«aLae.  r.  a. 
To  acknowledge,  to  recover  and  avoir 
knowledge  of  any  person  or  thing;  to  re- 
view, to  re-examine. 

Recogiiisee,  rfiltfig-nft-^W.  s.  He 
in  whose  favour  the  bond  is  drswa. 

Recognisor,  r^-k6g-n6-z6T'.  a.  He 
who  gives  the  recognisance. 

OC/*When  this  wor(\is  not  used  as  a  law 
term,  but  considered  only  as  tho  veiHbat 
noun  of  MeeogfUzet  it  ouglvt  to  be  spelleA 
RfCQgmzer^  and  tQ  have  the  accent  on  the 
fij»t  syllable. 

Recognition,  rik-kdg-nlsh'An.  b. 
Review,  renovation  of  knowledge;  know- 
ledge confessed;  acknowledgment 

To  Recoil,  r^-k6ll'.  v.  n.  (299).  To^ 
nish  back  in  conseqtience  of  resistance;- 
to  fall  back;  to  fail,  to  ahrink. 

To  RECoiHt  r^-k^'.    ▼.  a. 
(300).    To  coin  over  again. 

RscoiNAGE,  r^-k6ln1dje«  e.  (90)« 
The  act  of  coining  anew. 

To  Recollect,  r^k-kal-l^kt^  v.a.  To 
recover  to  memory;  to  recover  reason  or 
resolution;  to  gather  what  is  scattered^ 
to  gather  again.— See  Collect. 

Recollection,  r^k-k61-I5k'shiln.  s. 
Recovery  ofnotion,  revival  in  the  memory. 

To  Rucomfort,  rd-kAm'fArt.  ¥•  a. 
To  comfort  or  console  again;  to  give  ne«r 
strength. 

To  Recommence,  r^kdm-m^ue^ 
V.  a.  (531).    To  begin  anew. 

To  Recommend,  r6k-k6In-mdnd^  v.  a. 
To  praise  to  another;  to  make  accepta- 
ble; to  lise  one*8  interest  with  another  in 
fiivour  of  a  third  person;  to  commit  with 
prayers  (531).— .See  Command. 

Recommendable,  Mk-k6m-inted'£ 
bl.  a.   Worthy  of  recommcodakion. 

Recommenhation,  r&k-kom-mte-d&^ 
sh&ix.  s*  The  act  of  recommend-: 
ing;  tliat  which  secures  to  one  akiRrl.r^i 
ception  from  another. 
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Secommekdatort,  rik-k&m-mdn' 
d&-tfir-*.  a.  (512.).     That  which  re- 

'  commends  to  another. 

IC?  For  the  lasto,  see  Domestick. 

Recommender,  r£k-k6m-m^nd'(kr.  s. 
One  who  recommends. 

To  Recommit,  rt-k6m-mlt'.  v.  a. 
To  commit  anew. 

ToRecompact,  ri-k&m-p^t'.  v.  a. 

•    to  {oin  anew. 

To  Recompense,  tikTc^m-pdnse.  v.  a. 
To  repay,  to  requite;  to  coijQpensate,  to 
make  up  by  somethmGT  equivalent. 
.  Recompense,     rtk'k6m-p^n8e.      s. 

*"  Equivalent,  compensation. 

Recompilement,  rt-k6ni-plle'mtot. 
8.  (531).    New  compilement 

To  Recompose,  r^-k6in-p6ze'.  v.  a. 
(531).  To  settle  or  quiet  anew;  to  form 
or  adjust  anew. 

Recokposition,  rt-k6m-p6-2ish'An. 
■.    Composition  renewed. 

To  Reconcile,  rek'k6n-sile.     v.  a. 

.  To  compose  differences,  to  obviate  seem- 
ing contradictions:  to  make  to  like  ag^ain; 
to  make  any  thing  consistent;  to  restore 
to  favour. 

Reconcilbablb,  r^k-k6ii-si'la-bl.  a. 
Capable  of  renewed  kindness;  consistent, 
possible  to  be  made  consistent 

O:^  Though  Dr.  Johnson  and  Mr.  Sheridan 
have  written  ReconcileahUt  UnrfconcileaSie, 
and  JHeconciieablenettt  witli  the  mute  e  in 
the  middle  of  these  words,  they  haveomit- 
ted  it  in  Irreconcilable,  Irreconcilably^  and 
Irrecondlablenets.  This  has  sometimes 
occasioned  an  impropriety  in  the  pronun- 
ciation of  these  words,  by  sounding  the 
preceding  i  short,  as  in  **/cer,  and  giving 
the  words  a  syllable  more  than  they  ought 
to  have,  as  if  divided  into  Hec-on'sil-e-able, 
kc. ;  but  as  the  ortliography  is  wrong,  so 

.  is  the  pronunciation.  The  mute  e  ought 
to  have  no  place,  when  followed  by  a  vowel 
in  words  of  our  own  composition,  where 

■  the  preceding  vowel  has  its  general  sound 
and  therefore,  as  it  is  Incltnablct  Desirable, 
&c.  so  it  ought  to  be  Peconcilable»  Me- 
eancilably,  &c.  This  was  the  orthography 
adopted  by  Dyche  before  it  became  so 
fashionable  to  imitate  the  French.    Sec 

MOVSABLE. 

Reconcilsableness,  rek-kon-si'U- 
bl-n^s.  s.  Consistence,  possil>ility 
to  he  reconciled;  disposition  to  renew  love. 

Reconcilement,  rC'k-k6n-slle'in^nt. 
s.  Reconciliation,  renewal  of  kindness, 
fAToar  restored,  friendship  rcne^ved 


Reconciler,  r6knL6n-si-ldr.  s.  One 
who  renews  friendship  between  others; 
onewho  discoverstheconsistence  between 
propositions  seemingly  contradictory. 

Reconciliation,  rtk-k6n«sU-^ftf' 
shfin.  s«  Renewal  of  &iendship. 

To  Recondsnse^  r^^dn-dtose'.  t.  a. 

To  condense  anew. 

Recondite,  r^k^k&n-dite.  a.     Secret,. 

profound,  abstruse. 
GC3*Dr.  Johnson,  Dr.  Ash,  Dr.  Kenrick, 
Mr.  Barclay,  Mr.  Nares,  Mr.  Scott,  Mr. 
Fry,  and  Entick,  accent  this  word  on  the 
second  syllable ;  Mr.  Sheridan  and  Bailey 
on  the  last ;  and  Penning  only  on  the  first. 
But  notwithstanding  so  many  authorities 
are  against  me,  I  am  much  deceived  if 
the  analogy  of  pronunciation  be  not  deci- 
dedly in  favour  of  that  accentuation  whidi 
I  have  given.  We  have  but  few  instances 
in  the  language  where  we  receive  a  word 
from  the  Latin,  by  dropping  a  syllahle, 
tliat  we  do  not  remove  the  accent  higher 
than  the  original  (503).  Thus  rea^iditc, 
derived  from  recontUtus,  may  with  as  much 
propriety  remove  the  accent  from  the  long 
penultimate,  as  carbuncle  from  carbmatlu*,' 
calumny  from  calujnniop  detriment  from 
detrimentum^  innocency  from  innocentia, 
coniroverty  from  controversia,  and  a  thou- 
s.ind  others .  Besides,  it  may  be  observed 
that  Mr.  Sheridan  and  Bailey,  by  accent- 
ing this  word  on  the  last  syllable,  do  not 
decide  against  the  accent  on  the  first; 
for  all  words  of  three  syllables  which  may 
be  accented  on  the  last,  may  also  have  an 
accent  on  the  first,  though  not  inversely 
(524).  The  antepenultimate  accent,  to 
which  oiir  language  has  such  a  tendency, 
ought,  in  my  opinion,  to  be  indulged  in 
thin  word,  notwithstanding  the  numerous 
authorities  against  it.  The  word /nconc&'/r 
must  certain^  follow  the  fortunes  of  tb<c 
present  word;  and  we  find  those  orthoe* 
pists  who'havetlie  word,  accent  it  as  they 
do  recondite,  Mr.  Sheridan  on  the  last 
syllable,  but  Mr.  Penning  inconsistently 
on  tlie  second. 

To  Reconduct,  r^-konnlfikt^  v,  a. 
To  conduct  again. 

To  Reconjoin,  r^-koh-join^  v. 
join  anew. 

To  Reconquer,  r^-k6ng%6r. 

To  conquer  again. 
To  Reconsecrate,  r£-k6n'fle-krdte- 

v.  a.    To  consecrate  anew. 
To  Reconvene,  r^-kdn*v£i>e^   v.  a* 

To  assemble  an^w. 
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To  Reconvet,  r^-k&n-vA'.  v.  a.     To 

convey  again. 
To  Record,  ^^-k6^d^  v.  a.  (492). 
To  rep^ister  any  thing,  so  that  its  memo- 
py  may  not  be  lost ;  to  celebrate,  to  cause 
to  be  remcynbered  solemnly. 
Record,  r^k'6rd,  or  rd-k6rd'.  s.  Re- 
gister, authentic  memorial 
dT  The  noun  record  was  anciently,  ad  well 
as  at  present,  pronounced  wiUi  the  ac- 
cent either  on  the  first  or  second  sylla- 
ble: till  lately,  however,  it  generally 
conformed  to  die  analogy  of  other  words 
of  this  kind;  and  we  seldom  heard  the 
accent  on  the  second  syllable,  till  a 
pfreat  luminary  of  the  law,  as  remarkable 
for  the  justness  of  his  elocution  as  his 
legal  abilities,  revived  the  claim  this 
word  anciently  had  to  thfi  lUtimate  ac- 
cent; and  since  his  time  this  pronuncia- 
tion, especially  in  our  courts  of  justice, 
seems  to  have  been  the  most  general. 
We  ought,  however,  to  recollect,  that 
this  is  overturning  one  of  the  most  set- 
tled analogies  of  our  language  in  .the  pro- 
nunciation of  dissyllable  nouns  and  verbs 
of  the  same  form.  See  Principles,  No.492. 
**  But  many  a  crime,  decm'd  innocent  on 

"  earth, 
"Is  pegister'd  in  heav'n;  and  there  no 

«  doubt  ^ 
**  Have  each'^heir  record  with  a  curse  an^ 

•*  nexU"  Cowper's  Tcuk. 

Recordation,  P4k-6r-di'sh(kn.  s.  Re- 
membrance. 
Recorder,  r6-k6rd'dr,  s.  One  whose 
business  is  to  register  any  events;  the 
keeper  of  the  roUs  in  a  cityj  a  kind  of 
flute,  a  wind  instrument. 
To  Recover,  r^-kov'flr.   v.  a.    To 
restore  from  sickness  or  disorder;  to  re- 
pair ;  to  regain;  to  release ;  to  attain,  to 
reach,  to  come  up  tib 
To  Recoter,  r^^Av'fir.  v.  n.    To 

grow^  well  from  a  disease. 
Recoverable,  ri-kiav'iir4-bl.  a.  Pos- 
sible to  be  restored  from  sickness ;  pos- 
sible to  be  regained. 
Recovery,  rt-kdv'tkr-^.  s.  Restoration 
from  sickness ;  power  or  act  of  regain- 
ing; the  act  of  cutting  off  an  entaiP 
To  Recount,   r<i-k6iW'.    v.  a.    To 
relate  in  detail,  to  tell  distinctly. 

REcouNTMENT,re-k66nt'in^nt.8.  Re- 
lation, recital. 

Recourse,  re-k6rse'.  s.  Application 
as  for  help  or  protection ;  access. 

Recreant,  rek'kre-ant.  a.  Coward- 
ly, mcwi-spiritcd?  apostate,  false. , 


WU ;— 6il ; — p6And ; — /Ain,  this  ." 

To  Recreate,  r^k'kr^-dte.  v.  a. 
(531).  To  refresh  after  toil,  to  amuse  or 
divert  in  weariness ;  to  delight,  to  grati- 
fy i  to  relieve,  to  revive. 

Recreation,  r&-kr6-4'sh4n.  s,^    Re- 
lief after  toil  or  pain,  amusement  in  sor- 
row or  distress;   refreshment,  amuse- 
^  ment,  diversion. 

Recreative,  rSk1cr^-4-thr.  a.  Re- 
freshing, giving  relief  after  labour  or 
pain,  amusnig,  diverting. 

Recreativeness,  rdk'kr^-i-tiv-n^s. 
s.    The  quality  of  being  recreative. 

Recrement,  rdk'kri-mtot.  s.  Dross, 
spunu;,  superfluous  or  useless  parts. 

Recremental,  r^k-kr^mto'tal.  1 

RECR£M£NTiTioys,r£k-kr£-indn-  va^ 
tlsh'fls.  J 

Drossy,  superfluous,  useless. 

To  Recriminate,  r^-krim'^-n4tft 
v.  n.  To  return  one  accusation  with  ano- 
ther. 

Recriminatjoh,  r^-krim-^-ni'shdn. 
s.  Return  of  one  accusation  with  ano- 
ther. 

Recriminator,  r*-krlm'^-ni-tilr.  s. 
(521).  He  that  returns  one  charge  with 
another. 

Recrudescent,  rdk-kr66-d6s's5nt.  a# 
(510).  Growing  painful  or  violent  again. 

Tq  RjpcRuiT,  r^-krWt'.  v.  a.  To  re- 
pair any  thing  wasted  by  new  supplies ; 
to  supply  an  army  with  new  men. 

To  Recruit,  rd-kr6dt'.  v.  n.  To  raise 
newsoldiei-s. 

Recruit,  ni-kr66t^  s.  (343).  Supply 
of  any  thing  wasted ;  a  new  soldier. 

Rectangle,  rfik'ting-gl.  s.  A  figure 
which  has  one  angle  or  more  of  ninety 
degrees. 

Rectangular,  rik-tang'gii-lar.  a. 
Right  angled,  having  angles  of  ninety 
degrees. 

REcTANGULARLYt  rlk-tdng'gWar-1^. 
ad.    With  right  angles. 

Rectifiable,  r^k'td-fi-a-bl.  a.  (ia3). 
capable  to  be  set  right. 

Rectification,  r^k-t^-ft-ki'shfin.  s. 
The  act  of  setting  light  what  is  wrong; 
in  Cljymistrv,  Rectification  is  drawing 
any  thing  over  again  by  distillation,  to 
make  it  yet  higher  or  finer. 

To  Rectify,  r^k't^i.  v.  a.  (183).  To 
make  right,  to  reform,  to  redress;  to  ex- 
alt and  improve  by  repeated  distillation. 

Rectilinear,    r^k-tWin'^-i3ir.    ? 

Rectilineous,   r^k-tc-lin't-fis.  J  ^* 
Consisting  of  right  lines. 
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Rectitude,  rek't^-tiide.  s.  Straight- 
ness,  not  curvity ;  uprightness,  freedom 
from  moral  obliquity. 

T^ECTOR,  r^k't&r.  s.  Ruler,  lord, 
^vcrnor;  parson  of  an  imimpropriated 
palish. 

Rectorial,  rAk-t6'ri-4l.' a.  Belong- 
ing to  the  rector  of  a  parisli. — Mason, 

RrxTORSHiP,  rik'tflr-shlp.  s.  The 
rgoik  or  o.'hce  of  a  rector. 

Rectory,  r^k'tiir-^.  s.  A  rectmy  or 
parsonage  is  a  spiritual  living,  composed 
of  land,  tithe,  and  other  oblations  of  the 
people,  separated  or  dedicated  to  God  in 
any  congregation  for  the  service  of  his 
church  there,  and  for  the  maintenance  of 
'  the  minister  thereof. 

REcuBAirioN,r^k-kii-ba'shan.  s.(530). 
The  act  of  lying  i,t  leaning. 

Recumbency,  r^-kflm'b^n-s^.  &.  The 
postiu'e  of  lying  or  leaning ;  rest,  repose. 

Recumbent,  r^-kiim1)^nt.  a.  Lying, 
leaning. 

Recuperable,  r^-cii'p^r-i-bl.  a.  Re- 
coverable.    Obsolete. — Chaucer- 

Recuperation,  rd-ci-p^r-4'shiln.  a. 
(From  the  Latin  recupero,  to  recover.) 
Belonging  to  recovery.— .Jcof*. 

Recuperatory,  rd-cu'p^r-i-t^kr-^.  a- 
(From  the  Latin  recupero^  to  recover.) 
Belonging  to  recovery.— 5co«.t,  w^^^ 

Recuperative,  r^-cii'p^r-A-tiv.  a. 
(From  tlie  Latin  recupero.)  Tending  to 
recovery: — "  And  here  behold  the  recu- 
•*  perative  principles  of  the  Constitution, 
•*  and  contemplate  Parliament  as  the  true 
**  source  of  legitimate  hope." — GrattanU 
Atmoer  to  Lord  Clare,  1800. 

To  Recur,  r^-kdr'.  v^n.  To  come 
back  to  the  thought,  to  revive  in  the 
mind;  to  have  recourse  to,  to  take  re- 
fugje  in. 

Recurrekce,  rd-kAr'pfinse. 

Recurrency,  r6-kftr'r&i-s6. 
Return. 

Recurrent,  r^-kAr'i^t*  a.  Return^ 
ing  from  time  to  time. 

Recursion,  r^-k5r'shi4n.  s.    Return. 

Recurvation,  r^-kAr-vi^shiin.    > 

Rrcurvity,  r^-k&r'v^-t^.  3  ^' 

Flexure  backwards. 

Recur  vous,  rd-kilr'viis.  a.  Bent  back- 
ward. 

Recusant,  rt-kiVsdnt,  or  rSk'kfi-zint. 

s.  A  nonconformist 
^{0"  I  must  in  this  word  retract  my  former 
opinion,  and  give  the  preference  to  the 
accent  <m  the  second  syllable.    Mr.  She- 1 
ridan  ajpd  W.  Johnston  might,  like  mv.  < 


selft  suppose  usage  on  their  side ;  but  tk€ 
authority  of  Drs.  Johnson,  Ash,  Ken- 
rick,  Mr.  Nares,  Perry,  Barclay,  Fen* 
ning,  Bailey,  Dyche,  and  £ntidc,  is  suf- 
ficient to  make  us  suspect  that  usage  has 
not  so  clearly  decided:  and  therefore, 
though  some  words  of  this  form  and 
number  of  syllables  depart  from  the  ac- 
centuation of  the  Latin  words  from  which 
they  are  derived,  as  ij^orant,  Uberant, 
ndjutanu  permanent,  confident,  &c. ;  yet  the 
general  rule  seems  to  incline  to  the  pre- 
servation of  the  accent  of  the  original, 
when  the  same  number  of  syllables  are 
.  preserved  in  the  English  word — ^to  say 
nothing  of  the  more  immediate  formation 
of  this  word  from  the  judicial  verb  To 
recuse.  See  Principles,  Nos.  A^  and 
503,  6  and  >. 

To  Recuse,  ri-ktee'.  v.  n.  To  re- 
fuse.   A  judicial  word. 

R£I>,  r^d.  a.  Of  the  colour  of  blood, 
of  one  of  the  primitive  colours. 

Redbreast,  rdd^rdst.  s.  A  small 
bird  to  named  from  the  colour  of  its 
breast,  called  also  a  Robin.. 

Redcoat,  r5d'k6te.  s.  A'  name  of 
contempt  for  a  soldier. 

To  Redden,  r^d'd'n.  v,  a.  (103). 
To  make  red. 

To  Redden,  red'd'n.  f.  n.  To  grow 
red. 

RsDDisHNBss,  f^'dfeh-n^.  s.  Ten* 
dency  to  i*edness. 

Reddition,  rM-dbh'^Q.  s.  Resti- 
tution. 

Redditivs^  pftd'di-tlv.  a.  Answer- 
ing to  an  interrogative. 

Reddle,  r^d'dl.  s.  (405).  A  sort  of 
mineral  of  the  metal  kind. 

Rede,  r^de.  s.  Coij^nsel,  advice.  Obsol. 

To  Redeem,  r^-dedm'.  v.  a.  (246). 
To  ransom,  to  relieve  from  «ny  tliLnji^  by 
paying  a  pnce ;  to  rescue,  to  recover'; 
to  make  amends  for;  to  pay  an  atone- 
ment; to  save  the  world  from  tbe  curse 
of  sin. 

Redeemable,  r^-d6dm'd-bl.  a.  Ca- 
pable of  redemption. 

Redeemableness,  r^-d^^m'a-bl-nds. 
s.    The  slate  of  being  redeemable. 

Redeemer,  r^-d^em'Ar.  s.  (9B.)  One 
who  raniioms  or  redeems ;  our  Saviour. 

To  Redeliver,  n^-d^-liVAr.  v.  a.  To 
deliver  back. 

Redelivery,  r^-d^-liv'iir-^-  s.  The 
act  of  deKvering"  back. 

To  Redemand,  r^-d^•In^nd^  v.  a 
To  demand  back. 
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Redemption,  r^-d^m^shi&n.  s.  (412). 
Ransom,  release;  purchase  of  God's  fa* 
TOUT  by  the  death  of  Christ. 

Redemptort,  rt-d^m'tAr-^.  a.  (412) 
(512)  (557).  Paid  for  ransom. 

Redhot,  rWhAt.  a.  Heated  to  red- 
ness. 

Redikteorate,  rd-dln't^-gr4te.  a. 
Restored,  renewed,  made  new. 

REDiNTEGRATioN,ri-din-t6-gpi'ahiln. 
s.  Renovation,  restoration;  Redintegra- 
tion, chymists  call  the  restoring  any  mix- 
ed body  or  matter,  .whose  form  has  been 
destroyed,  to  its  former  nature  and  con- 
stitution. 

Redlead,  r£d•tM^  s.  Minium. 

Redness,  vWn^.  s.  The  quality  of 
being  red. 

Redolencb,  rW6-l^nse.  (503). 

Redoi^ncy,  rW6-l^n-8i, 
sweeft  seent. 

Redolent,  rW6-Wnt.  a.  (503).  Sweet 
of  scent 

To  Redouble,  r£-ddbl)l.  v.  a.  To  re- 
peat often;  to  increase  by  addition  of  the 
same  quantity  ov^r  and  orcr- 

To  Redouble,  r^-dto^bl.  v.  n.  To  be- 
'    come  tmie  as  much. 
Redoubt,  pfi-d66t'.  s.  The  outwork  of 
a  fortification,  a  fortress* 

Redoubtable,  v^-dMt'l-bl.  a.  Formi- 
dable, terrible  to  foes. 

Redoubted,  r^-dWit'W.  a.  Dreadful, 
awful,  formidable. 

To  Redound,  ri-dA(ind^  v*  n.  To  be 
sent  back  by  re-adtion;  to  reduce  in  the 
consequence. 

To  Redress,  p^-dr5s'.  v.  a.  To  set 
right,  toMneud;  to  relieve,  to  remedy,  to 
ease. 

Redress,  rfe-dr^s'.  s,  Reformation, 
amendment;  reliefj  remedy;  one  who 
gives  relief. 

Redrbssive,  pd-drts'siv.  a.  Succour- 
ing, affording  remedy. 

Redshank,  red'shank.  s.  A  bird. 

Redstreak,  rWstr^ke.  s.  An  aj^le, 
cider  fruit;  cider  pressed  from  the  red- 
streak. 

To  Reduce,  r^-dftse'.  v.  a.  To  bring 
back,  obsolete;  to  bring  to  the  former 
8tate$  to  reform  from  an^  disorder;  to 
bring  into  any  state  of  dimmution;  to  de- 
grade, to  impai.*  in  dignitys  to  bring  into 
any  state  of  misei7  or  meanness;  to  sub- 
ject to  A  nile^  to  bring  into  a  class. 


s.  Su- 
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Reducement,  r^-d6se'mint.  s.  The 
act  of  bringing  back;  silbduing,  reform- 
ing  or  diminishing. 

Reducer,  r^-di'sdr.  s.  (98). One  th&t 
reduces. 

Reducible,  rJ-dCi'sd-bl.  a.  Possible  to 
be  reduced. 

Reducibleness,  r6-di!i's^-bl-B^s.  a. 
Qiiality  of  being  reducible. 

Reduction,  ri-d»ik'shfin.  s.  The  act 
of  reducing;  in  Arithmetick,  Reduction 
brings  two|.  or  more  numbers  of  dift'erent 
denominations  into  one  denomination. 

Reductive,  r*-dfik'tlv.  a.  (157).  Hav- 
ing  the  power  of  reducing. 

Reductively,  r^-dQk'tlv-ld.  ad.  By- 
reduction,  by  consequence.  ' 

Redundance,  rd-dWdanse. 

REDtjNDANCY,  r£-d£in'd^-s£. 
perfiuity,  superabundance. 

Redundant,  rd-d\in'dtot.  a.  Super- 
abundant, exuberant,  superfluous;  using 
more  words  or  images  than  are  necessary. 

Redundantly,  ri-dfln'dint-l^.ad.  Su- 
perfluously, superabundantly. 

To  Reduplicate,  r^di'pfe-kdte.  v.^. 
T©  double. 

REDu*i.icATioN,  r^-d4-pli-ki'sh(kn.64 
Th«  act  of  doubling. 

Reduplicative,  r^-dA'pR-ki-tlv.  «. 
(512).  Double. 

Redwing,  rWwlng.  s.  A  bird. 

ToRe-echo,  r^-^k'k6.  v.n.  To  echo 
back. 

Reach  Y,  rAtsh'i,  a.  Smoky,  sooty,  tan- 
ned. 

Rebd,  rWd.  s.  (346).  A  hollow  knot- 
ted stalk,  which  grows  in  wet  grounds;  a 
small  pipe;  an  arrow. 

To  Re«edify,  ri-^d'^-f i.  v.  a.  To  re- 
build, to  build  again. 

Reedless,  r^ddlSs.  a.  Being  without 
reeds. 

Reedy,  rSdd'^»  a.  Abounding  with 
reeds. 

Reek,  rWk.  s.  (246).  Smoke,  steam, 
vapour;  a  pile  of  com  or  hay. 

To  Keek,  r^ik.  v.  n.  To  smoke,  to 
steam,  to-  emit  vapour. 

Reeky,  riiW^.  a.  Smoky,  tanned, 
black. 

Reel,  rWl.  s.  (246).  A  turning  frame 
upon  which  yam  is  wound  into  skatus 
from  the  spindle. 

To  Reel,  rdcl,  v.  a.  To  gather  yam  off 
tlie  spindle^ 
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To  Reel,  rWl.  v.  n.  To  stagger,  to  in- 
cline in  walking,  first  to  one  side,  andthen 
to  the  other. 
Re-electiok,  r^-^-l^k'shiin.  s.    Re- 
peated election. 
To  Re-enact,  r^-5n-ict'.  v.  n.    To. 

enact  anew. 
To  Re-enforce,  rft-^n^forse\  t.  a.  To 

stren^en  with  new  assistance. 
Re-enfohcement,  r6-^n-f6rse'm&it. 

8.  Fresh  assistance. 
To  Re-enjoy,  rWn-j6^'.  v.  a.  To  en- 
joy anew,  or  a  second  time. 
To  Re-enter,  rA-in't(ir.  v-  a.  To  en- 
ter aorain,  to  enter  anew. 
To  Re-enthrone,  r^-^n-^Arone'.  v.  a. 

To  replace  in  a  throne. 
Re-entrajjce,  ri-^n'transc.  s.  The  I 

act  of  entering  again. 
Reermouse,  rd6r'm6use.  s.  A  bat. 
To  Re-establish,  r^-e-itdb'Ush*  v.  a. 

To  establish  anew. 
Re-establisher,  r^-^-stab'iish-iir.  s. 

One  that  re-establishes. 

Re-establishment,      r^-^-3tib'lish- 

m^nt.  s.  The  act  of  re-establishing, 

the  state  of  being  re-established,  restau- 

ration. 

Hebve,  ri^v.  s.  A  steward.  Obsolete* 

To  Re-examine,  r^-^gz-dm'hi.  v.  a. 

To  examine  anew. 
To  Refect,  r^-Rkt'.  v.  a:  To  refresh, 

to  restore  after  hunprcr  or  fatigue. 
Rejection,  ri-fiftk'shto.  s.  Refresh- 
ment after  hunger  or  fatigue. 
Refectory,  r*-f(§k'tftr-d,  or   rSPdk- 
tClr-ft.  s.  (512). — For  the  o,  see  Do- 
M  EST  icK.  Room  of  refreshment,  eating- 
room. 
03*  Almost  all  the  Dictionaries  1  have  con- 
sulted, except  Mr.  Sheridan's,  place  the 
accent  on  the  second  syllable  of  tliis  word; 
and  yet,  so  prevalent  has  the  latter  accen- 
tuation been  of  late  years,  that  Mr.Nares 
is  reduced  to  hope  it  is  not  fixed  beyond 
recovery.  There  is,  indeed,  one  reason 
why  this  word  ought  not  to  have  the  ac- 
cent on  the  first  syllable,  and  that  i»,  the 
two  mutes  in  the  second  and  third,  which 
are  not  so  easily  pronounced  when  the  ac- 
cent ia  removed  from  them,  as  the  mutes 
and  liquids  in  acctstory^  consistory ^  dcsul- 
toryy  8ic.;  and  therefore  I  am  decidedly  in 
-favour  of  the  accentuation  on  the  second 
syllable,  which  is  adopted  byDr.Johnson, 
Dr.  Ash^  Dr.  Kenrick,  W.  Johnston,  Mr. 
♦       :Narcs,  Puchanan,  Perry,  Scott,  Bailey* 


syllable — See    Refractory,   Pjerem- 
TORV,  Corruptible,  and  Irrefrag- 
able. 
To  Refel,  r^-f§r.  V.  a.  To  refute,  to 

repress. 
To  Refer,  r6-fir'.  v.  a.    To  dismiss 
for  information  or  judgment;   to  betake 
for  decision;  to  reduce  to,  as  to  the  ulti- 
mate end;  lo  reduce  as  to  a  class- 
To  Refer,  rc-f^r'.  v.  b.  To  respect, 

to  have  relation. 
Referee,  riMr-^'.  s.  One  to  whom 

any  thing  is  referred. 
Reference,  r^ffiir-^nse.  s.  Relation, 
jespcct,  allusion  to;  dismission  to  another 
tribunal 
To  Referment,  r^-fftr-m&it'.    v.  a. 

To  ferment  anew. 
REFERjaiBLE,  i^-fer'rA-bl.  a.  Capable 
of  bein^  considered  as  in  relation  to 
something^  else. 
To  Refine,  rt-fine'.  v.  a.  To  purify, 
to  clear  from  dross  and  excrement;  to 
make  elegant,  to  polish. 
To  Refi  ne,  r^-f  ina^  v.  n.  To  improve 
in  point  of  accuracy  or  delicacy;  to  grow 
pure;  to  afiect  nicety. 
Refinedly,  rd-flne'W-1*.  ad.  (364> 

With  Jiff  ected  eleg«Dce. 
Refinement,  r^-ftoe'm&it.  s.    The 
act  of  Thurifying  by  clearing  any  thing 
from  dross;  Improvement  in  elegance  or 
purity;  artificial  practice;  affectation  of 
elejjant  improvement 
Refiner,  r^-fi'nfir.  s.    Purifier,  one 
who  clears  from  dross  or  recrement;  im- 
prover in  elegance;  inventor  of  superflu- 
ous subtilties. 
To  Refit,  r^-f  it',  v.  a.  To  repair,  to 

restore  after  damage. 
To  Reflect,  I'i-ftdkt'.  v.  a.  To  throw 

back. 
To  Reflect,  r^-fl^kt'.  v.  n.  To  throw 
back  light;  to  bend  back;  to  throw  back 
the  thoughts  upon  the  past  or  on  them- 
selves; to  consider  attentively;  to  thrtiv 
reproach  or  censure;  t«  bring  reproach. 
Reflectext,  rc-flSk'tent.  a.  Bending 

back,  flying  back. 
Reflection,  re-fl^k'shiin.  a.  The  act 
of  throwing  back;  the  act  of  bentlin? 
back;  that  which  is  reftecled;  thoti,?!.i 
thrown  back  upon  the  past;  the  act  ol  \  he 
mind  upon  itself^  attentive  coD&idcratiu:'^ 
censure. 
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RsFLBCTivE,  r^-fl^k'tlv.  a.     'throw* 

m|[^bAckima^«s;  eonsidering  thing^s  past; 

considering^  the  operations  of  tlic  mind. 
Reflector^  rA-fl^k'tiir.  s.  Considcrer. 
Reflexi  rfi'fidks*  a.     Thrown  bock* 

ward. 
Reflexibilitt,  rt-fliks-^-bil'^-tA.  s. 

The  quality  of  beinj^  refiexible. 
Reflexible,  r^-fl^ks'd-bl.  a.  Capabk 

to  be  thrown  back. 
Reflexive,  ri-fldks'iv,  a.  Having  re- 
spect to  someth.n^  past. 
Reflexively,  rd-fl^ks'iv-16.  ad.   In  a 

backward  direction. 
To  REFLouRiSH,ri-fliir'rish.T.  a.  To 

Aourish  anew. 
To  Reflow,  r^-iI6'.  v.n.  To  flow  back. 
REFLUENT,rdf'flWnt.  a.CsiS).  Run- 

Div^  back. 
Reflux,  r^'fltiks.  s.  Backward  course. 
To   REPORMf  r6-fArm'.    v.    a*      To 

change  from  worse  to  better. 
To  Reform,  rc-f6rm'.  v.  n.   To  grow 

better. 

Reform,  r^-f6rm^  s.  Reformation. 

Reformation,  r^f-f6r-m4k'shAn,  s. 
(531).  Chsaige  from  worftB  to  better. 

Reformer,  rWArm'ilr.  s.  Ohe  who 
makes  a  change  for  the  better. 

To  Rwract,  r^-frdkt'.  v. 'a.  To 
break  (he  natural  coiii-se  of  rays. 

Refraction,  r6-fr4k'shAn.  s.    The 

'  incurvation  or  change  of  determination 
in  the  body'moved;  in  Dtootricks,  it  is 
t{ie  variation  of  a.  ray  of  lijfht  fron\  ^hat 
right  line  which  it  would  have  p^issed  On 
iny  bad  not  the  density  of  the  medium 
turned  it  aside.       « 

Refractive,  ri-frak'tiv.  a.  Having 
the  power  of  refraction. 

RBFBACTOAiKESSir^-frak'tdr-^-Qis.s. 
Sullen  obstinacy. 

Refractory,  r^-fr4k'tilr-6.  a.  Ob- 
stinate, perverse,  contumacious. 

(^  All  our  ortlioepists,  except  Bailey  and 
Dvche,  place  the  accent  on  the  second 
syllable  of  this  word;  and  we  need  but 
attend  to  the  difficulty  and  indistinctness 
which  arises  from  placing  the  accent  on 
the  first  syllable,  to  condemn  it  The 
mutes  c  hard  and  r  are  formed  by  parts 
of  the  organs  so  distinct  from  each  other, 
that,  without  the  help  of  the  accent  to 
sti*engtben  the  organs,  they  are  not  very 
rcadiW  pronounced— to  say  nothing  of 
the  difficulty  of  pronouncing  the  siibstan- 
tive  refractarinets  and  the  adverb  rcfrac- 
f^ily  with  the  accent  oa  the  first  sylla- 
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ble,  which  must  necessarilv  be  thfe  ete^ 
if  M-e  accent  the  first  syllable  of  this 
word; — See  Corruptible. 

Refr  AG  A  BLE,  r^ffri-gd-bl.  a.  Capa- 
ble of  confutation  and  conviction. 

03*  In  this  word  there  is  not  the  same  con- 
currence of  consonants  as  in  the  last,  and 
consequently  not  the  same  reason  fi>r 
placing  the  accent  on  the  second  sylla- 
ble.— See  Irrefragable. 

To  Refrain,  r^-frdne'.  v.  a»  To  hold 
back,  to  keep  froM  action. 

To'  Refrain,  r^-frAnc'.  v.  n.  To  for- 
be^a*,  to  abstain,  to  spare. 

REFRANGiBiLiTT,r^-fr&n-j^-bir^-t£.a. 
Rcfran^bUity  of  the  viy?8  of  lip^ht,  is  their 
disposition  to  be  refracted  or  turned  out 
of  their  way,  in  passing  out  of  one  trans- 
parent body  or  medium  into  another. 

Refrangible,  r^-fran'je-bl.  a.  Turn- 
ed out  of  their  course  in  passing  from 
one  medhim  to  another. 

Refrenation,  r^f-fr^*n4'shCin.  s. 
The  act  of  restraining. 

To  Revrbsh,  rt-fresh'.  v.  a.  To  re- 
-create,  to  relieve  after  pain;  -  to  improve 
by  new  touches  any  thing  impaired;  to 
refrigerttte,  to  cool. 

Refresher,  r^-frteh'Ar.  s.  (98).  That 
which  refreshes. 

Refreshment,  r6-fi'5sh'mdi\t. «.  Re- 
lief after  pain,  want,  or  fatigue  i  that 
which  gives  relief,  as  ibod,  rest. 

R£FRi0ERAirr,      r^-frld'j^r-ant.     a.. 

Cooling,  mitigating  heat. 
To  Refrigerate,  rWrld'jer-Ate.  v. a. 

(91).  To  cool. 
RxFRioERATioN^  rfi-frld-jSr-i'shiln.  s. . 

The  act  of  cooling;  the  state  of  being 
.  cooled. 
Refrigerative,  rt-frld'j^r-J- 

tiv.  (512). 
Refrigeratory,  rfi-frld'j^r-a- 

tiir-^.  (512)  (557). 

Cooling,  having  the  power  to  cooT. 

REFRiGERAT0RY,r6-frid'j^r-a-tilr-^.s* 
See  Domestics.  The  part  of  a  distil- 
ling vessel  tliat  is  placed  about  the  head 
of  a  still,  and  filled  with  water  to  cool 
the  condensing  vapours;  anything  inter- 
nally cooling. 

Reft,  r^ft.  Part.  pret.  of  Reave.  De- 
prived, taken  away.  Preterit  of  Reave, 
Took  away. 

Refuge,  fSf'fidje.  s.  Shelter  from 
any  danger  or  distress; .  protection,  tliat 
which  gives  shelter  or  protection ;  r*** 
source;  expedient  in  distress. 
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a.   Toshel- 


One  who 
Splen- 
(177). 


To  Refugb,  rdfftidje.  v, 
ler,  to  protect. 

Revuoee,  r^-fi-ji6'.   8. 
flie»  to  shelter  or  protection. 

Refulgence,  p^-fiU'jdnse.  s. 
dour,  biightneu. 

Refulgent,    p&-fWj^nt.    a. 
Bright,  glittering*  splendid. 

To  Refund,  rt-^nd'.  v.  n.  To  pour 
back;  to  repay  what  is  received,  to  re- 
store. 

Refusal,  t^WzSA.  s.  (88).  The  act 
of  refusing,  denial  of  any  tjiing  demand- 
ed or  aoGcited;  the  pre-emption,  the 
light  of  having  any  thing  before  another, 
option. 

To  Refuse,  rd^fize'.  v.  tu  (493  )•  To 
deny  what  is  solicited  or  required;  to  re- 
ject, to  dismiss  without  a  gnnt. 

To  Refuse,  r^-Rize'.  v.  n.  Not  to 
accept. 

Refuse,  i^ftsc.  s.  (437)  (499).  That 
which  remains  disregarded  when  the 
rest  is  taken. 

(I^  I  have  giren  the  sharp  and  hissing 
aound  to  the  «  in  tiiis  word  according  to 
the  analogy  of  substantives  •f  this  form, 
which  have  a  corresponding  verb,  and 
imagine  I  have  the  best  usage  on  my 
side,  though  none  of  our  orthoepists,  ex- 
cept Dr.  Kcnrick,  Mr.  Nares,  and  W. 
Johnston,  have  ms&de  this  distinction. 

Refuser,  r^-fi'zAr.s.  (98).  He  who 
refuses. 

Kefutal,  rt^fi't^.  8.  (88).  Refutar 
tion. 

Refutation,  r£f-fu-tA'shAn.  s.  The 
act  of  refuting,  the  act  of  proving  false 
or  erroneous. 

To  Refute,  r^-ftte'.  v.  a.  To  prove 
false  or  erroneous. 

To  Regain,  i^-gAne'.  v.  a.  To  re- 
cover, to  gam  anew. 

Regal,  r^'gsll.  a.   Royal,  kingly. 

To  Regale,  rt-g41e'.  v.  a.  To  refresh, 
to -entertain,  to  gratify. 

Regalement,  r^-gile'm&it.  s.  Re- 
freshment, entertainment. 

Regalia,  r^-g4'1^4.  s.  (113).  En- 
signs of  royalty. 

Regality,  ri-gil'd-t^.  s.,  Royalty, 
sovereignty,  kingship. 

ToREGARn,r6-gilrd'.v.a.  (93)  (160). 
To  value,  to  attend  to  as  worthy  of  no- 
tice? to  obser\-e,  to  remark;  to  pay  atten- 
tion to;  to  respect,  to  have  relatioii  toj  to 
Ictok  towards. 


Regard,  r6-gird'.  s^-*-See  Guard. 
Attention  as  to  a  matter  of  importance; 
respect,  reverence;  note,  eminence i  re- 
spect, account;  relation,  reference;  look, 
aspect  directed  to  another. 

Regardable,  rd-«iLrd'i-bl.  a.  Ob- 
servable; worthy  ofnoticc. 

RfiGARDER,  r^-gird'Ar.  s.  (98).  One 
that  regards. 

Regardful^  ri-girdY<U.  a.  Atten- 
tive; taking  notice  of. 

Regardfully,  rd-g&rd'f!U-^.  ad.  At- 
tentively, heedfiillyt'  respectfully. 

Regardless,  li-g&rdi^.  a.  Heed- 
less, negligent,  inattentive. 

Regardlessly,  r&-glrd1^-l&.  ad. 
Without  heed, 

Regardlbssness,  r^-gird1£s-<v^s.  s. 
Heedlessness^  negligence,  inattention. 

Regency,  r^^&i-s^.  s.  Authority, 
government;  vicarious  ^vemment;  the 
district  governed  by  a  vicegerent;  those 
to  whom  vicarious  regality  is  entrusted. 

To  Regenerate,  r^-j&i'^r-4te.  v.  a. 

To    Kpwduce,    to    produce  anevn   to 

make,  to  be  bom  anew;  to  renew  by  the 

change  of  carnal  nature  to  a  Christ  ian 

UCe. 
Regenerate,  rA-j^n'&--4t.  a.  (9\). 

Reproduced;  bom    anew  by  gra<?e  to  a 

Christian  life. 
Regeneration,  re-j5n-^r-4'shAn.    s. 

New  birth,   birth  by  grace  ftom  cam  J 

affeciions  to  a  Christian  life- 
R  EG  ENER  AT  ENESS,      r6-iin'^r-3.t-n£  i, 

s.  The  state  of  being  regenerate. 

REGENT»r6'j&it.  a.  Governing,  rul- 
ing; exercism^^  vicarious  authonty. 

Regent,  rfe'j^nt.  s..  Governor,  ruler; 
one  mvested  with  vicarious  royalty. 

Rbgentsbip,  r*-jint'sh^.  s.  Power 
of  governing;  deputed  authority. 

Regermikation,  r^-j^r-in6wi4'shiln. 
s.  The  act  of  sprouting  again. 

Regiblb,  rM'j^-bl.a. (405).  Govern- 
able, 

Regicide,  rid'j^-slde.  s.  (U.p.  Mur- 
derer  of  his  king;  murder  of  his  tung. 

Regimen,  rWj^-m^n.  s.  That  can 
in  diet  and  living  that  is  suitable  ^ 
every  particular  coujcse  of  medicine. 

CCT  The  word  or  member  of  a  sent r re-; 
governed  by  a  veth;  as,  Smii  cemcott^i.  a 
titm  corrupt*  good  nuinficrs,  wheiY;  ^^  ^ 
inamters  may  be  said  to  be  the  rc;;innt.  r 
orpart  of  the  senteacc  goremcd  !n  *i'- 
verb  corrupts. 
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«-*n6,  in6ve,  n6r,  not;— tiibei  tAb, 

Rboimskt,  rM^j^-m^nt.  s.  Establish- 
ed ^verDfnent,polit}';  rule,  authority;  ft 
body  of  soldiers  under  one  colonel. 

HeoimentaL)  r^-j^m&nt'&l.  4.  Be- 
longing to  a  regiment;  military. 

RcGiMKNTALS,  rdd-j^-mdti'tils.  8. 
The  uniform  military  diftss  of  a  regiment 

Region,  i^'jAn.  s.  (29Qy  Tract  of 
land,  country,  tract  or  space;  part  of  the 
body,  within;  place. 

RKGi'sTB&t  rdd'j^8-tikr.  s.  (98).  An 
account  of  any  thing  regularly  kept;  the 
officer  whose  business  is  to  keep  the  re- 
gister. 

To  REGistsR,  rid'jls-tflr.  v.  a.  To  re- 
cord, to  preserve  by  authentick  accounts. 

RfioisTRYy  rWjls-tr^.  s.  The  act  of 
inserting  in  the  register!  the  place  where 
the  register  is  kept;  a  series  of  facts  re- 
corded. 

Regnant,  r^g^n^t.  a.  Reigning,  pre- 
dominant, prevalent,  having  power. 

To  Regorge,  rd-g^jc'.  v.  a.  To  vo- 
mit up,  4o  throw  back;  to  swallow  eager- 
ly; to  swallow  back. 

To  Regraft,  rt-gr&ft'.  v.  a.  To  graft 
again. 

To  Reg  RANT,  r^-gr4nt'.  v.  a.  To 
grant  back. 

To  REOtftATE,  r*-grAte'.  v.  a.  To  of- 
fend, to  shock;  not  used;  to  engross,  to 
forestall. 

Regrater,  r£-g;rdtc'6r.  s.  (98).  Fore- 
staller,  eng^sser. 

To  Regreet,  rA-grWt'.  v.  a.  To  rcr 
salute,  to  g^reet  a  second  time. 

Reorcet,  r^-grt^t'.  s.  Return  or  ex- 
change of  salutation. 

Regress,  r^'gr^s.  s.  Passage  bock, 
power  of  passing  back. 

Regression,  rA-gr^sh\*m.  s.  The  act 
of  returning  or  going  back. 

Regret,  r^-gr^t'.  s.  Vexation  at  some- 
thing past,  bitterness  of  reflection;  grief, 

SOITOW^ 

To  Regret,  r^-gr^t'.  v.  a.  To  repent, 
to  grieve  at. 

Reouerdon,  r^-g^r'dto.  s.  Reward, 
recompense.  Obsolete.   See  Guerdon. 

Regular,  rig'^-l^r.  a.  (179),  Agrees 
able  to  rule,  consisting  with  the  mode  pre- 
scribed; poveme<l  by  strict  regulations; 
having  sides  or  surfaces  composed  of 
equal  figures;  instituted  6r  initiated  ac- 
cording to  cstablisiicd  Ibrnu. 


b&ll;«--611;-— p6&nd;-^Ain>  this. 

Regular,  tl^hAit.  s.  In  the  Wmidi 
CathoUck  Church,  all  persons  are  said 
to  be  regulars,  that  profess  and  follow  a 
certain  rule  of  life,  and  observe  the  thre« 
vows  of  poverty,  chastity,  and  obedience. 

RsfOULARiTY,  rig-A-ttr'^^A.  t.  Agree- 
ableness  to  rule;  method,  certain  order. 

Regularly,  r^g^iii-Ur^^.  ad.  In  a 
manner  concordant  to  rule. 

To  Regulate,  rdg^A-lAte.  v.  a.    To 

adjust  by  rule  or  method;  to  direct 

Regulation,  r^g«&-l&^8hdn.  s.  The 
act  of  regulating;  method,  the  effect  of 
regulation. 

Regulator,  rig'WA-tfir.  s.  (521). 
One  that  regulates;  that  part  of  a  ma- 
chine which  makes  the  motion  eqvable.- 

To  Regurgitate,  rd^gdr'j^-tite.  v. a. 
To  throw  back,  to  pour  back. 

Regurgitation,  n6-gAr-j£«t&^shdn.  Sr 
Resorption,  the  act  of  swallowing  back. 

To  Rehear,  ri-hire'.  v.  a.  To  hear 
again. 

Rehearsal,  ri-h^r's^.  s.  (442).  Re- 
petition, recital;  the  recital  of  any  thing 
previous  to  public  exhibition. 

To  Rehearse,  re-h^rse'.  v.  a.  To  re- 
peat, to  recite;  to  relate,  to  tell;  to  recite 
previously  to  publick  exliibition. 

To  Reject,  ri-j^kt'.  v.  a.  To  dismiss 
w^ithout  compliance  with  proposal  or  ac- 
ceptance of  offer;  to  cast  off,  to  make  an 
abpectf  to  refuse,  not  to  accept;  to  throw 
aside. 

Rejection,  r6-j^k'sh4n.  s.  The  act  of 
casting  off  or  throwing  aside. 

To  Reign,  rAne.  v.  n.  (249).  To  en- 
joy or  exercise  sovereign  authority;  to  be 
predominant,  to  prevail;  to  obtain  power 
or  dominion. 

Reign,  r4nc*  s.  (385).  Royal  authori- 
ty, sovereignty;  time  of  a  king's  govern- 
ment; kingilofn,  domhiions. 

To  Reimbody,  r6-lm-b6d'«^.  v.  n.  To 
embody  again. 

To  Reimburse,  r^-lm-b&rse'.  v.  a.  To 
repay,  to  repair  loss  or  expense  by  an 
equivalent. 

REIMBURSEMENT)  r£-lm-bflr8e'in^t. 
s.  Reparation  or  repayment 

To  Reimpreonate,  r^-lm-prdg'nAte. 
V.  a.  To  impregnate  anew. 

Reimpressios,  r6-lni-prdsh'fin.  s..  A 
second  or  repeated  impression. 

Rein,  rinc.  s.  (249).  llic  part  of 
the  bridle  which  extends  from  the  horse's 
bead  to  the  driver's  or  rider's  handj  used 
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-Remain,  r^-mine'.  8«  {202)»  Relick, 
that  which  is  left,  generally  used  in  the 
plural ;  the  body  left  by  the  90ul. 

Remainder,  rt-niArii;'ddr#  s*  What 
is  left ;  the  body  when  the  S(m\  is  depart- 
ed, remains. 

To  RemakE)  r^-inik*'.  v.  a.  To 
make  anew. 

To  Remand,  r^-mflnd'.  v.  a.  (79). 
To  send  back,  to  call  back. 

Remanent,  rfim'mi-ndnt.  s*  The 
part  remaining. 

.(Xj  I  place  the  accent  on  the  first  syllable  of 
this  word,  for  the  same  reason  as  in  Per- 
manent; the  a  In  both  remaneo  and  per^ 
maneo  is  short,  if  that  be  any  rule.  See 
Principles,  No.  503.  (e.)  It  is  highly  pro- 
bable that  Ifemnant  is  mit  an  abbreviation 
of  the  present  word. 

Remark,  r^mirk^  «•  (78)«  Obser- 
vation, note,  notice  taken. 

To  Remark,  r6-m&rk'.  v.  a»  To  note, 
to  observe ;  to  distinguish,  to  point  out, 
to  mark. 

Remarkable,  i^-m&rk'd-bU  a.  Ob- 
servable, wortiiy  of  note. 

Remarkableness,  r£-ni&rk^&-bl-n£s. 
8.  Observablepess,  worthiness  of  obser- 
vation. 

Rkmar.^ablt,  rd-m&rk'^-bl^.  ad.  Ob* 
servably,  in  a  manner  worthy  of  observa- 
tion. 

Remarker,  r^oiirk'^r*  s«  (98).  Ob- 
server, one  that  remarks. 

Remediable,  rd-m^M^-i-bl.  a*  Ca- 
pable of  remedy. 

Remediate,  r^-m^'d^-^t.  a*  (9!), 
Medicinal,  affording  a  remedy. 

Remediless,  r£m'm^-d^-l£s.  a*  Not 
admitting  remedy,  irreparable,  cureless. 

03*  Spencer  and  Milton  place  the  accent 
upon  the  second  syllable  of  this  word ;  and 
as  Mr.  ^ares  observes,  Dt.  Johnson  has, 
on  the  authority  of  these  autliors,  adopted 
this  accentuation:  "But this,"  says  Mr. 
Nares,  ••  is  irreg^ar ;  for  every  monosyl- 
**  tabic  termination  added  to  a  word  accent- 
"ed  on  tlie  antepenult*  throws  the  accent 
"to  the  fourth  syllable  from  the  end.*' 
With  great  respect  for  Mr.  Nares's  opinion 
ou  this  subject,  I  should  think  a  much  ea- 
sier and  more  general  rule  might  be  laid 
down  for  all  words  of  this  kind,  which  is, 
that  these  words  which  take  the  Saxon 
terminations  after  them,  as  ^,  /e»r,  ncM, 
lettneui  ly,  &c.  preserve  the  accent  of  the 
radical  word;  tli^refore  this  and  the  ibl- 
hiwing  word  ought  to  hwe  the  same  ac- 


cent as  rcfnai^s  from  wdudi  they  ace  ibnar 

ed.    See  Principlea,  No.  489,  SOI. 

REMEDiLE»SNKSS|      r^m'^-d^rl^S-D^S. 

s.    Incurableness. 

Remedy,  .  r^m'm^-di.  s.  A  medi- 
cine by  which  any  illness  is  cured ;  cure  of 
any  uneasiness;  that  which  counteracts 
anyevif;  reparation,  means  of  repux^ 
any  hurt. 

To  Remedy,  rtrn'mi-di,  v.  a.  Toi 
cure,  to  heal{  to  repair  or  move  mischief. 

To  Remember,  r^m^m'bdr.  v.  a* 
To  bear  in  mind  ax)y  thing ;  to  recollect, 
to  keep  in  mind;  to  mention;  to  put  in 
mind,  to  force  to  recollect,  to  remind. 

REMEMBERER)  i^-mioi^r-iir*  s*pne 
who  remembers. 

Remembrance,  r^-]ndin1>r&nse.  & 
Retention  in  memory;  recollection,  revi. 
Val  of  any  idea;  account  preserved;  me- 
morial; a  token  by  which  any  one  is  kept 
in  the  memoty. 

Remembrancer,  rd*in£m^rAn-s(^r. 
s.  One  that  reminds,  one  that  puts  in 
mind;  an  officer  of  the  Exchequer. 

To  Renigrate,  i^m'^-grAtc.  t.  n. 
t5l3).    To  remove  back  again. 

Remigration,  r6m-^-gri^8hAn.  s* 
Removal  back  again. 

To  Remind,  rd-mlDd^  ▼•  a*  To  put 
in  mind,  to  force  to  remember. 

Reminiscence*  rim-iiid-Dh'$£nae*  s. 
(510) .    Ilecollection,  recovery  of  ideas. 

Reminiscbntial,  r^in-ind-Dls*s4n' 
sh&l.  a.     Relating^  to  reminiscence* 

Remiss,  r^-mls'.  a.  Slack;  sloth- 
ful; not  intense. 

Remissiblh,  r£-inis's6-bU  a*  .  (509). 
Admitting  forgiveness. 

Remission,  rd-inlsh'An.  8«  Abate- 
ment, relaxation;  cessation  of  intenseness; 
m  Plqfsick,  Remission  is  when  a  distemper 
abates,  but  does  not  go  quite  oifbefbce  it 
rotums  again;  relea8e;forgivene8s,pardQo. 

Remissly,  r^-nds'i^.  ad.  Caitdeasly, 
negiigentty;  sUckly. 

Remissness,  rft-mts'n^s.  a*  Care- 
lessness, negligence. 

To  Remit,  rd-mit'.  v.  a.  To  relax; 
to  forg^ea  punishment ;  topardon  sfiMilt ; 
to  resign ;  to  refer ;  to  put  again  in  ousto* 
dy;  to  send  money  to  a  distant  places. 

To  Remit,  r6-it)U'.  v.  n*  To  slacken, 
to  grow  less  intense ;  to  abate  by  grovmg 
less  eager ;  in  Physick,  to  gtomr  vf  ivtcr- 
Talsiessvkdent. 
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RfeMfTHKHT,  r6>mlt^m4nt*    s.    The 

act  of  remitting  to  eurtody. 
Remit tAlfcE,  r^-itilt'tftnse.  s.    The 

act  of  paying  money  at  a  distant  place ; 

suni  sent  to  a  distant  place. 

Remitteh,  rt-mlt'tftr,  s.  (9«>  In 
Common  Law.  a  restitution  of  one  that 
hath  two  titles  to  lands  or  tenements^  and 
is  seized  of  them  by  his  latter  title,  unto 
his  title  that  is  mor^  ancient,  in  case 
where  the  latter  is  defective. 

REMNAtffy    r^m'nftnt.    s.    Residue, 

that  which  IS  left. 
Rebikant,  r^m^oint*  a.  Remaining, 

yet  left. 
REMOLTEiJr,  r*-in6l't*n«  part.     (103). 

Melted  again. 
REMONSTRANCE}   ri-tnAn'strftnse.    s* 

Show,  discovery,  not  used  i  strong  repre- 

sentatioi^.  ^ 

To   Remonstrate,      rd-mon'strite. 

V.  n.    To  make  a  strong  representation, 

to  show  i*easons. 

Remosa,  r6m'&-rft.  s.  (503).  A  let 
or  obstacle ;  a  fish  or  kind  of  worm  that 
sticks  to  ships  and  retards  their  passage 
through  the  water. 

Remorse^  r6-mArse'i  or  r^*Tn6rse\ 
Pain  of  guilt;  anguish  of  a  gu^ty  con 
science. 

OCj'  Dr.  Kenrick,  Mr.  Nares,  Mr.  Perry, 
and  several  respectable  speakers,  pro< 
nounce  this  word  in  the  second  manner  { 
but  Mr.  Sheridan,  Mr.  Scott,  W.  John- 
ston, and  Mr.  Smlth«  in  the  first ;  and,  in 
my  opinion,  with  analogy  and  the  best 
usage  on  their  side.  The  fin^  e  does  not 
lengdien  the  o;  but  serves  only  to  keep  the 
9  firom  going  into  the  sound  of  2. 

Remokseful,  r^-m^rs'fM.  a*  Tender, 
compassionate.    Not  used. 

Remorseless,  r^-in6rs'l^«  a*     Un- 

piQring,  cruel,  savage. 
Remote,  r6^m6te^   a«     Distant;  re- 

n^ovedfar'off;  foreign. 
Remotely,  r^-mite'16.  ad.  Af  a  dis- 
tance. 
Remoteness,  r6wm6te'nds.  8.     State 

of  behig  remote. 
Remotion,  r^-mA'^&n.  s.    The  act 

of  i^moviilg,  the  state  of  being  removed 

to  a  distance; 
Removable,  ri-ni66v'i-bl«  a.     Such 

ad  n>ay  be  removed.-^See  Movsable. 
Removal,  r^m^dv^Al.  a.  (86).     The 

act  of  putting  out  of  any  plac« ;  tlie  act  of 


putting  away;  dismission  from  a  post^ 
the  state  of  being  removed. 
To  Remove^  r^-ind6v'.  v.  a*    To  put 
from  its  place;  to  take  or  put  away;  to 
place  at  a  distance. 
To  Remote,    rfe-indiv'.    v#  n.     To 
diange  place;  to  go  from  one  pUce  to 
another. 
Remove,   r&-m66v^    u     Change  of 
place ;  translation  of  one  to  the  place  of 
another;  departure,  act  of  going  aways; 
the  act  of  changing  place ;  a  step  in  the 
scsle  of  gradation ;  act  of  putting  a  horse's 
shoes  upon  diifercnt  feet. 
Removed,  r6-in66v*d'.  part.  a.     Re- 
mote, separate  fsKxoi  others. 
Removedness,     r^m6Av'W-nis.     &• 
(364).    The  state  of  being  remo>'ed,  re- 
moteness. 
Remover,  r^-in66v'&r.  $•  (98).    One 

that  removes. 
To  Remount,  r^-in6i!LDt'.   >>  n.     To 

mount  again. 
Remunerable,    r^-ni{i'n6r-&-bl.     a. 

Rewardable. 
To  Remunerate,  r6-ini'n^r-&te.  v.a^ 

To  reward,  to  requite. 
Remuneration,  r^-m^i-n^r-i'ahAn.  s« 

Reward,  requital. 
Remunerative,  r6*mi'n^r-a.tlv.  a. 

Exercised  in  giving  rewards. 

To  Remurmur,  ri-mftr'm&r.  v.  a.  To 

utter  back  in  murmurs,  to  repeat  in  low 

hoarse  sounds. 

To  Remurmur,  r£<<in(ir'ini&r.  v.n.  To 

murmur  back,  to  echo  a  low  hoarse  sound. 

Renard,  r^n'n&rd.  8.(88).  The  name 

of  a  fox. 
Renascent^  r^-n&s'b^nt.  a.  Produce^ 

again,  rising  again  into  being. 
Renasoibls,   i^-ni&'s^-bl.   a*  (405)* 

Possible  to  be  produced  again. 
To  Renavig ATE,  i^-niv'vd-^Ate.  v.  a; 

To  sail  again. 
Rencounter,  r^n-k6(ln^t6r«  8«  (313). 
Clash,  collision;  personal  opposition;  loose 
or  castftil  enga^ment;   sudden  oombat 
without  premeditation. 
To  Rencounter,  r^n-k6&n'tAr.  v.  n. 
To  clash,  to  meet  an  enemy  unexpectecUyj 
to  fight  hand  to  hand. 
To  Rend,  r5nd.  v.  a*  Pret.  and  pass. 
Rent.  To  tear  with  violence,  to  lacerate. 
Render,  r^nd'&r.  a.  (98).     One  that 

rends,  a  tearer. 
To  Render,  r^n'dikr.  v.  a.     To  iw- 
tunt,  to  pay  badt;  to  restore;  to  invest 
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with  Qualities,  to  make ;  to  translate ;  to 
surrender,  to  give  up;  to  offfer,  to  ^ve  to 
be  used. 

Render,  r^n'ddr.  s.  Surrender.  Ob- 
solete.       '  ^ 

Bekdezvous,  rfn-dA-vd^z'.  8.(315)- 
Assembly,  meeting  appointed;  plafce  ap- 
pointed for  an  assembly. 

To  Rendezvous,  rto-d^-vdiz'^  v.  n 
To  meet  at  a  place  appointed. 

Qj*  This  word  b  in  such  universal  use  aa  to 
be  perfectly  anglicised;  and  those  who 
leave  out  the  s  at  the  end,  in  compliment 
to  the  French  language,  sho^  but  little 

.  taste  .in  their  prommciation  of  English. 
To  this  letter,  in  this  word,  as  well  as  in 
several  other  words,  may  be  applied  the 
judicious  advice  of  Pope; 

«« in  words  as  fashions  the  same  rule  will 
••hold; 

rt  Alike  fantastic,  if  too  new  or  old : 

"Be  not  the  first  by  whom  the  new  are 
'*try*d 

«  Nor  yet  the  last  to  lay  the  old  aside." 

JCssay  OH  CHtieitm* 

Rendition,  rin-dish'ftn.  s-  Surren- 
dering, the  act  of  yielding. 

Renegade,  r^-^'n^gide.  >     ^^     q^ 

Renegado,  ren-D6-ga  do.  J 
that  apostatises  from  the  faith,  an  apos- 
tate; one  who  deserts  to  the  enemy,  a 
revoltcr.— See  Ltjmbaoo. 

To  Renege,  r^-n**g'.  v.  a.  To  dis- 
own. 

To  RENEW,  r^-n^i'f  v.  a.  To  restore 
to  the  former  state;  to  repeat,  to  put 
again  in  act;  to  begin  again;  in  Theolo^ 
gv,  to  make  anew,  to  transform  to  new 
life. 

Renewable,  ri-nii'i-bU  a.  Capable 
of  being  renewed. 

Renewal,  i^-nA'il.  a*  (83).  The  act 
of  renewing}  renovation. 

Renitency.  rA-ri'i^n-t:6.  s.  Th^t  re- 
sistance in  solid  bodies,  when  they  press 
upon,  or  are  Impelled  one  against  another. 

rrj'  This  word  and  the  following  were  m 
Dr.  Johnson's  third  edition,  folio,  accent- 
ed  on  the  second  syllable ;  b»it  in  the  suth 
edition,  quarto,  they  have  the  accent  on 
the  first.  This  latter  accentuation,  it  must 
be  allowed,  is  more  agreeable  to  English 
analogy*  (see  Principles,  No.  503.  bA  but 
there  is  an  analogn^  that  the  Learned  are 
Tcry  fond  of  adopting  wliich  is,  that  when 
a  word  from  the  Latin  contains  the  same 
number  of  syllables  as  tlie  original,  the 
accent  of  the  original  should  then  be  pre- 
served ;  and  aa  the  accent  of  renifoM  U  oil 
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the  second«yttid)le,the«ordfciiiftiif  fl«i|;i]t 
to  have  the  accent  on  the  seeoad  likewise. 
For  my.  own  part,  I  approve  of  our  <wm 
analogy,  both  in  accent  and  quantity ;  but 
it  is  the  business  of  a  Prosodist  to  give 
the  usage  as  well  as  analogy:  and  were 
this  word  and  its  formative  rautencj  to  be 
brought  into  common  use,  I  have  no  doubt 
but  that  the  Latin  anak>g>%  that  of  accent- 
ing tfiis  word  on  the  second  syUabIe,wouki 
generally  prevail.  This  may  fairly  be  pre- 
sumed from  the  suflfi^ages  we  have  for  it ; 
namely;  Mr.  Sheridan,  Dr.  Kenrick,  Dr. 
Ash,  Buchanan,  and  Ent'ick,  who  are  op- 
posed by  no  Dictionary  I  have  consulted, 
but  by  Scott's  Bwley. 
Henitrkt,     ri-nl'tfent.    a.      Acting 

against  any  impulse  by  elastick power. 
Rennet,  rttt'nlt.-  s— Sec  Rtjmbet. 
Tlie  ingredient  with  which  milk  is  coagu- 
lated in  order  to  make  cheese «  a  kind  of 
apple » 
To  Renovate,  r&i'ii6-v4te*  v.  a»   To 

renew,  to  restdre  to  the  first  state. 
Renovation^  rtt^-iA-vii'shAn.  s*    Re- 
newal, the  act  of  renewing. 
To  Renounce,  rft-i^Adnse'.  v.  a-  (3 1 3). 

To  disown,  to  abnegate. 
Renouncement^,  r^n66nsc'iDint*  s. 

Act  cf  renouncini^  renunciation. 
Renown,  rt-nd^n^  s.  (322).    Fame, 

celebrity,  praise  widely  spread. 
To  Renown,  rA-nWln'.  ▼•  a.  To  make 

famous. 
Renowned.  r6^6Wd'.  part.  a.  (55^). 

Famous,  celebrated,  eminent. 
Rent,  rint.  s.    A  break,  a  laceration. 
To  Rent,  i-^nt.  v.  a.     To  tear,  to  Lv 

cerate. 
Rent  i-^nt*  s.    Revenue,  annual  pay- 
ment; money  paid  for  any  th'mg  held  of 
another. 
To  Rent,   r^nt.   v.  a.     To  lioW  by 

paying  rent ;  to  set  to  a  tenant. 
Rentable,  r^nt'i-bl.  a.  (405).    That 

may  be  rented. 
Rental,  r*nt'Al.  s.     Schedule  or  ac- 
count of  rents. 
Renter,  rdnt'ikr.  s.  (98).     He  that 

holds  by  paying  rent. 
Renunciation,  r^-niri-sbWL'sh^n-  s. 
The  actofrenouncing.—See  Prokvsci- 

ATIOI*. 

To  Reordain,  ri-Ar-dAne'.  v.  a.  To 
ordain  again,  on  supposition  of  awne  de- 
fect in  th/t  commission  of  miniatry.. 
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HsORDtNA'TION,    V^^M^Oi^'^lUbl*    8. 

RepetitMm  of  ordination. 
To  RfiPAciFT,  ri-pfts'id-fl.  V.  a.    To 

pacify  again.' 
Rkpaid,  rt-^pfiWe'.    Part,  of  Repay. 
ToRepaik,  r6.pAre'.  v.  a.  (902).  To 

rcttore  afler  injury  or  dilapidation;  to 

amend  any  injury  by  an  equivalent ;  to  fill 
.  u^  aiiew,  by  something  put  in  the  place  of 

T^bat  is  lost. 
Repair^    v^-^ref.    a.     Reparation, 

supply  of  loss^  restoration  after  ^lapida- 

tion. 
To  Repaisv  ri-pAre'.  v.  n«     To  go, 

to  betake  bimsetfl  ■ 
Repair,  r£-p^'.  s.     Resort,  abode, 

act  of  betaking  himself  any  whitber. 
Repair  RR,      r^-p4re'i\r.      s«      (98). 

Amender,  restorer. 
REPARABts,   rdp'pAp4t-bU   a.   (531). 

Capable  of  being  amended,  retrteT«d — 

See  IttnBPAEABLB. 

Reparablt^  r6p'p&r4l«b1^.  ad.     In  a 

manner  capable  of  remedy  by  restoration, 

amehdv&ent  or  supply. 
Reparation,  r4p-pA-r4'shiin.  s.  The 

act  of  repairing;  supply  of  what  is  wasted; 

recompense  for  any  injury,  amends. 
R^ABATitE,  r^-pftr'rlitk.  a«  (512). 

Whatever  makes  aai^ds. 
Repartee,   i^p^pir^t^^   s.      Smart 

reply. 
To  Repass,  r^-paa^  ▼•  a.     To  pass 

again,  to  pass  back. 
To  Repass,  r6-p4s'.  v-  n.  To  go  back 

in  a  road. 
Repast,  ri-pist^  s.     A  meal,  act  of 

taking  food;  food,  victuals. 
To. Repast,  r^-j^st'.  v.  a.     To  feed, 

to  feast. 
Repasture,  rfi-pAs'tshftre.  s.  (463). 

Entertainment. 
To  Repay^  rd-pA'#  v.  a.    To  pay  back 

in  return,  in  requital,  or  in  revenge ;  to 

recompense ;  to  requit  either  good  or  ill. 

Repayment,  rd-pd^'m^nt.  s.    The  act 

of  repaying;  the  thing  repaid. 
To  Repeal,    r6-p^le'.   v.   a.    (227). 

To  recall;  to  abrogate,  to  revoke. 
Repeal,  ri-p^le'.    s.      Recall  from 

exiles  revocation,  abrogation^ 
To   Repeat,  r^-p^te'.   v.   a.   (227). 

To  use  again,  to  do  again ;  to  speak  again ; 

to  try  again ;  to  recite,  to  rehearse. 
RRPEATEDLY^rt-p^'tfid-IA.  ^d.     Over 

andovei',  more  t|ian  once. 
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RgpEATER,  r^-p^'tdr.  s.  (08).  One 
thilt  repeats;  one  that  recites;  a  watch 
that  strikes  the  hours  at  wlU  by  compres- 
sion of  a  spring. 

To  Repel,  i^-p^r.  v.  a.  To  drive 
back  any  thing ;  to  drive  back  an  assailant. 

To  Repel,  r£-p^K;  v*  n.  To  act 
with  force  cofitrary  to  Ibroe  impressed  i  ia 
Physick,  to  repel  in  medicine,  is  topreveift 
such  an  affiux  of  a  ftuid  to  any  particular 
part,  as  would  raise  it  into  a  tumour. 

Repellent,  r^-pdl'l4nl.  s.  An  ap- 
plication that  has  a  repelling  power.' 

Repeller,  i-^-p^l'Wr.  s.  (9JJ).  One 
that  repels. 

To  Repent,  rfi-p^nt'.  v.  n.  To  think 
on  any  thing  past  with  sorrow ;  to  express 
somw  for  something  past;  to  have  suck 
sorrow  f^r  sin  as  produces  amendment  of 
Kfc. 

To  Repent,  rfe-pfint',  v.  a.  To  re- 
member with  sorrow ;  to  remember  with 
pious  sorrow ;  it  is  tised  with  the  recipro- 
cal prenoon. 

Repentance,  r^-p^nl^Anse.s.  Sorrow 
for  any  thing  past ;  sorrow  for  sin,  such  as 
produces  newness  of  life,  penitence. 

Repentant,  rA-pdni'4nt.  a.  Sor- 
rowful for  the  past;  sorrowful  for  sin; 
expressiiig  sorrow  for  sin. 

To  Repeople,  r*-p66'pK.  v.  a.  To 
stock  with  people  anew; 

To  Repercuss,  r6*p^r^k69^  v.  a.  To 
beat  back,  to  drive  back. 

Repercussion,  rd-p6r-k&sh'i!kQ.  s. 
The  act  of  driving  back,  rebound. 

Repercussive,  r4-p6r-kfts'siv.  a. 
Having  the  power  of  driving  back,  or 
causing   a  rebound;   repellent;   driven 

•   back,  rebounding. 

Re'pertitious,  r6p-p^r-tl8h'As«  a. 
Found,  gained  by  finding. 

Repertory,  rdp'pdr-tAr-^.  s.  (512). 
A  treasury,  a  magazine. 

Repetition,  r4p-^-tlsh'fln.  s.  (531). 
Iteration  of  tlie  same  thing;  recital  of  t^he 
same  words  over  again ;  the  act  of  recit- 
ing or  rehearsing;  recital  from  memory, 
as  distinct  from  reading. 

To  Repine,  r^-jrtnc'.  v.  n.  To  fret, 
to  vex  one's  self,  to  be  <£scontented.' 

Repiner,  rfe-plne'Ar.  s.  (98).  One 
that  frets  or  murmurs. 

To  Replace,  r^-pldse'.  v.  a.    To  put 

r'n  in  the  former  place ;  to  put  in  a  new 
e. 
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To  Rbplait,    rt-plAtc'.    V.  a.      To 

fold  one  part  oftcfn  oyer  tnotber. 
To   Replant,   r^plint".  v.  &•      To 

plant  anew. 
Rkplantatiok,    r^-plin-t&'sh^n*     s* 

The  act  of  plantings  again. 
To  Replenish,  r^-pl^'/nisb*  v.  a«  To 

stock,  to  fill  i  to  oonBummate,  to  compkte. 
To   Replekisu,  r^-pldn'nlsfa*    v.  n. 

To  be  stocked. 
Replete,   rt-pl^c'.   a.     Full,  com- 
pletely fUled. 
Repletiok,  r^-pli'shAn«  s.  The  state 

of  betn^  over  full. 
Replkviable,  r&rp]£v'Y6-d-bl.a*  What 

may  be  replevkied 


To  Replevin,  ri-pldv'vlii.  > 

To  Replevt,  rd.pWv'v*.      5     ^*  ^' 

To  take  back  or  set  at  liberty  any  thiag 

seized,  upon  security  given. 
Replication^  r^p-pl^-kA.'shi!in.  (531). 

8.  Rebound,  repercussion;  reply, answer. 
Tx>  Reply,  rA-pli'.  v.n.    To  answer, 

nake  s  retom  to  an  onftwer. 
Replt,  r^^pli^  a*  Ao&wer,  return  to 

'an  answer. 
Replter,  r6-pli'Ar.  s.  (98).   He  that 

makes  a  return  to  an  answer. 

To  Rkpolish,  rfi-p6l'lish.  v.  a.     To 

polish  agai^ 
To  Report,  ri-p6rt'«  v.-a.   To  noise 

by  popalar  rumour;  to  give  repute;  to 

give  an  account  of. 
Report,  ri-p6rt'.  s.   Rumour,  popu- 
lar fame;  repute,  publick  character;  ac- 

cbunt  given  by  lawyers  of  cases ;  sound, 

repercussion. 
Reporter,  r^-p&rt'iir.  s*  (98.     Rc- 

later,  one  that  gives  an  account. 
Reportikgly,  ri-p&rt'lng-l^.  ad.    By 

common  fame. 
Reposal,  r^p6'ziU  s.  (8S).  The  act 

of  reposing. 
To  Repose,  r6-p6ze'«  v.  a*     To  lay 

to  rest ;  to  place  as  in  confideoce  or  trust. 

To  Repose,  r£*p6za'*  v.  n.    To  sle^p^ 
to  be  at  rest,  to  rest  in  confidence. 

Repose,  r6-p6ze'.  5-      Sleep,  rest, 

quiet;  cause  of  rest. 
Reposedness,   r<^-])6-zM-nds.  (365)* 

State  of  being  at  rest. 
To  Rrpositk,  r6-p&zVit.  v.  a.     To 

lay  up,  to  lodge  as  in  a  place  of  safety. 
Reposition,  rA-pA-dsh'in.  s.     The 

act  of  replacing. 
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R£iiosit6rt,  rt*p6a'^^Ar^  s.       A 

place  whero  u^  thing  is  safi^  kid  op. 
To  Repossess,  rft-p&a-xda'*  y.  a«    To 

possess  again. 
To  Reprehknh,'  r§p.prft-hfnd^  t.  a. 

To  reprove,  to  chide;  to  blame,  to  censure 
REPREHENDERf,    r^p-pr^h^pd'ftr*    s. 

Blamer,  censurer. 
Reprehensible,  rip-prft-h^n^s^-hU  a. 

Blameable^  censurable. 

R£PREREKSIBLENB«Sr  r§p-pr^h^n^S^ 

bl^n^a.  s.    Blameabieness. 

Reprehensiblt,  T^p-pr^h^n'fiifi-bld* 
ad.    Blame  ably. 

REPREBEtfsioif,  r^p-pr^-h^n'shto*  a« 
Reproof,  opcnbltfme*. 

Reprehensive,  rdp-pr^-h^n'siTt  a* 
Given  inieprsof. 

To  Represent,  r^p-pr^z^nl'.  t,  a. 
To  exhibit,  as  If  the  thing  exhibited  were 
present;  to  describe  to  show  in  any  par- 
ticular character ;  to  ftll  the  place  of  ano- 
tiler  by  s  vtcarMus  character  I  to  eiliibit^ 
to  show. 

Representation,  r^p-pr^^Ao-ii'- 
shikn;  s*  Image,  likeneasr  act  o( 
supporting  a  vicarious  character;  respect- 
fuld^hfftttiM. 

Representative,  r^p-pr6-zdnt'l«tlv. 
■    s.  (513>  ExhibUiifga  multitude ;  bearmg 
the  charaeter  or  power  of  aaotber. 

Representative,  rip-prt-z6nt'i-tiv. 
s.  OoeexhibitingihelileeniessofanoOieri 
one  exercising  the  vicarious  pow^  giv<^n 
by  another;  that  bj  which  any  thtBg  ia 
shown. 

Representee,  Fip-pr4-Z)4nt'6r«  a. 
One  who  shows  or  exhibits  s  one  who 
bears  a  vicarious  character. 

Representment,  r^p.pr&-z£tit'ro^nt. 
8.  Image  or  idea  proposed,  as  exhibitin|^ 
the  likeness  of  something. 

To  Repress,  r^pr6&'«  y«  a«  To  crush, 
to  put  down,  to  subdue. 

RepressioNi  r^r^sh'An.  s*  Act  of 
repressing. 

Repressive,  r*-prfis'slv.  a*  (158). 
Havingpower  to  repress,  acting  to  rcpresf. 

To  Reprieve,  r^-prWv'.  v.  a.  (2r5> 
To  respite  after  sentence  of  death,  to  give 
a  respite. 

Reprieve,  r£-pr^iv'.  s.  (275).  Res- 
pite after  sentence  of  death ;  respite. 

To  REPniMANn,  rip-pr^-inind'.  v.  a. 
(79).    To  chide,  to  reprove. 

Reprimand,  rfip-pr^-mind'.  s.  ,  Re- 
proof, reprehension. 
t 
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To  Re;psint»  nfe-prlnt%  v.  a.  To  rc^ 
new  the  impreMion  of  aoy  thing;  to  print 
a  new  edition. 

RfPRisAL,  r^-prl'z&l.  s.  (88).  Some- 
thing sf  ised  by  w^jroliet«Hatioii  for  rob- 
bery  or  injury. 

R£PR^s£y  i^prlzK^  s«  The  act  of 
taking  something  in  retaliation  of  ii^ury. 

To.R&PROAGii, .  rt'pricah'.  v.  a.  To 
censure  in  opprobrious  termsois  a  erime ; 
to  ebaiige  i^ith  a  £iolt  in  seyere  hinguage ; 
to  upbraid  in  general. 

Reproach,  r^-pr&tsh^  a.  (295).  Cen- 
8ure»  in&my,  shame. 

REPK0ACHABLB9  rd-pr&tsh'i-bl.  a. 
Worthy  of  reproach. 

Reproachful,  r^pr6t8h'£ii!il.  a*  Scur- 
rilous, opprobrious  s  shameful,  in&mous, 
viJc. 

Rbproachvullt,  'C^pt*6tsh'ftil-&  ad. 
Opprobriously,  i^nominiously,  scurrilous- 
ly;  shamefully,  infamously. 

Rkphobate,  r^/pr6-bAte*  a*  Lost  to 
virtue,  lost  to  grace,  abandoned. 

Reprobate,  r<lp'prA49dte.  s.  A  man 
'  lost  tovtctue,  a  wretch  abandoned  to  wick- 
edness. 

To  R£PR0BAT£»  r£p'pr&-bi(e.  v.  a 
To  disallow,  to  reject:  to  abandon  to 
wkkedness  said  etirM  deBtruption;  to 
abandon  tQ.  his  senteoce,  without  hope  or 
pardon. 

Reprobatevess,  r^p^prfr-UUc-nds*  a. 
The  state  of  being  reprobate. 

Reprobation,  rftp-pr^^bi'ShAn*  s. 
The  act  of  abandoning,  or  state  of  %eing 
abandoned  to  eternal  destruction;  aeon- 

•  deiRDBtory  sentc^nce. 

To  Reproduce,  ^^pr6•d&se^  ▼•  a* 
(  S3fi)-  To  produce  again,  to  produce  anew. 

Beprqouctioh,  r4-pr^*ddk'Bhdiu  8« 
The  act  of  producing  anew. 

Reproof,  rd-prd6f  •  s.  Blame  to  the 
face,  reprehension. 

Reprovablb,  p^pr6dv^&-bK  a*  Blame- 
able,  worthy  of  reprehension.  SeeMovE- 
abxx. 

To  Reprove,  p^-prAAv'.  v.  a*  To 
blame,  to  censure  t  to  charge  to  the  face 
with  a  fault}  to  chide. 

Reprover,  r^pr6dv%*  s.  A  repre< 
hender«  one  that  reproves. 

To  RE^RtJNE,'  ri^pr66n^  v.  a*  (339), 
To  prune  a  second  time. 

Reptile,  r^p'til.  a«  (liO}^  Creeping 
up^  many  feet. 
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Reptile,  rdp'tll.  s,   Aq  animal  thtf 

creeps  upon  many  feet. 
REPuaLicAH,  i^-pi&b^ld4(An.  a*  Plac<  ' 

ing  the  govenuBent  in  the  peopW. 
bispuBLicAN,  r^piib^l^-k&n.  %.    One 

who  thinks  a  commonwealth  without  mo- 
narchy the  best  government. 
Republicanism,     r^-p^b^i^kdn-lasnu 

s.   Attachment  to  a  republican  gorenip 

ment.— JUdM*. 
Republics,  r^-pdb'Ilk*  •«   Common* 

wealthy  state  in  which  the  power  is  lodged 

in  more  than  one. 
Repudiable,  r^-p&M^-ILbl,  or  f£-p&' 

W-ft-bl.  a,  (293)  (294)  (376;.  Fit  to 

be  rejected  or  divorced. 
To  Repudiate,  i6-p^M^-&te,  or  rd^ 

pti'jA-itc.  V.  a.     To  divorce,  to  put 

away. 
Rkpudiatiow,    re-p{|'d£-&'$hiin«      a. 

Divorce,  rejection. 
Repugnance,  r^-^pi&^^'n&nse.  )       . 
Repugnancy,  i^«pdg^i&a-8^.5  ^    ^ 

consistency,  contTarie^ ;  reluctance,  un« 

willingness,  strogj^e  of  opposite  passions. 
Repugnant,   r^-p&^^'n&nt.  a.     Diso- 
bedient; reluctant;  coni^raiy,  oppcy»ite. 

Repugnantly,    r6-pA^'nftnt-16.     ad. 

Contradictoryiy,  reluctantly. 
ToRepullulate,  ri-ptUlb-Ute.  v.n* 

To  bud  again. 
Repulse,  r^-pAlse'.   s«   (177).    The 

condition  of  being  driven  off  or  put  aside 

from  any  attempt. 
To   Repulse,    r^-pdlse^  v.  a.     To 

beat  back,  to  drive  off. 
Repulsion,  r^-pdrshAn.  s.(l77).  The 

act  or  power  of  driving  off  from  itself. 

Repulsive,    r^pdl'siv.   a.     Driving 

off,haviAg^ie  power  tobeatbaek  or  drive; 

off. 
To  Repurchase,  r^-p^tsh&s«  v.  a* 

To  buy  again. 
Reputable,  rip'pft-ti-bl-  a.  Honour- 

able,  not  infamouB'-^See  Academy. 
Reputably,  i^p'pd-tirbld.  ad.  With-* 

out  discredit. 
Reputation,  rdp-A-t^'ahAn.  8*    Cre* 

dit,  honour,  character  of  good. 
To  Repute,  rA-pAie'.  v.  a.    To  hold, 

to  account,  to  think. 
Repute,  r6-p&te\  s*   Characteri  re* 

putation;  established  opinion. 
Rebutelessj   r^-pjlte1i^.  a*    Disre^ 

jputable,  cUsgraceihi. 
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treaty,  repute,  credit, 


s.  Petition,  cn- 


To  REC^BSfl*,  r^-kwist'-  v*  a.  To 
act,  to  w^cit,  to  entreat. 

Rec^kster,  r*-kwdst'4r.  s.  (98).  Pe- 
titioner,  solicitor. 

To  REquicKEN,  rA-kwIk'k'n.  v.  a«  To 
reanixK^ate. 

Requiem,  r^'kwWm.  s.  A  hymn 
in  which  they  implore  fi>r  the  dead  re- 
quiem or  rest;  rest,  quiet,  peace,     , 

Requirable,  r^-kwi'ri-bU  a.  Fit  to 
be  required. 

To  Re<^ire,  i-A-kwIrc'.  v.  a.  To  de- 
mand, to  ask  a  thing  as  of  right ;  to  make 
necessary,  to  need. 

REQpisiTE,  r^k'wi-zlt.  a.  Necessa- 
ry, required  by  the  nature  of  things. 

REctuisiTE,  rIk'wA-zit.  a.  (154).  Any 
thing  necessary. 

Rec^isitely,  r^k'w^-zlt-W.  ad.-  Ne- 
cessarily, in  a  requisite  manner. 

REqtitsitENEss,  rAk'w^-zit-nfis.  s. 
Necessity,  the  state  of  being  requisite. 

Rec^isition,  r^k-kw^-zlah'fln.  s.  A 
requiring  or  demanding  of  something. 

Requital,  r*-kwM!.  s.  (88).  Re- 
turn for  any  good  or  bad  office,  retalia- 
tion; reward,  recompense. 

To  Requite,  x*i-kwlte',  v.  a.  To  re 
taliate  good  or  ill,  to  recompense. 

Rereward,  r^re'wilrd.  s.  The  rear 
or  last  troop. 

To  Res  AIL,  r^-s^le'.  v.  a.  To  sail 
back. 

Resale,  r6's;ile.  s.  Sale  at  second 
hand. 

To  Resalute,  r^-sl-lite'.  v.  a.  To 
salute  or  greet  "Knew. 

To  Rescind,  r*-slnd'.  v.  a.  To  cut 
off,  to  abrogate  a  law. 

Rescisson,  r6-slzh'An'.  s.  The  act 
of  cutting  off,  abrogation .-^See  Abscis- 
sion. 

Rescissory,  r^-siz'zAr-r^.  a.  (512) 
Having  the  power  to  cut  off 

To  Rescribe,  r^-skribe'.  v.  a.  To 
write  back;  to  write  over  again. 

Rescript,  r^'skrlpt.  s.  Edict  of  an 
emperor. 

To  Rescue,  r^s'kft.  v.  a.  To  set 
free  from  any  violence,  confinement,  or 
danger. 

Rescue,  r^s'k^.  s.  Deliverance  from 
vioience,  danger,  or  coniii^ment. 


Inquiiy^ 
To 


Rescuer,  r^s'ki^.  s.  (98).  One 
that  rescues. 

Research,   r^-s^rtsh'*  s. 
search. 

To  Research,  r^-s&rtsh^  t. 

,  examine,  to  inquire. 

To  Heseat,  r^-s^te'.  v.  a.  To  seat 
again. 

Reseizer,  r6-9&'z6r.  a.  (98).  One 
that  seizes  again. 

Reseizure,  r^-s^zh&re.  s.  (452). 
Repeated  seizure,  seizure  a  second  time. 

Reseublamce,  r^-z&tnl>lliise.  s. 
Likeness,  similitude,  representation. 

To  Resemble,  r^-z^m'bl.  v.a.  (445)* 
To  compare,  to  represent  as  like  aonie- 
thing  else ;  to  be  like,  to  have  likeness  to. 

To  Resevd,  i-6-sipd'.  V.  a.  To  send 
back,  to  send  again. 

To  Resent,  rA-^E&it'.  v.  a.  (445). 
To  take  well  or  ill;  to  take  ill,  to ciwridcr 
as  an  injury  or  affront. 

Ressnter,  r^ztet'Ar.  s*  (98).  One 
who  feels  injuries  deeply. 

Resentful,  r^z^nt'f^U  a^r  Easily- 
provoked  to  anger,  and  long  reyumng>  it. 

Resentinglt,  r*-2iftnt'ing-l^  ad^ 
With4eep  sense,  ivith  strong  perceptkn, 
with  anger. 

Resentment, »fe-a^t'm^m.s.  Strong 
perception  o€  good  pt  ill;  deep  sense  of 
ii\juiy. 

Reservation,  r^z-^r-vi'shiin*  ».  Re- 
serve, concealment  of  something  in  the 
mind;  something  kept  back,  something 
nofr  given  up ;  custody,  state  of  being 
treasured  tq>. 

Reservatort,  r*-a6r'vt-t4r-^(5l2). 
s.  Place  in  which  anythhig  is  reserved 
or  kept. 

To  Reserve,  rt-zirv'.  v.  a.  To 
keep  in  store,  to  save  to  some  other  pur- 
pose; to  retain,  to  lay  up  to  a  future  time. 

Reserve,  i-^-z^rv'.  s.  Something 
kept  for  exigence ;  something  ccmoealcd 
in  the  mind;  exception;  modeaty,  <:•«• 
tjon  in  personal  behaviour. 

Reserved,  r6-s^rv'd'.  a.  (359).  Mo- 
dest,  not  loosely  free  ;  sullen,  not  fipcn, 
not  frank. 

Res£Rvei>lt,  r^z4rv'd'l6.  ad.  (364). 
With  reserve;  coWly. 

Reservednkss,  i'*-z4rvM'n4s.  9k 
Closeness,  want  of  openness. 

Reskrver,  rft-«4r'viir.  s.  One  that 
resen*t9. 
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ILSSERVOIR,   r^z-^r«vw6i''-  s.'  Place 

where  any  thing  U  kept  in  store. 
To  Reset iLE,   r^-u^i'tl,   v.  a.     To 

settle  again. 
R  hs  K  r  r  L  E  M  EN  Tf     ri-sil'tl-mint.     s. 

The  act  of  settling  again;  the  sUte  of 

settling  again. 
To  RE<ii»E.  rS-zIde'.  v.  n.  (447).    To 
'    live,  to  dwell,  to  be  present;  to  subside. 
Residence,    i^^z'^-d^nsc.    s.    (445). 

Act  of  dwelling  in  a  place ;  place  of  a- 

bode,  dwelling ;  that  which  settles  at  the 

bottom  of  liquors. 
Residei^t,      r^z'^-dSnt.      a.     (445\ 

Dwelling  or  having  abode  in  any  place. 
Resident,  r^z'6-d^nt.  s.     \n  ajrent, 

-minister,  or  officer  residing  in  any  distmit 

place  with  the  dignity  of  an  ambassador. 

Residentiary,  r^z^^-d^n'shSr-^.  a. 
Holding  residence. 

RKSiouAt,  rd-zid'jti.al.  (445).      7  ^ 

Residuary,  r^-zld'jA-dr-ife.  J 

Relating  to  the  residue;  relating  to  the 
part  remaining. 

Residue^  rd^zA*d6.  s.  (445).  The 
remaining  part,  that  which  is  left. 

To  Resign,  r*-zlne'.  v.  a.  (445)  (447.) 
To  give  up  a  claim  or  possession;  to 
yield  up ;  to  submit,  particularly  to  submit 
to  Providence ;  to  submit  without  resist- 
ance ormuramr. 

Resignation,  rftz-zl^-ni'shdn.  s.  The 
auA  of  resigning  or  giving  up  a  claim  or 
possession;  submission,  unresisting  ac- 
quiescence ;  submission  without  murmur 
to  the  will  of  God. 

Re  SIGNER,  r6-zi'nAr.  s*  (98.)  One 
that  resigns. 

Re^ionhknt,  r^-zine'nitet.  &•  Act  of 
resigning. . 

Resilience,  r^^zWi-^nse,   > 

Resiliency,  r^-zil'^-^n-s^.  J 
act  of  starting  ot  leaping  ba<^. 

Resilient,  r^-zU-^-^nt.  a«  (445.) 
Starting  or  s[5ringing  back. 

Resilitxon  r^z-^-llsh'An.  s.  The  act 
of  springing  back. 

RE9IN,  rlz^n.  8.  (445).   The  iat  sul 
phurous  part  of  some  vegetable,  which  is 
natural  or  procured  by  art,  and  will  incor- 
porate with  oil  or  spirits,  not  an  aqueous 
menstruum. 

RESINOUS)  r£zln«As.  s.  Contaiaing 
resin,  consisting  of  resitf. 

Resinousness,  rizln-iis-n^s,  s.  The 
quality  of  being  resinous. 

5 


s.  The 


bftll;— -All;— pA&ndi— ^Aiiii  this. 

Resipiscknck,      r^H-^-piafs^nce*     u 
(510).  Wisdom  after  the  fact,  repentance. 

To  Resist,  r^-zlst'.  v.  a.  (445)  (447.) 

To  oppose,  to  act  against:  not  to  give 

way. 
Resistance,  r6^zlst^&nse.  a.   The  act 

of  resisting,  opposition;   the  quality  of 

not  yielding  to  force  or  external  impreft* 

sion. 
Ri-.sisTiBiLiTY,    ri-zUt-^-bll'^-l^.    s* 

Quality  of  resisting. 
Resistible,    r£-zlst'6-bU    a«    (405.) 

That  may  be  resisted. 
Resistless,  r^-zls^i&s.  a.     Irresi&ti- 

ble,  that  cannot  be  opposed. 

Resolvable,    r6*z6l\&-b].   a.   (445.)  * 
That  may  be  analysed  or  separated ;  ca^ 
pable  of  solution,  or  of  being  made  less 
obscure. 

(Resoluble.  r6z'6-l^^l.  a.  That 
may  be  melted  or  dissolved. 

X^  I  have  placed  the  accent  on  the  first 
syllable  ot  this  word,  for  the  same  reason 

.  which  induced  me  to  place  it  on  the  first 
of  Distoluble, 

I  hav^  differed  from  some  of  our  orthbepista 
in  this  accentuation,  and  the  uncertainty 
that  reigns  among  them  will  be  a  suHn 
cient  apology  for  having  recourse  to  ana- 
logy, which  is  clearly  shown  by  the  ac- 
cent which  all  of  them  place  upon  the  se- 
cond syllable  of  Indi/solttble. 

Di/wlubUt  Sheridan,  Ash,  Buchanan,  W. 
Johnston,  Perry,  Entick,  Dr. 
Johnson*s  quarto. 

Disaol'uBiCi  Kenrick,  Barcky,  Fennhig,  Bai- 
ley, Johnson's  folio. 

Ret^olubU^  Ash,  Barclay,  Penning,  Entick;^ 
Johnson's  quarto. 

JRciolfabU^  Sheridan,  Scott,  Kenrick,  John- 
son's fblio. . 

To  Resolve,  r6-z6lv'.  v.  a.  To  in- 
form ;  to  solve,  to  clear ;  to  settle  in  an 
opinion ;  to  fix  in  determination ;  to  iilelt^ 
to  dissolve;  to  analyse. 

To  Resolve^  r6-z61v'.  v.  n.  To  de« 
termme,  to  decree  within  one's  self;  to 
melt,  to  be  dissolv^. 

Resolve,  r6-z6l/.  s.  Resolution,  fix-, 
ed  determination. 

Resolvedly,  r^-zdlv'^d-l^.  (365.) 
With  firmness  and  QOnstancy .    , 

Resolvedness,  r^-z6lv'^.ni8.  s.  Re- 
solution, constancy,  firmness. 

Resolvent,  r6-z6l'v^m.  a.  That 
wluch  has  the  power  of  caumng  colutioQ. 
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Resolver,  ri-26lv'(ir.  s.  (98.)     One 
that  forms  a  firm  resolution ;  one  that  dis- 
tolvesy  one  that  separates  parts. 
Resolute,  r62'6-liiic.  a.  Determined, 

constanty  firm. 
Res  i.uThLY,  riz'i-liteJA.  ad.     De- 

terminately,  steadily. 
Resoluteness.  r^^t'b-Wte-nes.  s.  De- 
terminatttncss,  state  of  being  fixed  in  re- 
solution. 
Resolution,  r4z-6.lu'shan.  s.      Aci 
of  clearing  difficulties;  analysis,  act  of  se 
parating  any  thing  into  constituent  parts 
dissolution;  fixed  determination,  settled 
thought;  firmness,  steadiness  in  good  or 
bad;  determination  of  a  cause  in  courts 
of  justice. 
Resolltive,    r^-zol'il-tlv.    su   (512.) 

Having  the  power  to  dissolve. 
Resonance,  r^A'zd-n&ase.  s.    Sound, 

resound. 
Resonant,    r^z'zo-nant.    a.    (503). 

Sound,  resounding. 
To  Resoiit,  r^-z6rt^.  v.  n.     To  have 
recourse  to;  to  irequent;  to  repair  to;  to  ] 
iallback;  a  term  in  law. 
rj»  Some  speakers  pronounce  this  word  so 
as  to  rhyme  with  tport;  but  as  this  is  not 
the  most  usual  pronunciation,  so  it  is  not 
the  most  agreeable  to  analogy.    That  it 
U  not  the  most  usual,  appears  firom  the 
testimony  of  Sheridan,  Keflrick,  Scott, 
Smith,  W.  Johnston,  and  Perry,  whopro- 
.    nounce  it  as  I  have  done. 
Resort,  r*-z6rt'.'  s.     Frequency,  as- 
■embly;   concourse;   movement,   active 
power,  spring. 
To  Resoi;nd,  r^-z6and'.  v.  a.       1  o 
echo,  to  cclebmte  by  sound;  to  tell  s«  as 
.    to  be  heard  fiur ;  to  return  sounds. 
To  Kesound,  r^'s6^d.  v.  n.     lo  be 
echoed  back.  .     ^v 

To  Resound,  r&'s6&nd.  v.  a.  (446). 

To  sound  agahi. 
Resource,  ri-s&rsc'.  s.  (318).   Some 
new  or  unexpected  means  that  otter,  re- 
sort, expedient. — Sec  So  urge. 
fo  Resow,  i^-sA'.     To  sow  anew. 
To  Respeak,  I'i-sp^kc'.  v.  n.   To  an- 
swer. 
^o  KESFECT,  rA-sp4kt'.  V.  a»   To  ru- 
gtrd,  to  have  regard  to ;  to  consider  with 
a  low  degree  of  reverence  j  to  have  rela- 
^on  to ;  to  look  toward. 
Respect,  rA-sp6kt'.  s.     Regard,  at- 
tention;  reverence,  honour^  awful  kin<l. 
Bessi  goodwiUi  pafltial regard;  reverend* 


character;   manner  of  treating  others i 
consideration,  motive;  relation,  regard. 
R>:sPfc.cTABLK,  r^-sp6fe'i4-bl.  a.     De- 
serving of  respect  or  regard. 
^  This  word,  like  several  others  of  the 
same  form,  is  frequently  distorted  by  an 
accent  on  the  first  syllable.    When  there 
are  no  uncom)iinable  consonants  in  the  Lit- 
ter syllable,  this  accentuation  is  not  im- 
proper, as  detpicable,  disfiui(Me,  preferaklt^ 
&c. ;  but  when  coiisonaiits  of  so  difierei^ 
an  organ  as  ct  and  pt  occur  in  the  penul- 
timate and  antepenultimate  s}llables  of 
woi-ds  without  llie  accent,  the  difficulty 
of  pronouncing  them  is  a  sufficient  reason 
for  placing  the  accent  on  them  in  order  to 
assist  the  pronunciation ;  and  accordingly 
we  find  almost  every  word  of  this  form  has 
tlie  accent  upon  these  letters,  as  deUctible, 
deitfuctibUy  fierceptibtey  nuceJkiS/e,  ditcerp- 
tible,  &c. ;  besides  as  it  contributes  greully 
to  place  the  accent  on  the  most  significam 
part  of  the  word,  wlien  other  reasons  do 
not  forbid,  this  ought  to  determine  us  t« 
lay  the  stress  upon  the  second  a>  liable  of 
the  word  in  question.    This  is  the  acccn- 
tuation  of  Mr.  Scott,  Mr.  Buchanan,  W. 
Johnston,  Bailey,  and  Entick;  and  if  Dr. 
Johnson,   Mr.  Sheridan,   Dr.  Ash,   Dr. 
Kenrick,   Barclay,  Fenning,  and   Pernr, 
had  inserted  the  word  in  their  Dictiona- 
ries, they  would,  in  all  probability,  have 
accented'  the  word  in  the  same  manner. 
Since  the  first  edition  of  this  Dictionarv, 
1  see  this  is  the  case  with  the  quarto  edi- 
tion of  Dr.  Johnson.—See  Acceptable, 
CoRRfrpTiBLij,  and  Irrefragable. 
Kksplctkh,     r6-8pdki''ir.     »•     (9S). 

On^  that  has  partial  regard. 
Re^pectfwl.  rd  spikl'ldl.  a.     Cere- 
monious, full  of  outward  civility. 
^EftpfcCTFULLY      r^-spfikt'f'M-A.     ad. 

With  some  degree  of  reverence. 
RhsPtCTivE.    r^-spik'tlv.    a.     (512). 
Particular,  relating  to  particular  persons 
or  things,  belonging  to  each;   relative, 
not  absolute. 
Respkc nviLY, r^-spik'tlv-U. ad.  Par- 
ticularly, as  each  belongs  to  each ;  rdi- 
tiVely,  not  absolutely. 
liESPiiRSioNi  r^-spir'shiin.  s.  The  act 

of  sprinkling. 
RhspiRATioH,  r^s-p^-ri'shAn.  8.  The 

act  of  breathing;  relief  fitim  toil. 
To  Respire,  r^-spire'.  v.  n.  To 
breathe ;  to  catch  breath ;  to  rest,  to  take 
rest  from  toil. 
Respite,  rts'pit.  s.  (140).  Reprieve, 
suspension  of  a  cubital  sentence ;  pa«se, 
interval. 
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—DO,  mAvet  n&r,  n6t ;— tAbe^  ti^b, 

To  Respite,  rds'pit.  v.  a«     'i'o  re- 
lieve by  a  pause ;  to  suspend,  to  delay. 
Resplendence,    r^-b^iidiAi^ust:,  7 
Resplendency,  r^-spl^a'cl^n-b£«  ) 
Lustre,  splendour. 

Rh.SPLENDr.NT,         F^-sJil^nM^nt.         a* 

Bright,  having  a  beautiful  lustre. 

REbrLENDENTLY,  r^-spldn^t^iit-l^*  ad* 
With  lustre,  brightly,  splendidly. 

To  Respond  rA.sp6nd'.  V.  n.  To 
answer,to  correspond,  to  suit.  Little  used. 

Respondent,  r^-sp6ncj'dnt«  s.  An 
answerer  in  a  suit ;  one  whose  province,  in 
a  set  dispuution,  is  to  refute  objections. 

Response,  r^-spgnse'«  s*  An  answer; 
answer  made  by  the  congregation ;  reply 
to  an  objection  in  a  formal  disputation. 

Responsible,  r^-sp6i/s^-bl.  a.  An- 
swerable, accountable  t  capable  of  dis- 
charging an  obligation. 

Respon'jibleness,  r^-sp6n'sd-bl-nds. 
8.  State  of  being  obliged  or  qualified  to 
answer. 

Re  sponsion,  r^-sp6n'shfin.  a*  The 
act  of  answering. 

Responsive,  re-si56nViv,  a*  Answer- 
ing, making  answer;  correspondent, 
suited  to  sometliing  else. 

Responsoi«y,  re-sp6n'silr-A.  a.  (513). 
Containing  answer. — See  Domestick. 

Rest,  rest.  s«  Sleep,  repose;  tiie 
final  sleep,  the  quietness  of  death ;  still- 
ness, cessation  of  motion ;  quiet,  peace, 
cessation fromdisturbanct-;  cessation  from 
bodily  labour;  support,  tliat  on  wliich  any 
thing  leans  or  rests ;  place  of  repose ;  final 
hope;  remainder,  what  remains. 

Rest,  r^st.  s.  Others,  those  which 
remain. 

To  Rest,  r^st.  v.  a.  To  sleep,  to 
slumber;  to  die;  to  be  at  quiet;  to  be 
without  motion,  to  be  still ;  to  be  fixed  in 
any  state  or  opinion ;  to  cease  from  la- 
bour (  to  be  satisfied,  to  acquiesce;  to 
lean,  to  be  supported ;  to  be  left,  to  remain 

To  Rest,  r^st.  v.  a.  To  lay  to  rest ; 
to  place  as  on  a  support. 

Restagnant,  r^-bt%'nint.  a.  Re- 
maining without  flow  or  motion. 

To  Restagnate,  r^-stag'ndtc.  v.  a. 
To  stand  without,  flow.  * 

RtEstagnation,'  r^-std^-nA'shAn.  s. 
The  state  of  standing  witliout  flow,  course, 
or  motion. 

Restauration,  r^s-ti-r4'shAm  s. 
The  act  of  recovermg  to  the  former  state. 


b^tU;— 611,— p6ilnd; — thixiy  tbis« 

j3*  This  word,  though  regularly  formtd 
from  the  Latin  Rettaurcaio^  is  now  entirdy 
out  of  use,  and  HettbroHon  immoveably  fix* 
ed  in^its  place. 

To  KesteMy  ri-8t6m'.  v,  a*  To  forcer 
back  agahist  the  current 

KESTfUL,  r£si'l£ih  a.  Quiet,  being 
at  rest. 

R£STHARKow,r68t4i4r'r6.  s«  A  plant. 

Restiff,  r^sYif.  a.  Unwilling  to  stir, 
resolute  against  ^ing  forwar  d,  stubborn  t 
being  at  rest,  bemg  less  in  motion. 

^  There  is  a  deviation  from  propriety  in 
tlie  use  of  this  word  almost  too  vulgar  to 
deserve  notice,  and  that  is  denoi^inating 
any  thing  stubborn  or  unruly  nuty.  Shak» 
speare,  Swii^  and  Davenant,  as  we  see 
in  Johnson,  have  used  the  word  rems 
but  this  is  an  evident  corruption  of  the 
French  word  rettijf,  and  should  be  totally, 
laid  aside. 

Restifness,  r6&'tif-n^8.  s.  Obstinatf- 
reluctance. 

Kestinction,  r^-stingk'shAn*  «•  The 
act  of  extinguishing. 

destitution  r^s-t^-tft'shfln.  8.  The 
act  of  restoring  what  is  lost  or  taken 
away ;  the  act  of  recovering  its  formed 
state  or  posture. 

Kestless.  rdst'Ids.  a*  Being:  with- 
out  sleep ;  unquiet,  without  peace ;  incon* 
stant,  unsettled ;  not  still,  in  continual  mo- 
tion. 

Restlessly,  r^stlSs-1^.  ad«  Without 
rest,  unquietly. 

(Restlessness,  r^stl^s-n^s.  s«  Want 
of  sleep;  want  of  rest,  unquietness;  mo« 
tion,  agitation. 

Restorable,  ri-slA'ri-bl.  a*  What 
may  be  restored. 

Restoration-  r^s-t&-i'^'sh'*in«  &•  The 
s^ct  of  replacing  in  a  former  state;  recovery 

RestorativEi  r^-st&'ri-iiv.  a*  That 
which  has  the  power  to  recruit  life. 

Restorative,  r6-sl6'ri-tiv.  s.  {5I2)» 
A  medicine  that  has  the  power  of  recmit- 
ing  life. 

To  Restore,  r^-st6rc'*  v.  a*  To  give 

"  back  what  has  been  lost  or  taken  away  t 
to  bring  back ;  to  retrieve ;  to  bring  back 
from  degeneration,  declension,  or  ruin,  t^ 
its  former  state ;  to  recover  passages  in 
books  from  corruption. 

Restorer,  r^-st6'ri\r.  s.  (98).  One- 
that  restores. 

To  Restrain,  r^-strine'.  v.  a.  To 
withhold,  to  keep  in ;  to  repress,  to  keep 
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in  awe ;  to  hinder ;  to  abridge ;  to  limit, 

to  confine. 
Restrain  ABLE,  r^-strd'na-bU  a«  Ca 

pable  to  be  restrained. 
RkfirtiAiNEDLT,    r^-str&'n^-ld.      ad. 

With  restraint,  without  latitude. 

Restrain ilr.  r£-sti*d^^Ar.  s.  (208% 
One  that  restrains,  one  that  withholds. 

RESiHAiMT,  r^-$tr&nt\  s*  Abridge- 
ment of  liberty ;  prohibition ;  limitation, 
restriction ;  repre&sion,  hindrance  of  w^l ; 
act  of  withholding. 

To  Ri  STRICT,  r6-strlkt'.  y.  a.  To 
limit ;  to  confine. 

Resthictk^n,  r^-strik'shdn*  s.  Con- 
finement, limitation.' 

Restrictive,    r^-strlk^tlv.    a.     Ex- 

'  pressing  limitation ;  styptick,  astringent. 

Restkictively,  r6-strifcLW-ld.  ad* 
With  limitation. 

To  Restringe,  l"A-strlnjc'.  v.  a.  To 
limit  to  confine. 

Restrinclnt,  r6-strln-j^nt.  s.  That 
which  hath  the  power  of  restraining. 

Resty,  r^si't^.  a.— See  Restiff.  Ob- 
stinate in  standing  still. 

To  Resubliml,  r^-sAb-lime^  v«  a. 
To  sublime  another  time. 

To  Result,  r^zAlt'.  v*  n.  (445).  To 
fly  back;  to  rise  as  a  consequence ;  to  be 
produced  as  the  effect  of  causes  jointl} 
concurring;  to  arise  as  a  conclusion  from 
premises. 

Result,  ri-zAlt'.  Sr  Resilience,  act 
of  flying  back;  consequence,  effect  pro- 
duced by  the  concurrence  of  co-operating 
causes ;  inference  firam  premises ;  resolve, 
decision. 

Re  SUM  able.  r£-z6'mi-bL  a.  What 
may  be  taken  back. , 

To  Re'jUME,  ri-zAme'.  v.  a.  (445). 
To  take  back  what  has  been  given;  to 
take  back  what  has  been  taken  away ;  to 
take  again;  to  begin  again  what  was 
broken  off,  as  to  resume  a  discourse. 

Resumption,  i^-zAm'shi&n*  &•  (412). 

The  Sktt  of  resuming. 
Resumptive,  ri-zAm'tiv.  a.     Taking 

back. 
Resuhnation,   r^-sA-p^-n&'shdn.   s. 

(446).    The  act  of  lying  on  the  back. 
To.i  EsunvEY,  r^-sAr-vi'.  v.  a.     To 

review,  to  survey  again. 
Rkvurrlctjon,    i^z-iir-r^k'shAn.    s. 

(445).    Revival  from  the  dead,  return 

from  the  grave. 


To  REsufcCiTATE,*rt-sAs'b^-tite  v.  a. 
(446).    To  stir  up  anew,  to  revive. 

Resuscitation,  r^-sAs-ii^-ti'shAn.  s. 
'  The  act  of  stirring  up  anew ;  the  act  of 
reviving,  or  state  of  being  revived. 

lo  Retail,  ri-tile'.  v.  a.  (203).  To 
divide  into  small  parcels ;  to  sell  in  small 
<iuantities ;  to  sell  at  second  hand ;  to  seH 
in  broken  parts. 

X/*  This  verb  and  noun  may  be  classed 
with  those  in  Principles,  No.  492:  though 
the  verb  is  sometimes  accented  on  the  first 

.    syllable,  and  the  noun  on  the  last. 

Retail,  r^'t41c.  s.      Sole  by  small 

quantities. 
Retai:.er,   r^-t41flr.   a.     One  who 

sells  by  small  quantities. 

To  Retain,  r^-tAnts^  v.  a.  (202).  To 
keep,  to  keep  m  mind ;  to  keep  in  pay,  to 
hire. 

Retai^eb,  r^-t4'nAr.  a.  (98).  An 
adherent,  a  dependant,  a  hanger-on ;  the 
act  of  keeping  dependants,  or  being  in 
dependance. 

10  Retake,  i^-t^t'.  v.  a.  To  take 
again. 

ro  Retaliate,  r&-t&l'£-Ate.  v*  a* 
( 113).  To  return  by  giving  like  ibr  like, 
to  repay,  to  requite. 

Retaliation,  ri-t&l-^-4'sh{in  s*  Re- 
quital, return  of  like  for  like. 

I  o  Retard,  rit&rd'.  v.  a.  To  hinder, 
to  obstruct  in  swiftness  of  course;  to  de- 
lay, toputofi*. 

lo  Retard,  r^-t&rd'.  v.  n.  To  stay 
back. 

Ketardation,  r^t-t^r-dVshJin.  s. 
(530).    Hhidrance,  the  act  of  delaying. 

Uetarder.  r^-t&rd'ilir.  s.  (98).  Hin- 
derer,  obstructer. 

To  Retch,  ifitsh,  or  r^tsh.  v.  a.  To 
force  up  something  firom  the  stomach. 

(Xj*  This  word  is  derived  from  the  same 
Saxon  original  as  the  verb  to  reach,  and 
seems  to  stgnif>  the  same  action;  the  one 
implying  the  extension  of  the  arm ;  and 
the  other,  of  the  throat  or  limgs.  No  good 
reason,  therefore,  appears  either  for  spel- 
ling or  pronouncing  them  ditterentiy ;  and 
though  Dr.  Johnson  has  made  a  dUstinc- 
tion  in  the  orthography,  the  proouncia- 

.  tion  of  both  is  generally  tlie  same. 

Retcrless,  r^tsh^l^s.  a.  Careless. 
Not  used. 

Retec  I  ION,  i^-t^k'shtftiu  B«  The  act 
of  discovering  to  the  view. 
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Retention,  r^-tii/shilin.  s«  The  act 
of  retaining ;  memory ;  limitation ;  custo- 
dy»  confinement,  restraint. 

Retentive,  r^-ids 'liv.  a.  Having: 
the  power  of  retention;  having  memory. 

RETENTivENhSS,  rd-tiii'tiv-n^s.  s. 
Having  the  quality  of  retention. 

Reticence,  let't^-s^nse.  s.  Conceal- 
ment by  silence. 

Reticle,  r^t'£-KL  s.  (405).  A  small 
net 

Reticular,  r^-tik^^i-lir.  a«  Havinf> 
the  form  of  a  small  net. 

Reticulated,  r^*tlk'&44-t£d*  a. 
Made  of  network. 

Retiform,  r£t't^-f6rin«  a*  Having 
the  form  of  a  net 

Retinue,  r^i'6-nu,  or  r^-tin'ni.  s«  A 
number  attending  upon  a  principal  person, 
ad'ain. 

(^  This  word  was  formerly  always  accent- 
ed on  the  second  syllable ;  but  the  ante- 
penultimate accent,  to  which  our  language 
is  so  prone  in  simples  of  three  syllables, 
has  so  ^nerally  obtained  as  to  make  it 
doubtful  to  which  side  the  best  usaee 
inclines.  Dr.  Johnson,  Sheridan,  Ash, 
Kenrick,  Nares,  Bailey,  and  Fenning,  ac- 
cent the  second  syllable ;  and  Buchanan, 
W.  Johnston,  Perry,  Barclay,  and£ntick, 
the  first.  Scott  accents  both,  but  pre- 
fers the  first.  In  this, case,  then,  analogy 
ought  to  decide  for  placing  the  accent  on 
the  first  syllable.      See  Principles,  No. 

'   535,  and  the  word  Revenue. 

To  Retire,  rA-tirc'.  v.  n.  To  retreat, 
to  withdraw,  to  g^  to  a  place  of  privacy ; 
to  retreat  from  dianger ;  to  go  from  a  pub- 
lick  station ;  to  go  off  from  company. 

To  Retire,  ri-tire'.  v.  a.  To  with- 
draw, to  take  away. 

Ketii^e,  r^-tlre'.  8.  Retreat,  retire- 
ment.   Not  in  use. 

Retired,  r^-tir'd^  part,  a*  Secret, 
private. 

Retiredness,  r^-tir*d'n^s«  s.  Soli- 
tude, privacy,  secrecy. 

Retirement,  r^-tire'm^nt.  s.  Pri- 
vate abode,  secret  habitation  (private  way 
of  life;  act  of  withdrawing. 

Retold,  r*-t6ld'.  Part.  pass,  of  Re- 
tell.   Related  or  told  again. 

To  Retort,  r^-t6ri'.  v.  a.  To  throw 
back;  to  return  any  argument,  censure, 
or  incivility ;  to  curve  back. 

Retort,  nfe-tdrt'.  s.  A  censure  or 
inci^ity  returned;  a  chymical  glass  yes- 
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sel  with  a  bent  neck  to  which  the  reeeiver 
is  fitted. 

Rktorter,  r^-t6rt'ilir*  s.  (98).  One 
that  retorts. 

Retortion,  r^-tdr'shdn.  s.  The  act 
of  retorting. 

To  Retossi  r^*t6s8^  v«  a.     To  toss 

back. 
To  Hetouch,  r^-tiltsb^  v.  a.   To  im- 
prove by  new  touches. 

To  Retrace,  r^-tr4ae'.  V.  a.  To  trace 
back. 

1  o  Retkact,  r^-tr&kt^  v.  a«    To  re- 
call, to  recant. 
^Retractation,    r^t-lr&k-t&'shAn.   s« 
(530).    Recantation,  change  of  opinion. 

Retr action ^  r^-tv&k'shAn.  s.      Act 
of  withdrawing  something  advanced;  re- 
cantation, dedaration  of  change  of  opi- 
■  nion ;  act  of  withdrawing  a  claim. 

Retreat,  r^-tr^te'.  s.  Place  of  pri- 
vacy, retirement;  place  of  security;  act 
of  retiring  before  a  superior  force. 

To  KETREAT,  ri-lr^tc'.  V.  n.  To  go 
to  a  private  abode ;  to  take  shelter,  to  go 
to  a  place  of  security ;  to  retire  from  a  su- 
perior enemy;  to  go  out  of  the  former  place 

Retreated,  r^-tr^'tdd.  part*  ad.  Re- 
tired, g^e  to  privacy. 

To  Retrench,  r^-trfinsh'.  v.  a.  To 
cut  off,  to  pare  away;  to  confine. 

To  Retrench,  r^-tr^nsh^  v.  a.  >  rp 

To  Retrench,  ri-trfinsh'.  v.  n.^  ^ 
live  with  less  magnificence  or  elegance. 

Retrenchment,  i-^-trdnsh'm^nt.  s. 
The  act  of  lopping  away. 

To  Retribute,  r^-trliyite.  v.  a.  To 
payback,  to  make  repayment  of. 

0^  1  have  differed  from  Dr.  Johnson,  Mr. 
Sheridan,  and  almost  all  our  orthoepists^ 
in  giving  the  accent  to  the  second  syllable 
of  the  word  in  preference  to  the  first.  But 
while  the  verbs  offr/^/re,  contribute^  and 
dittrihute,  have  the  penultimate  accent,  it 
seems  absurdnot  togive  retribute  the  same. 

Retribution,  rdt-tri-b&'shdn.  s.  Re- 
payment, return  accommodated  to  the  ac- 
tion. 

Retributive,  r^-trib'^-tlv.  (512). 

Retributory,  r6-trib'A-ttir-6. 
s.    Repaying,  making  repayment. 

Retrievable,  r6-tr6iv'4-bl.  a.  That 
may  be  retrieved.       /• 

To  Retrieve,  r6-trWv'.  v.  a.  (275). 
To  recover,  to  restore;  to  repair;  to  re- 
gain; to  recall,  to  bring  back. 
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(530).    The  act  of  going  back, 

RetrqgxadatioVi  r^t-tr6*gdUd4' 
9htn,  s«  (530).  The  act  of  going 
backward. 

Rktkogkadb,  rdt'tr6-gride«  a.  Go- 
ing backwards;  cont£ary»  opposite. 

Retrogression,  r^t-tr6-gi'6bh'An.  s. 
($30).    The  act  of  going  backwards. 

Retrospect,  rfit'tro-spifeku  8.  (530\ 
Look  thrown  upon  things  behind  or  things 
past. 

Retrospjectiok,  rdt-tr&-8p£k'ahdn*  h. 
(530).  Act  or  faculty  of  looking  back- 
waKM." 

RETROfFECTivE,  fAt-trA-sp^k'tiv*  a« 
(530).    Looking  backwards. 

To  Hetuns,  r^-t^iid'«  v»  a»  To  blunt, 
to  turn. 

To  Returk,  rft-tArn'.  v,  n.  To  come 
to  the  same  place ;  to  come  back  to  the 
same  state ;  to  go  back ;  to  make  answer; 
to  revisit ;  after  a  periodical  revolution,  to 
begin  tlie  same  again ;  to  retort,  to  recri* 
minate. 

To  Return,  r*-tdm'.  v.  a.  To  re- 
pay, to  give  in  requital ;  to  give  back  j  to 
send  back;  to  give  account  of;  to  trans- 
mit 

Return,  ri-tftrn'.  s.  Act  of  comitg 
back;  profit,  advantage;  repayment,  re- 
tribution, requital;  act  of  restoring  or 
giving  back,  restitution;  relapse. 

Returnable,  r6-tAm'4-bK  a*  Allow 
ed  to  be  reported  back.    A  law  term. 

Returner,  r6-lfim'Ar.  s.  (98).  One 
who  pays  or  remits  money. 

Reve,  r^^v.  s. — See  Sheriff*  The 
bailifiTof  a  franchise  or  manor. 

To  Reveal,  r^-v^le.  v.  a.  (227).  To 
lay. open,  t0  disclose  a  secret;  to  impart 
fix>m  heaven. 

Revealer,  r^-v£'lAr.  s.  (98).  Dis- 
coverer, one  that  shows  or  makes  known ; 
one  that  discovers  to  view. 

To  Revj:l,  rtv'il.  V.  D.  To  feast 
witli  loose  and  clamorous  merriment. 

Revel,  r^v'dl.  s.  A  feast  with  loose 
and  noisy  jollity. 

To  Revel,  r^-vfil'.  v.a.  To  retract,  to 
draw  back. 

Retel-rout,  r^v'^I-r6ftt.  s.  A  mob, 
an  unlawful  assembly. 

Revelation,  r^v-^-U'shGn.  s.  Dis- 
covery, communication,  communication 
of  sacred  and  mysterious  truths  by  a 
teacher  from  heaven. 


Reveller,  r^v'ti-^r.  s.  One  vh« 
feasts  with  noisy  joUity. 

Revelry,  r^v'el-r^,  s.  Loose  jdlttf, 
festive  mirth. 

1*0  Revenge,  ri-vfinje'.  ?.  a.  To  re- 
turn an  injury;  to  vindicate  by  punish, 
nient  of  an  enemy ;  to  wTeak  one's  wronga 
on  him  that  inflicted  them. 

Revenge,  r^-v^nje'.  s.  (74).  Returo 
of  an  injury. 

Hevengefu^,  r^-vinje'fAK.  a.  Vin- 
dictive, full  of  vengeance. 

Kevengefullt,  r^-v^nje'ftd-^.  ad« 
Vindictively. 

Revenger,  rd-vfin'jAr.  s.  (98).  Ono 
who  revenges. 

Revengement,  r^-vdnje'm^t.  «• 
Vengeance,  return  of  an  injury. 

KkVKNGiKGLY,  i^-v^i/jnif;-l^%  ad« 
With  ^ngeance,  vindictively. 

Revenue.  i^v'^-ijilI,  or  r^-v^n'ii.  s. 
Income,  annual  profits  received  from 
lands  or  other  funds. 

ij^  This  word  see  ms  as  nearly  balanced  be* 
tween  the  accent  on  the  first  and  second 
syllable  as  possible;  but  as  it  is  of  the  same 
form  and  origin  as  avenue  and  retinuey  it 
ought  to  follow  the  same  fortune.  JRetinue 
seems  to  have  be^en  long  inclining  to  accent 
the  first  s}  lUible,  and  atenue  has  decidedly 
done  so,  since  Dr.  Watts  observed  that  it 
was  sometimes  accented  on  the  second : 
and  by  this  retrocession  of  accent,  as  it 
may  be  called,  we  may  easily  foresee  that 
these  three  words  will  uniformly  yield  to 
the  antepenultimate  accent,  the  favourite 
accentor  our  lan^tiage,  conformably  to  the 
general  rale,  which  accents  simples  of 
three  syllables  upon  the  first.  Dr.  John- 
son,  Mr.  Nares,  and  Bailey,  are  for  the 
accent  on  the  second  syllable;  but  Dr .  Ash» 
Dr.  Kenrick,Buchanan,W.  Johnston,  Per- 
ry, Barclay,  Penning,  and  Entick,  accent 
the  first.  Mr.  Shendan  gives  both,  but 
places  the  antepenultimate  accent  first. 
(503).  See  Convbrsamt  and  Rstxkvk. 

Reverb,  r^*v^rb'.  v.  a.  To  strike 
against,  to  reverberate.    Not  in  use. 

R  ever  B>  RANT,  i^-v^r'bir-dot*  a* 
Resounding,  beating  back. 

To  Rev  eh  berate,  r^-vir'bip-Atc.  v.a. 
(555).  To  beat  back ;  to  heat  in  an  in- 
tense furnace,  where  thcf  flame  is  rever- 
berated upon  the  matter  to  be  melted  or 
cleaned. 

To  R  E  V  e  R  B  £R  AT£|r£->vdr^^r«>Ate»  V*  D« 
To  be  driTcxi  back,  to  hound  back ;  to  i«- 
Bound. 
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Revkrbek  ATioN.  r^-v^r-b^r-4'sh6n.  s. 
The  act  of  beating  or  driving  back. 

RKVrUBKRAToRY,  r^-vfir'bdr-a-tAr-^. 
a.    Returning,  beating  back. 

To  HEVfcR£,  i^-v^re'.  V.  a.  To  re- 
▼erence,  to  venerate,  to  regard  with  awe. 

Revekknce,  rfiv'^r-6nse^  s.  Venera- 
tion, respect,  awful  regard ;  act  of  obei- 
sance, bow,  courtesy;  title  of  the  clergy. 

To  RfcvLRENCE,  r^v'ir-^nse.  v«  a.  i  o 
regard  with  reverence,  to  regard  with  aw- 
ful respect. 

Reverencer,  rfv'dr-^n-sdr.  s«  One 
who  regards  with  reverence. 

Reverkmo>  r^v'^r-Snd.  a.  Venera- 
ble, deserving  reverence;  the  honorary' 
epithet  of  the  clergy. 

Reverent,  re v'^r  fint.  a.  Humble, 
expressing  submission,  testifying  venera- 
tion. 

Bevkrential,  r^v-ir-^n'»liil.  a.  Ex- 
pressing reverence,  proceeding  from  awe 
and  veneration. 

Reverentially,  r^v-^r-4n'shil-^. 
ad.    With  show  of  reverence. 

Reverently,  r^v'^r-^ul-l6.  ad.  Re- 
spectfully, with  awe,  with  reverence. 

Reverer,  r^-v^'r'\r«  8.  vjne  who 
venerates,  one  who  reveres. 

Reversal,  r^-vdrs'4l.  s.  Change  of 
sentence. 

To  Reverse,  r^-v5rse'.  v.  a*  To 
turn  upside  down;  to  overturn,  to  sub- 
vert ;  to  repeal ;  to  turn  to  the  contrary ; 
to  put  each  in  the  case  of  the  other. 

Reverse,  r^-vdrse',  s.  (431).  Change, 
vicissitude ;  a  contrary,  an  opposite ;  the 
side  of  the  coin  on  which  the  head  is  not 
impressed. 

Reversible  r^-v^rs'^-bU  a.  Capable 
of  being  reversed. 

Reversion,  r^-v^r'ahdn.  s.  The 
state  of  being  to  be  possessed  after  the 
death  of  the  present  possessor ;  succes- 
sion, right  of  succession. 

Reversionary,  rfc-vfir'shAn-d-rd.  a. 
To  be  enjoyed  in  succeAsion. 

To  Revert,  r^-v^ri'.  v,  a.  To  change, 
to  turn  to  the  contrary ;  to  turn  back. 

To  Revert,  r^-vSrt'.  v.  n.  To  i-e- 
turn,  to  fall  back. 

Revert,  ri-v^rt'.  &•  Returoi  recur- 
rence. 

Revertible,  r^-v^rt'^»bl.  a.  Re- 
turnable. 

Bevery,  r^v'dr-^.  s.  Loose  musing) 
irregular  thought. 


Ij*  This  word  seems  to  have  been 
years  floating  between  the  accent  on  the 
tirst  and  last  s>  liable,  but  to  have  settled 
at  last  on  the  former.  It  may  still,  how- 
ever, be  reckoned  among  those  words, 
which,  if  occasion  require,  admit  of  ci- 
ther. See  Principles,  No.  528.  It  may, 
perhaps,  be  necessary  to  observe,  that 
some  Lexicographers  have  written  this 
word  Jfeverie  instead  of  Renxry,  and  that 
while  it  is  thus  written  we  may  place  the 
accent  either  on  the  first  or  last  syllable ; 
but  if  we  place  the  accent  on  the  last  of 
JReveryt  and  pronounce  th'ie  y  like  tt  there 
arises  an  irregularity  which  fbrbids  it ;  for 
y,  with  the  accent  on  it,  is  never  so  pro- 
nounced. Dr.  Johnson's  orthography^ 
therefore,  with  jr  in  the  last  syllable,  and 
Mr.  Sheridan's  accent  on  the  first,  seem 
to  be  the  most  correct  mode  of  writing 
and  pronouncing  this  word. 

A  view  of  the  different  orthography  and  ac- 
centuation of  this  word  may  contribute  to 
confirm  that  which  I  have  ehosen: 

He^very,  Sheridan,  W.  Johnston,  Barclay. 

liever/,  Johnson's  quarto,  Entick. 

liCVfritft  Buchanan. 

Hev/ryt  Kenrick,  Johnson's  folio* 

Hevt^ries,  Bailey. 

jRe  veriest  Perty. 

To  Reves^t,  rd-v^st'.  v.  a.  To  clothe 
again ;  to  reinvest,  to  vest  again  in  a  pos- 
session or  office. 

Hevestiarv,  r^-v^s'tsh^-d-r^»  s* 
Place  where  dresses  are  reposited. 

To  RkvI'  tual,  r^-vlt'tl.  v.  a.  To 
stock  with  victuals  again. See  Vic- 
tuals. 

To  Review,  r^-viY.  v.  a.  (286).  To 
see  apiin ;  to  Consider  over  again ;  to  re- 
examme ;  to  survey,  to  examine ;  to  over- 
look troops  in  performing  their  military 
exercises. 

Review,  rd-v6'.  s.  (286%  -Survey,  re- 
examination ;  an  exhibition 4»f  troops  when 
performing  their  military  exercises. 

To  Revile,  r^-vile'.  v.  a.  To  re* 
proach,  to  vilify,  to  treat  with  contumely. 

Revile,  rfi-vile'.  s*  Reproachf  con'» 
tumely,  ezprobration.    Not  used. 

Reviler,  r^-vUe'iir.   s.  (98)»     One 

who  reviles. 
Kevilingly,  ri-vllelng-W.  a.    In  a 

opprobrious  manner,  with  contumely. 

Revisal,  rfi-vi'zaU  s.  Review^  re- 
examination. 

To  Revise,  r^-viae'.  v.  a.  Td  re- 
view, tooverjpok. 
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K3*  (559)— F4tc,  fir,  fUl,  fit;— mA,  m^;— pine,  pin;— 

BEVISE4  rd-vlase'.    s.    Review,  re-ex-  |     fj»d  W.  Johnston,  a  clear  analogy,  and, 
amination ;  among  printers,  a  second  proof 


of  a  sheet  corrected. 

Reviser,  r^-vFz5r.  s«  (98).  Examin- 
er; superintendant. 

Revision,  r6-vish'An.  fu    Review. 

To  Revisit,  r^-vizlt.  v.  a.  To  vi- 
sit again. 

Revival,  r^-vi'v41.  s.  (88).  Recall 
from  a  state  of  languor,  oblivion,  or  ob- 
scujitj. 

To  Revive,  r6-vive'.  v.  n.  To  re- 
turn to  life ;  to  return  to  vigour  or  fame, 
to  rise  from  languor  or  obscurity. 

To  Revive,  r6-vive'.  v.  a.  To  bring 
to  life  again ;  to  raise  from  languor,  insen- 
sibility, or  oblivion;  to  renew,  to  bring 
back  to  the  memory ;  to  quicken,  to  rouse. 

Reviver,    r^-vi'v4r.   s.    (98).     That 

which  invigorates  or  revives. 
To    Revivificate,    r^.vlv'^-f(&-k4te. 

V.  a.    To  recall  to  life. 
Revivification,  r^-viv-£-f<&-k&'sh^n. 

8.    The  act  of  recalling  to  life. 
Reviviscency,   r^v-v<&-vb'sfin-a6.    a. 

(510).    Renewal  of  life. 
Reunion,  r^-6'n^-(ln.   s.     Return  to 

a  state  of  juncture,  cohesion,  or  concord. 

To  Reunite,  r^-il-nlte'.  v.  a.  To 
join  again,  to  make  one  whole  a  second 
time,  to  join  what  is  divided ;  tareconcile, 
to  make  those  at  variance  one. 

To  Reunite,  r^-d-nite'.  v.  n.  To 
cohere  again. 

Revocable,  riv'd-ki-bl.  a.  That 
maybe  recalled;  that  maybe  repealed. 
See  Irrevocable. 

Revocableness,  r^v'6-ksl-bl-n^s.  s. 
The  quality  of  being  revocable. 

To  Revocate,  r^v'6.k4te.  v.  a.  To 
recall*  to  call  back. 

Reyocation,  r^v-6-kd'shAn.  s.  Act 
of  recalling ;  state  of  being  recalled ;  re- 
peal, reversal. 

To  Revoke,  r^-v6kc'.  v.  a.  To  re- 
peal, to  reverse ;  to  draw  back,  to  recall. 

Revokement,  r^-v6ke'm£nt.  s.  Re- 
peal, recall. 

To  Revolt,  r*.v6lt',  or  rA-v61t.  v.  n. 
To  fall  off  from  one  to  another. 

g^  This  word  has  Mr.  Sheridan,  Dr.  Ken- 
rick,  Mr.  Perry,  and  Mr.  Buchanan,  ibr 
that  pronunciation  which  rhymes  it  with 
malt  f  but  that  which  rhymes  it  with  holt, 

.  jolt,  &c.  has  the  authority  of  Mr.  Elphin- 
•     ston,  Mr.  Smith,  Mr.  Scott,  Mr.  Nwes, 


if  I  am  not  mistaken,  the  best  usage  on  its 
side. 

Revolt,  ri-v6lt'.  s.  Desertion,  change 
6f  sides;  a  revolter,  one  who  changes 
sides;  gross  departure  from  duty. 

Revolted,  r^-v6lt'6d.  part.  adj.  Hav- 
ing swerved  from  duty. 

Revoltek,  rfc-v6lt'ar.  s.  One  who 
changes  sides,  a  deserter. 

To  Revolve,  ri-volv'.  v.  n.  To  roll 
in  a  circle,  to  perform  a  revolution ;  to 
fall  in  a  regular  course  of  changing  poe- 
sessors,  to  devolve. 

To  Revolve,  r^-v&lv'.  v.  a.  To  roll 
any  tiling  round ;  to  consider,  to  meditate 
on. 

Revolution,  rfiv-vi-14'shAn.  s. 
Course  of  any  thing  which  returns  to  the 
point  at  which  it  began  to  more;  space 
measured  by  some  revolution ;  change  in 
the  state  of  a  government  or  country;  ro- 
tation in  general,  returning  motion. 

Revolutionary,  r^v-64i^'shAn-i-r^. 
a.  (512).    Founded  on  n  revolution. 

Maton. 

Revolutiokist,  rSv-&-l4'8h6n-lst    s. 

An  undistinguishing  promoter  of  revolu- 
tions in  government.— -Jlsraf Off. 
To  Revomit,  r^-v6m'mic.  v.  a.     To 

vomit,  to  vomit  again. 
Revulsion,  ri-vdlsh'dn.  s.    The   act 

of  revelling  or  drawing  humours  from  a 

remote  part  of  the  body. 
To  Reward,  r^-wird'-  v.  a.   To  give 

in  return;  to  repay,  to  recompense  for 

something  good;  to  repay  evil 

Reward,  r^-w^rd^  s.  Recompense 
given  for  good;  it  is  sometimes  used 
with  a  mixture  of  irony*  for  punishment 
or  recompense  of  evil. 

Rewardable,  r£-wkrd'&-bl.  a.  Wor-  ^ 
thy  of  reward. 

Rewarder,  r^-w&rd'iir.  s.  One  that 
rewards,  one  that  recompenses. 

To  Reword,  r4-wArd'.  v.  a.  To  re- 
peat in  the  same  words. 

RhabarbaratE)    r&-b&r1)4-rAte.    a. 

Impregnated  or  tinctured  with  rhubarii. 
Rbabdomancy,  rib'd6-min-s6.  (519). 

s.    Divination  by  a  wand. 
Rhapsodist,  r^p^s^ist.      s.       One 

who  writes  without  regular  dependence 

of  one  part  upon  another. 

Rbapsodt,  TiLp'so-d^.  See  Rapsody. 
Any  number  of  parts  joined  together. 
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— -nA,  m6¥e,  ndr,  n&t;— t4bc,  tbb, 

nwthout  necessary  dependence  or  nttural 
connexion. 

llHKTOiucK,  rdt't6-rik.  s.  The  act  of 
speaking,  not  merely  with  propriety,  bat 
with  art  and  elegance  t  the  power  •!*  per- 
suasion, oratory. 

Rhetokical,  r^-tAr'^J-ka.  a.  Per- 
taining to  rbetorick,  oratorial,  figurative. 

Rhetorically,  r^-t6r'^.kttl-^.  ad. 
Like  an  orator,  figiiratiinely,  with  intcRt 
to  move  tlie  passions. 

To  KHiiTORicATE,  r£«t6r'^4L4te*  v.n. 
To  play  thti  orktor,  to  attack  the  passions. 

Rkktokician,  i^t-t6-rish'4n.  s.  One 
wht)  teaches  the  science  of  rhetorlck. 

RatuM,  rAdin.  s,  (264)  265).  ,  A  thin 
watery  matter  oozing  through  the  glands, 
chiefly  about  the  mouth. 

Rheumatick,   r66-niit'ik.  a.   (509), 
Proceeding  from  rheum,  or  a  peoeant  wa- 
,  tery  humour. 


bfill;— *!lj.— pi^indj— ^Ain,  fttis. 


Rheumatism,   r66'rod-tizm.    s.      A 


painful  distemper  supposed  to  proceed 
from  acrid  hnmoiu's. 

Rhkumy,  r66'm6.  a*  Putt  of  sharp 
moisture. 

Rhinoceros,  rl-nos's^-r&s,  s,  (134), 
A  vast  beast  in  the  £ast  Indies,  armed 
with  a  horn  in  his  front. 

Rhomb,  rdmb.  s.  A  parallelogram  or 
quadrangular  figure  having  its  four  sides 
equal,  and  consisting  of  parallel  lines,  with 
two  opposite  aneles  acute,  and  two  obtuse. 

(C^I  have  here  differed  from  Mr.  Sheridan, 
and  adopted  that  sound  of  the  vowel  in 
tliis  word  which  is  given  to  it  bv  Dr.  Ken- 
rick,  Mr.  Scott,  Mr.  Smith,  and*Mr.  Perry. 
This  I  do  not  onfy  suppose  to  be  tlie  ge- 
nerkl  pronunciation,  but  find  it  written 
rhunUf  by  Dr.  Ash,  Buchanan,  and  Bar- 
clay.  But  when  this  word  is  given  us  in 
its  Latin  form  Rhombus,  the  o  ought  to 
have  the  same  sound  as  in  comedy*  See 
Principles,  No.  347. 

Rhombick,  rAm'bik.  a.  Shaped  like 
a  rhomb. 

Rhomboid,  nSm'b^ld.  s.  A  figure 
approaching  to  a  rhomb. 

Rhomboidal,  iTim-b61d'AI.  a.  Ap. 
preaching  in  shape  to  a  rliomb. 

Rhubarb,  rdd'biirb.  s.  (265).  A  me- 
dical root  slightly  purgative,  referred  by 
Botanists  to  the  dock. 

Rhyme,  rime,  s.  An  harmonica!  suc- 
cession of  sounds  {  the  consonance  of 
verses,  the  correspondence  of  the  last 
sound  of  one  verse  to  the  last  sound  or 
'syllable  of  another;  po6tns  a  poero^         1 

■6 


To  Rhyme,  rime.  v.  n.     To  agvee  \% 

•wmd ;  to  make  verses. 
Rhvmem,  Ti'mftr.  (98).  ?        ^         , 
Uhymster,  rime'slftr.  J  ••   ^ws  wh© 

makes  rhymes,  a  verifier. 
Rhythm,  riehm.  s.     The  proportion 

which  the  parU  of  a  motion  bear  to  each 

other. 

Rhythmical,  riM'm^-kai.  a.^  Harmo- 
nica!, having  proportion  df  one  sound  to 
another. 

Rhythmus,  riM'iwas.  %.  The  same 
as  Rhythm. 

Rib,  rib.  s.  A  bone  in  the  body;  any 
piece  of  timber  or  other  mtttter  which 
strengthens  the  side. 

Ribald,  rib^bdld.  s.  (88).  A  loose^ 
mean  wretch. 

Ribaldry,  rlb'fllMd-r^.  s.  Mean,  leWd, 
brutal  language. 

RlBAKD,  rib'bin.  s.  (88).  A  fillet  of 
silk,  a  narrow  web  of  silk,  which  is  worn 
for  ornament. 

Ribbed,  rlbb*d.  a.  (359).  Furnished 
with  ribs  j  inclosed  as  thfe  hody  by  ribs. 

Ribbon,  ribVm.  s.  (1^6).  See  Ribakd. 

To  Ribroast,  rib'rist.  v.  n.  To  beat 
soundly.    A  cant  word. 

Ribwort,  rlb'w&rt.  a.    A  plant. 

Rice,  rise.  s.  (560).  One  of  the  escu- 
lent grains. 

Rich,  rltsh.  a.  (352).  Wealthy,  valu- 
able, precious;  'having  any  ingredients  or 
qualities  in  a  great  quantity  or  degree; 
fertile. 

Riches,  rttsb^s.  s.  (99).  Wealth,  mo-, 
ney  or  possession  {  splendid,  sumptuous 
appearance. 

Richly,  rltsh'J^.  ad.  WealUiily,  splen- 
didly; plenteously. 

Richness,  rhsh'nds.  a.  Opulence; 
finery-;  fertility;  abundance  or perifectioa 
of  any  quality. 

RicK,  rlk.  s.  A  pile  of  com  or  hay  re- 
gularly  heaped  up  and  sheltered  (it>m  wet. 

Rickets,  rik'kits.  s.  The  Rickets  is 
a  distemper  in  children,  from  an  unequal 
distribution  of  nourishment,  whereby  tlie 
joints  grow  knotty,  and  the  limbs  uneven. 

Rickety,  rik^it-i.  a.  (99).  Diseased 
with  the  rickets. 

Rid,  rid.     Pret.  of  Ride. 

To  Rid,  fW.  v.  a.    To  set  free,  to  re- 
deem;  to  clear,  to  disenottinber ;  to  driv^ 
I     away,  to  destroy. 
S 
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r7*  (559) — ^Fitc,  f*r,  f  Ml,  f 

RxoDANCK.  rld'dinse.  s.  D  liverancf ; 
disencumbrance,  loss  of  something  one  is 
glad  lo  lose,'  aot  of  clearing  away  any  en- 

.    cumbrances. 

Ridden,  rid'd'n*  The  part,  of  Ride* 
(103). 

Riddle,  rld'dU  a.  (405),  An  enigma, 
a  puzzling  question,  a  dark  problem ;  any 
thing  puzzling;  a  coarse  or  open  sieve. 

To  iiXDDLE  rid'dl*  V.  a*  To  solve,  to 
unriddle ;  to  separate  by  a  coarse  sieve. 

To  i^iDnLEf  ild'dl.  V*  n.  To  speak 
ambiguously,  or  obscurely. 

RiBj)i.iNGi  Y,  ric/dl-iijg-ld.  ad.  In  the 
manrier  of  a  rddle.  ' 

To  Ride.  ridt.  v.  n.  Td  travel  on 
honieback;  to  trayel  in  a  vehicle;  td  be 
borne,  not  to  walk;  to  be  supported  in 
n.olfon;  to  manage  lAorse;  to  be  sup. 
ported  as  ships  on  the  water. 

T(7  Hide,  rid  •  v*  a.  To  manage  m 
solently  at  will. 

Rii^Kit,  riMAr-  s.  (98).  One  trho  is 
carried  on  a  horse  or  in  a  vehicle ;  one  who 
manages  or  breaks  horses. 

Riw;..t,  ridje-  s.  Tfie  top  of  the 
back ;  the  rough  top  of  any  thing;  a  steep 
protuberance ;  the  ground  thrown  up  by 
the  plotigh;  the  top  of  the  roof  rising  to 
an  acute  angle;  Ridges  of  a  horse's  mouth 
are  wrmkles  or  risings  of  the  Hesh  in  the 
roof  of  the  mouth,  running  across  from 
one  side  of  the  jaw  to  the  other. 

To  Ridge,  ridje.  v.  a.  To  form  a 
ridge. 

RiDGiL,  rld'jil-  '> 

RiDGLiNG,   ridje'llng.  5 
half  castrated. 

Ridgy,  rid'j^.  a.      Rising  in  a  ridge 

Ridicule,  rid'^-k^te.  a.  Wit  of  that 
-species  which  provokes  laughter. 

(Jj*  This  word  is  frequently  mispronoimced 
bj7  sounding  the  first  syllable  like  the  ad- 
jective red;  an  inaccuracy  which  cannot 
be  too  carefully  avoided. 

I  am  of  the  same  opinion  as  Mr.  Nares,  that 
this  word  was  anciently  accented  on  the 
last  syllable  as  derived  from  the  French 
ridicule,  and  not  the  L,st.\.m  ridicuius ;  but 
this  accent  belnjj  found  contrary  to  the  La- 
tin  analogy  (503)  shifted  to  the  first  sylla- 
ble ;  a  transition  which,  in  words  of  three 
syllables,  is  the  easiest  thing  in  the  world. 
See  Principles,  No.  524. 

To  Rw)icule,  rid'6-kAle.  v.  a.  To 
expose  to  laughter,  to  treat  vith  contemp. 
tuous  merrimeDt. 
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Ridiculous,  r^-dlk^ku-l^s.  a.     Wor- 

tliy  of  laughter,  exciting  contemptuous 

merriment. 
HiDiGTJLousLY,    r^-dlk^£i- lAs-ld..    ad. 

In  a  manner  worthy  of  laughter  or  oon- 
,  tempt 
Ridiculousness,  r^-diklc£i-lAs-ii6s.  s. 

The  quality  of  being  ridiculoufl. 
Riding,  ri'dih^;.  part.  a.     Employed 
#  to  tnurel  on  any  occasion. 
Riding    ri'dinj*.  s.  (410).     A  district 

visited  by  an  o^cer. 
RiDiNGCoAT,     rI'dlngwkAte.     8«       A 

coat  made  to  keep  out  weather. 
RiDiNGuooD,  ri'c;in(:-h{id.  s.   A  hood 

used  by  women,  when  they  tn-vel,    to 

bear  oil  the  rain. 
RiDOTTO,  r^-d6t't^  s.     An  entertain* 

ment  of  singing;  a  kind  of  opera. 
KiK,  rl.  s.  An  esculent  grain* 
Rife,  rife.  a.     Prevalent,  abounding. 

It  is  now  only  used  of  epidemical  distem- 
pers. 
Rifely,    rifely,    ad.      Prevalently, 

abundantly. 
RiFENEs's,   rlfe'n^.  a.      Prevalence) 

abundance. 
To  Rifle,  ri'fl.-v.  a.  (405).    To  rob, 

to  pillage,  to  plunder. 
Rifler,  ri'fl-ir.  s.    Robber,  plunder- 
er, pillager. 
Rift,  rifu  s.     A  cleft,  a  breach)  an 

opening. 
To  Rift,  rift.  v.  a.  T<w:leavc,  to  «plit. 
To  Hi  ft,   rift.   y.  n.     To  bursty   to 

openj  to  belch,  to  break  wind. 
To  Rig,  r\v;,  v.  a.  #To  dress,  to  ac- 

onitrc  i  to  fit  with  tackling. 
Riga  DOCK,  rljj-d-d6Ai/-  s.     A  dance. 
Rig  ATI  ON,  -  ri-g4'shAn.  s.     The  act 

of  wateryig. 
Rigger,  rlp:'gi\r.  s.  (382).     One  that 

rigs  or  dresses. 
Rigging,  rising,  s.  (4107.  The  sails 

or  tackling  of  a  ship. 
RiolsiSH,  rlglsh.  a.  (382).     Wanton, 

whorish. 
To  RiGGLE,  rlg'gl.  V,  a.  (405%     To 

Diove  backward  and  forward,  as  shrink- 

ing  from  pain  i  properly,  uriggle. 

Right,  rite.  a.  (393).  Fit,  proper, 
becoming,  true;  not  mistaken,  just,  h» 
nest;  convenient;  not  left;  straight,  Dr*t 
crooked. 

Right,  rite,  interject.  An  expres- 
sion of  approbation. 
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Right,  rlie.  ad.  Properly,  juatly, 
exactly,  according  to  truth;  in  a  direct 
line;  in  a  great  degree,  very;  not  used 
except  in  titles,  as  Right  honourable, 
Right  reverend. 

Right,  ilte.  s.  Justice,  freedom  from 
errour;  just  claiai ;  that  which  justly  be- 
longs to  one;  property,  interest;'  power, 
prerogative;  immunity,  privilege;  the 
side  not  left ;  to  rights,  in  a  direct  line^ 
straight ;  deliverance  from  errour. 

To  Right,  riit-.  v.  a.  To  do  juslitfe 
to,  to  establish  in  possessions  justly  claim- 
ed, to  relieve  from  wrong. 

Richteovs,  ri'ul\^-fth.  a.  (263)  (464). 
Just,  bon^t,  virtuous,  uncorrupt, ;  equit- 
able. 

Higbteously,  ri'ish^-{ks-l^«  ad*  Ho- 
nestly, virtuously. 

RiGHTEouaNKss,  ri'tsh^-As-n^s.  8« 
Justice,  honesty,  virtue,  goodness. 

Rightful,  ritc^fCil*  a.  Having  the 
right,  having  the  just  claim ;  hmiest,  just. 

Right  FUL1.T,  riit'fSll-A*  ad*  Accord- 
ing to  right,  according  to  justi^. 

BiGBT-H  AND,  rkt>hand'«  b*  Not  the  left. 

Rightfulness,  rftc'fCd-n^**  ••  Mo- 
ral rectitude. 

Rightly,  ritel^.  ad*  According  to 
truth,  properly,  suitably,  not  erroneously ; 
honestly,  uprightly;  exactly;  straightly, 
directly.- 

Rightkess,  rite'n^s.  s*  Conformity 
to  truth,  exemption  from  being  wrong, 
rectitude;  straightness. 

RiGifi,  rid'jld.-a.  (380).  Stiff,  not  to 
be  bent,  unpUant;  severe,  inflexible; 
sharp,  cruel. 

Rigidity,  r^-jld'M^.  s*  Stiffness; 
stiffness  of  appearance ;  want  of  easy  or 
airy  elegance. 

Rigidly,  rld'jid-]^*  ad.  Stiffly,  un- 
pliantly ;  severely,  inflexibly. 

RiGiDMEss,  rid'jid-nds*  s*  Severity 
inflexibility. 

RiGOL,  Ti'g^M.  s*  A  circle ;  in  Shak- 
spcare,  a  diadem.     Not  used. 

Rigour,  rig'gtir.  s.  (314)  (544).  Cold 
stiffness;  a  convulsive  shuddering  with 
sense  of  co)d;  severity,  stenmess,  want  of 
condescension  to  others ;  severity  of  con- 
duct; strictness,  unabated  exactness; 
hardness. 

Rigorous,  rVg^ir-fls.  a*  Severe, 
allowing  no  abatement. 

Rigorously,  rig^gdr-As-l^.  ad.  Se- 
verely, without  tenderness  pr  mitigation. 


b<dl;-iMft!l;«»p&{Lnd^— <AimTBts«    . 

Rill,  1*11.  s*  A  small  brook,  a  Ikde 
streamlet. 

To  Kill,  rll.  y*  n.  To  run  in  small 
streams. 

Rillet,  ril'llt.  s.  (99).  A  small 
stream. 

Him,  rim.  s*  A  border,  a  margin; 
that  which  encircles  something  else. 

Rime,  rime.  s.  iioar  frost,  not  used; 
a  hole,  a  chink. 

To  RiMPLE,  rlmpl*  v*  a*  (405).  To 
pucker,  to  contract  into  corrugation. 

Rind,  rind.  s.  (106).     bark,  nusk*     ^ 

Ring,  rliifj;.  h.  (37).  A  circle;  a 
circle  of  gold  or  some  other  matter  worn 
as  an  ornament ;  a  circle  of  metal  to  bo 
held  by ;  a  circular  course ;  a  circle  made 
by  persons  standing  round  s  a  number  of 
bells  harmonically  tuned;  the  sound  of 
bells  or  any  other  sonorous  body ;  a  sound 
of  any  kind. 

To  Ring,  r!n|j^*  v.  a.  To  strike  bells 
or  any  other  sonorous  body,  so  as  to  make 
it  sound  I  to  encircle ;  to  fit  with  rings ; 
to  restrain  a  hog  by  a  ring  in  his  nose. 

To  King,  ring.  v.  n.  '!  o  sound  as 
a  bell  or  sonorous  metal;  to  practise  the 
art  of  making  musick  with  bells ;  to  sounds 
to  resound ;  to  utter  as  a  bell ;  to  tinkle  i 
to  be  filled  with  a  bruit  or  leport. 

Ring-bone,  rlnfi:'b6ne.  s*  A  hard 
callous  substance  growing  in  the  hollow 
circle  of  the  little  pastern  of  a  horse,  it 
sometimes  goes  quite  round  like  a  ring. 

Ringdove,  rlng'd&v*  s«      A  kind  of 

'    pigeon. 

Ringer,  rlng'iir.  s.  (98)  (409).  He 
who  rings. 

Ringleader,  rlng'id-d^r*  s*  The 
head  of  a  riotous  body. 

Ringlet,  rlng'i^u  s*  (99).  A  small 
ring ;  a  circle ;  a  curL 

RiN'GsTREAKED,  rlog'str^kt.  a*  Cir- 
cularly streaked. 

Ringtail,  rlng'tdle.  s*  A  kind  of  kite* 

Ringworm,  ring^w&rm*  s.  A  circu- 
lar utter. 

To  Rinse,  rinse,  v.  a*  To  wash,  to 
cleanse  by  washing ;  to  wash  the  sqpe  out 
of  clothes. 

q;j*  This  word  is  often  corruptly  pronounced 
as  if  written  refine,  rhyi|iing  with  sentcs 
but  this  impropriety  is  daily  losing  grotmd, 
and  is  now  almost  confined  to  the  lower 
order  of  speakers. 

Rinser,  rin&'i^r*  s*  (98).  One  that 
washes  or  rinses^  a  washer. 
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Utot,  ri'ftt.  s.  ( 1 6fi)  Wild  wnd  loo&t 
festJTity;  a  sedition,  an  uproar;  To  nin 
riot,  to  move  or  act  withoat  control  or 
restraints 

To  KiOT,  ri'At.  V.  n.    To  revel./ to  bf 
dissipated  in  luxurious  enjoyments;  to 
luxuriate,  to  be  tumultuous;  to  banquet- 
luxuriously  i  to  raise  a  sedition  or  uproar. 

RiOTtR,  WiSi-di.  s.  (98).     One  who 

is  dissipated  in  luxury ;  one  who  raises  an 

Qproar. 
Riotous,  ri'flt-fls.  a.  (314).  Luxun- 

ovs,  wanton,  licentiously  festive;   sedi- 
tious, turbulent. 
Riotously    ri'at-4b-lA.  ad.      Luxui^i- 

ously,  with  licentious  luxury ;  seditiously, 

turbulently. 
RiOTousNKss,    ri'dt-As-n^s.  «•     The 

state  of  bein||r  riotous 
To  RiH.  rip.  V.  a.     To  tear,  to  lace 

rate ;  to  undo  any  thing  sewn ;  to  disclose ; 

to  bring  to  view. 
Rl  »i^.,  ripi:.  a.     Broiight  to  perffction 

in  growth,  mature  j  complete ;  proper  for 

u^ ;  advanced  to  the  .perfection  of  any 

quality:  brought  to  the  point  of  taking 

effect,*  fully  matured  i  fully  qualified  by 

gradual  improrement. 
To  KiPK:   ripe.  V.  n.     To  r>pen«   to 

grow  ripe,  to  be  matured. 
To  Ripe,  ripe.  v.  a.     To  mature,  to 

make  r^.    Not  used. 
RiPKLT,    ript'l6.  ad»    Maturely,    a< 

the  fit  time. 
To  Rii*£N,  riyn.  V.  B.  (103).     To 

grow  ripe. 
To  RiPEM,  rl'p'n.  v.  a.     To  mature, 

to  make  ripe. 
]^iP£NE$s.  ripe'n^.  s«     The  state  of 

being  ripe,  mattirity. 
Ripper,  rlp'pAr.  s*  (98)«    One  who 

rips,  one  who  tears,  one  who  lacerates. 
To  Ripple,  rip'pl.  v.  n.  (405).     To 

fret  on  the  surface,  as  water  swiftly  run- 

iring. 
Rippling,    ripping,   s.      A   moving 

roughness  on  Uie  surface  of  a  running  wa- 

ter.— JKiwoii. 
To  Rise,  rize.  v.  p.    To  change  a  ja- 

cent  or  recumbent  to  an  erect  posture ;  to 

get  up  from  rest ;  to  get  up  from  a  fall ;  to 

spring,  to  grow  up»  to  gain  elevation  of 

rank  or  fortune 


to  swell;  to  ascend,  to 
move  upwards  I  to  break  out  from  below 

the  horizon  as  the  sun ;  to  begin  to  act ;  to       -^"-",  ^...«..<.,..w... 
beexcited;  tobreak  into  military commo-RlVALSHiH,  ri^'i^8h!p.  8« 
tions,  to  make  insurrections  I  toberoused,  I     or  oluiracter  of  a  rival. 


mit;*— ¥>faie,  pi&;*— 

to  be  excited  to  action-,  to  increase  ia  price; 
to  elevate  the  style ;  to  be  revived  from 
death ;  to  be  elevated  in  situation. 

Risk,  rise.  $•  (437)  (560).  The  act 
of  rising;  elevated  place;  appearance  of 
the  sun  in  the  £ast;  increase  of  pric«; 
beginning,  original ;  elevation,  increase  of 
sound. 

Xj*  This  word  very  properly  takes  the  pure 
sound  of  J  to  distinguish  it  from  the  verb, 
but  does  not  adhere  to  this  distinction  so 
inviolably  as  the  nouns  u*e,  excuse,  &c.  for 
we  sometimes  hear  "  the  Sue  and  Fall  of 
"  the  Roman  Empire,**  "  the  rUe  and  fall 
of  provisions,"  &c.  with  the  s  like  z  ll^e 
pure  «,  however,  is  more  agreeable  to 
analogy,  and  ought  to  be  scrupulovislr 
preserved  in  these  phrases  by  all  correct 
speakers.     See  Principles,  No.  437,  499. 

Riser,  ri'zAr:  s.  (9S)»  One  that  rises. 

KisiBiLiTT,  riz-^-bil'^-t*.  8.  The 
quality  of  laughing. 

RisiBLK,  rlz'^-bl.  a.  (405).  Having 
the  faculty  or  power  of  laughing;  ridicu- 
lous, exciting  laughter. 

RisR«  risk.  s.  Hazard^  danger,  chance 
of  harm. 

To  hihK,  risk.  V.  a*  To  hazard,  to 
put  to  chance,  to  endanger. 

Risker,  risk'&r.  8«  (V8).  He  who 
risks. 

RiTKy  rite*  8.  Solemn  act  of  religion, 
external  observance. 

Ritual,  rit^tshj^4l.  a*  (463.  Solemn- 
ly ceremonious,  done  according  to  sooie 
religious  institution. 

Ritual,  rit'uhu-ll.  s.  A  book  in 
which  the  rites  and  observances  of  reli- 
gion are  set  down. 

Ritualist,  rh'tshft-^-lat.  a.  One 
skilled  in  the  Ritual. 

Rival,  ri'val.  s.  (88).  One  who  is 
in  pursuit  of  the  same  thing  which  ano* 
ther  man  pursues s  a  competitor;  a  com* 
petitor  in  love. 

Rival,  ri'vjU.  a.  Standing:  in  com- 
petition, making  the  same  claiiq,  cmuo 
lous. 

To  Rival,  ri'v5.1.  v.  a.  To  stand  in 
competition  with  another,  to  oppose ;  to 
emulutc,  to  endeavour  to  equal  or  excel. 

To  Rival,  ri'v&U  v.  n.  To  be  ia 
competition. 

Rivalitv,   ri-vdr^-t^.  >  ^ 

KiVALRY,  rl'vdl-r^.  P*  ^"^l^' 
tjtion,  emulation. 

The  Mate- 
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To  RivK,  .rlvc.   V.  a*    Part*   Riven. 

To  split,  to  cleave,  to  divide  by  ft  blunt 

instrument. 
To  RivKL,  nv'vM.  V.  a.   (103)-    To 

contract  into  wrinkles  and  corm^tiona. 
Riven,  rtvVn.  Pan.  of  Rive.  (103). 

River,  rlv'iir.  s.  (98  .  A  land  cur- 
rent of  water  larger  than  a  brook. 

RivKK-DRAGON.  i'iv'ftp-drdj^'tVi,  s«  A 
crocodile ;  a  name  given  by  M'dton  to  the 
king-  of  Egypt. 

RivKR-Go»,  riv%»g6d.  s.  Tutelary 
deity  of  a  river. 

RivKK-uoKSK,  rlv'&r-h6rse.  ft.  Hip- 
popcitamus. 

Rivf  • .  riv'ii.  8.  ^99).  A  fastening 
pin  clenched  at  both  ends. 

To  RivKT.  rlv'it.  v.  a.  To  fasten 
with  rivets ;  to  fasten  strongly,  to  make 
immoveable. 

Bivui.ET,  riv^Vl^.  ft.  A  small  river, 
a 'brook,  a  streamlet. 

RixDOLLAR,  likh'dol-lftr.  s.  A  Ger- 
man coin,  worth  four  shillings  and  six- 
pence sterling. 

Roach*,  r^tsh.  s.  ('295).    A  fish. 

Road,  r&de.  s.  (295).  Large  way, 
path;  ground  where  ships  may  anchor; 
inroad,  incursion— not  used ;  journey. 

To  Roam,  r6nie.  v.  n.  (295).  To 
wander  witliout  any  certain  purpose,  to 
nimble,  to  rove. 

To  Roam,  r6me.  r.  a.  To  range,  to 
wander  over. 

BoAMER,  r6'niAr.  s.  (98).  A  rover, 
a  rambler,  a  wanderer. 

RoAW,  rbne.  a.  (295).  Bay,  sorrel, 
or  black,  with  g^y  or  white  spots  inter- 
spersed. 

To  Iv  ">AR,  r6i*e.  v.  n.  To  cry  as  a 
lion  or  other  wild  beast ;  to  cry  in  dis- 
tress; to  sound  as  the  wind  or  sea;  to 
make  a  loud  noise. 

RoAK,  r6re.  s.  (295).  The  cr>'  of  the 
lion  or  other  beast ;  an  outcry  of  distress ; 
a  clamour  of  merriment ;  the  sound  of  tlie 
wind  or  sea;  any  loud  noise. , 

RoARY,  r6'r^.  a.    Dewy. 

To  Roast,  r6st.  v.  a.  (295).  To  dress 
meat  by  turning  it  round  before  the  fire ; 
to  dress  at  the  fire  without  water ;  to  heat 
any  thing  violently;  To  rule  tlie  roast,  to 
govern,  to  manage,  to  preside. 

C^'  U  is  a  little  singular  that  instead  of  the 

.  participle  of  this  verb  Sve  should  use  the 
verb  itself  for  the  adjective,  iu  ntut  beef. 
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9,  roast  fowl  g  whilat  we  say  a  roatitd  t^ 
fUy  a  roatted  potatoe,  and  as  Shakspeare 
lias  it,  a  roatied  egg. 

Rob,  r&b.  s.    Inspissated  juices. 

To  -Hob,  r6b»  v.  a.     To  deprive  of 

anything  by  unlawfiil  force,  to  plunder; 

to  take  away  unlawfully. 
Robbek,  r6b1)(^r.   s.  (98\     A  thief^ 

one  that  robs  by  force,  or  steals  by  secret 

means. 
Robbery,  rib'bftr-d.  s*    Theft  perpe- 
trated by  force  or  with  privacy. 
RoBi!^%  r6be.  s.     A  gown  of  state^  % 

dress  of  dignity. 
To  KoBi-,,  r6be.  v.  a.    To  dre^s  pom* 

pously,  to  invest. 
Robin,  r6b'bin. 
Robin*rkd-breasti  r6b-bln-rdd'  >  %• 

br^st. 

A  bird  so  named  from  his  red  breast. 

Robust,  ro-biist'.  >      o.^ 

Robustious,  rA-bftst^y^s.  S  *'  ^^^^^^ 

vigorous,  boisterous,  violent. 
HoBUbiNEss,  r6-bAst'n^s«  a.  Strength 

vigour. 
Rocambole^  r6k^&ni*b6le.  s.    A  sort 

of  wild  garlick. 
Roche- ALUM,    rdtsh-^il^dm.     s.      A 

purer  kind  of  alum. 
Rock,  r6k.  s.    A  vast  mass  of  stone; 

protection,  defence,  a  scriptural  sense ;  a 

distaff  held  in  the  hand,  from  which  the 

wool  was  spun  by  twirling  a  ball  below. 

To  Rock,  r6k.  v.  a.  To  shake,  to 
move  backwards  and  forwards ;  to  move 
the  cradle  in  order  to  procure  sleep;  to 
lull,  to  quiet. 

To  Rock,  r6k-  v.  n.  To  be  violently 
agitated,  to  reel  to  and  fro. 

RocK-DOE,  rik'd6.  s.  A  species  of 
deer. 

RocK-RUBT,  r6k'r66bS.  s.  The  gar- 
net, when  it  is  of  a  very  strong,  but  not 
deep  red,  and  has  a  fair  cast  of  the  blue. 

Rock-salt,  rok'b&lt.  s.    Mineral  salt. 

RocKKR,  rok'kilr.  &•  (98).    One  who 

rocks  the  cradle. 
Rockkt,  rok'kiu  s.  (99).     An  artiii* 

cial  firework. 
RocKLhss,  i'6k'lds.  a.    Being  without 

rocks. 
Rockhose,  r6k'r6se.  s*     A  plant. 
Rook  work,  rokVArk.  s.    Sionts  fix- 

ed  in  mortar,  in  imitaiidti  of  tlie  asperities 

of  rocks. 
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Rocky,  r6k'W,  a.  Full  of  rocks;  re- 
sembling a  rock  J  bard,  stony,  obdurate. 

RcD,   rAfl.   9.       A    lonjr   twig;    any 
things  long  and  slender;  an  instrument  for 
•  measaring,  an  instrument  of  correction 
made  of  twigs. 

RcDL,  r6clt.    Prct.  ofRide. 

KoboMOKTADE  rAd-6-Tn6n-t4df'#  &• 
An  empt>'  noisy  bluster  or  boast,  a  rant. 

Ro>,  1 6,  s.  \  species  of  deer;  the 
female  of  the  ^art. 

BoE,  1 6.  s.      The  ep:?3:H  of  fish. 

R'oATrrN,  r6-g&'bh{in.  s-  Litany, 
supplication. 

Bo^ATicN-wKEK,  r6-j»;^^'sbiftn-w^^k«  ^ 
Tbc  week  immediately  preceding  Whit- 
sunday. 

RcGTE,  rhi^.  s.  (337).  A  vagabond;  a 
knave,  a  villain,  a  thief;  a  name  of  slight 
tenderness  and  endearment ;  a  wag. 

To  };oci.K  rop.  \.n.  To  ivander, 
to  play  the  vagabond;  to  play  knavish 
tricks. 

Roguery,  r6'j<iir-^.  s.  (98).  Knavish 
tricks;  waggerj',  arrh  tricks. 

RoGPtsHiF,  »6^'sl.ip.  s.  The  quali- 
ties or  personage  of  a  rogue. 

R('GUisH  roVish.  a.  Knavish,  frau- 
dulent ;  waggish,  slightly  mischievous. 

RoGUibriLY,  roVu  -1^,  ad.  Like  a 
rogue,  knavishly,  wantonly. 

RtGVi.vHNEhs,  ro'^i&h-n^s*  s.  Tbc 
qualities  of  a  rogue. 

RoGUY.  io'g^*  a.  (345).  Knavish, 
wanton. 

To  RoisT,  r^ht. 

To  R*  isTER  <-6is'tiir. 

have  tnrbtikntly,  to  act  at  discretion,  to 
be  at  free  quarter,  to  bluster. 

Roi  TEi',  roist'Ar.  s.  (299).  A  turbu- 
lent, brutal,  lawless,  blustering  fellow. 

To  Roi  L»  I  ok.  V.  a.  (406;.  1  o  move 
ar^y  thing  by  vohitation,  or  successive  ap- 
plication of  the  difierent  parts  of  tlie  sur- 
face to  the  ground;  to  move  any  thiilg 
round  upon  its  axis;  to  move  in  a  circle; 
topiTxhice  a  periodical  revolution ;  to  wrap 
round  upon  itself;  to  enwrap,  to  involve 
in  bandag:;? ;  to  form  by  rolling  into  round 
masses;  to  pour  in  a  stream^or  waves. 

To  Kn.L  ro't,  V.  n.  To  be  moved  by 
the  JHiccessi  vc  application  of  all  parts  of  tbe 
siu-f^ce  to  the  trrotmd ;  to  nm  on  wheels ; 
topei  ft )rm  a  periodical  revolution;  to  move 
with  appearahce  of  circuLir  direction;  to 
float  in  roufrh  water;  fo  more  as  waves  or 
volumes  of  water;  to  Buctuate,  to  move 


V.  n.  To  be- 
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tumultuously ;  to  revolve  on  its  axis ;  to 
be  moved  tumultuously. 
Roll,  r6le.  s.  The  act  of  rolling,  the 
state  of  being  rolled;  the  thing  rolling; 
mass  made  round  i  writing  rolled  upon  it- 
self: around  body  rolled  along;  publick 
UTiting ;  aregister^  a  catalogue ;  chronicle. 

T^OLLER,  rA'iJir.  s-  (98)-  Any  thing 
turning  on  its  own  axis,  as  a  heavy  stone 
to  level  walks:  bandage,  fillet. 

UoLLiNCPiN«  r6'ilng-pln.  s.  A  round 
piece  of  wood  tapering  at  each  eitd,  with 
which  paste  is  moukled. 

i^OLLYPOLLV,  i^'l^-pA-l^.  s.  A  Cor- 
ruption of  roll  ball  into  the  pool  A  lort 
of  game,  in  which  when  a  bail  roUa  into  a 
certain  place  it  wins. 

Romage,  Tnhm'midje.  s.  (90).  A  tu- 
mult, a  bustle,  an  active  and  tumultuous 
search  for  any  thing. 

RoMANCK,  r6-n?4nse^  s.  A  tnilitary 
fable  of  the  middle  ages,  a  tale  of  wild  ad- 
ventures in  war  and  love ;  a  lie,  a  fiction. 

To  RoMAKcs,  r6*m&nse^  v.  lu     To 

lie,  to  forge 
RoMAMCKR,  r6-Tnins'5r.  s.  (98>     A 

forger,  forger  of  tales. 
To  BoRtADizK.  r6'm&n-ize.  v.  a.    To 

latinize,  to  fill  with  modes  of  tlie  Roman 

speech. 
RoMANTicK,  r6-mJn'tik.  a.    Reaera* 

bling  the  tales  of  romances,  wild;  iaiprc 

babie,  false ;  fanciful,  full  of  wild  scenery. 

RoTAN.  r6'nnin.  a.  (88).  Belonging 
to  Rome. 

HoMEi  r66m.  s.  The  capital  city  of 
ItaW,  supposed  to  have  been  founded  by 
Romulus,  and  once  the  mistress  of  the 
world.— -.^«A. 

Xj"  The  0  in  this  word  is  irrevocably  fixed  in 
the  Enf^Iish  sound  of  that  letter  in  mme, 
prowt  &c.  Pope,  indeed,  rhymes  it  with 
d&mec 

"Thua  when  we  view  some  well-propor- 
tion'd  dome, 

•*  The  world's  just  wonder,  and  ev'n  thine, 

ORom<f •• 

But,  as  Mr.  Nares  observes,  it  is  most 
probable  that  lie  pronounced  tins  word  as 
if  \*Titten  doom,  as  he  rhymes  Rome  with 
({i)om  afterwards  in  the  same  {joem. 

**  From  the  same  fbes  at  last  both  felt  their 
dtMyin  ; 

*'  And  the  same  age  saw  learning  faB,  and 
Ro'irvty 

Essay  on  Crttteimi^  v.  685. 

Tl>e  truth  is,  nt)tl}ing  certain  can  be  con- 
cluded from  the  rhyming  of  poets.  It  mt^ 
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serve  to  confirm  an  established  uaage,  but 
can  never  direct  us  where  usage  is  various 
and  unceruin.  But  the  pur^  which  Shak- 
speare  puts  into  the  mouth  of  Cassius  in 
Julius  Caesar  decidedly  shows  wlial  was 
the  pronunciation  of  this  word  in  his  time : 

'« Now  it  is  Ro7ne,  indeed,  and  room,  enough, 

*»  When  there  is  in  it  but  only  man.'* 

And  tlic  Grammar  in  Qiieen  Anne's  time, 
recomniended  by  Steele,  says,  the  city 
J^ame  is  pronounced  like  ffoom  ;  and  Dr. 
Jones  in  his  Spelling  Dictionary,  1704, 
gives  it  the  same  sound. 

Roaip,  ro  np.  s.  A  rude,  awkward* 
boisterous,  untaught  girl;  rough,  rude 
play. 

To  Romp,  r6mp.  v.  a.  To  play 
rudely,  noisily,  and  boisterously. 

RoNDr.AU,  r6n-d6^  s»  A  kind  of 
ancient  poetry,  commonly  consisting  of 
thirteen  verses,  of  which  eight  have  one 
phyine  and  five  another;  it  is  divided  into 
three  couplets,  and  at  the  end  of  the  se- 
cond and  third,  the  beginning  of  the  Ron- 
deau is  repeated  in  an  equivocal  sense. 

RoMioN,  rAn'y&n*  s.  (113).  A  fat 
'  bulky  woman. 

RuNT,  i^m.  s.  (165).  An  animal 
stinted  in  the  growth. 

Rood,  ro6d.  h.  (306).  The  fourth 
part  of  an  acre  in  square  measure ;  a  pole, 
a  measure  of  sixteen  feet  and  a  half  in 
long  measure ;  the  cross. 

Roof,  v66\\  s.  (306).  The  cover  of 
a  house ;  the  vault,  the  inside  of  the  arch 
that  covers  a  building;  the  palate,  the  up- 
per part  of  the  mouUi. 

To  Roof,  r66f.  v.  a.  To  cover  with 
a  roof;  to  inclose  in  a  house. 

RooFY,  rdoPfe.  a.     Having  roofs. 

Rook,  r66k.  s.  (306). '  A  bird  re- 
sembling a  crow,  it  feeds  not  on  carrion 
but  grain ;  a  piece  at  chess ;  a  cheat,  a 
trickish  rapacious  fellow. 

To  R00K9    rddk.  V.  n.      To  rob,  to 

cheat. 
Rookery,  r66k'iLir-^.  s.   A  nursery  of 

rooks. 
Rooky,    r66k'£.     a.      Inhabited   by 

rooks. 
Room,  r66ra.  s.  (306).     Space,   ex- 
tent of  place;  space  of  place  unoccupied; 

way  unobstructed;  place  of  another,  stead ; 

unobstructed  opportunity;  aa  apartment 

in  li  house. 
RooMAGE|  rddmldje.  s.  (90).   Space, 

place. 
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Roominess,    r6&m^^«n68.  &•     Spac^ 

quantity  of  extent.  ' 

Roomy,  r66ni'^.  a.  ""  Spacious,  widcf 

large. 
Roost,    rd6st*   s.    (306).     That  on 

which  a  bird  tits  to  sleep ;  the  act  of  sleep- 

ing. 
To  Roost,  r66st.'  v.  n.    To  sleep  as 

a  bird;  to  lodge,  in  burlesque. 
Root,    rd6t.   b«  (J06).       Tiiat   part 

of  the  plant  which  rests  in  the  ground,- 

and  supplies  the  stems  withnoipishment} 

the  bottom,  the  lower  part;   a  plant  of 

which  the  root  is  esculent :  the  orig^a!, 

the  first  cause ;  the  first  ancestor ;  fixed 

residence ;  impression,  durable  effect. 
ro    Root.   r66i.   v.   n.     To  fix  the 

root,  to  strike  far  into  the  earth ;  to  turn 

up  earth. 
To  Root,  r66t-  v.   a.     To  fix  deep 

in  the  earth ;  to  impress  deeply ;  to  turn 

up  out  of  the  ground ;   to  eradicate,  t9 

extirpate ;  to  destroy,  to  banish. 
Rooted,    r6dt'^d.   a.      Fixed   deep^ 

radical. 
Rooted ly,  r66t'M-16#  ad.     Deeply^ 

strongly. 
Rooty,  r66t'^.  a*     Full  of  roots. 
Rope,  r^pe.  s.       A  cord,  a  string,  a 

halter;  any  row  of  things  depending,  aa 

a  rope  of  onions. 
To  Rope,  ripe.  v.  n.    To  draw  out 

in  a  line  as  viscous  matter. 
Rope  dancer,  r6pe'd4Qs*Ar.  s.    Aa 

artist  who  dances  on  a  rope. 
RopiNEss,  r6'p^-n£s.  s.      Viscosityi 

gluttnousness. 
Ropemaker,  rope'mdke-i&r.  s«     One 
'    who  makes  ropes  to  sell. 
Ropery,  r6pc'Ar-6.  s.  Rogue's  tricks* 

Not  used. 
RopETRicK,  ripe'trik.  s.      Probably 

rogue's  tricks,  tricks,  that  deserve  the  haL 

ter.    An  old  cant  word. 
RopY)  i^'p^.  a.     Viscous^  tenacious^ 

glutinous. 
RoquELAURE,   r6k-M6'.   s*    Frcnckm 

A  cloak  for  men. ^ 
RoRiFERous,   r6-riff<Sr-is.  a.     Pro*- 

ducing  dew. 
RoRiFLUENT,   ro-riPflWnt.  a.  (518)* 

Flowing  with  dew. 
Rosary,  r6'zAr-i.  s.  (440)..  A  string 

of  beads,  on  which  prayers  are  numbered. 

A  place  abounding  with  roses. — Maton, 
Ro.'>ciD,  r6sVid.  a*     Dewy^  aboandh 

ing  with  dew. 
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Rose,  rAzc  s.  A  flower;  To  speak 
under  the  rose,  to  speak  any  thing  with 
iufety,  so  as  not  afterwards  to  be  <ii8CO. 
▼ered. 

Rose,  r6ze.    Pret.  of  Rise. 

RosKATE,  r6'zh^it.  a.  (91)  (452). 
Rosy,  full  of  roses;  blooming,  fragrant, 
:as  a  rose. 

Rosed..  p6«'d.  a  (359)*  Crimson, 
flushed 

RosEMART,  r&ze'mi-r6.  s.     A  plant. 

iiosE-NOBLE,  r6ze'n6-bl.  s.  An  En- 
glish gold  coin,  in  value  anciently  sixteen 
shillings. 

Rose-water,  rize'wk-ttir.  s.  Wa- 
ter distilled  from  roses. 

RosET,  r6'zSt.  s.  A  red  colour  for 
painters. 

Rosin,  r6z'zln.  s.  Inspissated  tur- 
pentirie,  a  juice  of  tlie  pine;  any  inspis- 
sated matter  of  vcgeUbles  that  dissolve 
in  spirit 

vy  When  this  word  is  used  in  a  general  or 
philosophical  sense  for  the  fat  sulphurous 
part  of  vegetables,  it  is  generally  termed 
retins  when  in  a  more  confined  sense,  sig- 
nifying the  inspissated  jmce  of  turpentine, 
it  is  called  rosin  : 

*Bou2ebuB  who  could  sweetly  smg, 

•Or  with  the  rt^zMd  bow  torment  the  string.' 

Gay, 

*ro  RosTN,  r&z'zln.  v.  a.  To  rub 
with  rosin. 

RosiNY,  r62'zln-^.  a.  Resembling 
rosin. 

RossEL,  r&s*sl].  s.  (^9).     Light  land. 

Rostrated,  r6s'trA-tW.  a.  Adorned 
with  beaks  of  ships. 

Rostrum,  ros'trfim.  s.  The  beak  of 
m  bird;  the  beak  of  a  ship;  the  scaffold 
whence  orators  harangued;  the  pipe 
which  conveys  the  distilling  liquor  into 
its  receiver  in  the  common  alembicks. 

Rosy,  ro'z*.  a;  (438).  Resembling 
a  rose  in  Moom,  beauty,  colour,  or  fra- 
grance. 

To  Rot,  r&t.  v.  n.  To  putnfy,  to  lose 
the  cohesion  of  its  parts. 

To  Rot,  r6t.  v.  a.  To  make  putnd, 
to  bring  to  corruption. 

Rot,  r6t.  s.  A  distemper  among 
sheep  in  which  their  lungs  are  wasted; 
putrefaction,  putrid  decay. 

Rotary,  r6't4-r^.  a.  Whirling  as  a 
wheel. 

Rotated,  r^/ti-tdd^  a.  Whirled 
round. 
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Rotation,  r6't4-shftn.  s.  The  act 
of  whirling  round  like  a  wheel ;  revolu- 
tion ;  the  act  of  taking  any  thing  in  turn. 

Rotator,  r6-ti't\r.  s.  (166%  That 
which  gives  a  circular  motion. 

Rote,  r6ic.  s.  V\  ords  uuered  by 
mere  memory  without  meaning,  memory 
of  words  without  comprehension  of  the 
^ense. 

To  Rote,  r6te.  v.  a.  To  fix  in  the 
memory  without  informing  the  under- 
standing. 

RoTGUT,  r&i'K^t.  ft.  Bad  small  beer. 
A  low  term. 

Rotten,  r6tVn  a.  (103%  Putrid, 
carious ;  not  trusty,  not  sound. 

RoTTKNNfcss,  r&tV  -n^s.  s.  State 
of  being  rotten,  cariousncss,  putrefaction. 

Rotund,  r6-tiLlnd'.  a.  Round,  circu- 
lar, spherical. 

Rotundifolius.  r6-tiin-di-f6'lWis«  a. 
Having  round  leaves. 

Rotundity,  r6-t^i/d4-t6,  a.  Round- 
ness, circularity. 

Rotundo,  r6-tin'd6.  s.  A  building 
formed  round  both  in  the  inside  and  out- 
side, such  as  the  Pantheon  in  Rome. 

To  Rove,  r6ve.  v.  n.  To  ramble, 
to  range,  to  wander. 

To  Rove,  r6ve.  v.  a.  To  wander 
over. 

Rover,  r6'v(lr.  s.  (98).  A  wanderer, 
a  ranger;  a  fickle  inconstant  man ;  a  rob- 
ber, a  pirate. 

Rouge,  rd6zhe*  s.  French.  Red 
paint  to  paint  the  face. 

Rough,  r6f.  a.  (314)  (391).  Not 
smooth,  rugged;  austere  to  the  taste; 
harsh  to  the  ear;  rugged  of  temper,  in- 
elegant of  manners ;  harsh  to  the  mind, 
severe;  hard  featured;  not  polished:  rug- 
ged, disordered  m  appearance;  Aormy, 
boisterous. 

To  Roughcast,  riiPkast.  v.  a.  To 
mould  without  nicety  or  elegance*  to  form 
with  asperities  and  inequalities ;  to  plas- 
ter with  rough  morUr  j  to  form  any  tliii^ 
in  its  first  rudiments. 

Roughcast,  nifkist.  s.  A  rude 
model,  a  form  in  its  rudiments ;  a  kind  of 
rough  piaster. 

Roughdr  aught,  riPdraft.  8.  A 
draught  in  its  rudiments. 

To  Roughduaw,  redraw,  v.  a.  To 
trace  coarsely. . 

To  Roughen,  rti^tiu  v.  a.  (103).  To 
make  r^ugh. 
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To  RouGHHEw,  rftf-hii'-  v,  a.  To 
jive  to  any  thing  the  first  appearance  of 
form. 

RouGHHEWN.  r&f-hiine^  part.  a.  Rug- 
ged, unpolished,  undvil,  unrefined;  not 
yet  nicely  finished. 

Roughly,  rAf'Ifi.  ad.  With  uneven 
surface,  with  asperities  on  the  surface} 
harshly,  uncivilly,  rudely;  severely,  with- 
out tenderness;  austerely  to  the  taste; 
boisterously,  tempestuously;  harshly  to 
the  ear. 

Roughness,  rifn&s-  s.  Superficial 
asperity,  unevenness  of  surface ;  austere- 
ness  to  the  taste ;  taste  of  astringency ; 
harshness  to  the  ear;  ruggedncss  of  tem- 
per, coarseness  of  manners,  tendency  to 
rudeness ;  absence  of  delicacy ;  severity, 
violence  of  discipline ;  violence  of  opera- 
tion in  medicines ;  unpolished  or  unfinish- 
ed state;  inelegance  of  dress  or  ap- 
pearance; tempestuousness,  storminess; 
coarseness  of  features. 

'RouGH-RioER,  Mf-rl'd^lr.  s.  Otie 
that  breaks  horses  for  riding.— ilfiwon. 

RouGHT,  r&wt.  Old  preU  of  Reach. 
(319).    Reached. 

To  RouGHwoRK,  riif'wArk.  v.  a.  To 
work  coarsely  overwithoutthe  least  nicety. 

RouKCEvAL,  r6Ws6-v&K  s.  (313).  A 
species  of  pea. 

Round,  r6^nd.  a.  (313).  Cjrlindrical ; 
circular;  spherical;  not  broken;  larg^, 
not  inconsiderable;  plain,  candid,  open; 
quick,  brisk;  plain,  free  without  delicacy, 
sdmostroug^. 

Round,  r6(ind.  s.  A  circle,  a  sphere, 
an  orb ;  rundle,  step  of  a  ladder;  the  time 
in  which  any  thing  has  passed  through  all 
hands,  and  comes  back  to  the  first ;  a  re- 
yolution,  a  course  ending  at  the  point 
where  it  began ;  a  walk  performed  by  a 
guard  or  officer,  to  survey  acertun  district. 

Round,  r6i!uid.  ad.  Every  way,  on 
all  sides;  in  a  revolution;  circularly;  nil 
in  a  direct  line. 

Round,  r6(lnd.  prep.  On  every  side 
of;  about,  circularly  about;  all  over. 

To  Round,  r6^Dd.  v.  a*  To  sur- 
round, to  encircle ;  to  make  spherical  or  cir- 
cular ;  to  raise  to  a  relief;  to  move  about 
any  thing ;  to  mould  into  smoothness, 

To  Round,  r6dnd.  v.  n.  To  grow 
round  in  form ;  to  whisper ;  to  go  rounds. 

Roundabout,  r6&nd^d-b66t.  a.  Am- 
ple, circuitous;  indirect,  loose. 
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Roundel,  r6£Ln'd£l.  >  ^ 

Roundelay,  rAWd^-l^     J     a.      a 
kind  of  ancient  poetry;  a  round  form  or 
figure. , 
Rounder,    r6Jind'(ir.   s.   (98).      Cir- 
cumference, inclosure.    Not  used. 

Roundhead,  r6{ind'hdd.  s.  A  p>u- 
ritan,  so  named  from  tlie  practice  once 
prevalent  among  them  of  cropping  their 
hair  round. 

Roundhouse,  r6^d'h6(iae.  8.  The 
constable's  prison,  in  which  disorderly 
persons  found  in  the  street  are  confined.    . 

Roundish,  r6dnd1sh.  a.  Somewhat 
round,  approaching  to  roundness. 

Roundly,  r6{ind'l^.  ad.  In  a  round 
form,  in  a  round  manner;  openly,  plainly, 
without  reserve;  briskly,  with  speed ;  com- 
pletely, to  the  purpose;  vigorously,  in 
earnest. 

Roundness,  r6dnd'nds.  s.  Circula- 
rity; sphericity,  cylindrical  form;  smooth- 
ness; honesty,  openness,  vigorous  mea- 
sures. 

To  Rouse,  ritlze.  v.  a.  (313).  To 
wake  frojn  rest;  to  excite  to  thought  or 
action ;  to  put  into  action ;  to  drive  a  beast 
from  his  laire. 

To  Rouse,  r66ze.  v.  n.  To  awake 
from  slumber;  to  be  excited  to  thought 
or  action. 

Rouse,  r6&ze.  s.  A  dose  of  liquor 
rather  too  large. 

RousER,  r6iLi'zAr*  s. ,  One  who  rouses* 

Rout,  r6(it.  s.  (313).  A  clamorous 
multitude,  a  rabble, a  tumultuous  crowd; 
confusion  of  any  army  defeated  or  dis- 
persed. 

To  Rout,  rAdt.  v.  a.  To  dissipaie 
and  put  into  confiision  by  defeat. 

Route,  r6tit,  or  r6dt.  s.    Road,  way. 

QQ*  upon  a  more  accurate  observation  of 
the  best  usage,  I  must  pve  the  preference 
to  the  first,  sound  of  this  word,  notwith- 
standing, its  coincidence  in  sound  with  ano- 
ther word  of  a  different  meaning;  the 
fewer  French  sounds  of  this  diphthong  we 
have  in  our  language,  the  better  a  nor 
does  there  appear  any  necessity  for  retain- 
ing the  final  e.  See  Bowl.  Mr.  Sheri- 
dan and  Mr.  Smith  make  a  difierence  be- 
tween rout  a  rabble,  and  route  a  road ;  Mr. 
Scott  gives  b6th  sounds*  but  seems  to  pre-  < 
fer  the  first;  W.  Johnston,  Dr.  Kenrick, 
and  Mr.  Perry,  pronounce  both  alike,  and 

I     with  the  first  sound. 

Row,  r6.  8.  (334).     A  rank  or  file, 

'     a  number  of  thhigs  ranged  in  a  line* 
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To  Row,  ro.  V,  n.  To  impel  a  ves- 
sel in  tlie  water  by  oars. 

Tt)  Hew.  r6.  V.  a.  To  drive  or  help 
forward  by  oars. 

RowLL,  \Ct/iU  8.  (322).     The  point 

,  of  a  spur  tumii^  on  an  axis ;  a  seton,  a 
roll  oft  hair  or  silk  put  into  a  wound  to  hin- 
der it  froiQ  healing  and  provoke  a  dis- 
jcharge. 

To  KowEL,  rdd'il.  v.  a*  To  pierce 
through  the  skin,  and  keep  the  wound 
open  b^  a  rowel. 

Rower,  ro'iir.  s.  (98).  One  that 
manages  an  oar. 

Royal,  i66'aU  a.  (329).  Kingly,  be- 
longing to  a  king,  becoming  a  king,  re- 
gal; noble,  illustrious. 

Ro\  ALisT,  lO^'il-ist*  s.  Adherent  to 
a  king. 

To  Royalise,  r6^'il-i2e.  v.  a.  To 
make  royal. 

Royally,  i-6^'iW.  ad.  In  a  kingly 
manner,  regally,  as  becomes  a  king. 

Royalty,  rce'il-i^.  s.  Kingship, 
character  or  office  of  a  kingi  state  of  a 
king;  emblems  of  royalty. 

Roymsh,  rc^'msh.  a.  ;329).  Paltry, 
sorry,  mean,  rude.    Not  Used. 

To  Rib,  vhb.  v.  a.  To  clean  or 
smooth  any  thing  by  passing  something 
over  it,  to  "scour,  to  wipe ;  to  move  one 
body  upon  another }  to  remove  by  friction ; 
to  touch  bard ;  To  rub  down,  to  clean  or 
curn  a  horse ;  To  rub  up,  to  excite,  to 
awaken;  to  polish,  to  retouch. 

To  i.uB,  in^b.  v.  D.  To  fret,  to  make 
a  friction ;  to  get  through  difficulties. 

Rub,  rftb.  s.  CoUiaion,  hindrance^  ob- 
struction ;  act  of  nibbing ;  inequality  of 
ground  that  hinders  the  motion  of  a  bowl ; 
difficulty,  cause  of  uneasineas. 

RuB-sTuME,  i^b'stdne.  a.  A  stone 
to  scour  or  sharpen. 

Rubber,  r&b'bAr.  8.  (98).  One  that 
rubs;  the  instrument  with  which  one 
rubs;  a  coarse  file;  a  game^  a  contest, 

-  two  games  out  of  three* 

RuBBAGK,  r&bVKljc.>         fg.       p 

ins  of  building,  fragments  of  matter  used 

in  building;  confusion,  mingled  glass; 

any  thing  vile  and  worthless.     - 
iRuBBLE-sToNK,       rftb'bl-st&ne.-      s. 

Stones  rubbed  and  worn  by  the  water  at 

the  latter  end  of  the  deluge. 
Rubicund,  rddlji-l^etod.  a.  C339),  In- 

clined  to  redness. 


r66'bld.  a.  (283).     Red  as 
a.  (509% 
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Rubied, 
a  ruby. 

RuBiFicRy  r6a-bif  fik. 
ingred. 

KuBiFORM,  r661>^-f6rn[i.  a.  Having 
the  form  of  red. 

To  KuBiFT,  rdd'h^-tu  v.  a.  (183). 
To  make  red. 

Rubious,  rd^'b^-ds.  a.  (314).  Roddy, 
red.    Not  used. 

Rubricated,  r6A'br£-kA-t£d.  a. 
Smeared  urith  red. 

HuBRiCr,  r66'brik.  &•  Directions 
printed  in  books  of  law,  and  in  prayer 
tXMks,  so  termed,  because  they  were  ori- 
ginally djstingui^ed  by  being  in  ted  ink 

KuBT.  r66'h^.  s.  A  precious  stone 
of  a  red  colour,  next  in  hardnesa  and  va. 
lue  to  a  diamond;  redness;  any  thin^ 
red;  a  blotch,  a  carbuncle. 

KuBY,  r6d1}^.   a.     C;f  a  red  colour. 

HuctATioN,  rAk-td'shdn.  s.  A  btrkh- 
ing  arising  from  wind  and  indigestion. 

RuDDEK,  rAd'd^ir.  8.  (98).  1  he  in- 
strument  at  the  stem  of  a  vessel  by  which 
Its  course  is  governed;  any  thing  tb« 
guides  or  governs  the  course. 

Ruddiness,  r^^d'd^-nds.  s.  The  qua- 
lity of  approaching  to  redness 

Ruddle,  rM'dl.  s.  (405).  Red  earth. 

Ruddock,  nlid'd^U^.  s.  A  kind  of 
bhd. 

Ruddy,'  rfld'd^  a.    Apptoaching  to 

.  redness,  pale  red;  yellow. 

RuDE)  i55cU  a.  (339).  Kough,  coarse 
of  manners,  brutal;  violent,  turbulent, 
harsh,  inclement;  raw,  untaught;  rugged, 
shapeless,  artless,  inelegant;  such  aa  may 
be  done  with  strength  without  art. 

RuDELT,  r66Q'l£.  ad.  In  a  rude  man- 
ner; unsktliidly;  violently,  boiatercmslT 

Rudeness,'  rddd'n^s.  s.  Coarseness 
of  manners,  incivility;  violence,  bcnater- 
ousness. 

Rudesby,  r66dz'b^.  s.  An  unciril 
turbuleat  fellow.    Obsolete. 

Rudiment,  r6d'd6*ni£nt.  s.  The  first 
principles,  the  first  elements  of  a  science ; 
the  first  part  of  education ;  the  first  inac  - 
curate,  unshapen  beginning. 

RuDiMENTAL,  tdd-d^-m^nt'^.  a.  Ini- 
tial, relating  to  first  principles. 

To  Rue,  r66.  v.  a*  (339).  To  grieve 
for,  or  regret;  to  lament 

Rue,  t66.  s.  An  herb  called  Herb 
of  Grace,  because  holy  water  was  sprink- 
led with  it. 
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Rueful,  r6A'fiil.  a.  (174).  Mournful, 
woful,  sorrowful. 

RuhPULLY,  r66^f&l-^.  ad«  MounifuUy, 
sorrowiiilly. 

RuKFULNEss,  r6A'ftl-nfi8.  5.  Sorrow- 
fulnes,  moumfulness. 

R  u  E  L  L  E ,  r Ad-^K.  s.  French.  A  cir- 
cle, an  assembly  at  a  private  house. 

RuiF,  rt^f.  s.  A  puckered  linen  or- 
nament  formerly  worn  about  the  necks  a 
small  river  fish ;  a  state  of  roughness. 

Ruffian,  rAf'van.  s.  (IIS).  A  bru- 
tal, boisterous,  mischievous  fellow ;  a  cut- 
throat, a  robber,  a  murderer. 

RuFMAN,  r^fydn.  a.  Brutal,  savage- 
ly boisterous. 

To  UuFFLE,  rdf'fl.  V.  a.  (405).  To 
disorder,  to  put  out  of  form,  to  make  less 
smootli ;  to  discompose,  to  put  out  of  tem- 
per; to  contract  into  plaits. 

To  Ruffle,  riPfi.  v.  n.  To  grow 
rough  or  turbulent ;  to  be  in  loose  motion, 
to  flutter. 

Ruffle,  rfiffl.  s.  Pluted  linen  used 
as  an  ornament ;  disturbance,  contention, 
tumult. 

RuFTERHOOD,  r^iPtAr-hW.  s*  In  Fal- 
conry, a  hood  to  be  worn  by  a  hawk  when 
she  is  first  drawn. 

Hug,  rdg.  s.  A  coarse  nappy  wool- 
len cloth;  a  coarse  nai^y  coverlet  used 
for  mean  beds ;  a  rough  woolly  dog. 

RuGGKD,  r^j^'gid.  a.  (99)  (366). 
Rough,  full  of  unevenness  and  asperity ; 
savage  of  temper;  stormy,  rude,  rough 
or  harsh  to  the  ear;  surly;  boisterous; 
rough,  shaggy. 

Ruggedly,  r^g'gld-l^.  ad*  In  a  rug- 
ged manner. 

RuGGEDNEss,  rdg'gld-n^s.  s.  The 
state  or  quality  of  being  rugged.  . 

Rugose,  rd6'g6se'.  a.     Wrinkled. 

Ruin,  rd6'in.  s.  (1 76) (339).  The  fall 
or  destruction  of  cities  or  edifices;  the 
remains  of  a  building  demolished;  de- 
struction, loss  of  happiness  or  fortune, 
overthrow;  mischief,  bane. 

To  Ruin.  r66'in.  v.  a.  To  subvert, 
to  demolish ;  to  destroy,  to  deprive  of  fe- 
licity or  fortune ;  to  impoverish. 

To  Ruin.  r6d'in.  v.  n.  To  fall  in 
ruins ;  to  run  to  ruin ;  to  be  brought  to 
poverty  or  misery     Little  used. 

To  Ruinate,  rddln-Ate.  v.  a.  To 
subvert,  to  demolish.    Obsolete. 

RuiMATiON,  rd6-ln-A'shi\a.  s.  Sub- 
version, demolition.    Qbsolete. 
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Ruinous,  r661n-(ks.  a.  (314).  Fallen 
to  ruin,  dilapidated;  pernicious,  baneful, 
destructive. 

RuiNoUbLY,  rd61n-ds-]^«  a.  In  a  ruin- 
ous manner. 

Rule,  rddU  s.  (339).  Govemment9 
sway,  supreme  command ;  an  instrument 
by  which  lines  are  drawn ;  canon,  precept 
by  which  the  thoughts  or  actions  are  di- 
rected ;  regularity,  propriety  of  behaviour. 

To  Rule,  rd6l.  v.  a.  To  s^overn,  to 
control,  to  manage  with  power  and  autho- 
rity; to  settle  as  by  rule. 

To  Rule,  r66K  v.  n.  To  bave  power 
or  command. 

Ruler,  rddi'iir.  s.  (98).  Governor, 
one  that  has  the  supreme  command;  an 
instrument,  by  the  (Urection  of  which  lines 
are  drawn. 

Rum,  rt!im.  s.  A  country  parson ;  a 
kind  of  spirits  distilled  from  m(4asses. 

To  Rumble,  rdm'bl.  v.  n.  (405).  To 
make  a  hoarse  low  continued  noise. 

Rumble R,  rAm1>l-Ai*.  s.  The  person 
or  thing  that  rumbles. 

Ruminant,  rdd'mi-nint.  a.  (33^). 
Having  the  property  of  chewing  the  cud. 

To  RuMiNATxE,  r6^'m6*n4te.  v.n.  To 
chew  the  cud ;  to  muse,  to  think  again  and 
again. 

To  Ruminate,  r66'm^-nite.  v.  a.  To 
chew  over  again ;  to  muse  on,  to  meditate 
over  and  over  again. 

Rumination,  rdd-m^-ni'shAn.  s.  The 
property  or  act  of  chewing  the  cud;  me- 
ditation, reflection. 

To  Rummage,  rflm'mldje.  v.  a.  (90). 
To  search,  to  plunder,  to  evacuate. 

To  I'tuMMACK,  rftm'raWje.  v.n.  To 
search  places. 

Rummer,  r&m'm^r.  8.  (98).  A  glass, 
a  drinking  cup. 

Rumour,  rdd'mftr.  s.  (314)  (539). 
Flying  or  popular  report,  bruit,  fame. 

To  Hum  OUR,  r66'mflr.  v.  a.  To  re- 
port abroad,  to  bruit. 

Rumourek.  r6d'm6r-Ar.  s.  Reporter, 
spreader  of  news. 

Rump,  r^mp.  s.  The  end  of  the  back- 
bone; the  buttocks. 

Tp  Rumple,  rfim'pL  v.  a.  (405).  To 
crush  or  contract  into  puckers  or  creases. 

Rumple,  iilm'pl.  s.  (405).  Pucker, 
rough  plait. 

To  Run,  I'^in.  Pret.  Ran.  v.  n.  To 
move  swiftly,  to  ply  the  legs  in  sudi  a 
manner  as  that  both  feet  are  at  every  step 
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off  the  ground  at  the  same  time ;  to  rush 
vioWntly ;  to  tske  a  course  at  scaj  to  con- 
tend^in  a  race ;  to  stream,  to  flow ;  to  be 
liquid,  to  be  fluid;  to  be  fusible,  to  melt; 
'  to  pass,  to  proceed ;  to  have  a  legal  course, 
to  be  practised;  to  have  a  course  in  any 
direction;  to  pass  in  thought  or  speech ; 
to  have  a  continual  tenour  of  any  kind ;  to 
be  popularly  known;  to  have  reception, 
success,  or  continuance ;  to  proceed  in  a 
certain  order  i  to  be  in  force ;  to  be  gene- 
rally received ;  to  have  a  track  or  course ; 
to  make  a  gradual  progress ;  to  excem  pus 
or  matter;  to  become  irregular,  to  change 
to  sometliing  wild;  to  get  by  artifice  or 
fraud;  to  fall,  to  pass;  to  have  a  general 
tendency ;  to  proceed  as  on  a  ground  or 
principle;  To  run  af|er,  to  search  for,  to 
endeavour  as  though  out  of  the  way;  To 
run  away  with,  to  huny  without  consent ; 
To  run  in  with,  to  close,  to  comply ;  To 
run  on,  to  be  continued;  To  runoter,  to 
be  so  full  as  to  overflow ;  to  be  so  much  as 
to  overflow ;  To  run  out,  to  be  at  an  end ; 
to  spread  exuberantly ;  to  expatiate ;  to  be 
wasted  or  exhausted. 

To  Run,  rfin,  v.  a.  To  pierce,  to 
stab ;  to  force,  to  drive ;  to  force  into  any 
way  or  form;  to  drive  with  violence ;  to 
melt,  to  incur;  to  venture,  to  hazard;  to 
import  or  export  without  duty ;  to  prose- 
cute in  thought;  to  push;  To  run  down ; 
to  chase  to  weariness ;  to  crush,  to  over- 
bear; To  run  over,  to  recount  cursorily, 
to  consider  cursorily ;  To  run  through,  to 
pierce  to  the  farther  surface,  to  spend 
one's  whole  estate. 

RuK,  rtin.  s.  The  act  of  running,  as, 
The  plav  has  a  great  run,  I  have  had  a  tvn 
of  iU  luck. 

RuKAGATE,  rAn'ni-g&te.  s.  A  fugi- 
tive, rebel,  apostate. 

Runaway,  rftn'i-wi.  s.  One  that 
flies  from  danger,  a  fugitive. 

RuNDLE,  rAn'dl.  s.  (405>  A  round, 
a  step  of  a  ladder ;  a  peritrocbium,  some, 
thing  put  round  an  axis. 

RuNDLET,  rftndlit.  s.  (99).  A  small 
barrel. 

Rung,  ring.  Pret.  and  part.  pass,  of 
Ring. 

Runic,  rii'nlk.  a.  Denoting  the  old 
Scandinavian  language. — Mason. 

Runnel,  rftn'nll.  s.  (99).  A  rivulet, 
a  small  brook.    Not  used. 

Runner,  rt\n'ndr.  s.  (98).  One  that 
runs;  a  racer;  a  messenger;  a  shooting 
•prig;  one  of  the  stones  of  a  mill;  a  bird. 
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RuNNET,  rftn'nlt.  s.  (99).     A  liquor 
made  by  steeping  the  stomach  of  a  calf 
in  hot  water,  and  used  to  coagulate  milk 
for  curds  and  cheese. 
RuNNiQN,  rdkn'yAn.  s.  (113).     A  pal- 
try scurvy  wretch.    Out  of  use. 
Runt,  rdnt.  s.    Any  small  animal  be- 
low Ihe  natural  g^wth  of  the  kind. 
RupTioN,  r^ip'shdn*  s.     fireach,  solu- 
tion of  continuity. 
Rupture,  rGp'tshAre.  s.  (461).     The 
act  of  breaking,  state  of  being  broken ;  a 
breach  of  peace,  open  hostility ;  bursten- 
ness ;  preternatural  eruption  of  the  gut* 
To  Rupture,  Hip'tsh^re.  v.  a.     Xo 

break,  to  burst,  to  suffer  disruption. 
Rupturewort,  rftp'tsh^r-wdrU  s.    A 

plant.  _ 

Rural,  rdd'ril.  a.  (88)  (339).    Cown- 
try,  existing  in  the  countiy,  not  in  cities; 
suiting  the  country,  reseiiU>ling  the  coun- 
try. 
RuRALiTY,  r6A-rll'6-t^. 
Ruralness,  r66'i-ll-n^s. 

quality  of  being  rural. 
Rush,  rftsh.  s.     A  plant;  any  thing 

proverbially  worthless. 
Rush-can DLE,    r&sh-kdn'dle.  s«      A 
small  blinking  taper,  made  by  stripping  a 
rush. 
To  Rush,  rAsh.  v.  n.    To  move  with 
violence,  to  go  on  with  tumultuous  ra- 
pidity. 
Rush,  rdsh.  s.    A  violent  course. 
Rush 7,  i-Ash'^.  a.     Abounding  with 

rushes;  made  of  rushes. 
Rusk,  riisk.  s.  Hard  bread  for  stores. 
RussKT,  rAs'sit.  a.  (99).     Reddishly 
brown 4  Newton  seems  to  use  it  for  gray; 
coarse,  homespun,  rustick. 
RussETiNG,  rfts'sk-lng.  s.     A  name 
riven  to  several  sorts  of  pears  or  apples, 
from  their  colour. 
Rust,  n\st.  s.     The  red  incrustation 
of  iron;  the  tarnished  or  corroded  surface 
of  any  metal ;  loss  of  jwwer  by  inactivity ; 
'   mattcriired  by  corruption  or  degeneration. 
To  Rust,  n^st.  v.  n.    To  gather  rust, 
to  have  the  surface  tarnished  or  corroded, 
or  degenerated  in  idleness. 
To  Rust,  rAst.  v.  a-   To  make  rusty ; 

to  impair  bv  time  or  inactivity. 
Rustical,  rAs't^-kiK  a.  (88).  Rough, 

boisterous,  rude. 
Rustically,  nis't^-kiW.  ad.  Rudely, 
inelegantly. 
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RusTicALNEss,  rAs't^^kSl-n^s*  8«  The 
quality  of  being  rustical,  rudeness. 

To  Rusticate,  rAs't6-4(&te.  ▼.  !)•  To 
reside  in  the  country. 

To  Rusticate,  rAs't^-kdtc.  v.  a.  To 
banish  into  the  country. 

Rusticity,  rds-tis'£«t£*  s.  Qualities 
of  one  that  lives  in  the  country,  simplicity, 
artlessness,  rudeness;  rural  appearance. 

Rustick,  rAs'tlk.  a.  Rural)  country ; 
,rude,  unUtt^ht,  inelegant ;  artless,  honest, 

simple ;  plam,  unadorned. 
Rustick,  nWtik.  s.  A  <;lowft,  a  swain, 

an  inhabitant  of  the  country. 
RusTiNEss,  ri&s't^n^s.  8«    The  state 

of  being  rusty. 
To  Rustle,  rAs'sI.  v.  n.  (473).     To 

make  a  low  continued  rattle. 
RusTT,    rds'ti.    a*      Covered    with 

rust,  infested  with  rust;  impaired  by  in- 
activity. 
To  Rut,  rftt.  v.  n.  To  desire  to  come 

together.    Used  of  deer. 
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Rut,  rAt.  s.  Copulatk>n  of  deer;  the 
track  of  a  cart-wheel. 

Ruth,  rddth.  s.  (339).  Pity,  tender- 
ness, sorrow  for  the  misery  of  another. 

RuTHFUL,  rddth'da.  a.  Rueful,  wa- 
ful,  sorrowful. 

RuTHFULLY,  r66/VfM-^.  ad.  Wofully, 
sadly;  sorrowfully;  mournfully;  wDfully, 
in  irony. 

Ruthless,  rddMl^s.  a.  Cruel,  piti« 
less. 

Rutrlessness,  r66^A^^8-n^.  dw 
Want  of  pity. 

Ruthlessly,  rddthlisA^*  ad.  With- 
out pity^  cruelly. 

RuTTisH,  rtit'tish.  H.  Wanton,  Kbi- 
dinous,  lecherous. 

Ryder,  ri'ddr.  s.  A  clause  added  to 
an  act  of  parliament  at  its  third  rea^g. 
— Mown, 

Ryk^  ri.  s.  A  coarse  kind  of  bread- 
corn. 

Ryegrass,  rKgrds«  s.  A  kind  <^ 
strong  grass. 
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SABBATH,  s4b1>i/A.  s.  A  day  ap- 
pointed by  God  among  the  Jews,  and 
from  them  established  among  Christians 
for  public  worship ;  the  seventh  day,  set 
apart  from  works  of  labour,  to  be  employ- 
ed in  piety ;  intermission  of  pain  or  sor- 
row, ^time  of  rest. 

SABBAtHBREAKER,  adb^b^/A-brd-kdr. 
s.  Violator  of  the  sabbath  by  labour  or 
wickedness. 

Sabbatical,  sdb-bSt't^-kal.  a«  Re- 
sembling the  sabbath,  enjoying  or  bring- 
ing intermission  of  labour. 

Sabbatism,  sdb'bl-tizm.  s.  Observ- 
ance  of  the  sabbath  superstitiously  rigid. 

Sabink,  s&bln.  s.  (140).    A  plant. 

Sable,  sA1)L  s.  (405).     Fur. 

Sable,  s&^l.  a.    Black. 

Sabre,  si'bdr.  s.  (416).  A  scimetar, 
a  short  sword  with  a  oonvex  edge,  a  fal- 
chion. 

Sabulosity,  s&b-&-l6s'^*ti.  s.  Gritti- 
ness,  sandiness. 


Sa  bulous,  8ab'6-Us.  a.  (314).  Gritty, 
sandy. 

Saccade,  s&k-k^e^*  s.  A  violent 
check  the  rider  gives  his  horse  by  draw- 
ing both  the  reins  very  suddenly. 

Saccharine,  siklci-niie.  a.  (149). 
Having  the  taste  or  any^other  of  the  chief 
qualities  of  sugar. 

Sacerdotal,  s4s-^r-d6't3.I.  a.  (88). 
Priestly,  belonging  to  the  priesthood. 

Sachel,  s^tshll.  5.  (99).  A  small 
sack  or  bag. 

Sac u KM,  sd'tshdm.  s.  The  title  of 
some  American  Indian  chiefs.-^ jlfiuon. 

Sack,  sdk.  s.  A  bag*  a  pouch,  com- 
monly a  large  bag;  the  measure  of  three 
bushels ;  a  woman*s  loose  robe. 

To  Sack,  <i'dk-  v.  a.  To  put  in  bags ; 
to  take  by  storm,  to  pillage,  to  plunder. 

Sack,  sd.k.  s.  Slcnm  of  a  town,  pil- 
lage, plunder;  a  kind  of  a  sweet  wine, 
now  brought  chiefly  from  the  Canaries. 

Sackbut,  sdk'biit.  s.    A  kind  of  pipe. 
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Sackclqth.  ^ikWbth.  s*  Cloth  ofl 
which  sacks  are  made,  coarse  cloth,  tome- 
times  worn  in  raottUication.  I 

Sagker.  &&k'k'!lr.  s.  (98).  One  that 
takes  a  town. 

Sackful,  s&k^&I*  s.  A  sack  quite 
filled. 

Sackposset,  84k-|)69'sh.  s«  A  posset 
made  of  milk  and  sack. 

SACRAMtKT,  sUk'kVi-m^nt.  s.  An 
oath,  any  ceremony  producing  an  obliga- 
tion; an  outward  and  visible  sign  of  an 
inward  and  spiritual  grace ;  the  eucharist, 
the  holy  communion. 

(^  ThKs  word,  with  taerificet  tacrilegt,  and 
^acrittji  is  sometimes  pronounced  with 
the  a  in  the  first  syllable  long,  as  in  sacred; 
but  this  is  contrary  to  one  of  the  clearest 
analogies  in  tlie  language,  which  is,  that 
the  antepenultimate  accent  in  simples, 
not  followed  by  a  diphthong,  always^short- 
ens  tl)e  vowel  it  falls  upon.  Sec  Princi- 
ples, No.  503. 

Mr.  Elphiniton,  Mr.  Sheridan,  Mr.  Scott, 
W.  Johnston,  Kenrick,  Perry,  and  En- 
tick,  pronounce  these  words  as  I  have 
marked  them. 

Sacramental,  sik-kr§L-m$nt'41.  a. 
Constituting  a  sacrament  pertaining  to 
a  sacrament. 

Sacramkntally,  s^k-kra-mdnt'Sl-i. 
ad.    After  the  manner  of  a  sacrament. 

Sacred,  sVkr^d.  a.  Devoted  to  reli- 
gious uses,  holy ;  consecrated ;  inviolable. 

Sackldly,  &d.'kr£d-l^«  ad*  Inviola- 
bly, religiously. 

Sacr  k  dk  £  s  s,  sa*kr^-n65*  s.  The  state 
of  being  sacred,  state  of  being  consecra- 
ted to  religious  uses,  holiness,  sanctity. 

Sacrifice,  s^-krlffik.  a*  (509).  Em- 
ployed in  sacrifice. 

Sacr iFic ABLE.  sd-krlf^£-k^>bl.  a.  Ca- 
pable of  being  offered  in  sacrifice. 

Sacr  IFIC  ATOR.  sdk-kr6-ffr-k4't(ir«  s. 
Sacrificer,  offerer  of  sacrifice. 

Sack i fic ator y,    sik-ki  If fS-ki-tilr-6. 

r    ^a.  (512).    Offering  sacrifice. 

To  Sacrifice,  sdk'kr6-fize.  v.  a* 
(351).  To  offer  to  Heaven,  to  immolate ; 
to  destroy  or  give  up  for  the  sake  of  some- 
thing else ;  to  destroy,  to  kill;  to  devote 
with  loss. 

To  Sacrifice,  sik'kri-fize.  v.  n.  To 
niake  offerings,  to  oflfer  sacrifice. 

Sacrifice,  sdk'kr^-fize,  s.  (351). 
The  act  of  offering  to  Heaven ;  the  thing 
of&red  to  Heaven,  or  immolated;  any 


thing  destroyed  or  quitted  for  tiie  sake 
of  something  else ;  any  thing  destroyed. 
(M2). 

Sacrificer,  sik-kr^-fl-z^r.  s.  (98). 
One  who  offers  sacrifice,  one  that  immo- 
lates. 

Sacrificial,  sik-kr^-flsh'dl.  a.  Per- 
forming sacrifice,  included  in  sacrifxoe. 

SACitiLbGE,  sik'kr^-]idj<^.  s.  The 
crime  of  appropriatiBg  to  himself  what  is 
devoted  to  religion ;  the  crime  of  robbing 
Heaven. — See  Sacrament.' 

SACKiLkGiOLS,  sj:k-kr^-l^'jtls.  a.  Vio- 
lating things  sacred,  polluted  with  the 
crime  of  sacrilege. 

SACiiiLEGiou  sLY,sSk-krM^'i^-\^*  ad. 
With  sacrilege. 

Sacring,  sd^kring.  part.  (410).  Con- 
secrating. 

Sack  1ST,  sd-krlst.  7         u    ♦u  * 

Sacristan,  sdk-rls-tSn.  5  ®*  ***  ^^^ 
has  the  care  of  the  utensils  or  moveables 
of  the  church. — See  Sacrament. 

Sacristy,  h^klirls-lfc.  vs.  An  apart- 
ment where  the  consecrated  vessels  or 
moveables  of  a  church  are  deposited. 

Sao,  sid.  a.  Sorrowful,  habiluallf 
melancholy;  afflictive,  calamitous;  bad; 
inconvenient;  vexatious;  dark  coloured. 

To  Sadden,  sUd'd'n.  v.  a.  (103).  To 
make  sad ;  to  make  melanchol)',  to  make 
gloomy. 

Saddle,  s&d'dU  s.  (405).  The  seat 
which  is  put  upon  the  horse  fcM*  tlie  ac- 
commodation of  the  rider. 

To  Saddle,  sldMl*  v.  a.  To  cover 
with  a  saddle ;  to  load,  to  burden. 

S AD D  L E  fi  A  c  K  K D  bid 'd UbILkt.  a;  H orses, 
saddlebacked,  have  their  backs  low,  and 
a  raised  head  and  neck. 

Saddlemaker,  s^Ml-md-kiir. 

Saddler,  &4d'Wr.    See  Codle. 
One  whose  trade  is  to  make  saddles. 

Sadly,  sdd'ld.  ad.  Sorrowfully, mourn- 
fully; calamitously,  miserably. 

Sadness,  sid'n^s.  s.  Sorrowfulness, 
dejection  of  mind;  melancholy  look. 

Safe,  sAfe.  a.  Free  from  danger  or 
hurt ;  conferring  security  j  no  longer  dan- 
gerous, reposited  out  of  the  power  of  do- 
ing harm. 

Safe,  sAfe.  s*     A  buttery,  a  pantry. 

Safecokduct,  sAfi  -k6n'dAkt.  s.  Con* 
voy,  guard  through  an  enemy's  country ; 
pass,  warrant  to  pass. 

SAFEGtTARd,  sAfc'i^ird.  0.  Defcnce, 
protection,    security;     eonvoy,    guard 
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through  any  interdicted  road,  granted  by 
the  possessor;  pass,  warrant  to  .pass. 

Safely,  s^fc'l^.  ad.  In  a  safe  man- 
ner, without  danger ;  without  hurt. 

Safe  NESS,  s^fe'n^s*  ;»•  Exemption 
from  dxmger. 

Safety,  s^fe^t^.  s«— — See  Nicety. 
Freedom  from  danger;  exemption  from 
hurt;  custody,  security  from  escape. 

Saffrok,  siffirn.  s.  (417).    A  plant. 

Saffron,  saPfiirn.  a.  "Yellow,  hav- 
ing the  colour  of  saffron.* 

To  ^AG,  s^g.  V.  n.  To  hang  heavy. 
Not  in  use. 

Sagacious,  sa-gi^'shi&s«  a.  Quick  of 
scent;  quick  of  thought,  acute  in  making 
discoveries. 

Sagaciously,  sa-gi'sh^is-W.  ad.  With 
quick  scent ;  with  acuteness  of  penetration. 

Sagaciousness,    sd.g4'shCis-n^s.     s. 

The  quality  of  J)eing  sagacious. 
Sagacity,  s^gis'si-t^.  s.  Quickness 

of  scfent;  acuteness  of  discovery. 
Sage,  sddje.  s.     A  plant. 
Sage,  s^je.  a.  Wise,  grave,  prudent. 

Sage,  &4dje.  s.  A  philosopher,  a  man 
of  gravity  and  wisdom. 

Sagely,  sAdje'W.  ad.  Wisely,  pru- 
dently. 

Sageness,  sidje^n^s.  s.  Gravity, 
prudence. 

Sagittal,  sid'j^-t&I.  a.  Belonging 
to  an  arrow ;  in  Anatomy,  a  suture  so  call- 
ed from  its  resemblance  to  an  arrow. 

Sagittary,  s4d'jd-ti-r^.  s.  A  cen- 
taur, an  animal  half  man  half  horse,  arm- 
ed with  a  bow  and  quiyer.  Sagittariui, 
one  of  the  signs  of  the  Zodiac. 

Sago,  sA'g6.  s.  A  kind  of  eatable  grain. 

Saik,  sAlk.  s.  A  Turkish  vessel  pro- 
pec  for  the  carriage  of  merchandize. 

Said,  sW.  (203)  (222).  Pret.  and 
Part.  pass,  of  Say.  Aforesaid;  declared, 
showed. 

OCj*  This  word,  with  paid  and  laid,  are  a 
scandal  to  our  orthography.  It  appeared 
so  to  Cooke,  the  translator'of  Hesiod,  who 
spelled  them  regularly  sayrd,  fayed,  and 
layed.  «  Perseus  is  toyed  to  have  been 
"sent  by  Pallas  to  slay  Medusa,"  &c. 
page  156. 

Sail,  silc.  8.  (202).  The  expanded 
sheet  which  catches  the  wind  and  carries 
on  the  vessel  through  the  water;  wings; 
a  ship,  a  vessel ;  Sail  is  a  collective  word, 
noting  the  number  of  ships;  To  strike 
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sail,  to  lower  the  sail;  a  proverbial  phnuie 

for  abating  of  pomp  or  superiority. 
To  Sail,  sdle.  v.  n.   To  be  moved  by 

the  wind  with  sails;  to  pass  by  sea;  to 

swim ;  to  pass  smoothly  along. 
To  Sail,  s^le.  v.  a.  To  pass  by  means 

of  sails ;  to  fly  through. 

SaIlS:  \  »^'»*'--  ^•  (^««>  A  sea. 
man,  one  who  practises  or  undentands 
navigation. 

3:3*  The  first  of  these  words  is  generally  ap- 
plied to  the  Ship,  and  the  second  to  the 
Mariner.  Whatever  may  be  the  reason 
for  this  distinction  to  the  eye,  the  ear  is 
quite  insensible  of  it,  and  the  Ship  and  the 
Man  are  both  pronounced  alike.  See 
Principles,  No.  416. 

Sailyard,  sAle'y&rd.  s.  The  pole  on 
which  the  sail  is  extended. 

Sainfoin,  san'f61n.  s.  A  kind  of  herb. 

Saint,  s4nt.  s.  (202).  A  person  emi- 
nent for  piety  and  virtue. 

To  Saint,  sdnl.  v.  a.  To  number 
among  saints,  to  reckon  among  saints  by 
a  publick  decree,  to  canonize. 

To  Saint,  sdnt.  v.  n.  To  act  with  a 
show  of  piety. 

Sainted,  sint'M.  a*  Holy,  pious, 
virtuous. 

Saintlike,  sAntlike.  a.  Suiting  a 
saint,  becominga6aint;resemblingasaint. 

Saintly,  s4nt'16.  ad.  Like  a  saint, 
becoming  a  sunt. 

Saimtship,  sdnt'shlp.  s.  The  charac^ 
ter  or  qtialities  of  a  saint. 

Sake,  a4ke.  a.  Final  cause,  end,  pur- 
pose; account,  regard  to  any  person  or 
thing. 

Sakeret,  s4ke'^r-lt.  s.  (99).  The 
male  of  a  saker-hawk. 

Sal,  s&I.  s.  Salt.  A  word  often  used 
in  Pharmacy. 

Salacious,  sd-U'shAs.  a.  Lustful, 
lecherous. 

Salaciously,  si-li'lshAs-W.  ad.  Leclx- 
erously,  lustfully.  , 

Salacity,  stl-lis's^-t^.  s.  Lust,  lech- 
ery. 

Salad,  sal'ldd.  s.  Food  of  raw  herbs. 

djf  This  word  is  often  pronounced '  as  if 
written  tallet;  the  true  pronunciation  is, 
however,  more  in  tisc  and  less  pcdantick  • 
than  that   of  Aaparagut    and    Cucumber 
would  be. 

Salamander,  s4l'4-m&n-dAr.  s.  An 
animal  s^ppos^d  to  live  in  the  fire . 
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( 140) .  Resembling  a  salamander 
SAi.AKY,  .siria-r^.  s.  See  Granary. 
SUted  hire,  annual  or  periodical  payment 
>Sale,  sale.  s.  Ihe  act  of  selling; 
vent,  power  of  selling,  market;  a  publick 
and  proclaimed  exposition  of  goods  to  the 
market;  auction;  sUte  of  being  venal, 

Salkable,  84'l4-bl.a.(405).  Vendi- 
ble, fit  for  sale,  marketable. 

Saleablenens,  sA'li-bl-n6s.  s.  The 
state  of  being  saleable. 

Salkably,  sl'i4-bl6.  ad.  In  a  sale- 
able manner. 

Salkbrows,  sSll'6-brAs.  a.  Rough, 
uneven,  rugged. 

Salesman,  s^lz'm^n.  s.  (88).     One 
#who  sells  clothes  ready  made. 

Salewokk,  sile'wArk.  8.  Works  for 
sale,  work  carelessly  done. 

Salient,  si'16-^nt.  a.  (113).  Leap 
ing,  bounding;  beating,  panting,  spnng 
ing  or  shooting  with  a  quick  motion. 

Saline,  s4-line',  or  s4-line.a.  Consist- 

ing  of  salt.  .     ,  -        .t.     • 

rj*  As  this  word  is  derived  from  the  La- 
tin taiinw  by  dropping  a  syllable,  the  ac- 
cent  ought,  accortling  to  the  general  rule 
of  formation  (503),  to  remove  to  the  first. 
Thir  accentuition,  however,  is  adopted 
only  by  Dr.  Johnson,  Buchanan,  and  Bai- 
ley;  as  Sheridan,  Kenrick,  Ash,  Nares, 
W.  Johnston,  Scott,  Perry,  Barclay.  Pen- 
ning, Entick,  and  Smith,  accent  the  se- 
cond syUable. 
Salinous,    sA-li'nAs.      Consisting  of 

salt,  constituting  salt.  .    . 

^  Dr.  Johnson,  in  bis  folio  Dictionary, 
accents  this  word  on  the  first  sj-ilable,  in 
which  he  is  followed  by  his  publishers  in 
the  quarto :  but  as  this  word  may  be  easily 
derived  from  the  Latin  word  «i/i«a#,  and 
with  the  same  number  of  syllables,  itought 
to  be  accented  on  the  second.  (503,  e.) 
Saliva,  sUi'vi.  s.  (505,  b.)  Every 
thing  that  is  spit  up,  but  it  more  strictly 
signifies  that  juice  which  is  separated  by 
the  glands  called  salival. 
^  As  this  word  is  a  perfect  Latin  word, 
all  our  dictionaries  very  properly  accent 
it  on  the  second  syllable  (503).  But  tali- 
maly  which  is  a  formative  of  our  own,  has 
no  such  title  to  the  penultimate  accent: 
tills  pronunciation,  however,  is  adopted 
by  Mr.  Sheridan,  Dr.  Ash,  Dr.  Kenrick, 
Scott,  Barclay,  Fcnning,  Entick,  and  John- 1 
son*s  quarto ;  bilt  Mr.  Perry  and  Dr.  John*  | 


syllable,  and,  in  my  opinion,  more  cor- 
rectly. 
Salival,  sil'6-vil,  or  st-ll'vil.     ?  ^ 
Salivary,  pdi'i-vi-r*.  S 

Relating  to  spittle. — See  Saliva. 
To  .*5alivate,  s&n^->v4te.  v.  a.     To 

purge  by  the  salival  glands. 
vSalivation,   slU-l^-vi'shdn.    s.       A 
method  of  cure  much  practised  in  vene- 
real cases. 
Salivous,  si-tt'vfts,  or  sil'A-vds.   a. 
Consisting  of  spittle,  having  the  nature  of 
spittle.— See  Principles,  No.  103,  j&. 
Q^  As  this  word  has  somewhat  more  of  a 
Latin  aspect  than  taliwUt  and  is  probably 
derived  firom  Maii^ostu^  the  learnedly  po- 
lite, or  the  politely  learned,  snatch  at  the 
shadow  of  Latin  quantity  to  distinguish 
themselves  from  mere  English  speakers. 
Hence  in  all  the  words  of  this  termination 
they  preserve  the  penultimate  » long,  and 
place  the  accent  on  it;  and  thus  we  are 
obliged  to  do  the  same  in  this  word  under 
pain  of  appearing  illiterate.  This  penalty, 
however.  Dr.  Ash  and  Mr.  Perry  have 
incurred,  by  placing  the  accent  on  the 
first  syUable ;  but  Dr.  Johnson,  Mr.  She- 
ridan, Mr.  Scott,  BarcUy,  Penning,  and 
Entick,  follow  the  learned  majority.thougk 
evidently  wrong. 
Sallet,  sil'llt.  (99).  ? 

Salletikg,  sdl'llt-ing.      5 

rupted  bom  salad. 
Salliance,  s4l'l4-&nsc. ».  (1 13).  The 

act  of  iBsmng  forth,  sally. 
Sallow,  sil'l^.  s.  (327).     A  tree  of 

the  genus  of  willow. 
Sallow,  sdllA.  a.     Sickly,  yellow. 
Sallowness,  sil'l6.n^s.   s.    Yellow- 
ness, sickness,  paleness. 
Sally,  sill^.  s.  Eruption;  issue  from 
a  place  besieged,  quick  egress;  range, 
excursion;  slight,  volatile  or  sprightly  ex- 
ertion; levity,  extravagant  flight,  frolick. 
Sallyport,  sil'l^-pArt.  s.     Gate  at 

which  sallies  are  made. 
Salmagundi,   sUl-mlL-gAn'd^.    s.    A 
mixture  of  chopped  meat  and  pickkd 
herrings,  with  oil,  vinegar,  pepper,  and 
onions. 
Salmon,  sim'mAn.   s.   (401).     The 
sadmon  is  accounted  the  king  of  fi<$b- 
water  fish. 
Salmoktrout,  sim-mftn-troftt'.  s.  A 
trout  that  has  some  rcsemblaiice  to  a  sii- 
mon»  a  samlet. 
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SALSOAriD,8il-s6-is's}d.a.  (84).  Hav* 
ing  a  taste  compounded  of  taltness  and 
sourness. 

Salsuginous,  sil-s{k^j6-n&8«  «>  Salt- 
ish, somewhat  salt. 

•  Salt,  skit.   s.   (84).     Salt  ia  a  body 

whose  two  essential  properties  seem  to  be 
dissolubility  in  water  and  a  pungent  sa- 
por; taste;  smack;  wit,  morriment. 
Salt,  sk\u  a.  Having  the  taste  of 
salt,  as  salt  fish ;  impregnated  with  salt ; 
aboundbig  with  salt ;  lecherous,  salacious. 

To  Salt,  silt.  v.  a.  To  season  with  salt- 

Salt-pan,  sklt'pini 

Salt-pit,  sMt'pit. 
salt  is  got. 

Saltation,  sdl-t4'shiVn.  s.  (84).  The 
act  of  dancing  or  jumping ;  beat,  palpita- 
tion. I 

0^  As  this  word  comes  immediately  from 
the  Latin,,  and  the  /  is  carried  oflT  to  com- 
mence the  second  syllable,  the  a  has  not 
the  broad  sound  as  in  salt,  but  goes  into 
the  general  sound  of  that  letter ;  in  the 
same  manner  as  the  u  in  fuimmate,  is  not 
pronounced  like  the  peculiar  sound  of  that 
letter  in  full,  but  like  the  u  in  dull  (177). 

Saltcat,  sMt'k&t.  B.   A  lump  of  salt. 
Saltcellar,    s&lt^s^l-lAr.     &•     (88). 

Vessel  of  salt  set  on  the  table. 
Salter,  sliH'dr.  s.  (98).     One  who 

salts ;  one  who  sells  salt. 

•  Salterk,  s&lt'^rn.  s.   A  salt-work. 
Saltish,  s&lt^ish.  a.   Somewhat  salt. 
Saltless,  sklt'l^s.    a.     Insipid,   not 

tasting  of  salt. 

Saltly,  sMt'lA.  ad.  With  taste  of 
salt,  in  a  salt  manner. 

Saltness,  sklt'n^s.  s.     Taste  of  salt. 

Saltpetre,  sUlt-pd^'tir.  s.  (416). 
Nitre. 

Sal V ability,  s41-v4-bil'6-td.  s.  Possi- 
bility of  being  received  to  everlasting  life. 

Salvable,  sllV&-bU  a.  (405).  Possi- 
ble to  be  saved. 

Salvage,  salVidje.   s.   (90).     A  re- 
compense allowed  to  those  who  have  as- 
sisted in  saving  goods  or  merchandize 
.  from  a  wreck. 

Salvation,  sal-v^'shi^n.  s.  Pi'eaerva- 
tion  from  eternal  death,  reception  to  the 
happiness  of  heaven. 

Salvatory,  sil-va'tAr-^.  s.  (5 12).  A 
place  wb^re  any  thii^  is  preserved. 

Salubrious,  sa-lui'brd-i^s.  a.    Whok- 
e,  healthful,  promoting  healths 
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Salubrity,  8i-161>ri-t4.  ji.  Wholc« 
someness,  heakhfulnesa. 

Salve,  silv.  s.  (78).  A  glutinous 
matter  applied  to  wounds  and  hurts,  an 
emplaster;  kelp,  remedy. 

QCj*  Dr.  Johnson  tells  us,  that  this  word  ia 
originally  and  properly  saif'/  which  having 
mlvet  in  the  plural,  the  singular,  in  time, 
was  borrowed  from  it:  *eatff  Saxon,  un- 
doubtedly ^m  taiviu,  Latin.  There  it 
some  diversity  among  our  orthoepista 
about  the  /  in  this  word  and  its  verb.  Mr. 
Sheridan  marks  it  to  be  pronounced ;  Mr. 
Smith,  W.  Johnston,  and  Barclay,  make 
it  mute ;  Mr.  Scott  and  Perry  give  it  both 
ways ;  and  Mr.  Nares  says  it  is  mute  in 
the  noun,  but  sounded  in  the  verb.  The 
mute  /  is  certainly  countenanced  in  this 
word  by  caive  and  halve;  but  as  thay  ai« 
very  irregular,  and  are  the  only  wprda 
where  the  /  is  silent  in  this  situation,  foE 
vaive,  delve,  eoive.  Sec.  have  the  /  pro- 
nounced ;  and  aa  this  word  is  of  Latin  ori* 
gina],the  /  ought  Certainly  to  be  preserved 
m  both  words ;  for  to  have  the  same  won| 
sounded  differently,  to  signify  different 
things,  is- a  defect  in  language  that  ought 
as  much  as  possible  to  bt  avoided.— Se» 
Bowl  and  Fault. 

To  Salve,  s&Iv.  v.  a.  To  cure  with 
medicaments  applied ;  to  help,  to  remedy  f 
to  help  or  save  by  a  aalvp,  an  excuse,  ot 
reservation. 

Salver,  s^l'vAr.  s.  (98).  A  plate  on 
which  any  thing  is  presented. 

Salvo,  s4l'v6.  s.  An  exception^  « 
reservation,  an  excuse.  See  SALTATroK. 

Salutarihsss,  sdllft-td-r^-n^s.  a* 
Wholesomeness,  quality  of  contributing 
to  health  or  safety. 

Salutary,  sul'li-ll-rA*  a.  Whole- 
some, healthful,  safe,  advantageous,  con- 
tributing to  health  or  safety. 

jjALUTATioN,  sUl-lu-t^'sliAn.  s.  The 
act  or  style  of  saluting,  greeting. 

To  Salute,  si-l&te^  v.  a.  To  gree^ 
to  bail ;  to  kiss. 

SALUTii^,  si-lilted  s.  Salatation,  greet- 
ing; a  kiss. 

Saluter,  sa-lii'tftr.  s.  (98).  He  who 
salutes. 

Salutiferous,  sdl-16-tlf'fSfftg,  a. 
Healthy,  bringing  heaHh. 

Same,  sime.  a.  Identical,  bein^a:  of 
the  Uke  kind,  sort,  or  degrees  mentioned 
before. 

Saueness,  s&me'n^s*  a.     Identity. 

6AMI.KT,  «&pft'lit.  »•    A  littla  aaimon. 

U 


SA!ir 


Bn 


SAN- 


|C3*  (559).— ^4te,  ftr,  fUl>  f&i;— tn^  mCt»— ^rfne,  pki;— 


Sam^hisb^  s4m'ftr.  s.  (140).  A 
plant  preserved  m  pkUe. 

Sample^  sdm-'pl.  s*  (405).  A  speci- 
men, a  paft  of  the  whole  shown  th&t  judge- 
ment may  be  made  of  the  whole. 

SAMPLH^lif  $4in'[^dr«  s*  (98\  A  pat- 
tern of  work,  a  piece  worked  by  young 
giria  for  improveineiil. 

Sanable,  atn'ni-bl*  a.  (555).  Cura- 
ble, suaeeptive  of  remedy,  remediable. 

0[y  Mr.  Nares,  Buchanan,  and  W.  John- 
ston, pronounce  the  a  in  the  first  syllable 
of  this  word  longi  but  Mr.  Sheridan,  Mr. 
Scott;  and  Entick,  more  pix>perly,  short. 
Buchanan  only  makes  the  same  a  in  mwa- 
trve  long;  but  Mr.  Sheridan,  Scott,  W. 
Johnston,  Perry,  and  Entick,  short  Mr. 
Sheridan  and  Buchanan  are  tlie  only  or- 
thoepists  irom  whom  we  can  gather  the 
sound  of  this  TOwel  in  msaitablet  which  the 
Utter  marks  long,  and  the  former  short 
as  it  ouffht  to  be,  from  the  shortening 
power  of  the  antepenultimate  accent — 
See  GRANAar. 

Sakation,  a4*n&'shte.  a.  The  act 
of  curing. 

Sanative,  s^ln'ni-ti**  a.  (158).  P6w- 
erfttf  Itf  eitfe,  healiag^-^-See  Dovatwk. 

Sanativevess,  8&n'ii&-tly-ii^»  8« 
Power  to  cia«. 

SAKCtiFiCATioif,s&iiek«t6-ft-ka'&hito« 

a.  (408).  The  state  of  being  freed*  or  act 

of  freedom  from  the  dominion  of  sin  for 

'    the  time  to  ooaie ;  the  act  of  makmg  ho« 

]y,  coBMcrMlon. 

-SAHCTiFifeR,  8&iigk't6-fi-^r.  8*  He 
that  sanctifies  or  makes  b6ly. 

To  Sakctjfy,  S'dngk't6-fi.  v.  a*  To 
free  from  the  power  o(  sin  for  the  time  to 
come ;  to  make  holv,  to  make  a  means  of 
holiness;  to  make n*ee  from  guilt;  tose*> 
cure  from  vi<^ation. 

Sanctimonious,  8ftngk-t6-m6'ii6-A8* 
«.  Saintly;  having  the  appearance  of 
sanctity. 

SANCTiMoi>7va&ngk'^«ni6*n^  8.  Ho- 
liness, scruptdous  austerity^appearanceof 
holiness. 

Sanction,  sdngk'shAn.  s*  (40a)i  The 
act  of  confirmation  which  gi^es  to  any 
thing  its  obligatory  power,  fatificatwn ;  a 
law,  a  decree  ratified. 

8ANCTtTt»B£,  aingk't^-t&dt.  a*  Holi- 
ness, goodness,  saintliness. 

Sanci-ity,  sAngk'ti-t*.  s.  Holinesa, 
goodness,  godliness  i  saiat^  holy  bakig. 


To  SANCTiJARI8E,  8lfigk't8M4^riz& 

V.  n.    To  shelter  by  means  of  sacred  pri- 

▼ileges. 
Sanctuary,  8&ngk^t8h{|.ft«i^.  s.  (463). 

A  holy  place,  holy  ground ;  a  place  of  pro. 

tectioB,  a  sacred  a^um ;  shelter,  proiec- 

tion. 
Sawo,  64nd*  6.   Particles  of  stone  not 

coi\}oined»  or  stooe  broken  to  powder  : 

barren  country  covered  with  sanda. 
Sanoali  sln'd&l.  s.    (88).    A  loose 

shoe. 
Samdblindi  a&nd'blind.  a*     Having  a 

defect  of  the  eyes,  by  which  small  parti- 
cles appear  bemre  them. 
Sandbox,  sftndl>6ks.  s«    A  plant. 
SANDEDt  sWd^.  a*    Covered  with 

sand,  bairen ;  marked  with  small  spots, 

variegated  with  dusky  specks. 
Sandish,  sdndlsh^  a«'    Approaching 

to  the  nature  of  sand^  loose,  not  close,  XAi 

compact. 
Sandstone,  s&nd'st&ne.  a.  Stone  of  a 

loose  and  friable  kind. 
Samdt,  84iid'^«  a.     Abounding  with 

sand,  fidl  of  sand;  eonsiating  ofsand^  un- 

solid. 
Sank,  aAiie.  «•    Sound,  healthy. 
Sang,  adng.     The  pret.  of  Sin|^. 
SAN<;uiF£Roua,  aftog^g^lf'ftr-da*  a. 

Conveying  blood. 
Sanguification^       aang-gw^-ii^-ki' 

shiftn.  B.    The  production  of  blood. 

Th6  conrersion  of  the  chyle  into  blood 

San<£uifier,  8lng^gw£-fl-Ar.  s.  Pro- 
ducer of  blood. 

To  Sanguift,  sang'gwi-fL  t.  n. 
(340).'  To  produce  bloocT 

Sanguinary,  sdog^we^i*!^  a. 
Cruel,  bloody,  murderous. 

Sanguine,  skng'gwin.  a.  (340).  Red, 
having  the  colour  of  blood ;  aboundinj^ 
with  blood  more  than  any  other  humour, 
cheerful;  warm,  ardent,  confident. 

Sanguineness,  sung'gwln-n^s*  > 

Sanguinitt,  s4ng-gvrin'd-te-  >  ^ 
Ardour,  beat  of  expectation,  confidence. 

Sanguineous,  84Qg-g\vli/^6s.a.  Con- 
stituting blood ;  abounding  with  blood. 

Sanhedrim,  s&n'h^-drlm.  s.  -The 
chief  councB  among  the  Jews,  consisting' 
of  seventy  elders,  over  whom  the  higli- 
priest  presided. 

Sanicle,  B&i'^-kl.  5.  <405).    A  plant. 

Sanies,  s4'n^-^z*  a.  Thin  matter, 
lepoufl  eacretion. 


SAHI005,  .A'n6-4».   a.   (3U).     Ru«»-|»*'^«"'*'.»r„!,..Z^^wm',.manYPMt 


,  not  a  wett-<U- 1 


,-_-  „^.  .     excrescence,  or  lump,  growing  in  any  BMt 

BiBf  .  thin  .erow  «-ter.  not  a  weU^-      ^J^^J^'^y/especiJly  the  nQ.tr.ls. 

ge»tedptt».         ,  -        .^-,  of  I  Sabcophacus,  slr-kfiffl-p:***   (*>»)• 

9*»iTX,  •in'A-ti.   •.    SoundDCM  °M  ^*»*^^^^h*^^'g,  feeding  on  fc.h   Hence 

mind-  rc„v  l  tomb,  therf  the  hun-n^'^T; 

8a«,  sAngk.  The  prct.  of  Sink.  ^^^^l  ^nd  eaten  awa,  by  txm.,  »clUd 

San»,84i«.  prep.   Wuhout.   Obw.       ,54,^^. 
Sap,  sip.  s.  The  vjtal.J«"  "^  ?>*""'   Sakcophagt,  »^*«'J*-J*-  •*  <*"^" 

ihi  juice  that  circulate*  wtreea  and  herb.,  j     ^,  prwrtice  of  eaimg  «e«te 


the  juice 

To  Sap,  sip.    v.  a.     To  undermine, 

to  subvert  by  digging,  to  mine. 
To  Sap,  sip.   v.  n.     To  proceed  by 

mine,  to  proceed  mvisibly.  , 

upon  the  palate. 
Sapidity,  8^-pW'^-te.    7   ^^      Tastc- 
Sapxdness,  sipld-nfis.  \ 

fulnesd,  power  of  ttimulating  the  paUte. 
Sapience,  sd'p^^nse-    ».     \Vi*dofn, 

sageness,  knowledge. 
SAp!ENT,sA'p6.^nu  a.    Wise,  sage. 
Sapless,  s^l^s.   a.     Wantine   sap, 

waning  ▼ilal  juice  ^  dry,  oW,  huaky. 
Sapling,  sILplVag.  ^    A  young  tree, 

•  yoang  plant. 
SAPoHAcaous,  »4p.6-ni«ha«.  1 

(857.)  ,    .  f      * 

Sapqkaky,  rfp'pi-na-rfe.         J 
Soap,  lesembUng  »oap,  havmg  the  quaU 

SAMRl^Vir-*-C»66.)  Taste,  power 
of  affecting  or  "i""^'^  *^^^*^0^ 
Ha»ine  the  power  to  produce  laatet. 

s^;:Zz,  %r.  s.  o^fuiis).  A 

p,^iou.  Btone  of  a  blue  colour. 

Made  of  sapphire,  resembhng  sapphire  • 
Saphkess,  kp'pi-nfis.  s.    The  state 
or  tl.e  .juJity  <Jf  abounding  insap,  .uccu. 

sITpt,'  ^I-'^j"^"*.    Abounding  in  sap, 

iuicy,  succulent ;  young,  weak. 
siaABAND,  sa/ra-bind.  s.  (524).     A 

s2cAsMf^irH.i«m.  s.    A  keen  re- 
proach, a  taunt,  a  gibe.  ,,  .      , 
SAacASTicAT.LT,  Bir-kis't6.k41-6.  »d. 
,  Tauntingly,  severely. 

Sarcastick,  sir-kis'tlk.  (o09).   S 
Keen,  Uunting,  sevetre.  . 

Sakcknet,  sirseyu-s.     Fine  thin 
woven  silk. 


»• 


SA":o^r.rp:k6:'^k7.:.(5o^).Mc- 

dicine.whichffllupulcertw.thn<iwfle^, 

the  »ame  as  incamauves. 
Sardel,  sir'dil.  I 

SARDINE,  s&r'dJne.  (140).  V  «• 

Sabdius,  8ir'(d6-4s,  or  »4<j«-fts.  J^ 

(293)  (294).  A  aort  of  precioua  atone. 
Sabdohvx,  slr'"d6-nJks.  s.  A  preciotw 

atone.  '    ^ 

Sarsa,  sit'si.  »_.    „ni     \   *!• 

SAR8APARII.1.A,  sirwsi-pi-Pa'tt.     S 

Both  a  tree  and  a  plant. 
SASH,sish.  8.    A  belt  worn  bv  way 
*  of  totinction,  a  .ilken  b»d  'XKi 

cer*  in  the  army ;  a  window  w  fonned  a» 

to  be  let  up  and  down  by  pulhea. 

sIssAFRAS,  s4.'s«;iWi».  ».  A  "*1» 
one  of  the  ,peeie»»f  the  corneban  cherry. 

SAT.sftt.    Thepret-ofSit. 

Satah,  tA'tin,  or  sii'tan.  s.  The 
prince  of  heU,  any  wicked  spirit. 

rry-  Thi.  word  i.  frequently  pronounced  a. 

%  written  Sattan.'  but  making  the  fim 
ayllaWe  long  it  ao  ag»eeaMe  to  analogy 
that  it  oughtto  be  indulged  wherevereu.. 
torn  wiU  permit,  and  particularly  m  prop«r 
„.me..  Ctoo,  Jtatc,  fcc.  have  no*  »"!«;: 
sally  the  penuUimate  a  long  and  »«"»"' 
^no  gild  rea«>n  can  be  ?>!'"  ^''y  ** 
wOTd  inVertion  shouldnot  jom  this  class: 
tfAe  sh^ortqu-itity  of  the  ''«''^^^?^^; 

".^i  •"•  tXt'  Si'nTrhe  wo^  Ia! 
^^^l^'^ar^Ca  Buchanan  o^y 
«h)pt  the  second  wwnd  i  and  Mr.  Elpton. 
:^7Mr.  Sheridan,  Dr.  Kennck  Mr.  . 
Scott.  W.  Johnston.  Mr.  Perry,  Entiek, 
!S^'  f  w«««r3»dge  hy  the  P0»>«'™  f 
STaccent.  Dr.  Ash  ami  Bailey,  the  first. 
-See  ThUtfto  theCUumal  fronmaa- 
tim  of  Grtti.' Latin,  ami  Scnftwt  Prefer 
ITamet,  under  the  word. 
Satakical,  s4-tii/i.A-kai.     ?  ^  pe- 

•SATANIClC,8a-til/nUw{509).$ 

vilisb,  infernal.  ■    .^.i. 

Satchel,  sllsh'51.  s.  C")-  .A  DtJ^, 

bag  used  by  Bchoolljoys-  *c 


SAT 


886^ 


SAT 


trr  (559).— FAte,  ftr,  fttl,  fdt;— rofe,  m^;— |rfnc,  pin;— 

andthefe 


To  Sate,  site,  v,  a.  To  satiate,  to 
giut,  to  pall,  to  fecdbeyoDd  natural  de- 
sires. 

Satellite,  s&rtdl-litc.  s.  {155).    A 

•  smftU  planet  revolving  round  a  larger. 

(Ci*  Pope  has,  by  the  license  of  his  art,  ac- 
cented the  plund  of  this  word  upon  tht^ 
second  syliabie,  and  like  the  Latin  plural, 
has  given  it  four  syllables : 

*  Or  abk  of  yonder  argent  fields  above, 

**  Why  Jove's  Satellhct  are  less  than  Jov^' 

This  however  is  only  pardonable  in  poe- 
try, and,  it  may  be  added,  in  good  poetr)-. 
—See  Antipodes  and  Millifedes. 
Sate^llitious,  s4t-i^l-lish'fis.  a.  Con 

fisting  of  satellites. 
To  Satiate,  s4'sh^-&le.  v*  a.  To  sa- 
tisfy, to  fill;  to  glut,  to  pall (  to  gratify 
desire ;  to  saturate,  to  impregnate  with 
"as  much  as  can  be  contained  or  imbibed. 
Satiate,  si'sbi-itc.  a.  (91).  Glutted, 

full  to  satiety. 
Satiety,  »l^tJ'6-t6.  s.   (460).     Ful- 
ness  beyond  desire  or  pleasure,  more  than 
enough,  state  of  beuig  palled. 
OCT'  The  sound  of  the  second  syllabic  of  this 
word  has  been  grossly  mistaken  by  the  ge- 
nerality of  speicrsj  nor  is  it  much  to  be 
wondered  at.     T«,  with  the  accent  on  it, 
succeeded  by  a  vowel,  is  a  very  uncommon 
predicament  for  an  English  syllable  to  be 
under;  and  therefore  it  is  not  surprising 
that  it  has  been  almost  universally  con- 
founded with  an  apparently  similar,  but 
really  different,   assemblage  of  accent, 
▼owels^  and  consonants.  So  accustomed  is 
the  ear  to  the  aspirated  sound  of  r,  when 
followed  by  two  vowels,  that  whenever 
these  appear  we  are  apt  to  annex  the  ver>' 
same  sound  to  that  letter,  withoxit  attend- 
ing to  an  essential  circumstance  in  this 
word,  which  distinguishes  it  from  ever>' 
other  in  tiie  language.  There  is  no  £ng- 
Ksh  word  of  exactly  the  sameform  uith 
MOtietyt  and  therefore  it  cannot  like  most 
oilier  words,  be  tried  by  its  peers ;  but  ana« 
logy,  that  grand  resource  of  reason  will  as 
clearly  determine  in  this  case,  as  if  the 
most  positive  evidence  were  produced. 
.  In  the  first  place,  then,  the  sotmd  commonly 
given  to  the  second  syllable  of  this  word, 
which  is  that  of  the  first  of  si-lfnce,  as  if 
written  ta^i-e-ty^  is  never  fimnd  annexed 
to  the  same  letters  throughout  the  whole 
lanjc^'^^c-     77,  when  succeeded  by  twO 
ToU'eis,  in  eveiy  instance  but  the  word  in 
question,  sounds' exactly  like  sh;  thus  isa- 
$iaUf  exfiatiate,  &c.  are  pronounced  na  if 
written  ^a^hcigtep  ex-^a-^he^te,  &c.  and 


not  sa-te-^ite,  ex-fta-*e-flfe,  &c. 
fore  if  the  t  m\is\be  aspirated  in  this  word, 
it  ought  at  least  to  assume  that  aspiration 
which  is  found  among  simiho-assemblagea 
of  letters,  and  instead  of  *a-ti-e-f?,it  ought 
to  be  soimdcd*a-«A/-e-#7.-  in  thiamode  of 
pronunciation  a  greater  parity  might  be 
pleaded ;  nor  should  we  introduce  a  new 
aspiration  to  reproach  our  language  with 
needless  irregularity.  But  if  we  once  cast 
an  eye  on  those  conditions,  on  wliich  w« 
give  an  aspirated  sound  to  the  dentals 
(26),  we  shall  find  botli  these  methods  of 
pronouncing  this  word  equally  remote 
from  analogy.  In  almost  every  termination 
where  the  consonants,  f,  d,  c,  and  *,  pi-e- 
cede  the  vowels  ea,  ia,  fc,  io,  &.c.  as  in  mar- 
tiai,  nldier,  wtfiicion,  confunon,  anxioust 
fretdenee,  hue.  the  accent  is  on  the  sylla- 
ble immediately  before  these  consonants, 
and  they  all  assume  tl*  aspiration;  but  in 
JEgypticfCum^  elephanUOMttf  hendiadis,  ioci- 
ety,  anxiety,  tcience,  &c.  the  accent  is  im- 
mediately after  these  consonants,  and  f,  rf, 
r,  and  jc,  are  pronounced  as  free  from  as- 
fMration  as  the  same  letters  in  uar^  diet, 
eion,  Ixion,  8tc.  the  position  of  the  accent 
makes  the  whole  diftercnce.    But  if  ana- 
logy  in  our  own  language  were  silent,  the 
uniform  pronunciation  of  words  fi^m  the 
learned  languages,  where  these  letters  oc- 
cur, would  be 'sufficient  to  decide  tlic  dis- 
pute. Thus  in  elephantiasit,  MUtiades,  *«- 
tietat,  &c.   the  antepenultimate  syllablt?  ti 
is  always  pronounced  like  the  English 
noun  tie;  nor  should  we  dream  of  giving"  ti 
the  aspirated  sound  in  these  words  >  thou  jerh 
there  would  be  exactly  the  same  reasfm 
for  it  as  in  gatiety:  for^  except  in  very  ft  w 
instances,  as  we  pronounce  Latin  in  the 
analogy  of  our  own  language,  no  reason 
can  be'  given  why  we  should  pronounce 
the  antepenultimate  syllal^le  in  tatietasone 
way,  and  that  in  satiety  another. 
1  should  have  thought  my  time  thrown  away 
in  so  minute  an  investigation  of  the  pro- 
nunciation of  this  word,  if  I  had  not  found 
the  best  judges  disagree  about  it.    That 
Mr.  Sl)eridan  supposed  it  ought  to  be  pro- 
nounced sasiie^ty,  is  evident  from  his  g^iv- 
ing  this  word  as  an  instance  of  the  various 
sounds  of  t,  Und  telling  us  that  here  it 
sounds  *.  Mr,  Garrick,  whom  I  consulted 
on  tliis  word,  told  me,  if  there  were  any 
rules  for  pronunciation,  I  was  certainly 
right  in  mme ;  but  that  he  and  his  literary 
acquaintance  pronounced  in   the  other 
manner.    Dr.  Johnson  likewise  thought  I 
was  right,  butthat  the  great emumbcr  of 
speakers  were  Ipraint t  me ;  and  Dr.  Lo^^  th 
tiW  me,  he  was  clearly  of  my  opinion,  b\2t 
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the  Latin  words  have  the  initwl  syllable 
acfxtited  as  well  as  short,  which  is  the  case 
with  the  M^ord  sat/ra:  but  it  maybe  an- 
swered,  if  we  were  to  follow  the  quantity 
of  the  Latin  accented  vowel,  we  must  pro* 


lliat  he  could  get  nobody  to  follow  him.  I 
was  much  ti altered  to  find  my  sentiments 
confif  med  by  so  gi-eat  a  jud^e,  and  much 
more  flattered  when  I  foitod  my  reasons 
were  entirety  new  to  him. 

But,  notwhlislanding  the  tide  of  opinion 
was  some  years  ag^o  so  much  against  me, 
I  have  since  had  the  pleasure  of  finding 
some  of  the  most  judicious  philologists  on 
my  side.  Mr.  £iphinston.  Dr.  Kenrick, 
and  ^f r.  Perry,  mark  tlie  word  as  1  have 
done;  and  Mr. -Nares  is  of  opinion  it 
ought  to  be  so  pronounced,  though  for  a 
reason  very  dinercnt  from  those  I  have 
produced,  namely,  in  order  to  keep  it  as 
distinct  as  may  be  from  the  word  society. 
While  Mr.  Fry  frankly  owns,  it  is  verj 
difficult  to  determine  the  proper  pronun- 
ciation of  this  word. 

Thus  J  have  ventured  to  decide  where 
"  Doctors  disagree,'*  and  have  been  in- 
duced to  spend  so  much  time  on  the  cor- 
rection  of  this  word,  as  the  improper  pro- 
nunciatk>n  of  it  does  not,  as  in  most  other 
cases,  proceed  from  an  evident  caprice  of 
custom,  as  in  buty  and  buty,QF  from  a  de- 
sire of  drawing  nearer  to  the  original  lan- 
guage, but  from  an  absolute  mistake  of 
the  principles  on  which  we  pronounce  our 
own. 

Satik^,  sat'tin.  s«  A  soft,  dose,  anci 
shining  silk. 

Satire,  si't^r,  sdt'iir,  sit'tiee,  or  s4i' 
ire.  s.  A  poem  in  which  wicked- 
ness or  folly  are  censured. 

GCj*  Tlie  first  mmle  of  pronouncing  Ais 
word  is  adopted  by  Mr.  Sheridan,  Mr. 
Scott,  Dr.  Ash,  and  Mr.  Smith.  The 
short  quantity  of  the  first  vowel  is  adopt- 
ed by  Mr.  Nares,  Mr.  Elphinston,  Bu- 
chanan, and  Entick ;  but  the  'quantity  of 
the  second  syllable  they  have  not  marked. 
-T-The  third  is  adopted  by  Mr.  Perry  and 
Dr.  Kcnrick ;  and  for  the  fourth  we  have 
'  no  authorities. 

Bat  though  the  first  mode  of  pronouncing  this 
word  is  the  most  general,  and  the  most 
agreeable  to  an  English  ear,  the  second 

.  seems  to  be  thai  which  is  most  favoured 
by  the  learned,  because,flay  they,  the  first 
syllable  in  the  Latin  Satyra  is  sliort.  But 
if  this  reasoning  were  to  hold  gx>od,  we 
ought  to  pronounce  the  first  syllable  of 
silenoe,  Incai,  label,  libel,  locust,  paper,  and 
many  others  short,  because  si/entittm,  lo- 
calin,  labellmn,  lihellus,  Incusta,  papyrus. 
Sec.  have  all  the  first  syllable  short  in  La- 
tin. But  to  furnish  the  learned  with  an 
argument  which  perhaps  may  not  imme- 
diately  occur  to  them,  it  may  be  said,  that 
iu  the  mstances  I  have  adduced  none  of 


nouncey&ef <f^,  vuiniCtfrigid,  squalid,  cotnicr 
resin,  credit,  spirit,  and  lily,  with  the  first 
vowel  long,  because  it  is  the  case  in  the 
Latin  words  Jbetidus,  mimicus,  frigiduM^ 
squalidus,  comicus,  resina,  creaitus,  spiritus,. 
and  lilimn. 

The  only  shadow  of  an  arg^ument  therefore 
that  remains  is,  that  though  we  do  not 
adopt  the  Latin  quantity  of  the  accented 
antepenultimate  vowel  when  it  is  long,  we 
do  when  it  is  short.  For  though  we  have 
many  inst^ces  where  an  English  word  of 
two  syllables  has  the  first  short,  though 
derived  from  a  Latin  word  where  the  t\ifro 
first  syllables  are  long;  as  ctviV,  legau,  «o- 
lemn,  &c.  from  civilts,  legatus,  solemms^ 
&c.  yet  we  have  no  instance  in  the  lan- 
guage where  a  word  of  three  syllables  in* 
Laitin  with  the  two  first  vowels  short,  be* 
comes  an  English  dissyllable  with  tlie  first 
syllable  long.  Hence  the  shortness  of  the 
first  syllables  ofplatatie,  zephyr,  atom,  &c- 
from platanus,  zephyrus,  atonius,  &.c.  which 
are  short,  not  only  from  the  custom  of  car- 
rying the  short  sound  we  give  to  the  La- 
tin antepenultimate  vowel  mto  the  penidti- 
mate  of  the  English  word  derived  from  it, 
but  from  the  alfectation  of  shortening  the 
initial  vowel,  which  this  custom  has  intrp- 
duced,  in  order  to  give  our  pronunciation 
a  Latin  air,  and  furnish  us  with  an  oppor* 
tunity  of  showing  our  learning  by  appeal- 
ing to  Latin  quantity;  which^  when  ap- 
plied to  English,  is  so  vague  and  uncer- 
tain, as  to  put  us  out  of  all  fear  of  detec- 
tion if  we  happen  to  be  wrong.  The  ab- 
surd custom,  therefore,  of  shortening  our 
vowels,  ought  to  be  discountenanceil  as 
much  as  possible,  since  it  is  supporter!  by 
such  weak  and  desultory  argimients ;  and 
our  own  analogy  in  this  as  well  as  in  simi- 
lar words,  ought  to  be  preferred  to  such  a 
shadow  of  analogy  to  the  quantity  of  the 
Latin  language,  as  I  have  charitably  af- 
forded to  those  who  are  ignorant  of  it-— 
See  Principles,  No.  544. 

Witli  respect  to  the  quantity  of  the  last  sylr 
lable,  though  custom  seems  to  have  de- 
cided it  in  this  word,  it  is  not  so  .certain 
in  other  words  of  a  similar  form.  Tlicse 
we  purpose  to  consider  under  the  word 
Umpiae,  which  see. ' 

Satirical,  sA-tir're-kil.  >       t»  ,     ^ 

Satir.ck,  si-tir'rlk.  \  "'  ^^'""^f" 
ing  to  satire,  employed  in  M*ritfng  of  tn- 
▼ective  f  censorious,  severe  in  language. 
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j|C3*  (5Sd).r-FAte,  fir,  f  UI, 

Satihicallt,  si-^A-k&l*^.  «d.  With 
jBvective^  with  intentio*  to  cemureoPTi- 
fiiy. 

Satirist,  s&t'ti&r-lst*  &•  One  who 
vrites  8&tires.^See  PA^-RONKst. 

To  bATiRisK,  64i't4r<jze«  v.  a*  To 
censure  m  in  a  iatire. 

Satisfaction,  s^t-tls-fik'shAiu  s. 
The  act  of  pleasing  to  the  fuU ;  the  state 
pf  bein^  pleased;  release  from  suspensei 
mcerUiiTly,  or  uneasiness;  gratification, 
that  which  pleases;  amends,  atonement 
'  lor  a  crimt ,  recompense  {or  an  injury. 

Satisfactive,  &&-tis*>fik'tlv.  a*  Giv- 
ing satisfaction.  » 

Satisfactorily,  s&t-l!s-f^k'tAr-4-]^. 
ad.    In  a  satisfactory  manner. 

Satisfactorin£ss,  blt-tis-fak'tAr-ri- 
n^tt.  a*  Power  of  satisfying,  power 
of  giving  content. 

Satisfactory,  sit-tis-fik'tdr-^  .a- 
Giving  satisfkction,  giving  content;  aton- 
ing,  making  am«ids. 

(C/*  Forthe«^  see  DoMCSTicK. 

To  Satisfy,  b4t'ds-fl.  v.  a.  -  To  con- 
tent, to  {^ase  to  such  a  degree  as  that 
BOtfaiflg  more  is  desired ;  to  feed  to  the 
fill;  to  recompense,  to  pay,  to  content ;  to 
6ee  irom  doubtg  perplex!^,  suspense ;  to 
convince. 

To  Satisfy,  a&t'tis-fi.  v.  n.  To  nake 
payment. 

Satrap^  s&'tr&p.  s.  A  nobleman  in 
ancient  Persia  who  governed  a  province. 

Saturabls,  sit'tsh{i-ru-bl«  a.  Im- 
preg^aMe  w^h  any  thing  till  it  will  re- 
ceive no  more. 

Satdrawt,  sit'tshti-rrnt.  a«  Impreg- 
nating to  tlie  fin. 

To  Saturate,  sil'tshiCi-rite.  v.  a.  To 
impregnate  tiU  no  more  can  he  received 
orimbihed. 

Saturday,  sit-tilr-dc.  s.  (323).  The 
last  day  of  the  week. 

Saturity,  sa-ti'r^-t^.  s.  fulness, 
the  state  of  being  satiu^ated,  depletion. 

Saturn,,  s4'iiirn,  or  sal'ti^rn.  s.  The 
remotest  planet  of  the  solar  system ;  in 
chemistry,  lead. 

Q^J"  This  was  supposed  to  be  the  remotest 
plsnet  when  Dr.  Johnson  wrote  his  Die 
tionary ;  but  Mr.  Herschel  has  since  dis- 
covered a  planet  still  more  remote,  which 
win  undoubtedly  be  called  liereafter  by  bis 
6wn  name.  The  first  pronunciation  of 
this  word  is  not  the  roost  genersj,  but  by 
far  the  most  analogical;  and  for  tlie  name 


reafOnsain&mm.*  Imt  the^  ia  an.  addi. 
tjonal  reason  in  this  word,  which  will 
weigh  greatly  with  the  learned,  and  that 
»» the  a  ts  kng  in  the  original.  Mr.  £1- 
pbinston.  Dr.  Kenhck,  Peny,  aadEatick, 
adopt  the  second  proaonciation  of  tliis 
word ;  and  Mr.  Sheridan,  Scott,  Bucha- 
nan,  W.  Johnston,  and,  if  we  may  guess 
by  the  position  of  the  accent.  Dr.  Ash  and 
Bailey,  the  first. 

Saturn  IRC,  s4t^tfir-nlne«  a.  (148)« 
Gloomy,  melancholy,  severe  of  temper. 

Saturkian,  si-tih*'n^-to.  a«  Hai^y, 
golden. 

Satyr,  s^'tiir,  or  8it%«  s.    A  sylvan 

&^-  , 

q:^  This  word,  And  Saure  a  poem,  are  pro- 
nounced  exactly  alike,  and  for  similar 
reasons. 

Savage,  sdyMdje.  a.  (90).  Wild, 
uncultivated;  uncivilized,  barbarous. 

Savage,  s^v^vidje.  s.  A  roan  untaught 
and  uncivilized,  a  barbarian.    « 

Savagely,  siv'vidje-U.  ad*  Barbar- 
ously, cruelly. 

SAVAGE)i£ss,s&v'vklje-n£s.  s«  Barbar- 
ousness,  cruelty,  wildness. 

Savagery,  s&v'vldje-rd.  &•  Cruelty, 
barbarity;  wild  growth. 

Savanna,  si-van'nd.  s.  (92).  An 
open  meadow  without  wood. 

Sauce,  B&wse.  s.  (318).  Something 
eaten  with  food  to  improve  its  taste ;  To 
serve  one  the  same  sauce,  a  vulgar  phrase 
to  retaliate  one  ii\jury  with  another. 

To  Sauce,  sfiwse.  v.  a.  To  accom- 
pasiy  meat  with  something  of  higher  re- 
lish;  to  gratify  with  rich  tastes ;  to  inter- 
mix, or  accompany  with  any  thing  good, 
or  ironically,  with  any  thing  bad. 

Saucebox,  sl^wse^b^ks.  s*  An  in^icr- 
tinent  or  petulant  fellow.  * 

Sauckpan,  s^wse^pin.  a,  A  small 
skillet  with  a  kmg  handle,  in  which  sauce 
or  small  things  are  boiled. 

Saucer,  s&w'sdr.  s.  (98)  (S18).  A 
small  pan  er  platter  on  which  sauce  is  set 
on  the  tahiie ;  a  piece  or  platter  of  china, 
into  which  a  tea-cup  is  set. 

SaugiIy,  s&w's^l^*  ad*  Impudently 
xmperthicnUy,  petulantly. 

Sauciness,  sliw's^-nds.  s.  Impu- 
dence, petulance,  impertinence. 

Saucy,  siw's^.  a.  (218).  Pert*  petu- 
lant, insolent. 

(]:j"The  regular  soimd  of  this  diphthong 
must  he  carefully  preserved,  as  the  Ita* 
lian  sound  of  a  given  to  it  in  this  word. 
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«fid  in  Mtfcr,  joi/eer,  daughti^f  he,  it  onl;^; 
beard  among  the  Tulgar; ' 

To  Save,  give.  ▼•  a.  To  preserve 
fipcnn  danger  or  deBtructton ;  to  preserve 
finally  from  eternal  death ;  not  to  spend, 
to  hinder irom  bein^ spent;  to  reaerve  or 
lay  by ;  to  spare,  to  excuse ;  to  ealre. 

To  Save,  skve*  v«  n«     To  be  cheap. 

Sav^e,  sive.  ad.  Except,  not  includ- 
ing. 

SAvkALL,  s&ve'iill.  s.  (406).  A  small* 
pap  inserted  into  a  candlestick  to  save  the 
ends  of  candles. 

Saver,  si'v&r.  s.  (98.)  Preserver, 
rescuer;  one  who  escapes  loAs,  though 
without  gain  i  one  who  lays  up  and  grows 
rich. 

Savik,  s&vlfi.  6.     A  filant. 

Saving,  sVvlng.  a.  (410).  FrugaU 
parsinMinious,  notfevish;  not  turning  to 
loss,  though  not  gainful.  - 

Saving,  s4Mng.  ad*  With  excep- 
tion in  favour  off 

Saving,  «&'ving.  «•  Escape  of  ex- 
pense, somewhat  preserved  mm  being 
spent,  exception  in  favour. 

Savingj-y,  sA'ving-l^.  ad.  With  par- 
simony. 

SAviNGNEas,  sAMng-n^s.  s.  Parsi- 
mony, frugality;  tendency  tP  proJQote 
eternal  salvation. 

Saviour,  sAvc'yiftr*  s.  (113).  Re- 
deemer, he  that  has  saved  manki^  from 
eternal  death. 

To  Saunter,  a&n'tAr,  or  s&wn'tt^r, 
V.  n.  To  wander  about  idly*  to  loiter,  to 
linger. 

Odf  The  first  mode  of  pronouncing^  this 
word  is  the  most  agreeable  td  analdgv,  if 
not  in  the  most  general  use ;  but  where 
^se  has  formed  so  clear  a  rule  as  in  words 
of  this  form,  it  is  wrong  not  to  follow  it. 
See  Principles,  No.  914. 

Mr.  Blphfinsten^  Dr.  K«nriek,  Mr.  Kares, 
and  Mr.  Scott;  are  fbv  the  first  pronuacia- 
tioii;  and  Mr.. Sheridan  and  W.  Johnston 
for  the  last.  Mr.  Perry  gives  both;  but 
by  placing  them  as  I  have  done,  seem*  to 
give  the  preference  to  the  first 

Savory,  sA'vdr"^*  s.     A  plant. 

Savour,  s4'v&r»  s.  A  scent,  odour; 
taate,  power  ofalSccting  the  palate. 

To  Savour,  s^'rftr.  v.  n.  To  have 
any  particular  smell  op  taste ;  to  betoken, 
to  have  an  appearance  or  taste  of  some- 
thing, ' 

To  Savour,  ad-v&rt  v.  a.  To  like ; 
to  eijiiblt  taste  of. 


b6H;*— Ail  ^i«f&&nd  ^^HfAhiy  mu. 

Savov«ilv,  s&'vikr-6«16.  mA.  WtOt 
gust,with  appetite t  with  apleaaing  reKah. 

.*iAvouRiN£s&i  ii4'v{ir-6-nd8«  s.  Taale 
pleasing  and  piquant ;  pleaaing  smeU. 

Savoury,  s;ib\i\r-£.  a.  Pleasing  to 
the  smell ;  piquant  to  the  taste. 

Savoy,  sd-vA^'.  s.  A  sort  of  cdlc- 
wort. 

Sausage,  s&u'sldje,  or  sds'sMje.  s. 
A  roll  or  ball  made  commonly  of  pork  or 
veal  minced  very  small,  with  salt  and 
spice. 

OC^  This  word  is  pronounced  in  the  first  man* 
ner  by  correct,  and  in  the  second  by  vul* 
gar  speakers.  Among  this  number,  how- 
ever, I  do  not  reckon  Mr.  Sheridan,  Afr. 
Smith*  and  Mr.  Scott,  who  adopt  it  i  but 
in  my  opinion.  Dr.  Kenrtck  and  Mr.  Per- 
ly,,  who  prefer  the  first,  are  not  only 
more  ag^eable  to  rule,  but  to  the  best 
usage.  In  this  opinion  I  am  confirmed  by 
.  Mr.  Kares,  who  says  it  is  commonly  pro- 
nounced in  the  second  manner.  See  Vnik' 
ciples.  No.  218. 

Saw,  siw.  (319).     The  pret.  of  Sec. 

Saw,  s4w.  s.  A  dentated  instnimeilt 
by  the  attrition  of  which  wood  or  met^l 
is  cut  i  a  saying,  a  sentence,  a  proverb. 

To  Saw,  skw-  v.  a*  Part.  Sawed  and 
Sawn.  To  cut  timber  or  other  matter 
with  a  saw. 

Sawdust,  siw'dAst.  s.  Dust  made 
by  the  attrition  of  the  saw. 

Sawfish,  s&w'flsh.  s.    A  sort  of  fiisii. 

Saw  PIT,  s&w'pit*  s.  Pit  over  whicfi 
timber  is  taid  to  be  sawn  by  two  men. 

Saw-wori,  siw'wdrt.  s.     A  plant. 

SAw-wft£ST,  s^w'r^st.  s«  A  sort  of 
tool.  With  the  saw-wrest  they  set  teeth 
of  the  saw. 

Sawer,  sliw'dr.  >  ^ 

Sawyer,  siw'ydr.  (113).  J  *"  "^ 
whc«e  trade  is  to  saw  timber  into  boarib 
or  beams. 

Saxifrage,  8&k's^-fr4dje.  s.  A  plant. 

Saxifragous,  sak'slfra-g&a.  ^  Dis- 
solvent of  the  stone. 

To  Say,  sA.  v.  a.  (220).  Pret.  Said. 
To  speak,  to  utter  in  words,  to  tell;  ta 
tell  in  any  manner^ 

Saying,  sAlng.  s.  (410).  Expression, 
words,  opinion  scntentiously  delivered. 

Says,  siz.     Thii-d  person  of  To  say. 

•Xj^  7hu»  seems  to  be  an  incorrigible  devia- 
tion. (90). 

Scab,  skdb.  s.  An  incrustation  form- 
ed over  a  aore  by  dried  matter;  the  it^ 
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%cr  (55d)^F4te,  fir,  fiU, 

or  inmg«  of  horftes;  a  paltry  fellow,  so 

named  from  the  itch. 
Scabbard.  skab'b5rd«  s.  (418).     Tbt 

aheath  of  a  sword. 
Scabbed,    skab'b^d,    or    skab'd.     a. 

(366).    Covered  or  diseased  with  scabs ; 

paltry,  aorry. 
(Jj*  This  word,    like  learned,  blessed,    and 

some  others,  when  used  as  an  adjective, 

is  always  pronounced  in  two  syllables; 

and  when  a  participle,  in  one.  See  Prin- 

ciples,  No.  362. 
ScABBEDKEss.  sk4b'b^U-D^s.  &•     The 

state  of  bein^  scabbed. 
ScABBiNESs,    skab'b^-u^s.    u      The 

quality  of  being  scabby. 
Scabby,  skdb'b^.  a.      Diseased  with 

scabs. 
Scabious,  ski'b^-Cb.  a.     Itchy,  lep- 
rous. 
Scabrous,  skiT^rAs.  a.  (314).  Roug:h, 

rugged,  pointed  on  the  surface;  harsh, 

unmusicaL 
Scabwort,  sk^bViirt.  s.     A  plant. 
ScAx»,    skad.    s.      A    kiod    of    hsh; 

probably  the  same  as  SShad. 
Scaffold,    skariAid.    s.   (16(>),      A 

temporary  gallerj'  or  stage  raised  either 
ibr  shows'or  spectators ;  the  gallery  raised 
for  execution  of  great  malefactors ;  frames 
of  timber  erected  on  the  side  of  a  building 
for  the  workmen. 
ScAFFOLDAGE,,  skaf fjil-dldje.      (90). 

Gallery,  hollow  floor. 
Scaffolding,  skdPfi\l-dlng.  s.  (410). 
Building  slightly  erected 

SCALADC,    ska- 
SCALADO,     ski- 

given  to  a  place  by  raising  ladders  against 
the  walb. — See  Lumbago. 
Sc ALARY,    sk^KbUr^.  a.     Proceeding 
by  steps  like  those  of  a  ladder. 

To  Scald,  skild.  v.  a.  (84).  To 
bum  with  hot  liquor. 

Scald,  skild.  s.     Scurf  on  the  head. 

Scald,  skMd.  a.     Paltry,  soiTy. 

Scald  HE  AD,  sk&ld-hW.  s.  A  loth- 
some  disease,  a  kind  of  local  leprosy  in 
which  the  head  is  covered  with  a  scab. 

ScALKi,  skdie.  s.  A  balance,  a  ves- 
sel suspended  by  a  beam  against  another ; 
the  sign  Libra  in  tlie  Zodiack;  tlie  small 
shells  or  crusts  which  lyinaf  one  over  ano- 
tlicr  make  the  coats  of  fishes ;  any  tiling 
exfoliated,  a  thin  lamina;  ladder, 'means 
of  ascent:  the  act  of  storming  by  ladders; 
regular  gradation,  a  regular  seties  rising 


k:a.lAde'.  > 
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A   storm 


fat;— mA,  in^t;— ^ine,  pln;-*-> 

like  a  ladder ;  a  figure  subdivided  by  line« 
like  the  steps  of  a  ladder,  which  is  used 
to  measure  proportions  between  pictures 
and  the  thing  represented;  the  series  of 
harmonick  or  musical  proportions^  any 
thing  marked  at  equal  distances. 

To  Scale,  skitle*  v.  a*  To  climb 
as  by  ladders ;  to  measure  or  compare,  to 
weigh  i  to  take  off  a  thin  lamina ;  to  pare 
off  a  surface. 

To  Scale,  skikle.  ¥•  n.     To  peel  off 

in  thin  particles. 
>CALED,  sk4rd.  a.  (359).   Squamous, 
having  scales  like  fishes. 

Scalene,  ska-l^ne'.  s.  Id  Geome- 
try, a  triangle  tliat  has  three  sides  une- 
qual to  ^ach  other. 

ScALiNEss,  sk^'l^-n6s«  s.  The  state 
of  being  scdy. 

ScALL,  skiwi.  s«  (84).  Leprosy, 
morbid  baldness. 

ScALLiOK,  skaKydn*  s.  (113).  A  kind 
of  onion. 

Scallop,  skdll^'ip.  s.  (166).  A  fisk 
with  a  hollow  pectinated  shell. 

(Ij*  This  word  is  irregular,  for  it  ouffht  to 
have  the  a  in  the  first  syllable  Uke  that  m 
tallovsf  but  the  deep  sound  of  a  is  too 
firmly  fixed  by  custom  to  afford  any  expec- 
tation of  a  change.  Mr.  Sheridan,  Mr. 
Scott,  Dr.  Kenrick,  Mr.  Nares,  and  Mr. 
Smith,  pronounce  the  a  in  the  manner  I 
have  given  it,  and  Mr.  Perry  only  ua  a 
talltno. 

To  Scallop,  skdKlCip.  v.  a.  To  mark 
on  the  edge  with  segments  of  circles. 

ScALj>,  skalp.  s.  The  scull,  the  cra- 
nium, the  bone  that  incloses  the  bradn; 
the  integuments  of  the  head. 

To  Scalp,  skalp.  v.  a.  To  deprive 
the  scull  of  its  integuments. 

Scalpel,  skal'p^l.  s.  An  instrument 
used  to  scrape  a  bone. 

Scaly,  ska'l^.  a.  Covered  with  scales. 

To  ScAMBLE,  skUn/bl.  v.  n.  (405). 
To  be  turbulent  and  rapaciousy  to  scram- 
ble, to  get  by  struggling  with  others ;  t«r 
shift  awkwardly.     Little  used. 

ScAMMoKiATE,  bk^m-mo'n^-^le*  a- 
(91).    Made  witli  scammony. 

Scam  MONT,  skam'iti6-n^.  s.  The 
name  of  a  plant ;  a  concreted  juice  dran-n 
from  an  Asiatic  plant 

To  Scamper,  skam'pAr.  v.  n.  (98), 
To  fly  with  speed  and  trepidation. 

To  Scan,  skun.  v.  a.  To  examir.e  a. 
ver^e  by  counting  the  feet;  to  exaj&ine 
nicely. 
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Scandal,  skWddl.  ».  ^88%  Offence 
given  by  the  faalts  of  others;  reproachful 
vspersioD,  opprobrious  censure,  infamy. 

To  Scandal,  skAi/clll.  v.  a.  To  treat 
opprobriouslyy  to  charge  falsely  with 
faults. 

To  ScAXDALizs,  sk^n'd^-Hze.  v.  a. 
To  offend  by  some  action  supposed  crimi- 
nal; to  reproach,  to  disgrace,  to  defame. 

Scandalous,  skln'di  K\s.  a.  (314). 
Givinr  publick  offence;  opprobrious,  dit- 
graceful;  shameful,  openly  vile. 

ScANOALousLV,  skln^dd-liils-U*  ad. 
Censoriously,  opprobriously ;  shamefully, 
ill  to  a  degree  tjiat  gives  publick  offence. 

ScANDAi.oi'sKir.s&,  skai/da-li\s-n6s«  s* 
The  quality  of  giving  publick  offence. 

SC  AND  ALUM   BIA6NATUM,  SkWdll'Ium 

niig^-nd'idm.  s.  \n  offence  given 
to  a  person  of  dignity  by  opprobrious 
speech  or  writing;  a  writ  to  recover  da- 
mage in  such  cases. — A»h. 

Scansion,  sklnN^^^^ii.  s.  The  act  or 
practice  of  scanning  a  verse. 

To  Scant,  skS.nt.  v,  a.  To  limit,  to 
straiten. 

Scant,  skint,  a.  Parsimonious;  less 
than  what  is  proper  or  competent. 

ScAKTiLY,  skint'i^-]£«  ad.  Sparing- 
ly, niggardly;  narrowly. 

Scantiness,  skin't£-n£s.  s*  Narrow- 
ness, want  of  space ;  want  of  amplitude 
or  greatness. 

ScANTLET,  skintldt.  8.  A  small  pat- 
tern, a  small  quantity,  a  little  piece. 

Scantling,  skim'ling.  s.  (410).  A 
quantity  cut  for  a  particular  purpose ;  a 
certain  proportion ;  a  small  quantity. 

ScANiLY,  skant'l^.  ad.  Scarcely; 
narrowly,  penuriously. 

ScANTNESs,  skint'nds*  s.  Narrow- 
ness, meanness,  smaUness. 

Scanty,  skin^t^.  a.  Narrow,  small, 
short  of  quantity  sufficient;  sparing,  nig- 
g'ardly. 

To  Scape,  skipe.  t.  a.  To  escape, 
to  shun,  to  fly. 

To  Scape,  skipe.  ▼.  n.  To  get  away 

from  hurt  or  danger. 
Scape,  skipe.  s.    Escape,  flight  from 
hurt  or  danger;  negligrent  freak;  loose 
act  of  vice  or  lewdness. 
Scapula,    skip'd-ld.  s.     The  shoul- 
der-blade. 
ScAPULARY,  «k&p'A-l4-r^.  a.     Relat- 
mg  or  belonging  t«  the  shouM«Ts. 

5 


bftll ;— 6U ;«— p6&nd ;— /Ain,  THit« 

Scar,  &k&r.  s.  (78).     A  mark  made^ 
by  a  hurt  or  fire,  a  cicatrix. 

To^cAR,  sk^r.  V.  a.     To  mark  as 
with  a  sore  or  wound. 

Scarab,  skii-^db.  s.     A  beetle^  an  iii^ 
sect  with  sheathed  wing^. 

ScakXhouch.   skS.r'd-m6(itsh»  8«     A 
buffoon  in  motley  drass. 

Scarce,  sk&rse.  a*      Not  {dentiful; 
rare,  not  common. 

Scarce,   sk^rse.  >     .    u^,.a\^ 

Scarcely,   skirsel^.   J  ***•  ^""'^^"f' 
scantlyt  with  difficulty. . 

Scarceness,     sk^rse'n^s.  > 

Scarcity,    sk^r'sd-t^.    (511).      J 
SmaUness  of  quantity,  noi  plenty,  penu- 
ry; rareness,  unfrequency,  not  common- 
ness. 

To  Scare,  sk&re.  v.  a.     To  frighten, 
to  terrify }  to  strike  with  sudden  fear. 

Scarecrow,  skAre^krA.  s.    An  image 
or  clapper  set  up  to  fright  birds. 

Scarf,    ski^rf.    s.     Any   thing  KYai 
hangs  loose  upon  the  shouidert  or  dress. 

To  Scarf,  sklLrf.   v..  a*    To  throw 
loosely  on ;  to  dress  in  any  loose  vesture^ 

Scarfskin,  sk&rfskin*  s.     The  cuti*- 

cle;  the  epidermis. 
Scarification,  sk&r-^-f&-k&'^hAn.  a. 

Incision  of  the  skin  with  a  lancet*  or  such 

like  instrument. 
Scarificator^    skftr-^fi^-ki'tftr.     8« 

One  who  scarifies. 
Scarifier,  skftrVd-fUftp.  s.  (98).  He 

who  scarifies;  the  instniment  with  which 

scarifications  are  made. 
To  Scarify,  skir'r^-fi.  v.  a.  (183), 

To  let  blood  by  incisions  of  the  skin,  com- 
monly after  the  application  of  cupping* 

glasses. 
Scarlet,  skir'lit.  «•  (99),  A  beau- 

tiful  bright  red  colour,  cloth  dyed  with  « 

scarlet  coloip. 
Scarlet,  aki^r'ldt*  a.     Of  the  colour 

of  scariet. 
Scarletoak,  ak&r-ldt-Ake'*  a.    The 

ilex ;  a  species  of  oak. 
ScAKp,  skiLrp.  8.     The  slope  on  that 

side  of  a  ditch  which  is  next  to  a  fortified 

place,  and  looks  towards  the  fields. 
Scats,  sk&te.  8.     ^  kind  of  wooden 

shoe  on  which  people  slide. 
To  Scate,  sk&te«  v.  n«    To  slide  on 

scates. 
Scate,  sk^te.  s.     A  fnh  of  the  apr*^ 

cies  of  thombRck. 
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ScATEBRous,  sklt't^-brfts.  a.  Abound- 
ing with  sprinn. 

To  ScATH,  »ka«A.  V.  a.  To  waste,  to 
damage,  to  destroy. 

ScATd,   ski//j.  *.     Waste,  damage, 

*  mischief. 

ScATHFLL,  skiah'RH.  a.  Mischievous, 
destructive. 

To  NCATTKR,  skAt'tftr.  V.  a.  (98).  To 
throw  loosely  about*  to  f  prinkle  { to  dissi- 
pate, to  disperse. 

To  -XATTta,  skit'riir.  v.  n.  To  be 
dissipated,  to  be  dispersed. 

Sc  ATTifRiKGLT,  sK^i'tiir-ing-W.  ad. 
Loosely,  dispeniedly. 

Scavenger,  skivln-j^ir.  8.(98).  A 
petty  magistrate,  whose  province  is  to 
keep  the  streets  clean  j  a  villain,  a  wick- 
ed wretch. 

ScKNERY,  sWn'^r^.  s.  The  appear- 
ances  of  pUfce  or  things?  the  represenU- 
tion  of  the  place  in  which  an  action  is  per- 
formed;  the  disposition  and  consecution 
of  the  scenes  of  a  play. 

Scene,  s6^n.  a.  The  stage*  the  thea- 
tre of  dramatick  pocuy;  the  general  ap- 
pearance of  any  action,  the  whole  contex- 
ture of  objects,  a  displaj',  a  series,  a  re- 
gular disposition;  part  of  a  play;  the 
olace  represented  by  the  stage ;  the  hang- 
ing of  the  theatre  adapted  to  the  play. 

ScENicK,  sin'oik,  a%  Dramatick, 
theatrical. 

(0*  From  the  general  tendency  of  the  antjR- 
penultimate  Accent  to  shorten  the  vowel, 
and  the  particular  propensity  to  contract 
every  vowel  but  u  before  the  termination 
in  icfrf,  we  find  those  in  ie,  which  ma*  be 
looked  upon  as  abbreiiations  of  theotner, 
preserve  the  same  shortening  power  with 
respect  to  the  vowels  which  precede :  and 
^  though  the  word  in  qtiestioD  might  plead 
the  long  sound  of  the  e  in  the  Latin  scnictis, 
yet,  if  this  plea  were  admitted,  we  ought 
for  the  same  reasons  to  alter  the  sound  of 
o  in  ctmicf  nor  should  we  know  where  to 
•top.  As  a  plain  analogy,  therefore,  is 
formed  by  epic,  topic,  tropic,  tonic,  8tc.  it 
would  be  absurd  to  break  in  upon  it,  un- 
der pretence  of  conforming  to  Latin  quan- 
tity; as  this  would  disturb  our  most  set- 
tled usages,  and  quite  unhinge  the  lan- 
guage.— See  Principles,  No.  544. 

ScENOGitAFHiCAL.    sdn-6-grafT<&-k&l. 

a.    Drawn  in  perspective. 
ScENOGRAPBicALLT,      s^n-6-grif'f4- 
k41-d*  ad«    Id  perspective* 


ScLNOGRApHT,  &£-n6g'grl-ft.  s«  (S 16  )• 
The  art  of  perspective. 

ScKKT,  si^nU  s.  Ti»e  power  of  smell- 
ing, the  smell ;  the  object  of  smell,  odour 
gcwl  or  bad ;  chase  foUowed  by  the  smell. 

To  ScF  NT,  ^^nl.  V.  a«  1  o  smell  to 
-perceive  by  the  nose ;  to  perfume,  or  to 
imbue  with  odour  good  or  bad. 

Sci^  KTLESS,  8dnt'i62».  a.  Having  no 
smeU. 

SCKPTUE,  sftp't&r.  s.  (416).  The  en- 
sign of  royalty  borne  in  the  hand. 

t>Ci:-i*TRED,  6^p*iiir'd.  a.  (359).  Bear- 
ing a  sceptre. 

ScEPTicK  s^p'tlk.  s.  See  Skeptick. 
jbCBrDiAsM.  skd'd^-izTTi.  s.  Froni  the 
Greek  <ryjiuisfMi,  cursory  writing  on  a 
foose  sheet 

q;;^  Thi»  word  is  not  in  Johnson,  but,  fma 
its  utility,  is  certainly  worthy  of  a  nicite 
in  all  oui  other  Dictionaries  as  well  ns 
Ash*s,  where  it  is  to  be  found.  The  La- 
tins have  their  Schtdiatnia,  the  Frenri 
have  their  FemlU  ^olante,  and  why  shonii 
not  the  English  have  th^u*  Scktuiann  to 
express  what  is  written  in  an  extemporary 
way  on  a  loose  sheet  of  paper  without  Uic 
fonnality  of  composition  ? 

bcHEouLE.  sld'jiile,  or  6kdd'j6le4  s. 
A  small  scroll ;  a  little  inventory. 

(j3*  In  the  pronunciation  of  this  wortl  ve 
seem  to  depart  both  from  the  Larm  «c£f- 
dula  and  the  French  schedule.  If  we  i'A- 
low  the  first,  we  ought  to  pronounce  \:.e 
word  skedule  (353) ;  if  the  last,  thcJvir.- 
but  entirely  sinking  the  ch  in  te.iie!e  seeiri 
to  be  the  prevailing  mode,  and  too  ftrmir 
fixed  by  custom  to  be  altered  in  favmir  ci 
either  of  its  original  words.  Dr.  Kenrick. 
Mr.  Perr} ,  and  Buchsnan,  pronounce  it 
^Mule  { but  Mr.  Elphinston,  Mr.  Sheridan, 
Mr.  Scott,  Mr.  Nares,  Barclay,  Fenning, 
and  Shaw,  tedttle:  though  if  we  ma^  be- 
lieve  Dr.  Jones,  it  was  pronounced «in;^vV 
in  Queen  Anne's  time. 

ScHKME,  sk^me.  s.  (353).   A  plan,  a 

.  combination  of  various  tilings  into  ore 
view,  design,  or  purpose;  a  project,  a. 
cbntrivance,  a  design  j  a  representatiw. « -t 
the  aspects  of  the  celestial  bodies,  an\  li- 
neal or  mathematical  diagram. 

Schemer,  sk^'m^r.  s.  (^'8).  A  pro- 
jecter,  a  contriver. 

ScuESis,  skd'hls.  8.  A  habitude,  the 
relative  sUte  of  a  thing,  with  respect  to 
other  things.  A  rhetorical  (igurc,  in.n  hicb 
a  supposed  afiectionor  incUnatloQ  of  the 
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^lulTersary  is  introduced  in  order  to  be  ex- 
posed. 

Schism,  slzm*  s.  A  separation  or 
division  in  the  church. 

8[^  The  common  pronunciation  of  this  word 
is  contrary  to  every  rule  for  pronouncing 
words  from  the  learned  languages,  and 
.ought  to  be  altered.  Ch  in£ngLish  words, 
coming  from  Greek 'words  with  ;^,  oii&^ht 
always  to  be  pronounced  like  kf  and  I  be- 
lieve the  woM  in  question  is  almost  the 
only  exception  throug^otit  the  language. 
However  strange,  therefore,  *kizm  may 
s^und,  it  is  the  only  true  and  analogical 
pronunciation;  and  we  might  as  uell  pro- 
uovmc^Khenu  temct  as  schizm  tizm,  there 
being  exactly  the  same  reason  for  both. — 
But  when  once  a  false  pronunciation  is  fix- 
ed as  this  is,  it  requires  some  daring  spirit 
to  begin  the  reformation :  but  when  once 
bcg-un,  as  it  has,  what  seldom  happens, 
truth,  novelty,  and  the  appearance  of 
Greek  erudition  on  its. side,  there  is  no 
doubt  of  its  success.  Whatever,  there- 
lore,  maybe  the  fate  of  its  pronunciation, 
it  ought  still  to  retain  its  spelling.  This 
must  be  heid  sacred  or  tiie  whole  lan- 
guage will  be  metamorphosed;  for  the 
Tery  same  reason  that  induced  Dr.  John, 
•on  to  spell  ScepttcJt,  Skeptick,  ought  to 
iave  made  him  spell  tchitm  nzm,  and 
tekeduU,  tcdule.  All  our  orthoepists  {)ro. 
nounce  the  word  as  I  have  marked  it. 

ScRiSMATiCALi  siz-nVii'^-kdi.  a.  Im- 
plying schism,  practising  schism. 

Schismatic  ALLY,  slz-init^^-kdl-^.ad. 
In  a  schismatical  manner. 

ScHisMATiCK,  hiz'mi-tik.  s«  One 
who  separates  from  the  true  church. 

Scholar  skoi'lAr.  s.  (88)  (353).  One 
who  learns  of  a  master,  a  disciple;  a  man 
of  letters;  a  pedant,  a  man  of  books;  one 
who  has  a  lettered  education. 

Scholarship,  sk6l'liir-ship#  s.  Learn^ 
ing,  literature,^knowledge  7  literary  exhi- 
bition; exhibition  or  maintenance  for  a 
scholar. 

Scholastical,  8k6-1ds't£-kdl.  a«  Be- 
longing to  a  scholar  or  school. 

S(;holaj>tically,  sk6-lds't6-k^|.^.  ad. 
Accox-dii.g  to  the  niceties  or  method  of 
the  schools. 

ScHoiASTicK,  ski-lds'tlk.  a.  Pertain- 
ingto  the  school,  practised  in  the  schools ; 
befitting  the  school,  suitable  to  the  school, 
pedantick. 

Scholiast,  sk6'li-ast.  s.  (353).  A 
writer  of  explanatory  notes. 


SCHOLIUM,  sk6'ld.ftni.  ^  »•  A  note, 
an  explanatory  observation. 

School,  siL661.  s.  (353).  A  house  d[ 
discipline  and  instruction ;  a  place  of  lit^ 
rary  education;  a  sute  of  instructioirl 
system  of  doctrine  as  delivered  by  particu- 
lar teachers. 

To  vScHooL,  skA6L  v.  a*  To  instruct^ 
to  train;  to  teach  with  superiority,  to 
tutor.  » 

Schoolboy,  skMl^b6^.  s.  A  boy  that 
is  in  his  rudimenu  at  school* 

ScHooLOAT.  skd6l'di»  8.  Age  to 
which  youth  it  kept  at  school. 

i^chcolfellow,  hk06l'f6l-l&.  s.    One 

bred  at  the  same  school. 
Schoolhuuse,  sk66rhA6se,.8.  House 

of  discipline  and  instruction. 

Schoolman,  sk66K(in^n.  s*(88)4  One 

versed  in  the  niceties  and  siibtilties  of. 

academical  disputation;  one  skilled  in  the 

divinity  of  the  school. 
ScrfooLMASTEB,    sk66Kmis*tdr.      ^* 

One  who  presides  and  teaches  in  a  school* 

ScUOOLMIST.fKSS,  8k66l^uils-tri8*  ft. 
A  woman  who  governs  a  school. 

Sciatica,  sl-4i't^-kL    >  ,  ^_. 

SciATicR,  si-itrik.  S  ••  t509). 
The  hip-gout. 

SciATiCAL,  si-it't^^kll.  a«  Afflkting 
the  hip. 

SciKNCE,  sWnsc.  8*  Knowledf^e; 
certainty  grounded  on  demonstration ;  art 
attained  by  precepts,  or  built  on  princi- 
ples ;  any  art  or  species  of  knowledge. 

SciKNTiAL)  8l-^i/shil.  a*    Producing 

science. 
Scifc.NTiFicAL,  sl-5n-tif'ffi-k41.  > 
SciENTiFicK,  sl^n-tiPfik.  5     *• 

Producing  demonstrative  knowledge,  pro-  ^ 

ducing  certainty. 
Scientifically,  sl-^n-ilfffe-kil-*.  ad. 

In  such  a  manner  as  to  produce  know* 

ledge. 
Scimitar.   sim'm^-tAr.  8.   (8S).     A 

short  sword  with  a  convex  edge.  * 
To  Scintillate,  sin'tll-4te.  v.n.  To 

sparkle,  to  emit  sparks. 
Scintillation.     sin-til-ld'shAn.      8» 

The  act  of  sparks  emitted. 
Sciolist.  s{'6-ll»t.  b.  One  who  knows 

things  superficially.  ' 

ScioLotJs.  si'6-l!i8.  a«  SupcrficiaBf  or 

imperfectly  knowings 
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ScTOKACBT,  hi-6m'n]d-k^<  &•  fiaitlc 
wkb  a  shadow. ^-See  Monomachy. 

f[j*  Mr.  Narea  questions  whether  the  c 
should  not  be  pronounced  hard  in  this 
word,  (or  as  it  ought  rather  to  be  tchiama' 
tyi)  and  if  so,  he  says,  ought  we  not  to 
'write  tkiamachy^  for  the  same  reason  as 
wkcptickf  1  answer,  exactly. — Sec  Sciu- 
mnus  and  Sksftick. 

ScK^N,  si'Aii.  ^  (166).  A  small  twi^ 
taken  from  one  tree  to  be  ingrafted  into 
another. 

SciRfe.  FACIAS,  si-r^-fd'shis.  &•  A  writ 
judicial  in  hiw. 

SciRUHUs,  sklr'rAs.  8.  (109),  An  in- 
durated gland. 

qO'  '^his  word  is  sometimes,  but  improper- 
ly, written  tchimti,  with  tlie  A  in  the  first 
Stable  instead  of  the  last ;  and  Bailey  and 
penning  have  given  us  two  aspirations, 
and  spelt  it  ichirrhuti  both  of  which 
i&odes  of  spelling  the  word  are  contrary 
to  the  general  ansuogy  of  orthography ;  for 
as  the  word  comes  fix)m  the  Greek  ^ff^ 
the  latter  r  only  can  have  the  aspiration, 
as  the  first  of  these  double  letters  has  al- 
ways  the  tpirittu  Unuc  and  tlie  c  in  the 
first  syllable^ arising  from  the  Greeks,  and 
not  the  x%  no  more  reason  can  be  given 
lor  ^placing  the  k  afler  it,  by  spelling  it 
gehirrut^  than  there  is  for  spelling  ^cene  for 
^xftffiy  9ckene;  or  sceptre  fcom  o-Jt/M^lj^y, 
tehefftre.  The  most  correct  Latin  ortho- 
graphy confirms  this  opinion,  by  spelling 
the  word  in  question  teirrhui  and  accord- 
ing to  the  most  settled  analogy  of  our  o\m 
language,  and  the  constant  method  of  pro- 
nouncing words  from  the  Greek  and  La- 
tin, the  c  ought  to  be  8of>  before  the  i  in 
this  word,  and  the  first  syllable  shotild  be 
pronounced  like  tlie  first  of  syr-inge.  Sir- 

i'M,  &c. 

Whatever  might  have  been  the  occasion  of 
«  the  false  orthography  of  this  word  its  false 
pronunciation  seems  fixed  l>eyond  reco- 
very :  ani  Dr.  Johnson  tells  us  it  ought 
to  be  written  skirrkus,  not  merely  because 
it  comes  from  o^t/g^oj,  but  because  c  in 
£np:lish  has  before  e  and  i  the  sound  of «. 
Br.  Johnson  is  the  last  man  that  I  should 
have  suspected  of  giving  this  advice. 
What!  because'  a  false  orthography- has 
obtained,  and  a  false  prommciation  in  con- 
•equence  of  it,  must  both  these  errours  be 
confirmed  by  a  still  grosser  departure  from 
analogy  ?  A  little  reflection  on  the  conse- 
quences of  so  pernicious  a  practice  would, 
I  doubt  not,  have  made  X)r.  Jolmson  re- 
tract his  advice.     While  a  true  orthogia* 


phy  remains,  there  is  some  hope  that  a 
false  pronunciation  mav  be  reclaimed.; 
but  when  once  the  orthography  is  alier- 
ed,  pronunciation  is  incorrigible ;  and  we 
must  bow  to  the  tyrant,  however  felse  may 
be  his  title.— <Sc^e  Princij^es,  No  350,  and 
the  word  Skbptick. 

Mr.  Sheridan  pronouncies  this  word  tkimmsg 
Mr.  Scott,  Mr.  Peri-y,  and  W.  Jolinstcm, 
have  omitted  it ;  neither  Dr.  Kenrick,  noF 
Buchanan,  take  any  notice  of  the  sound 
of  e,  and,  according  to  them,  it  mig-ht  be 
pronounced  «.-  but  Barclay  writes  it  to  be 
pronounced  tkirrut. 

SciHRHOUs,  skir'rAs.  a.  (314)*  Hav- 
ing a  gland  indurated. 

SciBRHosiTY.  sklr-r6s'fe-t&«  s«  An 
induration  of  the  glands. 

ScissiBLE,  sls's^-bU  a.  Capable  of 
being  divided  smoothly  by  a  sharp  edge. 

^cissiLE,  sls'sU.  a.  (140)«  Capable 
of  b^ing  cut  or  divided  smoothly  by  a 
sharp  edge. 

.Scission,  i»izh'Ai>.  s.^  The  act  of  cut- 
ting.— See  Abscission. 

Scissors,  siz'ztVz,  s.  (166).  A  small 
pair  of  sheaas,  or  blades  Aovealxle  on  a 
pWot,  and  intercepting  the  thing  to  be  cut. 

Sc  IS  Sure  slzh'ure.  s.  A  crack,  a 
rent,*  a  fissure. 

tjiCLAvoNiA,  5kld-v6W-i.  s.  A  pro- 
vince near  Turkey  in  Europe. 

Sclavonic,  skli-v6u'ik«  a*  The  Scla* 
%'onian  language. 

NCLKROTicK.  8kl^-r6t1k«  a-  Hard,  an 
epithet  of  one  of  the  coats  of  the  eye. 

To  ScoAT,  sk&te.      >  ^,^  ^     ry^  ^ 

To  Scotch.  sk6tsh.  $    '  ^ 

a  wheel  by  putting  a  stone  or  piece  of 
wood  under  it.  N.  B.  The  former  of  these 
words  is  the  most  in  use. 

To  Scoff,  sk6f.  v.  n.  To  treat  with 
insolent  ridicule,  to  tr^at  with  contmscii- 
ous  language. 

Scoff,  sk^f.  a.  (170).  Contemptuous 
ridicule,  expression  of  acorn,  contumelU 
ous  language. 

ScoFFBR,  sk(>fTi&r«  s.  (98).  Insolent 
ridiculer,  saucy  scorner,  contumelioiis  re- 
proacher. 

ScoFFiKGLT,  sk6rflng-U.  ad.  In 
contempt,  in  ridicule. 

To  Scold,  fik61d«  v.  n.  See  Mould. 
To  quarrel  ciarooiiously  and  rudely. 

Scold,  skoldv  s.  A  clamorous,  rude, 
foul-mouthed  w-  man. 

Scollop,  skoI'l*p.  s.  (166).  A  pec- 
tinated shell  fish. 
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Sconce,  sk&we.  s.  A  fori,  a  bulwark; 
the  head;  a  pensile  candlestick,  generally 
with  a  looking-^Iuss  to  reiiect  the  light. 

To  coNCK.  sR6n8^*v.a*  To  mulct, 
or  fine. 

Scoop,  sk66p.  s.  (306).  A  kind  of 
large  ladle,  a  vessel  with  a.  long  handle 
used  to  throw  out  liquor. 

To  bct>op,  8ti66p«  V.  a.  To  lade  out; 
to  carry  off  in  any  thing  hollow ;  to  cut 
hollow,  or  deep. 

ScooPER,  sk6<^p'Cii,  s.  (98%  One  who 
scoops. 

ScoPE^  sk^pe-  s.  Aim,  intention, 
drifi;  tiling  aimed  at,  mark,  final  end; 
room,  space,  amplitude  of  intellectual 
view. 

Scorbutic AL,  &k6r-b&'t^-k^l.       ) 

ScoKBUTiCK,  sk6r-bu'llk.  (509).  J  ' 
Diseased  with  the  scunry. 

ScoRBUTicALLT,  sk^r-bit't^-k&l-^.  ad. 
With  tendency  to  the  scurvy. 

To  Scorch,  8k6rtsh.  v.  a.  (352)«  To 
bum  superficially ;  to  bum. 

To  ScoucH,  sk6rtsh.  v.  n.  To  be 
burnt  superficially,  to  be  dried  up. 

ScoRDiuM,  sk6r'd£-(lin,  or  sk6r'ji- 
ftm.  s.  (293)  (394)  (376).    An  herb. 

Score,  sk&re.  s.  A  notch  or  long 
incision ;  aline  drawn;,  an  account,  which, 
when  writing  was  less  common,  was  kept 
by  marks  on  tallies ;  account  kept  of  some- 
thing past;  debt  imputed;  reason,  motive; 
sake,  account,  reason  reterred  to  some 
one }  twenty ;  A  song  in  score,  the  words 
with  the  musical  notes  of  a  song  annexed. 

To  Score,  sk6re.  v.  a.  To  set  down 
as  a  debt ;  to  impute,  to  charge ;  to  mark 
by  a  line. 

Scoria,  hkb'vi-L  s«  (92).  Dross,  ex- 
a^ment. 

ScoRious,  skA'r6-fts.  a.  (3 14).  Drossy, 
recrementitious. 

To  Scorn,  skdm.  v.  a.  To  despise, 
to  revile,  to  vilify. 

To  Scorn,  Bk6rn.  v.  n.     To  skqff. 

ScoRK,  fik6m.  s.  Contempt,  scoff, 
act  of  contumely. 

Scorn ER,  skArn'ftr.  9.  (98).  Con- 
temner, despiser;  scoffer,  ridiculer. 

ScoRKFUL,  6k6m'fdl.  a.  Contemptu- 
ous, insolent;  acting  in  defiance. 

Scornfully,  sk6rn'161-6.  ad.  Con- 
temptuously, insolently. 

Scorpion,  skdr'p^-An.  b*  A  reptile, 
much  resembling  a  small  lobster  with  a 


very  venomous  sting;  one  of  the  signs  of 

the  Zodiack;  a  scourge  so  called  froi% 

its  cruelty ;  a  sea  fisli. 
Scot,  >k6 .  s.    Shot,  (layment;  Scot 

and  lot,  parish  payments. 
fu  Scotch,   hk6ish.  v*  a«      To  cut 

with  shallow  incisions. 
Scotch,    sk6t8h«  a*      BeJonging  t6 

Scotland. 
Scotch  collopb,  ak^tsh     1 
Scotcb'd  collops,  hk&tsht  Ik&nAps 
Scorch'd  collops,  skdrtsht  J 

s.   Veal  cut  into  small  pieces  and  fined« 
jj^  The  inspector  may  choose  which  of 

these  he  pleases.    The  first  is  most  in 

use,  and  seems  nearest  the  trath. 

Scotch  hoppers,  Bk6fsh'h6p-p^rz.  •• 

A  play  in  which  boys  hop  over  lines  in  the 

ground. 
Scutomy,  6k6t^6-m£.  s.    A  dizziness 

or  swimming  in  the  head,  causing  dim* 

ness  of  sight. 
Scoundrel,  sk^^n'drll.  s.  (99).     A 

mean  rascal,  a  low  petty  villain. 

To  Scoujt,  Bkd&r.  v.  a.  (313).  To 
rub  bard  with  any  thing  rough,  in  order 
to  clean  the  surface ;  to  purge  violently  i 
to  cleaase;  to  remove  by  scouring;-  to 
range  m  order  to  catch  or  drive  away 
something,  to  clear  away ;  to  pass  swiiUy 
over. 

To  Scour,  skMr.  ▼.  d«  To  perform 
the  office  of  cleaning  domesttck  utensils  t 
to  clean ;  to  be  purg«d  or  lax ;  to  rove,  to 
range  i  to  run  here  and  there ;  to  run  with 
great  eagerness  andawifltiess,  to  scamper. 

Scourkr,  sk^Ar'Ar.  s.  One  that 
cleans  by  rubbing ;  a  purge  i  one  who  runs 
swiftly. 

Scourge,  skdrje.  s.  (314).  A  whip, 
a  lash,  an  instmment  of  discipline ;  a  pu« 
nishment,  a  vindictive  afiliiction;  <fne  that 
afilicts,  harrasses,  or  destroys;  a  whip  for 
atop. 

To  Scourge,  skArje.  v.  a.  To  lash 
with  a  whip,  to  whip;  to  punish,  to  chas« 
tise,  to  chasten ;  to  castigate. 

Scour GER,  skilir'ji^iy  s.  (98).  One 
that  scourges,  a  punisher  or  chastiser. 

Scout,  skoftt.  s.  (313).  One  who  tt 
sent  privily  to  observe  the  motioM  of  tho 
enemy. 

To  Scout,  sk&6t.  t.  n.  To  go  out  in 
order  to  observe  the  motions  of  an  enemjT 
privately. 

To  Scowl,  Bk6^.  v.  n.  To  frown, 
tofiout,  to^k>dk  angry,  sour,  and  suUtp.. 
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,SthovL,    8k6^a.   8.   (322).      Look  of 

siillenness  or  discontejit*  ^oont 
ScowLiNGLY,  ak6ibKing-i6«  ad»  With 

a  irowning  and  sullen  look. 
To  ScRABBLK^'skr^'bl.  V.  n»  (405)« 

To  paw  with  the  hands. 
Sc  K  AG,  skr&g*  s.    Any  thmg  thin  or  lean. 
ScKAGOfin,     skr%'g:^d.      a.      (366). 

Rou£^,  uneven,  full  of  protuberances  or 

asperitiei.  * 

SCKAGG£DN£SS,  Skrdg'g^-D^S. 

ScRAGGiNEss,  skri(r%^-ii£s. 
Leanness,  unevenness,  roughness,    rug- 
gedness. 

ScdAGGT,  8krl$;'g£.  a.  (383).  '  Lean, 
thin;  rough,  rugged. 

To  Scramble,  skr&m'bl.  v.  n.  To 
catch  at  any  thing  eagerly  and  tumultu- 
ously  with  the  band<»,  to  catch  with  haste, 
preventive  of  another ;  to  clvnib  by  the 
help  of  the  hands. 
•Scramble,  skrJm'W.  b. (405).  Ea^cr 
contest  for  something;  act  of  cfimbing  by 
the  help  of  the  hands. 

Scrambler,  skrim'bi-Ar.  s.  (98:, 
One  that  scrambles ;  one  that  dimbs  by 
the  help  of  the  bands. 

To  ScRANCH,  skr&nsh.  \«a.  To  grind 
somewhat  crackling  between  the  teeth. 

ScRANKEL,  skr&u'itiU  a.  (99).  Grat- 
ing by  the  sound. 

Scrap,  skrip.  s.  A  small  particle,  a 
little  piece,  a  fragment ;  crumb,  small 
^MUlicles  of  meat  left  at  the  table  i  a  small 
piece  of  paper.' 

To  Scrape*  skripe.  v.  a.  To  deprive 
of  the  surface  by  tlie  light  action  of  a  sharp 
instrument;  to  take  away  by  scraping,  to 
craze;  to  act  upon  any  surface  with  a 
harsh  noise ;  to  gather  by  great  efforts  or 
penurious  or  triiiingdiltgeoce:  To  scrape 
•  acquaintance,  a  low  phrase ;  to  curry  fa- 
vour, or  insinuate  into  one's  fomiliarity. 

To  ScRAHE,  skr&pe.*y.n.  To  make 
a  harsh  noise ;  to  play  ill  bn  a  fiddle. 

Scrape,  skr^pe.  s.  Difficulty,  per- 
plexity, distress ;  an  awkward  bow. 

Scraper,  skrA'pftr.  s.  (98).  Instru- 
ment with  which  any  thing  b  scraped ;  a 
miser,  a  man  intent  on  getting^money,  a 
scrapcpenny;  a  vile  fiddiler. 

To  Scratch,  skr^tsh.  v.  a.  To  tear 
or  mark  with  slight  incisions  ragged  and 
uneven ;  to  tear  with  the  nails ;  to  wound 
slightly;  to  hurt  slighUy  with  anything 
pointed  or  keen ;  to  rub  with  the  nails ; 
to  write  or  draw  awkwaixUy. 


-m*,^tn*t;— pine,  pin;— 

Scratch,   skr&tsh.  s.     An  incision 

ragged  and  shallow ;  laceration  with  tha 

nails;  a  slight  wound. 
ScRATCHEK,  skritshfjlkr.  s.  (98).    He 

that  scratches.  ^ 

Scratches,     skritsblz.      s.      (99). 

Cracked  ulcers  or  scabs  in  a  horse's  foot 

ScRATCHiNGLT,  skritsh'ing-l^.  ad* 
With  the  action  of  scrlitching. 

ScRAw,  skr^w.  s.  (219).  Surface  or 
scurf. 

To  Schawl,  skriwi.  v.  a.  (219).  To 
draw  or  mark  irreguUrly  or  clumsily ;  to 
write  unskilfully  and  inelegantly. 

Scrawl,  skr^t^l.  s.  Un&kilful  and 
inelegant  writing. 

SchAWLER,  skrawl'&r.  8.  A  clumsy 
and  inelegant  writer. 

ScRAY,  ki^.  ;s.  (220),  A  bird  called 
a  sea-swallow. 

To  Screak,  skr^ke.  v.  n.  (227).  To 
make  a  shrill  or  harsh  noise. 

To  Scream,  skr^nie,  v.  n.  (227). 
To  cry  out  shrill j,  as  in  terror  or  agtnv. 

Scream,  skr^me.  s.  A  shrill  ^uick 
loud  cr>'  of  terror  or  pain. 

ro  Screech,  ski^^tsh.  v.  n.  (246). 
To  cry  out  as  in  terror  or  anguish;  to 
cry  as  a  night  owl. 

ScREECHOwL,  ^krd^tiih'diil.'  s.  Aa 
owl  tliat  hoots  in  the  m'ght,  and  whose 
voice  is  supposed  to  betoken  danger,  or 
death. 

Screen,  skr^^n.  s.  (246).  Any  thing 
that  affords  shelter  or  concealment ;  any 
thing  used  to  exclude  cold  or  liglit ;  a  rid- 

^  die  to  sift  sand. 

To  Screen,  skr^dn.  v.  a.  To  shel- 
ter, to  conceal,  to  hide ;  to  sift,  to  riddle. 

Screw,  skrd6.  s.  (265).  One  of  the 
mechanical  powers ;  a  kind  of  twisted  pin 
or  nail  which  enters  by  turning. 

To  Screw,  hkro6.  v.  a.  To  turn  by 
a  screw;  to  fasten  with  a  screw;  to  de- 
form by  contortions ;  to  force,  to  bring  by 
violence;  to  squeeze,  to  press;  to  op- 
press by  extortion. 

To  Scribble,  skrlbl)].  v.  a.  (405). 
To  fill  with  artless  or  worthless  writing, 
to  write  without  use  or  elegance. 

To  Scribble,  skribl)l.  v.  n.  To 
write  without  care  or  beauty. 

Scribble,  akrlbl)!.  s«  Worthless 
writing. 

Scribbler,  skrlb'bl-dr.  9.  (98).  A 
petty  author,  a  writer  without  worth. 
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ScBiBE,  skribe*  s*  A  writer;  a  pub- 
Hck  notary. 

ScxiiMER,  skri'mAn  s.  {98>  A  gla- 
diator.   Not  in  use. 

ScHip,  likrlp*  s.  A  small  bag,  a 
satchel;  a  schedule,  a  small  writing. 

ScKipi'AGE,  skrlp'pWjf.  s.  (90).  That 
which  is  contained  in  a  scrip* 

Sc^iPTokY,  skrip'tAr-i.  a.  (512). 
Written,  not  orally  delivered .^Sce  Do- 

MESTIGK. 

ScRiPTUHAL,  skrlp'tsh4-ril.  a.  Con- 
tained in  the  Bible,  biblical. 

Scripture,  skrip'tshiirc.  §•  (461). 
Wrifuig ;  sacred  writing,  the  Bible. 

ScRivKNER,  skrlv'nAr.  s.  One  who 
draws  contracts;  one  whose  business  is 
to  place  money  at  interest. 

f3*  '^^>3  word  is  irrecoverably  contracted 
into  two  syllables.^-See  Clev  and  Nomi- 
native. 

Scrofula,  skrofVla.  s.  (92).  A 
deprivation  of  the  humours  of  the  body, 
which  breaks  out  in  sores  commonly  call- 
ed the  king*s  evil. 

Scrofulous,  skr6r6>lil^s.  a.  (314). 
Diseased  with  the  scrofula.  "^ 

Scroll,  skr6le.  s.  ^406).  A  writing 
rolled  up. 

ScRorLE,  skr6^1.  s.  A  mean  fellow, 
a  rascal,  a  wretch. 

To  ScRua,  skrdb.  v.  a.  To  rub  hard 
with  something  coarse  and  rough. 

Scrub,  skr^b.  s.  A  mean  fellow; 
any  thing  mean  or  despicable. 

Scrubbed,   skrWbid.   (366). 

ScitUBBT,  skriib'bd. 
Mean,  vile,  worthless,  dirty,  sorry. 

ScRUFP,  skr'^f.  s. 

Q^j*  This  word,  by  a  metathesis  , usual  in 
pronunciation,  Dr.  Johnson  supposes  to 
be  the  same  with  scurf. 

Scruple,  8kr66'p!.  s.  (339)  (405). 
Doubt;  perplexity,  generally  about  mi< 
nute  things ;  twenty  grains,  tlie  thii'd  part 
of  a  dram ;  proverbially  any  small  quan- 
tity. 

To  Scruple,  8kr6<i'pl-  v.  n.  To 
doubt,  to  hesitate. 

ScRUPLER,  skr66'pl-ftr.  s.  (98).  »  A 
doubter,  one  Vvho  has  scruples. 

SckUpULOsiTT,  skr66-pA-los'^-t^.  a. 
Doubt,  minute  and  nice  doubtfulness; 
fear  of  acting  in  any  manner,  tenderness 
of  conscience. 

Sc»iupuLous,  skr66'pWfis.  a.  (3)4). 
Nicely  doubtful,  haid  \o  satisfy  in  deter- 
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minations  «f  conscience ;  given  to  objtC' 

tions,  captious ;  cautious. 
SgKUPULousLY,    »krM'pMAs-l£.    ad« 

Carefully,  nicely,  anxiously. 
Scrupulousness,  skr<S6'p&«>l{^8-nds.  s* 

The  state  of  being  scnipulout. 
Scrutable,    skrA6'lA-bU    a.     (405). 

Discoverable  by  inquiry. 
ScRUTATioN,       skrdi-ti'sh&n.         8. 

Search,  examination,  inquiry. 
Scrutator,   skr66ti'tiii.    a.    (166). 

Inquirer,  searcher,  examiner. 
ScuuTi.Nous,  skr6dVm-ft5.    a.     Cap-    ■ 

tious,  full  of  inquiries. 
Scrutiny,  skr66't^-n6.  s.  (339 ;•    In* 

quiry,  search,  examination. 
To  Scrutinize,  skr66Yin*ize.   v«  a. 

To  search,  to  examine. 
ScRUToihE,  8kr66-t6rt;'.  s.     A  case 

of  drawers  for  writing. 
To  Scud,  skdd-  v.  n.     To  fly,  to  run 

away  with  precipitation. 
To  ScuDDLE,  skiVl'dl.  V.  n.     To  niA* 

with  a  kind  of  affected  haste  or  precipita- 
tion. 
Scuffle,  skAffl.  s.   (405)r    A   con- 
fused quarrel,  a  tumultuous  broil. 

To  Scuffle,  skAf'J.  v.  n.  To  fighi 
confusedly  and  tumultuously. 

To  Sculk,  sk&lk.  v.  n.  To  lurk  in 
hiding  places,  to  lie  close. 

ScuLKER,  sk'Mk'^r.  s.  (98).  A  lurker, 
one  that  hides  himself  for  shame  or  mis« 
chief. 

ScULL,  skftl.  s.  The  bone  which  ii>- 
cases  and  defends  the  brain,  the  arched 
bone  of  the  head ;  a  small  boat,  a  cock- 
boat ;  one  who  rows  a  cockboat ;  a  shoal 
of  iish. 

ScuLLCAP,  skdiliip.  s.    A  headpiece. 

Sculler,  skM'h'ir.  s.  (98).  A  cock- 
boat, a  bolt  in  which  there  is  but  one 
rower;  one  that  rows  a  cockboat. 

SCULLERY,  sk^rii'ir-^.  s.  The  place 
where  common  utensils,  as  kettles  or 
dishes  are  cleaned  and  kept. 

Scullion,  skAl'yin.  s.  (113).  The 
lo\i  est  domcstick  servant,  that  washes  the 
kettles  and  the  dishes  in  the  kitchen. 

ScuLi'TiLE,   skiMp^til.   A.     Made   by 

carving. 
Sculptor,   BkMp'tftr.    s.    (166J.   -A 

carver,  one  who  cuts  wood  or  stone  into 

images. 
Sculpture,   skAlp'tsh&rc.   s.    (461"), 

The  «rt  of  carving  wootl,  or  hewing  stone. 
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into  images;  carved  work;  the  act  of  en- 
graving. 

To  ScuLPTuaE,  skAlp'tshfire.  v.  a«  To 
cut,  to  engfave. 

Scum,  vkhm.  s.  That  which  nsfs  to 
the  top  of  any  liquor;  the  dross,  the  re- 
fuse, the  recrement 

To  Scum,  sk-lm.  v.  a.     To  clear  off 

the  scqm. 
tSruMMEU,   skAm'm^r.    s.    (98).     A 
vessel  with  which  liquor  is  scummed. 

Scupper  Holes,  skAp'pV.  a.  C93),  In 
a  ship,  small  holes  on  the  deck,  through 
which  water  is  carried  into  the  sea. 

Scurf,  ak^rf.  s.  A  kind  of  dry  mi- 
liary scab;  soil  or  sUin  adherent;  any 
thing  aticking  on  the  surface. 

ScuRFiNESs,  skftrf6-n^s«  s.  The 
state  of  being  scurfy. 

ScuRRiL,  skAr'ril.  a.  Low,  mean, 
grossly  opprobrious. 

Scurrility,  akiV-rir^-t*.  s»  Gros»- 
ness  of  reproach;  low  abuse. 

Scurrilous,  skai-'ril-'is.  a.  (314). 
Grossly  op|m)brious,  using  such  lang\iage 
as  only  the  license  of  a  bufibon  can  war- 
rant. 

Scur  r  ilousl  y,  sk^r'ril-As-l^.  ad.  With 
gross  reproach,  with  low  buffoonery. 

Scurvily,  skiir'v6-16.  ad.  Vilely, 
basely,  coarsely. 

Scurvy,  skAr'v^- 8-  A  distemper  of  the 
inhabitants  of  cold  countries,  and  among 
those  who  inhabit  marshy,  fat,  low,  moist 
soils. 

Scurvy,  skiir'v^.  a.  Scabbed,  dis- 
eased with  the  scurvy;  vile,  worthless, 
contemptible.        ,    ' 

ScuRVTGRAss,  skiir'v^-grils.  s.  The 
s{>oonwort. 

ScuT,  skflt.  s.     The  tail  of  those  ani- 
mals whose  tails  are  very  short. 
ScuTAGE,  sku't^dje.  s.  (90).     Shield 
money.     A  tax  formerly  granted  to  the 
king  for  an  expedition  to  the  Holy  Land. 

ScuTCHKON,  skAtshln.  s.  (259).  The 
shield  represented  in  heraldry. 

ScOTiroRM,  sku't*-f6rm.  a.  Shaped 
like  a  shield. 

Scuttle,  skAtU  s.  (405).  A  wide 
shallow  basket;  a  small  grate;  a  quick 
pace,  a  short  run,  a  pace  of  affected  pre- 
'cipitation. 

To  Scuttle,  skC\i'tI.  v.  n.  T©  run 
with  ailected precipitation. 
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To  'Sdeign,  zdJtne.  v.  a.  To  dis- 
dain. This  contraction  is  ohmtete. 
Sea,  s^.  s.  The  ocean,  the  water 
opposed  to  the  land ;  a  collection  of  water, 
a  lake ;  proverbially  for  any  large  qaaoiti- 
ty ;  any  thing  tough  and  tempestuous ; 
Half  Seas  over,  half  drunk. 
Seabeat.  s^^te.  a*     Dashed  by  the 

waves  of  the  sea. 
Seaboat,  sili^le.  «•     V€Mcl  capable 

to  bear  the  sea. 
Seaborm,  sfe'birn.  a*    Born  ta    the 

sea,  produced  by  the  sea. 
Seaboy  s^'bA^  s.   Boy  employed  on 

shipboard. 
Seab REACH,  8^'br^tsh.  s«    Irruption 

of  the  sea  by  breaking  the  banks. 
Seabreeze,  sd'bi6»e.  s.  Wind  blow- 

ing  from  the  sea. 
Seaboilt,  s^Ut.   a*     Built  for  the 

sea. 
ShACALF,  s6-k&r.  s.    The  seal. 
Seacap,  s^'kftp.  8.     Cap  made  to  be 

worn  on  shipboard. 
Seachart,  b^-kan'.  s.  Map  on  which 
only   the    coasts   are   delineated.     See 
Chart. 
Skacoal,  si'kile.  s.     Coal  so  called, 

because  brought  to  London  by  sea. 
SEAcoAsr,  s^-k6ste'.  8.    Shore,  edge 

of  the  sea. 
Seacompass,   sdr-kAra'pis.    8«      The 

card  and  needle  of  mariners. 

Seacow,  84-k6(i'.   8.     Ihc  manatee, 

a  very  bu&y  animal,  of  the  cetaceoos 

kind. 

Seadog,  fe6^6g'.  8.  Perhaps  the  shark. 

Seafarer,  s^'fiL-rAr.  i^.     A  traveller 

by  sea^  a  mariner. 
Seafaring.  s6'fA-ring.a.(4lO).  Tra- 
velling by  sea. 
Seaflnnel,  s6-f&n'nll.  s.  (99).    ITic 

same  with  Samphire,  which  see. 
Seafight,  s^-fiic'.  s.  Battle  of  ships, 

battle  on  the  sea. 
Seafowl.  a^-foxiV.    s.     A  bird  that 

lives  at  sea. 
Seagirt,  s^'gArt.  a.     Guided  or  en- 

cu*cled  by  the  sea. 
Si.AGR KEN,  ai'gr^^n.  a.    Resembling 

tlie  colour  of  the  distant  sea,  cerulean. 
Seagull,  s^-gAl^  ».     A  sea  bird. 
Seahedgehoo,  si-hMje'h6g.   s-    A 

kindofseashell-iish. 
Seahog,  i,t:-h6g'.  s-     The  porpus. 
SEAaotLY,  s^-hAllc.  8.    A  plant 
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Seahorse^  s6-h6rse'.  s.  The  sea- 
horse is  a  fisU  of  a  very  singular  form,  4t 
is  about  four  or  five  inches  in  lengthy  and 
nearly  half  an  inch  in  diameter  in  the 
broadest  part;  tlie  morse;  by  the  sea- 
horse Drydcn  means  the  hippopotamus. 

SEA3IAID,  se'm^de*  s«     Mermaid. 

Skaman,  s^'mdn.  s.  (88).  A  sailor, 
a  navigator,  a  mariner ;  merman,  tlie  male 
of  the  mermai<l. 

Seamark,  se'm^irk.  ^.  Point  or  con- 
spicuous place  distinguished  at  sea. 

Seamew,  se-mu'.  s.  A  fowl  that 
frequents  the  sea. 

Seamonster,  5i6-Tn6ns'tdr.  s.  A 
strange  animal  of  the  sea. 

Seanymph,  s^-nlmf.  8.  A  goddess 
of  the  sea. 

Sea  ON  ION,  s^-iSn^y^h.  8.     An  herb. 

Seaoose,  sd*-66ze'.  s.  The  mud  in 
the  sea  or  shore. 

Seapiece,  s^-p^^se.  s.  A  picture 
representing  any  thing  at  sea. 

Seapoole,  be'p661.  s.  A  lake  of  salt 
water. 

Seaport,  sd'pArt.  s.     A  harbour 

Searisque,  s<i'risk.  s.  Hazard  at  sea. 

Searocket,  ftc'rok-klt.  s.     ^  plant. 

Searoom,*  sd'r6diT^.  s.  Open  sea, 
spatious  main. 

Searover,  s^'ro-vi'ir.  $•     A  pirate 

Seasekpent,  s^'s5r-p^nt.  a.  Ser- 
pent generated  in  the  water. 

Seaservice,  s^'sfir-vis.  s.  Naval  war. 

Seashark,  s^-shirk'.  s.  A  raven- 
ous sea-fish. 

Seashell,  s6-sh^r.  s.  Shells  found 
on  the  sea  shore. 

Seashore,  s6-sh6re'.  s.  The  coast 
of  the  sea. 

Seasick,  sd'slk.  a.  Sick,  as  new 
voyagers  on  the  sea. 

Seaside,  sd-side'.  s.  The  edge  of  the 
sea. 

Seasurgeon,  s^'sftr-jiin.  s.  A  chi- 
rurgeon  employed  on  shipboard. 

Seatcrm,  s^'term.  s.  Word  of  art 
used  by  seamen. 

Sea  WATER,  ae'vv2i-t(lr.  8.  The  salt 
water  of  the  sea. 

Seal,  s6le.  s.  (22/).     The  seacalf. 

Seal,  sile.  s.  A  stamp  engraved 
with  a  particular  impression,  which  is 
fixed  upon  the  wax  that  closes  letters,  or 
affixed  as  a  testimony;  the  impression 
made  in  wax ;  any  act  of  confirmation. 


To  Seal,  sile.  v.  a.  To  fasten  with 
a  seal  f  to  confirm  or  attest  by  a  seal ;  to 
confirm,  to  ratify,  to  settle ;  "to  shut,  to 
close ;  to  mark  with  a  stamp. 

To  Seal,  s^le.  v.  n.     To  fix  a  seal. 

Sealer,  si'lAr.  .s.  (')8).  One  that  seals. 

Sealingwax,  si'ilng-wdks.  s.  Hard 
wax  used  to  seal  letters. 

Seam,  s^me.  s.  {227).  The  eclge 
of  cloth  where  the*  threads  are  doubled, 

-  tlie  suture  where  the  two  edges  are  sewed 
together;  the  juncture  of  planks  in  a  ship ; 
a  cicatrix,  a  scar;  grease,  bog's  lard.  In 
this  last  sense  not  used. 

To  Seam,  s^me.  v.  a.  To  join  to- 
gether by  suture  or  otherwise  ;  to  mark, 
to  scar  with  a  long  cicatrix. 

Seamless,  s^me'l^s.  a.  Having  no 
seam. 

Se  AMSTR  ESS,  s^m'str^s.  s.(234X5 1 5). 
A  woman  whose  trade  is  to  sew. 

Seamy,  s^'m^.  a.  Having  a  seam, 
shewing  the  seam. 

SeaRj  s^re.  a.  (227).  Dry,  not  any 
longer  green. 

To  Sear,  s^re.  v.  a.  To  burn,  to 
cauterize. 

Searce,  sSrse.  s.  (23 i).  A  fine 
sieve  or  bolter. 

To  Searce,  s^rse.  v.  a.  To  sift  finely. 

Searcloth,  s^re'kloM.  s.  A  plas- 
ter, a  large  plaster. 

To  Search,  s^rtsh.  v.  a.  (234). 
To  examine,  to  try,  to  explore,  to  look 
through ;  to  inquire,  to  seek ;  to  probe  as 
a  chii'urgeon ;  to  search  out,  to  find  by 
seeking. 

To  Search,  s^rtsh.  v.  n.  To  make 
a  searcli ;  to  make  inquiry ;  to  seek,  to  try 
to  find. 

Search,  s^rtsh.  s.  Inquiry  by  look- 
ing into  every  suspected  place ;  inquiry, 
examination,  act  of  seeking ;  quest,  pur- 
suit. 

Searcher,  s6rtsh'6r.  s.  Examiner, 
inquirer,  trier ;  officer  in  London  appoint- 
ed to  examine  the  bodies  of  the  dead,  and 
report  the  cause  of  death. 

Season,  s^Vn.  s.  (227)  (443).     One 
^  of  the  four  parts  of  the  year,  Spring,  Sum- 
mer, Autumn,  Winter;  a  time  as  distin- 
guished from  others ;  a  fit  time,  an  oppor- 
tune concurrence ;  a  time  not  very  long  j 
that  which  gives  a  high  relish. 
To  Seasoj,  s6-2*n.  v.  a.  (170).     To 
mix  with  food  anything  that  gives  a  high 
relish ;  to  give  a  relish  to ;  to  qualify  by 
admixture  of  another  ingredient  j  to  im- 
5  Y 
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,  buc,  to  tinge  or  taint;  to  fit  for  any  use 
by  lime  or  habit,  to  mature. 

To  Ska  SON,  s^Vn.  v.  n.  To  be  ma- 
ture, to  grow  fit  for  any  purpose. 

Se  AsoN  A  BLE,  s^'z'n-d-bl.  a.  (405).  Oppor- 
tune,  happening  or  done  at  a  proper  time. 

Seasonableness,  se'z'n-dbl-n^s.  s. 
Opjiortuneness  of  Ume ;  propriety  with  re- 
^rd  to  time. 

Seasonably,  s^'z*ii 4-bld.  ad.  Pro- 
perly with  respect  to  time. 

SE^bON>:R,  seVni'ir.  s.  (98).  He 
wlio  seasons  or  gives  a  relish  to  arty  thing. 

Season  IK  G,  s6'z'n-ingr.  s.  (410).  That 
which  is  added  to  any  thing  to  give  it  a 
relish. 

Skat,  s^te.  s.  (227).  A  chair,  bench, 
or  any  thing  on  which  one  may  sit;  a 
chair  of  state ;  tribuual ;  mansion^  abode ; 
situation,  site. 

To  Seat,  s^te.  v.  a.  To  place  on 
seats;  to  cause  to  sit  down;  to  place  in  a 
post  of  authority,  or  place  of  distinction ; 
to  fix  in  any  particular  place  or  situation, 
to  settle;  to  ^x,  to  place  firm. 

Seawakd,  s6'w4rd.  ad.  (88).  To- 
wards the  sea.  j, 

Secant,  s^'kdnt.  s.  In  Geometry, 
the  ri|fht  line  drawn  from  the  centre  of  a 
circle,  cutting  and  meeting  with  anotlier 
line  called  the  tangent  without  it. 

To  Secede,  s6-si6d'.  v.  a.  To  with- 
draw from  fellowship  in  any  affair. 

Seceder,  s^-si^ci'i\r.  s.  (98).  One 
who  discovers  his  disapprobation  of  any 
proceedings  by  withdrawing  himself. 

To  Secern,  s^-sern'.  v.  a.  To  se- 
parate finer  from  gp'osser  matter,  to  make 
the  separation  of  substances  in  the  body. 

Secession,  se-s^sh'iin,  s.  The  act 
of  departing;  the  act  of  withdrawing 
from  councils  or  actions. 

To  Seclude,  s6-kliide'.  v.  a.  To 
confine  from,  to  shut  up  apart,  to  exclude. 

Second,  sfik'kAnd.  a.  (166).  The 
next  in  order  to  the  first;  the  ordinal  of 
two;  next  in  value  or  dignity,  inferiour. 

Second-hand,  s^k'ki\nd-harKl.  (525). 
Possession  received  from  the  first  posses- 
8or. 

Second,  sfik'kilnd.  s.  One  who  ac- 
companies another  in  a  duel,  to  direct  or 
defend  him ;  one  who  supports  or  main- 
tains; the  sixtieth  part  of  a  minute. 

To  Second,  s^k'ki^nd.  v.  a.  To  sup- 
port, to  forward,  to  assist,  to  come  in  af- 
ter the  act  as  a  mamtainer;  to  ibUow  in 
tlie  next  place. 


Second-sight,  s^k-kilnd-site'*  s.  The 
power  of  seeing  things  future,  or  things 
distant ;  supposed  inherent  i&  some  of  tlie 
Scottish  islanders. 

Secondarily,  s^k'k^-dd-r^-l^«  ad. 
In  the  second  degree,  in  the  second  order. 

Secondariness,  s^k'kCiD-da-r^-n^a.  s. 
The  state  of  being  secondary. 

Secondary,  s^k'kiSn-dd-r!^.  a.  Not 
primaiy,  not  of  the  first  rate ;  acting  by 
transmission  or. deputation. 

Secondary,  s£k'k&n-da-r6.  s*  A  de- 
legate, a  deputy. 

Secondly,  s^k'k^nd-l^.  ad.  In  the 
second  place. 

Second  RATE,  s^k-kAnd-r^te'.  s*  The 
secondorder  in  dignity  or  yalae ;  it  is  some- 
times used  adjectively. 

Secrecy,  s6'kri»s^.  s.  Privacy,  state 
of  being  hidden ;  solitude,  retirement ;  for. 
bearance  of  discovery ;  fidelity  to  a  secret, 
taciturnity  inviolate^  close  silence. 

Secret,  s^'krlt.  a.  (99).  Kept  hid- 
den not  revealed;  retired,  private,  un- 
seen ;  faithfiil  to  a  secret  entrusted ;  pri- 
vy, obscene. 

Secret,  s^'krlt.  s.  Something  stu- 
diously hidden ;  a  thing  unknown,  some- 
thingfliot  yet  discovered ;  privacy,  secrecy. 

Secretariship,  s^k'kr^-td-ri&-ship.  s- 
The  office  of  a  secretary. 

Secretary,  s^k'kr^-til-r^.  s.  One 
entrusted  with  the  msmagement  of  busi- 
ness, one  who  writes  for  another. 

To  Secrete,  s6-krite'.  v.  a.  To 
put  aside,  to  hide ;  in  the  animal  econo- 
my, to  secern,  to  separate. 

Secretion,  si-kr^'shi'in.  s.  The  part 
of  the  animal  economy  that  consists  in  se- 
parating the  various  fluids  of  the  body; 
the  fluid  secreted. 

Secretitious,  sdk-r^-tlsh'As.  (530). 
a.    Parted  by  animal  secretion. 

Secretist,  s^'kr^-tlst.  s.  A  dealer 
in  secrets. 

Secretly,  s^'krlt-16.  ad.  Privately, 
privily,  not  openly,  not  publickly. 

Secretness,  sd'krit-nds.  s.  State  of 
being  hidden ;  quality  of  keeping  a  sccrt:t. 

Secretory,  s6-ki^'tfir-6.  a.  (512). 
Performing  the  office  of  secretion. 

Sect,  s^kt.  s.  A  body  of  men  follow- 
ing some  particular  master,  or  united  in 
some  tenets. 

Sectarism,  s^k'td-rlzm,  s.  Disposi*- 
tion  to  petty  sects  in  opposition  to  things 
established. 
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Sectary,  s^k'ia-r^.  s*  One  who  di- 
vides from  pubUck  cstablighment,  and 
joins  with  those  distinguished  by  some 
particukr  whims ;  a  follower,  a  pupil. 

Sectator,  s^k-ti'lAr.  s.  (52 1).  A  fol- 
lower, an  imitator,  a  disciple. 

Section,  sdk'shftn.  s. .  The  act  of 
cutting  or  dividing;  a  part  divided  from 
the  rest ;  a  small  and  distinct  part  of  a 
writing  or  book. 

Sector,  s^k'tAr.  s.  (166).  A  mathe- 
matical instrument  for  laying  down  or  mea- 
suring angles. 

Secular,  s^k'kWAr.  a.  (88),  No.t 
spiritual,  relating  to  affairs  of  tlie  present 
world ;  in  the  Church  of  Rome,  not  bound 
by  monastick  rules ;  happening  or  coming 
once  in  a  century. 

Secular  iTY,  s^k'kii-l^r-A-t^«  s. 
Worldliness,  attention  to  the  things  of 
the  present  life. 

To  Secularize,  sdk^k6-ld-rize»  v.  a. 
To  convert  from  spiritual  appropriations 
to  common  use ;  to  make  worldly. 

Secularly,  s^k'kiii-lfir-lc.  ad.  In  a 
worldly  manner. 

Secularness,  B£k'k{i-l(ir-n^s«  s. 
Worldliness. 

Secundine,  s^klsAn-dlne.  s.  (M9), 
The  membrane  in  which  the  embryo  is 
wrapped,  the  after-birth. 

Secure,  s6-ki'ire'.  a*  Free  from  fear, 
easy,  assured ;  careless,  wanting  caution  ; 
free  from  danger,  safe. 

To  Secure,  s^-kiHre'.  v.  a.  To  make 
certain,  to  put  out  of  hazard,  to  ascertain ; 
te  protect,  to  make  ^e;  to  insure;  to 
make  fast. 

Securely,  s^-kdre'li.  ad.  Without 
fear,  without  danger,  safely. 

Securement,  s6-k6re'in^nt*  s.  The 
cause  of  safety,  protection,  defence. 

Security,  s^-ku'r^-t^.  8«  Careless- 
ness, freedom. from  fear;  confidence,  want 
of  vigilance}  protection,  defence;  any 
tiling  given  as  a  pledge  or  caution ;  insur. 
ance ;  safety,  certainty. 

Sedan,  s6-dan'.  s.  A  kind  of  porta- 
ble coach,  a  chair. 

Sedate,  s6-d4te'#  a.  Calm,  unruffled, 
serene. 

Sedately,  s^-dite'l^.  ad.  Calmly, 
without  disturbance . 

Sedatekkss,  s6-dAte'nes.  s.  Calm- 
ness, tranquillity. 

Sedentariness,  sed'd^n-t3.-r^-nd*s.  s. 
TUc  state  of  being  scdcutai^,  inactivity. 
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Sedentary,  s^d'd<^n-id-r6.  a.  Passed 
in  sitting  still,  wanting  motion  or  action; 
torpid,  inactive. 

OCj*  Wt  sometime*  hear  this  word  with  the 
accent  on  the  second  syllable ;  but  I  find 
this  ])ronunciation  only  in  Buchanan.  Dr. 
Johnson,  Mr.  SheriiUn,  Mr.  Scott,  W. 
Johnston,  Dr.  Ash,  Dr.  Kcni^ick,  Mr.  Per- 
ry, Biiiley,  Barclay,  Penning,  Entick,  and 
Smith,  place  the  accent  on  the  firstsyllable . 

Sedge,  s^dje.  s.  A  growth  of  nar- 
row flags,  a  narrow  flag. 

Sedgy,  s^d'je.  a.  Overgrown  with 
narrow  flags. 

Sediment,  »W^-m^nt.  s.  That 
which  subsides  or  settles  at  the  bottom. 

Sedition,  s^dlsh'5n.  s.  A  tumult, 
an  insurrection,  a  popular  commotion. 

Seditious,  s^-dlsh'i^s.  a.  Factious 
with  tumidty  turbulent. 

Seditiously,  s^-dlsh'6s-l^.  ad.  Tu- 
multuously,  with  factious  turbulence. 

Seditiousness,  s^-dish'ds-n^s.  s. 
Turbulence,  disposition  to  sedition. 

To  Seduce,  s^-duse'.  v.  a.  To  draw 
aside  from  the  right,  to  tempt,  to  corrupt, 
to  depravcjto  mislead,  to  deceive. 

Seducement,  s^-diWm^nt.  su  Prac- 
tice of  seduction,  art  op  means  used  in  or- 
der to  seduce. 

Seducer,  si-dii'sflr.  s.  (98).  One  who 
draws  aside  from  tlie  right,  a  tempter, 
a  coiTupter. 

Seducible,  si-du'se-bl.  a.  (405).  Cor- 
ruptible, capable  of  being  drawn  aside. 

Seduction,  s6-dilk'shiin.  s.  The  act 
of  seducing,  the  act  of  drawing  aside. 

Sedulity,  s6-du'l^-t^.  s.  Dilij^ent 
assiduity,  laboriousness,  industry,  appli. 
cation. 

Sedulous,  sWn-Ws,  or  sdd^u-l(is.  a- 
(293)  (294)  (375).  Assiduous,  industri- 
ous, laborious,  dvligent,  painful. 

Sedulously,  b^d'd<!i-W3-l^-  ad.  Assi- 
duously, industriously,  laboriously,  dili- 
gently, painfully. 

Sedulousnfss,  s^d'du-l5s-n^s.  s.  As- 
siduity, assiduousness,  industry,<lilitrence. 

See,  s^6.  s.  (246).  The  seat  of  .epis- 
copal power,  tlie  diocese  of  a  bishop. 

To  See,  s6e.  v.  a.  To  perceive  bv» 
tlie  eye ;  to  obser\'e,  to  find ;  to  discover, 
to  descry;  to  converse  with. 

To  Sp:e,  sie.  v.  n.  To  havq  the  pow- 
er of  sight,  to  have  by  the  eye  perceptiou 
of  things  distant,  to  discern  without  de- 
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ICr*  (559) 
ception ;  to  inquire,  to  distin^ish ;  to  be 
attentive;,  to  scheme,  to  contrive. 
See,  s^fe.  interject.    I.0,  look! 
Seed,  si^6d.  s.  (246).    The  orgapized 
particle  produced  by  plants  and  animals, 
from  which  new  plants  and  animals  are 
generated;  first  principle,  on  gmal ;  pmi- 
ciple  of  production;  progeny,  offsprmg; 
race,  generation. 
To  Seed,  s^^d.  v.  n.     To  grow  to 

perfect  maturity  so  as  to  shed  the  seed. 
Seedcake,  s^^d-Uke'-   s.     A  sweet 
cake  interspersed  witli  warm  aromatick 
seeds. 
Sef.dlip,  s^^£\\P'   "^s.     a  vessel  in 
Skkdlop,  se^d'lop.  > 

which  the  sower  carries  his  seed. 
Seedpearl,     sd:6d-peii'.    s.      Small 

grams  of  pearl. 
Seedplot,  sedd'plot.  s.    The  ground 
^\  whicli  plai  •  1  are  sowed  to  be  after- 
wards transplanted. 
Seedtime,   s^^d'timc.  s.     Ihc  sea- 
son of  sowing. 
Seedling,    sedd'llng.    s.   (410).      A 

young  plant  just  risen  from  the  seed. 
Seedsman,  sdddz'inan.  s.  (88).    The 

sower,  he  that  scatters  the  seed. 
Seedy,  s^W^.  a,  (182).    Abounding 

with  seed. 
Seeing,    s^^'lng.  s.   (410).      Sight 

vision. 
Seeing,  seeing. 
Seeing  that,  s^e'lng-TH^t 

Since,  it  being  80  that. 
To  Seek,  seek.  v.  a-    Pret.  Sought; 
Part.  pass.  Sought.  To  look  for,  to  search 
for;  to  solicit,  to  endeavour  to  gain;  to 
go  to  find ;  to  pursue  by  secret  machina- 
tions. 
To  Seek,  s^^k.  v.n.  (246).  To  make 
search,  to  make  inquiry,  to  endeavour;  to 
make  pursuit;  to  apgly  to,  to  use  solici- 
tation; to  endeavour  after. 
Seeker,  s^ik'i'ir,  s.  (98).     One  that 

seeks,  an  inquirer. 
To  Seel,  si-^l.  v.  a.  (246).  To  close 
the  eyes.  A  term  of  Falconry,  the  eyes 
of  a  wild  or  bagged  hawk  being  for  a  time 
,»celed. 
To  Seem,  s^im.  v.n.  (246).  To  ap- 
pear, to  make  a  show ;  to  have  semblance ; 
to  have  the  appearance  of  tnith ;  It  seems, 
there  is  an  appearance,  though  no  reality ; 
It  is  sometimes  a  slight  affirmation,  it  ap- 
pears to  be. 
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Skemer,  s^^m'dr.  s.  (98).    One  that 

carries  an  appearance. 
Seeming,  se^m'ing.    9.    (410).     Ap- 
pearance,  show,  resemblance;  fwr  ap- 
pearance; opinion. 
Seemingly,  s^^m'ing-1^.  ad.    In  ap- 
pearance, in  show,  in  semblance. 
Seemingnkss,  s^^m'lng-nSs.  s.  Plau- 

sibiUty,  fair  appearance. 
Seem  LIN  ESS,    se^m'le-nds.    s.      De- 
cency, handsomeness,  comeliness,  grace, 
beaulv. 
Seemly,  seem'le.  a.  (182).     Pccent, 

becoming,  proper,  fit. 
Seemly,   setim'lc.   ad.     Iri  a  decent 

manner,  in  a  proper  manner. 
Seen,  s6^n.  a.  (246).  Skilled,  versed. 
Seer,  s^dr.  s.   One  who  sees;  a  pro- 
phet, one  wlio  foresees  future  events. 
Sekrwood,  sed-r'w6d.  s.    Dry  wood. 

— See  Searwood. 
Seesaw,  se'saw.  s.    A  reciprocating 

motion. 
To  Seesaw,  s^'skw.  v.  n..    To  move 

with  a  reciprocating  motion. 
To  Sketh,  se^TH.  v.  a.  (246).     To 

boil,  to  decoct  in  hot  liquor. 
To  Seeth,    s^cth.   V.  n.  (467).      To 

be  in  a  state  of  ebullition,  to  be  hot. 
Seether,  sWTH'ir.  s.  (98).    A  boil- 
er, a  pot.  - 
Segment,    seg'm^nt.    s.       A    figure 
contained  between  a  chord  and  an  arch  of 
the  circle,  or  so  much  of  the  cipclc  as  is 
cut  off  by  that  chord. 
To  Segregate,  -  s^g'gr6-f»;^te.   v.  a. 

To  set  apart,  to  separate  from  others. 
Segregation,    s^g-gr^-gi'shAn.    s. 

Separation  from  others. 
Seigneurial,   s^-ni'r^-iLl.   a.  (350\ 
Invested  with  large  powers,  independent. 
Seignior,  scne'yi'^r.  s.Cl66).  A  lord. 

The  title  of  honour  given  by  Italians. 
Seigniory,  s^ne'yftr*^.  s.  (113).    A 

lordship,  a  territory. 
Seignorage,  s^ue'y^r-idge.  s.  (90). 

Authority,  acknowledgment  of  power. 
To  Seigkorize,    sene'yir-ize.  v.  a. 

To  lord  over. 
Seine,  sdne.  s.  A  net  used  in  fishing. 
To  Seize,  si^ze.  v.  a.  (250).  To  take 
possession  of,  to  grasp,  to  lay  hold  on,  to 
fasten  on;  to  Uke  forcible  possession  ot 
by  law. 
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•^nA,  mdve,  n6r,  n6t;'^tAbe,  itib, 

To  Seize,  size.  v.  n.  To  fix  the 
grasp  or  the  power  on  any  thing.' 

Seizin,  si'zin.  s.  The  act  of  taking 
possession ;  the  things  possessed. 

Seizure,  si'zhure.  s.  (450).  The  act 
of  seizing;  the  thing  seized;  the  act  of 
taking  forcible  possession;  gripe,  posses- 
sion; catch. 

Seldom,  sil'ddm.  ad.  (166).  Rarely, 
not  often. 

Seldomness,  s^rdAm-nds.  s.  Un- 
commonness,  rareness. 

To  Select,  si-likt'.  v.  a.  To  choose 
in  preference  to  others  rejected. 

Select,  st-ldkt'.  a.  Nicely  chosen, 
choice,  culled  out  on  account  of  superior 
excellence. 

Selection,  s6-ld-k'shdn.  s.  The  act 
of  culling  or  choosing,  choice. 

Selectnkss,  si-l^ki'nis.  s.  The  state 
of  being  select. 

Selector,  si-l^k't^r.  s.  (166).  He 
wlio  selects. 

Selenography,  s^l.li-fi6g'^rdf-i.  s, 
(518).     A  description  of  the  moon. 

Self,  s^lf.  pron.  plur.  Selves.  Its 
primary  signification  seems  to  be  that  of 
an  adjective;  very,  particular,  this  above 
others ;  it  is  united  both  to  the  personal 
pronouns,  and  to  the  neutral  pronoun  It, 
and  is  always  added  when  they  are  used 
reciprocally,  as  I  did  not  hurt  Him,  he 
hurt  Himself;  The  people  hiss  Me,  but 
I  clap  Myself;  compounded  with  Him,  a 
pronoun  substantive.  Self  is  in  appearance 
an  adjective;  joined  to  My,  Thy,  Our, 
Your,  pronoun  adjectives,  it  seems  a  sub- 
stantive :  it  is  much  used  in  Composition. 

SelPish,  selfish,  a.  Attentive  only 
to  one's  own  interest,  void  of  regard  for 
others. 

Selfishness,  .s^IHsh-n^s.  s.  Atten- 
tion to  his  own  interest,  without  any  re- 
gard to  others ;  self-love. 

Selfishly,  sdirish-16.  ad.  With  re- 
gard only  to' his  own  interest,  without  love 
of  others.  , 

Sklf-same,  s^lfsime.  a,  Numeri- 
cally  the  same. 

To  Sell,  s^l.  v.  a.  To  give  for  a  price. 

To  Sell,  s6l.  v.  n.  To  have  com- 
merce or  traffick  with  one. 

Sellandek^  s^mn-dftr.  s.  (98).  A 
dry  scab  in  a  horse's  hough  or  pastcni. 

Seller,.  s^Hi^r.  s.  (98).  The  per- 
son that  sells,  vender.  i 
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Selvage,    sfilMdje.   s.    (90).      The 


edge  of  cloth  where  it  is  closed  by  com- 
plicating the  threads. 

Selves,  sdlvz.     The  plural  of  Self. 

Semblable,  sdm'bld-bK  a.  (405). 
Like,  resembling. 

Semblably,  s^m'bla-bl^. -ad.  With 
resemblance. 

Semblance,  sim'blanse.  s.  Likeness, 

similitude;  appearance,  show,  figure. 
Semblant,  sdm'bl4nt.  a.     Like,  re- 
sembling,  having  the  appearance  of  any 
^  tiling.     Little  used. 
Semblative,    s^ih'bla-tiv.   a.   (512). 

Resembling. 
To  Sf.mble,  s^m'bl.  v.  n.  (405).    To 

represent,  to  make  a  likeness. 
Semi,    stiriii'm^.  s.  (182).      A  word 
which,  used  in  Composition,  signifies  half. 
Semiannular,  s^m-mi>-^n'n6-l^r.   a. 

Half  round. 
Semibrief,  s^m'm6-brfif.  s.     A  note 

in  musick  relating  to  time. 
Semicircle,    s^m'md-s^r-kl.    s.      A 
half  round,  part  of  a  circle  divided  by  the 
diameter. 
Semicircled,    s^m-m^-s^r'krd.*) 
Semicircular,    sSm-me-ser'kA-  I  a. 
lir.    (88)  (359).     *  J 

Half  round. 
Semicolon,  s^m-m6.k6'l6n.  s.    Half 
a  colon,  a  point  made  thus  [;]  to  note  a 
greater  pause  than  that  of  a  comma. 
Semidiametkr,  s^m-m^.dUm'^-tilr. 
8.  (98).     Half  the  line,   which,  drawn 
through  the  centre  of  a  circle,  divides  it 
mto  two  equal  parts.      ' 
Semifluid,  sdm-m^-fluld.  a.   Imper- 
fectly fluid. 
Semilunar,    sdm-m^-lii'nir.  (88).  > 
Semilunary,  s^m-m^-kVnar-^.        3 
,  ad.     Resembling  in  form  a  half-moon. 
Semimetal,  s6m'm6-m5l-tL  s.    Half 

metal,  imperfect  metal. 
Seminality,  sdm-6-niil'^-i^.  s.  The 
nature  of  seed ;  the  power  of  being  pro- 
duced. 
Seminal,  sdm'^-nal.  a.  (88).  Be- 
longing to  seed ;  contained  in  the  seed  ra- 
dical. • 

Seminary,  s^m'e-na-r^.s.(5l2).  The 
ground  where  any  things  h  sown  to  be  af- 
terwards transplanted ;  the  place  or  origi-  . 
nal  stock  whence  anything  is  brought; 
seminal  state;  original,  first  principles; 
hreeding  place,  place  of  education  from 
whence  scholars  are  transplanted  into  life 
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Semination,  B^ra-^-n&'shiin*  s-   The 

act  of  sowing. 
Semikifical,  s6m-6-nir6-kil.     >   ^ 
Skminifick,  s^m-^-nlflk.  (509).S 

Productive  of  seed, 
Seminification,         s^tn-^-nlf-^-kd' 

shAn.  s.    The  propagation  from  the 

seed  or  seminal  parts. 
Semiopacous,    sSm-m6-&-p^'k&s.     a. 

Half  dark. 
SfcMioRDiNATE,     s&m-in^-6r'd6-nite. 

B.     A  line  drawn  at  right  angles  to  and 

bisected  by  the  axis,  and  reaching  frota 
.    one  side  of  the  section  to  another. 
Semipkdal,    s^-mlp'A-dal-  a.    (513). 

Containing  half  a  foot. 
Semi  PELLUCID,  s^m-m^-p^l-UVsid.  a. 
•  Half  clear,  imperfectly  transparent. 
Semiperspicuous,   sfim-mi-p^r-splk' 

h'tui.  a.     Half  transparent,   imper- 
fectly clear. 
Semiquadrate,  s^m-m^-kw4'  ^ 

dr4i.(91).  ^  ,,..!-    s. 

Semiquartile,  s^m-m^-kwir    1 

til.  (140).  ^  ,       -f   • 

*  In  Astronomy,  an  aspect  of  the  planets 
when  distant  from  each  other  forty-five 
degrees,  or  one  sine  and  a  half. 
Semiquaver,  s^m'm^-kwi-vfir.  s-  In 
Musick,  a  note  containing  half  the  quon- 
tity  of  the  quaver. 
Semiqijintile,  p^m-mfe-kwln'tH.  s. 
(140).  In  Astronomy,  an  aspect  of  the 
planets  when  at  the  distance  of  thirty-six 
degrees  from  one  another. 

Semiskxtile,  s^ra-mfe-sdks'tll.  (140). 
8.  A  Semisixth,  an  aspect  of  the  planets 
when  they  are  distant  from  each  other  one- 
twelfth  partof  a  circle,  or  thirty  degrees. 

Semispherical,  s^m.m^-sf(§r'r*-kil. 
a.  (88).    Belonging  to  half  a  sphere. 

Se  M I  s  p  H  E  R  01 D  AL,  s^m-in6-sf^-r61d'Al. 
a.     Formed  like  a  half  spheroid. 

Semitertian,  s^m-ttid-tAr-shAn.  s. 
An  afftic  compounded  of  a  tertian  and  a 
quotidian. 

SEMivawKL,  s^m'm^-v6Wl.  s.  A 
consonant  which  has  an  imperfect  sound 
of  its  own. 

Sempi  t  krn  al,  s^m-p^-t^r'nSl.  a.  Eter- 
nal in  futurity,  having  beginning,  but  no 
end;  in  Poetry,  it  is  used  simply  for  eternal. 

Skmpiternity,  s^m-p^-tdr'nM^.  s. 
Future  duration  without  end. 

Sempstress,  s^nn'str^s.  s.  (515).  A 
woman  whose  business  is  to  sew,  a  woman 


who  lives    by  her  needle.— This 
ought  to  be  written  Seamttrest. 
Senary,  s^n'na-r^.  a.  Sec  Gran  arv. 
Belonging  to  the  number  sis.  containing 
six. 
Senate,    s&n'ndt.  s.    (91),      An    as- 
sembly of  counsellors,  a  body  of  men  set 
apart  to  consult  for  the  publick  good. 
Sen ATEHOUSE,  sin'n'*Lt-h6(ise.  s.  Place 

of  pubUck  council. 
Senator,    s^n'nd-tAr.    s.  (166).      A 

publick  counsellor. 
Senatorial,  s^n-n^-t^'i^-il.      7       ^ 
Senator  IAN,  s^n-nati'rfe-an.    5 

Belonging  to  senators,  befitting  senaiton 
To  Send,    sfind-  v.  a.     To  dispatcli 
from  one  place  to  another;  to  cominissK* 
by  authority  to  go  and  act ;  to  ^rant  as 
from  a  distant  place ;  to  infUot  as  from  a 
distance;  to  emit,  to  immit;  to  diffu^i 
to  propagate. 
To  Send,  sdnd.  v.  n.     To  defirer  or 
dispatch  a  message ;  To  send  for,  to  re- 
quire by  message,  to  come  or  cause  to  be 
brought. 
Sender,  s&nd'Ar.  s.   (98).     He  that 

sends. 
Senescence,   s^-n^s'sinse.  s.    (510). 
The  state  of  growing  old,  decay  by  time 
Seneschal,  s£n'n6s-kal.  s.   One  who 
had  in  great  houses  the  care  of  leasts,  or 
domestick  ceremonies. 
0^  Dr.  Kenrick  pronounces  the  ch  in  th-* 
word  like  cA;  but  Mr.  Sheridan,  Mr.  Scoti. 
Buchanan,  and  Barclay,  like  k.     As  the 
word  does  not  come  from  the  learned  lan- 
guages (352),    if  usage  were   equal,  I 
should  prefer  Dr.  Kenrick's  pronuncli- 
tion.     The  rest  of  our  orthoepists  either 
have  not  the  word,  or  do  not  mark  the 
sound  of  these  letters. 
Senile,  s^'nile.  a.  (140)»    Belonging 

to  old  age,  consequent  on  old  age. 
Senior,  s4'n6-Ar,  or  s^ne'yAr,  (113> 
s.    One  older  than  another,  one  who  on 
account  of  longer  time  has  some  supetio- 
rity;  an  aged  person. 
Seniority,  s^-n6-6r'6-t6.  s«     Elder- 
ship, priority  of  birth. 
Senna,  s^n'nL    s.     A  physical  tree. 
Sennight,    s^n'nlt.   s,  (144).      The 
space  of  seven  nights  and  days,  a  week. 
Senocular,  s6-n6k'-kWir,  s.  Having 

six  eyes. 
Sensation,  sin-si-shftn,  ^.     Percep- 
tion by  means  of  the  senses. 
Sense,  s^nse.  S.  (427)  (431).   Facul- 
ty or  power  by  which  external  objects  arc 
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perceived;  perception  by  the  senses,  sen- 
sation; perception  of  intellect,  apprehen- 
sion of  mind;  sensibility,  quickness  or 
keenness  of  perception ;  understanding, 
soundness  of  faculties ;  strength  of  natural 
reason ;  reason,  reasonable  meaning;  opi- 
nion, notion,  judgment;  consciousness, 
conviction;  moral  perceptions  meaning, 
import. 

Sp:nseless,  s^-nsel^s.  a.  Wanting 
sense,  wanting  life,  void  of  all  life  or  per- 
ception ;  unfeeling,  wanting  perception  ; 
unreasonable,  stupid;  contrary  to  true 
judgment;  wanting  sensibility,  wanting 
quickness  or  keenness  of  perception ; 
wanting  knowledge,  unconscious. 

Senselksslt,  s^nse'1^-1^.  ad.  In  a 
senseless  manner,  sti:^pidly,  unreasonably. 

Senselessness,  s^ns'l^s-n6s«  s.  Fol- 
ly, absurdity. 

Sensibility,  8^n-sd-bil'6-t^.  s.  Quick- 
ness of  sensation;  quickness  of  perception. 

Sensible,  sfin's^-bl.  a.  (405).  Having 
the  power  of  perceiving  by  the  senses ; 
perceptible  by  the  senses;  perceived  by 
the  mind ;  perceiving  by  either  mind  or 
senses;  having  moral  perception ;  having 
quick  intellectual  feeling,  being  easily  or 
strongly  affected;  convinced,  persuaded; 
in  low  conversation,  it  has  sometimes  the 
sense  of  reasonable,  judicious,  wise. 

Sensibleness  sSn'sd-bl-n^s.  s.  Pos- 
sibility to  be  perceived  by  the  senses ; 
actual  perception  by  mind  or  body ;  quick- 
neas  of  perception,  sensibility;  pabiful 
consciousness. 

Sensibly,  s^n'se-bl^.  ad.  Perceptibly 
to  the  senses ;  with  perception  of  either 
mind  or  body ;  externally,  by  impression 
on  tlie  senses;  with  quick  intellectual 
perception ;  in  low  language,  judiciously, 
reasonably. 

Sensitive,  sdn's>^-tiv.  a.  (157).  Hav- 
ing sense  of  perception,  but  not  reason. 

SENsiTXVELY,s^n's^-tlv-16.  ad.  Jn  a 
sensitive  manner. 

Sensorium,  s^n-s6V^-to.  >         rp, 

Sknsory,  s^i/s6-r^.  (557).  )  *'  *  "^ 
part  where  the  senses  transmit  their  per- 
ceptions to  the  mind,  the  seat  of  sense ; 
organ  of  sensation. 

Sensual,  s^n'shu--dl.  a.  (453).  Con- 
sisting in  sense,  depending  on  sen|e,  af- 
fecting the  senses,  pleasing  to  the  senses,^ 
carnal,  not  spiritual;  devoted  to  sense, 
lewd,  luxurious. 

Sensualist*  s^n'sh6-al-ist.  s.  A  car- 
nal person,  one  devoted  to  corporeal  plea- 
sures. 
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Sensuality,  s^n-shA-4I'^-l^.  s.  Ad- 
diction to  brutal  and  dorporeal  pleasures. 

To  Sensualize,  s^n'shii-aliie.  v.  a. 
To  sink  to  sensual  pleasures,  to  degrade 
the  mind  into  subjection  to  the  senses. 

Sensually,  s^n'shu-al-i.  ad.  In  a 
sensual  manner. 

Sensuous,  s^n'shiii-ils.  a.  (452).  Ten- 
der, pathetick,  full  of  passion. 

Sent,  s^nt.    The  part.  pass,  of  Send. 

Sentence,  sSu'tdnse.  s.  Detcrroina- 
tion  or  decision,  as  of  a  judge,  civil  or  cri- 
minal ;  it  is  usually  spoken  of  condemna- 
tion pronounced  by  the  judge ;  a  maxim, 
an  axiom,  generally  moral;  a  short  para- 
g^apli,  a  period  in  writing. 

To  Sentence,  sdi/tdnse.  v.  a.  To 
pass  the  last  judgment  on  any  one ;  to 
condemn. 

Sententiosity,  sdn-t^n-sh^-6s'Mi. 
s.     Comprehension  in  a  sentence. 

Sententious,  s^n-t^n'shds.  a.  (292) 
(314).  Abounding  with  short  sentences, 
axioms,  and  maxims,  short  and  energe- 
tick.  .      ' 

Sententiously,  s^n-t^n'shds-l^.  ad. 
In  short  sentences,  with  striking  brevity. 

Sententiousness,  s^n-t^n'^shAs-n^s. 
s.  Pithiness  of  sentences,  brevity  with 
strength. 

Sentery,  s^n't^r-6.  s.  One  who  is 
sent  to  watch  in  a  garrison,^or  in  the  out- 
lines of  an  army. 

Senti  ent,  s^n'sh^-^nt.  a.  (542).  Per- 
ceiving, having  perception. 

Sentient,  s^n'sh6-^nt.  s.  He  that 
has  perception. 

Sentiment, s^n't^-mdnt.  s.  Thoug^ht, 
notion,  opinion ;  the  sense  considered  dis- 
tinctly from  the  language  or  things,  a 
striking  sentence  inji   composition. 

Sentinel,  s^i/l^-n^l.  s.  One  Who 
watches  or  keeps  guard  to  prevent  sur- 
prise. 

Sentry,  s^o'tr^.  s.  A  watch,  a  sen- 
tin^  one  who  watches  in  a  garrison  or 
anny ;  guard,  watch,  the  duly  of  a  sentry. 

Separ  ability, s^p-pilr-d-bii'e-ti!'.  The 
quality  of  admitting  disunion  or  discerp- 
tion. 

Separable,  s^p'par-4-bI.  a.  (405). 
Susceptive  of  disunion,  discerptible ;  pos- 
sible to  be  disjoined  fi-om  something. 

Separ ABLENEssi,  s^p'p4r-^-bl-n^s.  s. 
Capableness  of  being  separable. 

To  Separate,  s^p.'par-dte.  v.  a.  To 
break,  to  divide  into  parts ;  to  disimite,  to 
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part,  to  be  disunited. 
Separate,  sep'par-^t.   a,  (91).     Di- 
vided from  the  rest;  disunited  from  the 
'  body,  disengaged  from  corporeal  nature. 
Separately, h^p'par-itt-lt:. ad.  Apart, 

singly,  distinctly. 
Se k a k  at  f.  NESS,  s^p'par-at-n^s.  s.  The 

9tatc  of  being  separate. 
Sepakation,  s^p-jiar-i'shi'in.  s.    The 
act  of  separating,  disjunction ;  the  state 
of  being  separate,  disunion ;  the  chymical 
analysis,  or  o])eration  of  disuniting  things 
mingled ;  divorce,  disjunction  from  a  mar- 
ried state. 
SKPARAriST,sep'par-d-t!st.  s.  One  who 
divides  from  the  Church,  a  schismatick. 
Separator,   h^p'par-a-tir.   s.  (521). 

One  who  divides,  a  divider. 
SEiARATORY,sep'par-a-t^r-^.  (5l2'y.a. 

Used  in  separation. 
SEFositioN,  sep-p6-zlsh'un.  s.  (530). 

The  act  of  setting  apart,  segregation. 
Sept,  st^pt.  s.     A  clan,  a  race,  a  ge- 
neration. 
Septangular,     s^p-tangj'gu-l^r.      a. 

Having  seven  comers  or  sides*. 
SspT  EMBER,    s^|>t^m'b\*ir.     s".     The 
ninth  month  of  the  year,  the  seventh  from 
March.  •  * 

Septenary,    s^p't^n-ar-^.    p.   1[5I2). 

Consisting  of  seven.  V' 

Septenary,    s^p'ien-nar-^.    s.     The 

Skptknnjal,   s^^p-l^n-nc-ll-  a- (113)- 
L;4Mmg  sL-ven  years  ^  happening  imcc  in 

Sti^TT-.tiTKijaJi,  sep-l^n'Lr6-i?in.  s-   The 

SkPTENTKioK,  s^p4i^n'ir(!-t\n.  ? 

SliPTEN TKioNAL,   s^p-tCu'tr^-fin-a.!.  5 
a.    Nortljcvn- 

5  K  PT  EK  T 11 1  ON  A  LIT  Y,       Scp-tCU'tr^-lUl- 

Ai'ti-li-P   s.     NortherlniL'S^s,       * 

Se  H  T  t:  N  T  K  I  <.iK  ALLY,    SCp- 1^  11 '  I VC  -I'ill  - 1!  - 

1^.    ad      Tovl  iirds  the  noi-tli,  norlhci  Iv. 
To  hr.rTl VNTltlCSATE,     siip-ic^Ti'h  i*6- 

ii^.tt.  V*  n.  (y  1)*     Ta  ttml  northtvly. 
Skptical,  siL-p'le-kiS*  a.   HavirjLr*po>v- 

cr  in  proniotr  or  prwluce  piiUtfiiCliuii* 
Sk  m  1  l  a  t  k  h  a  l,    s^p'lL-lil'lc  v-iiL     a. 

Hii^  i"ig  seven  sides. 
Sept  ii  a t;  h  N  a  k  v ,  se p-t sU^i-Sd ' J^-  n  ui-rt  ■ 

a.  (4(J3)  {52$).     Consiating  of  S4:venty- 


Septuagint,  s^p'tshu-a-jint.  s.  (46o> 
The  old  Greek  version  of  the  Old  Testa- 
ment, so  called  as  being  supposed   iLv. 
work  of  seventy -two  interpreters. 
Septuple,  s^p'tu-pl.  a.  (405).    Seven 

times  as  much. 
Sepulchral,   s^-piirkral.    a.      Relat- 
ing to  burial,  relating  to  the  grave,  inoc u- 
mental. 
Sepulchre,     s^p'pCil-kftr.     s.    (41 G] 

(177).     A  grave,  a  tomb. 
r^  I  consider  this  word  as  having  alteri  d 
its  original  accent  on  the  second  s}UaV>W, 
cither  by  the  necessity  or  caprice  of  liit 
poets,  or  by  its  similitude  to  the  gencrx- 
ity  of  words  of  this  form  and  numTxr   f 
syllables  (503),  which  generally  Ivave  ti  f 
accent  on  the»first  syllable.     Dr.  John^  - 
tells  us  it  is  accented  by  Shakspeare  ar 
Milton  on  the  second  syllabic,  but  by  Jit- 
son  and  Prior  more  properly  on  the  fin' , 
and  he  might  have  added,  as  Shakspcars 
has  sometimes  done: 
«*  Ah  me !  this  sight  of  death  is  as  a  bell 
«*  That  warns  my  old  age  to  its  tfpalchrr'^ 

ShaJtffciirf 
"  Go  to  thy  lady's  grave  and  caH  hertlicn.  e, 
**  Or  at  the  least  in  hers,  stpulthre  thine." 

"  I  am  glad  to  see  tl\at  time  survive, 
"  Where  merit  is  not  sepulchred  alive." 

Ben  y.rrr 

"  Thou  so  sepulchred  in  such  pomp  dost  \-r, 
"  That  kings  for  such  a  tomb  woUld  ^\Ai  :j 
die."  -. 

To  accent  tj^  word  on  the  serdf^rl 
bie.asSh&kspeare  and  Mihmi  1    . 
is  agree liblc  to  a  very  gt: net  m   - 
when  vvc  introduce  into  our  o>*ti  L 
a  wopil  from  the  Greek  or  LaSift,  ~ 
ther  prescn'c  it  entire,  or  the  ar 
her  ot'svlhLble5  ;  inUti^ca^c  nw  }.' 
the  accent  nn  the  same  s^^Iliiblea- 
original  word.     This  rvile  1u»  fi 
rep  lions,  a<i  niav  be  seen  m  the 
]*l*f3,  No.  503.  (f.)  hut  has  «til! 
sj^rcat  rxtent.      Nuw    ttptih'Lrwtf 
which  this  word  is  i^  '    '     -  s" 

or*  tl  I  e  sccon  d  ay  lb'" 
lo  have  it  on  the  ...... ,l  ,   „.,,it_  .r 

oivthe  contnfcrA,  bemji'  Fovmt'd  &on'  . 
fwrflj  by  dropping  a  srilfibic  the  Jicr 
nmves  to  the  first  (sec  Acai>E!« 
a  coivfinnsitiori  that  the  ciirmrt 
cialion  of  Sepulchre  was  i*  (t^i  th' 
on  iJie  serttnd  %yHablc,  every  v\ 
bit  ant  of   London  call  rc^oUect 
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having^  heard  the  Church  called  by  that 
name  so  pronounced;  but  the  antepenul- 
timate accent  seems  now  so  fixed  as  to 
make  an  alteration  hopeless.  Mr.  Fors- 
ter,  in  his  Essay  on  Accent  and  Quantity, 
says  that  this  is  tiie  common  pronuncia- 
tion of  the  present  day ;  and  Dr.  Johnson, 
Mr.  Elphinston,  Mr.  Sheridan,  Mr.  Scott, 
Dr.  Kenrick,  Dr.  Ash,  Mr.  Perry,  Bar- 
clay, Entick,  and  W.  Johnston,  place  the 
accent  on  the  first  syllable  both  of  thif 
word  and  tepulture. .  Penning  plac#^  the 
accent  on  the  second  syllable  of  Sepulchre 
when  a  noun,  and  on  the  fii*st  when  a  verb. 
Mr  Sheridan  very  properly  reverses  tln» 
order :  W.  Johnston  places  the  accent  on 
the  second  s\ liable  o\ Septiltttre ;  and  Bai- 
ley on  the  second  of  both.  All  our  or- 
thdepists  place  the  accent  on  the  second 
syllable  of  tefmlchral,  except  Dr.  Asli 
and  Barclay*  who  place  it  upon  the  sami 
syllable  as  in  tepulchre;  and  the  uncouth 
pronunciation  this  accentuation  produces, 
is  a  fresh  proof  of  the  impropriety  of  the 
common  acceat  (493). 
To  Skpulciire,  s^-p{^l'ki&r.  v,  a.  (493). 
To  bury,  to  entomb. 

Sepulture,  sSp'pi^l*ti&re.  s.  (^7). 
Interment,  burial. 

SEquAcious,  s^-kwA'sliAs.  a.  (414). 
Following,  attendant;  ductile,  pllxmt. 

Sk<^acitt,  s^-kwdtt^^-t£.  &•  Duc- 
tility, toughness.  « 

SEquE£i  s^l^w^l.  s.  Conclusion, 
succeeding  part ;  consequence,  event ; 
consequence  inferred,  consequentialness. 

Sequence,  s6'kw6nse»  s»  Order  of 
succession;  series,  arrangement,  method. 

Se<^ent,  s^Oiw^nt.  a.  Following, 
succeeding ;  consequential. 

To  Sequksteh,  .  sc-kwds'iAr.  v,  a. 
To  separate  from  others  for  the  sake  of 
privacy ;  to  put  aside,  to  remove ;  to  with- 
draw, to  segltegate ;  to  set  aside  froYn  the 
use  of  the  owner  to  that  of  otliers ;  to  de- 
prive of  possessions. 

Sequestrable,  s^-kw6s'trA-bl.  a. 
Sut^ect  to  privation ;  capable  of  separa- 
tion. 

To  Sequestrate,  s6-kwf s'trite.  v.  n. 
(91).  To  sequester,  to  separate  from 
company. 

Sequestration,  s6k-wSs-tr&'shJin.  ^* 
(530)*  Separation,  retirement;  disunion, 
disjunction ;  state  of  being  set  aside ;  de- 
privation of  the  use  and  profits  of  a  pos; 
|C9sion. 
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One  who  takes  from  a  man  the  profits  of 
his  pevsessions. 

Seragj.io,  s6-ral'yA.  s.  (368).  A 
house  of  w^omen  kept  for  debauchery. 

Seraph,  s^r'iaf.  s*  (413).  One  of 
the  orders  of  angels. 

Seraphic  A  L,  sd-r&ffd-k^L 

Seraphick,  s^-i-af'fik.  (509). 
Angelick,  angelical. 

SEKAPHiM,b^ I'rd-f !m .  s.  PluraL 
gels  of  one  of  the  heavenly  orders. 

Sere,  sdre,  at     Dry,   withered, 
longer  green. 

Serenade,  s^r-d-n^de^  s.  Musick 
or  songs  with  which  ladies  are  entertained 
by  their  lovers  in  the  night 

To  Serenade,  s^r-i-nidt'.  v.  a.  To 
entertain  witli  nocturnal  musick. 

Serene,  s^-r6ne'.  a.  Calm,  placid; 
unruffled,  even,of  temper. 

Serekely,  s6-r6nc'l^.  ad.  Calmly, 
quietly;  with  unruffled  temper,   coolly. 

SEREN£NEss,s^-r^ne'n^s.  a.  Serenity* 

Serenitude,  s^-rdn'n^-t&de.  s.  Calm- 
ness, coolness  of  mind. 

Serenity,     s^-r^i'n^-l6.     s.     (530). 

.  Calmness,  temperature;  peace,  quiet- 
ness ;  evenness  of  temper. 

Serge,  sSrdje.  s.     A  kind  of  clofh* 

Sergeant,  s^r'jint.  s.  (100).  An 
officer  whose  business  is  to  execute  the 
commands  of  magistriites;  a  petty  officer 
in  the  army ;  a  lawyer  of  tlie  higheal  rank 
under  a  judge;  it  is  a  title  given  to  some 
of  the  king's  serv^ts,  a3  Sergeant  chi- 
rurgeons. 

Sergeantry,  Sdf'jint-tr^.  s.  A  pe- 
culiar service  due  to  the  king  for  the  te- 
nure of  lands. 

Sergeantsrip,  s&r'jant-shlp.  8«  Ttie 
office  of  a  seijeant        « 

Series,  8^'r^-£z*  s«      Sequencci  or* 
*der;  succession,  course. 

Serious,  s£'rd-As.  a*  (314).    GraVet 

*    solemn;  important. 

Sei^  i 0USLY9  86'r^-tk8*l&t  ad*  Gravely, 
solemnly,  in  earnest. 

Seriousness,  a^V^-As-n^s*  a*  Gra- 
vity, solemnity,  earnest  attention. 

Sermon,  sdr'mi^n*  s*  (100)  (166)* 
A  discourse  of  instruction  pronounced  by 
a  Divine  fbr  the  edification  of  the  people. 

Sermonize,  s^Kmf^n-ize*  v*  n.  To 
preach  or  give  instruction .  in  a  ffxxmid. 
manncr.^itff/i. 
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Serosity,  86-r6s's6-t6.  s«  Thin  or 
watery  part  of  th«  Mood. 

Serous,  sd'rAs.  a.  Thin,  ^tery 
adapted  to  tlie  serum. 

Sehpknt,  sdi*'])^!)!.  s«  An  animal 
that  moves  by  undulation  without  leg^s. 

^Ei^pLNiTXiL,  s^r'p^n-line.  a-  (149). 
Resembling  a  serpent ;  winding  like  a  scr 
pent.  n^ 

Skrpiginous,  s^r-pld'j^-nfts.  a.  Dis- 
eased with  a  serpigo. 

StRPiGo,  sdr-pl'«6,  or  55r-p^':^6.  s. 
(112).  A  kind  of  tetter— See  Vfrtigo 

Sehrate,  sdr'ratc.  (91).  7        Form. 

SEK RATED,  h^l-^r^-tW.  > 

ed  with  jags  or  indentures  like  the  edge 
of  a  saw. 

SerraturE)  s^Kra-t^re.  s.  Inden- 
ture like  teeth  of  a  saw. 

To  Skrrt,  siiA-6.  \\  a.  To  press 
close,  to  drive  hard  together. 

Servant,  sfir'vint.  s.  (100).  On- 
who  attends  another,  and  acts  at  his  com- 
.mandi  one  in  a  sta«?  of  subjection.  Unu- 
sual ;  a  word  of  civility  used  to  superiors 
or  equals.  « 

03*  This  is  one  of  the  few  words  which  has 
acquired  by  ti  me  a  sofler  sign tticalion  than 
its  original,  Knave,-  which  originally  signi- 
£od  only  a  servant,  but  is  now  degenerated 
into  a  Cheat:  while  Servant,  which  signified 
originally  a  person  reserved  from  death  by 
tlie  conqueror,  and  reserved  for  slavery, 
signifies  only  an  obedient  attendant. 

To  Serve,  sdrv.  a.  (100)..  To  at- 
tend at  command ;  to  bring  as  a  menial 
attendant ;  to  be  subservient  or  subordi- 
nate  to ;  to  supply  with  an}*  thing ;  to  obey 
in  military  actions ;  to  be  sufficient  to ;  to 
be  of  use  to,  to  assist;  to  promote;  to 
comply  %v;itli ;  to  satisfy,  to  content ;  to 
stand  instead  of  any  thing  to  one ;  to  re- 
quite, as  He  terved  me  ungratefully ;  in 
Divinity,  to  worship  the  Supreme  Being ; 
To  serve  a  warrant,  to  seize  an  ofiendsr 
and  carry  him  to  justice. 

To  Serve,  s^rv.  v.  n.  To  be  a  ser- 
vant, or  slave ;  to  be  in  subjection  ;  to  at- 
tend, to  wait ;  to  act  in  war ;  to  produce 
the  end  desired ;  to  be  sufficient  for  a  pur- 
pose  :  to  suit,  to  be  convenient ;  to  con- 
duce,  to  be  of  use  ;  to  officiate  or  minister. 

Service,  sdi/vis.  s.  (U2).  Menial 
office,  low  business  done  at  the  command 
of  a  master ;  attendance  of  a  servant ; 
place,' office  of  a  servant ;  any  thing  done 
by  way  of  duty  to  a  superior ;  attendance 
on  any  superior;  profession  of  rcapcct 
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uttered  or  sent ;  obedience,  submission  ; 
act  on  the  performance  of  which  poasses- 
sion  depends  ;  actual  duty,  office  ;  em- 
ployment, business ;  military  dut}  ;  a  mi- 
litary achievement ;  purpose,  use ;  useful 
office,  advantage ;  favour ;  publick  office 
of  devotion  ;  course,  order  of  dishes ;  a 
tree  and  fruit. 

Serviceable,  s6r'vls-i-bl.  a.  Ac- 
tive, diligent,  officious ;  useful,  beneficial 

Ser^gkableness,  s^i'vis-l-bl-ri^s*.  s. 
Omciousness,  activity;  usefulness,  bcnefi- 
cialness. 

Servile,  sSr'vil.  a.  (IK)).  Slavish, 
mean;  fawning,  cringing. 

Servilely,  s^r'vd-id.  ad.  MeaolV) 
slavishly. 

iServileness,  sdr'viUn^s.) 

Servility,  s^r-vii'6-t^.  $ 
ishness,  involuntary*  obedience;  meanness, 
dependence,  bareness :  blavery,  the  con- 
dition of  a  slaVtfi 

Serving-man,  sfiiVmg-mln.  s.  A 
menial  servant . 

Servitor.  s6»'\^-tAr.  s.  {166)«  Ser- 
vant, attendant ;  one  of  tlie  low^est  order 
in  the  university. 

SeTr^itude,  sdr'vfe-ttide.  s.  Slavery, 
state  of  a  slave,  dependence ;  servanu 
collectively. 

Serum,  bdV&m.  s.  The  thin  and 
watery  part  that  separates  from  the  rest 
in  an|'  li^or ;  the  part  of  the  blood  which 
in  coagulation  separates  from  the  {j^rume. 

Ses  QUI  alter,  s^s-kw^-al'iir.  > 

SEsquiALTERAL,  sdb-kwfe*^l'l^r-3.l.  3 
a.  In  Geometry,  Is  a  ratio,  where  ore 
qtiantity  or  number  contains  another,  oiure 
and  half  as  muA  more ;  as  six  and  nine. 

SEsqviPLicATE,  s^s-kwlp'plc-kdt.  a. 
(91).  In  Mathematicks,  is  the  proporti<n 
one  quantity  or  number  has  to  another  in 
the  ratio  of  one  half. 

Sesquipedal,  s^s-kwlp'p6-dal.     1 

Sesquipedalian,  s^s-k\\^-p^-d&'  V  a. 
I^.aii.(5l8).  J 

Containing  a  foot  and  a  half. 

Sesquitertian,  s^s-kw6-i^i-'sh4n.  s. 
Having  such  a  ratio  as  that  one  qvantity 
or  number  contains  another  once  and  m\c 
third  part  more,  as  between  six  and  eigtiL 

Sess,  s£s.  s.  Kate,  cess  charged,  tax. 

Session,  s^sh'dn.  s.  The  act  of  sit- 
ting ;  an  assembly  of  magistrates  or  sen- 
ators; the 'space  for  which- an  assembly 
sits,  witbAit  intermission  or  recess;  a 
meeting  of  Justices,  as  the  Sessions  of 
the  peace. 
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Sesterse,  sfis't^rse.  s.  Amon^  the 
Romans^  a  swm  of  about  eight  pounds  one 
sliilling  and  five -pence  halfpenny  sterling. 

To  Set,  set.  v.  d.  PrcU  i  St.  Part, 
pass.  I  am  set.  To  place,  to  pat  in  any 
situation  or  place ;  to  put  into  any  condi- 
tion, state*  or  posture ;  to  make  motion- 
less ;  to  iix,  to  state  by  some  rule ;  to  regu- 
late, to  adjust,  to  set  to  musick,  to  adapt 
with  notes ;  to  plant,  not  sosi' ;  to  inter- 
sperse or  mark  with  any  thing;  to  ftduce 
from  a  fmctured  or  dislocated  stale;  to 
appoint,  to  fix ;  to  stake  at  play;  to  fix  in 
metal ;  to  embarrass,  to  distrcns;  to  appK 
to  something;  to  fix  the  eyes;  to  offer  for 
a  price ;  to  place  in  order,  to  frame ;  to 
station,  to  place ;  to  oppose ;  to  bring  to  a 
fine  edge,  as  To  set  a  razor ;  To  set  about, 
to  apply  to ;  To  set  against,  to  place  in  a 
state  of  enmity  or  opposition;  To  set  apart, 
to  neglect  for  a  season ;  To  set  aside,  to 
omit  for  the  present ;  |o  reject;  to  abro- 
g^ate,  to  annul ;  To  set  by,  to  regard,  to 
esteem ;  to  reject  or  omit  for  the  present 
To  set  down,  to  mention,  to  explain,  to 
relate  in  writing ;  to  set  forth,  to  publish, 
to  promulgate,  to  make  appear;  To  set  for 
ward,  to  advance,  to  promote ;  To  set  ott', 
to  recommend,  to  adorn,  to  embellish ;  To 
set  on  or  upon,  to  animate,  to  instigate,  to 
Incite ;  to  attack,  to  assault ;  to  fix  the  at- 
'  tention,  to  determine  to  any  thing  with  set- 
tled and  fidl  resolution;  To  set  out,  to  as- 
sign, to  allot ;  to  publish ;  to  m%rk  by  boun- 
daries or  distinctions  of  space ;  to  adorn,  to 
embellish ;  to  raise,  to  equip ;  To  set  up, 
to  erect,  to  establish  neu  ly ;  to  raise,  to 
exalt ;  to  place  in  view  ;  to  place  in  repose, 
to  fix,  to  rest ;  to  raise  with  the  voice ;  to 
advance;  to  raise  to  ai^ufficient  fortune. 

To  Set,  s^t.  v.  n.  To  fall  below  the 
horizon,  as  the  sun  at  evening;  to  be  fixed 
hard;  tabe  extinguished  or  darkened,  as 
the  sun  at  night ;  to  set  musick  to  words ; 
to  become  not  fluid ;  to  go,  or  pass,  or  put 
one's  self  into  any  state  or  posture ;  to  catch 
birds  with  a' dog  that  sets  them,  that  is, 
lies  down  and  points  them  out,  to  plant, 
not  sow ;  to  apply  one's  self;  To  set  about, 
to  fall  to,  to  begin ;  To  set  in,  to  fix  in  a 
particular  state ;  To  set  on  or  upon,  to  be- 
gin a  march,  or  enterprise ;  To  set  on,  to 
make  an  attack;  To  set  out,  to  hare  be- 
ginning ;  to  begin  a  journey » to  begin  the 
world;  To  set  to,  to  apply  himself  to;  To 
se\  up,  to  begin  a  trade  openly. 

St.T,  s^t.  part.  a.  RcR-ular,  not  lax; 
made  in  consequence  of  some  formal  rule. 

Set,  sdi.  s.  A  number  of  things 
suited  to  each  other;  any  tiling  not  sown. 


but  put  in  a  state  of  some  g^wth  into  the 
ground ;  the  fall  of  the  sun  below  the  ho- 
rizom  a  wager  at  dice. 

Setaceous,  s^-ta'ahiasu  (357).  Brist- 
ly, set  with  strong  hairs. 

Seton,  b^'i'n.  h.  (\70),  Ai.soton  is 
made  when  the  skin  is  taken  up.  with  tha 
needle,  and  the  wound  kept  open  by  a 
twist  of  silk  or  hair,  that  humours  may 
vent  themselves.  Farriers  call  this  opera- 
tion in  cattle  l^owelling. 

SETTr.E,  s6i-icd'.  s.  A  large  long 
seat  with  a  back  to  it. ' 

Setter,  s^t'ulr.  s.  (98^.  One  who 
sets ;  a  dog  who  beats  the  field,  and  points 
the  bird  for  the  sportsmen;  a  man  who 
performs  tiie  office  of  a  setting  dog,  or 
finds  out  persons  to  be  plundered ;  a  bai- 
liff's  follower. 

Setting-dog,  sSi'ilng-dA^.  s.  A  doj* 
taught  to  find  game,  and  point  ai  out  to 
the  sportsmen. 

Settle,  sfii'tl.s.  (405).  Along  wooden 
seat  with  a  back,  a  bench.* 

To  Settle,  s6i'tl.  v.  a.  To  place  m 
any  certain  state  after  a  time  of  fluctua-  • 
tion  or  disturbance ;  to  fix  in  any  way  of 
life ;  to  fix  in  any  place ;  to  establish,  ti 
confirm ;  to  determine,  to  affirm,  to  free 
fipom  ambiguity ;  to  fix  to  make  certain  or 
unchangeaole ;  to  make  close  or  compact ; 
to  fix  unalienably  by  legal  sanctions;  to 
afl^ect  so  as  that  the  dregs  or  impurities 
sink  to  the  bottom ;  to  compose,  to  put 
into  a  state  of  calmness. 

To  Settle,  s^t'rl.  v.  n.  To  fiiibside* 
to  sink  to  the  bottom  and  repose  there ; 
to  lose  motion  or  fermentation ;  to  fi  a  one's 
self,  to  establish  a  residence ;  to  choose  a 
method  of  life,  to  establish  a  domestick 
state ;  to  become  fixed  so  as  not  to  change ; 
to  take  any  lasting  state ;  to  grow  calm ; 
to  make  a  jointure  for  a  wife. 

Settledn  ESS,  sdi'trd-n^s.  s.  The 
state  of  being  settled,  confirmed  state. 

Settlemekt,  s£t'tl-mdnt.  »..  The  act 
of  settling,  the.state  of  being  settled;  the 
act  of  giving  possession  by  legal  sanction ; 
a  jointure  granted  to  a  wife;  Subsidence, 
dregs;  act  of  quitting  a  reiving  for  a  do- 
mestick and  methodical  life ;  a  colony,  a 
place  uhere  a  colony  is  established. 

(Xj^  When  this  word  means  dregs,  it  would 
be  better  to  write  it  tettlirfg. 

Seven,  s^vVn.  a.  (103).  Four  and 
tliree,  one  more  than  six. 

Sevenfold,  s^v'v'n-f6!d.  a.  Repeated 
aeveA  times,  having  seven  doubles. 
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SsvEKroLD,  s6v'v*n-f&ld«  ad.  Seven 
times. 

Sbvi!.nnight,  s^n'nlt.  s.  (144).  A 
week)  the  time  from  one  day  of  the  week 
to  the  next  day  of  the  same  denomination 
preceding  or  following  It  happened  on 
Monday  was  Sevennight,  that  is,  on  the 
Monday  before  last  Monday;  it  will  be 
done  on  Monday  Sevennight,  that  iB»  on 
the  Monday  after  Monday. 

Sevenscore,  s£vVn-9k6re.  a*  Seven 
times  twenty. 

Sevi<:nteen,  si'v'n-tidn.  a.  Seven 
and  ten. 

Seventeenth,  s^vVn-ti6n/A.  a.  The 
seventh  after  the  tenth. 

Seventh,  siv'vlnfA.  a.  The  ordinal 
of  seven,  the  first  after  the  sixth  {  contain 
ing  one  part  in  seven. 

Sevejsthly,  s^v^v'n/A-16.  ad.  In  the 
seventh  place. 

Seventieth,  siv'v'n-t^-^/A.  s«  The 
tenth  seven  times  repeated. 

Seventy,  sivVn-t^.  a.  (182).  Se- 
ven times  ten. 

To  Sever,  sfiv'vilr.  v.  a.  (98).  To 
part  by  violence  from  the  rest;  to  force 
asunder ;  to  disjoin,  to  disunite ;  to  keep 
distinct,  to  keep  apart. 

To  Sever,  sivV&r.  v.  n.  (98).  To 
make  a  separation,  to  make  a  partition. 

Several,  s^v'^ir-ai.  a.  (88).  Differ- 
ent, distinct,  unlike  one  another ;  divers, 
mtty ;  particular,  single;  distinct,  appro- 
priate. 

Several,  siv'Ar-il.  s.  Each  parti- 
cular  singly  taken ;  any  inclosed  or  sepa- 
rate place. 

Sevkkallt,  s^v'Ar-il-^.  ad.  Dis- 
tinctly, particularly,  separately. 

Severalty,  sfiv'Ar-il-t^.  s.  State  of 
separation  from  the  rest. 

Skvilhaxce,  i>£v'i!h'-^nse.  s.  Separa- 
tion, partition. 

ShvfcuK,  s^-vdre'.  a.  Sharp,  apt  to 
punish,  apt  to  blame,  rigorous;  austere, 
morose ;  cruel,  inexorable ;  regulated  by 
rigid  rule,  strict;  grave,  sober,  sedate; 
rigidly  exact;  painful,  afflictive;  concise, 
not  luxuriant 

Severely,  s6-vire'M.  ad.  Painfully, 
afflictively;  ferociously,  horridly. 

Sevkritv,  s^-v^r'^-i^.  s.  (511).  Cniel 
i  treatment,sharpne8Sofpunishmentt  hard- 
ness, powerofdistressingjatrictness,  rigid 
accuracy;  rJgoui^  austerity,  h^utess. 


To  Sew,  s6.  V.  n.  (266).  To  join 
any  thing  by  the  use  of  the  needle. 

To  Sew,  si.  v.  a.  'lo  join  by  threads 
drawn  with  a  needle. 

Seweb,  s6'Ar.  s.  (266).  An  officer 
who  serves  up  a  feast 

Sewer,  s6'iir.  s.  He  or  she  that 
uses  a  needle. 

Sewer,  sh6re.  s.  A  passage  for  the 
foul>  or  useless  water  of  a  town  to  rua 
through  and  pass  off. 

(Cj*  The  corrupt  pronunciation  of  this  word 
is  become  universal,  though  in  Juniu5*s 
time  it  should  seem  to  have  been  conhned 
•  to  London ;  for,  under  the  word  Shorr,  lie 
'  says,  *'  Cominon  Shore,  Londinen&ibua  iti 
*«  corrupt^  dicitur,  the  common  «en«r,''— 
Johnson  has  given  us  no  etymolc^y  of  ihis 
word;  but  skinner  tells  us,  *<Noln  inttli- 
**  citer  Cotoelius  declinat  4  verb.  Jssme,  die- 
«« tumque  putat  quasi  Issuer  abjecta  initiaJi 
syllaba.**  Nothmg  can  be  more  natural 
than  this  derivation;  the  s  going  into  sh  be- 
fore u,  preceded  by  tlie  accent,  is  agreeabie 
to  analog)'  (452) ;  and  the  u  in  this  case 
being  pronounced  like  ew,  might  easily 
draw  tlie  word  into  the  common  orthogra- 
phy, sewer/  while  the  sound  of  sh  uas 
preserved,  and  the  eto  as  in  **«»,  stm,  and 
anv,  might  soon  slide  intoo,  and  thus  pro- 
duce the  present  anomaly. 

Sex,  s^ks.  s.  The  property  by  which 
any  animal  is  male  or  female ;  womankiod, 
by  way  of  emphasis. 

Sexagenary,  s6ks-^d'jin-ir-*.  a. 
Aged  sixty  years. 

Sexagesima,  s5ks-a-jfi,s's^-m4«  s. 
The  second  Sunday  before  Lent. 

Sexagesimal,  siks-A  j^s'*.A-m4l.  a. 
Sixtieth,  numbered  by  sixties. 

Sexakgled,   siks-dng'^i'd.    (359>> 

Sex  angular,  s^ks-4iig'jr6.|i|.,         J 
a.     Having  six  comers  or  ang^les,  hexa* 
gonal. 

Sex  angularly,  s^ks-anR'gAJAr-ld. 
ad.     With  six  angles,  hexagonaUy. 

Sexennial,  s^ks-^n'n^-al.  a.  (113). 
L.\sting  six  years,  happening  once  in  six 
years. 

Sextain,  sdk&'iln.  s.  (208).  A  sUna 
of  six  lines. 

•Sextant,  s^ks'tdnt,  i.  The  sixth 
part  of  a  circle. 

Sfxtile,  sdks'iil.  a.  (140).  Is  a  po- 
sition or  aspect  of  two  planets,  when  sixr/ 
degrees  distant,  or  at  the  distance  of  t*0 
sines  fi-om  one  another. 
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Sexto^,  sdks'tAn,  s.  (17()).  An  un- 
der officer  of  the  church,  vhose  business 
is  to  dig  graves. 

Sextonship,  b^ks'tAn-sh}p.  s.  The 
office  of  a  sexton. 

Sextuple,  sfiks'u'l-pl.  a.  (405).  Six- 
ibldy  six  times  told. 

Shabbily,  stiib'o^-1^.  ad.  Meanly, 
reproacbfuily,  despicably. 

SHABBiNh^s,  »haii'j^-*i^su  s.  Mean- 
ness, paltriness. 

Shabby,  suab'b^.  a.     Mean^  paltry. 

To  Shackle,  shik'kl.  v.  a.  ^405). 
To  chain,  to  fetter,  to  bind. 

Shackles,  shdk^^lz.  s.  Wanting  the 
sin^lar.     Fetters,  gives,  chains. 

Shad,  shid.  s.     A  kind  of  fish. 

Shade,  shdde.  s.  The  cloud  or 
darkness  made  by  interception  of  the  light; 
darkness,  obscurity ;  coolness  made  by  in- 
'  terception  of  the  sun ;  an  obsCure  place, 
properly  in  a  grove  or  close  wood  by  which 
the  light  is  excluded ;  screen  causing  an 
exclusion  of  light  or  heat,  umbrage  ;  pro- 
tection, sheher  j  the  parts  of  a  picture  not 
brightly  coloured ;  a  colour,  gradation  of 
light ;  the  figure  formed  upon  any  surface 
corresponding  to  the  body  by  which  the 
light  is  intercepted;  the  soul  separated 
from  the  body,  so  called  as  supposed  by 
the  ancients  to  be  perceptible  to  the  sight, 
not  to  the  touch;  a  spirit,  a  ghost,  manes. 

To  Shad  It,  shidv-.  v.  a.  To  over- 
spread with  darkness ;  to  cover  from  the 
light  or  heat ;  to  shelter,  t^  hide ;  to  pro- 
tcct,  to  cover,  to  screen;  to  mark  with 
ditt'erent  gradations  of  colours ;  to  paint 
in  obscure  colours. 

Shadinkss,  shiM6-nda.  s.  The  state 
of  being  sl>ady,  ambrageousness. 

Shadow,  shdd-do.  s.  (S^7)  (515). 
The  representation  of  a  body  by  which 
the  light  is  intercepted ;  darkness,  shade  j 
shelter  made  by  any  thing  that  intercepts 
the  light,  heat,  or  influence  of  the  air;  ob- 
scure place;  dark  part  of  a  picture;  any 
thing  perceptible  only  to  the  sight ;  an  im- 
perfect  and  faint  representation,  opposed 
to  substance ;  type,  mystical  representa- 
tion; protection,  shelter,  favour. 
To  Shadow.  sli4d'd6.  v.  a.  To  cloud, 
to  darken ;  to  ^lake  cool  or  gently  gloomy 
by  interception  of  the  light  or  heat;  to 
conceal  under  cover,  to  hide,  to  screen ;  to 
screen  from  danger,  to  shroud;  to  mark 

with  various  gradations  of  colour  or  light ; 

to  paint  in  obscure  colours ;  to  represent 

imperfectly;  to  represent  typically. 


Sh  adowy,  »hl(iM6.^.  a.  Full  of  shade, 
gloomy;  faintly  representative,  typical; 
unsubstantial,  unreal;  dark,  opake. 

Shadt.  sliA'd^.  a.  itill  of  shade, 
mildly  gloomy;  s«cure  from  the  glare  of 
light,  or  sultriness  of  heat. 

Shaft,  bhlfc.  &•  An  arrow,  a  mis- 
sile weapon;  a  narrow,  ^cep, perpendicu- 
lar pit ;  any  thing  straight,  the  spire  of  a 
church. 

Shag,  shds>.  s.  Rough  woolly  hair ; 
a  kind  of  cloth. 


Rug. 


Sh  AGGKD,  shdf^'pfdd.  (366).  > 
Shaggy,  shij^V-  (3«3).  5  ** 

gedly,  hairy;  rougli,  rugged- 
Shagreen,  hh'X'i^ir\\  b.     The  skin 

of  a  kind  of  £sh ;  or  skin  made  rougti  in 

imiution  of  it- 

To  Shark,  sh4kc.  v.  a.  Pret.  Shook; 
Part.  pass.  Shaken  or  Shook.  To  put  into 
a  vibrating  motion,  to  move  with  quick 
rcrturns  backwards  and  forwards,  to  agi- 
tate;   to  make  to  totter  or  tremble;  to 
throw  away,  to  drivg  off;  to  weaken,  to 
put  in  danger;  to  drive  from  resolution,  to 
depress,  to  make  afraid;   To  shake  hands 
-—this  phrase,  from  the  action  used  among 
friends  at  meeting  and  parting,  signifies 
To  join  with,  to  take  leave  of;  To  shake 
oft;  to  rid  liimself  of,  to  free  from,  to  di- 
vest of. 
To  Shakr,  shike.  v.  n.     To  be  agi- 
tated with  a  vibratory  motion;  ip  totter; 
to  tremble,  to  be  unable  to  keep  the  body 
still ;  to  be  in  terror,  to  be  deprived  of 
firmness. 
Shakf,    shdke.  s.      Concussion ;   vi- 
bratory motion;   motion  given  and  re-  ' 
ceived. 
Shakkr,  shi'k.V'.  s.  (9«).     The  per- 
son or  thing  that  shakes. 
Shale,  shAlc.  s.     A  husk,  the  ca^e 

of  seeds  in  siliquous  plants. 
Shall,  shdl.  v,  defifctive.  It  has  no 
tenses  but  Shall  future,  and  Should  im- 
perfect— See  Bee  ST. 
Oj^  Children  arc  generally  taught  to  pro- 
nounce  this  word  so  as  to  rliyme  witli  a/ii 
and  when  they  are  fixed  in  this  pronuncil 
ation,  and  come  to  read  tolerably,  they 
have  this  sound  to  break  themselves  of, 
and  pronounce  it  like  the  first  syllable  of 
ihai'iijmf. 

Shalloon,  shdl-IWn'.   s.      A  slight 
woollen  stuff 

Shallop,  shai'hlp.  s.     A  small  boat. 
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SaALLOw,  shiri6.  a.  (527).  Not 
deep,  not  profound  j  trifling,  futUe,  silly; 
not  deep  of  sound. 

Shallow,  shal'l6.  s«  A  shelf,  a  s^Tid^ 
a  flat,  a  shoal,  a  place  ^here  the  water 
is  not  deep. 

Sh  allow  brained,  sh&l'l6-br;in'd. 
Foolish,  futile,  triftttg. 

Shallowlv,  sliii'l6-l^-  ad.  With  no 
greut depth;  simplv,  foolishly. 

Shallowness.  sii4l'i6-n6s.  -.  Wan- 
of  depth ;  want  of  thought,  want  of  un- 
derstanding, futility.  # 

Shalm,  shinu  s.  (German)*  (403). 
A  kind  of  musical  pipe. 

Shalt,  shilt.  The  second  person  of 
ShaU, 

To  Sham,  shim.  v.  n»  To  trick,  to 
chfat,  to  fool  with  a  fr^id,  to  delude  with 
false  pretences;  to  obtrude  by  fraud  or 
foUy. 

Sham,  shim  s.  Fraud,  trick,  fals'. 
pretenoe,  imposture. 

Sham,  shim.  a.  False,  counterfeit, 
pretended.  ^ 

Shamblbs,  shim'blz.  s.  (359).  Thf 
.  place  where  butchers  kill  or  sdl  their 
meat,  a  butchery.  f 

Sha.mbling,  shim'bl-lng.  a.  (410). 
Moving  awkwardly  and  irregularly. 

Shame,  shime.  s*  The  pasbion  felt 
when  reputation  is 'supposed  to  be  lost,  or 

"  on  the  detection  of  a  bad  action ;  the  cause 
or  reason  of  shame;  disgrace,  ignominy, 
reproach. 

To  Shame«  shime.  v.  a*  To  makt: 
ashamed,  to  fill  with  shame  i  to  disgrace. 

To  Shame,  shime.  v.  n.  'io  be 
ashamed. 

Shamefacrp,  shime'f'iste.  a«  (359). 
Modest,  bashful,  easily  put  out  of  counte- 
nance. 

Shamefacedly,  shime'fiste-1^.  ad. 
Modestly,  basli fully. 

Sr  amef  ACEDKESS,  shimeTiste-n^s. 
s.    Modesty,  bashfulncss,  timidity. 

Shameful,  shime'Kil.  a.  Disgrace- 
ful, ignominious,  reproachful. 

Shamefully,  shime-'idl-^.  a*  Dis- 
gracefully, ignominiously,  infamously. 

Shameless,  shimel^s.  a.  Wanting 
shame,  impudent,  immodest,  audacious. 

Shamelessly,  shimtlds-1^.  ad.  Im- 
pudently, audaciously,  without  shame. 

Shamelesskess,  shime'lds^n^s.  s. 
Impudence,  want  of  shame,  immodesty. 


fit;-^m*,  m^t;-^lne,  pin;  - 

Shammer,   shim'm&r.   &«   (98).      A 
'  cheat,  all  impostor. 

Shamois,  j»him''^<^.  si  A  kind  of 
wild  goat. — See  C  h  amo  is. 

Shamrock,  shim'rdk.  !!»•  (166).  The 
Irish  name  for  three-leaved  gfrass. 

Shank,  s!  in^k.  s.  (408).  The  mid- 
dle joint  ofthe  leg,  that  part  which  reaches 
from  ihe  ancle  to  the  knee ;  the  bone  of  i lie 
leg;  the  long  part  of  any  instnunent. 

Shanked,  shingkt.  a.  (3j9).  Ha^ng 
a. si  tank. 

Stia*ker,  shangk'ir.  s.  (98).  A  ve- 
nereal excrescence. 

Fo  Shai'e,  sbipe-  v.  a.  To  form  n 
mould  with  respect  to  external  dinKT- 
sions ;  to  mould,  to  regulate ;  to  imag^t-,  is 
conceive. 

Shape,  shipe.  s.  Form,  external ^ti- 
pcaranoe;  make  ofthe  trunk  ofthe  bod}: 
idea,  pattern.        ' 

ShaI'Ei  Ei.-*,  .shipe'iSs.  a.  Wanting 
regularity  or  form,  wanting  symxnetrr  d 
dimensions. 

Shapeliness,  shipe'l^-n^s.  s.  Beau- 
ty or  proportion  of  form. 

Shapely,  shijx;'i6.  a.  Synaraetrical. 
well  formed. 

Shard,  shird.  s.  A  fragment  of  ar 
earthen  vessel ;  a  plant ;  a  sort  of  Bsh. 

Shard  born,  shird'b6rn.  a-  Born  o: 
produced  among  broken  stones  or  pots. 

Sharded,   shird'^.  a«       Inhabitin; 

shards. 
To  Share,  shire,  v.  a.     To  divid<- 

to  part  among  many;'  to  partake   «ii. 

others ;  to  cut,  to  separate,  to  sheer. 

fo  Share,  shire.   ▼•  ik      lo   hare 

part,  to  have  a  dividend. 
SHAjtE,  shire,  s.      Part,  allotment; 

dividend ;  a  part ;  the  blade  ofthe  plough 

that  cuts  the  ground. 
Shareboke,  shire'bAne.  s.     The  o^ 

pubis,  the  bone  that  divides  the  trurJi 

from  the  limbs. 
Sharer,  sbi'iCir.  s.  (98>.     One  wV 

divides  or  apportions  to  others,  a  divider, 

a  partaker,  one  who  participates  any  thir^ 

with  others. 
Shark,  shirk.  »•     A  voracious  se? 

fish  ;  a  greedy  artful  fellow,  one  Who  fil'- 

his  pockets  by  sly  tricks ;   tricky  irau<i 
'  petty  rapine. 
To  Shark,  $hirk.  v.  a.     To  pick  up 

hastily  or  slily. 
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To  Shauk,  shirk,  v.  n.  To  play  the 
petty  thief;  lo  ch6at,  to  trick. 

Sharp,  sh&rp.  a.       Kctn,   piercinp:, 

•having  a  keen  edge,  having  an  acute  point; 
acute  of  mind,  witty,  ingenious,  inventive; 
quick,  as  of  sight  or  hearing:  shrill,  picrc-  j 
ing  the  ear  with  a  qtiick  noise,  not  flat ;  j 
severe,  biting,  sarcastick  ;  severely  rigid ; 
eager,  hungry,  keen  upon  a  quest ;  pain- 
ful, afflictive  ;  fierce  ;  attentive,  vigilant ; 
pinching,  piercing,  as  the  cold;  subtile, 
witty,   acute ;    among  workmen,   hard ; 

•  emaciated,  lean. 

Sharp,  shilrp.  s.  A  sharp  or  %cute 
soimd ;  a  pointed  weapon,  small  sword, 
rapier. 

To  Shahp,  sh&rp*  v.  a«  To  make 
keen. 

To  Sharp,  shirp.  v.  n-  To  play 
thievish  tricks. 

To  Sharpen,  sh&r'p'n.  v.  a.  (103). 
To  make  keen,  to  edge,  to  pomt ;  to  make 
quick,  ingenious,  or  acute;  to  make  quick- 
er of  sense  ;  to  make  eager  or  hungry  ;  to 
make  fierce  or  angry ;  to  make  biting  or 
sarcastick  ;  to  make  less  flat,  more  pierc- 
ing to  the  ears ;  to  make  sour. 

Sharper,  shitrp'Ar.  s.  (98).  A  trick- 
ing fellow,  a  petty  thief,  a  rascal 

Sharply,  sharp'lA.  ad.  With  keen- 
ness,  with  go<jd  edge  or  point ;  severely, 
rigorously;  keenly,  acutely,  vigorously, 
afflictively,  painfully ;  with  quickness ;  ju- 
diciously, acutely,  wittily. 

Shahpne!>s.  shirp'nds.  s.  Keenness 
of  edge  or  point ;  severity  of  languagfe,  sa- 
tirical sarcasm  ;  spurncss ;  painfulness,  af- 
flictiveness  ;  intellectual  acuteness,  inge- 
nuity, wit ;  quickness  of  senses. 

Sharpset,  »h&rp-s^i'.  a.  Eager,  ve- 
hemently desirous. 

SuARp-visAGED,  sh&rp-viz'idjM.  ^tO). 
a.    Having  a  sharp  countenance. 

Sharp-sighted,  sh^rp-si'ifid- a.  Hav- 
ing quick  sight. 

To  Shatter,  shal'ulr.  v.  a.  (98). 
To  break  at  once  into  many  pieces,  to 
break  so  as  to  scatter  the  paits  ;  to  dissi- 
pate, to  make  incapable  of  close  and  con- 
tinued attention. 

To  Shatter,  shfiiVir.  v.  n.  To  be 
broken,  or  to  fall,  by  any  force,  into  frag- 
ments. 

Shatter,  shat'iiar.  s.  One  part  of 
miny  into  which  any  thing  is  braken  at 
once. 
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Shatter  BRAINED,  shal'lAr-brin'd.  \ 
(359).  € 

Shatterpated,  ahai'tflr-pd-tW.  ) 
a.    Inattentive,  not  consistent. 

Shatter Y,  shai'iiJi-^.  a.  (182).  Dis- 
united, not  compact,  easily  fidling  into 
many  parts. 

To  Suave,  shdvc.  v.  a.  Preterite 
Shaved;  Part.  pass.  Shaved  or  Shaven, 
To  pare  ofl  with  a  razor;  to  pare  close  to 
the  surface  ;  to  skhn,  by  passing  near,  or 
slightl)  touching;  to  cut  in  thin  slices. 

Shaveling,  shdve'hnjj^.  s.  (410).  A 
man  shaved,  a  name  of  contempt  for  a 
friar  or  religious. 

Shaver,  blii'vCir.  s.  (^8).  A  man 
that  practises  the  art  of  shaving;  a  man 
closely  attentive  to  !iis  own  interest. 

Shaving,  shd'yjnj?.  s.  (410).  Any 
thin  slice  pared  ofl"  from  any  body. 

Shawm,  shit  win.  s.  A  hautboy,  a 
coronet. 

S.E,  sh^^.pron.  in  oblique  cases.  Her. 
The  female  pronoun  demonstrsitive ;  the 
woman  before  mentioned ;  it  is  sometimes 
used  for  a  woman  absolutely ;  the  female, 
not  the  male. 

Sheaf,  s^^fe.  s.  (227).  A  bundle 
of  stalks  of  com  bound  together ;  any  bun- 
dle or  collection  held  together. 

To  Sheal,  sh^le.  v.  a.  (227).  To 
sheU. 

To  Shear,  shdre.  v.  a.  (227).  Pret. 
Shore,  or  Shared ;  Part  pass.  Shorn.  To 
clip  or  cut  by  interception  between  two 
blades  moving  on  a  rivet ;  to  cut. 

Sheard,  shdrd.  s.  (234).  A  frag- 
ment. 

Shears,  sh^rz.  s.  (227).  An  instru- 
ment to  cut,  consisting  of  two  blades  mov- 
ing on  a  pin. 

Shearer,  bh^^iA\r.  s.  (98).  One  that 
clips  with  shears,  particularly  one  that 
fleecea  sheep. 

Shearman,  sh^^rWln.  s.  (88).  He 
that  sbe%r8. 

ShiEATH.  sh^M.  s.  (227).  Tile  case 
of  any  thing,  the  scabbard  of  a  weapon. 

To  Sheath,     >  sh^TH.  C 

To  Sheathe,  S  (467).  ^  ^*  *•  ^® 
enclose  in  a  sheath  or  scabbard^  to  encloses 
in  any  case  ;  to  fit  with  a  sheath ;  to  defend 
the  main  body  by  an  outward  covering. 

Sheathwingei),  sb^///wlni2:'d.  a. 
Having  hard  cases  whicJi  are  ibldcd  ovor 
.the  wings. 
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KJ^  (559) — ^F4tc,  fir,  fkll> 

Sheatby,  sli^t^d.  a«  (18S)«  Forming 

a  sheath. 
To  .SHKD,  sh^d,  V.  a.     To  effuse*  to 

pour  out,  to  spin  ;  to  scatter,  to  let  fall. 
To  S   Ei),  biteci.  V.  n«      1  o  k-t  fail  its 

parts. 
Sued,  shM.  s.     A  ^^lir.'ht  temporary 

covering;   in  Composition,   effusion,   as 

blood-shed. 
Sheduer,  sheci'iiAr.  8.  (98\       A  spil- 

ler,  one  who  sheds. 
SHEEN>sh<^LH.(:-i6).         I  RrirM 

Sheeny,  slii<! n'i.  ( i  82).  $  **    ""t>"^» 

g-littering,  showy. 
Sheen,  siie^u.  s.     Brightness,  splen- 
dour. 
Sheep*  shd^p.  s.  (216).      The  animal 

that  bears  mooI ;  a  foolish  silly  fellow. 

To  ShEEi'BiTE,  sliic|i'bite.  v.  n.  To 
use  petty  thefts,  to  injure  slily. 

Shee.'Biter,  shccp'bite'dr.  s«  A  pet- 
ty thief,  a  sly  injurer. 

Shkepcot.  slit.d|/k6t.  8.  A  little  en- 
closure for  sheep. 

Shee  fold,  shedp'fold.  s.  The  place 
where  sheep  are  enclosed. 

Shekphook,  sh^6|/h65k.  s.  A  hook 
fastened  to  a  pole  by  which  shepherds  lay 
bold  on  the  \^gs  of  their  sheep. 

SHEEPI^H,  bh^dp^iih.  a.  Bashful, 
over.modcst,  timorously  and  meanly  diffi- 
dent. 

Shekpishness,  sh^^p'lsh-nfis.  s. 
Bashfubiess,  mean  and  timorous  diffi- 
dence. 

Sheepmaster,  shi^p'm^s'iAr.  s.  An 
owner  of  sheep. 

Sheeps hearing,  sh^^p'shd^r-lng.  3. 
The  time  of  shearing  sheep,  the  feast 
made  when  sheep  are  shorn. 

SiiEEP*s-EYE,  shi6p*s-i'-  s.  A  mo- 
dest diffident  look,  such  as  lovers  cast  at 
their  mistresses. 

Sheepwalk,  sh^i'p'wiwk.  s*  Pas- 
ture for  sheep. 

Sheer,  shcrc.  a.  (246).  Pbrc,  clear, 
umninglcd. 

Sheer,  shore,  ad.  (246).  Clean, 
quick,  at  once. 

Sheers,  sh^erz.  s. — See  Shears. 

Sheet,  sh<let.  (246).  A  broad  and 
largre  piece  of  linen ;  the  linen  of  a  bed; 
in  a  ship,  ropes  bent  to  the  clews  of  the 
s:\ih ;  as  much  paper  as  is  made  in  one 
body ;  u  single  complication  or  Ibid  of  pa- 
per in  a  book;  any  thing  expanded. 
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Sheet-anchoa,  sh^it-ungk'k&r.  In 
a  ship,  IB  the  largest  anchor. 

To  Sheet,  sh^<^r.  v.  a.  To  furnish 
with  sheets ;  to  enfold  in  a  sheet ;  to.  co- 
ver as  witli  a  sheet. 

Shekel,  sbdkVl.  s.  (10J\  An  an- 
cient Jewish  coin,.in  value  about  two  shil- 
lings and  six  pence  sterling. 

SiiELF,  hh^lf.  s.  A  board  Axed  ao^inat 
a  supporter,  so  that  any  thing  may  be 
placed  upon  it ;  a  sandl>aiik  in  the  sea,  a 
rock  under  shallow  water. 

Shelfy.  sheif'^.  a.  Full  of  hidden 
rocks  or  banks,  full  of  dangerous  fallows. 

Shell,  s-  el.  m.  The  haid  coverintj 
of  any  thing,  tlie  external  crust ;  the  co- 
vering of  a  testaceous  or  crustaceoiis  ani- 
mal ;  the  covering  of  the  seeds  of  siliqu- 
ous  plants ;  the  covering  of  kernels ;  the 
covering  of  an  ef;g ;  the  outer  part  of  aa 
house ;  it  is  used  for  a  musical  instrument 
in  Poeti^' ;  the  siiperficiHl  part. 

To  Shell,  sh^l.  v.  a.  To  lake  out 
of  the  shell,  to  strip  off  the  shell. 

To  Shell,  sh^l.  v.  n.  To  fall  off  as 
broken  shells  ;  to  cast  the  shell. 

Shellduck,  ah^raCik.  ft.  A  kind  of 
wild  duck. 

Shellfish,  sh^l'flsh.  s.  Fish  invest- 
ed with  a  hard  covering,  either  testace- 
ous, as  oysters,  or  crustaceous,  as  lobsters. 

Shrllt,  sh^i'l^.  a.  Abounding  with 
shells;  consisting  of  shells. 

Shelter,  bh^rtAr.  s*  (98).  A  co- 
ver from  any  external  injury  or  violence : 
a  protector,  defender,  one  that  gives  se- 
curity ;  the  state  of  bebg  covered,  pno- 
tection,  security. 

To  Shelter,  sh^l'ii'ir.  r.  a.  To 
cover  from  external  violence ;  to  defciHi, 
to  protect,  to  succour  with  refuge,  to  har- 
bour ;  to  betake  to  cover ;  to  cover  hr>in 
notice. 

To  Shelter,  sh^l'tilir.  ▼.  n.  To  take- 
shelter  ;  to  give  shelter. 

Sheltfrles.%  sh^l'iAr-l^s.  a.  Har^ 
bourless,  without  home  or  refuge. 

Shelving,  sh^lv'ing.  a.  (410).  Slop- 
ing, inclining,  having  declivity. 

Shelvv,  sh^rv^.  a.  Shallow,  rocky, 
full  of  banks. 

To  Sreko,  shdnd.  v.  a.  Pret.  and 
Part.  pass.  Shent.  To  rutn  to  di^^ce  , 
to  surpass.     Obsolete. 

Shepherd,  sh^p'piird.  s.  (98)  (3l5\ 
One  who  tends  sheep  in  the  pasture  ;  ^ 
swain ;  a  rural  lover ;  one  who  tends  tbr 
congregation,  .i  pastor. 
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s.    .  A  kind  of 


Sb£pherd£ss,  sh^j/pi'iiMl^s.  9.  A  wo- 
man that  tends  sh6cp>  a  rurdil  lass. 

Shepherdish,  sh^p'piid-ish.  a*  Re- 
sembling a  shepherd,  suiting*  a  shepherd, 
pastoral,  ruslick. 

Sherbkt,  sh^p-b^t'.  s.  The  juice  of 
lemons  or  oranges  mixed  with  water  and 
sugar. 

Shkrd,  sh^rd.  s.  The  fragment  of 
broken  eai-theuware. 

Sheuiff,  sU^i'if.  s.  An  officer  to 
whom  is  inti'usted  in  each  county  the  ex- 
ecution of  the  laws. 

SuhRIFFALTY,    shfirlf-H-t^.  >  rp. 

Sheriffship,  sh^r'^if-ship.    J 
oiHce  or  jQrisdiction  of  a  sbcrifF. 

Shkrrim,  sh^/ris. } 

Sherry,  sh^r'ri.    J 
sweet  Spanish  wine. 

Shew,  sh6. — See  Show, 

Shewbread.— See  Showbread. 

Shield,  shield,  s.  (275).  A  bocklew 
a  broad  piece  of  defensive  armour  held  on 
the  left  arm  to  ward  off  blows ;  defence, 
protection ;  one  that  gives  protection  or 
security. 

To  Shield,  sh^61d.  v*  a.  To  cover 
with  a  shield;  to  defend;  to  protect,  to 
secure ;  to  keep  off,  to  defend  against. 

To  Shift,  shift,  v.  n.  To  change 
place ;  to  change,  to  give  pla«e  to  other 
things ;  to  change  clotlies,  particularly  the 
linen ;  to  find  some  expedient  to  act  or  live 
though  with  ditfic.ulty;  to  practise  indirect 
methods;  to  take  some  method  for  safety. 

To  Shift,  shift-  v.  a.  To  change,  to 
alter;  to  transfer  from  place  to  place;  to 
change  in  position ;  to  change,  as  clothes ; 
to  dress  in  fresh  clothes ;  To  shift  off;  to 
defer,  to  put  away  by  some  expedient. 

Shift,  shift,  s.  Expedient  found^or 
jised  with  difficulty,  difficult  means ;  mean 
refuge,  last  resource ;  fraud,  arttlicc ;  eva- 
sion, elusory  practice;  a  woman's  linen. 

Shifter,  shift'ilr.  s.  (98).  One  who 
plays  tricks;  a  man  of  artifice. 

Shiftless,  shift'les.  a.  Wantinpr  ex- 
pedients, wanting  means  to  act  or  live. 

Shilling,  shil'ling.  s.  (410).  a.  A 
coin  of  various  value  in  different  tipea ; 
it  is  now  twelve  pence. 

SiHLL-i-sHALL-i,shiri<i-shul-^.  A  Cor- 
rupt reduplication  of  Shall  I  ?  To  stand 
Shill-I-shalM,  is  to  continue  hesitating. 

SriiLY,  shi'lc.  ad.  Not  familiarly,  not 
frankly. 

Siiix,  snhi.  s.  The  forepart  of  the  leg. 

6 


To  Shine,  shine,  v.n.  Pret.  1  Shonci 
I  have  shone ;  sometimes  I  shined,  I  have 

-  shhied.  fto  ghtter,  to  glisten ;  to  be  splen- 
did :  to  be  eminent  or  conspicuous ;  to  he 
propitious;  to  enlighten. 

Shine,  shine,  s.  Fair  weather; 
brightness,  splendour,  lustre.  Little  used. 

Shin  ess,  shrn^s.  s.  Uiuriniiig^nesB 
to  be  tractable  or  familiar. 

Shingle,  shing'^h  s.  (405).  A  thin 
board  to  cover  houses. 

Shingles,  ehing'glz.  s.  (405).  \  kind 
of  tetter  br  herpes  that  spreads  itself 
round  the  loins. 

Shiny,  shi'ne;  a.     Bright,  luminous. 

Ship,  ship.  s.  A  ship  may  be  defined 
a  large  hollow  buildings  made  to  pass  over 
the  sea  with  sails. 

To  Ship,  ship.  v.  a.  To  put  into  a 
ship ;  to  transport  in  %  ship. 

Shipboard,  shlp^bdrd.  s.  This  word 
is  seldon)  used  but  in  adverbial  phrases, 
a-sliipboard,  on  shipboard,  in  a  ship;  the 
plank  of  a  ship. 

Shipboy,  ship^b^^.  s%  Boy  that  serves 
in  a  ship. 

SiApman,  ship'min.  s.  (88).  Sailbr, 
seaman. 

Shipmaster,  ship'm&s-tdr.  s.  Master 
of  a  ship. 

Shipping,  shlp'pmg*  »•  (410)«  Ves- 
sels of  navigation ;  passage  in  a  ship. 

Shipwreck,  shlp'r^k.  s^  The  de- 
struction of  ships  by  rocks  or  shelves; 
the  parts  of  a  shattered  ship ;  destruc- 
tion, miscarriage. 

O;;^'  The  pronunciation  of  the  latter  part  of 
this  word,  as  if  written  racJk,  is  now  be- 
come ^Igar. 

To  Shipwreck,  ship'rfik.  v.  a.  To 
destroy  by  diishing  on  rocks  or  shallows  i 
to  make  to  suffer  the  dangers  of  a  wTcck. 

Shipwright,  ship'rite.  s.  A  builder 
of  ships. 

Shire,  sh^re.  s.  (8)  (106).  A  divi- 
sion of  the  kingdom,  a  county. 

qO*  The  pronunciation  of  this  word  is  very 
irregular,  as  it  is  the  only  pure  English 
word  in  the  language  where  the  e  does  not 
produce  the  long  aiphthongul  sound  of  i 
when  the  accent  is  on  it:  but  this  irregu- 
larity is  so  fixed  as  to  give  the  regular 
sound  a  pedantic  stiffiiess.  Mr.  Sheridan, 
Mr.  Scott  and  Buchanan,  however,  have 
adopted  this  sound,  in  which  they  have 
been  followed  by  Mr.  Smith ;  but  Mr.  £1- 
phinston,  Dr.  Lowth,  Dr^  Keprick,  Mr^ 
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irr  (559V-Fiie,  ttv,  flOl,  at;— m6,  indt;— pine,  pin;—. 

concassion,  oLtenud^olence ;  the  oonflict 
of  enemies;  oflTeitoe,  impression  of  dis* 


Perry,  and  Barclay,  are.  for  the  irregular 
sound ;  W.  Johnston  gives  both,  but  places 
tlie  irregulijr  first:  and  the  Grammar  call- 
ed Bickerstaft's,  recommended  by  Steele, 
adopU  the  sound,  and  gives  this  rule : ' 
«  To  sound  like  double  (e)  («)  does  incline ; 
•«  As  in  Machine  and  Shire,  and  Migazint: 
«^Like  (a)  ill  Sirrah;  but  writ  {oi)  m  joinT 
It  may  likewise  be  observed,  that  this 
word,  when  unaccented  at  the  end  of 
words,  at  NatAnghamthirej  WituMre,  kc. 
is  always  pronounced  with  the  i  like  «. 
The  under 


Shirt,  shArt.  s.  (108). 

linen  garment  of  a  man. 
To  Shirt,  shftrt.  ¥•  a.    ,To  tover,  to 

clothe  as  in  a  shirt 
Shirtless,  shftit'lfe.  a.     Wanting  a 

a  shirt 
Shittah,  shit'td.      >  ^^  ^^3^^^^  ^ 
Srxttim,  «hn'tlm.    i 

sort  of  precious  wood  growing  In  Arabia. 
Shittlkcock,  shk'U-k6k.  8.     A  coik 

stuck  with  feathers,  and  driven  by  play- 
ers from  one  to  another  with  tattledoors. 
(CJ»  The  moit  natural  derivation  of  this  word 

seems  to  arise  from  the  motion  of  a  thut- 

tkt  and  therefore  it  ought  to  be  wriHen 

ihuitlecoei.' 
Shive»  shive.  s.    A  slice  of  bread,  a 

thick  splinter  or  lamina  cut  off  from  the 
^   main  substance. 
To  Shiver,  shlv'^r.  v.  n.  {9S\    To 

quake,  to  tremble,  to  shudder  as  with  cold 

or  fear. 
To  Shiver,  shiv'Ar.  v.  n.     To  fall  at 

at  once  into  many  parts  or  shives. 
To  Shiver,  s^lv'^r.  v.  a-     I'o  break 

by  one  act  into  many  parts,  to  shatter. 
Shiver,  shlv'Ar.  s.  (5 1 5).     One  frajr- 

inent  of  many  into  which  any  thing  is 

broken. 
Shivery,  shlv'Ar-^.  a.     Loose  of  co- 
herence, easily  falling  into  many  frag- 
ments. 
Shoal.  8h61e.  s.  (295).     A  ctowd,  a 

multitude,  a  throng;  a  shallow,  a*and 

bank. 
To  Shoal,  s<)6le.  v.  n.     To  crowd, 

to  throng,  to  be  shallow,  to  grow  shallow. 
Shoal,  ahAle.  a*    Shallow,  obstructed 

or  incumbered  with  banks. 
Shoaliness,  flfao'l^-n^s.  s«     Shallow 

ness,  frequency  of  shallow  places. 
Shoaly,  sh6a6.  a.  Full  of  shoals,  full 

of  shallow  places. 
Shc^ck,  sh6k.  8.   Conflict,  mutual  im- 

pi^sslon  of  violence,  violent  concourae; 


gust;  apileof  sheaves  of  com;  axougli 
dog. 

To  Shock,  shftk.  v.  a.  To  shake  by 
violence;  to  offend,  to  disgust. 

To  buocK,  »h6k.  v.  n.  To  be  offeosive. 

To  Shock,  sh^k.  v.  n.  To  build  up 
piles  of  sheaves. 

Shod,  sii6d.  for  Shocd.  The  PrcU 
and  Part.  pass,  of  To  shoe. 

Shoe,  shdd.  s.  (296.)  The  cover  of 
the  foot. 

To  Snoft,  sh&6.  v.  a.     Prct.  I  Shod ; 

^  Part.  pass.  Shod  To' fit  the  foot  with  a 
shoe ;  to  cover  at  the  bottom. 

Shofboy,  8h66^6^.  s.  A  boy  that 
cleans  shoes. 

Shoeing*uorn«  shdd%g-h6m.  s.  A 
horn  used  to  facilitate  the  admisakm  of 
^e  foot  into  a  narrow  shoe. 

§H0£MAK£R,  sh66'm4-k^r*  s.  One 
whose  trade  is  to  make  shoes. 

Shoktyk,  shd6M«  s.  The  Tiband 
with  which  women  lye  shoes. 

ShoG)  sh6g.  s«   Violent  codcussioiu 

To  Shog,  sh6g*  v«  a«  To  shake*  to 
agitate  by  sudden  interrupted  impiiiaes. 

Shonk,  sh6n.    The  Prct.  of  Shine* 

QCjT  This  word  is  frequently  pronounced  so 
as  to  rhyme  with  tone,-  but  the  short  sound 
of  0  is  by  far  the  most  usual  among  those 
who  may  be  styled  polite  speakers. 

This  sound  is  sdoptcd  by  Mr.  Elphinston* 
Mr.  Sheridan,  Dr.  Kenrick,  Mr.  Perry, 
and  Mr.  Smith  5  nor  do  1  find  the  other 
sound  in  any  of  our  Dictionaries  that  have 
the  word. 

Shook.  sh66k.  (306).  The  Ptct.  and 
in  Poetry,  Part.  pass,  of  Shake. 

To  Shoot,  sh6dt.  v.  a.  Pret.  I  Shot ; 
Part.  Shot  or  Shotten.  To  discharge  any 
thing  so  as  to  make  it  fly  with  speed  or 
violence ;  tp  discharge  from  a  bow  «r  gun; 
to  let  off;  to  emit  new  parts,  as  a  vege- 
toble;  to  emit,  to  dart  or  thrust  Ibith ;  to 
fit  to  each  other  by  planning,  a  woikman's 
term ;  to  pass  through  with  swiftness. 
To  Shoot,  sh66t.  v.  n.  To  perform 
the  act  of  shooting;  to  germinate,  to  in- 
crease in  vegetable  growth ;  to  form  itscb' 
into  any  shape;  to  be  emitted;  to  protu- 
berate,  to  jut  out;  to  pass  as  an  airow , 
to  become  any  thing  suddenly ;  to  move 
swiftly  along;  to  feel  a  quick  pain. 
Shoot,  shdAt.  s.  The  act  of  striking', 
or  endeavouring  to  strike  with  a  roissUr 
weapon  discharged  by  any  instrument. 
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Obsolete ;  branches  iisuuig  from  the  main 
Block.  I 

Shooter,   5h66t'dr-    s.   (98).      One 

that  shoots,  an  archer,  a  gunner. 
Shop,  sh6p.  s«     A  place  3vhere  any 
thing  is  sold ;  a  room  in  which  manufac- 
tures are  carried  on. 
Shopboakd.  sh6p'b6rd«  s«     Bench  on 

which  any  work  is  done. 
Shopbook,    sh6p^b66k.  s.     Book  in 

which  a  tradesman  keeps  his  accounts. 
SuopKEEPEK,    sbop'k^^p  dr.   s.       A 
trader  who  sells  in  a  shop,  not  a  merchant, 
wlio  only  deals  by  wholesale. 
Shopman,  sh^^/mdn.  s.  (8^1*  A  petty 

trader;  one  who  serves  in  a  shop. 
Shohe,  sh6re.     The  pret.  of  Shear. 
SHottK,  sh6re.  s.     The  coast  of  ih 
sea;  the  bank  of  a  river;  a  drain,  properly 
Sewicr ;  the  support  of  a  building,  a  but- 
tress. 
To  Shore.  shAre.  y.  a.     To  prop,  to 

support ;  To  set  on  shore,  not  in  use. 
Shoreless,  sh^ise'i^b*  a.     Having  no 

coa^t. 
Shorn,  sh6rne.     The  part.  pass,  of 

Shear. 
flj^This  word  was  inadvertently  marked  with 
the  third  sound  of  o  in  ihe  first  edition  of 
this  Dictionary;    but  from  considering 
its  analogy  with  svtear,  wear,  and  tear,  I 
do  not  hesitate  to  aher  it  to  the   first 
sound  of  that  vowel;  Mr.  Sheridan,  Mr. 
Smith,  and  W.  Johnston,  are  for  the  first 
pronunciation ;  but  Mr.  Pern',  Mr.  Nares, 
and  Mr.  £lphinston,  are  for'the  last;  and 
these  authorities,  with  analogy  on  their 
side,  are  decisive. 
Shokt,  sh6rt.  a.  (1^7).     Not  long, 
commonly  not  long  enough ;  repeated  by 
quick  iterations;  not  reaching  the  pur- 
posed  point,  not  adequate ;  not  far  distant 
in  time ;  defective ;  scanty ;  not  going  so 
far  as  was  intended;  narrow,  contracted ; 
brittle. 
SlHort,  sh6rt.  s.  A  summary  account. 
Short,  sh6rt.  ad.     Not  long. 
To  Shorten,    abdr't'n.   v.  a.  (103). 
To  make  short ;  to  contract,  to  abbreviate; 
to  confine,  to  hinder  from  progression ;  to 
cut  off;  to  lop. 
Shorthand.  8h6rt'hind.  s.  A  method 

of  writing  in  compendious  characteri. 
Shortlivkd,  sh6rt-Hv'd'.  a.  (59).  Not 

living  or  lasting  long. 
Shortly,  shdrt'ld.  ad.  Quickly,  soon, 
in  a  little  time  i  in  a  few  words,  briefly.    I 


•p6{kiid;-^Aifi,Tais. 

Shortness,  shdrt'nis.  s.  The  quality 
of  being  short;  fewness  of  words,  brevity, 
conciseness;  want  of  retention;  deficientey 
imperfection. 

Sh(  HTRiB»,  sh6it-rlbz^  s.    The  has-  ' 
tard  ribs. 

Shoktsigstbd,  8h6rt-al'tM.  a.  Un- 
able to  see  far, 

SaoRTSicHTKDNEss,  shdft-sl'tM-nis. 

8.    Defect  of  sight. 
Shortwaisted,     sh6rt-w4st^^     a. 

Having  a  short  body. 

SHoRTwiNDtD,      shdit-wlnd'M.      a. 

Shortbreathed,  asthmatic,  breathing  by 

quick  and  fkint  rtciprocations. 
Shortwinged,      shArt-wlng'd'.      a. 

Having  short  wings.    So  hawks  aft  divi* 

ded  into  long  and  short-winged. 

Shorv,  sh6-r^.  a.  Lying  near  the 
coast. 

Shot,  sh6t.  The  prct.  and  part.  pass. 
ofShoot  '^        *^  . 

Shot,  sh6t.  s.  The  act  of  shooting; 
^e  flight  of  a  shot  j  the  cluu-ge  of  a  gun ; 
bullets  or  small  pellets  for  the  charge  of  a 
gun ;  any  thing  discharged  from  a  gun,  or 
other  instrument;  a  sum  charged,  a  reck- 
oning. 

Shotfreb,  8h6t'frti.  a.  Clear  of  the 
jreckoning. 

^HOTTEltf,  sh6tVn.  a.  (103).  Having 
ejected  the  spawn. 

To  Shove,  sh^v.  v.  a.  (165).  To 
push  by  main  strength ;  to  drive  a  boat  by 
a  pole  that  reaches  to  the  bottom  of  the 
water;  to  push,  to  rush  agunst. 

To  Shove,  shAv.  v.  n.  To  push  for- 
ward before  one ;  to  mom  in  a  boat,  not 
by  oars  but  a  pole. 

Shove,  sh&v.  s.  The  act  of  shoving, 
a  push. 

Shovel*  shtiv'v'l.  s.  (102).  An  in- 
strament  consisting^  of  a  long  handle  and 
short  blade  with  raised  edges. 

To  Shovel,  shAv'v'l.  v.  a.     To  throw 

or  heap  with  a  shovel ;  to  gather  in  great 

quantities. 
Shovelboard,  shAv'vM-bApd.  s.      A 

long  board  on  which  they  play  by  sliding 

metal  pieces  at  a  mark. 

Shouoh,    sh6k.  s.  (331)   (392)..     A 

species  of  shaggy  dog,  a^  shock. 
Should,  shAd.  (320},    This  is  a  kind 

of  auxiliary  verb  used  in  the  conjunctive 

mood,  of  wbich  the  signification  is  Bat 

easily  fixed.*-See  Bask. 
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Shoulu^r,  shAl'dAr.  s.  (318).     The 
joint  which  connects  the  arm  to  the  body ; 
the  upper  joint  of  the  fpreleg  of  a  beast ; 
the  upper  part  of  the  back ;  the  shoiUders 
arc  used  as  emblems  of  strength ;  a  rising 
part,  aj^romincncc.— See  Mould. 
To  Shoulder,  bhol'ddr.  v-  a.      To 
push  with  insolence  and  violence ;  to  put, 
upon  the  shoulder. 
Shouldrrbllt,  sh6rdAr-b^lt.  s.     A 

belt  that  comes  across  the  shoulder. 
Sh  ov  ld  e  EC  l  apper,  sh6i'd4r-kiap-pdr 

8.    One  who  affects  familiarity. 
SBOULDEasHOTTEN,sh6l'dftr-sh6t-t*n. 

a.    Strained  in  the  dSoulder. 
Shoulderslip,  ^hol'dilr-sllp.  s.    Dis 

hx^ation  of  the  shoelder. 
To  Shout,  sh6{it.  v.  n.  (313>     To 

cry  in  triumph  or  exultation. 
Shout,  sh6it.  «.     A  loud  alid  vehe 

ment  cry  of  triumph  or  exultation. 
Shouter,  sh6£il'ar.  s.  (98).    He  who 

shouts. 
To  Show,  sho.  v.  a.  (324).  Pret. 
Shewed  and  Shown ;  Part.  pass.  Shown. 
To  exhibit  to  view  ;  to  give  proof  of,  to 
prove ;  to  make  known ;  to  point  the  way, 
to  direct ;  to  offer,  to  afford ;  to  explain^ 
to  expound ;  to  teach,  to  tell. 
1"o  Show.  sb6.  v.  n.     To  appeary  to 

look,  to  be  in  appearance* 
Show,  sh6.  s.      A  spectacle,  some- 
thing publickly  exposed  to  view  for  mo- 
ney; superficiai  appearance ;  ostentatious 
display;  object  attracting  notice  j  splendid 
appearance ;    semblance  ;    spcciotisness, 
external  appearance ;  exhibition  to  view ; 
pomp,  magnificent  spectacle ;  "phantoms ; 
not  realities r  represetitative  action. 
Showbread,   or   Shewbread,    sh6' 
brfed.  s.      Anionp;  the  Jews,  ihcy 
thus  called  loaves  of  bread  that  the  priest 
of  the  week  put  every  Sabbath  day  upon 
the  golden  table  which  was  in  the  Sanc- 
tum before  the  Lord. 
Shower,   8h6(l'Ar.   s.   (o2S).      Rain 
cither  moderate  or  violent ;  storm  of  any 
thing  falling  thick;  any  very  libeod  dis- 
tribution. 
To  bHowER,  sho^i'ir,  v.  a.     To  wet 
or  drown  wiUi  rain ;  to  pour  down ;  to 
distribute  or  scatter  with  great  liberality. 
To  Shower,  sh6i'ilr.  v.  n.     To  be 

raby. 
Showert,  sh6{i'Ar-^-  a*     Rainy. 
•  Showish,     or    Showy,     sho'ish.    a. 
..   Spleodid,  gaudy ;  ostentatious. 


Shown,  &h6ne.  Pret.  and  Part,  pass* 


Shrank,  shrank-  Tl  c  pret.  of  Shrink. 
To  Shred,  shrW*  v.  a.    Pret".  Shred. 

To  cut  into  small  pieces. 
SuRED,  shr^d.  s.     A  small  piece  cut 

off;  a  fragment. 
SHRfcw,    slir66.    9.   (265)  (339).      A 
peevish,  malignant,  clamoroua,  turbulent 
woman. 
Shrewd,     Rhr66d.   a.      Having    the 
^wlities  of  a  shrew,  malicious,  trouble- 
some; maliciously  sly,  cunning;  ili4>€. to- 
kening; mischievous. 
Shrewdly,  9hi*66d'i^.-ad.    Mischicr- 

ously;  vexatiously;  cunningly;  sUly. 
Shrewdness,     shr66d'n6s,     s.      Sly 
cunning,  archness;  roischievousncss,  pe- 
tulance. 
Shrewish,  sbrddlsh.  a.    Having  the 
qualities  of  a  shrew ;  froward,  petulant :j 
clamorous. 
Shrewishly,  8hr66'ish-l^.  ad.    Petu- 
lantly, peevishly,  cUwnorously. 
ShrewisunesSv  shrdAlsh-n^s.  s.  The 
qualities  of  a  shrew,  frowardnc&s,  petu- 
lance, clamorousness. 
Shrewmouse,   shr66'ni6ftse.    s.      A 
mouse  of  which  the  bite  was  gienenJiy 
supposed  venomous. 
To  Shriek,  shriek,  v.  fi.  (275).      Ta 
cry  out  inarticulatHy  with  anguish  or  her- 
rour,  to  scream.  , 

Shriek*  shr^^k.  s.     An  inarticulate 

C17  of  anguish  or  horrour. 
Shbieve,  shre^v.  s.  (275).  A  sheriff. 
iXj^  This  was  the  ancient  mode  of  wntin;; 
and  pronouncing  this  word.  Stow,  ii*. 
deed  writer  it  shrive;  but  it  is  highly  pr.>. 
bable  that  the  *  had  exactly  the  soiinu  \ 
ie  in  jfrievd  thieve,  Su:.  and  the  comirtm 
people  of  London  to  this  dayha%'e  pre- 
served  this  old  pronunciation,  though  \\  in 
wearing"  away  fast  among  them.  Tliat 
tliis  is  the  true  etymological  manncrr  of 
writing  and  pronouncing  it,  we  need  but 
attend  to  the  Saxon  word  from  which  it  is 
derivied,  to  be  convinced,  Revd  or  Sent, 
signifies,  a  steward ;  and  Shrteve  is  but  a 
contraction  of  Shire  JReevt  or  Shire  Str*.-- 
ard.  But  however  just  this  orihograpliv 
and  pronunciation  maybe  in  atherrespec^  >, 
it  wants  the  true  stamp  of  polite  usspc  tn 
make  it  current ;  it  is  now  grown  old  and 
vulgar,  and  Pope's  use  of  this  word, 
«  Now  Muyors  and  Shrieve*  all  hush'd  and 
satiate  lay,"— 
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(98).     A  con- 


must  only  be  looked  upon  as  assisting  the 
humour  of  the  scene  he  describes. 

Shrikvaltt,  shr^^'v41-t^-  s*  The  of- 
fice of  a  sheriff. 

flCj*  By  a  caprice  common  in  language,  this 
compound  is  not  nearly  so  antiquated  as 
its  simple ;  though  it  should  seem,  that  if  j 
the  old  root  be  taken  away,  and  another  1 
planted  in  its  stead,  tiie  branches  ought  to  j 
spring  from  the  latter  and  not  the  former.  < 
—But  though  we  seldom  hear  Shrieve  for  ' 

.  Sheriff,  except  among  the  lower  classes  of 
people  in  London,  we  not  unfrequontly 
hear,  even  among  the  better  sort,  Shriev^ 
alty  for  Sheriffalty;  and  Junius,  in  one  of 
his  liters  to  the  Duke  of  Grafton,  says. 


Shriver,  shri'vAr.  s* 
fessor. 

Shroud,  shr6{id.  s.  (313).  A  shelter, 
a  cover;  the  dress  of  the  dead,  a  wind- 
ing-sheet; rope  tliat  supports  the  mast. 

To  Shroud,  shr66d.  v.  n.     To  shel- 
ter, to  cover  from  danger;  to  dress  for  the 
grave ;  to  cover  or  conceal;  to  defend,  to 
I     protect. 

To  Shroud,  shrA^id.  v-  n.  To  har- 
bour, to  take  shelter. 

Shrovetide,  shrive'tide- 

Shrovktuesday,  shr6ve-tAzc'd^. 
s.  (223).  The  time  of  confession,  the  day 
before  Ash-wednesday  ok*  Lent. 


•  Your  next  appearance  in  office  is  marked    Shrub,  shrAb.  ».     A  small  tree ;  »pl 

urtfh  liic />lAa*inn  tA  th#>  .?ArfMf/i/#if.'     Piih_  '         _!x      ^_?J      __J %. t -i 


with  his  eleftion  to  the  Shrievalty  *  Pub- 
lic Advertiser,  July  9,  1771.  This  is  cer- 
tainly an  inaccuracy ;  and  such  an  inaccu- 

.  racy,  in  sii^h  a  writer  as  Junius,  is  not  a 
little  surprising. 

Shrift,  shrift,  s.  Confession  made 
to  a  priest. 

Shrill,  shril.  a.  Soundings  with  a 
piercing,  tremulflfbs»  or  vibratory  sound. 

To  Shrill,  shril.  v.'n.  To  pierce 
the  ear  with  quick  vibrations  of  sound. 

Shrilly,  shrlH^*  ad.  With  a  shrill 
noise. 

Shriliness*  shrll'nds.  s.  The  qua- 
lity of  being  shrill. 

Shrimp,  shrimp,  s.  A  small  criista- 
ceous  vei*miculated  fish ;  a  little  wrinkled 
man,  a  dwarf. 

Shrine,  shrine,  s.  A  case  in  which 
something  sacred  is  reposited. 

To  Shrink,  shrink,  v.  n.  Pret.  I 
Shrunk,  or  Shrank;  Participle,  Shrunken. 
To  contract  itself  intn  less  room,  to  shri- 
vel ;  to  witlidraw  as  from  danger ;  to  ex- 
press fear,  horrour,  or  pain,  by  shrugging 
or  contracting  the  body ;  to  fall  back  as 
*  from  danger. 

To  Shiunk,  shrink,  v.  a.  Part.  pass. 
Shrunk,  Shrank,  or  Shrunken.  To  make 
to  shrink. 

Shrink,  shrink,  s.  Contraction  into 
less  compass;  contraction  of  the  body 
from  fear  or  homiur. 

Shr INKER,  shrlnk'&r.  s.  (98).  *  He 
who  shrinks. 

To  Shrivk,  shrive,  v.  a.  To  hear  at 
confession. 

To  Shrivel,  shrVv*!.  v.  n.  (102). 
To  contract  itself  into  wrinkles. 

To  Shrivel,  shrlvVl.  v.  a.  To  con- 
tract into  wrinkles. 


rit,  acid,  and  sugkr  mix«d. 

Shrubby,  shrdb'b^.  a.  Resembling 
a  shrub ;  full  of  shiKibs,  bushy. 

To  ShUug,  shr'ig.  v.  n.  To  express 
horrour  or  dissatisfaction  by  motion  of  the 
shoulders  or  whole  body. 

To  Shrug;  shrdg*  v.  a.  To  contract 
or  draw  up.        ' 

Shrug,  shrdg.  s.  A- motion  of  the 
shoulders  usually  expressing  dislike  or 
aversion. 

Shrunk,  shrunk.  The  pret.  and  part, 
pass  of  Shrink. 

Shrunken,  shrAnkVn*  (103).  The 
part.  pass,  of  Shrink. 

To  Shudder,  shi'id'dftr.  ▼.  a.  (98). 
To  quake  with  fear,  or  with  aversion. 

To  Shuffle,  shi^ffl.  v.  a.  (405).  To 
throw  into  disorder,  to  agitate  tumultu- 
ously,  so  ^fi  that  one  tiling  takes  the  place 
of  another;  to  remove,  or  put  by  with 
some  artifice  or  fraud;  to  change  the  po- 
sition of  cards  with  respect  to  each  other ; 
to  form  fraudulently. 

To  Shuffle,  shAPfl.  v.  n.  To  throw 
the  cards  into  a  new  order;  to  play  mean 
tricks,  to  practise  frauH,  to  evade  fair 
questions ;  to  struggle,  to  shift ;  to  move 
with  an  irregulai*  gait.         m 

Shuffle,  shAffl.  s.  (405>  The  act 
of  disordering  things,  or  making  them 
take  confusedly  the  place  of  each  other ; 
a  trick,  an  artifice. 

Shufflecap,  shWfl-k^p.  s.  A  play 
at  which  money  is  shaken  in  a  hat. 

Shuffler,  shiiffl-i^r.  s.  (98).  He 
who  plays  tricks,  or  shuffles. 

Shufflingly,  shikf'fl-ing-W*  ad*  (410). 
With  an  irregular  gait. 

To  Shun,  shfln.  v.  a.  To  avoid,  to 
decline,  to  endeavour  to  escape. 
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IC7*  C53V).— FAte,  f&p,  fiH, 

^HONLESs*  sh(ii/ISs«  a.  Inevitable, 
unavoidable. 

To  5HUT,  shAu  v#  a.  Pret.  I  Shut; 
Part,  pass  Shut  To  close  so  as  to  pro- 
hibit iii|^s8  or  egress;  to  enclose,  to  con- 
fine, to  prohibit,  io'bar;  to  exclude;  to 
contract,  not  to  keep  expanded ;  To  shut 
out,  to  exclude,  to  deny  admission ;  To 
shut  i4>,  to  close,  to  confine;  to  conclude. 

To  Shit,  shAt*  v«  u«  To  be  closed, 
to  dose  itself. 

Shut,  s^hiliu  part,  a*    Rid*  clear,  free. 

Sh  u  t,  shdt*  s«  Close>  act  of  shutting ; 
small  door  or  cover. 

SuuTTEtt,  sn&t^Ar.  s.  (98).  One  that 
shuts;  a  cover,  a  door. 

Shuttle,  sbi^t'il.  ».  (405).  The  ii- 
strument  with  which  the  weaver  shoots 
the  cross  threads. 

Shuttlkc(  CK,  sh(\tM-k6k.  s.  A  cork 
stuck  with  feathers,  and  beaten  backward 
and  forward. — See  Shittlecock. 

Shy,  shI.  a.  Reserved;  cautions; 
keeping  at  a  distance,  unwilling  to  ap- 
proach. 

Sibilant,  sib'S-l&nt.  a.     Hissing. 

SiBiLATioN,  sib-Mcl'shdn.  s.  A  hiss- 
ing sound. 

SicAMOKK,  fiik'^-ra^re.  s.     A  tree. 

SicciTY,  sik'si-t^.  s.  Dryness,  aridi- 
ty, want  of  moisture. 

SicE,  size.  s.  The  number  six  at 
dice. 

Sick,  sik.  a.  Aflflicted  with  disease; 
ill  in  the  stomach ;  corrupted ;  disguited. 

To  Sicken,  sikVn.  v.  a.  (iOS).  To 
make  sick;  to  weaken^  to  impair. 

To  Sicken,  sikVii.  v.  n.  To  grow 
sick;  to  be  satiated;  to  be  disgusted  or 
disordered  with  abhorrence;  to  grow 
weak,  f  decay,  to  languish. 

Sickle,  slk'kl.  s.  (40^).  The  hook 
with  which  com  is  cut,  a  reaping-hook. 

SrcKLEMAN,  slk'kl-nnin.        >  . 

SicKLER,  fck'kl-flr.  (98).  J  «•  A 
reaper. 

Sickliness,  sik'l6-n£s.  s.  Disposition 
to  sickness,  habitual  disease. 

Sickly,  slU'li.  a.  Not  healthy,  some- 
what disordered;  faint,  weak,  languid. 

To  SICKI.Y,  sick'ld.  V.  a.  To  make 
disease,  to  taint  with  the  hue  of  disease. 
Not  in  use. 

SiiKNESs,  sik^ids.  s.  State  of  being 
diseased {  disease,  malady;  disorder  in 
the  organs  of  digestioD. 


f&t;-*m6,  mftt;«-plne9  pm;««- 

IDE,  side*  s.  The  parts  of  animals 
fortified  by  the  ribs ;  any  part  of  any  hody 
opppsed.  to.  any  other  part;  the  rMit  or 
left;  margin,  verge;  any  kind  of  kxral 
respect;  party,  faction,  sect;  angr  part 
placed  in  contradictibn  or  oppoutkn  to 
another. 

IDE,  side.  a.  Lateralf  obliquey  be- 
ing on  either  side. 

To  biDR,  side.  V,  i\.  To  take  a  party, 
to  engage  in  a  faction. 

Sideboard,  slde'b6rd.  s.  The  side- 
table,  on  which  conveniences  are  placed 
for  those  that  eat  at  the  other  tjible. 

SiDf.Box,  8ide1>6ks.  s.  Seat  lor  the 
ladies  on  the  side  of  the  theatre. ' 

^iDKFLY,  side'fU.  s«    Ad  insect. 

i'o  Sidle,  si'dl.  v.  n.  (405).  To  go 
with  the  body  the  narroweat  way. 

Sidelong,  bidc^l6ng.  a.  l^tendt  <^ 
lique,  not  in  front,  not  direct 

MD1M.ONG,  side'16n^.  ad.  Laterally « 
obliquely,  not  in  pursuit,  not  in  poeitioii. 
on  the  side. 

SiDER,  si'dtir.  s,  (98).— ^e  Cioem. 

Sideral,  sld'd&r-&l.  a.  Starry,  astral. 

SiDERATxoN.  sid-d£r-4'shftn«  a.  A 
sudden  mortification,  a  blast,  or  a.  sodden 
deprivation  of  sense. 

SiDbsAUDLE,  side'sftd-dl.  s.  A  wo- 
man's seat  on  horseback. 

Sidesman,  sidz'mlii.  s.  (88).  An  as- 
sistant to  the  churchwardens. 

Sideways,  sideV^e. 

SrDEwisE,  slde'wlzci 
ly,  on  one  side. 

Si t  G K ,  ^i^d'jc^  s.  The  act  of  beaettin^ 
a  fortified  place,  a  league;  anv  cootinticd 
endeavour  to^in  possesskm ;  place,  dasi, 
rank.    Obsolete. 

Sieve,  siv.  s.  (^77).  Hair  or  lawn 
strained  upon  a  hoop^  by  which  floor  is 
separated  from  bran;  a  boulter,  a  scarce. 

To  MFT,  sift.  V.  a.  To  separate  by  a 
sieve;  to  separate,  to  parts  to  esamme, 
to  try. 

Sifter,  slft'Ar.  s.  (98).  He  #ho  sifts. 

To  Sigh,  si.  v.  n.  To  emit  the  brea^Ji 
audibly,  as  in  grief. 

Sigh,  tu  s.  A  violent  and  audible 
emission  of  breath  which  has  beea  long 
retained. 

(Ij*  A  veiy  extraordinary  pnmunciation  of 
this  word  prevails  in  London,  and  what 
is  more  extraordinary,  on  the  Stagv,  s« 
different  from  every  other  word  of  the 
same  form  u  to  make  it  a  perfect  oddizr 
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^nA,  mAvc,  n6r,  n6t;— t&be,  tiib,  btdl;— ^11;— pdnlnd;— rAin,  this. 
in  the  language.    This  pronunciation  ap- 1  -jight,  site,  s*  (393).     Perception  bf 


proaches  to  the  word  tcythe;  and  the  oni; 
difteredce  is,  that  tCjt/iehM  the  flat  aap. 
ration  as  in  r/ii*/  and  tigh  the  sharp  one 
as  in  thin.    It  is  not  cjtsy  to  '•onjectiu  v 
vhat  could  be  tlie  reason  of  this  departure 
from  analogy,  unless  it  uere  to  give  tlu 
word  a  sound  which  seems  an  edio  to  tht 
sense ;  and  if  this  intention  had  gone  no 
farther  than  the  lengthening  or  shorten 
ing  of  a  vowel,  it  might  have  been  admit 
ted,  as  m.  fearful  cheerfuiy  pitrct^  fierce 
grtaU  Ititure^  and  some  others ;  but  pro 
nouncing  gh  like  th  in  this  word  is  too  pal- 
pable a  contempt  of  orthography  to  pa'J^ 
current  without  the  stamp  of  tht  best,  tht 
most  uniyersal  and  permanent  usage  or 
its  side.    The  Saxon  combination  gh,  ac- 
cording to  the  general  rule,  both  in  the 
middle  and  at  the  efld  of  a  word,  is  silent. 
It  had  anciently  a  guttural  pronunciation, 
.    which  rs  still  retained  in  great  part  ol 
Scotland*  and  in'  some  of  the  northerrt 
parts  of  England:  but  every  gutturaliipund 
has  been  long  since  banished  from  the 
language;  not,  however,  without  some 
cfforte  to  continue,  by  changing  thesp 
letters,  sometimes  intb  the  related  gut- 
tural  consonant  i,  as  in  lough^  hough,  &o. 
and  sometimes  into  a  consonant  entirely 
tmrelated  to  them,  as  in  laiighf  cough,  8ic. 
These  are  the  only  transmutations  of  these 
letters;  and  these  established  irregulari- 
ties  are  quite  sufficient  without  admitting 
such  as  are  only  candidates  for  confusion. 
If  it  be  pleaded  that  tithe  better  expresses 
the  emission  of  breath  in  the  act  of  sigh- 
ing, it  may  be  answered,  that  nothing  can 
be  .more  erroneous,  as  the  tongue  and 
teeih  hsrtre  nothing  to  do  in  this  action.— 
Mr.  Shefidan  has,  indeed,  to  assist  this 
expression,  spelled  the  word'  sih,  as  an 
aspiration  must  necessarily  accompany, 
the  act  of  sighing;  but  (to  take  no  notice 
that,  in  this  case,  the  h  might  to  be  before 
the  i)  (397),  though  such  expression  may 
be  very  proper  in  orator>',  when  accompa- 
nied by  passion,  it  would  be  as  affected  to 
give  it  this  aspiration  in  ordinary  speech, 
as  to  pronounce  the  word  fearful  with  a 
tremoun  of  the  voice  and  a  faltering  of  the 
tongue,  or  to  utter  the  word  laugh  with  a 
convulsive  motion  of  the  breast  and  lungs. 
To  these  reasons  may  be  added  the  laws 
of  rhyme ;  which  necessarily  exclude  this 
affected  prt>nunciation,  and  obliged  us  to 
give  the  word  its  tnie  analogical  sound : 
««  Lo^e  is  a  smoke,  raised  witli  the  fume  of 

fight! 

*'  Being  purg'd,  a  fire,  sparkling  in  lovers' 
eyes.**  Shakspeare, 


the  eye,  the  sense  of  seeing;  open  view, 
a  situation  in  which  nothing  obstructs  the 
eye ;  act  of  seeing  or  beholding;  notice, 
knovi ledge;   eye,  instrument  of' seeing; 
aperture  pervious   to  tho  eye,   or  other 
points  fixed  to  guide  the  eye,  as  the  Sights 
of  a  quadrant ;   spectacle,    show,  thing 
wonderful  to  be  seen. 
iGHTLKss,    sitc^ds.    a«       Wanting 
sight ;  blind ;  not  sightly. 
I(;htly,  siic'i^*  a.     Pleasing  to  the 
eye,  striking  to  the  view. 
SiGiL,  sld'jll.  s.  (544).     A  seal. 

iiGN,  sine.  s.  (385).  A  token  of  any 
thing,  that  by  which  any  thing  is  shown; 
a  wonder,  a  miracle ;  a  picture  hung  at  a 
door,  to  give  notme  what  is  sold  within; 
a  constellation  in  the  Zodisck ;  t3rp]cal  re-' 
presentation,  symbol;  a  subscription  of 
one's  name,  as  a  sign-manual. 

To  Sign,  sine.  v.  a.  To  mark;  to 
ratify  by  hand  or  seal ;  to  betoken,  to  sig- 
nify, to'  represent  typically. 

Signal,  sig'ull.  s.  (88).  Notice 
given  by  a  signal,  a  sign  that  gives  notice. 

Signal,  slg'ndl.  a.  Eminent,  me- 
morable, remaflcable. 

SiGNALiTY,  slg-n^r^d.  s.  QuaVitf 
of  something  remarkable  or  memorable. 

To  Signalize,  slg:^)dl-lze.  v.  a.  To 
make  eminent,  to  tnske  remarkable. 

Signally,  slg'ii&l-i&.  ad.  Eminently, 
remarkably,  memorably. 

SiGNAttoN,  sig»n4'shAn.  s.  Sign 
given,  act  of  betokening. 

Signature,  slg'nd-lAre. 's.  (463).  A 
sign  or  mark  impressed  upon  any  thing,  a 
stamp ;  ai  mark  upon  any  matter,  particu- 
larly upon  plants,  by  which  their  nature 
or  medicinal  use  is  pointed  out;  proof, 
evidence ;  among  printers,  some  letter  or 
figure  to  distinguish  different  shtets. 

Signet,  slg'n^t.  s.  (99).  A  seal  com- 
monly used  for  the  seal-manual  of  a  king. 

Significance,  slg-nlfl^^-kinse.  > 

SiGNiFicANCY,  slg-niff^-kan-sc.  > 
Power  of  signifying,  meaning;  energy, 
power  of  impressing  the  mind ;  import- 
iftice,  moment 

SiGNiJ-icANT,  s!e-nirf<fe-k^nt.  a.  Ex- 
pressive of  something  beyond  the  exter- 
nal mark;  betokening,  standing  as  a  Sign 
of  something;  expressive  or  representa- 
tive in  an  eminent  degree;  important, 
momentous. 


KT  (559).— Fite,  f&r,  fill,  fit;— ib6,  m^t;-^iive»pin',-. 


To  Single,, slng'i^;!.  v.  a.   To  choose 

*  out  from  amon^  others;  to  se(|ueatery  to 
.  withdraw!  to  tak6  alone;  to  separate. 

•  Singleness,    slng'gl-n^s.   s*      Sim- 
plicity, sincerity^  honest  plainness. 

Singly,  sing'jjlA.  ad.  Individually, 
particularly;  without  partners  or  associ- 
ates; honestly,  simply,  sincerely. 

Singular,  slng'gii-lir.  a.  (88)  (179). 
Snigle,  not  complei[»  not  compound;  in 
Grammar,  expressing  only  one,  not  plu- 
ral; particular,  unexampled;  having 
something  iiot  common  to  others;  alone, 
that  of  which  there  is  but  one. 

Singular  ITT,  ,  slng-gi-lir'^-t^.  s. 
Some  character  or  quality  by  which  one 
is  distinguished  from  others ;  any  thing 
remarkable,  a  curiosity.    . 

Singularly,  sing'gWdr-W.  ad.  Par 
ticularly,  in  a  manner  not  common  to 

•  others.    - 

Sinister,  sln'nls-tAr.  a.  (98)  (503). 
Being  on  the  left  hand ;  left,  not  right ; 
bad,  deviating  from  honesty,  unfair;  un 
lucky,  inauspicious. 

83*  Tbis  word,  though  uniformly  accented 
on  the  second  syllable  by  the  poets  quoted 
by  Johnson,  is  as  uniformly  accented  on 
the  first  by  all  oiv  lexicographers,  and  is 
I  uniformly  so  pronounced  by  the  best  speak 
ers.  Mr.  Nares  tells  us,*  that  Dr.  John 
son  seems,  to  think,  that  when  this  word 
is  used  in  its  literal  sense,  as 

•*  In  his  sinister  hand,  instead  of  ball, 

*'  He  plac*d  a  mighty  mug  of  potent  ale." 

Dryden. 
It  has  the  accent  on  the  second  syllable; 
but  when  in  the  figurative  sense  of  cor- 

^  rupt,  insidious,  8cc.  on  the  first.  This  dis- 
tinction seems  not  to  be  founded  on  the 
best  usage,'  and  is  liable  to  the  objections 
noticed  under  the  word  Bowl— See  Prin 
ciples,  Ko.  495. 

SiNisTRous,  sinV>trAs.  a.  Absurd, 
perverse,  wrong-headed. 

SiNisTRousLY,  sin'iils-trAs^l^.  ad. 
With  a. tendency  to  the  left;  perversely, 
absurdly.  Accented  according  to  the  ad- 
jective. 

To  Sink,  slngk.  v.  n.  Pret.  I  sunki 
.anciently  Sank;  Part  Sunk  or  Simken. 
To  fail  down  through  any  medium,  not  to 
swim,  to  go  to  the  bottom ;  to  fall  gradu- 
ally;  to  entjpr  or  penetrate  into  any  body; 
Ibli^keiglit,  to  fall  to  a  level;  to  lose 
or  wilht  prominence;  to  be  overwhelmed 
or  depressed;  to  be  received,  to  be  im- 
pressed ;  to  decline,  to  decrease,  to  de- 
avyi  to  fall  into  rest  or  indolence ;  to  fall 


into  any  state  worse  than  the  former,  *; 
tend  to  ruiDk 

To  Sink,  slngk,  v,  a.  (408).  To  pr. 
under  water,  to  disable  from  wiinn:.r.- 
or  floating;  to  delve,  to  make  bydehine 
to  depress,  to  degrade;  to  plnr.^^  \r< 
destruction;  to  make  to  fill;  tokr, 
low,  to  diminish  in  qnsnth);  to  cnbi 
to  diminish ;  to  make  to  decline;  tOiL:< 
press,  to  conceal. 

Sink,  slngk.  s.  (408).  A  driin  i 
jsdses ;  any  place  where  corruption  is  p- 
thered. 

Sinless,  sln'l4s.a.  Exempt  from  ji'- 

SiNLESSNESS,  stlAs-ndb.  8.  ht^- 

tion  from  sin.  i 

Sinn  ER,  sln'n^k*.  s.  (98).  One  at  en- 
mity  with  God;  one  not  tnilj  «:# 
ously  good ;  an  offender,  a  crimimL 

SiNOFFERiNG,  bii)'6f-fjr-ing.  s.  A- 
expiation  or  sacrifice  for  liiL 

SiNopER,  siii'6-piir.  s.(98).  As? 
cies  of  earth,  wddlc. 

To  Sinuate,  WyUte.  ^.^  "^ 
hend  in  and  out. 

SiNUATioN,  sin'yd-i-sbAn.  s.  (H 
A  blinding  in  and  out 

Sinuous,  sin'yii-4s.  a.(n3>  Btr. 
ing  in  and  oat. 

Sinus,  si'iiAs.  s.  Abafofthes:: 
an  opening  of  the  land;  wy  ibid  or  op 
ing.  ,j 

To  Sip,  sip.  v.  a.  TotaVeasr- 
quantity  of  liquid  iniliift™w«i.     ; 

SiH.  sip.  8.  A  inoR  qti2ni!-J  | 
liquid  taken  in  at  the  mw!^- 

Siphon,  si'f^in.  s.  (It6>  A'l 
through  which  liquois  arc  con^fjf^^ 

SiPPER,  slp'pAr.  S.  (98>  Oi:c- 
sips. 

SiPi^T,  slp'pit.  s-  (99).  Asiriij  j 

Sir,   Bftr.   s.  (109>     The^'- I 
respect  in  compellation;  the^'    , 
knight  or  baronet ;  it  is  sorw^^' 
for  Man;  a  title  given  to  the  I^t    ' 
which  a  King  of  England  bi#''^ 
fit  of  good  humour.  . 

Sire,  sire,  s,     A  father,  in P' 
it  is  used  of  beasts,  as  thf  h"^' 
good  sire ;  it  is  used  in  Compi.^ 
grand-sire.  | 

Siren,  si'rdn.  s,  A  goddess  ^>.i 
ticed  men  by  singing,  and  devoir 

SiRiAsis,  s^-rl'd-sis.  s.  (l-^') 
An  inflammation  of  the  bran  ■ 
membrane,  thpoogh  snexcessnx 
the  sun. 
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— nfty  mdve,  n6r,  n6t;—» t&be,  tdb 
SiRZus,  ^k'r^-ds.  s.     The  dogstan 

SiRoccO)  s£-r&k'k6.  s«/rhe  south-east 
or  Syrian  wind. 

SiiiRAH,  s4r-ra«  s*  A  compelFation  of 
reproach  and  insult. 

OC/*  ThiB  is  a  corruption  of  the  first  magni- 
tude, but  too  general  and  inveterate  to  be 
remedied.  Mr.  Sheridan,  Mr.  Nares, 
Mr.  Scott,  Dr.  Kenrick,  and  Mr.  Perry, 
pronounce  it  as  1  have  done.  W.  John- 
jston  alone  pronounces  it  as  if  written  ^er- 
rahg  and  Mr.  Elphinston,  because  it  is  de- 
rived from  Sir  and  the  interjection  ah,  says 
it  ought  to  have  the  first  syllable  like  Sir, 
See  quotation  under  the  word  Shire. 

SiROP,   or  Siiiup,    sAr'rAp.   »•  (166). 

The  juice  of  vegetables  boiled  with  sugar. 
(XI/*  The  i  in  tliis  word  and  its  compounds  is 

irrecoverably  corrupted  into  short  k. 

SiRUPED,  sfii-'i'dpt.  a.  (359).  S^eet, 
like  sirup,  bedewed  with  sweets. 

SiRUPir,  sAr'r(lp-^.  a«  Resembting 
sirup. 

Sister,  sls'tCir.  s.  (98).  A  woman 
bom  of  the  same  parents,  correUtive  to 
brother ;  one  of  the  same  faith,  a  Chris- 
tian ;  one  of  the  same  nature,  human  be- 
ing; one  of  the  same  kind,  one  of  the  same 
omce. 

Sister-in-law,  sls^tAr-ln-l&w.  s.  A 
husband  or  wife's  sister. 

Sisterhood,  sls'tAr-hW.  s.  The  of- 
fice or  duty  of  a  sister ;  a  set  of  sisters ;  a 
number  of  women  of  the  same  order. 

Sisterly,  sls'tAr4^.  a*  Like  a  sister, 
becoming  a  sister. 

To  Sit,  sit.  v.  n.  Pret.  I  sat.  To  rest 
upon  the  buttocks ;  to  be  in  a  state  of  rest, 
'or  idleness;  to  be  in  any  local  position; 
to  rest  as  a  weig^ht  or  burden;  to  settle,  to 
abide ;  to  brood,  to  incubate ;  to  be  placed 
%  in  order  to  be  painted ;  -to  be  in  any  situ- 
ation or  condition ;  to  be  fixed,  as  an  as- 
sembly; to  be  placed  at  the  table;  to  be 
in  any  solemn  assembly  as  a  member;  To 
sit  down,  to  begin  a  siege;  to  rest,  to 
cease  as  satisfied ;  to  settle,  to  fix  abode : 
To  sit  out,  to  be  without  engagement  or 
employment ;  to  continue  to  the  end ;  To 
sit  up,  to  rise  frt>m  lying  or  9itting'i  to 
watcli,  not  to  go  to  bed. 

To  Sit,  sit.  v.  a.  To  keep  upon  the 
seat;  to  be  settled,  to  do  business. 

Site,  site*  s.  Situation,  local  position. 

S|th,  slM.  ad.  Since,  seeing  that. 
Obsolete ' 


,  bWl;— 611j-— p64nd;-^/Mri,  this. 

Sithe,  or  Scythe,  sIthc.  s.  The 
instrument  of  mowing,  a  crooked  blade 
joined  at  rigfav  an^es  to  a  long  pole. 

Sitter,  slt'tAr.  s.  (98).  One  that  sits; 
a  bird  that  broods. 

Sitting,  slt'tin^.  s.  (410).  The  pos- 
ture of  sitting  on  a  seat ;  the  act  of  rest- 
ing on  a  seat;  a  time  at  which  one  exhi* 
bits  himself  to  a  painter;  a  n.  .ting  of  an 
assembly;  a' course  of  study  unintermit- 
ted;  a  time  for  which  one  sits  without 
rising;  incubation. 

Situate,  slt'tsh^-ite.  part.  a.  (463). 
Placed  with  respect  to  any  thing  else. 

Situation,  sit-tshii-i'shiin.  s.  Local 
respect,  position;  condition,  state. 

Six,  siks.  s.  Twice  threci  one  more 
than  five. 

Sixpence,  slks'pdnse.  s*  A  coin,  ha]( 
a  shilling. 

Sixsgore,  8lks'sk6re.  a.  Six  times 
twenty. 

Sixteen,  slks't^Sn.  a.     Six  and  ten. 

Sixteenth,  slks't6^n/A.  a.  The  sixth 
from  the  tenth. 

Sixth,  slksM.  a.  The  first  after  the 
fifth,  the  ordinal  of  six. 

Sixth,  slknM.  s*     A  sixth  part. 

Sixthly,  slks/^l^.  ad.  In  the  sixth, 
place. 

Sixtieth,  slks'tA-drA.  a.  (279).  The 
tenth  six  times  repeated. 

Sixty,  siks'td.  a.    Six  times  ten; 

Size,  size.  s.  Bulk,  quantity  of  su- 
perficies, comparative  magnitude;  condi- 
tion; any  viscous  or  glutinous  substance. 

To  Size,  size.  v.  a.  To  adjust,  to 
arrange  according  to  size;  to  settle,  to 
fix;  to  cover  with  glutinous  matter,  to 
besmear  with  size. 

Sized,  siz'd.  a.  (359),  Having  a  par- 
ticular magnitude. 

Sizeable,  sl'zH-bU  a.  Reasonably, 
bulky. 

SizER,  si'zAr.  s.  (98).  A  certain  rank 
of  students  in  the  universities. 

SiziNEss,  si'z^-n^s«  s.  Glutinousness, 
viscosity. 

Sizy,  si'*^.  a.   Viscousf  glutinous. 

Skainsmate,  skdnz'raMc.  s.  A  mess- 
mate.   Obsolete.' 

Skate,  sk^te.  s.  A ^at  sea  fish;  a 
sort  of  shoe  arn\ed  with  iron,  for  sliding, 
on  the  ice. 

Skran,  sk^ne.  s.  A  short  sword)  a 
knife. 
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SXKG,  skig.  s«     A  wild  plum. 
8KECCER,  sk^g^gAr.  s.  (98).     Skeg- 

gers  are  bred  of  such  sick  salinoa  that 

might  not  go  to  the  sea. 
Skein,   skdne.  s.  (249)«     A  knot  of 

thread  or  silk  wound. 
Skeleton,  sk^l'lfi-tdn.  «•  (166);   The 

bones  of  the  body  preserved  together  as 

much  as  can  be  in  their  natural  situation ; 

the  compages  of  the  principal  parts. 

Skeptick,  skSp^fik.  s.  (350).  One 
who  doubts  or.pretends  to  doubt  of  every 
thing. — See  Scibrhus. 

(^  It  is  with  some  reluctance  I  have  given 
tliis  word,  as  Dr.  Johnson  has  written  it, 
a  place  in  this  Dictionary;  not  because  it 
is  not  generally  pronounced  in  this  man- 
-  fier,  but  that  I  think  conforming  our  spell- 
ing to  a  prevailing  pronuncia,tion,  when 
this  pronunciation  is  contrary  to  analogy, 
is  pregnant  with  the  greatest  evils  that 
can  happen  to  a  language.  While  the 
original  landmark  is  standing,  the  true 
proprietor  may  claim  his  riglits;  but  when 
once  that  is  effaced,  there  is  no  hope  of  a 
resumption.    How  Dr.  Johnson  could  re- 

'  move  this  landmark  is  astonishing.  It  is 
one  of  those  unaccountable  absurdities 
that  sometimes  enter  into  the  characters 
of  men,  whose  understandings  are  as 
much  above  the  rest  of  the  world  in  some 
&ings,  as  Uiey  are  below  them  in  others. 
The  truth  is,  this  great  man  troubled  him- 
self little  about  prontuiciation,  he  seems 
to  have  cared  as  little  for  etymologies; 
and  even  grammatical  disquisitions  seem 
not  to  have  been  bis  favourite  study ;  but 
'when  words  were  to  be  precisely  defined, 
when  the  boundaries  of  their  significa- 
tions were  to  be  fixed,  and  .their  most 
delicate  shades  of  meaning  to  be  distin- 
guished «and  exemplified,  this  task,  so 
difHcult  to  the  strongest  mind,  seemed  to 
present  him  with  an  operation  worthy  of 
his  powers;  in  this  labour  he  was,  indeed, 
a  literary  Hercules,  and  in  this  he  has 
toiled  with  honour  to  himself,  and  to  the 
essential  improvement  of  the  English  lan- 
guage. 

Skeptical,  sk^p'td-kil.  a.  Doubtful, 
pretending  to  universal  doubt. 

fKEPTicisM,  skdp't^-siznn.  s.  Univer- 
sal doubt,  pretence  or  profession  of  uni- 
versal doubt. 

Sketch^  skStsh*  s.  An  outline,  a  rough 
draught,  a  first  plan. 

To  Sketch,  skv^tsh.  v.  n.  To  draw, 
by  tracing  the  outline;  to  plan,  by  giving 
the  first  or  principal  motion. 


Knowing, 


Skewer,  ski&re*  &•  (265).  A  woodeu 
or  iron  pin,  used  to  keep  meat  in  form. 

To  Skewer,  sk6re«  v.  a*  (s^).  To 
fasten  with  skewers. 

Skiff,  skiff,  s.     A  small  light  boat. 

Skilful,  skll'f&l.  a*  Knowing,  quali- 
fied with  skill.  ' 

Skilfully,  skil'Kd-i.  ad*  With  skill, 
with  art,  with  uncommon  ability^  deste- 
rous\y. 

Skilfulness,  skll'fi!d-n^s«  s*  Art»  abi- 
lity, dexterousness. 

Skill,  skil.  s.  Knowledge  of  any 
practice  or  art,  readiness  in  any  praeticf. 

To  Skill,  skll.  v.  n.  To  be  knowug 
in,  to  be  dexterous  at 

Skilled,  skil'd.  a.  (359). 
dexterous,  acquainted  with. 

Skilless,  skil'l^s.  a.  Wantiog  art. 
Not  in  use. 

Skillet,  skiHIt.  s.  (99).  A  small 
kettle  or  boiler. 

To  Skim,  skim.  v.  du  To  clear  cE 
from  the  upper  part,  by  passing  a  ves^d 
a  little  below  the  surface;  to  take  l? 

/Skimming;  to  brush  the  sur&ce  lightly, 
to  pass  very  near  the  surface. 

To  Skim,  skim.  v.  n.  To  pass  UghtK, 
to  glide  along. 

SkimbleskaMble,  skim'bl-skim-bl.ap 
Wandering  wild.    A  cant  word. 

Skimmer,  skim'miii'.  s.  (98).  A  shal- 
low vessel  with  which  the  scum  is  taken  c& 

Skimmilk,  akWmllk.  a.     MUk  from 

which  the  cream  has  been  taken. 
Skin,  skin.  s.     The  natural  coTcnng 

of  the  flesh ;  hide,  pelt,  tliat  whTch  is  takc^ 

from  animals  to  make  parchment  or  lea- 

ther. 
To  Skin,  skin.  v.  a*    To  flay,  to  strip 

or  divest  of  the  skin;  to  cover  with  the 

skin ;  to  cover  superficially. 
Skink,  sklngk.  s.     .//  Scuvon  vord. — 

Drink,  any  thing  potable ;  pottage. 
To  Skink,  skingk.  v.  n.  (408).     To 

serve  drink. 
Skinker,    skingk'dr*   s»      One    that 

serves  drink. 
Skinned,   skin'd.  a.  (359).     Havirg 

tlie  nature  of  skin  or  leather. 
Skinner,  skiix'uilir.  s.  (98).    A  dealer 

in  skins. 
Skinniness,  skin'^-n^s.  s.    The  qua- 

lity  of  being  skinny. 
Skinny,  skln'u^.  a.     Cpnaisling  oolj 

of  skioy  wantiog  flesh* 


§I^R  Wl  SUA        - 
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Skue,  skju  a.  (335).     ObUque«  tide* 

long. 
To  Skvl^,  sk&lk.  y*  n«     To  hide,  to 


To  Skip,  skip.  v.  n.  To  fetch  quick 
bounds,  to  pass  by  quick  leaps*  to  bound 
lightly  an$l  joyfully;  to  pass  without  no- 
tice. 

To  Skip,  skip.  v.  a.  To  miss,  to  pass. 

Skip,  skip.  s.    A  light  leap  or  bound. 

Skipjack,  sklp^j&k.  s.     An  upstalrt. 

Skipkennel,  sklp^kdn-nil.  s.  A  lackey, 
a  footboy. 

Skipper,  sklp'p&r.  s.  (98).  A  ship- 
master,  or  shipboy. 

Skirmish,  sk^r'mish.  s.  (108).  A 
slight  fight>  less  than  a  set  battle ;  a  con- 
test»  a  contention. 

To  Skirmish,  skSr'mish.  y.  n.  To 
fight  loosely,  to  fight  in  parties  before  or 
after  the  shock  of  the  main  battle. 

Skirmisher,  skSj/mish-{ir.  s.  He  who 
skirmishes. 

To  Skirre,  skSr.  y.  a.  To  scour,  to 
ramble  over  in  order  to  clear. 

To  Skikre,  skfir.  v.  n.  To  scour,  to 
scud,  to  run  in  haste. 

Skirret,'  sk&r'rit.  s.  (99).     A  plant. 

Skirt,  sk^rt.  s.  (108).  The  loose 
edge  of  a  garment,  a  part  which  hangs 
loose  below  the  waist ;  the  edge  of  any 
part  of  th^  dress ;  edge,  margin,  border, 
extreme  part. 

To  Skirt,  sfc^rt.  y.  a.  To  border^  to 
run' along  the  ed^. 

Skittish,  sklt'tlsh.  a.  Shy,  easily 
frighted;  wanton,  volatile;  changeable, 
fickle. 

Skittishly,  sklt'tish-1^.  ad.  Wan- 
tonly, uncertainly,  ficUy. 

Skittishkess,  skil'tish-nds.  s.  Wan- 
tonness, fickleness,  shyness. 

Skittle,  skit'tl.  s.  (4a5)-  A  piece  of 
wood  like  a  sugar-loaf  used  in  the  play  of 
skittles. 

Skittles,  skU^tlz.  s.  plur. 

(^  This  word  is  in  no  Dictionary  that  I  have 
seen ;  nor  do  I  know  its  derivation.  It  is 
described  by  Johnson,  under  the  word 
Loggats,  to  be  kittlc-piru  set  up  and  thrown 
down  by  a  bowl:  but  what  kittle-pint  are, 
neither  he  nor  any  other  of  our  lexicogra- 
phers inform  us. 

SkoWce,  skonse.-s.— See  Sconce. 

bKREEN,  skr^^n.  8.  (346).  Riddle  or 
coarse  sieve ;  any  thing  by  which  Ihe  sun 
or  weather  is  kept  off;  shelter,  conceal- 
ment.   Better  written  Screen. 

To  Skreen,  skr^^n.  v.  a.  To  riddle, 
to  sift;  to  shade  from  sun  or  light,  or 
weather;  to  shelter  or  protect.  - 


y.  n« 

lurk  in  fear  or  malice. 

Skull,  sk^U.  s.  The  bone  that  incbses 
the  head;  a  shoal. 

Skullcap,  sktU'kip*  s.    A  headpiece* 

Sky,  skd.  s.  (166 J.  The  region  which 
surrounds  this  euth  beyond  the  atmos* 
phere ;  it  is  taken  for  the  whole  region 
without  the  earth ;  the  heavens ;  the  wea- 
ther. 

Skyey,  Sk^i'^.  a.     Ethereal. 

Skycolour,  9k£i'kiiil-{^r.  s.  An  azure 
colour,  the  cqlour  of  the  sky. 

Skycoloureo,  sk^ilniU-l&r'd.  a.  Blue, 
azure,  like  the  sky. 

Skydyeo,  sk^l'dide.  a.  Coloured  like 
the  sky. 

Skyed,  sk^lde.  a.  (359).  £nyek>ped  by 
the  skies. 

Skyish,  sk^ilsh.  a.  Coloured  by  the 
ether. 

Skylark,  skd^^rk.  s.  A  bird  that 
mounts  and  sings. 

Skylight,  sk^illte.  s.  A  window 
placed  in  a  room,  not  laterally,  but  in  the 
ceiling. 

Skyrocket,  sk£i'r6k-it«  s.  A  kind  of 
firework,  which  fiies  high,  and  bums  as 
it  files. 

Slab,  sUb.  A  A  puddle;  a  plane  of 
stone,  as  a  marble  slab. 

Slab,  slUb.  a.  Thick,  yiscous,  gluti- 
nous. 

To  Slabber,  sl^bljAr,  or  sl6b'bftr.  v.n. 
To  let  the  spittle  fall  from  tlie  mouth,  to 
drivel ;  to  shed  or  pour  any  thing. 

0;j*  The  second  sound  of  this  word  is  by 
much  the  more  usual  one ;  but  as  it  is  in 
direct  opposition  to  the  orthography,  it 
ought  to  be  discountenanced,  and  the  a 
restored  to  its  true  sound.  Correct  usage 
seems  somewhat  inclined  to  this  reforma- 
tion, and  cv^ry  lover  of  correctness  ought 
to  favour  it. 

Slabbkrer,  sldb'bAr-Ar.  s.  (98).  He 
who  slabbers. 

Slabby,  hlAbTid.  a.  Thick,  viscous; 
wet,  floody. 

Slack,  sluk.  a.  Loose;  remiss;  re- 
laxed. 

To  Slack,  sldk.  > 

To  Slacken,  »l4kVn.  (103).  \ 
To  be  remiss,  to  neglect;  to  lose  the 
power  of  cohesion;  to  abate;  to  languish/ 
to  flag. 
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V.  a.    To 


To  Slack,  sl4k*  > 

To  Slacken,  slik^k'n.  ) 
loosen,  to  make  less  tight ;  to  relax,  to  re- 
mit; to  ease,  to  mitigfate ;  to  cause  to  be 
remitted s  to  crumble;  to  neglect;  to  re- 
press ;  to  make  less  quick  and  forcible. 

"Slack*  sl4k.  s.  Small  coal,  coal  bro- 
ken in  small  parts. 

Slackly,  hldk'16.  ad.  Loosely,  negli- 
gently, remissly. . 

Slackness,  slik'nSs.  s.  Looseness, 
not  tightness;  negligence,  remissness; 
want  of  tendency ;  weakness. 

Slag,  bldg.  s.  The  dross  or  recre- 
ment of  metal. 

Slaie,  sli.  s.    A  weaver's  reed. 

Slain,  sl4ne.  The  part.  pass,  of  Slay. 

To  Slake,  sl&ke.  v.  a.  To  quench, 
to  extinguish. 

03*  There  is  a  corrupt  pronunciation  of  this 
word  like  the  word  tiack.  This  is  the 
word,  as  Dr.  Johnson  observes,  from 
which  it  is  evidently  derived ;  but  as  it 
has  acquired  a  distinct  and  appropriated 
meaning,  it  is  with  great  propriety  that  it 
differs  a  little  from  its  original,  both  in 
orthography  and  pronunciation. 

All  our  orthocpists  unite  in  pronouncing  tliis 
word  regiUarly ;  but  as  Mr.  Smith  ob- 
serves, bricklayers  and  their  labourers 
universally  pronounce  it  with  the  short  a, 
as  if  written  tiacif  and  it  may  be  added, 
that  the  correctest  speakers,  when  using 
the  participal  adjective  in  the  words  un- 
fiacied  lime,  pronounce  the  a  in  the  same 
manner ;  but  this  ought  to  be  avoided. 

To  Slam,  sl£m.  v.  a.  To  slaughter, 
crush :  to  win  all  the  tricks  in  a  hand  at 
Whist. 

Slam,  slino.  s.     A  term  at  Whist, 

when  all  the  tricks  in  a  hand  are  won. 
'  To  Slander,  slin'diir.  v.  a.  (78).  To 
censure  falsely,  to  belie. 

Slander,  slii/ddr.  s«  False  invec- 
tive; disgrace,  reproach;  disreputation, 
ill  name. 

Slanderer^  slan'dfir-Ar.  s.  One  who 
belies  another,  one  who  lays  false  imputa- 
tions on  another. 

Slanderous,  sl4n'dftr-(is.  a.  (314). 
Uttering  reproachful  falsehoods ;  contain^ 
ing  reproaehixil  falsehoods,  calumnious 

Slanderously,  sl&n'ddr-As-l^.  ad. 
CalUmniously,  with  false  reproach. 

Slang,  sling.  The  pret.  of  Sling, 

Slank,  slangk.  s«    An  herb. 


..  I ' 


su     Oblique, 


ad.     Ob- 


and 


Slant,  slant.  (78). 
Slanting,  slint^ng. 

not  direct,  not  perpendicular. 
Slantly,  sl&otl^.  (78). 
Slantwise,  sldnt'wiie. 

liquely,  not  perpendicularly,  slope. 
Slap,  slUp.  s.     A  smart  blow. 
Slap,  slip.  ad.     With  a  sudden 

violent  blow. 
To  Slap,  slip.  v.  a.   To  stiike  with  a 

slap. 
Slapdash,  sUp-dsLsh'.  interject.     All 

at  once.     A  low  word. 
To  Slash,  slash,  v.  a.    To  cm  to  cut 

with  long  cuts ;  to  lash.    Slash  is  impro- 
per. 
To  Slash*  sl&sh.  v.  o.     To  strike  at 

random  with  a  sword. 
Slash,  sl4sh.  s.     Cut,  wound;  a  cut 

in  cloth. 
Slatch,  sldtsh.  9*     The  middle  part 

of  a  rope  or  cable  that  hangs  dwro  loose. 

Slate,  sldtc.  s.  A  ^ray  fossil  stone, 
easily  broke  into  thin  plates,  which  are 
used  to  cover  houses,  or  to  urite  upon. 

To  ->latk.  sUte.  V.  a.  To  cover  the 
roof,  to  tile. 

Slater,  sU't{!ir.  s.  (98).  One  who 
covers  with  slates  or  tiles. 

Slattebn,  sl^t'tdin.  8.  (98).  A  wo- 
man negligent,  not  elegant  or  nice. 

Slatternly,  slk^{^m-U.  Negligent 
in  dress,  inelegant  in  dress. — Ash. 

To  Slattern  awatf^  sUli'i(ii-n4L-w4^ 
V.  a.    To  lose  by  ncglig;ence.— JICmob. 

Slaty,  sU't^.  a.    Having  the  nature 

of  slate. 
Slave,  sUve.  s.    One  inancipated  to 

a  master,  not  a  freeman,  a  dependent. 

To  Slave,  sldve.  v.  n.   To  drudge,  to 

moil,  to  toil. 
Slaver,  sldv'dr.  8.  (98).    Spittle  rati- 

ning  irom  the  mouth,  drivel. 
To  Slaver,   sld.v't!kr.   v.  n.      To  be 

smeared  with  spittle ;  to  emit  spittle. 
To  Slaver,  sldv'dr.  v.  a.    To  smear 

with  drivel. 
Slaverer,  sliv'Ar-Ar.  s.  (98).     One 

who  cannot  hold  his  spittle,  a  driveBcr, 

an  idiot. 
Slavery,  sli'v^-^.  s.  (557).     Scr%i- 

tude,  the  condition  of  a  slave,  the  €»ffices 

of  a  slave. 
Slaughter^  sliw^Ar.  s.  (213)  (390). 

Massacre^  destruction  by  the  sword. 
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To  Slaughter,  slILw't^r.  v.  a.  To 
massacre,  to  slay,  to  kilt  with  the  sword. 

Slaughterhouse,  sIlLw'tAr-h6&se*  s. 
House  in  which  beasts  are  killed  for  the 
butcher. 

Slaughterman*  sl&w'ti&r-indn.  s. 
One  employed  in  killing. 

Slaughterous,  sl^w'tdr-iHis*  a.  De- 
structive, murderous. 

Slavish,  siAVhh.  a.  Servile,  mean, 
base,  dependent. 

Slavishly,  sU'vish-lc.  a  J-  Servilelyi 
meanly. 

Slavishness,  sU'vlsh-nds*  s*  Ser- 
vility, meanness. 

To  Slav,  M.  v.  a.  Pret.  Sloi^;  Part 
pass.  Slain.  (220).  To  kill,  to  butcher,  to 
put  to  death. 

Slayer,  sld'Ar.  s.  (98).  Killer,  mur 
derer,  destroyer. 

Sleazy,  sI^'z^.  ab  (227),  Weak, 
wanting  substance. 

Sled,  sldd.  s.  \  carriage  drawn 
without  wheels. 

Sledded,  sl^d'dld.  a.  (99).  Mounted 
on  a  sled. 

Sledge,  sHdje.  s.  A  large  heavy 
hammer;  a  carriage  without  wheels,  or 
with  very  low  wheels. 

Sleek,  sl^^k.  a.  (246).  Snvx>tb9 
glossy. 

To  Slerk,  sl^ek.  v.  a*  To  comb 
smooth,  and  even ;  to  render  soft,  smooth, 
or  glossy. 

Sleekly,  sld^k'l^.  ad.  Smoothly, 
glossily. 

To  Sleep,  sl^^.  v.  n.X246).  To  take 
rest,  by  suspension  of  the  mental  powers; 
to  rest,  to  be  molionless  5  to  live  thought- 
lessly; to  be  dead,  death  ^eing  a  state 
from  which  man  will  sometime.**  awake ; 
to  be  inattentive,  not  vigilant;  to  be  un- 
noticed, or  unattended. 

Sleep,  sl^ip.  s.  Repose,  rest,  sus- 
pension of  the  mental  powers,  slumber. 

Sleeper,  sl^^p'dr.  s.  (98).  One  who 
sleeps;  a  lazy  inactive  drone;  that  which 
lies  dormant,  or  without  effect  $  a  fish. 

Sleepily,  sl66p'^.W.  ad.  Drowsily, 
with  desire  to  sleep;  dully,  lazily;  stu- 
pidly. 

StEEPiHEss,  sU^p'd-n^s.  s.  Drowsi- 
ness, disposition  to  sleep,  inability  to  keep 
awake. 

SleeplJEss,  sl66p'l43.  a.  Wanting 
slcepi 


Sleepy,  sl^^p'^.  a.  Drowsy,  disposed 
to  sleep;  soporiferous,  causmg  sleep. 

Sleet,  slWt.  s.  (246).  A  kind  of 
smooth  or  small  hail  or  snow,  not  falling 
in  flakes,  but  single  particles. 

To  Sleet,  sW^t.  v.  11.  1  o  snow  in 
small  particles  intermixed  with  rain. 

Sleety,  sW^i'^.  a.    Bringing  sleet. 

Sleeve,  sl^^v.  s.  (246).  The  part  of 
a  garment  that  covers  the  arms;  a  6sh. 

Sleeved,  sl^iv'd.  a.  (359).  Having 
sleeves. 

Sleeveless,  sl^ivlds.  a.  Wanting 
sleeves;  wanting  reasonableness,  wanting 
propriety. 

Sleight,  slite.  s.  (253).  Artful  tricky 
cunning  artifice,  dexterous  practice. 

Slender,  sidn'diir.  a.  (98).  Thin, 
small  in  circumference  compared  with  the 
length ;  small  in  the  waist,  having  a  fine 
shape;  slight;  small,  weak;  sparing;  not 
amply  supplied. 

Slenderly,  si^n'ddr-l^.  ad.  Without 
Inilk;  slightly,  meanly. 

Slenderness,  sldn'dflr-n^s.  s.  Thin- 
ness, smallness  of  circumference ;  want 
of  bulk  or  strength ;  slightness }  want  of 
plenty^ 

Slept,  sUpt.  The  pret.  of  Sleep. 

Slew,  sWi.  (265).    The  pret.  of  Slay. 

To  Sley,  sU.  v.  n.  (269).  To  part  or 
twist  into  threilds. 

To  Slice,  slise.  v.  n.  To  cut  into  flat  ' 
pieces;  to  cut  into  parts;  to  cut  off;  to 
cut,  to  divide. 

Slice,  sUse.  s.  A  broad  piece  cut  off; 
a  broad  piece;  a  broad  head  fixed  in  a 
handle,  a  peel,  a  spatula. 

Slid,  slid.   The  pret.  of  Slide. 

Sudden,  sUd'd'n.  (103).  The  part, 
pass,  of  Slide. 

To  Slidder,  slid'dAr.  v.  n.  (98),  To 
slide  with  interruption. 

To  Slide,  slide,  v.  n.  Slid,  pret.;  Slid- 
den,  part.  pass.  To  pass  along  smoothly, 
to  glide;  to  move  without  change  of  the 
foot;  to  pass  .along  by  silent  and  unob- 
served  progression ;  to  pass  silently  and 
gradually  from  good  to  bad ;  to  pass  with- 
out difficulty  or  obstruction ;  to  move  up- 
on the  ice  by  a  single  impulse,  without 
change  of  feet;  to  fall  by  errour;  to  be 
not  firm ;  to  pass  with  a  free  and  gentle 
course  or  flow. 

To  Slide,  slide,  v.  a.  Te  pass  imper- 
ceptibly. 
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Slide,  stide.  s«  Smooth  and  easy 
passage;  slow,  eren  coarse. 

Slide K,  sli'ddr.  s*    One  who  slides* 

Slight,  slite.  a.  (393).     Small,  in- 

.  considerable;  weak;  negligent;  foollsb, 
weak  of  mind,  not  strong,  tliin,  as  a 
alight  silk. 

Slight,  sllte.  s.  Neg^lect,  contempt; 
artifice,  canning  practice. 

To  Slight,  slite.  v.  a.  To  neglect, 
to  disregard;  to  throw  carelessly;  To 
slight  over,  to  treat  or  perform  carelessly. 

Slighter,  sli'tAr.  s.  (98).  One  who 
disregards. 

Slightingly,  sU'tlng-ld.  ad.  (410). 
Without  reverence,  with  contempt- 

Slightly,  sUte'l^.  ad.  Negligently, 
contemptuoasly;  weakly,  without  force ; 

^   without  worth. 

Slightmess,  slite'n^s.  s.  Weakness, 
want  of  strength ;  negligence,  want  of  at- 
tention. 

Slim,  slim,  ad*  Slender,  thin  of  shape. 

Slime,  slime,  s.  Viscous  mire,  any 
glutinous  substance. 

Sliminess,  sli'mi-n^s.  s.  Viscosity, 
glutinous  matter. 

Slimy,  sli'm^.  a.  Overspread  with 
slime;  viscous,  glutinous. 

Sliness,  sli'ii^s*  s*  Designing  arti- 
fice. 

Sling,  sling,  s.  (410).  A  missile  wea- 
pon  made  by  a  strap ;  a  throw,  a  stroke ; 
a  kind  of  hanging  bandage. 

To  Sling,  sling,  v.  a.  To  throw  by  a 
filing;  to  throw,  to  cast;  to  hang  loosely 
by  a  string;  to  move  by  means  of  a  rope. 

SLiNGER,sllng'Ar.s.  (409)  (410).  One 
who  slings,  or  uses  the  sling. 

To  Slink,  sllngk.  v.  n.  Pret.  Slunk. 
To  sneak,  to  steal  out  of  the  way. 

To  Slink,  slingk.  v.  a.  (408)  (410). 
To  cast,  to  miscarry  off'. 

To  Slip,  slip.  v.  n.  To  slide,  not  to 
tread  firm ;  to  move  or  fly  out  of  place ; 
to  sneak,  to  slink ;  to  glide,  to  pass  un- 
expectedly or  imperceptibly;  to  fall  into 
fault  or  errourj  to  escape,  to  fall  out  of 
the  memory. 

To  Slip,  slip.  v.  a.  To  convey  secret- 
ly ;  to  lose  by  negligence ;  to  part  twigs 
ftom  the  main  b<Kly  by  laceration ;  to  es- 
cape from,  to  leave  slily ;  to  let  loose ;  to 
throw  off  any  thing  that  holds  one;  to 
pass  over  negligently. 

Slip,  slip.  s.  The  act  of  slipping,  a 
false  step;  errour,  mistake,  fault;  a  twig 


torn  from  the  main  stock;  a  leash  or 
string  in  which  a  dog  is  held;  an  escape, 
a  desertion;  a  long  narrow  piece. 

Slipboard,  8lip1}6rd.  s.  A  board 
sliding  in  grooves. 

Slipknot,  sllp'ii6t*  8«  A  t>ow  knot,  a 
knot  easily  untied. 

Slipper,  slip'p^.  s.  (98).  A  shoe 
without  leather  behind,  into  which  the 
foot  slips  easily. 

Slipperiness,  sHp'p&r-^-n^s.  s.  State 
or  quality  6f  beinj^  slippery,  smoothness^ 
^ibness;  uncertamty,  want  of  firm  foot- 
ing. 

Slippery,  sllp'p^r-^.  a.  Smooth, 
glib ;  not  affording  firm  footing;  hard  to 
hold;  bard  to  keep;  not  stanmng  firm; 
uncertain,  changeable;  not  chaste. 

Slippy,  sllp'pd.  a.   Slippery* 

Slipshod,  sUp'shftd.  a.  Having-  the 
shoes  not  puUed  up  at  the  heels,  but  bare- 
ly slipped  on. 

Slipslop,  sHp'sl6p.  s*  Weak  Viquor. 
Affectation  of  using  elegant  vovds,  and 
mistaking  them. 

To  Slit,  slk.  v.  a»  Pret.  and  Part. 
Slit  and  Slitted.    To  cut  longwise. 

Slit,  slit.  s«  A  long  cut  and  narrow 
opening. 

To  Slive,  slive.  7 

To  Slivbr,  slI'vAr.  3 

split,  to  divide  longwise,  to  tear  off  long- 
wise. 

Sliver,  sli'v^r.  s.  (98).  A  braoch 
torn  off. 

Sloats,  sl6ts.  s.  (295).  Sk>ats  of  a 
cart,  are  those  underpieces  which  kee^i 
the  bottom  together. 

Slobber,  slob'b&r.  s.  Slaver*— Sec 
Slabber. 

Sloe,  bleu  s.  (296).  The  fruit  of  the 
blackthorn. 

SlooP)  slddp.  8.  (306).   A  small  ship. 

Slop,  &16p.  s.  Mean  and  vile  liquor 
of  any  kind 

SLOp«.sl6p.  s.  Generally  used  in  the 
plural.    Trowsers,  loose  bree^ies. 

SLopfc,  sl6pe.  a.  Oblique, not  perpen- 
dicular. 

Slope,  fil6pe.  s.  An  oblique  direction, 
any  thing  obliquely  directed;  declivity, 
groimd  cut  or  formed  with  declXvitT, 

Slope,  sl6p«.  ad.  Obliquely,  not  per- 
pendicularly. 

To  Slope,  sl6pe.  v.  a.  To  form  to  ol> 
liquity  or  declivity,  to  direct  obUqueiy 
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To  Slope,  sl&pe*  v.  n.  To  take  an 
obU(iue  or  declivous  direction. 

Slopenkss,  sl6pe'n^s.  8.     Obliquity t 

declivity. 
Slopewise,  slApe'wize.  a*  Obliquely, 
Slopingly,    sl^'ping-i^.     ad.    (410). 

Obliquely. 
Sloppy,  el6p'p^.  a.     Miry  and  wet. 

Slot,  8l6t.  s.     The  .track  of  a  deer. 

Sloth,  s16/^.  s.  (467).  Laziness,  sIujj:- 
gishness,  idleness ;  an  animal  of  very  slow 
motion. 

Slothful,  sl6/A'f^U.  a.  Lazy,  slug- 
gish, dull  of  motion. 

Slothpully,  slAM'ful-A,  ad.  With 
sloth. 

Sloth  FULNESS,  slA/^f&I-n^s.  s.  La- 
ziness^ sluggishness,  inactivity. 

Slouch,  sl6ittsh.  s.  (3 1 3).  A  down- 
cast look,  a  depression  of  the  head ;  a  man 
who  looks  heavy  and  clownish. 

To  Slouch,  sldiiitsh.  v.  n.  To  have 
a  downcast  clownish  look. 

Sloven,  slAvVSn.  s.  (103).  A  man 
indecently  ne}2^1igcnt  of  cleanliness,  a  man 
dirtily  dressed. 

Slovenliness,  sliWvfin-lfe-nds.  s.  In- 
decent negligence  of  dress,  neglect  of 
cleanliness. 

Slovenly,  slAv'v^n-l^.  a.  Negligent 
of  dress,  negligent  of  neatness,  not  cleanly. 

Sloven Lvi  sl'iv'v^n-l^.  ad.  In  a 
coarse,  inelegant  manner. 

Sloven ry,  slAv'ven-r6.  s.  Dirtiness, 
want  of  neatness. 

Slough,  sl6{i.  s.  (313)(309).  A  deep 
miry  place. 

Slough,  sliiff.  s.  (391).  The  skin 
which  a.  serpent  casts  off  at  his  periodical 
renovation ;  the  part  that  separates  from 
a  foul  sore. 

Sloughy,  sl6&'^.  a.  Miry,  boggy, 
muddy. 

Slow,  slo.  a.  (324).  Not  swift,  not 
quick  of  motion ;  late,  not  happening  in 
a  short  time;  not]:eady,  not  quick;  acting 
vrith  deliberation;  dull,  inactive;  dull, 
heavy  in  wit. 

Slow,  s16.  In  Con%position,  is  an  ad- 
verb.   Slowly^ 

To  Slow,  slo*  v.  a.  To  delay,  to  pro- 
crastinate.   Not  in  use. 

Slowly,  slfV'i^  a..l.  Not  speedily j 
not  soon ;  "not  hastily ;  not  promptly ;  tar- 
<rilv,  shig-gislily. 
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Slowness,  sl^'n^s.  s.  Smalliiess  of 
motion ;  want  of  velocity ;  length  of  time 
in  which  any  thing  acts  or  is  Drought  to 
pass ;  dulncss  to  admit  conviction  or  af- 
fection; want  of  promptness ;  dehbera* 
tion,  cool  delay;  dil&toriness,  pi'ocrmsti- 
nation. 

Slowokm,  sl&'w^nn.  s*  The  blind 
worm,  a  small  vipet. 

To  Slubber,  sliWbAr.  v.  a.  (98).  To 
do  any  thing  lazily,  imperfectly,  or  with 
idle  hurry;  to  stain,  to  daub;  to  cover 
coarsely  or  carelessly. 

SLUBBEaoEGULLioN,  sliib-b^ljr-d^-g^il' 
yAn.  s«  A  sorry  wretch.  A  low 
word. 

Sludge,  sli^dje«  s.  Mire,  dirt  mixed- 
with  water. 

Slug,  sldg.  8»  An  idler,  a  drone; 
a  kind  of  slow  creeping  snail ;  a  cylindri- 
cal or  oval  piece  of  metal  shot  fVom  a  gun. 

Sluggard,  slfig'gdrd.  »•  (38).  An 
inactive  lazy  fellow. 

To  Sluggardise,  slAg^g^r-dlze.  v. a. 
To  make  idle,  to  make  dronish. 

Sluggish,.  slAg^glsh.  a.  Lazy,  sloth- 
ful. 

Sluggishly,  sl6g^glsh-li.  ad.  Lazi- 
ly* i4Jy»  slowly. 

Sluggishness,  slflg'glsh-nds.  s. 
Sloth,  laziness,  idleness. 

Sluice,  slAse.  s.  (342).  A  water- 
gate,  a  floodgate,  a  vent  for  water. 

To  Sluice,  sluse.  v.  a.  To  emit  by 
floodgates. 

Sluicy,  s]u's6.  a.  Falling  in  streama 
as  from  a  sluice  or  floodgate. 

To  Slumber,  slAml)&r.  v.  n.  To 
sleep  lightly,  to  be  not  awake  nor  in  pro- 
found sleep ;  to  sleep,  to  repose  r ,  Sleep 
and  Slumber  are  often  confounded ;  to  b« 
in  a  state  of  negfigeiKe  and  aupineness. 

Slumber,  sliim'bdr.  8.  (93).     Light 

sleep;  sleep,  repose. 
bLUMBEROUs,  slilim'bAr-As.  > 
Slumbery,  iftAm1>(ir-£.         J  * 

poriferous,  causing  sleep;  sleepy. 
Slung,*  slfing.     The  pret*  and  part. 

pass,  of  Sling. 
Slunk,  sji&ngk.    The  pret.  and  part. 

pass,  of  Slink. 
To  Slur,  v.  a.     To  sully,  to  soU^  to 

pass  lightly^  to  cheat,  to  triofe 
Slur,  slAr.  s.     Slight  disgrace. 
Slut,  slflt.   s.     A  ditty-  woman;   a 

word  of  slight  contemptto  a  woman. 
C 
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Sluttery,  sldt'i4r-*.  s.  (557).    The 

qualities  or  practice  of  a  slut. 
Sluttish,  sl^t'tlsh.  a.     Nasty,  dirtyi 

indeceDtly  negligent  of.  cleanliness. 

Sluttishly,  sIAl'tiah-1^  ad.  In  a 
sluttish  manner*  nastily,  dirtily. 

Slui'tisbnkss,  sl&t'thh-nds.  s*  The 
Qualities  or  practice  of  a  slut,  nastmess, 
oirtiness. 

Sly,  sll.  a*  Meanly  artful^  secretly 
insidious. 

Slyly,  sll  IL  ad.  With  secret  arti- 
fice, insidiously. 

To  Smacki  smik.  v.  n.  To  be  tinc- 
tured with  any  particular  taste ;  to  have  a 
tincture  or  quality  infused;  to  make  a 
noise  by  separation  of  the  lips  strongly 
pressed  together,  as  after  a  taste ;  to  kiss 
with  a  close  compression  of  the  lips. 

To  Smack,  sm&k.  Y.a.  To  kiss;  to 
make  any  quick  smart  noise. 

Smack,  smlk.  s.  Taste,  flavour;  tinc- 
ture, quality  from  something  mixed;  a 
smaU  quantity,  a  taste  s  the  act  of  parting 
the  1ms  audib^,  as  after  a  pleasing  taste; 
a  loud  ki^  i  a  small  ship. 

Small,  sm&ll.  a^^  (84).  Little  in  quan- 
tity ;  slender,  minute ;  little  in  degree ;  lit- 
tle in  importance,  petty ;  little  in  the  prin- 
cipal quality,  as  Small  beer;  not  strong, 
weak. 

SteALL,  smMU  8.  The  small  or  nar- 
row part  of  any  thin^,  piuticularly  applied 
to  the  leg. 

Smallcoal,  sm&ll'k&le*  a.  Little 
wood  coals  used  to  light  fires. 

Smallcraft^  smliirkrllft.  s.  A  little 
vessel  below  the  denomination  of  ship. 

Smallpox,  sm&ll-p&ks'.  s.  (406).  An 
eruptive  diatemper  of  great  malignity. 

SmallK£^s,  sm^ll'n^s.  s.  Littleness, 
not  greatAess ;  want  of  bulk|  minuteness; 
weakness. 

Smally,  sm&nd.  ad.  In  a  little  quan- 
tity, with  minuteness,  in  a  little  or  low 
degree. 

Smaraoiine,  sm&-i*^din.  a.  (140). 
Made  of  emerald,  resembling  emerald. 

Smart,  sm^rt.  b*  (78).  Quick,  pun- 
gent, lively  pain ;  pain,  corporeal  or  intel- 
lectual. 

To  Smart,  smirt.  v.n.  To  feci  quick 
lively  pain;  to  feel  pai^  of  body  or  mind. 

Smart,  sm^rt.  a.  Punjjent,  sharp; 
quicks  vigorous  t  acute,  witty;  brisk,  lively. 


Smart,  sm&rt«  s.     A  fellow  aficctiog 

briakness  and  vivacity. 

Smartly,  smlLrt^^.  ad.  After  a  smart 
manner,  sharply,  briskly. 

Smartness,  sm^rt'n^s*  s.  The  qua- 
lity of  bein^  smart,  quickness^  vigour, 
liveliness,  briskness,  wittiness. 

Smatch,  smitsh.  a.  Tastci  tincture, 
twang;  a  bird. 

To  SMATTfeR,  sm&t'lAr.  y.  n.  To  ha\Te 
a  slight,  superficial  knowledge;  to  talk 
supeAcially  or  ignorantly. 

Smattek,  amat'ttlr.  s.  (98),  Super- 
ficial or  slight  knowledge. 

Sm  at  TEREK,  smit't&r*6r.  a*  One  who 
has  a  slight  or  superficial  knowledge. 

To  ijMEAR,  sm^^r.  v.  a.  (ilST),  To 
overspread  with  something  viscous  and  ad- 
hesive, to  besmear;  to  soil,  to  conUuninait. 

Smeary,  smi^i'^.  a.  Dauby? adhesive. 
To  Smell,  sm^l.  v.  a.    To  perceive 

by  the  nose;  to  find  out  by  mental  saga- 

cityi 
To  Smell,  sm^U.  v.  n.  To  strike  the 

nostrils;  to  have  any  particular  scent;  te 

have  a  particular  tincture  or  smack  fsf  an} 

quality ;  to  practise  the  act  of  smelling 
Smell,  sm^U  s«    Power  of  smelting, 

the  sense  of  which  the  nose  is  the  organ; 

scent,  power  of  affecting  the  nose. 
Smeller,  smdlliir.  s.  (98).   He  who 

smells. 
Smellfkast,  smMl'fi&ste.  a*    Apara- 

siteg  one  who  haunts  good  tables. 
Smelt,  sm^lt.     The  pret.  and  pan. 

pass,  of  smell. 
Smelt,  sm^lt.  s.    A  small  sea-fish. 
To  Smelt,  smdlt.  v.  a.    To  melt  ore. 

so  as  to  extract  the  metal. 
Smflter,  sm£lt'{ir*  s.  (98).  One  who 

melts  ore. 
To  Smerk,  sm^rk*   v.  a.     To  smile 

wantonly. 
Smerry,  or  Smirky,  sm^rk'i*  (108\ 

a.    Nice,  smart,  jaunty. 
Smeklin,  sm^r'lin.  s.    A  fisn. 
Smicket,  smlk'kli.  s.  (99).  Jhc  under 

garment  of  a  woman. 
To  Smilk,  smile,  v.  n.     To  exprt^s 

pleasure  by  the  countenance;  to  expre:&« 

slight  contempt ;  to  look  gay  or  joyofis . 

to  be  favourable,  tube  propitious. 
Smili,  smile,  s.    A  look  of  pleasuR. 

or  kindness. 
Sn  I L I NGL Y,    smi'llng-l^.    ad*    (4 1  o  . 

With  a  look  ^f  pleasure. 
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To  Smiscb,  sm^tsh^  ▼.  a.  (108>  To 
cloudy  to  doflk,  to  soil. 

To  Smib*,  sm^rk.  v.  n- 

(jj*  Tohnaon  defines  this  word,  •'To  look 
attectedly  soft  oi'  kind  ;»•  Ash,  "  To  smile 
wantonly;"  and  Mason  defines  the  sub- 
stalttivfe  wuri  to  be  "a  settled  smile." 
Ash  appears  ta  me  to  have  come  tlie  near- 
est to  the  true  sigmfication ;  but  the  qua- 
lity of  wantonness  does  hot  seem  to  enter 
into  the  idea  of  this  word:  the  genuine 
meaning  seems  to  be  that  which  he  has 
given  us  from  Spenser  under  the  adjective 
*fneri,  which  signifies  nice^  tmartt  there- 
fore the  verb  may  perhaps  not  be  impro- 
perly defined  to  be,  To  assume  a  pleasant 
vivacity  of  countenance. 

Smit,  smlu  The  part.  pass,  of  Smite. 

To  Smite,  smite,  v.  a.   Prct.  Smote; 

Part.  pass.  Smit,  Smitten.   To  strike ;  to 

kill,  to  destroy;  to  afflict,  to  chasten;  to 

aflTect  with  any  passion. 
To  Smite^  smite,  v.  n.    To  strike,  to 

collide. 
Smiter,  smMr.  s.  (98).     He  ^ho 

smites. 
Smith,  sxtAth*  s.   (467).     One  who 

forges  with  his  hammer,  pne  who  woiiu 

in  metals. 
Smithcraft,  s'ml/A^rftft.  s.  Thetirt 

of  a  smith. 
Smithery,  smWAr-^.  b»    The  shop 

of  a  smith. 
SMiTHY,sit)lrA'^.  8.  The  wofk-shop  of 

a  smith. 
Smitten,  smltVn.  (103),    The  part. 

pass,  of  Smite. 
Smock,  8m6k.  s.  Tffe  under  garment 

of  a  woman«  a  shift. 
Smockfaced,   sra6k'fdste.   a.   (359). 

Palefaced,  maidenly. 

Smoke,  sm6ke.  s.  The  visible  efflu- 
vium or  sooty  exbahtlon  from  any  thing 
biu*ning. 

To  Smoke,  smftke.  v.  n.  To  emit  a 
dark  exhalation  by  beat;  to  move  with 
such  swiftness  as  to  kindle ;  to  smell,  or 
hunt  but ;  to  use  tobacco  in  a  pipe. 

To  Smoke,  sni6ke.  v.  a.  To  scent 
b^  smoke,  or  dry  in  smoke ;  to  smoke  a 
pipe;  to  smell  out,  to  find  out. 

Smoker,  sm^^k(ir.  s.  (98).  One  that 
dries  or  perfumes  by  smoke;  one  that 
uses  tobacco  in  a  pipe. 

Smokeless,  sm6ke'l^s«  a.  Having  no 
six(oke% 


bUl;..-^l;-*p6&nd ;— rMn,  tais. 

SXEoxY,  sm&lc^.  a.  Emitting  snioke't 
ftimid;  having  the  a^arance  or  nature 
of  smoke;  noisome  ^ith  smoke. 

Smooth,  sm66Tir.  a.  (306)  (467). 
Even  on  the  surface,  level ;  evenly  spread^ 
glossy ;  oquai  in  pace,  withotut  starts  or 
obstructions  flowing,  soft;  mild,  adula* 
toiy. 

To  Smooth,  sm66TH.  v.  a.  To  level, 
to  make  even  on  the  surface  \  to  work  in* 
to  a  soft  uniform  mass;  to  make  easy,  to 
rid  from  obstruction ;  to  make  flowinr,  to 
firee  from  harshness ;  to  palliate,  to  soften  s 
to  calm,  to  mollify ;  to  ease^  to  flatter,  to 
soften  with  blandishments. 

Smoothfaced,  smMra^f^ste.  (359). 
a.    Mild  looking,  having  a  soft  air. 

Smoothly,  sm6dTH'id.  ad.  Evenly; 
with  even  glide ;  without  obstruction^  ea* 
sily,  readily;  with  soft  and  bland  language. 

Smoothke^s,  sm6&TH'n^s.  s.  Kven* 
ness  on  the  suifaoe ;  softness  or  mildness 
on  the  palate ;  sweetness  and  softness  of 
numbers;  blandness  and  gentleness  of 
speech. 

Smote,  sm6te.  The  pret.  of  Smite. 

To  Smother,  smilTH'^ir.  v.  a.  (469)» 
To  suffocate  with  smoke,  or  by  exclusioi 
of  the  air;  to  suppress. 

Smother,  smAxH'dr.  s.  (98).  A  state 

of  suppression ;  smoke,  thick  dusk. 
Smother,  sm&TH'Ar^  v.  n.  To  smoke 

without  vent^  to  be  suppressed  or  kept 

close. 
Smouldering,  siii6lMAr-ing.       > 
Smould^v,  sm6Kdr^.  (31»).         J  ^ 

Burning  and  smoking  without  vent. 

Smug,  smAg.  a.     Nice,  spruce,  dress* 

ed  with  sffectation  of  niceness. 
To  Smuggle,  smAg'^l.  v.  a.   (405). 

To  import  or  esport  goods  without  pay* 

ment  of  the  customs. 
Smuggler,  smA^'gl-iir.  s.  (98).     A 

wreich  who  imports  or  exports  goods 

without  payment  of  the  customs. 
Smugly,     smdg'l^.     ad.        Neatly^ 

sprucely. 
Smugness,  smAg^n6s.  s.  SprucenesSt 

neatness. 
Smut,  smilt.  s.     A  spot  made  with 

soot  or  coal;  must  or  blackness  gathered 

on  corn,  mildew ;  obscenity. 
To  Smut,  smdt.  v.  a.     To  stain,  lo 

mark  with  soot  or  coal ;  to  taint  with  mil. 

dew. 
To  Smut,  smiiu  v.  n.    To  gathev^ 

must. 
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To  Smutcs,  sm^sh.  v.  a.  To  black 
with  smoke. 

Smuttily,  smfll't*-!*-  ad.  Blackly, 
smokily;  obscenely. 

Smitttinkss,  smiit'ti-nds.  s*  Soil 
from  smoke;  obscencness. 

Smutty,  smAt'ti.  a.  Black  with 
smoke  or  coal ;  tainted  with  mildew ;  ob- 
scene. 

Snack,  snik*  s«  A  share,  a  part  taken 
by  compact. 

Snaffle,  sniffl.  s«  (405).  A  bridle 
which  crosses  the  nose ;  a  kind  of  bit  for 
a  bridle. 

To  Snaffle,  sn&ffl.  v.  a.  To  bridle, 
to  hold  in  a  bridle,  to  manage. 

Snag,  snig.  s.  A  jag  or  sharp  pro- 
tuherance ;  a  tooth  left  by  itself,  or  stand- 
ing beyond  the  rest  , 

Snagged,  sndg'gW.  (366).  7       p  ,, 

Snaggy,  snA^gi,  (383).  J**  *'"** 
of  snags,  full  of  sharp  protuberances ; 
shooting  into  sharp  points. 

Snail,  snale.  s.  (202).  A  sUmy  ani- 
mal which  creeps  on  plants,  some  with 
shells  on  then*  backs ;  a  name  given  to  a 
drone,  from  the  slow  motion  of  a  snail. 

Snake,  snAke.  s.  A  serpent  of  the 
oriparous  kind,  distinguished  from  the 
riper.    The  snake's  bite  is  harmless. 

Snakeroot^  snike^rAAt.  s.  A  species 
of  birth  wort  growing  in  Virginia  and  Ca- 
rolina. 

Snakeshead,  sndks'hdd.  s.    A  plant. 

Snakeweed,  sndke^v^£d.  s.  A  plant. 

Snakewood,  sn^ke'wjid.  s.  A  kind  of 
wood  used  in  medicine. 

Snaky,  sn&Hid.  a.  Serpentine,  belong- 
ing to  a  snake,  resembling  a  snake ;  hav- 
ing  serpents. 

To  Snap,  snap.  v.  a.  To  brtfak  at 
once,  to  break  short;  to  strike  with  a 
sharp  short  noise ;  to  bite ;  to  catch  sud- 
denly and  unexpectedly  t  to  tteat  with 
sharp  language. 

To  Snap,  snap.  v.  n.  To  break  short, 
to  fall  asunder;  to  make  an  effort  to  bite 
with  eagerness. 

Snap,  en4p.  s.  The  act  of  breaking 
with  a  quick  motion ;  a  greedy  fellow ;  a 
quick  eager  bite ;  a  catch,  a  theii 

Snapdractn,  snILp'drig'in.  s.  A 
plant ;  a  kind  of  play. 

Snapper,  snap'p&r.  s.  (V8),  One  who 
snaps. 

SNAHPiSHjsnAp'pish.  a.  Eager  to  bite; 
peevish,  sharp  in  reply. 


Snappishly,  sn&p'pUh-16«  ad.  Peev- 
ishly, tartly. 

Snappishness,  snip'plsh-n^  s.  Peev- 
ishness, tartness. 

Snapsack«  sn4p's&k.  s.  See  Knaps aciu 
A  soldier's  bag. 

Snare,  $n4re.  9.  Any  thing  set  (o 
catch  an  animal,  a  gin,  a  net;  any  thing 
by  which  one  is  entrapped  or  entangfed. 

To  Snare,  sn&re.  v.  a.  To  entrap, 
to  entangle. 

To  Snarl,  sn^rU  v.  n.  To  growl,  as 
an  angry  animal;  to  speak  roughly,  to 
talk  in  rude  terms. 

Snarler,  sn&r'liftr.  s.  (98).  One'who 
snarls;  a  growling,  surly,  quarrelsoiBe 
fellow. 

Snary,  sn&'rd.  a.  Entangling,  insi- 
dious. 

To  Snatcb,  snitsh.  v.  a.  To  seize 
any  thing  hastily  j  to  transport  or  cany 
suddenly. 

Snatch,  snitsh.  s«  A  hasty  catch;  a 
short  fit  of  vigorous  action ;  a  broken  or 
.  interrupted  action,  a  short  fit. 

Snatch er,  snatsh'ilir.  s.  (98).  One 
that  snatches. 

SnatchikglY)  sndtshin^I^.  (410). 
ad.    Hastily,  with  interruption. 

To  Sneak,  snike.  v.  n.  (227).  To 
creep  slily,  to  come  or  «»  as  if  afraid  to 
be  seen  ;  to  bcbare  with  meanness  uixi 
servility,  to  crouch. 

Sneakeri  sn^'k^r.  s.  (98).  A  small 
bowl  of  punch. 

Sneaking,  sn^'klng.  part.  a.  Servile, 
mean,  low;  covetous,  niggardly. 

Sneakingly,  sn^'klng-l^.  ad.  (410). 
Meanly,  sei-vilely. 

Sneakup,  sn^'kdp.  s.  A  coward]?.. 
creeping,  insidious  scoundrel. 

To  Sneap^  sn^pe.  v.  a.  (227).  To  re- 
primand, to  check;  to  nip.    Not  in  use. 

To  Sneer,   snftre.   v.  a.  (246).     To      1 
show  contempt  by  looks;   to  instnoate       J 
contempt  by  covert  expressions ;  to  witei 
with  grimace ;  to  show  a\\  kward  mirth. 

Sneer,  sn^re.  s.  A  look  of  contemp- 
tuous ridicufe ;  an  expression  of  iudicroji 
scorn. 

To  Sneeze,  sn^^ze.  v.  n.  (246).  To 
emit  wind  awUbly  by  the  nose. 

Sneeze,  sn^^ze.  s«  Emisbion  of  viiKi 
audibly  by  the  nose. 

Sneezewort,  sn^ez'wArt.  s.  A  plant. 

Snet,  snet.  s.    The  fat  of  a  deer. 
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A  combat  with  kniyes. 
To  Sniff,  snif.  v.  n.    To  draw  breath 

audibly  by  the  nose. 
To  Snip,  snip,  v.  a.     To  cut  at  once 

with  scissars. 
Snip,  srnlp.  s.     A  single  cut  with  scis- 

sars;  a  small  ajhrtd. 
Snipe,  Bnipe,  a,      A  small  fen  fowl 

with  a  long  biU ;  a  fool,  a  blockhead. 
Snipper,  snip'pCir.  s.  (98).    One  who 

snips. 
Snippet,  snip'pit.  s.    A  small  part,  a 

share. 
Snipsnap,  snlp'sndp.   s.      Tart  dia- 
logue. 
Snivel,  snIvVK  s.  <|02),     Snot,  the 

running  of  the  nose. 
To  Snivel,  snivVl.  v.  n.     To  run 

at  the  nose;  to  cry  as  children. 
SniveIler,  snlv'v'iiir.  a.  (98%      A 

weeper,  a  weak  lamenter. 
To  Snore,  sn^re.  v.  n.     To  breathe 

hard  through  the  nose,  as  men  in  sleep. 
Snore,  sn6re.  s.     Audible  respiration 

of  sleepers  through  the  nose. 


To  Snort,  snArt,  v.  n.  To  blow 
through  the  nose  as  a  high  mettled  horse. 

Snot,  snot.  s.  The  mucus  of  the 
nose. 

Snotty,  sndt'T^.  a.     Full  of  snot. 

Snout,  sn^^it.  s.  (313).  The  nose 
of  a  beast ;  the  nose  of  a  man  in  con- 
tempt; 'the  nosel  or  end  of  any  hoUow 
pipe. 

Snouted,   sn6{it'id.  a.       Having  a 

snouL 
Snow,  sn6.  s.  (324).     The  small  par- 

tides  of  water  frozen  before  they  unite 

into  drops. 
To  Snow,  sn6.  v.  n.     To  have  snow 

fall. 

To  Snow,  bu^  v.  a.     To  scatter  like 

snow. 
Snowball,  sno'bill.  s.  A  round  lump 

of  congealed  snow. 
Snowbroth,  sno^brfirA.  s.    Very  cold 

liquor. 

Snowdrop,  sn&'dr6p.  s.      An  early 

flower.    "  ^ 

Snow-white,  sn6'hwite.  a.     White 

as  snow. 
Snowv,  sn6'A.  a.     White  like  snow; 

aboimding  with  snow. 
To  Snub,  snftb.  v»  a.     To  check,  to 

reprimand;  to  nip. 


b(dl|— 6il;— pMlnd;i-/Ain,  this. 

Snuff,  snAf.  s.  The  useless  excres* 
cenceofacandle;  a  candle  almost  burnt 
out ;  the  fired  wiclc  of  a  candle  remaioing 
after  the  flame ;  resentment  expressed  by 
snifliing,  perverse  resentments  powdered 
tobacco  taken  by  the  nose. 

To  Snuff,  sndf.  v.  a.  To  draw  in, 
with  the  breath;  to  scent;,  to  crop  the 
candle. 

To  Snuff,  sndf.  v.  n.  To  snort,  to 
draw  breath  by  the  nose  {  to  sniff  in  con- 
tempt. 

Snuffbox,  snAPb6ks.  s.  The  box  in 
which  snuff  is  carried. 

Snuffers,  sn(if.'ffirz.  s.    The  instru- 
ment with  which  the  candle  is  clipped. 
To  Snuffle,  snAffl.  v.  n.  (405).    To 
speak  through  the  nose,  to  breathe  hard 
through  the  nose. 
To  Snug,  sndg.  v.  n.     To  lie  close*^ 
Snug,  snii^.  a.     Close,  free  from  any 
kconyenience ;  close,  out  of  notice  ,*  slilV 
or  insidiously  close.  * 

To  Snuggle,   sndg'gl.  v.   a.  (405). 
^  To  lie  close,  to  lie  warm. 
So,  s6.  ad.     In  like  manner;  it  an- 
swers  to  As  isither  preceding  or  following ; 
to  such  a  degree;  in  such  a  manner;  in 
laesame  manner;  thus,  in  this  manner; 
therefore,  for  thj*  reason,  in  consequence 
of  this ;  on  these  terms,  noting  a  condi- 
tional petition;  provided  that,  on  condi- 
tion that;  in  like  manner,  noting  conces- 
sion  of  one  proposition  and  assumption  of 
another,  answering  to  As;  it  notes  a  kuid 
of  abrupt  beginning,  Well;  a  \w>rd  of  as- 
sumption, thus  be  it;  a  form  of  petition; 
So  so,  an  exclamation  after  something 
done  or  known;  indifferenUy;  not  much 
amiss  or  weU;  So  then,  thus  then  it  jg 
that,  therefore. 
To  Soak,  sAke,  v,  n.  (295).     To  lie 
steeped  in  moisture ;  to  enter  by  degrees 
into  pores ;  to  drink  gluttopously  and  in- 
temperately. 
To  Soak,  soke.  v.  a.     To  macerate 
in  any  moisture,  to  steep,  to  keep  wet  till 
moisture  is  imbibed,  to  drench ;  to  drain, 
to  exhaust. 
Soap,  s6pe.  s.  (295).      A  substance 

used  in  washing. 
SoAPBotLER,   s6pe'l>6ij-ftr.  s.       One 

whose  trade  Is  to  make  soap. 
SoApwouT,  supe'wart.  s.      Is  a  si^e- 

cies  of  campion. 
To  Soar,  sire.  v.  n-  (295).     To  fly 
aloft,  to  tower,  to  mount,  properly  to  flv 
without  visible  action  of  the  wings;  .to 
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.^^noiiBl  inNflectn»Hy«  to  tower  with  Hhe 
modi  to  rise  hi^ 

8oAdt,  sAre*  a«    Towering  ffight. 

^  o  So»,  b6b.  ▼.  n.  To  heave  audibly 
"vrilh  oonriAsiTe  sorrow,  to  sigh  with  con- 
vulsion. 

Sob.  86b.  s.  A  convulsive  sight  & 
oon>rtikire  set  of  respiration  obstructed 
by  sorrow. 

Sober,  si/btir*  a.  (^8).  Temperate, 
particularly  in  liquors;  not  ovcr[X)wcred 
by  drink;  not  mad,  right  in  the  under- 
standing; regtdar,  calm,  free  from  inor- 
dinate passion ;  serious,  solemn,  grave. 

To  SoBKR,  s6'b{ir.  v*  a.  To  make 
sober. 

SoihRLY,  so'biir-ld.  ad.  Without  in- 
temperance; witliout  madness;  temper- 
ately, moderately;  coolly,  calmly. 

SoB£RNi!.ss5  s6'bAr-n^s«6.  Temper- 
ance i^  drink;  calmness,  freedom  from 
enthusiasm,  coolness. 

Sobriety,  s6-brWt6«  s.  Temper- 
ance in  drink;  general  temperance;  free- 
dom from  inordinate  passion;  calml^ess, 
coolness;  seriousness,  gravity. 

SoccAGE,  sok'kAdje.  s^(90).  A  tenure 
of  lands  ibr  certain  inferiout  or  husbandry 
services  to  be  performed  to  tlie  lord  of  the 
fee. 

Sociability,  s6.sh^-4-biri-t^.  s.  Na- 
tural tendency  to  be  sociable. •P-Jlfa«oii. 

Sociable,  ao'sh^-^-bl.  a.  (405),  Fit 
to  be  conjoined;  ready  to  unite  in  a  gene- 
ral interest;  friendly,  familiar;  inclined 
to  company. 

^ociABLK,  s6'sb^-a-bl.  s.  A  kind  'Of 
less  exited  Phaeton,  with  two  seats  fac- 
ing each  otlier,  and  a  boa  for  the  driver. 
-^Jtfc«on. 

SociABLENEss^si'slid-a-bl-n^s.  s.  In- 

•  clination  to  company  and  converse ;  free- 
dom of  conversation,  good  fellowship. 

Sociably,  so'bhc-u-bl^.  ad.  Conversa- 
"bly,  as  a  companion. 

Social,  s6'shdl.  a.  (357).     Relating 
to  a  generator  publick  interest;  easy  to 
V  mix  in  friendly  gayety ;  consisting  in  union 
or  converse  with  another. 

Socialkess,  so'shdl-n^s.  s.  The  quali- 
ty of  being  social. 

SocxRTT,  sA-bi'^-ii.  s.  (460).  Union 
of  many  in  one  general  hiterest;  numbei-s 
united  in  one  interest,  community;  com- 
pany, converse;  partnership,  union  on 
equal  terms. 

SociNiAV,  so-sln'^-dn.  s.  One  tvho 
adopts  the  tenets  of  Socinus.— jIfaMa. 


Sock,  wbk.  ^  Soroetfaiiis  pot  lieHreeii 
the  footand  shoe^ifatifatttoftfaevBcient 
coBiick  ai^xkra. 

Socket,  s6klLlt.  s.  (99).  Any  bolhnr 
|ripe,  generally  the  hollow  of  a  eandfe- 
stick ;  the  receptacle  of  the  eye ;  aaj  bo)- 
low  tbatTeceivea  sonoething  inserted. 

Socle,  so'kL  a.  (405}«..  Witk  archi- 
tects, a  flat  square  member  voder  the 
baaea  of  the  pedeatals  of  stataea  and  vasa 
—See  CoDL«. 

Sod,  s6d.  a.     A  turf,  a  clod. 

Sodalitv,  96-d$t'^-t£.  a.  A.  feltov- 
ship,  a  fraternity. 

Sodden,  s6d'd'n.  The  part.  pua.  a^ 
Seethe  (105).    Boiled,  seethed. 

To  SoDEB,  s6d'4iir.  v.  a.  (98)L  To 
cement  vfith  soipe  metalUdL  matter. 

SoDER,  sodMdr.  8«— See  Soi^deb. 
Metallick  cement. 

S6ev4r,  sWv'Ar.  ad.  (98).  A  word 
properly  joined  with  a  pronoim  or  adverb, 
as  whosoever,  whatsoever,  howaoever. 

Sofa,  s6'fi.  s.  (92).  A  splendid  seat 
covered  with  carpets. 

Soft,  s6ft.  a.  (163).  Not  hard;  duc- 
tile; flexible,  yielding;  tender,  timofoo; 
mild,  gentle,  nleek,  civil?  placid;  cfieni- 
nate,  viciously  nice;  delicate,  elegantly 
tendev;  weak,  simple;  smooth.  Bowing. 

CCT  When  this  word  is  scoompanied  by 
emotion,  it  is  sometimes  lenglliened  intc 
«aw/r,  as  Mr.  Sheridan  baa  mailed  it, 
but  in  other  cases  suck  a  promiaciaiksi 
borders  on  vulgarity. 

Soft,  s6ft.  intt&rjecU  Holdy  stDp»  dos 
so  fast! 

To  Soften,  s6f  f 'n.  v.  a.  (472).  Tc 
make  soft,  to  make  less  hard ;  to  make 
less  fierce  or  obstinate ;  to  make  casj,  to 
compose;  to  make  less  harsh. 

To  Soften*  sif fn.  v.  n.  ( 103>  To 
grow  less  hard;  to  grow  lesa  obdaiaLe, 
cruel,  orobstinate. 

Softly,  sWM.  ad.  Without  bard- 
ness ;  not  violently,  not  forcibly ;  not  loud- 
ly; gently,  placidly;  mildly,  tenderly. 

Softkner,  s&ff'n-flr.  s.  That  wbkh 
makes  soft;  one  who  paUiatea. 

Softness,  s6ft'n6s.  s.  Quality  con- 
trary to  hardness ;  mildness ;  gentlece^ 
effeminacy,  vicious  delicacy;  timoroo- 
ness,  pusillanimity;  QualHy  contrarv  to 
harshness;  easiness  to  be  aiiected ;  meek- 
ness. 

SoHo,  86-h6'.  interject.  A  form  a* 
calling  from  a  distant  place. 
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To  Soil,  »Ail*  v.  s^  {299).  To  foul,  to 
dirt,  to  pollute^  tostauv  to  suUy.;  toduu^, 
to  manure.  , 

Soil,  s6il.  »•  Dirt,  spot,  poilution, 
fouiness;  ground,  earth,  considered  with 
relation  to  its  vegetative  qualities ;  land, 
country ;  dung»  compost;  cut  grass  given 
to  cattle. 

SoiLiNEss,  s61I'(^-n6s.  8.  Stain,  foul- 
ness. 

SoiLURE,  s6U'yftrc.  s.  C*^3).  Stain, 
poUotion.    Kot  in  use. 

To  SojouKN,  86'jArn.  v.n.  (3U).  To 
dwell  any  where  for  a  lime,  to  live  as  not 
at  home,  to  inhabit  as  not  in  a  settled  ha* 
bitation. 

(Cy  This  verb  and  noun,  as  may  be  seen  in 
Johnson,  are  variously  accented  by  the 
poets;  but  our  modern orthbepists  have  in 
g^eral  given  the  accent  to  the  first  sylla- 
ble of  both  words.  Dr.  Kenrick,  Perr>, 
Entick,  and  Buchanan,  accent  the  second 
syllable  r  but  Dr.  Johnson,  Mr.  Sheridan, 
Dr.  Ash,  Mr.  K^tnes,  W.  Johnston,  Bai- 
ley, Barclay  and  Fanning,  the  first.  Mr. 
Scott  gives  both  accents,  but  that  on  the 
&iit  syllable  the  first  place. 

Sojourn,  si'jirn.  s.  A  temporary 
residence,  a  casual  and  no  settled  habita- 
tion. 

SojouR^iER,  s6'jArn-iir.  s.  Aterapo- 
rary  dweUer. 

To  Solace,  sdriJs.  ¥•  a.  (91)  (544). 
To  comfort,  to  cheer,  to  amuse. 

To  SotACB,  8641ds.  V.  n.  To  take 
comfort. 

Solace,  s6nis«  s*  Comfort,  pleasure, 
alleviation,  that  which  gives  •omfort  or 
pleasure. 

Solar,  s6'lir.  (544>>   ^       ^  .  ^     - 

SoLARLT,  sAliM^.  S  **•  ^'''"^  ""^ 
the  suQi  belonging  to  the  sun;  measured 
by  the  sun. 

Sold,  a6ld*  The  pret.  and  pert.  pass, 
of  Sell. 

Solo,  s6ld.  8.  Military  pay,  warlike 
entertainment. 

SoLl>AN,  s6lM&n.  s*  The  emperor  of 
the  Turks. 

To  Solder,  s6rd{kr.  y.  a.  To  unite 
or  fasten  with  any  kind  of  metallick  ce* 
ment  $  to  tnend,  to  antte  anything  broken. 

(j^  Dr.  Johnson  seems  to  favour  writing  this 
vord  without  the  /,  as  it  is  sometimes  pro- 
nounced ;  but  the  many  examples  he  has 
brou^t  where  it  is  s|)elled  with  /,  show 
sufficiently  how  much  this  onhography  is 


>t{ibe,  ti^b,  b^il; — 61]  ;«-^p6(Lnd  ;<->Min,  this« 

eatablished.  It  is  higlily  probable,  thiC 
omitting  the  sound  of  7  in  this  word  began 
with  mechanicks;  and  as  the  word  ha* 
been  lately  little  used,  except  in  roechani* 
cal  operations,  this  pronunciation  has  crept 
into  our  Dictionaries,  but  ought  liot  to  be 
extended  to  the  liberal  and  metaphorical 
use  of  the  word.  It  is  derived  trom  the 
Latin  soltdare^  the  Italian  9oUarei  or  the 
French  souOer:  and  when  other  things  are 
equal,  Dr.  Johnson's  rule  of  deriving  words 
ratn(;r  from  the  French  than  the  Latin,  ia 
certainly  a  good  one,  but  ought  not  to 
overturn  a  settled  orthography,  which  has 
a  more  original  language  than  the  French 
in  its  favour.  Though  our  orthoepiats 
agree  in  leaving  out  the  /,  they  di^er  in 
pronouncing  the  o.  Sheridan  sounds  the 
o  as  in  «m/;  W.  Johnston  as  in^ober,'  and 
Mr.Nares  as  the  diphthong  av  •  Mr.  Smith 
says,  that  Mr.  Walker  pronounces  the  /  in 
this  word»  but  every  workman  pronounces 
it  as  rh>ming  with  fodder:  to  u  hich  it  may 
be  answered,  that  workmen  ought  to  take 
their  pronunciation  from  scholars,  and  not 
scholars  from  workmen.— See  Cxarr. 

Solder,  sordAr.s.  Metallick  cement. 

SoLDERER,  s61Mar.fir.  s.  One  tbat 
solders  or  amends. 

Soldier,  sAl'jiir.  s.  (29:5)  (376).  A 
fighting  man,  a  warriour ;  it  is  generally 
uscil  of  the  common  men,  as  distinci&om 
the  commanders. 

XT  No  orthSepisty  except  W.  Johnston, 
leaves  out  the  /  in  this  word ;  but  I  have 
frequently  had  occasion  to  difier  from  this 
gentleman,  and  in  this  I  do  devoutly. 

Soldierlike,  siKjdr-llke.  > 

Soldieuly,  s6l'j'V-l^.  (404).  5  "* 
Martial,  roiUtary,  becoming  a  soldier. 

Soldi KRSHi?,  s^I'jdr-ship.  s.  (404)» 
Military  character,  martial  qualities,  be- 
haviour becoming  a  soldier. 

Sgldiekt,  s»6l'jAr*6.  s.  Body  of  mili- 
tary men,  soldiers  collectively;  soldkr- 
ship,  martial  skiH. 

Sole,  s6le.  s.  The  bottom  of  the 
foot;  the  bottom  of  the  shoe;  the  part  of 
any  thing  that  touches  the  ground ;  a  kind 
of  sea-fish. 

To  Sole,  s6le.  v.  a.  To  furnish  \^th 
soles,  as.  To  sole  a  pair  of  shoes. 

Sole,  s6]  *.  a.  Single,  only;  in  Law, 
not  married. 

SoLhcissT,  b6l'^-slzm.  a.  (503).  Un- 
fitness of  one  word  to  another. 

SpLELY,  %6le'l^.  ad. — bee  Whollt- 
Singly,  only. 
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Solemn,  s6l'*m.  a.  {4H).  Anniver- 
saxy,  observed  once  a  year;  religiously 
grave;  avtrful,  striking  with  seriousness ; 
grave,  aflectedly  serious. 

SoLEMKESs,  56rifim-n6s.  7  g^     Ccrc- 

SoLEMNiTY,  s6-lfim'n*-t*.  5 
iBony  or  rite  annually  performed;  reli^ous 
ceremony ;  awful  oeremony  or  procession ; 
manner  of  acting  awfully  seiteus;  gravity*, 
steady  seriousness ;  awful  grandeur,  sober 
dignity;  affected  gravity. 

SoL£MNizATioi7,  s6M*in-n*-z^'sh&D. 
8.    The  act  of  solemnizing. 

To  SoLEMKizK,  s61'i^m-nlze.  \*  a.  To 
dignify  by  particular  formalities,  to  cele- 
brate ;  to  perform  religiously  once  a  year. 

SoLKMNLY,  s6l'l*m-l^.  ad.  With  an- 
nual religious  ceremonies ;  with  formal 
gravity  and  stateliness ;  with  affected  gra- 

'*  vity;  with  religious  seriousness. 

To  hoLiciT,  so-lls'sU.  V-  a.  To  im- 
portune»  to  entreat;  to  call  to  action,  to 
excite ;  to  implore,  to  ask ;  to  attempt,  to 
try  to  obtain ;  to  disturb,  to  disquiet— See 
Obedience. 

Solicitation,  s6-ns-^-t4'shiln.  s.  Im- 
portimity ;  act  of  importuning ;  invitation, 
excitement. 

Solicitor*  sA-llslt-iSr.  s«  (166).  One 
who  petitions  for  another ;  one  who  does 
in  Chancery  the  business  which  is  done 
by  attomies  in  other  courts. 

Solicitous,  so-lis^ii-As.  a.  (314). 
Anxious,  careful,  concerned. 

Solicitously,  s6-Us'slt-AS'W.  ad. 
Anxiously,  carefully. 

Solicitude,  sA-lls'si'tftde.  s.  Anxi- 
ety, carefulness. 

Solicithess,  s6-JU'k-tr4s.  s.  A  wo- 
man who  petitions  for  another. 

Solid,  sol'id.  a.  Not  fluid;  not  hol- 
low, compact,  dense;  having  all  the  geo- 
metrical dimensions ;  strong,  firm ;  sound, 
not  weakly ;  real,  not  empty ;  true,  not 
fallacious;  not  light,  not  superficial;  grave, 
profound. 

Solid,  sfiHd-  a.  (544).  In  Physick, 
th^part  containing  the  fluids. 

Solidity,  s6-lid'?*t^.'  s.  Fulness  of 
matter,  not  boUowness;  firmness,  hard- 
ness, compactness;  density;  truth,  not 
fallaciousness,  intellectual  strength,  cer- 
tainty. 

Solidly,  s&l'lld-l^.  ad.  Finnly,  dense- 
ly, compactly;  truly,  on  good  ground. 

SoLiDNEsSi  s6l'Jid-nds.  s.  Firmness, 
density. 


SoLiLoquY,  66i-Hl^&-kw^  B*  A  dis- 
course made  by  one  in  solitude  to  himself 

Solitaire,  s^l-l^-tAre'^  «.  A  recluse> 
a  hermit :  an  ornament  for  the  nedk. 

Solitarily.  s6ri£-ti-r6-l^«  ad.  In  so- 
litude; without  company. 

Solitariness,  so I'16-t4-r^-ii4s.  s-  So- 
litude, fi)rbearance  of  company,  babitoLl 
retirement. 

Solitaky,  s6l'l^-l&-r^.  a.  L.iTinj 
alone;  retired,  gloomy,  dismal;  single 

Solitary,  s6n?-ti-r^.  s.  One  ihz: 
lives  done,  an  hermit. 

Solitude,  soHMMe.  s.  Lonely  Tife, 
state  of  being  akme;  a  lone  plac^  a  di- 
sert.  ■■ 

Solo,  s6'l6.  s.  .A  tune  played  by  d 
single  instrument. 

Sol  s  t  ic  e  ,  sol's  lis.  s.  ( 1 40).  The  poa;t 
beyond  which  the  sun  does  not  go,  ili 
tropical  point,  tlie  point  at  which  the  daj 
is  longest  in  simimer,  or  shorteM  in  win. 
ter ;  it  is  taken  of  itaelf  commoDly  fiar  xht 
summer  solstice. 

Solstitial,  sol-stkh'al.  su  Belon.^;- 
ingto  the  solstice;  happening^^  at  the  scl 
stice. 

Soluble,  s6l'&-b1.  a*  (405).  Capabk 
of  dissolution  or  separation  of  parts. 

Solubility,  sol-d-bil'^-t^.  s.  Suscep- 
tiveneas  of  separation  of  parts. 

To  Solve,  5i6lv.  ?.  a.   lo  clear,  to  ex- 

*  plain,  to  untie  an  inteUectual  knot. 

Solvency,  s6rvin-s^.  a.  Ability  to 
pay. 

Solvent,  s6l'vfint.  a.  Having  tlic 
power  to  cause  dissolution ;  able  to  py 
debts  contracted. 

SoLviBLE,  hol'v^bl.  a.  (405).  Sr. 
Dissolvible. — Possible  to  be  clciTL- 
by  reason  or  inquirj'. 

Solund-goosk,  s6-luiKi'^i6^«  s-  A 
fowl  in  bigness  and  feather  very  Etc  i 
tame  goose,  but  his  bill  longer ;  his  wiiu:* 
also  much  longer. 

Solution.  s6-liVshiio.  s.  DTs;unctior« 
separation;  matter  dissolved,  that  whi.i 
contains  any  thing  dissolved;  resolui  t 
of  a  doubt,  removal  of  an  intellectual  d.! 
ficulty. 

SoLUTivE,  s&ra-tly.  a.  (157)  (sK 
Laxative,  causing  rclaxaMoAi. 

SoMK,  sAm.  a.  (165'-  More  or  less 
noting  an  indeterminate  quantity  -  mor^  .-- 
fewer,  noting  an  indeterminate  number  : 
certain  persona ;  Some  is  iifrcn  used  ah-^" 
lutely  for  some  people ;  Some  is  oppc^  ' 
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to  Some,  or  toothers;  one,  any,  without 

determining  which. 
Somebody,  sum'lvid-^  s.  One,  a  per- 
son indiscriminate  and  undetermined  j  a 
person  of  consideration. 

SoMF.RSET,  siWfiv\i  s^t.  s.  Corrupt- 
ed from  Somersault {  fi-om  «99nm^,  ahearo; 
and  taulty  Fr.  a  Jeap.  A  leap  by  which  a 
jumper  throws  himself  from  a  beam  and 
turns  over  his  head. 

Somehow,  sCim'hoi-  a.  One  way  or 
other. 

Something,  stim'^Mnc^.  s,(no).  A 
thin^  indeterminate  j  more  or  less ;  part, 
distance  not  ^eat. 

Something,  btim'Ming.  ad.  In  sonic 
degree. 

Sometime,  s^m'timc.  ad.  Once,  for- 
merly. 

Sometimes,  si&in'titnz*  ad.  Now  and 
then,  at  one  time  or  other;  at  one  time,  op- 
posed to  Sometimes,  or  to  Anotlier  time. 

SoMKWHAT,     sdnii'hw6t.     s.      (475). 
Somethinjj,  not  nothing,  though  it  be  un- 
r  l< 


Songster,  ^s6ng^sti&r.   s«    (98).      A 

singer. 
Songstress,  s6ng^strds.  s*  A  female 

singer. 
SoNNhT,   s6n^n£t.  s.   (99).     A  small 

poem. 
SoNN  KTTEER,  s6n^i£t-t£^i''.  s.  A  Small 

poet,-  in  contempt. 
Soniferous,  so-nlf'ffir-iis.  a.   Giving 

or  bringing  sound. 
SoNORiFicK,    s6n-,6-rlffik.  a.  (509). 

Producing  sound. 
Sonorous,  s6-nA'p6s.  a.  (512).     I^ud 

sounding,  giving  loud  or  shrill  sound; 

high  sounding,  magRificent  of  sound. 
Sonorously,  sA-no'ris-l^.  ad.    With 

high  sound,  with  magi)ificcnce  of  sound. 
Sonorousness,  s6-n6'rAs-nds.  s.  The 

quality  of  giving  sound ;  magnificence  of 

sound' 
Soon,  sd6n.  ad.  (306).     Before  long 

time  be  past,  shortly  after  any  time  as- 
signed; early,  opposed  to  late;  readily^ 

im willingly;  soon  as,  im.mediately. 
certain  what ;  more  or  less ;  part  greater    SoopberrT)  a&Op'bir-r^.  8*     A  plant. 

Q^^^l^r«.^    „A«./K«,.*f  ^A      Tr.  ««««•»   Soot,  s66t,  8.(809).    Condensed  or 
SoMLwHAT,  s(im  hwot.  ad.     In  some       ^J^^^^  .^,,i. 

aeirree 

Somewhere,  siim'hwire.  ad.   In  one  01?  Nourithstanding  I  hyvc.  Mr.  Sheridan. 

^i„«-  ^«  «*kJ,  Mr.  Nares,  Dr.  Kennqk,  W.  Johnston, 

place  or  other.  Mr.  Perry,  and  the  professors  of  the  BUck 

SoMEWHiLE,  siim'hwik.  s.    Once,  for  Art  themselves,  agkinst  me  in  the  pronun- 

a  time.                     ^  ciation  of  this  word,  I  have  ventured  to 

Somniferous,       som-nlf  ter-us.       a.  prefer  the  regtilar  pronunciation  to  the  ir- 

Causing  sleep,  procuring  sleep.  regular.  Tlic  adjective  *ooty  has  its  re^* 

SoMNiFicK,     s6m-nifTlk.    a.     (509).  lar  aound  among  the  correctest  speakers. 

Causing  sleep  which  has  induced  Mr.  Sheridan  to  mark 

Somnolency,  s6m'n^>-l^n.s^.  s.  Sleepi-  jt«>»  but  iu)thing can  be  more  absurd  tha» 

„„    •«^r«...:^«  ♦«  «i^^«  to  pronounce  the  substantive  m  one  man- 

ness,  mclmation  to  sleep.  ^^H  ^^^  ^^^  ^^.^^^.^  .  ^^^.^^^  ^^  j^  1,^ 

Son,  sdn.  s.  (165).  A  male  child  cor-  adding  y  in  another.  The  other  orthoe- 
relative  to  father  or  mother ;  descendant,  pists,  therefore,  who  pronounce  both  these 
however  distant;  compellation  of  an  old  words  with  the  oo  like  «,  are  more  consist- 
to  a  young  man ;  native  of  a  country;  the  ent  than  Mr.  Sheridan,  though,  upon  the 
second  person  of  the  Trinity ;  product  of  whole,  not  so  right, 
any  thing.  Sooted,  s66t'dd.  a.     Smeared,  ma- 

SoN-iN-LAw,  siinln-lkw.  s.  One  roar-       ^^^  or  covered  with  soot, 
ried  to  one's  daughter.  SoOTERKlN,  sdA'lfir-kln.  s.    A  kind  of 

SoNsHip,  sdn'shlp.  s.     Filiation;  the       ^^^  ^j^,^  f^bWd  to  be  produced  by  th^ 
state  of  bemg  a  son.  Dutch  women  from  sittmg   over  ^cir 

Sonata,  sA-ni'ld.  s.     A  tune.  stoves. 

Song,    sonfr.   s.  (408)  (409).     Any   Sooth,  s6dM.  8.(467).  Truth,  reality, 
thing  modulated  in  the  utterance ;  a  poem       Obsolete. 

to  be  modulated  to  the  voice;  a  ballad;  a    SooTH,  s6<^/A.  a.  (467).    Pleasing,  de- 
poem,  lay,  strain ;  poetry,  poesy;  notes  of      lightful. 
birds;  an  old  song,  a  trifle.  Xo  SooTH,  s66th.  v.  a.  (467).     To 

SoNGisB,     soDg'lsh.    a.      Containlngl     flatter,  to  please;  to  calm,  to  soften;  lo 
songs,  consisting  of  songs.    A  low  word.!     gratify. 
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SooTHKR,  s66TH-6r.  s-  A  flatterer, 
one  who  gains  by  blandishments. 

To  Soothsay.  s'66/A'bA.  v.n.  To  pre- 
dict, to  foreteL 

Sooth sAYfcR,  s<i6/Vsa-Ar.  s«  A  fore- 
teller, a  prognosticatop. 

SooTiNEss,  s66t'i-nds.  s.  The  quality 
of  being  sooty. 

S?>OTy  b66'id.  a.— See  Soot.  Breed- 
ing soot;  consisting  of  soot;  black,  dark, 
dusky. 

Sop,  s6p.  s.  Any  thing  steeped  in 
liquout  to  be  eaten ;  any  thing  given  to  pa^ 
cify. 

To  Sop,  sop.  v.  a.   Ta  steep  in  liquor. 

SopE,  s6pe« — See  Soap. 

Soph,  sof.  s.  A  young  man  who  has 
been  two  years  at  the  university. 

Soph  I,  s6'fe.  s.  The  emperor  of  Per- 
sia. 

Sophism,  sof'flzm.  s.  A  fallacious 
argument 

Sophist,  s6Pf  1st,  s.  (514).  A  pi:p£es- 
sor  of  philosophy. 

SoPHibTtR.  s6rfls-li4r.  8.  (96V  A 
disputant  fallaciously  subtle,  an  artful  but 
insidious  logician ;  a  name  given  to  those 
of  a  certain  class  in  the  university  between 
Freshmen  aiid  Bachelors. 

Sophistical,  ho-fis't^-k^l.  a.  (88). 
Fallaciously  subtle,  logically  deceitful. 

SopiiibTicALLY,  s6.fis'i£-kil-^.  ad. 
With  fallacious  subtilty. 

To  Sophisticate,  s^-fis'l^-kdte.  v.  a. 
To  adulterate,  to  corrupt  with  something 
spurious. 

Sophisticate,  s6.fis't6-k4te.  (91). 
Part.  a.    Adulterate,  not  genuine. 

Sophistication,  s6-fls-t^>kA'hh{kD.  s. 
Adulteration,  not  genuineness. 

Sophisticator,  s6-fisi't^-k4-tiir.  s. 
(521).  Adulterator,  one  that  makes  things 
not  genuine 

Sophistry,  s6f'fls-tr^.  s.  Fallacious 
ratiocination. 

Sopor iFEKous,  s6p-6-r!f '6r-As. a.  Pro- 
ductive of  sleep,  opiate. 

Soporiferouskess,  *  s6p-6»rlf'ftr-!is- 
n^s.  s.  (5 1 8)  (527),  The  quality  of 
causing  sleep. 

SoFORi*icK,  s6p.6-i'lPflk.  a.  (530) 
(509).    Causing  sleep,  opiate. 

Sorbs,  s6rbz«  s.  The  berries  of  the 
sorb  or  service-tree. 

Sorcerer,  s6i's^r-{^r.  s.  (98).  Acon- 
juror,  an  enchanter^  a  magician. 


Sorceress,  s^r's^r-^s.  s.     A  female 

magician,  an  enchantress. 
Sgrci-ry,  s6r'b^r-^.  s.  (555).  Magick, 

enchantment,  conjuration. 
SoRD,  s6rd.   Jv. bee  Sod.      Turf, 

grassy  ground. 
SORDID,     sor'dld.   a.      Foul,    filthy; 

mean,  vile,  base?  covetous,  niggardly. 
Sordidly,    s6r'did-i^.    ad.      Meanly, 

poorly,  oovetously. 
SoRDiDNKss.  s6i'did-nSs.   s.     Mean- 
ness, baseness;  nastiness. 
Sordine,  s6r-d^^i/.  s.    A  small  piT>e 

put  into  the  mouth  of  a  trumpet  to  tulsc. 

it  sound  lower  and  shriller. 
Sore,  s6re.  s.     A  place  tender  a'nd 

painful,  a  place  excoriated,  an  ulcer. 

Sore,  ,  sore.  a.  Tender  to  the  touch ; 
tender  to  the  mind,  easily  vexed  {  viofca; 
with  pain,  afflictively  vehement. 

Sore,  s6re.  ad.  With  painful  or  dan- 
gerous vehemence. 

Sorel,  s6'ril.  s.  (99).  The  buck  i^ 
called  the  first  year  a  fawn,  the  second  a 
pricket,  the  third  a  Sorel. 

Sorely,  sdre'li.  ad.  With  a  ^reat 
degree  of  pain  or  distress  i  with  Tehe- 
mence  dangerous  or  afflictive. 

Soreness,  s6re'nis.  s.  Tenderness 
of  a  btnl. 

SoRlTEv,  si-ri't^z.  s.  (433).  An  ar- 
gument where  one  proposition  is  accuniu. 
lated  on  another. 

SoRoRiciDE,  s6-r6r'r^-side.  s.  (143), 
The  murder  of  a  sister. 

Sorrel.  s6i''rll.  s.  (99\  A  plant  like 
dock,  but  having  an  acid  taste. 

Sorrily,  s6r'r6-li.  a\i.  Meanly,  des- 
picably, wretchedly. 

Sorriness,  s6rV£-n^s.  s.  Meanness, 
despicableness. 

Sonuow,  86r'r6.  s.  (327).  Grief,  pain 
for  something  past;  sadness,  raoummg 

To  Sorrow,  s6r'r6.  v.  n.  To  gricvt.. 
to  be  sad,  to  be  dejected. 

Sorrowed,  s6r'i*odt*.  a.  (559).  Ac- 
companied with  sorrow.    Obsolete. 

Sorrowful,  s6r'r6-fiil.  a»  Sai  f'^^ 
something  past,  rooumfuT;  grieving ;  c\- 

.    pressing  gi'ief,  accompanied  with  grid". 

Sorry,  s6r-r^.  a.  Grieved  for  some - 
thing  past ;  vile,  worthless,  vexatious. 

Sort,  s6rt.  s.  A  kind,  a  specie?- ;  a 
manner,  a  form  of  being  or  acting;  a  t'.r • 
grce  of  any  quality  s  a  class,  op  ortlcT .  l 
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.  persons;  rank,  condition  above  the  vul- 
var; a  lot.    In  this  last  sense  out  of  use. 
CCj*  There  is  an  aiiected  pronunciation  of 
this  word  so  as  to  rhyme  with  port.     This 
aftectation,  however,  seems  confined  to  a 
few  in  the  upper  rai^s  of  life,  and  is  not 
likely  to  descend  to  their  inferiours,  as  it 
does  not  appear  to  have  made  any  pro- 
gress among  correct  and  classical  speak- 
ers. 
It  may  be  observed,  tliat  the  lon]^  open  o  is 
confined  to  those  words  where  p  precedes 
it,  and  to  the  word  fort. 
To  S  >RT,  s6rt.  V.  it.     To  separate  into 
distinct  and  proper  classes ;  to  reduce  to 
order  from  a  state  of  confiision ;  to  con- 
join, to  put  tog^ether  in  distribution;  to 
cull,  to  choose,  to  select. 
To  >>ORTj  s»6vt.  v»  n.     To  be  joined 
with  othtf)*s  of  tlie  same  species;  to  con- 
sort,  to  join ;  to  suit,  to  fit ;  to  fall  out 
SoRTANCK,  s6iAanse«  s*  Suitableness, 

agreement.    Not  in  use. 
Sortilege,  s6r't^-lfidjc.  s.    The  act 

of  drawing  lots. 
Sortition,  b^r-tlsh'An.  s.   The  act  of 

casting  lots.     Ash. 
Sort  ME  NT,  s6rt'nn^nt#  s.     The  act  of 
sorting,  distribution;  a  parcel  sorted  or 
distributed. 
To  "^t.ss,  SOS.  V  n.   To  fall  at  once  in- 
to a  chair. 
Sot,  h6t.  s.     A  blockhead,  a  dull,  ig- 
norant, stupid  fellow,  a  dolt ;  a  wretch 
stupified  by  drinking. 
To  Sot,  s&t.  V.  a.  To  stupify,  to  besot. 
To  Sot,  s6t.  v.  n.     To  tipple  to  stu- 
pidity. 
Sottish,   sot'tish.   a.      Dull,   stupid, 

doltish ;  dull  with  intemperance. 
Sottish LY,  soi'iish-l^.  ad.     Stupidly, 

dully,  senselessly. 
SoTTisHNKSs,   s6t'tlsh-n^s.   s.     Dul- 

ness,  stupidity,  insensibility. 
Souchong,  s^iii'tsh&ng'.  s.  The  finest 

sort  of  Bohea  tea. 
Sovereign,  silv'^r-ln  a.  (255).     Su- 
preme in  power,  having  no  superiour;  su- 
premely efficacious. 
Sovereign,  s<iv'^r-!n.  s.  (165).    Su 

preme  lord. 
SovERFTGNLY,   sAv'^r-lo-l^.   ad.     Su- 
premely, in  the  htgbiest  degree. 
Sovereignty,  sCiv'fir-in-t6.  s.   Supre- 
macy, highest  place,  highest  degree  of 
excellence. 
Sought,  siwt.  s.  ($19).  The  pret.  and 
part.  pass,  of  Scel^ 
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Soul,  s6le.  s.  (318).  The  immaterial 
and  immortal  spirit  of  man ;  vital  princi- 
pie  ;  spirit,  essence,  principal  part ;  ime- 
riour  power ;  a  familiar  app«:1lation-joined 
to  words  expressing  the  qualities  of  the 
mind  ;  human  being ;  active  power ;  spi- 
rit, fire,  grandeur  of  mind ;  intelligent  be- 
ing in  general. 

SouLEo,  s6rd.  a.  (359).  Furmshed 
with  mind. 

Soulless,  s^Ie'lds*  a.  Mean,  low,  spi- 
ritless. 

Sound,  r6^nd.  a.  (313).  Healthy, 
hearty;  right,  not  erroneous ;  stout,  lusty; 
vahd;  fast,  hearty. 

Sound,  sbftnd.  ad.  Soundly,  heartily, 
completely  fast.  » 

Sound,  s6&nd.  s.  A  shallow  sea,  such 
as  may  be  sounded. 

Sound,  b6{ind.  s.  A  probe,  an  instru- 
ment used  by  chirurgeons  to  feel  what  is 
out  of  reach  of  the  fingers. 

To  SouNO^  .s6Cind.  v.  a.  'fo  search 
with  a  plummet,  to  try  depth  ;  to  try,  to 
examine. 

Vo  S<JUND,  s^^iml.  V.  n«  To  try  with 
the  sounding  line. 

Sound,  s^^ud.  s.  Any  thing  atidible, 
a  noise,  that  which  is  perceived  by  the 
ear ;  mere  empty  noise  opposed  to  mean- 
ing. 

To  Sound,  sMnd.  v.  n.  To  make  a 
noise,  to  emit  a  noise ;  to  exhibit  by  likew 
ness  of  sound. 

To  SouKD,  s6&nd.  v.  a.  To  cause  to 
make  a  noise,  to  play  on ;  to  betoken  or 
direct  by  a^sound ;  to  celebrate  by  sound. 

Soundboakd,  a6{ind'b6rd.  s.  Board 
which  propagates  the  sound  in  organs. 

Sounding,  s^findln^.  a.  (410).  Sono- 
rous, having  a  magnificent  sound. 

Sounding-board,  sd&nd'ing-b6rd.  s. 
The  canopy  of  the  pulpit;  the  ceiling  over 
the  front  of  the  stage. 

Soundly,  s6ftnd'li.  ad.  Healtliily, 
heartily;  lustily,  stoutly,  strongly;  truly, 
rightly;  fast,  closely.   ' 

Soundness,  s6And'ii^s.  s.  Health, 
heartiness;  truth,  rectitude,  incorrupt 
state;  strength,  solidity. 

Soup,  s46p'  s.  (pl5).  Strong  decoc- 
tion of  flesh  for  the  table. 

Sour,  s66r.  a.  (313).  Acid,  austere; 
harsh  of  temper,  crabbed,  peevish;  af- 
flictive, painful,  expressing  discontent. 

Sour,  s6^r.  s>     Acid  substance. 
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Ta  Sour,  s6^«  v.  a«  To  moke  acid ; 
to  make  harsh ;  tn  make  uneasy,  to  make 
lesspleaaiiig}  to  make  discontented. 

To  Sour,  sdAr.  v.  n.  To  become 
acid  J  to  grow  peevish  or  crabbed. 

Source,  s6r5e,  s.  (318).  Spring:,  foun- 
tain-head; original,  firit  producer. 

0[j*  Some  respectable  speakers  hare  at- 
tempted to  give  the  French  sound  to  the 

•  diphthong  in  this  word  and  its  compound 
resource,  as  if  written  soorce  and  resoorce; 
but  as  this  is  contrary  to  an^dogv,  so  it  is 
to  general  Usage.  Sheridan,  Nares,  Smith, 
and  W.  Johnston,  give  the  same  sound  to 
both  these  words  as  I  have  done.  Mr. 
Perry  gives  the  same  sound  to  fourect  and, 
as  well  as  I  can  guess  from  the  blindness 
Of  the  print,  to  resource  also.     Mr.  Scott 

fives  Both  sounds,  but  seems  to  prefer  the 
rstj  Kenrick  only  gives  source  the  sound 
of  scarce  i  and  the  diphthong  ou  in  resottroe, 
the  same  sound  as  in  hour,  town,  &c. 

Sourish,  sdtir'ish.  a.  Somewhat  sour. 

Sourly,  s6i2ir'l^,  ad#  With  acidity; 
with  acrimony. 

SouRK^ss,  sdi^r'n^s,  s.  Acidity,  aus- 
terenessof  Uste;  asperity,  harshness  of 
temper. 

Sous,  s6Jise,  or  s6d.  s.  (315).  A  small 
denomination  of  French  money. 

0^  The  first  pronunciation  of  this  word  is 
Tulgar;  the  second  is  pure  French,  and, 
IkS  such,  is  no  more  entitled  to  a  place  in 
an  £nglish  Dictionary,  tlian  the  word  j^n- 
My  IS  in  a  French  one. 

Souse,  s66se.  s.  <3I3).     Pickle  made 
'     of  salt ;  any  thing  kept  parboiled  in  a  salt 
pickle. 

To  ^ousEf  s6A9e  v.  n.  To  fall  as  a 
bird  On  its  prey. 

To  Souse,  s6ifi3e.  v.  a.  To  strike 
with  sudden  violence,  as  a  bird  strikes  its 
prey. 

Souse,  s6{tse.  ad.  With  sudden  vio- 
lence.   A  low  word. 

SouTERHAiN,  stS6«t^r-rAne'.  s.  (315) 
A  grotto  or  cavern  in  the  ground. 

South,  s^6//;.  s.  (313).  The  part 
where  the  sun  is  to  us  at  noon:  the  south- 
ern regions  of  the  globe ;  the  wind  that 
"blows  from  the  south. 

South,  s6ht/i.  a«  (313).  Southern, 
meridional. 

South*  s6te/i.  ad.  Towards  the  south ; 
from  the  south. 

Southing,  s6(iTH'ing.  a.  Going  to- 
wards tlie  south. 


Southeast,  s66rA^6si'.  8.  Thepoin^ 
midway  between  the  east  and  south. 

Southerly,  sftTH'&r-W,  or  s66TH'iir- 
W.  &•  Belonpting  to  any  of  the  points 
denominated  from  the  soutli,  not  abso- 
lutely southern;  lying  towards  the  aoutk  i 
coming  from  about  the  south. 

QCj  The  diphthong  in  this  and  the  folhv- 
ing  word  has  fallen  mto  contraction  br  & 
sort  of  technical  sea  pronunciatioo ;  IhA 
both  of  them  seem  to  be  recovering  thtir 
true  diphthongal  sound,  though  the  latter 
seems  farther  advanced  towards  it  dun 
tlie  former. 

Southern,  s6uTB'Arn,  or  sftTH'fim. 
a.  Belonging  to  the  south,  meridaoc^'. 
lying  towuds  the  south;  coming  frooi  tbe 
south. 

Southernwood,  si&TH'Arn-'«rM«  s.  A 
plant 

South  MOST,  s6iVA'm^st.  a.  Farthest 
towards  the  south. 

Southsay,  Mvh'ak.  s.  (SIS').  Pre- 
diction ;  properly  Soothsay » 

To  South  say,  \6ti:h'siu  v.  n«  To  pre- 
dict.— See  Soothsay. 

Souths  AY  ERi  s6^/A'sa-Ar.  s.  A  pre- 
dicter  j  properly  Soqfksa/er. 

Southward,  stixih'wkvd^  or  sAra'Ard. 
ad.     Towards  the  south. 

Southwest,  sdA^A'wdsl. &  Point  mid> 
way  between  the  spulh  and  west. 

S(»w,  s6^  5.  (322).  A  Ccnwkle  pig-, 
the  female  of  a  boar;  an  oblong  mass  of 
lead ;  an  insect,  a  millepede. 

To  Sow,  s6.  v.  n.  (324).  To  scatter 
seed  in  order  to  a  harvest. 

To  Sow,  sA.  v.a.  Part.  pass.  Sown; 
To  scatter  in  the  ground  in  ordo*  t^ 
growth ;  to  spi*ead,  to  propagate*  to  vn- 
prcgnate  or  stock  with  aeed;  to  bespriakie. 

To  Sow.  s6.  v.  a.    (From  ««o,  l^n). 

To  join  by  needle-work. 
To  SowcE,    s6^se.  v.  a.  (323)*     To 

throw  into  the  water. 
Sower.  66'i\r.  s«  (98)«  He  that  sprin- 
kles the  seed;  ascatterer;  a  br>eedcf ,  a 

promoter. 
SowiKS,  sAilnz.  8.(323).    Flumniery 

made  of  oiitmeal,  somewhat  soured. 
To  SowL,  96tU.  V.  a.  (323).     To  pi^r. 

by  the  ears.    Obsolete. 
Sown,  s6ne.    The  part,  of  To  sow. 
Sowthistle,  s6(iVAib-sl.  s.  (472).     A 

weed. 
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Space,  sp&se.  s*  Roomi  Jocal  exten* 
sion ;  any  quantity  of  place ;  quantity  of 
time;  a  small  time;  a  while. 

Spacious,  spA'sh^a.  a.  (357).  "Wide, 
extensive,  roomy. 

Spaciousness,  spiShfis-n£s«  s*  Room- 

'    iness,  wide  extension. 

Si'ADDLE,  spdd'dl.  s.  (405).  A  little 
spade.  • 

Spade,  spAde.  s.  (73).  The  instru- 
ment of  digging^ ;  a  suit  of  cards. 

Spadillk,  spd'dll.  a.  The  ace  of 
spades  at  omhre  and  quadrille. 

Spake,  spdke.  The  old  pret.of  Speak. 

Spalt,  spMt.  s.  A  white,  scaly,  shin- 
ing stone,  frequently  used  to  promote  tlie 
fusion  of  metals. 

Span,  spin.  s.  The  space  from  the 
end  of  the  thumb  to  the  end  of  the  little 
6nger  extended ;  any  short  duration. 

To  Span,  spdn.  v.  a.  To  measure  by 
the  hand  extended;  to  measure. 

Spancountek,  spdn'k6^n>ti!ir. 

Spanfarthing,  sp4n'fir-THing,  ^ 
A  play  at  which  money  is  thrown  within 
a  span  or  mark. 

Spangle,  spanp'gl.  s.  (405).  A  small 
plate  or  boss  of  shining  metal;  any  thing 
sparkling  and  shining. 

To  Spangle,  $pinj»'gl.  v,  a.  To  be- 
sprinkle with  spangles  or  shining  bodies. 

Spaniel,  spin'ydl.  s.  ( 1 1 3)  (28 1 ).  A 
dog  for  sport  in  the  field,  remarkable  for 
sagacity  and  obedience:  a  low,  mean, 
sneaking  fellow. 

To  Spank  spangk.  v.  a.  (408).  To 
strike  with  the  open  hand.— i^#A. 

Spankek,  sp&ngk^Jlr.  s*  A  small  coin. 

Spar,  sp&r.  s.  Mai'casite ;  a  small 
beam,  the  bar  of  a  gate. 

To  Spau,  spin.  V.  n.  To  fight  like 
cocks  with  prelusive  strokes. 

To  Spar,  spir.  v.  a.  To  shut,  to 
close,  lobar.    Obsolete. 

To  Spare,  spAi-e.  v.  a.  To  use  fru- 
gally ;  to  save  for  any  particular  use  ;  to 
do  without,  to  lase  willingly ;  to  omit,  to 
forbear;  to  uae  tenderly,  to  treat  with 
pity ;  to  grant,  to  allow. 

To  Spare,  sp^i^.  v.  n.  To  live  fru- 
gally, to  be  parsimonious :  to  forbear,  to 
i)e  scrupulous;  to  use  mercy,  to  forgive, 
to  be  tender. 

Spa  we,  sp'.re.  a.  Scanty,  parsimori 
nus;  superfii  oas,  unwanted ;  lean,  war.^ 
ing  flesh. 
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Sparer,  sp&^i*i!ir.  s.  (98)«  One  wb6 
avoids  expense. 

Sparerib,  sp^re'rlb.  s.  Some  part  cut 
off  from  the  ribs. 

SpARoKF ACTION,  sp&r-j^-fik'shiin*  s. 
The  act  of  sprinkling. 

Sparing,  spA'dng,  a.  (410).  Scarce; 
scanty;  parsimonious. 

Spakingly,  sp4Vm^-l£.  ad.  Frugally, 
parsimoniously;  with  abstinence;  now 
with  great  frequency;  cautiously,  tenderly.' 

Spa  UK,  spirk.  »•  (7S),  A  small  par- 
ticle of  fire,  or  kindled  matter;  anything 
shining;  any  thing  vivid  or  active ;  a  live- 
ly, showy,  splendid,  gay  man. 

To  Spau K,  sp&rk.  v.  n.  To  emit  par- 
ticles of  fire,  to  spovkle. 

Sp A  u  KF  u  L,  sp^rk'fiil.  a.  Lively,  brisk, 
airy. 

Sparkish,  spd.rk1sh.  a.  Airy,  gay; 
showy,  well-dressed,  fine. 

Sparkle,  sp4r'kl.  s.  (405).  A  spark, 
a  small  particle  of  fire ;  any  luminous  par- 
ticle. 

To  Sparkle,  spir'kl.  v.  n.  To  emit 
sparks ;  to  issue  in  sparks  ;  to  shine  ;  to 
glitter. 

Sparklingly,  spirk'lin52:-l^.  ad.  With 
vivid  and  twinkling  lustre. 

Sparklingness,  sp&rk'lSng-n^s.  s. 
Vivid  and  twinkling  lustre. 

Sparrow,  spdr'r6.  s.  (87)  (327).  A 
small  bird. 

Sparrowhawk,  sparV^h^wk.  s.  The 
female  of  the  musket  hawk. 

Sparrowgrass,  spir'ro-p^ris.  s.  Cor- 
rupted from  Asparagus,  which  see. 

Sparry,  spir'rd.  a.  (82).  Consisting 
of  spar. 

Spasm,  spftzm,  s.  Convulsion,  violent 
and  involuntary  contraction. 

Spa'^modick,  sp4z-m6d'ik.  s.  (509)* 
Convulsive. 

Spat,  spAt.  The  pret.  of  Spit.  ObsoT. 

To  Spatiate,  spA'sh^-dte.  v.  n.  To 
rove,  to  range,  to  ramble  at  large. 

To  Spattek,  spit'tAr.  v.  a.  (98).  To 
sprinkle  with  dirt,  or  any  thing  offensive ; 
to  throw  out  any  thing  offensive ;  to  as- 
perse, to  defame. 

To  Spatter,  spdc'ttkr.  v.  n.  To  spit, 
to  sputter,  as  at  any  thing  nauseous  taken 
into  the  mouth. 

Shatterdashes,  RpAt'tAr-dish-iz.  s. 
Coverings  for  the  legs  by  which  the  wet 
is  kept  off. 
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Spattling-poppy,  sp^i-llng-p6p'p6.  s. 

White  behen ;  a  plant. 

Spatula,  spal'tshWi.   s.   (461).     A 

spattlc,  or  slice,  used  by  apothecaries  and 

surgeons  in  spreading  plasters  or  stirring 

medicines. 

Spavik,  spav'iiu  s.     Tliis  disease  in 

horses  is  a  bony  excrescence  or  crust  as 

.  hard  as  a  bone,  that  gi'ONVS  on  the  inside 

of  the  hough. 
Spaw,  sp^w.  s.  (319;.  -V  place  famous 

for  mineral  waters,  any  mineral  water. 
To  .'-.PAWL,  sp\\vl.  V.  n.     To  throw 

moisture  out  of  the  mouth. 
Spawl,  spfiwl.  s.  f  2  I  >).     piiile,  mois- 
ture ejected  from  the  mouth. 
Spawn,  sp-^wn.  s,  (219).   The  ^^^s  of 
'  fish  or  of  frogs ;  auy  product  or  oflTspring. 
To  -'PAWN,  spawn.  V.  a.     I'o  produce 
as  fishes  do  eggs ;  to  generate,  to  bring 
forth. 
To  SPAWN,  spkwn.   V.  n.     To  issue 

as  eggs  from  fish  j  to  issue,  to  proceed. 
Spawn  F.R,  spawii'dr.  s.  (98).   The  fc- 
-  male  fish. 
To  ^PAY,  spi.  V.  a.  (230).  To  castrate 

female  animals. 
To     PEAK,  spcke.  V.  n.  (227).    Pret. 
Spake    or  Spoke;    Part.  pass.  Spoken. 
To  utter  articulate   sounds,   to  express 
thoughts  by  words ;  to  harangue,  to  make 
a^ech;  to  talk  for  or  against,  to  dis- 
pute ;  to  discoui*se,  to  make  mention ;  to 
give  sound ;  To  speak  witli,  to  address,  to 
converse  with. 
To  Spp:ak,  sp^ke.  v.  a.  To  utter  with 
the  mouth,  to  pronounce;  to  proclaim, 
to  celebrate :   to  address,  to  accost ;  to 
exhibit. 
Speakable,  spe'ka-bl.  a.  (405).    Pos- 
sible to  be  spoken ;  having  the  power  of 
speech. 
Spkaker,  sp^/kur.  s.  (98\     One  that 
speaks;  one  that  speaks  in  any  particular 
munner;  one  that  celebrates,  proclaims, 
or  mentions;  the  prolocutor  of  the  com- 
mons. 
Speaking-trumpet,  spe'kin^-trAmp'' 
it.  s.  (99)  (410).  Trumpet  by  whicli 
the  voice  may  be  propagated  to  a  great 
distance. 
Spear,  spere.  s.  (227).     A  lon«:  wea- 
pon with  a  sharp  point,  used  in  thrusting 
or  throwing;  a  Ismce;  a  lance  generally 
with  prongs  to  kill  fish. 
To  Spear,  sp^re.   v.  a.     To  kill  or 
pierce  with  a  spear. 


To  Spear,  sp6re.  v.  n.     To  shoot  or 

sprout. 
Spear  GRASS,  spdre'gras.s.  Long,  siuT 

grass. 
Spearman,  sp^Tt-'man.  s.  (88)-     One 

who  uses  a  lance  in  fight. 
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Spear  31 1  NT,  speie'mlni.  s-      A  pliiit, 

a  species  of  minL 
Spear  wort,  i:,p^rc'ifr{irt-  s*   An  htrb. 

Special,  sp^sh'al.  a.  (357).  Ni4.in; 
a  sort  or  species',  particular,  peculiar;  ap- 
propriate, designed  for  a  pau-licubir  pu-- 
pose  ;  extraordinary,  uncoannon :  iXk: 
in  excellence. 
Specially,  sp^sh'al-^.  ad.  Panitii- 
larly  above  others ;  not  in  a  commoa  » ay, 
peculiariy. 
Specialty,  sp^sh'al-l^.  7 

Speh  ality,  sp6sh-^-il'6-t6. 3 

ticularly. 
Species,  spfe'sh^z.  s.  (433).  A  sort, 
a  subdivision  of  a  general  term  ;  class  of 
nature,  single  order  of  beings;  appt»r- 
ance  to  the  senses;  representation  10  tl-e 
mind;  circulating  money,  prooounccd  in 
two  words  ;  siuiples  that  liave  place  in  1 
compound. 
Specific,   sp^-sif'ik.    s.     A 

medicine . — Meuon . 
Specifical,  spi-slPffe-kil. 
Spkcifick,  sp^-slfflk.  (509). 
That  which  makes  a  thing  of  the  specif  i 
of  which  it  is  ;  appropriated  to  the  cure 
of  some  particular  distemper. 
Specifically,  sp^-slfffe-kal-^.  ad.  I:. 
such  a  manner  as  to  constitute  a  speclci. 
according  to  the  nature  of  the  species. 
To  Specificate,  ap^-sirf(fe-k&te.  T.a- 
To  nuirk  by  notation  of  d&stingatsb::j 
particularities. 
Specification  ^pSs-s^-fi&-k^'sh<in.  s- 
Distinct  notation,  determination  Irj  a  pe- 
culiar mark ;  particular  mention. 
To  Specify,  sp^s'se-fi.  v.  a.  (18". 
To  mention,  to  show  by  some  particvi*? 
mark  of  distinction. 
Specimen    sp6^'s^-ni^n.  s.  '  503\    >. 
sample,  a  part  of  any  thing  exhihite:!  t^^ 
the  rest  may  be  ttnown. 
Specious,  sp^'shiis.  a.  (367).  Sho'i^. 
pleasing  to  the  view ;  plausible  ;  supv  ri 
ciaUy,  not  solidly  right. 
Speciously,  sp^'shfts-16.   ad.     Wit- 
fair  appearance. 
Speck,  spck.  6.     A  small  discokwra- 
tion,  a  spot. 
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To  Spkck  sp^k.  V.  a.  To  spot,  to 
stain  in  drops. 

Spir.KLh,  sp6k'kl.  9.  (405).  Small 
speck,  little  spot. 

To  spt.cKLK,  spfik'kh  V.  a.  To  mark 
with  small  spots. 

Spkctacle.  si^^k'iA-kL  s.  (405).  A 
show,  a  gaziog-stock,  anything*  eiihibited 
to  the  view  as  eminently  remarkable ;  any 
thing  percelv-^  by  the  iight ;  in  the  Plu- 
ral, glasses  to  assist  the  sight. 

SptcTACLKD,  sp^k'ta-krd.  a.  (359). 
Furnished  with  spectacles. 

SpbCTA  »  OR,  %p^k-ti'ldv.  s,  (76)  (521). 
A  l()oker-on,  a  beholder,  an  observer. 

Spectator  SHIP,  spSk-li'tCir-shlp.  s. 
Act  of  beholding. 

Spkctuk,  sp^k'ilSr.  s.  (416).  Ap- 
parition, appearance  of  persons  dead. 

Spectrum;  sp^k'tiilm.  s.  ■  An  image, 
a  visible  form. 

Specular,  sp^k'kA-lar.  s.  (88).  Hav- 
ing the  qualities  of  a  mirrour  or  looking, 
glass;  assisting  sight. 

To  Speculate,  sp^k'kiVUte.  v.  n. 
(91).  To  meditate,  to  contemplate;  to 
take  a  view  of  any  thing  with  the  mind. 

To  Spkci>late,  sp^k'ki*i-i4te.  v.  a.  To 
consider  attentively,  to  look  through  with 
the  mind. 

Speculation,  spdk-i-14'shAn.  s.  Ex- 
amination of  the  eye,  view;  mental  view, 
intellectnaf  examination,  contemplation;  a 
train  of  thoughts  formed  by  meditation; 
mental  scheme  not  reduced  to  practice ; 
power  of  sight. 

Speculative,  sp^k'kiJi-la-tlv.  a.  (512). 
Given  to  speculation,  contemplative;  theo- 
retical, not  practical. 

Speculatively,  s]>dk'kvVlA-tiv-l^.  ad. 
contemplatively,  with  meditation ;  ideally, 
Uieoretically,  not  practically. 

Speculator,  sp^k'k^-ld-t^r.  s.  (521). 
One  who  forms  theories ;  an  observer,  a 
contemplator ;  a  spy,  a. watcher. 

Speculatory,  sp^k'kA-ld-tftr-^.  a. 
(512).     Exercising  speculation. 

Speculum,  sp^k'kii-lCim.  s.  (503).  A 
mirrour,  a  looking-glass. 

Sped,  s])^d.  The  pret.  and  part.  pass, 
of  Speed.— See  Mistaken. 

Speech,  spe^tsh.  s.  (246).    The  pow- 
er of  articulate  utterance,  the  power  of  I 
expressing  tlioughts  by  vocal  words;  Ian- ; 
guage,    words  considered  as  expressing! 
thoughts;  parlicufair  language  as  diitiact ' 
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from  others;  any  thing  spoken;  talk,  men* 
tion;  oration,  harangue. 

Spkechless,  sp^^ish'l^a.  a.  Deprived 
of  the  power  of  speaking,  made  mute  ot 
dumb;  mute,  dumb. 

To  .^PKKD,  sp^^d.  V.  n.  (246).  Prct. 
and  part.  pass.  Sped  and  Speeded.  To 
make  haste,  to  move  with  celerity;  to 
have  success;  to  have  any  condition  good 
or  bad. 

To  Speed,  sp^^d.  v.  a.  To  despatch 
in  haate ;  to  despatch,  to  destroy;  to  kill ; 
to  hasten,  to  put  into  quick  motion;  to 
execute,  to  despatch;  to  assist,  to  help 
forward ;  to  make  prosperous. 

Speed,  spfiW.  s.  Quickness,  cele- 
rity; haste,  burr}',  despatch ;  the  course 
or  pace  of  a  horse ;  success,  e\xnt. 

Speedily,  sp^^d'^-l^.  ad.  With  haste, 
quickly. 

Speedinkss,  spdW^-nds.  s.  The 
quality  of  being  npeedy. 

Speedwell,  sp^^dV^I.  s.     A  plant.. 

Speedy,  sp^^d'6.  s.  Quick,  swift, 
nimble,  quick  of  despatch. 

Spell,  sp^ll.  s.  A  charip  consisting 
of  .some  words  of  Occult  power ;  a  turn  of 
work. 

To  Spell,  sp^ll.  v.  a.  To  write  with 
the  proper  letters ;  to  read  by  naming  let- 
ters singly;  to  charm. 

To  Spell,  spdll.  v.  n.  To  form  words 
of  letters ;  to  read. 

Spelter,  sp^lt'iir.  s.  (98).  A  kind 
of  semi-metal. 

To  Spend,  sp^nd*  v.  a.  To  consume, 
to  lay  out ;  to  bestow  as  expense,  to  ex- 
pend i  toeflfuse;  to  squander,  to  lavish; 
to  pass ;  to  waste,  to  wear  out ;  to  fatigue, 
to. harass. 

To  iiPEND,  sp^nd.  r.  n.  To  make 
expense;  to  prove  in  the  use;  to  be  lost 
or  wasted. 

Spender,  sp^nd'iir.  s.  (98),  One  who 
spends;  a  prodigal,  alavisber, 

SpENDTiiRrKT,  sp^nd'^Mfi.  s.  A  pro- 
digal, a  lavisher. 

Spkrm,  sp^rm.  s.  Seed;  that  by 
which  the  species  is  continued. 

Spermaceti,  sp^r-md-s^'ic.  s.  Cor- 
ruptedly  pronounced  Parmasity. 

03*  When  Shakspeare  makcA  Hotspur  de- 
scribe a  fop  using  this  word, 

**  And  telling  me  the  sovei-cigu'st  thing  on 
earth, 

"  Wa9  pannasitty  far  an  inward  bruise — " 
it  is  highU'  probable  this  was  not  a  fop- 
pish pronunciation,  biit.liiat  which  gtiie- 
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rjilly  obtained  in  Qiteen  Elizabeth's  time, 
and  has,  among  Uie  vulgar^-  been  conti- 
nue to  ours. 

Spermatical,  sp^r-mat^t^-kil.    > 

Sperm ATicK,  sp^r-mal'tlk  (509).  J   *' 

•  Seminal,  consisting  of  seed;  belonging 
to  the  uperni. 

Spermatize,  spdr'md-tize.  v.  n. 
To  yield  seed. 

To  Speres,  sparse,  v.  a*  To  disperse* 
to  scatter. 

To  Spkt,  sp^t,  V.  a*  To  bring  or 
pour  abundantly.     Not  in  use. 

To  Spew,  spA.  v,  a.  (265).  To  vo- 
mit, to  eject  from  the  stomach ;  to  eject, 
to  cast  forth ;  to  eject  with  loathing. 

To  wSpew,  sp4.  V.  !)•  To  vomit,  to 
ease  the  stomach. 

To  Sphacelate,  sfas'sd-Ute.  v.  a. 
To  affect  with  a  gangrene. 

Sphac&lus,  sfas'sii-16s.  s.  A  gan- 
grene, a  mortification. 

Sphere,  sfere.  s.  A  Rlobe,  an  orbi- 
cular body,  a  body  of  which  the  centre  is 
at  the  same  distance  from  every  point  of 
the  circumference ;  any  globe  of  the  mnn- 
dane  system;  a  globe  representing  the 
earth  or  sky ;  orb,  circuit  of  motion ;  pro- 
vince, compass  of  knowledge  or  action. 

To  Sphere,  sf&re.  v.  a.  To  place  in 
a  sphere ;  to  form  into  roundness. 

Spherical,  sf^r'ri-kil. 

Spherick,  sfiSi'rik.  (509). 
Round,  orbicular,   globular;    planetary, 
relating  to  orbs  of  the  planets. 

Spherically,  sf£r'r6-k41-^-  ad.  In 
form  of  a  sphere. 

Sphericalness,  sf(&r'r^-kal-nes.  > 

Sphericity,  sf^-rib'e-t6.  3 

roundness,  rotundity. 

Spheroid,  sffe'j6id.  s.  A  body  ob- 
long or  oblate,  approaching  to  the  form 
of  a  sphci-e. 

Spheroidal,  sffe-ro^Mal.  a.  Having 
the  form  of  a  spheroid. — Mason. 

Spheroidical,  sf<S-roid'6-k4U  a.  Hav- 
ing the  form  of  a  spheroid. 

Spherule,  sfer'ulc.  s.    A  little  globe. 

Sphinj^,  sfinks.  s.  The  Sphinx  was 
a  famous  monster  in  Egypt,  having  the 
face  of  a  virgin  and  the  body  of  a  lion. 

Spice,  spise.  s.  A  vep;elable  produc- 
tion fragrant  to  the  smell  and  pungent  to 
the  palate,  an  aromatick  substance  used 
in  sauces ;  a  8niall  quantity. 

To  Spick,  sri?e.  v.  a.  To  season  with 

si)ice. 


Spickr,  spi's&r.  a.  (98).     One  who 
deals  in  spice. 

Spickky,  spi'sir-^.  s.  The  commo- 
dity of  spices ;  a  repository  of  spices. 

Spick-akd-span,  spik'iiKi-spaa'.  a. 
Qiiite  new,  now  first  used. 

Spic k  n  e  l,  spik'n^l.  s.  The  herb  bald- 
mony  or  bearwort. 

Spicy,  s|  l's>^.  a.  Producing*  sp\r:, 
abounding  with  aromaticksv  aroma:  kx. 
having  the  qualities  of  spice. 

Spider,  spi'tiftr.  s.  (v8).  The  aniiAil 
that  spins  a  web  to  catch  liies. 

.-^pidebwort*  spi'dCii'-wi'iru  s-  \  pU  t 
with  a  lily-flower  composed  of  six  peiuf 

Spignel,  »p'ig'ii£l.  s.    A  planu 

Spigot,  spig'iit.  s.  (166).  A  pin  or 
peg  put  into  the  faucet  to  keep  in  tbc  I.- 
quor. 

Spike,  spik^.  8*  An  ear  of  cor?., 
a  long  nail  of  iron  or  wroody  a  long^  ro-l  r. 
iron  sharpened ;  a  araaller  species  of  la- 
vender. 

To  Spike,  spike«  v.  a*  To  fu&tcn 
with  long  nails  to  set  with  spikes. 

Spik£kakd,  spike  ^)ird.  s-  The 
name  of  a  plant ;  the  oil  ponced  fi  jr. 
the  plant. 

(j;j*  Mr.  Elphinston  is  Ihe  only  orthoep:.-: 
M'ho  pronounces  the  1  short  in  this  wo:  i 
Mr.  Sheridan,  Mr.  Scott,  Mr.  Perry,  V. 
Johnston,  and  Buchanan,  preserve  it  Io'..c 
as  in  ipiJ^e:  and  thougli  I  am  well  aw^i^ 
of  the  common  idiom  of  our  pronunc  1  ai 
to  shorten  the  simple  in  the  coro^-oi    . 
(see  Knowledge),  yet  I  think  \hU  id,<  - 
ought  not  to  be  sought  after,  when  »  * 
established  by  custom. 

Spilu  spill,  s.  A  small  &hiver  ■ ' 
wood,  or  thin  bar  of  iron;  a  small  qi^ 
tity  of  money. 

To  Spill,  spill,  v.  a.  To  shed,  to.'c^e 
by  shedding;  to  throw  away. 

To  Spill,  spill,  v.  n.  To  waste..  t'» 
be  lavish ;  to  be  shed,  to  be  lost  by  \Kr.  ; 
shed. 

Spilth,  spil/A.  s»  Any  thing  pour^i 
out  or  wasted.     Not  in  use. 

To  Spin,  spin.   v.  a*    Prct.  Spun  .: 
Span;   Part.   Spun.    To  draw  oat  >' 
threads ;  to  form  threads  by  drawing: » 
and  twisting  any  filaroentoits  matter.  :- 
protract,  to  draw  oat ;  to  form  by  degrc<  - 
to  draw  out  tediously. 

To  Spiw,  spin.  V.  n.    To  exercise  iV: 
art  of  spinning;  to  stream  out  in  a  ihr-^j^- 
or  small  current;  to  move  round  a- 
spindle. 
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Spinage,  spln^nldje.  s«  (90).    A  plant 

Spinal,  spi'oil.  a.  (88).  Belonging 
to  the  back  bone. 

Spindle,  spli/cil.  s.  (405).  The  pin 
by  which  the  thread  is  formed,  and  on 
which  it  i«  conglomerated ;  a  long  slender 
stalk;  any  thing  slender. 

Spindlkshankeo,  spin'dl-shdnkt.  a. 
Having  small  legs. 

Spindl£tr£K,  spln^dl-tr^^.  s*  Prick- 
wood;  a  plant. 

Spine,  spine*  s.     The  back  bone. 

Spinel,  spi'ndl.  s«    A  sort  of  mineral. 

Spinet,  spln-n^t^  s.  A  small  harp- 
sichord ;  an  instrument  with  keys. 

Spiniferous,  spi-nUT4§r-As.  a.  Bear- 
ing homa. 

Spinner,  spln'n(ir.  s.  (98).  '  One 
skilled  in  spinning;  a  garden  spider  with 
long  jointed  legs. 

Spinning-wheel,  spln^iing-hw^^l.  s. 
the  wheel  by  which,  since  the  disuse  of 
the  rock,  the  thread  is  di-awn. 

Spinosity,  spi-ti6s'ii-t6.  s.  Crab- 
bedness,  thorny  or  briary  perplexity.. 

Spinous,  spi'nils.  a.  (314)..  Thorny, 
full  of  thorns. 

Spin^tek,  splns^Ckr.  s.  (98).  A  wo* 
man  that  spins;  the  general  term  for  a 
girl  or  maiden  woman. 

Spins  TRY,  spins^ti*^*  s.  '  The  work  of 
spinning. 

Spiny,  stpiW.  a.  Thorny,  briary,  per- 
plexed. 

Spiracle,  splr'd-kl.  s.  (109%  A 
breathing  hole,  a  vent,  a  small  apertni^. 

QCj*  I  have  differed  from  Mr.  Sheridan  in 
the  quantity  of  the  f  in  the  f;rst  syllable  of 
this  word,  be<!ause  I  think  the  same  ante- 
penultimate accent  which  sliortens  the  o 
in  oraciet  and  the  i  in  miracle^  ought  to 
have  the  same  influence  in  the  word  in 
question  (503). 

Spiral,  spiVil.  a.  (88).  Curve,  wind- 
ing, circularly  involved. 

Spirally,  spi^r&l-^.  ad.  In  a  spiral 
form. 

Spire,  spire,  s.  A  curve  line,  any 
thing  wreathed  or  contorted,  a  curl,  a 
twist,  a  wreath)  any  thing  growing  up 
taper,  a  round  pyramid,  a  steeple;  the 
top  or  uppermost  point. 
Xo  Spire,  spli-e.  v.  n.     To  shoot  up 

pyramidically. 
Spirit,  splr'it.  s.  (109).   Breath,  wind 
in  motion;    an  immmaterial  substance; 
^e  soil  of  man;  an  apparitign;  ardour, 
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courage;  genius,  vigour  of  mind;  intel- 
lectual  powers  distinct  from  the  body; 
sentiment;  eajerness,  desire ;  man  of  ac- 
tivity, man  of  life;  that  which  gives  vi- 
gour or  cheerfulness  to  the  mind;  any 
thing  eminently  pure  and  refined;  that 
which  hath  power  of  energy;  an  inflamma- 
ble liquor  raised  by  distillation. 

OC/*  The  general  sound  of  the  first  i  in  this 
word  and  all  its  compounds  was,  till  lately, 
the  sound  ofe  in  maie :  but  a  very  laudable 
attention  to  propriety  has  nearly  restored 
the  /  to  its  true  sound;  and  now  tpirit, 
soimded  as  if  written  tperitf  bej^ins  to  gi  ow 
vulgar.  See  Principles.  No.  108, 109, 110, 
and  the  woi*d  Miracle. 

Mr.  Sheridan,  W .  Jo1)nston,  and  Mr.  Smith, 
have  given  into  this  false  sound  of  i  ( lo9) ; 
^ut  Dr.  Kenrick,  Mr.  Scott,  and  Mr. 
Perry,  have  given  it  the  tnie  sound ;  and 
Mr.  Nares  very  justly  thinks  that  this 
word.  Miracle*  and  Cutern,  are  now  more 
frequently  and  properly  heard  with  the 
short  sound  oft. 

To  Spirit,  spirit,  v.  a.  To  Ani- 
mate or  actuate  as  a  spirit ;  to  excite,  to 
animate,  to  encourage;  to  draw,  to  en- 
tice. 

Spirited,  spb*^t.^d.  a.  Lively,  full 
of  fire. 

Spiritedness.  splrlt-W-nSs.  s.  Dis- 
position or  make  of  mind. 

Smritfulness,  splr'it-fM-n^s.  s. 
Sprightliness,  liveliness. 

Spiritless,  spii'ii-l^s.  a*  Dejected, 
low,  deprived  of  vigour,  depressed. 

Spiritous,  spii-^t-db.  a.  Kefiiicd,  ad« 
vanced  near  to  spirit. 

SpiRiTousNEss,  splr^t-ds-n^s.  s.  Fine- 
ness and  activity  of  parts. 

Spiritual,  spli*1t-tshiV4l.  a.  (461). 
Distinct  from  matter,  immaterial,  incor- 
poreal, mental,  intellectual ;  not  gross,  re- 
fined from  external  things,  relative  only  to 
the  mind ;  not  temporal,  relating  to  the 
things  of  heaven. 

Spirituality,  splr-h-tsh6-dl'i-l5.  s. 
Immateriality,  essence  distinct  from  mat- 
ter ;  intellectual  nature;  acts  independent 
of  the  body,  pure  acts  of  the  soul,  mental 
refinement';  that  which  belongs  to  any  one 
as  an  ecclesiastick. 

Spiritualty,  spU-lt-tsbi&-^I*t£.  s.  Ec- 
clesiastical body. 

Spiritualization,   sptr-lt-tsh^-dl-^- 

zA'shdn.  s.      Act  of  spiritualizing^. 
I  To  Spiritualize,  splrlt-tshu-^l-iie. 
V.  a.    To  refine  the  intellect,  to  purify 
^     from  the  feculcncies'^  of  the  woxld . 
E 
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SFiRtTUAiLY,  spir'lt-tshd-al-W.  ad.* 
Withoat  corporeal  grossncss,  with  atten- 
tion  to  thing*  purely  intellectual. 

Spirituous,  spli-^k-tshiii-ii!*.  a.  Hav- 
ing  the  quality  of  spirit,  tenuity  and  ac- 
tivity  of  parts ;  lively,  gay,  vivid,  airy. 

Spirituositv,  splr.U-tshu-6s's^-t6»"J 

(510*  f 

SPiaiTuousNEss,  spMt-tshi-fts-n^s  J 

The  quality  of  being  spirituous. 
To  Spirt,  spArt.  v.  n.  (10»).      To 


first  it  would  be  far  from  pedantic  to  pre- 
serve  the  sound  of  the  a  as  in  medal.  Dr 
Johnson  seems  to  depart  from  etymology 
in  doubling  the  t  in  these  words. 

Spitted,  spli'idd.  a.  Shot  out  ialo 
length,  put  on  a  spit. 

Spitter,  spll't&r.  s.  (98).  One  who 
puts  meat  on  a  spit;  one  who  spits  «itb 
his  mouth;  a  young  deer. 

Spittle.  «plt'tl.  s.  (405).  Corrupt- 
ed fh>m  Hon)ital.    Not  in  ose. 

Spittle,  sptt'tl.  8.     Moisture  of  tht 


spring  out  in  a  sudden  stream,  to  stream 
out  by  intervals. 
To  Spirt,  spArt.  v.  a.    To  throw  out 

in  a  jet. 
To  Spirtle,  sp^rt'tL  v.  a.  (405).   To 

dxssipat^. 
Spirt,  spi'r*.  a.    Pyramida 

ed,  curled. 
Spissitude,  spls's6-ttide.  s.     Cross- 
ness, thickness. 
Spit,  »pli.  s.  A  long  prong  on  which 
meat  is  driven  to  be  turned  before  the  firei 
such  a  depth  of  earth  as  is  pierced  by  one 
action  of  the  spade. 
To  Spit,  spit.  v.  a.  Fret.  Spat;  Part, 
pass.  Spit  or  Spitted.  To  put  upon  a  spit; 
to  thrust  through. 
To  Spit,  spU.  v.  n.    To  etect  frwn 
the  mouth ;  t*  throw  out  spittle  or  mois- 
ture  of  the  mouth. 
To  Spitchgock,  spltsh'k&k.  y.  a.  To 

cut  an  eel  in  pieces,  and  boil  it 
Spitk,  spite.   »•       Malice,   rancour, 
hate;    Spite  of,  or  in  ?pite  of,  notwith- 
standing, in  defiance  of. 
To  Spite,  spite,  v.  a.     To  vex,  to 
thwart  malignantly;  To  fiH  with  spite,  to 
offend. 
Spiteful,  splte'fU.  a.  Malicious,  ma- 
lignant. 
Spitefullt,  spite*f&W.  ad.      Mali- 
ciously, malignantlv. 
Spite  fulness,  spite'fCil-n^s.  s.     Ma- 
lignity, desire  of  vexing. 
Spitt AL,  sph^iil.  s.     Corrupted  from 
Hospital,  and  seldom  used  but  to  a  sermon 
preached  at  an  faospiUl,  as  a  spinal  ser- 
mons  or  in  the  proverijial  phrase,  Rob  not 
the  tpittalt  or  in  the  name  of  that  district 
of  London  called  Spiutl/eidt^ 
03*  The  tf  in  aU  these  words  has  a  tendency 
to  sink  its  sound,  and  to  confound  tliem 
with  spittU.     In  the  last  of  these  words 
this  tendency  ia  incurable ;  but  in  the  two 


mouth. 
Spit  venom,  splt'vin-tei.   s»     Poisor 
.  ejected  from  the  mouth. 
To  Splash,  splish.  v.  a.     To  daub 

with  dirt  in  great  quantities. 
Splashy,  spl4sh'^.  a.     Fuil  of  diity 

water,  apt  to  daub. 
Splayfoot,  splA'Rit.  a.      Haviog  tk 

foot  turned  inwiQ*d. 
Splatmouth,  spU'm6ti/A.  s.    Mouth 

widened  by  design. 


Spleen,  spl^in.  s.  The  inilt,  o««  of 
the  viscera ;  it  is  supposed  the  seat  of  aa- 
gerand  melancholy;  anger,  spite,  ilJbu- 
mooTi  a  fit  of  anger ;  melancholy,  hvpo 
chondriacal  vapours. 
Spleened,  spl^^n'd.  a.  (359>.  De- 
prived of  the  spleen. 
Spleenful,   splito'ttl.  a-      -Angry. 

peevish,  fretful. 
Spleenless,    spl&^nlfe.   a.       ¥Lind 

gentle,  mild. 
Spl££nwort,  splWn'wArt.  s.     Mii:- 

waste;  a  plant. 
Splkeny,  ^166n'*.  a.    Angry,  pecv- 

ish. 
Splendent,  spldn'ddnt.  a.     Shinin^' 

glossy. 
Splendid,  spl^n'dld.  a.   Showy,  is^;- 

ni^cent,  sumptuous. 
Splendidly,  spl^n'dld-l*.  axl»    M-b 

nificently,  sumptuously. 
Splendour,  spl^n'ddr.  s.  (^14)»  l--^ 
tre,  powet   of    shming;    magoificerc. 
1     pomp. 
Splenetick,    spUn'6-tlk.     •*   (5' 

Troubled  with  the  spleen,  fretikl,  pec^  - 
Sflenick,  spl^nlk.  a.  (508).  Belon: 

mg  to  the  spleen. 
Splenish,  spl^nlsh.  a.  FrctJ«!,  per- 
ish; properly  ^jft^fewwA. 
(^  Dr.  Johnson  has  received  ti««  v- 
witliout  any  remark  xtpan  the  iiwprcpr.. 
of  its  formation.    To  tiirn  a  LAiin  n- 
into  an  Engliab  adjective  by  the  add  ' 
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of  ithy  IB  Culse  httMfy  in  bmguatfe:  es- 
"*  ~  y<^Ay  M  m-e  have  the  Engiish  woi3<j>fegn, 
fiom  vhich  it  might  have  been  formed 
vith  so  much  more  propriety;  Imt  to 
pronounce  the  e  long,  as  Mr.  Sheridan 
has  done^  is  adding  absurdity  to  error. 
Spleniti vE,  spl^n'i-tiv.  a.  (5 1 2).  Hot, 

fiery,  passionate.    Kotinusel 
Splent,  spl^Dt.  s.    Spient  is  a  callous 
hard  substance,  or  an  insensible  swelling 
which  breeds  on  or  adheres  to  the  shank- 

bone,  and  when  it  grows  big  q>oils  tbe 
shape  of  the  leg. 
To  Splice,  splise.  v.  a*     To  join  the 

two  ends  of  a  rope  without  a  knot. 
Splint,   splint,   s.     A  thin  piece  of 

wood  or  other  matters  used  by  chinir- 

geons  to  hold  the  bone  newly  set. 
To  Splinter,  splint'Ar.  v.  a.    To  se- 
cure by  splints?  to  shiver,  to  br^ak  into 

fragments. 
SPLiNTEa,  spllnt'Ar.  s.  <98).    A  frag- 

ment  of  any  thing  broken  with  violence  ; 

a  thin  piece  of  wood. 
To  Splinter,  spllnt'dr.  v.  n.    To  be 

broken  into  fragments. 
To  Split,  splh.  v.  a.  Pret.  Split.  To 

clemre,  to  rive,  to  divide  kwgit^dinaUy 

in  two;  to  divide,  to  partj  to  dash  and 

break  on  a  rock;  to  divide,  to  break  into 

discord. 
To  Split,    split,  v.  n.  .   To  burst 

asunder,  to  crack;  to  be  brojken  against 

Tocks. 
Splitter,  splk'tfir.  s.  (98).  One  who 

splits. 
Splutter, spliit'tiir.  s.  Bustle,  tumult ; 

hasty  and  inarticulate  speaking.    A  low 

wordL 
To  t^poiL,  sp6il.  V.  a.  (299)*  To  rob; 

to  plunder;  to  corrupt,  to  mar,  to  make 

useless. 
To  Spoil,  sp6!l.  v.  a.     To  practise 

robbery  or  plunder;  to  grow  useless,  to 

be  corrupted. 
Spoil,  sp6\h  s.     That  which  is  taken 

by  violence,  plunder,  pillage,  booty ;  the 

act  of  robbeiy ;  corruption,  cause  of  cor- 

ruption;  the  slough,  the  cast-olFskin  of  a 

serpent. 
Spoiler,  sp^ii'dr.  s.  (98).    A  robber, 

a  plunderer. 
Spoilful,  sp6irfM.  a.     Wasteful,  ra- 
pacious. 
Spokk,  spoke.  6.     The  bar  of  a  wheel 

that  passes  from  the  nave  to  tlie  felly. 
Spoke,  spAkc.  The  pret.  of  Speak.    I 
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Spokew,  spMili.  (lOS).  Part.  pass,  of 

Speak. 
Spokesman,  spAks'mAn.  s.  (eS).  One 

who  speaks  for  another. 
To  Spoliate,  sp61fc-ite.  v.  a«    To 

'  rob,  to  phmder. 
Spoliation,  spo-W-A'ahfln.  s.  The  act 

of  robbery  or  privation. 
Spondee,  sp6n'dd.  s«  A  foot  in  poetry 

of  two  long  syllables. 
Spondyle,  8p6n'dll.  s.    A  vertebra;  a 

joint  of  the  spine. 
Sponge,  spAnje.  s.  (165).    A  soft  po- 
rous substance  remarkable  for  sucking  up 

water. 

To  Sponge,  spAnjc.  v.  a.    To  blot,  to 

wipe  away  as  with  a  sponge. 
To  Sponge,  spdnjc.  v.  n.  To  suck  ia 

as  a  sponge;  to  gain  a  maintenance  by 

mean  arts. 
Sponger,  spftn'jftr.  s.  (98).  One  who 

hsflgs  for  a  maintenance  on  others. 
Sponginess,  spiln'J^-n^s.  s.   Softness 

and  fulness  of  cavities  like  a  sponge. 
Spongious,  spAi/j^-fts.  a.  (314).  Full 

of  cavities  like  a  sponge. 
Spongy,  spAn'j*.  a.    Soft  and  full  of 

small  interstitial  holes ;  wet,  drenched^ 

soaked. 
Sponk,  sp^bik.  s.  (165).    See  Spunk. 

In  the  Scotch  dialect.  Touchwood. 
SpovsAL,sp6n'sdl.a.  Relating  to  mar* 

riage. 
Sponsion,  sp^n'shftn.  s.     The  act  of 

becoming  surety  for  another. 
Sponsor,  spAn'silr.  s.  (166).    A  sure* 

ty,  one  who  makes  a  promise  or  gives  so* 

curity  for  another. 
Spontaneity,  sp6n-t4-n^'^-ti.  s.  Voi. 

luntariness,  accord  oncompelled. 
Spontaneous,  sp6iM&^ad*ds.  a.    Vo- 
luntary, acting  witliout  compulsion. 
Spontaneously,  sp6n-t4'i)£.{lsrl£.  ad. 

Voluntarily,  of  its  own  accord. 

SP0NTANE0USNESS,8p6n-td'nd-ds-nd8* 

s.  (314),  Voluntariness,  accord  unforced. 
Spool,  spddl.  s.  (306)..   A  small  piece 

of  cane  or  reed,  with  a  knot  at  each  end ; 

or  a  piece  of  wood  turned  in  that  form  to 

wind  yam  upon,  a  quill. 
To  Spoom,  sp6dtn.  v.  n.  (3Q6).     To 

pa.<»8  swiftly.    Not  in  use. 
Spoon,  spoon.  s.  (306).     A  concave 

vessel  with  ahandle,used  ineaiing  liquids. 
Spoonbill,  sp^n'bll.  ^.    A  bird;  the 

end  of  its  bill  is  broad.    . 
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Spoonful,  sp6dn'f^.  &•  As  much  as 
IS  generally  taken  at  once  in  a  spoon;  any 
small  quantity  of  liquid. 

Spoonmeat,  sp6Ai/mfet6.  s«  Liquid 
food,  nouri^ment  taken  with  a  spoon. 

Spoonwort,  sp6dn'wArtt  s.  Scurvy- 
grass. 

Sport,  spArt.  s.  Play,  diversion, 
game,  frolick,  and  tumultuous  merriment; 
mock,  contemptuous  mirt^ ;  that  with 
»rhich  one  plays ;  play,  idle  gingle ;  diver- 
sion of  the  field,  as  of  fowling,  hunting, 
fishing. 

To  SpoeT,  sp6rt«  v.  su  To  divert,  to 
make  merry )  to  represent  by  any  kind  of 

To  bpORT,  sport*  V.  n.  To  play,  to 
frolfck,  to  g^me,  to  wanton ;  tu  trine. 

Sportful,  sp^rt'ffth  a.    Merry,  fro- 

'  licksome,  wanton,  ludicrous,  done  in  jest 

Sportfully,  sp6rt'ftl-^.  ad.  Wan- 
tonly, merrily. 

Sportfulness,  sp6rt'f6l-n^s»  s.  Wan- 
tonness, play,  merriment,  frolick. 

Sportive,  sp6r'iiv.  a*  Gay,  meivy, 
irolicksome,  wanton,  playfiil,  ludicrous. 

Sportiveness,  spAr'ilv-^^s.  s«  Gay- 
ety,  play. 

Sportsman,  sp6rts'mft»*  a.  One  who 
pursues  the  recreations  of  the  field. 

Sportule,  spftr'tshUe.  s*  (461)«  An 
alms,  a  dose. 

Spot,  sp6t.  s«  A  blot,  a  mark  made  by 
discolouration ;  a  taint,  a  disgrace,  a  re- 
proach; a  small  extent  of  place;  any  par- 
ticular place.  ^ 

To  Spot,  sp6t.  ir.  a*  To  mark  with 
discolouration;  to  corrupt,  to  disgrace,  to 
taint. 

Spotless,  sp6in^s.  a.  Free  from 
spots;  immaculate,  pure. 

Spotter,  sp6t'iikr.  s.  (98)«  One  that 
spots. 

Spotty,  sp6t'i^.  a.    Full  of  spots. 

Spousal,  sp6\Yz^l.  a.  (99).  Nuptial, 
matrimonial,  bridal. 

Spousal,  spdd'zil.  s«  Marriage,  nup- 
tials. 

Spouse,  spofize.  s.  (3  IS).  One  joined 
in  marriage,  a  husband  or  wife. 

Spoused,  sp662*d.  a.  (359).  Wedded* 
espoused,  joined  together  as  in  matrimony. 

Spouskless,  s|)6^z'16s.  a.  Wanting  a 
husband  or  wifer. 

Spout,  sp6^t.  s.  (S'lS),  A  pipe,  the 
mouth  of  a  pipe  or  vessel  out  of  which 
any  thing  is  poured ;  a  cataract. 


To  Spou  T,  sp6&t»  V.  a.  (3 1 3).  To  poiir    < 
with  violence,  or  in  a  collected  body  as 
from  a  spout;  to  speak -speecbes  out  of 
plays  in  imitation  of  an  actor.  A  knr  void. 

To  Spout,  sp6iiit.  ▼•  n.  To  issoe  as 
from  a  spout. 

To  Sprain,  sprinc.  ▼.  a.  (S02)«  To 
stretch  the  ligaments  of  a  joint  witboot 
dislocation  of  the  joint. 

Sprain,  spr&ne.  s.  Extension  of  liga> 
ments  without  dislocation  of  the  joinL 

9t>RANG,  spring.  The  pret*  of  Sprii^. 

Sprat,  sprit,  s.    A  small  sea-fish. 

To  Sprawl,  spriwl.  v.  n.  To  strne;- 
ffle  as  in  the  convulsions  of  deatlv;  to  tno- 
Die  with  agitation. 

Sprav,  spri.  s.  (220).  The  extre- 
mity of  a  branch ;  the  foam  of  the  sea, 
commonly  written  Spry. 

To  SprKad,  spc^d.  V.  a.  (334).  To 
extend,  to  expand,  to  make  to  corer  or  fiii 
a  large  space;  to  cover  by  extension;  to 
cover  over  j  to  stretch  j  to  extend ;  to  pub- 
lish, to  divulge ;  to  emit  as  cffiuvia  o? 
emanations. 

To  Spread,  spr^*  t*  d*  To  extend 
or  expand  itself. 

Spread,  spr^.  s.  Extent,  compass i 
expansion  of  pans. 

Sprkadkr,  spr^d'dr.  s.  (98).  OoeCbat 
spreads,  publisher,  diwiger. 

Sprknt,  sprint.  Paru  Sprinkled. 

Sprig,  sprig*  s.  A  small  braiic)!* 

Spriggt,  sprlg'g^.  a*  (383).  Full  of 
small  branches. 

Sp RIGHT,  sprite,  s.  (393).  S{an% 
shade,  soul,  incorporeal  agent;  waWg 
spirit,  apparition. 

Sprigutful,  sprite'fU.  a.  Lirehr, 
brisk,  gay,  vigmvus. 

SpRiGHTFULLY,sprite'f&l*&«d.  Brisk- 
ly, vigorously. 

Sprigbtlinkss,  sprite1£-D^s*  s.  Live- 
liness,  briskness,  vigour,  gayety,  vrracitr. 

Sprightly,  spritc'l^.  a.  Gay,  brisk, 
Uvely,  vigorous,  airy,  vivacious. 

To  Spring,  spring.  ▼•  n.  Preterit. 
Spnmg or  Sprang!  anciently  Spron^.  Ta 
arise  out  of  the  ground  and  grow  1^  vep:- 
tative  power ;  to  begin  to  j^row  s  to  pr  ^ 
ceed  as  from  seed;  to  come  mto  existence, 
to  issue  forth;  to  arise,  to  appear;  to  i%<tte 
with  effect  or  force ;  to  proceed  as  fnc^i  > 
ancestors  r  to  proceed  as  frpm  a  ^Tour«.', 
cause,  or  reason ;  to  grow,  to  thrive  ;  t^ 
bound,  to  leap,  to  jump;  to  fly  with  eUs- 
tick  power ;  to  rise  from  a  covert ;  to  Is- 
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sue  from  a  ftHuiUun :  to  proceed  as  from  a 
source ;  to  shoot,  to  iaaue  with  speed  and 
violence. 

To  Spring,  spring,  t.  a.  (409).  To 
start,  to  rouse  game;  to  produce  to  light; 
to  cause  by  starting  a  plank;  to  discharge 
a  mine ;  to  contrive  a  sudden  expedient, 
to  offer  unexpectedly;  to  produce  hastily. 

Spring,  spring,  s.  The  season  in 
which  plants  spring  and  vegetate;  an  elai' 
tick  body,  a  body  which  when  distorted 
has  the  power  of  restoring  itself;  elastick 
force;  any  active  power,  any  cause  by 
which  motion  is  produced  or  propagated; 
a  leap,  a  bound,  a  Jump,  a  violent  effort 
a  sudden  struggle ;  a  fountMn,  an  issue  of 
water  from  the  earth ;  a  source,  that  by 
which  any  thing  is  supplied ;  rise,  begin- 
ning; course,  original. 

SpringE)  sprlnje.  s.  Rhymestyriii^* 
A  gin,  a  noose  which  catches  by  a  spring 
or  jerk. 

Springer,  sprlng'dr.  s.  (98).  One 
who  springs  or  rouses  g^me. 

OO*  The  g  ought  here  to  rest  in  the  nasal 
sound,  and  not  to  be  fiuffered  to  articulate 
the  f  as  it  does  in  finger.  See  Principles, 
No.  381  and  409. 

Springhalt,  sprlng'liMt.  s.  A  lame- 
ness by  which  the  horse  twitches  up  his 
legs. 

Springiness,  spring'^-n^s,  or  sprln' 
j^-nds.  s.  Elasticity,  power  of  re- 
storing itself.-*See  Sprimcy. 

Springle,  sprln^'gl.  a.  (405).  A 
springy,  an  elastick  noose. 

Springtide,  sprlng'tide*  s*  Tide  at 
the  new  moon,  high  tide. 

Springy,  spring'^,  or  spdn'jd.  a.  Elas- 
tick, having  the  power  of  restoring  itself. 

{]Cj*  A  most  absurd  custom  has  prevailed  in 
pronouncing  this  adjective,  as  if  it  were 
formed  from  springe,  a  gin,  rhyming  with 
J'nnre,  when  nothing  can  be  plainer  than 
its  formation  from  springy  an  elastick  body, 
and  that  the  addition  of  y  ntight  no  more 
to  alter  the  sound  of  ^  in  this  word,  than  it 
does  in  tiringy^  full  of  strings.  It  is  cer- 
tainly thus  we  ought  to  pronounce  the  sub. 
stantive  Ibrmed  from  this  adjective,  which 
we  meet  with  in  Mr.  Forster;  <*  In  gene- 
''  ral,  that  nervous  tpringintitt  (if  I  may  so 
*<  express  it)  so  very  (K>8ervable  in  Mr. 
*'  Pope's  metre,  is  often  owing  chiefly  to  a 
'<  Trochee  beginning  his  line."  Euay  on 
Accent  and  ^amity,  p.  59. — But  the  ab- 
surdity is  stiU  increased  when  this  vicious 
pronunciation  is  given  to  the  adjective 
formed  fnmsfinttg,  a  fountain;  this,  how- 


Mil  ;-^fl  ;-p>p6&nd ;— </Ain,  tb  i  s« 

ever,  is  so  contrary  both  to  custom  and 
analogy,  that  nothing  but  an  oversight  in 
Mr.  Sheridan  could  have  prevented  his 
making  the  distinction.  See  Principles, 
No.  409. 
Springy,  spring'^,  a*  (409).  Full  of 
springs  or  fountains. 

To  Sprinkle^  sprlng'kK  v.  a.  (405). 
To  sactter,  to  disperse  in  small  masses; 
to  scatter  in  drops  to  besprinkle,  to  wasb^ 
to  wet,  or  dust  by  sprinkling. 

To  Sprinkle,  sprlhg'kl.  v.  n.     To 

perform  the  act  of  scattering  in  small 

drops. 
To  Sprit,  sprit,  v,  a«    To  throw  out, 

to  eject  with  force. 
To  Sprit,  sprit,  v.  n.      To  shoot,  to 

terminate,  to  sprout. 
Sprit,  sprit,  s.    Shoot,  sprout. 
Spkitsail,   sprit's^le.  s.      The   sail 

which  belongs  to  the  boltsprit-mast. 

Sprite,  sprite,  s.  A  spirit^  an  incor- 
poreal agent. 

Sprite  FULLY,  sprlte'f&l-^.  ad.  Vigor- 
ously, with  life  and  ardour. 

To  hPROUT,  sprdAt.  V.  n.  (313).  To 
shoot  by  vegetation,  to  germinate;  to  shoot 
into  ramifications ;  to  grow. 

Sprout,  spr6At.  s.  A  shoot  of  a  vege- 
table. 

bPRDcE,  spr6dse.  a.  (339).  Nice, 
trim,  neat. 

To  Spruce,  spr56se-  v.  n.  To  dress 
with  affected  neatness. 

Spruce  BEER,  8pr66se-b^£r^  s.  Beer 
tinctured,  with  branches  of  fir. 

Spruceleather,    sprA^s-l^TH^Ar.   s. 

Prussian  leather. 
Spruceness,  sprddse^n^s.  s.      Neat- 
ness without  elegance. 
Sprung,  spiffing*  The  pret.  and  part. 

pass,  of  Spring. 
Spud,  spAd.  s.    A  short  knife. 
Spume,  sp^ime.  9.     Foam,  froth. 
To  Spums,  sp{ime.  v.  n.     To  foani> 

to  froth. 
Spumous,  sp&'mds.j  < 
Spumy,  spd'in^. 

foamy. 
Spun,  spilin.  The  pret.  and  part.  pass. 

of  Spin. 
Spunge,    sponge.       More    properly 

Spongr.  s.    a  sponge. 
To  Spunge,  spAnjcI  v.  n.  (74).     To 

hang  on  others  for  maintenance. 
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KJ*  (5«9). 

SyvKcnrc^irousB,  8pAn'jhig-h6&se.  A 
house  to  whidh  debtors  are  taken  before 
conmitiiieiit  to  prison. 

SpuwGTy  spftn'J^.  a.  Fnll  of  small 
holes«  and  soft  like  a  spooge ;  wet,  moist, 
lAratery;  drunken,  wet  with  liquor. 

Spunk,  spfingk.  8.  (408).  Rotten 
wood,  touchwood.  Used  in  Scotland  for 
animation,  quick  senslbitity. 

Spur,  spAr*  s.  A  sharp  point  fixed  in 
the  rider's  heel;  incitement,  instigation; 
a  stimulus,  any  thing  that  galls  and  teazes; 
the  sharp  points  on  the  legs  of  a  cock ; 
any  thing  standing  out,,  a  snag. 

To  Spur,  sp(kr«  v.  a«  To  prick  with 
the  spur,  to  drive  with  the  spur ;  to  insti- 
tute, to  incite,  to  urge  forward;  to  drive 
by  force. 

To  Spur,  spftr.  r.  n.  To  travel  with 
great  expedkiont  to  press  forward. 

Spurgallcd,  spfir'gMI'd.  a.  Hurt 
with  the  spur. 

Spurge,  sp(irje*  s.  A  plant  violently 
purgative. 

Spurious,  sp^'r^-ds.  a*  (314).  Not 
genuine,  counterfeit,  adulterine ;  not  le- 
gitimate, bastard. 

Spurlikg,  spdr'Ung*  s*  (410)*  A 
small  sea-fish. 

To  Spurn,  iip(!trn.  v.  a*  To  kick,  to 
strike  or  drive  with  the  foot;  to  reject,  to 
scorn,  to  put  away  with  contempt,  to  dis- 
dain; to  treat  with  contempt. 

To  Spurn,   spArn.  v.  n.      To  make 

contemptuous  opposition ;  to  toss  up  the 

heels,  to  kick  or  struggle. 
Spurn,  8p*!irn.  s.     Kick,  insolent  and 

contemptuous  treatment. 
Spurn L7,  spftr'n^,  s.     A  plant. 
Spurrer,  spAr'rftr.  s.  (98).  One  who 

uses  spurs. 
Spurrier,    spdr'r^-t^r*  s«     One  who 

makes  spurs. 
Spurrt,  sp<ii^r&.  s*     A  plant. 
To  Spurt,    sptvu  v.  n.     To  fly  out 

with  a  quick  stream.— Sec  To  Spirt. 
Sputation,  spiLi-tA'ahftn.  s«    The  act 

of  spitting. 
To  Sputter,  spftt'tdr.  v.  n.   To  emit 

moisture  in  small  flying  drops;  to  fly  out 

in  small  particles  with  some  noise;   to 

speak  hastily  and  obscurely. 
To  Sputter,  spAt'tAr.  v.  a.  (98).  To 

tlirow  out  with  noise. 
Sputterer,  spi'kt'tiir-Af.  s.  One  that 

tputters. 


FAie,  r&r,  fttU,  fit;i..wnii9  «i£t;«-jplne,  pbi»-* 


Spy,  sfrf.  s«    One  Mnt  to  wvldithe 

conduct  or  metioos  of  ntHers. 
To  Spy,  spi.  v.  a.    To  disc«-rcT  by  ihc 

eye  at  a  distance;  to  (Hsoover  by  cJose 

czaminatioB;  to  searcik  or  iSao&ftxhj ar- 
tifice. 
To  Spy,  spi*  v.  n.  To  search  nuTDwjy. 
Spyboat,  spil>6te«  s.    A  boat  sent  oax 

for  intelligence. 
Squab,  5kw6t).  a.  f86)  (87).     Unfca- 

thered,  newly  hatched;    fikt.   thick  sad 

stout,  awkw vdly  bulky. 
Squab,  skwob.  s*    A  kind  of  so&  or 

couch,  a  stufled  cushion. 
Squab,  skw^b*    wL     With  a  huvy 

sadden  fidL 
Squabpie,  skw&b-pl'.  s.    A  pie  inadc 

of  many  ingredients. 
Squabbish,    sk\%^iMi.  a*     ThkL 

heavy,  fle^y. 
Trf  Squabble,  $kw6b1>I.   v.  a.  (405\ 

To  quarrel,  to  debate  pee^nsUy,  to  wran- 
gle. 
Squabble,  skwob^l.  s*  Alovbravl, 

a  petty  quarrel. 
Squabbler,  skw6b'bl»(ir«  s.    A  qtiar* 

relsome  fellow,  a  brawler. 
Squadron,   skwiMrAn.  s.  (83)  (B5\ 

A  body  of  men  drawn  up  square;  a  par 

of  an  army,  a  troop;  partofa  Acet,  a  cet- 

tain  number  of  ships. 
Squadroned,  akwVdfdn'd.  a*  (359\ 

Formed  into  squadrons. 
Squalid,   skw6Klid«   a.  (BCT)*     FolW. 

nasty,  filthy  .-^SeeQiJAD  a  art. 
To  Squall,  skw&II.  v.  n.   To  screaiE 

out  as  a  child  or  woman  frighted. 
Squall,  skwMl.   s.     Lcnid   screar}; 

sudden  gust  of  wind. 
Squaller,  skwWdr.  s.(98).  Screash 

er,  one  that  screams. 
Squa-lly,  skwMn^*a.  Windy,  gusty. 
SQUAMous,'skw&'miIis.a*(ol4).  Staiv 

covered  with  scales. 
To  Sqcandsh,  skw6n'ddr.  T.m.    Tc 

scatter  lavishly,  to  spend  profiiaely;  '- 

scatter,  to  dissipate,  to  disperse. 
Squanderer,    skw6n'dAr-^r,   s.     -^ 

spendthrift,  a  prodigal^  a  waster. 
Squaris,  skwAre.  a.    Comened,  hi 

ing  right  angles;  farming  a  rigln  ar.- 

cornered,  having  angles  m  whatever  v 

tent;  pafallel,  exactly  suitable:   str^'-:. 

well  set ;  exact,  honest,  fkici  in  Geonur'  -  , 

Square  root  of  any  number  is  that  « l- : 

multiplied  by  itself,  produces  the  Sq  a  .'  ^ . 

as  Four  ia  the  square  root  of  sistcrr 
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S^UAaE,  skw4re«  s.  A  figure  with 
right  angles  and  equal  sldea;  an  area  of 
four  sides,  with  houses  on  each  aide;  con- 
tent of  an  angle ;  a  rule  or.  inatniment  by 
which  workmen  measure  or  form  their 
angies ;  rule,  regularity;  squadron,  troops 
formed  square;  level,  equality,  quartile, 
the  astrological  situation  of  planets,  dis- 
tant ninety  de|;rees  from  each  other ;  rule, 
conformity;  Squares  go^  the  game  pro- 
ceeds. 

To  SquARE,  skwirc*  v.  tu  To  form 
with  right  angles ;.  to  reduce  to  a  square; 
to  measure^  to  reduce  to  a  measure ;  to 
adjust,  to  regulate,  to  mould,  to  shape ; 
to  accommodate,  to  fit. 

To  SquARE,  skw&re.  v.  n.  To  suit 
with,  to  fit  with ;  to  quarrel,  to  go  to  op- 
posite sides. 

SquAREKKss/  skw&re'n^s*  s*  The 
state  of  being  square. 

Squash,  skwosh.  s.  (86)«  Any  thinf^ 
9ofi;  and  easily  crushed ;  a  plant ;  any 
thing  unripe,  any  thing  soft;  a  sudden 
fiill;  a  shock  of  soft,  bodies. 

To  SquASK,  skw&sh.  v«  a*  To  crush 
into  pulp. 

To  SquAf ,  9kw6t.  V.  TU  To  sit  cow- 
eringa  to  sit  close  to  the  gpround.* 

S<;jTJAT,  8kw6t«  a.  Cowering  ck>se 
to  the  ground;  short  and  thick,  having 
one  part  close  to  another,  as  those  of  an 
animal  contracted  and  cowering. 

Squat,  skw6t«  s.  The  posture  of 
cowering  or  lying  close ;  a  sudden  fall. 

To  Squeak,  skwdke.  v.  n,  (227).  To 
set  up  a  sudden  dolorous  cry ;  to  cry  with 
%  shrill  acute  tone ;  to  breiJc  silence  or 
secresy  for  fear  or  pain. 

SquKAK^skw^ke.  s.  A  shrill  quick  cry. 

To  Squeal,  skwdle.  v.  n.  (227).  To 
cry  with  a  sfariB  sharp  voice,  to  cry  with 
pain. 

S QU K A M I SH ,  skwfe'mish.  a.  Nice,  fas- 
tidious,  easily  disgusted,  having  the  sto- 
mach easily  tuTX\f^d. 

Squkamishness,  skw^tnlsh-n^s.  s. 
Kiceness,  delicacy,  fiistiditouaness. 

To  Squeeze,  skw^^tc.  v.  a.  (246).  To 
press,  to  cfnsh  between  two  bodies :  to 
oppress,  to  crush,  to  harass  by  extortion ; 
to  force  between  close  bodies. 

To  Squeezx,  skw^^ze.  v.  n.  To  act 
or  pass  in  consequence  of  compression ; 
to  force  a  way  through  close  bodies. 

SquKEZE,  skvr^ze.  s.  Compression, 
pressure. 

Squki^cb,  skw^Ish*  s*    Heavy  fiiU. 


bUI;— iU»«->p&iLad;— /Atfi,  this. 

SqyiB,  skwlb.  s.  A  small  pipe  of  pa- 
per filled  with  wildBre ;  any  petty  feUow. 

bQUiLL,  skwU.  s.  A  ptant;  a  fi»h;  an 
insect. 

bQL>iNT,  skwint.  a,  Ixwkini;  oblique- 
ly, looking  suspiciously. 

To  Squint,  skwint'.  v.  n.  To  look  ob- 
liquely, to  look  not  in  a  direct  line  of  vi- 
sion. 

1  o  Squint,  skwint.  v.  a.  To  form  the 
eye  to  oblique  vision  i  to  turn  the  eye  ob- 
liquely. 

Sqitinteyed,  skwint'ide.  a.  Having 
the  sight  dirjTCted  oblique ;  indirect,  ob- 
lique, malignant. 

To  Squiny,  skwln'n^.  v.  n.  To  look' 
asquint.    Obsolete  cant  word. 

Squire,  skwlre.  s.  A  {[gentleman  next 
'  in  rank  to  a  knight ;  an  attendant  ob  a  no- 
ble uarriour. 

SquirhcL,  skw^rVd.  s.  ( 109).  A  small 
animal  that  lives  in  woods,  leaping  fitim 
tree  to  tree. 

(Xj^*  The  i  in  this  word  ought  not,  according 
to  analogy,  to  be  pronounced  like  e,  (109); 
but  custom  seems  to  hare  fixed  it  too 
firmly  in  that  sound  to  be  altered  without 
the  appearance  of  pedantry.  Mr.  Sheri- 
dan, Mr.  Scott,  Mr.  Perry,  and  Mr.  Smith, 
^ive  the  i  the  sound  that  1  have  done. 

To  Squiut^  skwtirt.  v.  a^  (108).  To 
throw  out  m  a  quick  stream. 

To  Squikt,  skw^rt.  v.  lu  To  prate, 
to  let  fty. 

Squirt,  skw^irt.  s.  An  instrument  by 
which  a  quick  stream  is  ejected;  a  small 
quick  stream. 

Squirtlr,  skwftrt'Ar.  s.  (98).  One 
that  plies  a  squirt. 

To  Stab,  stab.  v.  a.  To  pierce  with  a 
pointed  weapon;  to  wound  mortally  or 
mischievously. 

Stab,  stab.  s.  A  wound  with  a  sharp- 
pointed  weapon ;  a  dark  injury,  a  sly  mis- 
chief; a  stroke,  a  blow. 

Stab  HER,  sttlb'b'^r.  s.  (98).  One  who 
stabs,  a  private  murderer. 

Stabilimknt,  st^-birt^-mint.  s.  Sup- 
port, firmness,  act  of  making  firm. 

Stability,  sta-blK^-t^.  s.  Steadiness, 
strengUi  to  standi  fixedness;  firmness  of 
resolution. 

Stable,  st&l)].  a.  (405).  Fixed,  able 
to  stand;  steady,  constant. 

Stable,  stVbl.  s*  (405).  A  house  for 
beasts. 
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To  Stable,  sti'bU  v.  n.    To  kenoei, 

to  dwell  as  bea^s. 
St  ABLE  BOY,  stin}l-b6^.  ? 

.Stablrmajt,  sti'bUmin.  (88).      ) 
One  who  attends  in' the  stable. 

Stablekess,  sti'bl-nis.  s.  Power  to 
stand;  steadiness,  consUncy,  stability. 

To  Stablish,  sc&b'Iish.  v.  a«  To  es- 
tablish, to  fix,  to  settle. 

Stack,  stik.  s.  A  large  quantity  of 
hay,  corn,  or  wood ;  a  number  of  chimnies 
or  funnels. 

To  Stack,  stik.  v.  a.  To  pile  up  re- 
gular^ in  ricks. 

Stacte,  stikt.  8.  An  aromatick,  the 
eum  that  distils  from  the  tree  which  pro- 
duces myrrh, 

STAD-faoLDER,  stat'h&ld-iir.  s.  The 
chief  magistrate  of  the  United  Provinces. 

Staff,  stif.  Plur.  Staves.  A  stick 
with  which  a  man  supports  himself  in 
walking;  a  prop,  a  support ;  a  sticlc  used 
as  a  weapon ;  any  long  piece  of  wood  ;  an 
ensign  of  an  office ;  a  stanza,  a  series  of 
verses  regularly  disposed,  so  as  that, 
when  the  stanza  is  concluded,  the  same 
order  begins  again. 

Stafftree,  stiftr^^.  s*  A  sort  of 
evergreen  privet. 

Stag,  stig.  s.  The  male  red  deer; 
the  male  of  the  hind. 

Stage,  stidje.  s«  A  floor  raised  to 
▼tew  on  which  any  show  is  exhibited ;  the 
theatre,  the  place  of  scenick  entertain- 
ments ;  any  place  where  any  thing  is  pub- 
lickly  transacted  or  performed,  a  place  ta 
wliich  rejit  is  taken  on  a  journey ;  single 
step  of  gradual  process. 

To  Stage,  stidje.  v.  a«  To  exhibit 
pttbltckly.    Not  in  use. 

Stagecoach,  stidje-k^tsh'*  s.  A 
coach  that  keepa  its  stages,  a  coach  that 
passes  and  repasses  on  certain  da}s  for 
the  accommodation  of  passengers. 

Stage  PLAY,  stidje'pli«  s.   Theatrical 

entertainment. 
Stager,  sti'jAr.  s.  (98).     A  player; 

one  who  has  long  acted  on  the  stage  of 

life,  a  practitioner. 

Staggard,  Btag'gird.  s«  (88).  A  foiir- 
year-old  stag. 

To  Stagger,  stipj'giV.  v.  n.  (98).  To 
reel,  not  to  stand  or  walk  steadily;  to 
&int,  to  begin  to  give  ways  to  hesitate, 
to  fall  into  ooubt.  t 


To  Stagger,  stig^gAr.  t.  au  Tona&c 

to  stagger,  to  make  to  reel ;  to  abock,  u 

alarm. 
Staggers,  stig^gdrz.   s.      A  bnd  ol 

horse  apoplexy;  madness,  wild  coDdoct. 

In  this  last  sense  out  of  use. 

Stagnancy,  st^'n^-s^.  s.  The  state 
of  being  without  motion  or  veBtilatioQ. 

Stagnant,  stig'n&nt*  a*     MoUMikss, 

stiU. 
To  Stagnate,  stig^n4te«   v.d.  (9)). 

To  Ue  motionless,  to  hmve  no  eovse  or 

stream. 
STAGNAf  ION,  stig-n&'shftiu  ft.  Scop  of 

course,  cessation  of  motion. 

Staid,  at&de.  part.  ad.  (202)  {Z22). 
Sober,  grave,  reg^ular. 

Staidness,    st&de'n^s.    s.     Sobriety, 
gravity,  regularity. 

To  Stain,  st&ae.  v.  a.  (202),  To  blot, 

to  spot,  to  disgrace,  to  spot  witb  guiit  or 

infamy. 
Stain,  stAne.  s.  (73).     Biol,  spot,  drs- 

colouration ;  taint  of  guilt  or  'm&iByi  cause 

of  reproach,  shame. 
Stainkr,  btd'n&r.  s.    One  that  stains. 

one  who  blots. 
Stainless,  st&nel^s.  a*     Free  from 

blots  or  spots ;  free  from  sin  or  rvpro:kc:) 
Stair,  st4rc.  s.  (202).  Steps  by  which 

we  rise  in  an  ascent  from  the  lower  put 

of  a  building  to  the  upper. 

Stai:*case,  st^re'k&se.  s.  Tbc  pai 
of  a  fsbrick  that  contains  the  stairs. 

Stakk,  s»ike.  s.  A  poat  or  stpoftcr 
stick  fixed  in  the  ground;  a  piece  ^w-'vl 
any  thing  placed  as  a  palisade  or  frr:: 
the  post  to  which  a  beast  is  tied  tc  '■-i 
bailed  J  any  thing  pledged  or  wagm-. 
the  state  of  bein^g  hazaitled,  pledgo^  'a 
wagered. 

To  Stakk,  stdke.  v.  a.  To  fi^ztn. 
support,  or  defend  with  posts  set  apn -'/., 
to  wager,  to  hazard,  to  put  to  haauiL 

Stalk,  st4le»  a.  Old,  long  kept;  alter- 
ed by  time ;  used  till  it  is  of  no  ose  or  r?- 
te«m. 

Stalk,  st^Ie.  s.  Something  exhibited 
or  o/Tered  as  an  allurement  to  draw  otinrv 
to  any  place  or  purpose.  In  this  sr-^^" 
little  used;  in  Shakspeare  it  seem  '-^ 
signify  a  prostitute. 

To  Stale,  st41e,  v.  a.  To  wear  out,  v> 
make  old.    Not  in  use. 

I  To  Stale,  st&le.  T.  n.  To  make  waie- 
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Stalely,  st4Ie'16.  ad.    Of  old,  long 

time. 
Staleness,   stiLIe^nds.  s.      Oldness, 

state  of  being  long  kept,  state  of  being 

corrupted  by  time. 
To  Stalk,  sikvrk.  t.  n.  (84).  To  walk 


wit!)  high  and  superb  steps ;  to  walk  be- 
hind a  stalking  horse  or  cover. 

Stalk,  stiiwk.  s.  High,  proud,  wide, 
and  stately  step;  the  stem  on  which  flow- 
ers of  fruits  grow ;  the  stem  of  a  quill. 

Stalkikghorse,  st&vvk'lng-h6rse.  8. 
A  horse,  either  real  or  fictitious.  By  which 
a  fowler  shelters  himself  firom  the  sight  of 
the  game ;  a  mask. 

Stalky,  stliw'k^.  s.  Hard  like  a  stalk. 

Stall,  stkll.  s.  (84).  A  crib  in 
which  an  ox  is  fed,  or  where  any  horse  is 
kept  in  the  stable ;  a  bench  or  form  where 
any  thing  is  set  to  sale ;  a  small  house  or 
shed  io  which  certain  trades  are  prac- 
tised ;  the  seat  of  a  dignified  clergyman 
in  the  choir. 
To  Stall,  stMl.  v.  a.     To  keep  in  a 

stall  or  stable ;  to  invest. 
Stallfed,  stMrfM.  a.    Fed  not  with 

grass  but  dry  seed. 
Stallion,  si^Vytm*  s.  ( 1 1 3).  A  horae 

kept  for  mares. 
Stamina,  st4m1n-L  8.  The  first  priiif 
ciples  of  any  thing;  the  solids  of  a  human 
body;  those  little  fine  threads  orcapilla- 
ments  which  grow  up  within  the  flowers 
of  plants. 
Q^  This  word,  like  animaieula^  is  oflen,  by 
mere  English  speakeis,  used  as  a  singu- 
lar.   Thus,  speaking  of  microscopick  ob- 
jects, they  talk  of  seeing  the  leg  of  an  ant- 
onalcuhy  and,  observing  a  person  with  a 
^ood  constitution,  they  say  he  has  a  good 
stainina :  to  such  speakers  it  may  be  ob- 
served, that  these  words  are  perfectly 
Latin  plurals,  the  singulars  of  which  are 
animaicuium  And  stamen. — See  Animal- 
cule, Lamina,  and  Miasma. 
Stamineous,  st4-mh/^-i&s.  a.     Con- 
sisting of  threads. 
To  Stam»ier,  stdm'miir.  v.  n.  (98). 
To  speak  with  unnatural  hesitation,  to  ut^ 
ter  words  with  difliculty. 
St  AMMKRKR,  8tdm'tniSir-Ar.  s«  Oite  who 

speaks  with  hesitation. 
To  Stamp,  stdnip.  v.  a.  To  strike  by 
pressing  the  foot  hastily-  downward;  to 
impress  with  some  majrk  or  figure;  to 
mint,  to  form,  to  coin. 
To  Stamp,  st^mp.  v.  b»  To  strike  the 
foot  suddenly  downward. 

6F 


Stamp,  stdmp.  s.  Any  instrument 
by  which  a  hoUow  impression  is  made,  a 
mark  set  on  any  thing,  impression;  a  thing 
marked  or  stamped ;  a  picture  cut  in  wood 
or  metal ;  a  mark  set  upon  things  that  pay 
customs  to  the  government ;  a  character 
of  reputation  good  or  bad ;  authority,  cur 
rency,  value;  make,  cast,  form. 

Stamper,  st&mp'Ar.  s.  (98).  An  in- 
strument of  pounding. 

To  Stanch,  stinsh.  v.  a.  (78).  To 
stop  blood,  to  hinder  from  running. 

To  Stanch,  st&nsh.  v.  n.   To  atop. 

Stanch,  sl^nsh.  a.  Sound,  such  as 
will  not  run  out ;  firm,  sound  of  principle, 
trusty,  hearty,  determined  j  strong,  not  to 
be  broken. 

Stanchion,  st&n'shi&n.  s.  A  prop,  a 
support. 

Stanchless,  st&nch'i^s.  a.  Not  to  be 
st6pped. 

To  Stand,  stand,  v.  n.  Preterlti  I 
Stood ;  I  have  Stood.  To  be  upon  the  feet^ 
not  to  sit  or  lie  down ;  to  be  not  demolish* 
ed  or  overthrown ;  to  be  placed  as  an  edi- 
fice; to  remain  erect,  not  totaU;  to  be- 
come erect ;  to  stop,  to  halt,  not  to  go  for- 
ward; to  be  at  a  stationary  point  without 
progress  or  re^ssion ;  to  be  in  a  state  of 
firmness;  to  be  m  any  posture  of  resistance 
or  defence  ;  to  be  in  a  state  of  hostility  & 
not  to  yield,  not  to  fly,  not  to  gi%'e  away; 
to  be  placed'^ith  regard  to  rank  or  order; 
to  remain  in  the  present  state ;  to  be  in  any 
particular  state;  not  to  become  void,  to  tfim 
main  in  force;  to  consist,  to  have  its  being 
or  essence ;  to  be  with  respect  to  terms  of 
a  contract;  to  have  a  place ;  to  be  in  any 
•tate  at  the  time  present ;  to  be  in  a  per« 
roanent  state ;  to  be  with  regard  to  con- 
dition or  fortune ;  to  have  any  particular 
respect ;  to  depend,  to  rest,  to  be  support- 
ed;  to  be  with  reg^d  to  state  of  mind;  to 
be  resolutely  of  a  party ;  to  be  in  the  place, 
to  be  representative ;  to  hold  a  course ;  to 
offer  as  a  candidate ;  to  place  himself,  to 
be  placed ;  to  stagnate,  not  to  flow ;  to  be 
without  motion  ;  to  insist,  to  dwell  with 
many  words ;  to  persist,  to  persevere ;  to 
adhere,  to  abide ;  to  be  consistent ;  To 
stand  by,  to  support,  to  defend,  not  to  de« 
sert ;  to  be  present  without  being  an  actor; 
to  repose  on,  to  rest  in ;  To  stand  for,  to 
propose  one's  self  9.  candidate ;  to  main- 
tain, to  profess,  to  support;  To  stand  off, 
to  keep  at  a  distance ;  not  to  comply;  to 
forbear  friendship  or  ititimaoy;  to  have  re- 
lief,  to  appear  protuberant  or  prominent) 
To  stand  out,  to  hold  resolution,  to  hold  a 
posi^  not  to  comply^  not  to  secede ;  to  be 
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Star,  stkr.  s.  (78).  One  of  the  himi- 
nous  bodies  that  appear  in  the  noetnmal 
sk>  J  the  pole  star;  configuration  of  th« 
planets  supposied  to  influence  fefXime ;  a 
mark  of  reference. 
Starafple,  stkr'ap-pU  s.    A  plaiit» 
Starboard,  stdr'b6rd,  s.   la  the  right 
hand  side  of  a  ship,  as  Urboard  is  the 
left. 
Starch,  stirtsh.  s.  (78).     A  kind  of 
viscous  matter  made  of  floor  or  potatoes, 
with  which  Bnen  is  stiffcned. 
To  Starch,  stirtsh.  v*  a.     To  stiffen 

with  starch. 
STARCHAMBER,.St2ir'tshtel-b6r-  s-      A 

kind  of  criminal  court  of  equity. 
Starched,  stirtsht.  a.  (359).  StifiRen- 

ed  with  starch;  sUflT,  precise,  formal. 
Starcher,  slirtsh'ftr.  s.  (98).     One 

whose  trade  is  to  starch. 
Starchly,  stirtshl^.  ad.  Stiflly,  pre- 
cisely. 
Starchness,  stft.rtsh'n^  s.  Stiffbess. 

preciseness. 
To  Stare,  stAre-  v.  lu    To  look  with 
fixed  eyes,  to  look  with  wonder^  impu- 
dence, confidence,  stupidity,  howwir;  Ta 
stare  in  the  face,  to  be  undeniably  cm 
dent}  to  standout. 
Stare,  8tire.  s.  Fixed  look ;  starlirig. 
Starer,  sla'rilr.  s.  (98).     One  who 

looks  with  fixed  eyes. 
Starfish,  st&rT ish.  s.  A  fiah  braxKk- 

ing  out  into  scTcial  points. 
Stargazer,  slilT'gii-Eiir.  a.     An  as- 
tronomer, an  astrologer. 
Starhawk,  stir'h&wk.  s.     A  sort  of 

hawk. 
Stark,  st&rk.  a.  (78).    Stiff,  stronq. 
rugged;  deep,  full;  mere,  simple,  pbi^j 
gross. 
Stark,  st^rk.  ad.     Is  used  to  exteiui 
or  augment  the  signification  of  a  word,  u 
Stark  mad,  mad  in  the  bigHest  degree 
Starkly,  atirk'R.  ad.  Stiflly,  strongly. 
Starless,  stlLr'l^s.  a.      Haring  i£ 

light  of  stars. 
Starlight,  st&r'lite.  8.  Lustre  of  the 

«taps. 
Starlight,  st&r'llte.  a.     Lighted  by 

the  stars. 
Star  like,  stir'Ukc.  a.     Having  va- 
rious points  resembling  a  star  in  lustre . 
bright,  illustrious. 
Starling,  st^r'Hng.  s.    A  bird;  it  is 
one  of  those  that  may  be  taught  to  mha- 


prominent  or  |jrotuberant ;  To  stsnd  to, 
to  ply,  to  persevere;  to  remain  fixed  m  a 
pfirpose;  To  stand  imder,  to  undergo,  to 
sustain;  To  stand  up.  to  arise  in  order  to 
gain  notice ;  to  stand  upon,  to  concern, 
to  interest ;*tQ  value,  to  take  pride;  to 
insist. 

To  Stand,  stand,  v.  a.  To  endure, 
to  resist  without  flying  or  yielding;  to 
await,  to  abide,  to  suifcr;  to  keep,  to 
maintain. 

Stanp,  stand,  s.  A  station,  a  place 
where  one  waits  standing ;  rank,  post,  sta- 
.tion  ;  a  stop,  a  halt ;  ston,  interniption ; 
the  act  of  opposing ;  higtiest  mark,  sta- 
tionary point ;  a  point  lieyond  which  one 
cannot  proceed;  difiiculty,  perplexity, 
embarrassment,  hesitation;  a  frame  or 
.stable  on  which  vessels  are  placed. 

Standard,  stan'dard.  s.  An  ensign  in 
war,  particularly  the  ensign  of  the  horse ; 
that  ^hicli  is  of  undoubted  authority,  that 
which  is  the  test  of  other  things  of  thfe 
same  kind;  that  which  has  been  tried  by 
the  proper  tests ;  a  settled  rate ;  a  stand- 
ing  stem  or  tree. 

Standabdbearer,  st4n'dard-bi-riir. 
8.    One  who  bears  a  standard  or  ensign. 

Standeh,  stand'ilr.  s.  ('^8).   One  who 
stands;  a  tree  that  has  stood  long;  Stand- 
cr  by,  one  present,  a  mere  spectator. 
Standing,  standing,  part.  a.  Settled, 
established;  lasting,  not  transitory ^  stag- 
nant, not  running ;  placed  on  feet. 
St anding,  standing,  s.  (410).    Con- 
tinu^ince,  long  possession  of  an  office ;  sta- 
tion, place  to  stand  ip  ;  power  to  stand ; 
rank;  condition ;  competition,  candid^- 
bliip. 
Standish,  st^n'dlsh.  s.    A  case  for 

pen  and  ink. 
Stano,  stang.  s.    A  perch,  a  measure 

of  five  yards  and  a  half. 
Stank,  stdngk.   The  pret.  of  Stink. 
Stannary,  stan'n-Ar-e.  a.   Relating  to 
•  tlie  tinworks. 

Stanza,  stan'z^.  s.  (92).     A  number 

of  lines  regularly  adjusted  to  each  other, 

so  much  of  a  poem  as  contains  every  vari^ 

ation  of  measure  or  rehition  of  rhj'me. 

Staple,  sti'pl.  s.  (405).     A  settled 

mart,  an  established  emporium. 
Staple,  st^'pl.  a.     Settled,  establish- 
ed in  commerce ;  according  to  the  laws 
of  commerce. 
Staple,  sti'pl.  s.     A  loop  of  iron,  a  | 
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Stahpaved,  stir'pdv'd.  a.  Studded 
with  stars. 

STAfipRoop,  stir'prAdf.  a*  Impervi- 
ous to  starlight 

Starred,  atlrr'd.  a«(359}*  Influenced 
by  the  stare  with  respect  to  fortune ;  de- 
corated with  stars. 

Starry,  slir'r^.  a.  (82).  Decorated 
with  stars ;  consisting  of  stars,  stellar ; 
resembling  stars. 

Starring,  st&r'ring.  a.  (82)  (410). 
Shining  with  stellar  light. 

Stars  HOOT,  stir'shdAt.  s«  An  emis- 
sion from  a  star. 

To  Start,  tikri.  y*n.  (78).  To  feel 
a  sudden  and  involuntary  twitch  or  motion 
of  the  animal  frame;  to  rise  suddenly « to 
move  \rith  sudden  quickness;  to  shrink, 
to  winch ;  to  deviate ;  to  set  out  from  the 
barrier  at  a  race  ;  to  set  out  on  any  pur- 
suit. 

To  Start,  st^rt.  v.  a.  To  alaf m,  to 
disturb  suddenly ;  to  make  to  start  or  fly 
hastily  from  a  hiding  place ;  to  bring  into 
motion ;  to  produce  to  view  or  notice ;  to 
discover,  to  bring  within  pursuit ;  to  put 
suddenly  out  of  place. 

Start,  st^rt.  "^  A  motion  of  ter- 
rour,  a  sudden  twitch  or  contraction  of  th^ 
frame;  a  sudden  rousing  to  action,  excite- 
ment ;  sail)',  vehement  eruption ;  sudden 
effusion;  sudden  iit;  intermitted  action ; 
a  quick  spring  or  motion ;  first  emission 

■  from  the  barrier,  act  of  setting  out;  To  get 
the  start,  to  begin  before  anotlier,  to  ob- 
tain advantage  over  another. 

Starter,  st^rt^ftr.  s.  (98).    One  that 

shrinks  from  his  purpose. 
Startingly,  st^rtln^-W.  ad.  (410). 

By  sudden  fits,  with  freqacnt  mtcrmis- 

sion. 
To  Startle,  stii^'tl.  v.  n.  (405).   To 

shrink,  to  move  on  feeling  a  sudden  im- 
pression. 
To  Startle,  stir'tl.  y.  a.   To  fright, 

to  shock,  to  impress  with  sudden  terrour. 
Startle,  stir't].  s.     Sudden  alarm, 

shock,  sudden  impression  of  terrour. 
Startup,  st^rt'iip.  s.  One  that  comes 

suddenly  into  notice. 
To  Starve,  stS.rv.  v.  n.     To  perish, 

to  be  destroyed ;  to  perish  with  hunger ; 

to  be  killed  with  cold ;  to  suffer  extreme 

poverty ;  to  be  destroyed  with  cold. 

To  Starve,  stfi.rv.  v.  a.  To  kill  with 
hunger;  to  subdue  by  famine;  to  kill  with 
cold ;  to  deprive  of  force  or  vigour. 


Starveling,  sta.pv'Hng.  s.  (410).  An 
animal  thin  and  weak  for  want  of  nourish- 
ment. 

Stauwort,  st&r'wftrt.  s.  Elecam- 
pane. 

Statary,  sli'ia*r^.  a.  (512).  Fixed, 
settled.  ' 

State,  stiLte.  s.  Condition,  circum-  " 
stances  of  nature  or  fortune ;  modification 
of  any  thing;  estate,  signiory,  possession: 
the  community,  the  publick,  the  common- 
wealth; a  rcpublick,  a  government  not  mo- 
narchical;  rank,  condition,  quality;  solemn 
pomp,  appearance  of  greatness;  dignity, 
grandeur;  a  seat  of  dignity ;  the  principal 
persons  in  the  government. 

To  State,  stite.  v.  a.  To  settle » to 
regukte;  to  represent  in  all  the  circum- 
stances ef  modification. 

Statelin£s5,  stitc'l^-n^a.  s.     Gran- 

,,  deur,  majestick  appearance,  august  man- 
ner, dignity ;  appearance  of  pride,  affect- 
ed dignity. 

Stately,  stite'l^.  a.  August,  grand^ 
lofty,  elevated;  elevated  in  mien  or  senti- 
ment. 

Stately,  stite'l^.  a.     Majestically. 

Statesman,  stdts'mdn.  s.  (88).  A 
politician,  one  versed  in  themrts  of  govern- 
ment ;  one  employed  in  publick  afiairs. 

Stateswoman,  stdts'wtim'du.  s.     A 

woman  who  meddles  with  pubUck  affairs. 
Statical,    st4t'ti-kdl.  >         ^ 

Statick,   stit'iik.  (509).    C**     ^^' 

lating  to  the  science  of  weighing. 
Staticks,  stdt'tiks.  s.     The  science 

which  considers  the  weight  of  bodies. 
Station,    sti'shfin.  s.      The  act  of 

standing;  a  state  of  rest;  a  pUice  where 

any  one  is  placed';  post  assigned,  office ; 

situation,  position }  employment,  office  5 

rank,  condition,  life. 

To  Station,  sti'shftn.  v.  a.   To  place 
'  in  a  certain  post,  rank,  or  place. 

Stationary,  sti'sh4n4-r^.  a.  Fixed, 
not  progressive. 

^  This  word,  though  not  noticed  by  John- 
son, is  used  to  signify  the  goods  of  a  sta- 
tioner :  such  as  books,  paper,  and  other 
commodities  for  writing.  The  reason  why 
a  seller  of  paper  is  called  a  stationer,  is, 
that  formerly  the  sellers  of  paper  were 
itinerants  or  pedlars:  and  that  as  the  trade 
became  more  important,  they  took  a  sta^ft 
or  station,  which  gave  a  name  to  the  pro- 
fetsion. 
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KT*  (559). 

9TATioNER,-8tA'»hf:n.iir.  s.  (98).  A 
booki>eller ;  a  seller  of  paper. 

Statist,  sl^Vlsl.  s.  A  statesman,  a 
politician.    Not  in  use. 

Statistical,  »t4-tis't^-k^ 

StatisticR,  sta-tls'tik. 

ij;j^  This  word  is  not  found  in  any  of  our 
Dictionaries)  aad  seems  to  have  been  first 
used  by  Sir  John  Sinclair  in  his  plan  for  a 
statement  of  the  trade,  population,  and 
productions  of  every  county  in  Scotland ; 
vitb  the  food,  diseases  and  lon^vity  of 
its  inhabitants.  A  plan  which  reflects  the 
greatest  credit  on  the  understanding  and 
benevolence  of  that  gentleman,  as  it  is  big 
^'ith  advantages  both  to  the  philosopher 
and  the  pqlitician.  These  words  must  not 
be  confounded  wtith  Statical  and  StaticJ^/ 
for  though  such  a  plan  leads  tor  a  philoso- 
phical vxighing  of  these  provincial  circum- 
stances, yet  certainly  the  fitst  idea  is  that 
of  stating  these  circumstances ;  and  there^^ 
fore  these  words  are  formed  from  the  Eng- 
lish verb  to  state,  and  not  from  statich,  de- 
rived from  the  Greek  word  c^Aiuut. 

Statuary,  stat'tshi-d-rfi.  s.  The  art 
of  carving  images  or  i-epresentations  of 
life ;  one  that  practises  or  professes  tlie 
art  of  making  statues. 

Statue,  sttt'lshu.  s.  (463).  An 
image,  a  solid  representation  of  any  living 
being.  ^ 

To  Statue,  stit'tshi.  v. 
as  a  statue.    Not  used. 

Stature,  stat'tsh^re.  s.  (463). 
height  of  any  animal. 

Statutable,  stdt'tsh{i-ta*bl.  a. 
cording  to  statute. 

Statute,  stit'tsh^lte.  s.  (463),  A 
law,  an  edict  of  tlie  legislature. 

To  Stave,  stive,  r.  a.  To  break  in 
pieces;  to  push  off  as  with  a  staff,  to  pour 
out  by  breaking  the  cask. 

Staves,  stivz.  s*  The  plural  of  StaH*. 

To  StaYi  sti.  V.  n.  (220).  To  con- 
tinue in  a  place,  to  forbear  departure ;  to 
eontinue  in  a  state ;  to  wait,  to  attend;  to 
stop>  to  be  long ;  to  dwell,  to  be  long ;  tb 
res^  confidently. 

To  Stay,  stA.  v,  a.  To  stop,  to  with- 
hold, to  repress ;  to  delay,  to  obstruct,  to 
hinder  from  progression ;  to  keep  from  de- 
parture ;  to  prop,  to  support,  to  hold  up. 

Stay,  sti.  s.  Continuance  in  a  place, 

'   forbearance  of  departure;  stand,  cessation 

of  progression;  a  stop,  an  obstruction,  a 

hindrance  fix>m  progress ;  restraint  pro- 
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dence,  caution ;  a  fixed  BtMc  ;  a  pfop^  a 
support;  tackling. 
Stayed,  slide,  part.  a.  (222).    Fixed, 
settled ;  serious,  not  volatile  s  stopped. 

Statedly,  stide^^  ad*  Compoacd- 
ly,  gravely,  prudently,  sol>eilj. 

Stayedness,  stide'nds.  s.  Compo- 
sure, prudence,  gravity,  jiuficknisaess. 

Stayer,  sti'dr.  s:  (98).  One  who 
8tq[>8,  holds,  or  supports. 

Staylacr,  sti'lise.  s.  A  lace  with 
which  women  fasten  boddice. 

Stays,  stize.  &•  Without  ^ngalar. 
Boddice,  a  kind  of  s^fF  waistcoat  vom  b\' 
ladies;  ropes  in  a  ship  to  keep  the  mast 
from  falHng;  any  support,  any  thiag  dial 
keeps  anoUier  extendied. 

SThAD,  stW.  s.  (?34).  See  Ixstfad. 
Room,  place  which  another  had  or  mi^t 
.  have ;  use,  help ;  the  frame  of  a  bed.  " 

To  Stead,  st^d.  v.  a.  To  help,  to 
support^  to  assist.     Little  used. 

Steadfast,  stdd'fist  a.  Fist  in  place, 
firm,  fixefl ;  constant,  resoVgte. 

STEADFASTLY)  st^l'fist-l&  ad-  Firm- 
ly, constantly. 

Steadfastness,  stdd'fist-n^.  s.  Im- 
mutability, fixedness ;  firmness,  constas- 

"  cy,  resolution. 

Steadily,  st^d'fe-W.  ad.  Without  tot- 
tering, without  shaking;  witbocit  varii 
Uon  or  irregularity. 

Steadiness,  stM'6-n^s.  a*  Slate  of  be- 
ing not  tottering  nor  ea^y  shaken ;  firiL- 
ness,  constancy ;  consistent,  unraried  con- 
duct. 

Steady,  std3^.  a*  Firm,  fixed^not 
tottering;  not  wavering,  not  fickle,  m: 
changeable  with  regard  to  resohitioa  '."r 
attention. 

Steak,  st4ke.  s.  (2/10).  A  ^&(x  of 
flesh  broiled  or  fried,  a  collop. 

To  Steal,  st^le.  v.  a.  (227).  Prsl.  I 

,  Stole ;  Part.  pass.  Stolen.    To  take  1  y 

theft,  to  take  clandestinely,  to  take  %-i!'-- 

■  outrigiit;  to  withdraw  or  convey  withd 

notice  $  to  gain  or  e  fleet  by  private  mc^n* 

Stealer,  st^lAr.  s.  (98).     One  \vN 

steals,  a  thief. 
Stealingly,   ste'ling^l^.   ad.    (4li.- 

Slily,  by  invisible  motions. 
Stealth,  st^U/u  8.  (234)  (5 15).   The 

act  of^stealing,  theft;  the  thin^  stoler.. 

secret  act,  clandestine  practice. 
St  E  a  L  t  H  y  ,  s t^l/A'^.  a*  Done  dander 

tinely,  performed  by  tteaitli. 
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Steam,  stime.  s.  (257).  The  smoke 
or  vapourof  any  ^ing  moiBt  and  hot. 

To  Steam,  stime.  v.  n.  To  smoke 
or  vapour  with  moist  heat ;  to  aebd  up  va- 
pours ;  to  pass  in  vapours. 

Steed,  stdM.  s.  (246).  A  hOrsc  for 
state  or  war. 

Steel,  fHHU  s.  (246).  Steel  is  a  kind 
of  iron,  refined  and  hardened,  of  great  use 
in  the  making  of  tooU  and  insti-ujanents  of 
all  kinds?  it  is  often  used  for  weapons  or 
armour;  chalybeate  medicines;  it  is  used 
proverbially  for  hardness,  as  heads  of  Steel. 

To  Steel,  st^il.  v.  a.  To  point  or 
edge  witb  steel ;  to  make  hard  or  firm. 

Steely,  sli^'16.  a.  Made  of  steel; 
hardy  firm. 

Steelyard^  st^il'y4rd.  s.  A  kind 
of  balance,  in  which  the  weight  is  moved 
ak>ng  an  iron  rod,  and  grows  heavier  as  it 
is  removed  farther  from  the  fulcrum. 

(jj*  This  word  in  co^pmon  usage  among 
tllbse  who  weigh  heavy  bodies,  has  con- 
tri^cted  its  double  e  into  single  r,  and  is 
pronounced  as  if  written  Myard.  This 
contvaction  is  so  opmrnon  in  compound 
wo«ds  of  this  kind  ss  to  become  an  idiom 
of  pronunciation,  which  cannot  be  easily 
counteracted  without  opposing  the  cur- 
pent  of  the  language.  See  Pryiciples,  Hb. 
515,  and  the  word  Knowledgb. 

Steep^  st^^p.  a.  (24^),  Rising  or 
descending  with  little  inclination^ 

Steep,  sti^^p.  s.  Precipice,  ascent, 
or  descent  approaching  to  perpendicula- 
rity. 

To  Steep,  st^^p*  v.  a.  To  soak,  gr 
macerate,  to  imbues  todfp. 

Steeple,  st^^'pl.  s.  (405).  A  turret 
of  a  church,  generally  furnished  witli  bells. 

Steeply,  sli^p'l^.  ad.  With  precipi- 
tous declivity. 

Steepness,  st^^p'ods.  s.  Precipitous 
declivity. 

Steepy,  st^^p'd.  a.  Having  a  preci- 
pitous declivity. 

Steer,  st^^r.  s.  (246).  A  young  bul- 
lock. 

To  Steer,  st^^r.  v.  a.  .To  direct,  to 
guide  a  vessel  in  a  passage. 

To  Stfer,  st^^r.  v.  n.  (246).  To  di- 
rect a  course. 

Steerage,  stA^rldje.  s*  (90).  The 
act  or  practice  of  steering ;  direction,  re- 
gulation of  a  course ;  that  by  which  any 
course  is  guided;  regulation  or  manage- 
ment of  any  thing;  the  stern  or  hinder 
part  of  the  ship. 


s.  A 


Steers  MATE,  st^^rz'mAte. 
Steeusman,  st£erz'ni^n.(88). 

pilot,  one  who  steers  a  ship. 
Stegamography,  sieg-a-n6g'!e:p^f-f(i. 

8.  (518).    The  art  of  secret  writing  by 

characters  or  ciphers. 
Stkgnotick,    st^g-n6tVik.  a.  (509). 

Binding,  rendering  costive. 
Stellas,    st^'ldr.  a.  (88).      Astral, 

relating  to  tlie  stars. 
Stellate,    st^Kldte.  a.      Pointed  iii 


the  mamier  of  a  painted  star. 

Stkllatiom,  stel-la'shiilin*  s.  Emis- 
sion of  Hght  as  fi*om  a  star. 

Stelliferous,  st^l-UTOr-As.  a.  Hav- 
ing stars. 

Stem,  sl^m.  a.  The  stalk,  the  twig; 
family,  race,  ^neration;  tlie  pro^r  or 
forepart  of  a  ship. 

To  bTEM,  st^m.  V.  a.  To  oppose  a 
current,  to  pass  cross  or  forward  notwith- 
standing the  stream. 

Stench,  stSnsh.  s.     A  violent  stink. 

Stenography,  stS-nof^'gruf-fi.  s* 
Short-band. 

Stentorophonick,  sldn-lA-ri-fonlk- 
a.    Speaking  loudly. ' 

To  Step,  st^p.  v.n.  To  move  by  a 
single  change  of  the  place  of  the  foot;  Xa 
advance  by  a  sudden  progression;  to  move 
mentally ;  to  go,  to  walk ;  to  take  a  short 
walk;  to  walk  gravely  and  slowly. 

Step,  st^'p.  s.  Progression  by  one 
removal  of  the  foot;  one  remove  in  dimb- 
i|ig;  quantity  of  space  passed  or  roeasiu*«d 
by  one  removal  of  the  foot;  a  small  length, 
a  small  space ;  walk,  passage ;  piH>gres- 
sion,  act  of  advancing,  footstep,  print  of 
the'ibot;  gfait,  manner  of  walkinj?^*;  action, 
instance  of  conditct. 

Step,  sl^p.  In  Composition,  si^rlfie* 
one  who  is  related  only  by  marriage- 

Steppingstone,  si^p'ping-si6ne..  s. 
Stone  laid  to  catch  the«foot,  and  save  jc 
from  wet  or  dirt. 

Stkrcoraceous,  rtAr-k6*r^'shAs.  a. 
.(3^7).     Belonging  to  dung. 

Stkrcohation,  sier-ko-r4'shiln.  i^. 
The  act  of  dunging. 

Stereography,  st^r-r^-6p;'i>r*tf-f6.  s. 
<518).  The  art  of  drawing  the  forms  of 
solids  upon  a  plane. 

SteiJeographic,  st^r-^-o-griink*  u^ 
DeUneated  on  a  plane. — Muscn. 

Stkreometry,  sl^r-re-om^nt-tr^.  s, 
(518).  The  art  of  nica.suiir.g  uii  jjui's  t.' 
solid  bgdicjs. 
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Stf.ril,  si^r'rll.  a.     Barren,  unfruit- 
ful, not  productive,  wanting  fecundity. 
Sterility,    sl^-rird-l^,  s.     Barren- 
ness, want  of  fecundity,  xinfruitf'ulness. 
To  SiKRiLizt,  hl^r'ril-ize.  v.  a.    To 

make  ban-en,  to  deprive  of  fecundity. 
STJiRLiNG,    sterling,  a.  (4 10),      An 
epithet  by  which  genuine  English  money 
is  discriminated ;   genuine,  hav'uig  past 
the  test. 
STif.uLiSG,  st^rTmg.  s.    English  coin, 

money;  English  standard  rate. 
Stern,  stern,  a-     Severe  of  counte- 
nance ;  severe  of  manners,  harsh,  unre- 
lenting; hard,  afiiictive. 
Stern,    st^rn.   s.     The  hind  part  of 
the  ship  where  the  rudder  is  placed;  post 
of  management,  direction;  tlic  hindiJrpart 
of  any  thing. 
Sternage,  stSrn'idje.  s.  (90).     The 

steerage  or  stem. 
Sternly,   st6n/i6.   ad.      In  a  stem 

manner,  severely. 
Sternness,  st^'n'nis.  s.   Severity  of 

look  J  severity  or  harshness  of  manners. 
Sternon,   3t^r'n6m   s.   (166).      The 

breast-bojie.       t 
Sternutation,    st^r-niCi-ti'shAn.    s. 

The  act  of  sneezing. 
Sternutative,  ster-nA-t4'tiv.  a.  Hav- 
ing the  quality  of  aneezinff. 
Sternutatory,    st^r-nu'tu-tfir-^    s. 

Medicine  that  provokes  to  sneeze. 
(Tj*  See  DoMESTicK.  (512)  (557). 
To  Stew,   siii.  v.  a.     To  seethe  any 

thing  in  a  slow  moist  heat. 
To  Stew,  stii.  v.  n.     To  be  seethed 

in  a  slow  moist  heat 
Stew,  stu.  s,   A  bagnio,  a  hot-house ; 
a  brothel,  a  ho\ise  of  prpstitutiom  a  store- 
pond,  a  small  pond  where  fish  are  kept  for 
the  table. 
Steward,  st^i'drd.  s- (88).   One  who 
manages  the  rfffairs  of  another;  an  officer 
of  state. 
Stewardship,   stu'ird-shlp.  s.    The 

office  of  a  steward. 
Stick,   stlk.    s.   (400).      A  piece  of 

wood  small  and  long.  < 

To  Stick,  stik.  v.  a.     To  fasten  on 

so  as  that  it  may  adhere. 
To  Stick,  silk.  v.  n.  To  adhere,  to 
unite  itself  by  its  tenacity  or  penetrating 
power;  to  be  inseparable,  4o  be  united 
with  any  thing;  to  rest  upon  tlie  memory 
painfully,  to  stop,  to  lose  motion;  to  rc- 
hhi  emission;  to  be  constant,  to  adhere 


with  firmness;  to  be  troubl<^«ome  by  ad- 
hering; to  remain,  not  to  be  lost;  to  dwell 
upon,  not  to  forsake ;  to  cause  difficulues 
Cr  scruple ;  to  scruple,  to  hesitate;  to  be 
stopped,  to  be  unable  to  proceed ;  to  be 
puzzle^;  to  stick  out,  to  be  pniminenl 
with  deformity;  to  be  unemployed. 
To  Stick,  stik.  v.  a.  To  stab,  to 
pierce  with  a  pointed  instrument ;  tjo  fix 
upon  a  pointed  body ;  to  fasten  by  trans- 
fixion; to  set  with  something  pointed. 
Stickiness,  stlk'k^-nfis.  a.   Adhesive 

quality,  glutinotisness,  tenacity. 
To  Stickle,  silk'kl.  t.  n.  (405).  To 
take  part  with  one  side  or  other;  to  con- 
test, to  altercate,  to  contend  rather  with 
obstinacy  than  vehemence;  to  triaa,  \o 
play  fast  and  loose. 
Sticklebag,     stlk'kl-b%.    s.       The 

smallest  of  fresh-water  fish. 
Stickler,  stlk'kl-tlr.  s.(9«).  A  sides- 
man to  fencers,  a  second  to  a  dtieUist ;  an 
obstinate  contender  about  any  thing. 
Sticky,   stik'kfe.  a.     Viscoua,  adhe- 
sive, glutinous. 
Stiff,  stiff,  a.    Rigid,  inflexible  ;  not 
soft,  not  giving  way,  not  fluid;  strong-,  not 
easily  resisted;  hardy,  stabbon^  not  easily 
subdued;  obstinate,  pertinacioos >  harsli, 
not  written  with  ease;  ccostraincd;  for- 
mal, rigorous  in  certain  ceremonies. 
To  Stiffek,  stiff 'n.  v.  a.  (105),    To 
make  stiff,  to  make  inflexible,  to  make 
unpliant;  to  make  obstinate. 
To  Stiffen,  stiff *d.  v, n.    To  grow 
stiff,  to  grow  rigid,  to  become  onpliant^  to 
grow  ha>d,  to  be  hardenedyto  grow  less  sus- 
ceptive of  impres^n,  to  grow  obstxnatc . 
Stiffhkarted,  stlff-hirt'^d.  a.    Ob- 
stinate; contumacious. 
Stiffly,  stlff'16.  ad.   Rigidly,  inflcxi- 

blv,  stubbornly. 
Sti'ffnecked,     stlff'n^kt.   a.   (366> 

stubborn,  obstinate,  contumacious^ 
Stiffness,  stiff'n^  s.     Ui^riditT^  in- 
flexibility; inaptitude  to  modon;  tcnskwi, 
not  laxity;  obstinacy,  stubbornness,  ci a - 
tumaciousness,  unpleasing  fbrmality,  co?.- 
straint ;  rigorousness,'  harshness ;  manr  « 
of  writing,  not  easy  but  harsh  and  cu:. 
strained. 
To  Stifle,  stiU  v.  a.  (405>   Tocp- 
press  or  kill  by  closeness  of  air,  to  sutt id- 
eate ;  to  keep  in,  to  hinder  from  emissior  ; 
to  extinguisn  by  artful  or  gentle  xncans  , 
to  suppress,  to  conceal. 
Stigma,  stlgmd.  s.  (52).    A  brand,  a 
mark  with  a  hot  iron?  a  mark  of  infasA 
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.StigmaticaI,  stlg-m4t't^-kal-     ? 

Stigmatick,  stlg-mat'tlk.  (509).  $  ' 
Branded  or  marked  with  some  token  of  in- 
famy. 

To  Stigmatize,  stlg'nii-tize.  v,  a. 
To  mark  with  a  brand,  to  disgra9e  with  a 
note  of  reproach. 

Stil  e,  stile,  s.  A  set  of  steps  to  pass 
from  one  enclosure  to  another ;  a  pin  to 
cost  the  shadow  in  a  sur.«dial. 

Stiletto,  stll-ldt'tA.  s«  A  small  dag- 
ger, of  which  the  blade  is  not  edged,  but 
round,  with  a  sharp  point. 

To  Stii.l,  sllU.  T.  a.  To  silence,  to 
make  silent ;  to  quiet,  to  appease ;  to  make 
motionless. 

Still,  still,  a.  Silent,  uttering  no 
noise;  quiet,  calm;  motionless. 

Still,  still,  s.     Calm,  silence* 

Still,  stllh  ad.  To  this  time,  till  now ; 
nevertheless,  notwithstanding;  in  an  in- 
creasing (kgree ;  always,  ever,  continual- 
ly; afle»that;  in  continuance. 

Still,  stiJU.  s.  A  vessel  for  distilla- 
tion, an  Aiembick. 

To  Still,  still,  v,  a.  To  distil,  to  ex- 
tract or  operate  upon  by  distiHaUon. 

Stillatitious,  stil-la-tish'6s.  a.  Fall- 
ing in  drops,  drawn  by  a  still 

Stillatory,  stiri^-tftr-^.  s.  (512).  An 
alembick,  a  vessel  in  which  distillation  is 

>  performed ;  the  rooms  in  which  stills  are 
placed,  laboratory  (S57). 

Stillborn^  stUl'b^rn.  a.  Bom  life- 
less, dead  in  the  birth. 

Still-life,  stlHlfe.  s. 

try  Mr.  Mason  explains  this  word  by  "  things 
that  have  only  vegetable  life.*'  But  I  am 
much  mistaken  if  Painters  do  not  use  it  to 
signify  dead  animals  also,  as  fish,  game, 
&c. 

Stillkess,  stU'n^s.  s.  Calm,  quiet, 
silence,  taciturnity. 

Stilly,  stills,  ad.  Silently,  not  loud- 
ly; calmly,  not  tumultuously. 

Stilts,  stilts,  s*  Supports  on  which 
boys  raise  themselves  when  they  walk. 

To  Stimulate,  stlm'nii^-lAte.  v.  a. 
To  prick,  to  prick  forward,  to  excite  by 
some  pungent  motive ;  in  Physick,  to  ex- 
cite a  quick  scifeation,  with  a  derivation 
towards  the  part. 

STmuLATioN,  sthn-mWd'sh^n.  s.  Ex- 
citement, pungency^ 

To  Sting,  sting,  v.  a.Pret.  I  Stung; 
Part,  passive,  fi^c^,  and  Stung.  To 
pieroc  or  wound  with  a  point  darted  out» 
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as  that  of  wasps  or  scorpions ;  to  pain 
acutely. 

Sting,  stinp.  s.  A  sharp  point  with 
which  some  animals  are  armed ;  any  tiling 
that  gives  pain ;  the  point  in  the  last  verse 
of  an  epigram. 

Stingily,  stin^'j^-le.  ad.    Covetously. 

Stinginess,  sth^'j^-ii^s..  s.  Avarice, 
covetousness,  nigg-urdliness. 

Stikgless,  sting'l^s.  a.  Having  no 
sting. 

Stingo,  sting'g6.  s.  Old  strong  beer. 

Stingt,  8tin'j6.  a.  Covetous,  nig- 
gardly, avaricious. 

To  Stink,  stingk.  v.  n.  Pret.  I  Stunk 
or  Stank.  To  emit  an  offensive  smell, 
commonly. a  smell  of  putrefaction. 

Stink,  stingk.  s.  (408).  Oficnsivo 
smell. 

Stinkard,  stin^VCLrd.  s.  (88).  A 
mean  stinking  paltry  fellow. 

Stinker,  stlngk'ilr.  s.  (98).  Some- 
thing intended  to  offend  by  the  smell. 

*6tinkingly,  sllngklng-l^.  ad.  (410). 
With  a  stink. 

Stinkpot,  stlngk'pot.  s.  An  artificial 
ifon^oaition  offensive  to  the  smell. 

To  Stint,  stint,  v.  a.  To  bound,  to 
limit,  to  confine^  to  restrain,  to  stop. 

Stint,  stint,  s.  Limit,  bound,  rcr 
straint;  a  proportion,  a  quantity  assigned. 

Stipend,  sti'pdnd.  s.  Wages,  settled 
pay. 

Stipendiary,  sli-pAn'd^-a-r^,  or  st}- 
p^n'j6.a.r6.  a.  (293)  (294)  (376).  Re- 
ceiving salaries,  performing  any  service 
for  a  stated  price. 

Stipendiary,  st!-p^n'd^-a-r^.  s.  One 
who  performs  any  service  for  a  settled 
payment. 

Stiptical,  stlp't^-kH.      ?  «    IT    • 

Stiptick,  fitipVik.  (509).  S  ^  waving 
the  power  to  stanch  blood,  astringent. 

To  Stipulate,  stip'pi-lite.  v.  n.  To 
contract,  to  bacgain,  to  settle  terms. 

Stipulation,  8tip-{i«ld,'shQn*  s.  Bar- 
gain. 

To  Stir,  stdr.  v.  a.  ( 109).  To  rnqye, 
to  remove  from  its  place ;  to  aeitate,  %o 
bring  into  debate ;  to  incite,  to  mstigate. 
to  animate ;  To  stir  up,  to  incite,  to  put 
in  action. 

To  Stib,  stir.  V.  n.  To  move  one's 
self,  to  go  out  of  the  place,  to  change 
place ;  to  be  in  motion,  not  to  be  still ;  to 
become  the  object  of  notice  -,  to  rise  in  the 
morning. 
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Stir,  stdr.  s.  Tnmult,  bustle;  cora- 
motiois  public  disturbance ;  tumultuous 
disord^;  ag;it&tion,  contlicting  passion. 

Stirp,  st^rp.  s.  (108).  Race^  family, 
generation. 

Stirrer  sli'it'iOr.  s.  (98)-  One  who 
is  in  motion,  one  who  puts  in  motion ;  a 
'  riser  in'  the  morning.  Stirrer  up,  an  inci- 
ter, an  instigator. 

Stirrup,  stSr'rnp.  s.  An  iron  hoop 
auspended  by  a  strap,  in  which  the  horse- 
man sets  his  foot  when  he  mounts  or  rides. 

To  Stitch,  stitch,  v.  a.  To  sew,  to 
work  on  with  a  needle ;  to  join,  to  unite  i 
To  stitch  up,  to  mend  what  was  rent. 

To  Stitch,  slltsh.  v.  n.  To  prac- 
tise needlework. 

Stitch,  stitsh.  s«  A  pass  of  the  needle 
and  thread  through  any  thing;  a  sharp 
sudden  pain. 

Stitcheby,  stllsh'Qr-i.  a*  Needle- 
work. 

Stitcuwort,  stUsh'wilrt.  s.  Carao* 
mile. 

Stitht,  sIith'^-.  s.  An  anvil*  the 
n-on  body  on  which  the  smith  foi*ges  his 
woi-k. 

Stoccadot,  sl6k-kd'd6.  s.  A  throst 
^     with  the  i-apier. — See  Lumbago. 

Stock,  stok.  s.  The  trunk,  the  body 
fii'  a  plant ;  the  trunk  into  which  a  graft  is 
iiificTtcd;  a  log,  a  post;  a  man  proverbially 
stupid;  the  handle  of  any  thing;  a  sup- 
port of  a  ship  while  it  is  building ;  a  thrust, 
astoccado;  something  made  of  linen,  a 
cnivat,  a  close  neckloth ;  a  race,  a  lineage, 
a  family;  the  principal  oapiul  store, fund 
AJ^^cady  provided;  quantity,  store,  body; 
a  fund  established  by  the  gnvemroant,  of 
which  the  value  rises  and  falls  by  artifice 
oi'cliancc. 

To  Stock,  stfik*  v.  a.  To  stoi*e,  to 
fill  sufficiently;  to  lay  in  store,  to  put  in 
f lie  stocks;  To  stock  up,  to  extirpate. 

Stockdove,  st*)k'dflv.  $•     Ringdove. 

Stockfish,  stAk'flsh.  s,.    Dried  cod, 

so  called  from  its  hardness. 
Stockgi  LL  YFLow  E  R,  sl6k-jir^'-fl6i-fir- 

s%     A  plant. 
Stocking,  stok'lnj^.  a.  (410).      The 

covering  of  the  leg. 
^1  ocKjoBBKH,  st«')kV;b-b^r.  s.      One 
■  who  jvets  money  by  buying  and  selling  in 

ilic  funds. 
Srm.Kisu,  sljklsh.  a.     IIard|  block- 

tsh. 


Stock  LOCK,  st6kl6k.  s*  L.ock  fixed  in 

wood. 
Stocks^  st6ks«  s;  Priscm  for  the  legs. 
Stockstill,  st6k'stU.  a.     Motionless. 

*<toick,  stA'lk.  8*  A  philosopher  of 
the  sect  of  Zeno,  holding  the  ncutnCtj  o' 
external  thing*. 

Stole,  st6Je.  s*     A  ioDg  vest. 

Stole,  st&le.^   The  pnt.  of  SteaL 

Stolen,  st6rn.  (103).  Pari.  pass,  of 
Steal. 

Stolidity,  sto-lid'^-t^.  s*  Stqskiityy 
want  of  sense.    Not  used. 

Stomach,  «t{^m'niAk«  s.  (165)  (353). 
The  Yentticle  in  which  food  »  digestrd ; 
appetite,  desire  of  ibod;  inclinatkA,  lik- 
ing, anger,  resolution ;  suUcimesSy  rescm- 
ment,  pride,  haughtiness. 

To  Stomach,  stSm'm&k.  ▼-  a*  To 
resent,  to  remember  with  xngcr  and  ma- 
lignity. 

To  bToMACH>  stiirn'mftk*  v*  n.  To 
be  angiy. 

Stomached,  stiim'mfikt.  %•  (SSOy. 
FBled  with  passions  of  resentOKiit 

Stomacher,  stilm^rni-tsh^.  s.  An 
ornamental  covering  worn  by  women,  o3 
the  breast. 

Stomachful,  st6ni'm(ik-f£iL  a.  Sul- 
len stubborn,  perverse. 

StoIsachfulness,  stdm'mdk-i&l-n^s. 
8.    Stubbornness,  sulkoness. 

Stomachical,  st6-mik'6-yLL        "> 

Stomachick,  st&-m4k1k.  (509)*  J  *" 
Relatiagto  the  stomach,  perUiningtotfe 
stomach. 

Stomachick,  sto-maklk.  s.  A  m& 
dicinc  for  the  stomach. 

^  We  aot  unfreqtiently  hear  this  ven 
pronounced  ironuitfCi^;  but  this  pcommcii 
tion,  though  not  confined  to  the  vulgar,  i^ 
so  gross  an  irregularity  as  to  desttrc  tiie 
reprobation  of  every  correct  speaker. 

Stonr,  st6he.  s.  Stones  are  bodks 
insipid,  hard,  not  ductile  or  malleable,  »^ 
soluble  in  water :  piece  of  stone  cut  f  r 
building ;  gem,  precious  stone ;  emlcolo^i 
concretion  in  the  kidneys  or  bladder:  it* 
case  which  in  some  fintits  contaiiis  xi-* 
seed ;  testicle  i  a  weight  cootaining-  lncr< 
teen  pounds:  Stone  is  used  by  way  of  es 
aggeration,  as  stone-still*  stone-dbcad;  T'' 
leave  no  stone  unturned,  todaevcjr}*^.^ 
that  can  be  done. 

Stone,  stone.     Made  of  stone. 

To  Ston£,  8t6ne.  ▼•  a«  To  pelt  or 
heat  or  kiU  with. stones ;  to  hanka. 
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SroNjcBitEAK,    st6iie%r^ke.    s«      Ad 


herb. 
SroNKGHATTEEt  st&nc^tshit-t^r.  s. 

bird. 
StoNECROP,  st^'kr6p.  s*    A  sort  of 

tree. 
Stonecutteb,  'St^e'kdl^tAr*  s.  One 
^  whose  trade  is  to  hew  stones. 
Stonefern,  st6ne'f^rD.  s.     A  plant. 
Stohefly,  8t6ae^fii.  s.    An  insect. 

Stonefruit,  slAne'W6t,  s*    Fmit  of 
which  the  seed'  is  covered  with  a  hard 
shell  enveloped  in  the  pulp. 
Stoniluawk,  st^ne'hiwk.  s*     A  kind 

of  hawk. 
Stonk HORSE,  st6ne'h6rse.  s«  A  horse 

not  castrated. 
Stohepit,  st6nc'pit.  s.     A  qimrry,  a 

pit  where  stones  are  dug*. 
Stonepitch,  st6ne'pltsh.  a.  Hard  in- 
spissated pitch. 
Stoneplover,    st&ne'pl5v-ftr.   s.     A 

bird. 
Stonework,  st6ne'wftrk.  s.      Build- 
ing of  stone. 
Stoniness,  8t6'n£-nds.  s«     The  qua- 
lity of  having  many  stones. 
Stony,    st6'n^.   a.      Made  of  stone ; 
abounding  with  stones;  petrifick;  hard, 
inflexible,  unrelenting. 
Stood,  stid.'{307)*   Thepret-ofTo 

Stand. 
Stool,  st661.  s.  (306).  A  seat  without 
a  back,  so  distinguished  from  a  chair; 
evacuation  by  purgative  medicines. 
STooLBALt,  8t6drb&ll.  s.  A  play  where 

balls  are  driven  from  stool  to  stool. 
To  Stoop,  st6Ap.  v.n.  (306).  To  bend 
down,  to  bend  forward;  to  lean  forward 
standing  or  walking;  to  yield,  to  bend ;  to 
submit;  to  descend  irom  rank  or  dignity ; 
to  yield,  to  be  inferiour  j  to  sink  from  re- 
solution or  superiority;  to  condescend ;  to 
come  down  on  prey  as  a  falcon ;  to  alight 
from  the  wing;  to  sink  to  a  lower  pUb^. 

Stoop,  st66p«  s.  Act  of  stooping,  in- 
clination downward ;  descent  iVom  digni- 
ty or  superiority ;  fall  of  a  bird  upon  his 
prey ;  a  vessel  of  liquor.   . 

SxoopiNGLY,  stddplng-W.  ad.  (410). 
With  inclination  downwards. 

To  Stop,  8t6p.  v.  a.  To  hinder  from 
progressive  motion;  tohinder  fifom  change 
of  state,  whether  to  better  or  worse ;  to 
hinder  from  action;  to  put  an  end  to  the 
mot  ion  or  action  of  any  thing;  to  suppress; 
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to  regulate*  musical  strings  with  the  finr 
gers ;  to  close  any  aperture ;  to  obstruct, 
to  encumber. 

To  Stop,  st&p.  v.  n.  To  cease  to  go 
forward. 

Stop,  st6p.  s.  Cessation  of  progres- 
sive motion ;  hindrance  of  progress,  ob- 
struction; hindrance  of  action ;  cessation 
of  action;  interruption;  prohibition  of 
sale ;  that  which  obstructs,  obstacle,  im- 
pediment;  instruments  by  which  the- 
sounds  of  wind.musick  are  regulated;  re- 
gulation of  musical  chords  by  the  fingers ; 
tlie  act  of  applying  the  stops  in  musick ; 
a  point  in  writing,  by  which  sentences  arc 
distinguished. 

Stopcock,  8t6p'k6k.  s.  A  pipe  made 
to  let  out  liquor,  stopped  by  a  turning 
cook. 

Stoppage,  st6p'pidje.  s.  (90).  The 
act  of  stopping,  the  state  of  being  stopped. 

Stopple,  st6p'pl.  s.  (405).  That  by 
which  any  hole  or  the  mouth  of  any  ves- 
sel is  filled  up. 

Storaxtree,  st&'riks-tr^^.  s.  A  tree^ 
a  resinous  and  odoriferous  gum. 

Store,  8t6re.  s.  Large  number,  large 
quantity,  plenty;  a  stock  accumulated,' a 
s\ipply  hoarded;  the  sUte  of  being  accu- 
mulated, hoard;  storehouse,  magazine.    " 

Store,  st6rc.  a.  Hoarded,  laid  up, 
accumulated! 

To  Store,  st6re.  v.  a.  To  furnish,  to 
replenish;  to  stock  against  a  futui*e  time* 
to  lay  up,  to  hoard. 

Storehouse,  st^re'ho^kse.  s.  Maga- 
zine, treasury. 

Storer,  st6'n!ir.  s«  (98).  One  who 
lays  up. 

Storied,  8t6Md.  a.  (283).  Adorned 
with  historical  pictures. 

Stork,  ^t6rk.  s.  A  bird  of  passage 
famous  for  the  regularity  of  its  departure. 

Storksbill,  st6rks1)ll.  s.     An  herb. 

Storm,  st6rm.  s.  (167).  A  tempest, 
a  commotion  of  the  elements  r  assault  on 
a  fortified  place ;  cominotion,  tumult,  cla- 

>  mour;  calamity,  distress;  violence,  ve- 
hemence,  tumiUtuous  force.— See  iVe/t- 
minary  Obteroations  on  the  Irish  Prommcia* 
tion  prefixed  to  this  Dictionary,  page.  zv. 

To  Storm,  stdrm.  v.  a.     To  attack, 
by  open  force. 

To  Storm,  st6rm.  v.  n.  To  raise  tern- 
pests  ;  to  rage,  to  fume,  to  be  loudly  j^n. 
gry. 
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StoAMy,  St6nn'6.  a-     Tempestuous ,  j     ;^Hg|,tortcnsc;  to  push  beyond  the  pro- 
per extent ;  to  force,  to  conrtwm,  to  aartjc 
uneasy  or  unnatural. 
To  Strain,  sir4nc.v«n.  To  make  vio- 
lent efforts  i  to  be  filled  by  compresMW. 
Straik,  -serine,  s.     An  injury  by  too 
much  violence*  race,  gener^D,  descent; 
hereditary  disposition;  a  style  «r  Miaim^ 
of  speaking;  song,  note,  soond;  rank, 
character,  turn,  tendency. 
Strainer,  stri'ndr.  s.  (98).     An  in- 
strument of  filtration. 
Strait,  strite.  a.  (202).     Narrow, 
close,  not  wide;  close,  intimate;  strict,  ri- 
gorous; difficult,  distressful;  it  is  used  m 
opposition  to  crooked,  but  is  then  more 
properly  written  Straight, 
Strait,  strite.  s.     A  narrow  pass, 

or  frith;  distress,  difficulty. 
To  Strait,  str^tc.  v.  n.     To  put  lo 


violent,  passionate. 

Story,  bt6'i-^  s.  Histoi^;  account 
of  things  past;  smaU  tAle,  petty  naira- 
Uve;  afidle  or  triflinctale,  a  petty  fie 
tion ;  a  floor,  a  flight  of  »wmis. 

To  Story,  st6'r^.  v.  a.    To  teU  m  his- 

Sr;".f-t  st6^^^^ 

One  who  relates  tales. 
Stovk,  st6ve.  s,   A  hot-house,  a  place 

artificiaUy  made  warm ;  a  place  m  which 

fire  is  made,  and  by  which  heat  is  commu- 

nicated. 
To  Stove,  st6ve.  v,a.   To  keep  warm 

in  a  house  artificiaUy  heated. 
Stout,  std^it.  a.  (313).  Strong,  lusty, 

valiant;  brave, bold,  intrepid;  obstinate, 

resoUae,  proud;  strong,  firm. 
Stout,   st^dt*  s»    A  cant  name  lor 

strong  beer 


To  make  narrow ;  to  contract,  to  cxmme 


ly,  obstinately. 
Stoutness,   st6(ltWs.  s.     Strength, 

valour;  boldness,  fortitude;  ohsUnacy, 

stubbornness.  ^       ^      •«^    t    ' 

«toSTOW,   st6.  v.a.  (324).     To  lay 

up,  to  repoaite  ip  ovder,  to  lay  m  the  pro- 

S-J^wagX    st^ldje.  -s.   (90).     Room 
'    for  laying  up ;  tlie  state  of  being  laid  up 
To  StkI^ddU,  str&d'dl.  V.  n.    (405) 
To  stand  or  walk  with  the  feet  remov^ 
far  from  each  other  to  the  right  and  lett. 
To  Straggle,    strdg'gl.  v.  n.  (405). 
To  wander  without  any  certain  dtfection, 
to  rove,  to  ramble;  to  wandef  dispersedly; 
to  exubferate.  to  shoot  too  far;  to  bedis- 
perscd,  to  be  apart  from  any  mam  body. 
feTRAGOLER,  strag'gUf.  s.  (9g).     A 
wanderer,  a  rover,  one  who  forsakes  his 
•  .  company;  anything  that  pusl^es  beyond 
the  rest.  Or  stands  single. 
StTaight,  strAle.  a.  (202)  (393).  Not 

crooked,  right;  narrow,  close^^ 
Straight,  fetrite.  ad.  (249).  Imme- 
diately, directly. 
•To  straighten,  strAVn.  v.a.  (103) 

To  make  straight. 
'Straightnes.s,  strite'nds.  s.     Kec- 

titude,  the  contrary  to  crookedness. 

Stjuaightways.  siritcV^ze.  ad.  im- 

•     mediately,  straight. 

To  Strain,  str^ne.  v.  a.  (202). .    lo 

aqitcese  through  something;  to  purify  by 

filtration ;  to  squeeze  in  an  embrace  ;  to 

sprain,  to  Weaken  by  too  much  violence  ; 


to  make  tight,  to  intend;  to  deprive  ot  ne- 
cessary room ;  to  distress,  to  perplex. 
Straitly,  strite'l^  ad.     Narrowly; 
strictly,  rigorously-,  closely,  intiroateh. 
Straitness,  striLtc'nfts.  s.     Narrow- 
ness; strictness,  rigour;  <fistie«s,  diisr 
calty;  wont,  scarcity. 
Straitlaced,  strdtel^te.  lu  (35?; 

Stiff,  oonstrsined,  wilhont  freedom. 
Strand,  strind.  s.    Tbc  vcrgi:  of  die 

sea  or  of  any  water. 
To  Strand,  stribid.  v.  a.     To  dnn 

or  force  upon  the  shallows. 
Strange,  >ti4nje.  a. — Sec  Changi. 
Foreign,  of  another  country,  not  doine^^ 
tick;  wonderful,  causing  wonder;  oi- 
irreguUr;  unknown,  new;  uhcobbie-'TI? 
good  or  bad;  unacquainted. 
StrangIs,  strioje.  inlcrjcct-    An  c> 

pt^ssion  of  wonder. 
Strangely,    strtojelfi.    ad.      \V i^' 
some  relation  to  fiireigneai  i  weBdertu-i . 
in  a  way  to  cause  woMler. 
Strangeness,   str^ije'n^  s.      Ic 
*■    reignness,  the  state  of  bclongjng  to  v-  - 
ther  country;  uncommuhicativCT^ess,  »- 
tanceofbelisviour;  t^motenesafroinc*^-^ 
TOoti  apprehension;  mutuaWwi&e;  «^ 
derfuhKSS,  power  of  msing  wnoder- 

Strangea,  str&n'jtlr.  s.  (98>  A  t. 
reigner,  One  of  another  country-;  ore  ^ 
known ;  H  guest,  one  not  a  dom«stict ; 
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— ni,  Tn6ve,  n6r,  nitj-^ftbci  tAb, 

'  onacquainted ;  one  not  admitted  to  any 
communication  or  fellowship. 

To  Stranger,  str4n'jdr«  v.  a.  To 
estrange,  to  alienate.'    Kot  used. 

To  Strangle,  strdng'gl.  v.  a.  (405). 
To  choak,  to  suffocate,  to  kill  by  inter- 
cepting the  breath  I  tosoppreas,  to  hin- 
der from  biith  or  appearance. 

STiiANGLEK,strdng^gl-Ar.t.(98).  One 
who  strangles. 

Strangles,  stdlng^glz.  s.  Swellings 
in  a  horse's  throat 

Strangulation,  strin-g^i-'U'fthAn  s. 
The  act  of  strangling,  sunocation. 

Strangury,  strang'gA-rA.  s.  A  diffi- 
culty of  urine  attended  with  pfiin. 

Strap,  str4p«  s.  A  narrow  long  slip 
of  cloth  or  leather. 

Strappado,  str&p-pi'd6*  s*  Chas- 
tisement hy  blows. — See  Lumbago. 

Ste Appi NG,  str&p'f^ng.  a.  (4 10).  Vast, 
large,  bulky. 

Strata,  str&^ti.  s*  Phirai  of  Stratum. 
(92).    Beds,  layer8.^See  Daaka. 

Stratagem,  strdt't^j^m*  a*  An  ar- 
tifice in  war,  a  trick  by  which  an  enemy 
ia  deceived ;  an  artifice,  a  trick. 

Stratocracy,  str&-t6k^ri-8^  (5 18>  s. 
A  miiitaxy  government 

Stratum,  str&^tCkm*  s.  A  bed,  a 
layer. 

Straw,  striLw.  s.  (319).  The  stalk 
on  which  com  grows,  and  fi^m  which  it 
is  thres^^d;  any  thing  proverbially  worth- 
less. 

Strawberry,  ^triw'bfir-rd.  s.  A 
plant;  thefroit. 

Strawbuilt,  strkw1>Ut«  a.  Made  up 
of  straw. 

Strawcoloured,  striw'kiM-Ar'd.  a 
Of  a  light  yellow. 

STRAwwoRMjStr&w'wArra.  s.  A  worm 
bred  in  straw. 

Strawy,  str&w'^.  a*  Made  of  straw, 
consisting  of  straw. 

To  Stray,  stri.  v.  n.  (220).  To  wan- 
der, to  rove;  to  rove  out  of  tb^  way;  to 
err,  to^viate  from  the  right. 

Stray,  atrA.  s.  Any  creature  wan- 
dering beyond  its  limits,  anything  lost  by 
wandering ;  act  of  wandering. 

Streak,  strike,  s.  (327).  A  line  of 
colour  difFereiit  fix>zn  that  of  the  ground. 

To  Streak,  strike,  v.  a.  To  stripe^ 
to  variegate  in  hues,  to  dapple. 

St«sakv5  str^'kf.  »•    Stnped)  viirie- 

'    gftted  by  bues. 


bAlI  s— 4il ;— p6&nd ;— -//zin,  tbi  s." 

Stream,  str^me.  s.  (^)«  A  running 
water;  the  course  of  nilining  water,  cur- 
rent; any  thing*  issuing  from  a  head,  and 
movinf^  forward  with  continuity  of  part^; 
any  thmg  forcible  and  continued. 

To  Stream,  str^me.  v.  n.  To  flow, 
to  run  in  a  cbntinuous  current;  to  fiow 
with  a  current;  to  pour  out  water  '^n  a 
stream ;  to  issue  forth  with  continuance. 

Streamer,  str^'mAr.  s.  (98),  An  en- 
sign, a  flag,  a  pennon. 

Streamy,  btr^'m^.  a.  Abounding  in 
running  water;  flowing  with  a  current. 

Street,  strait,  s.  (246).  A  way, 
properly  a  paved  way ;  proverbially,  a  pub- 
uck  place. 

Streetwalker,  str^^t'wIi-kAr.  s.  A 
common  prostitute  that  oflers  herself  to 
sale. 

Strength,  str^ngM.  s.  Force,  vi- 
gour, power  of  the  body ;  power  of  endu- 
rance, firmness^  durability,  vigour  of  any 
kind ;  potency  of  liquors ;  fortification, 
fortress;  armament,  force,  power;  argu- 
mentative force. 

Ot/"  This  word  .and  its  compounds  are  of- 
ten crroneoiiily  pronounced  as  if  written 
itrenth,  strenthen,  &c. ;  the  same'  may  be 
observed  of /r/r^A,  imgtheny  &c.  but  this, 
it  may  be  observed,  is  a  pronunciation 
which  obtains  chiefly  in  Ireland. 

To  Strengthen,  str^njr'^Vn.  v.  a.  To 
make  strong ;  to  confirm,  to  establish ;  to 
animate,  to  fix  in  resolution ;  to  make  to 
increase  in  power  or  security. 

To  Strengthen^  strSng'/A'n.  v.  n. 
To  grow  strong. 

Strengthenek,  strinK'/A'n-'ftr.  s. 
That  which  gi^s  strength,  that  whirh 
makes  strong^;  in  Medicine,  strengtheners 
add  to  the  bulk  and  firmness  of  the  solids. 

Strength  less,  strSng/A'l^s.  a.  Wi^nt- 
ing  strength,  deprived  of  strength ;  want* 
ing  potency,  weak. 

Strenuous,  strin'ft-As.  a.  Brave, 
bold,  active,  valiant ;  zealous,  vehement. 

Strenuously,  str^n'A-Cis-l^.  ad.  Vi- 
gorously, actively;  zealooaly,  vehem«itly, 
with  ardour. 

Streperous,  strdp'dr-ds.  a«  Loud, 
noisy. 

Stress,  stris.  s.  Importance,  Im- 
portant part;  viokQce;  force,  either  acting 
or  suffered. 

To  Stretch,  strdtsh.  v.  a*  T#  ex- 
tend, to  spread  out  to  a  distance;  to  ex. 
pand,  to  display,  to  straiRt(^ the  utmost; 
to  carry  by  yiolcnfiefarflier  than  ia  tigln. 
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To  Strkxph,  slr^lsh.  v.  n.    To  be 
extended ;  to  bear  extension  without  rup- 
ti^fJe ;  to  sally  beyond  the  truth. 
Stretch,    stretsh.    s.        Extension, 
■  reacli,  occupation  of  more  space ;  force  of 
body  extended ;  effort,  struggle,  from  the 
act  of  running;  utmost  extent  of  mean- 
ing; utmost  reach  of  power. 
Stretcher,  str^tsh'i'ir.  s.  (98)*.    Any 
thing  used   for  extension;    the  timber 
against  which  the  rower  places  his  feet. 
To  Strew,    str6.  v.  a.  (266).      To 
spread  by  being  scattered;  to  spread  by 
scattering;  to  scatter  Joosely, 
Strewment^  stro'mdnt.  s«  Anything 

scattered  in  decoration. 
Strickek,    strlkVn.      The   ancient 

participle  of  Strike  (103). 
Strickle,   slrlk'kl.  »•   (405).     That 
which  strikes  the  com  to  level  it  with  the 
bushel. 
Strict,  strikt.  a.     Exact,  accurate, 
rigorously  nice;  severe,  rigorous;  confined 
not  extensive  j  close,  tight ;  tense,  not  re- 
.  laxcd. 

Strictly,    striktl^.   ad.        Exactly, 
with  rig^rcjus  accuracy;  rigorously,  se- 
verely,  without  remission. 
Strictness,  stilkt'oSs.  s.  Exactness, 
rigorous  accuracy,  nice  regularity ;  severi- 
ty, rigour. 
Stricture,  atrlk'tshi'ire.  s.  (463).  A 
stroke*  a  touch ;  contraction,  closure  by 
contraction ;  a  slight  touch  upon  the  sub- 
ject, not  a  set  discourse. 
Stride,  stride,  s.      A  long;  step>  a 
step  taken  with  great  violence,  a  wide 
s{i'etch  of  the  leg^. 
T'o  Stride,    stride,  v.  n»       Pret.  I 
Strode,  or  Strid;  Part.  pass.  Stridden.  To 
walk  with  long  steps;  to  stand. with  the 
legs  far  from  each  other*' 
To  Stride,  stride,  v.  a.    To  pass  by 

a  step. 
Stridulous,    strid'ji-liis.    a.    (294) 

(376).  Making  a  small  noise. 
Strife,  strife,  s.     Contentiorr;  con- 
test, discord;  contrariety. 
Stuifeful,  5trife'f{il.  a.  Contentious, 

discordant 
To  Stkikf,  strike,  v.  a.  Pret.  I 
Struck  or  Strook;  Part.  pass.  Struck, 
Strucken,  Stricken.  To  act  upon  a  blow, 
to  hit  with  a  blo^y ;  to  dash,  to  throw  by 
a  quick  motion ;  to  notify  by  the  sound  of 
a  hammer  on  a  bell;  to  stamp,  to  impress; 
to  p»mij»h,  to  affli^ct ;  to  contract,  to  lower, 
to  vale,  as  To  strike  tail,  or  To  strike  a 


flag ;  to  alarm,  to  put  into  motion ;  to  wske- 
a  bargain ;  to  produce  by  a  sudden  actios ; 
to  aflect  suddenly  in  any  particular  man- 
ner ;  to  cause  to  sound  by  blows ;  to  &r^» 
to  mint;  it  is  used  in  the  participlf  hr 
Advanced  in  years,  as  "Wdl  strack  or 
stricken  in  years ;  To  strike  off",  to  cnse 
from  a  reckoning  or  acoount;  tatepanic 
by  a  blow ;  To  strike  out,  to  pndocc  by 
collision ;  to  blot,  to  eliace  $  to  briag  to 
ligiit,  to  form  at  once  by  aqiiickc£i>n. 

To  Strike,  strike,  v.  n.  To  nuke  a 
blow ;  to  collide,  to  clash ;  to  act  br  re- 
peated percussions  to  sound  bj  the  strode 
of  a  hammer ;  to  make  an  atta<^ ;  to  scund 
with  blows ;  to  be  dashed  upon  shaSbss, 

'  to  be  stranded ;  to  pass  with  a  qiuck.  c: 
strong  eifect ;  to  pay  homsge,  as  bj  k.^('* 
ing  the  sail ;  to  be  put  by  some  sudden  act 
or  motion  into  any  state;  To  sfrike  u 
with,  to  conform,  to  suit  itself  to;  Ta 
strike  out,  to  spread  or  nive^  to  loake  a 
sudden  excursion. 

Striker,  strl^kilr.  s.  (98).  One  that 
strikes. 

Striking,  sti^i'klng.  paru  «•  (410). 
Affecting,  surprising. 

String,  string.  8.(410)«  A  slender 
rope,  a  B^all  cord,  any  slender  and  fiexi- 
ble  band ;  a  thread  on  which  many  thisp 
are  filed ;  any  set  of  ihii^  filed  on  a  lii^:; 
the  chord  of  a  musiipl  instmraeRt  t  a  smaiJ 
fibre ;  a  nerve,  a  tendon;  ti^  nerve  of  th: 
bow :  any  concatcnatioa  or  series,  as  i 
string  of  propositions;  To  \iave  t\4 
atrings  to  tlie  bow,  to  have  two^riews  it 
two  expedients. 

To  Stringj  string,  v.  a.  Pret.  1 
Strang;  Part.  pass.  Strung.  To  fiffaUi 
with  strings ;  to  put  a  8tTin|ped  lastruiceTV 
in  tune ;  to  file  on  a  string ;  to  make  tec^e 

Stringed,  stringM.  a.  (3s9}*  Havir^ 
strings,  produced  by  strings. 

Stringetnt,  strln^j^Dt.  a.  Biafcg^. 
contracting. 

String  HALT,  string^hUt.  s.  A  sud- 
den twitching  arid  snatchinr  up  of  i^ 
hinder  leg  of  a  horse,  much  iiiglier  tia*: 
the  other. 

String  LESS,  string'l^s  a*  Having  3: 
'  strings. 

Stringt,  string'^,  a.  Sec  Spri^v".- 
Fibrous,  consisting  of  small  threads. 

To  Strip,  strip,  v.  a.  To  make  na- 
ked, to  deprive  of  covering;  todefrn?. 
to  divest ;  to  rob,  to  phmder,  to  |filbc  . 
to  decorticate;  to  deprive  of  all;  to  t:.^. 
oflT covering;-  to  cast  oflT;  to  separate  fr.  '• 
something  adhesive  or  Gonnecied 
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vehemently, 

Dis- 


Strip,  strip,  s.     A  harrdw  shred* 

To  »->TRiPE,  stripe*  v.  a.  To  variegate 
with  b'nes  of  different  colours.         ^ 

Stkipe,  stripe,  s.  A  lincary  variation 
of  colour;  a  shred  of  a  dilferent  colour; 
a  weal,  or  (iiscolouratioo  made  by  a  lash 
or  blow ;  a  blow,  a  lash. 

Stripling,   siripTmg.   s.  (410).     A 

.  youth,  one  in  the  state  of  adolescence. 

CIj*  Dr.  Johnson  tells  us  that  this  word  is  of 
uncertain  etymology;  but,  in  my  opinion, 
Skinner  vei^  naturally  derives  it  from  a 
boy  in  the  state  in  which  he  is  subject  to 
stripes. 

To  Strive,  strive-  v.  n.  Pret.  I 
Strove,  anciently  I  Strived ;  Part.  pass.j , 
Striven.  To  strug|^le,  to  labour,  to  »lake 
an  eftbrt ;  to  contest,  to  contend,  to  strug- 
gle in  opposition  to  another ;  to  vie,  to 
emulate. 

Striveh,  stri'vfir.  s.  One  who  la- 
bours, one  who  contends. 

Stroke,  strike.  Old  pret.  of  Strike, 
now  commonly  Struck. 

Stroke,  str6ke.  s*  A  blow,  a  knock, 
a  sudden  act  of  one  body  upon  another ; 
a  hostile  blow ;  a  sudden  disease  or  afflic- 
tion ;  the  sound  of  the  clock;  the  touch  of 
a  pencil ;  a  touch,  a  raasterty  or  eminent 
effort;  an  eflToet  suddenly  or  unexpected- 
ly produced;  power,  efficacy. 

To  Stroke,  str6ke.  v.  a.  To  rub 
gently  with  the  hand  by  way  of  kindness 
or  endearment;  to  rub  gently  in  one  di- 
rection. 

To  Stroll,  str^le.  ▼.  n.  (406).  Ta 
wander,  to  ramble,  to  rove. 

Stroller,  str^llAr.  s.  (98).  A  va- 
grant, a  wanderer,  a  vagabond. 

Strokd,  str6nd.  s.  Obsolete.  The 
beach,  the  bank. 

Stronq,  str&ng'.  a.  Vigorous,  force- 
ful, of  great  ability  of  body;  fortified,  se- 
cuEp  from  attack;. powerful,  mighty;  sup- 
plied  with  forces;  hale,  healthy;  forcibly 
acting  in  the  imagination;  eager,  zealous; 
full,  having  any  quality  in  a  g^eat  degree ; 
potent,  intoxicatmg;  having  a  deep  tinc- 
ture; affecting  the  smell  powerfully;  hard 
of  digestion,  not  easily  nutrimental ;  fur- 
nished with  abilities  for  any  thing;  vsjid, 
confirmed ;  violent,  vehement,  forcible ; 
cogent,  conclusive;  firm,  compact,  not 
soon  broken;  forcibly  written. 

Strougfisted,  str6ng-flst'5d.  a. 
Strong-handed.' 

Strongly,  str^ng'M.  ad.  Powerfully, 
fofciblyj  with  strength^  with  firmness,  in 


such  a  manner  as  to  last; 
forcibly,  eagerly. 

Strongwater,  slr6Dg'wi-ti\r.  s. 
tilled  spirits. 

Strook,   btru5k.     The   old    pret. 
Strike,  used  in  Poetry  for  Struck. 

SfrROPHK,  strA'fd.  s.  (96).     A  stanza. 

Strove,  str6ve.   The  pret.  of  Strive. 

To  Strow,  str6.  v.  n.  (266)  (324). 
To  spread  by  being  scattered ;  to  spread 
by  scattering,  to  besprinkle ;  to  spread ; 
to  throw  at  rundbm. 

To  Stkowl,  sir6lc.  v.  n.  To  range, 
to  wander.    Now  written  Stroll. 

Struck,  btrAk.  Tne  pret.  and  part, 
pass,  of  Strike. 

Struct L'RK,    strik'lshi\rc.    s.    (463). 
Act  of  building,    practice  of  building, , 
manner  of' building,  forip,  make;  edifice,  * 
building. 

To  Strucglk,  stnVgl.  v.  a.  (40i;). 
To  labour,  to  act  with  effort;  to  strive,  to 
contend,  to  contest ;  to  labour  in  difficul- 
ties, to  be  in  agonies  or  distress. 

Struggle,  str>ig'gl.  s.  (405).  La- 
bour, effort,  contest,  contention ;  agony, 
tumultuous  distress. 

Struma,  strd6'm^,  s.  (^39)  (92).  A 
glandular  swelling,  the  king's  evil. 

Strumous,  str6d'm4s.  a.  (314).  Hav- 
ing swelling  in  the  j^nds. 

Strumpet,  strim'pit.  s.  (99).  A 
whore,  a  prostitute. 

Strung,  strdng.  The  pret.  and  part, 
pass,  of  String 

To  Strut,  strit.  ▼.  n.  To  walk  with 
affected  dignity;  to  swell,  to  protuberatc. 

Strut,   strCkt.  s.     An  affectation  of 

stateliness  in  the  walk. 
Stub,  stftb.  a.  A  thick  short  stock  left 

when  the  rest  is  cut  off;  a  log,  a  block- 
To  Stub>  stAb.  V.  a.     To  force  up,  to 

extirpate. 
Stubbed,  stAblidd,  a.  (366).    Trim- 

cated,  short  and  thick. 
Stubbedness,  stikb'bdd-nds.  s.    The 

state  of  being  short,  thick,  and  truncated. 
Stubble,  et^bO)!.  s.  (405).  The  stalks 

of  com  lelt  in  the  field  by  the  reaper. 

Stubborn,  stftb'Wrn.  a.  (166).  Ob- 
stinate, inflexible,  contumacious ;  persist* 
ing,  persevering,  steady ;  stiff,  inflexible ; 
hardy,  firm ;  harsh,  roug^,  rugged. 

Stubbornly,  stflb'bArn-ld.  ad.  Ob- 
stinately, contumaciously,  inflexibly. 
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Stubbornness,  stCib'b^rn-n^s.  s.  Ob- 

stinacy*  vicious  stoutness,  contumacy. 
Stubby>  sti^b'b^.  a*   Short  and  thick) 

short  and  strong*. 
Stubnail,  sti^b'nMe-  s«  A  nail  broken 

off. 
Stucco,  st^k'ko*  s.     A  kind  of  fine 

plaster  for  walls. 
Stuck,  stUk.  The  pret.  and  part.  pass. 

of  Stick. 
Stud,  stAd.  s.  A  poBt,  a  stake ;  a  nail 

with  a  iarg^  head  driren  for  ornament ;  a 

collection  of  breeding  horses  and  mares. 

To  Stud,  stiid.  v.  a.     To  adorn  with 

studs  or  knobs. 
Student,  stvi'd^nt.  s.  A  man  given  to 

booj^s,  a  bookish  man. 
Studied,  Bt&dld*  a.  (283).    Learned, 

versed  in  any  study,  qualified  by  study. 

Studier,  stW6-Ar.  8.  One  who  stu- 
dies. 

Studious,  stu'd^-ds,  or  stiVj^-As.  a. 
(293)  (2941  (376).  Given  to  books  and 
contemplation,  given  to  learning;  diligent, 
busy;  attentive  to,  careful;  contemplative, 
suitable  to  meditation. 

Studiously,  st&'d^-iis-l^,  or  sti'jft-tfs- 
1^.  ad.  Contemplatively,  with  close 
application  to  literature ;  diligently,  care- 
fully, attentively. 

Stuoiousness,  atd'dfe-ds-n^s,  or  stu' 
j£-i!is-n6s«  s.     Addiction  to  study. 

Study,  stdd'^.  s.  Application  of  mind 
to  books  and  learning ;  perplexity,  deep 
cogitation ;  attention,  meditation,  contriv- 
ance;  any  particular  kind  of  learning; 
apartment  set  off  for  literary  employment. 

To  Study,  st^d'ife.  v.  n.  To  think  with 
ver}'  close  appUcation»  to  muse;  to  en- 
deavour diligently. 

To  Study,  stAd'e.  v.  a.  To  apply  the 
mind ;  to  consider  atteni-ivclv;  to  feam  by 
application. 

Stuff,  stflfF.  s.  Any  matter  or  body; 
materials  out  of  which  any  thing  is  made ; 
furniture,  goods;    that  which    fills  any 

.  thingj  essence,  elemental  part ;  any  mix- 
ture or  medicine ;  cloth  or  texture  of  any 
kind;  texture  of  wool  thinner  and  slight- 
er thaa  cloth;  matter  or  thing,  in  con* 
tempt  or  dislike. 

To  Stuff,  stiff,  v.  a.  To  fill  very  full 
with  anything;  to  fill  to  uneasiness;  to 
thrust  into  any  thing;  to  fiU  J>y  being  put 
into  any  thing;  to  swell  out  by  somu.tbing 


thrust  in ;  to  fill  with  flometbing  infwvprr 
or  superfluous ;  to  obstmct  the  argar:^  t  f 
•cent  or  respiration ;  to  6il  meat  wke 
something  of  high  relish. 

To  Stuff,  stiMT.  v.  b.    To  Iced  glut- 

tonously. 
Stuffing,  stftffln^.  «.  (4I©>  That 

by  which  any  thing  is  f31ed:  rolohiiig  i^^ 

gredients  put  into  meat. 

Stultiloquence,  stiil-^l&-kv^i2se.& 

(518).  Foolish  talk. 
STULTiLoquY,     st^-til'6-kw&     The 

same  as  Stultiloqjusscb. 
To  Stultify,  stftl't^fu  v.a-  Toprore 

void  of  uoderstancUng.— J£3JM. 
Stum,  sti&m^  s.   Wiiic  inel  unfierm?rit- 

eA;  new  wine  used  to  rmise  fermenu*/.*'. 

in  dead  and  vapid  wines;  wine  revived  !•} 

a  new  fermentation. 

To  Stum,  stAm*  v.  a.  To  renew  wiix 
by  mixing  fresh  wine  and  nisin|^  a  nc^ 
fermentation. 

To  bTUMBLE,  stftm'bl.  V.  tu  (405%  Tj 
trip  in  walking;  to  stop,  to  err,  to  s!i  K 
into  crimes  or  blunders ;  to  strike  a^aim: 
chance,  to  light  on  by  chance. 

To  Stumble,  stdm'bl.  v.  a.  To  oi> 
struct  in  pfogi'eaab  to  mtke  to  tt^or stv-. 
to  make  a.boggle»  to  ofitod. 

Stumble,  stdm'bl.  s.  A  crip  id  vail- 
ing ;  a  bhindcr,  a  failuR: 

Stumbler,  stAm1>1.4r.  «*  ^9%V  Orv 

that  stumbles. 
Stumblingblock,  at&m1>Utig-l)I5k.  ) 
(410).  I 

STUMBLINGST0N£,8t(lim'bttl^-«tatie  V 

s.  Cause  of  stumbling,  caosc  of  oStJt: 
Stump,  stiimp.  s*  The  part  of  any  v- 

lid  body  remaining  after  the  resi  is  to*.  - 

away. 
Stumpy,  stAmp'^.  a«  FuB  of  ttwip>. 

hard,  stiflT. 
To  Stun,  stAo.  v.  a*  To  eoniom.  r: 

dizzy  with  noise ;  to  make  seiMckaa 

dizzy  with  a  blow. 
Stung,  stAng.   The  prct.  and  pcr 

pass.  of  Sting. 
Stunk,  stAngk.  The  pret.  of  Stint 
To  Stunt,  stAnt.  v.  a.  To  hinder  f:-T 

growtli. 
Stupe,  st&pe«  s.  Cloth  or  flax  dip:<i 

in  warm  medicaments^  and  applied  tc  . 

hurt  or  sore. 
To  Stupe,  stupe.  ▼,  a.  To  foment, '  i 

dress  with  stupes. 
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STVPEFACTiqK,  st^-p^-ftk'sh^D.  s.  In- 
sensibility, dulnesfi^  stupidity. 

Stup£factive,  stu-p^-fRk'tlv»  a. 
Ceasing  insensibilitf,  dulling,  obstruct- 

^  ing  the  senses.  r 

Stupkndous,  stA-pdn'di!ks.  a.  Won 
derful,  amazing,  i^stonisfeiiig. 

(Xjr"  By  an  inexcusftble  »nes;-ligi^nce,  this 
word  and  tremendous  are  frequentjfy  pro- 
nounced as  if  written  stupetidzcM  and  tre- 
fnendiout,  even  by  those  speakers  who,  in 
other  respects,  are  not  incorrect.  They 
ought  to  remember,  that  compendious  and 
equipondious  are  the  only  words  ending  in 
fidious* 

Stl  pid,  st^'pld.  a.  Dull,  wanting  sensi- 
bility, wanting  apprehension,  heavy,  slug* 
gish  of  understanding;  performed  irith- 
out  skill  or  g^ius. 

St.upidity,  std^id'^-tii.  8.  Duln^s, 
heaviness  of  mind,  sloggislmess  of  under- 
standing. I 

•Stupijjly,  at6'pid-16.  ad.  With  bus- 
pension  or  inactivity  of  nnderil»nding ; 
duUy,  without  apprehension. 

Stupifier,  st\Vp6-fWr.  s.  (98).  That 
which  causes  stupidity. 

To  Stupify,  s'u'pMl.  V.  a.  (183). 
To  make  stu]>id9  to  deprive  of  sensibility. 

Stupor,  stiii'p&r*  s«  (166).  -Suspension 
or  diminution  of  sensibili^. 

To  Stupaat&,  8tCi'pr4te.  v.  a.  To  ra- 
vish, to  violat^ 

Stupratiom,  atJl«pr4'sh6tK  is.  Rape, 
violfttimi. 

Sturdilt,  stArM^I^.  ad.  Stomly, 
bttdlly;  obstinately,  resolutely. 

SturbinesS,  stdr'd^-n^  s.  Stout- 
ness, hatdiness ;  brutal  strength. 

Sturdy,  st^aKd^.  ad.  Hardy,  stout, 
bruUl,  obstinate;  strong,  forcible,  stiff. 

Sturgeok,  stir'jAn.  s.  (259).   A  sea- 

iish. 
Sturk,   stirk.  s.      A  young  ox  or 

heifer. 
To  Stutter,  stdt'tfir.  y.  n.  (98).  To 

speak  with  hesitation,  to  stammer. 

Stutter,  stdt'^flr.  s.  (98).     A  stam-i 

mer. 
Stutterer,  stftt't&r-dr.  «.     A  stain-r 

merer. 
Sty,  stl.  9.    A  cabin  to  keep  hogs  in; 

any  place  of  Vestial  debauchery. 

To  Sty,  sti.  v.  a.  To  shut  up  in  a 
sty. 


►,  bUl;— -^ll;-^p6{ind;— //iin,  this. 

Stygian,  stW'j6-&n.  a.  Hellish,  infer* 
nal,  pertaining  to  Styx  one  of  the  poeti- 

,  cal  rivers. 

Style,  stile.  s.  Manner  of  writing 
with  regard  to  language;  manner  of  speak* 
irig  appropriate  to  particular  characters ; 
title,  appellation ;  a  pointed  iron  used  an- 
ciently  In  writing  on  tables  of  wax ;  any 
thing  with  a  fcharp  point,  as  a  graver,  the 
pin  of  a  dial ;  the- stalk  which  rises  from 
amid  the  leaves  of  a  flower;  Style  of 
court,  is  properly  the  practice  observed 
by  any  court  m  its  way  of  proceeding. 

To  Style,  stile,  v.  a.  To  call,  to 
term,  to  name. 

Styptick,  stip'tlk.  a.  The  same  as 
astringent,  but  generally  expresses  the 
most  efficacious  sort  of  astringents,  or 
those  which  are  applied  to  stop  hemorr- 
hages. 

Stypticity,  stlp-t!s'ft-t*.  s.  The  pow- 
er of  stanching  blood. 

Suasive,  swi'siv.  a.  (428).  Haviiw 
power  to  persuade.     Little  used. 

SuAsoRY,  sw4'sAr-^.  a.  (429)  (512). 
Having  tendency  to  persuade.— Sec  Do- 
MESTICK  {557). 

Suavity,  swAv'fi^i.  s.  (511).  Sweet- 
ness to  tlic  senses ;  sweetnes^  to  the  mind. 

Sub,  si'ib.  In  Composition,  s^nifiea  a 
subordinate  degree. 

^pBAciD,  sAb-As'sid.  a.      Sour  in  a 

small  degree. 
SuBACRin,  sto-ik'krid.  a.    Sharp  and 

pungent  in  a  small  degree. 

To  SuBACT,  s<lb-4k^'.  v,a.  To  reduce, 

to  subdue. 
SuBACTioN,  s5b-ak'shdn.  a.     The  act 

of  reducing  to  any  state. 

Subaltern,  s(ib'4U^rn.  a.  Inferiour, 

subordinate. 
SuiALTtRN,  a^b'^.tdm.  s.     An  in- 

iisrionr,  one  acting  under  another  %  it  u 

used  in  the  army  of  all  officers  bek>w  a 

captain. 
SuBASTRiNGENT,  sAb-ls-Btrlii'jinU  a. 

Astringent  in  a  small  degree. 

SuBBEADLE,  stib-b^'di.  s.     An  under 

beadle. 
SuBCELESTiAL,-  aAb-sfe-ISs'tshiU.     a. 

Placed  beneath  the  heavens. 
SuBCHANTER,  Bi'ib-tshan'tdr.  s.    The 

deputy  of  the  precentor  in  a  cathedral. 
SuBCLAviAK,  siib-kI4'v^-du.  a.  Under 

the  armpit  or  shoulder. 
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tCr  (559)— Fite,  fir,  fMl, 

SuBCONSTELLATioN,  sftb-k6n-st^l-li' 
shiln.  s.  A  subordinate  or  seconda- 
ry constellatioD. 

SuBC0NTRART,sAb-k6ii'trd-r^.  a.  Con- 
trary to  an  inferiour  degree. 

Subcontracted^.  s(^b-k6n-tr&k'tM. 
part.  a.  Contracted  after  a  former  con- 
tract. 

SuBCO  TAN  ROUS,  si&b-k^-td'nd-ds.  a. 
Lying  under  the  skrh. 

Sub  DEACON,  si'ib-deVn.  s.  (1 70).  In 
the  Romish  churcli,  is  the  deacon's  ser- 
vant. 

Sub  DEAN,  sdb-d^ne'.  s.  The  vicege- 
rent of  a  dean. 

SuBDBcupLE,  sftb-dSk'kA-pl.  a.  Con- 
taining one  part  often. 

SuBDiTiTious,  sAb-d^-t!sh'As.  a.  Put 
secretly  in  the  place  of  something  else. 

To  SuBDi VERSIFY,  sAb-dA-v^r's^-fi. 
V.  a.  To  diversify  again  what  is  already 
diversified. 

To  Subdivide,  s(kb-d^.vidc'.  v.  a*  To 
divide  a  part  into  yet  more  parts. 

Subdivision,  sAb-d^-vizi/C^n»  s.  The 
act  of  subdividing ;  the  parts  distinguish- 
ed by  a  second  division. 

SuBDOLous,  si&b'd6-lAs*  a.  (503).  Cun- 
ning, subtle,  sly. 

To  SuBDUCE,  s^ib-duse^    >  «, 

To  Subduct,  8ib.dv\kt'.  J  ^*  ^*  ^° 
withdraw,  to  take  away-;  to  subtract  by 
arithmetical  operation.  "^ 

Subduction,  sAb-di'jk'shiin.  s.  The 
act  of  taking  away;  arithmetical  subtrac- 
tion. 

To  StTBDUEi  sAb-d^'.  V.  a.  To -crush, 
to  oppose,  to  sink ;  \q  conquer,  to  reduce 
under  a  new  dominion ;  to  tattey  to  sub- 
act. 

SuBDUER,  sJlb-d&'i^r.  s.  (98).  Conqi^er- 
or,  tamer. 

SUBDUMENT,  &i\b-d&'m£nt«  s*  Con- 
quest   Not  used. 

SuBDUPLK,  sAb'du-pl.  (405).  > 

SuBDUPLicATE,  siVb-d6'pl^-k4te*  J  ** 
Containing  one  part  of  two. 

Subjacent,  silib-j4'sdnt.  a.  Lying 
under. 

To  Subject,  sfib-j^kt'.  v.  a*  (492). 
To  put  under;  to  reduce  to  submission, 
to  make  subordinate,  to  make  submissive ; 
tA  enslave,  to  make  obnoxious ;  to  expose, 
to  make  liable ;  to  submit,  to  make  ac- 
coimtablc ;  to  make  subservient. 

Subjected,  siib-j^k'li^d.  pai^t,  ^j«tt. 


fit  ;*»m&9  m^t ; — pine,  pin ; — 

Put  under,  reduced  to  submisnon*  e%» 
posed,  made  liable  to. 

CCf  A  very  improper,  though  a  very  prevail- 
ing misaccentuation  of  die  pasaiTe  parti, 
ciple  of  the  word  to  sidjeet,  has  obtaineit, 
which  ouf  ht  to  be  corrected.  All  tlic  au- 
thorities in  Johnson  place  the  accent  uf 
subjected  on  the  same  syllable  as  the  verb, 
except  one  from  Milton: 

*'  He  subjected  to  man's  service  angd  vings.^ 
But  in  another  passage  Milton  accv^nti 
this  word  as  It  ought  to  be,  even  when  an 
adjective : 

« ■        The  angtti 

*<  Led  them  direct  and  down  the  cUflf  as  fajt 

"  To  the  tubjected  plain.** 
But  as  the  word  mbject  is  an  adjective  as 
well  as  a  verb,  and  when  an  adjective  it 
has  always  the  accent  on  the  first  5%'flable, 
so  the  participle  haS  not  only  caug-ht  the 
accent  of  the  adjective,  but,  as  one  erroar 
^mmonly  generates  another,  seens  to 
have  communicated  the  imprapnety  to 
ill*  verb;  which  we  sometimes  htmr^  con- 
trary  to  all  analogy  snd  authority,  accexit- 
ed  o«  the  first  syllable  likewise.  Thrse 
improprieties  aie  easily  corrected  ftt  first, 
and  they  are  notyet  so  rooted  as  to  make 
correctness  look  like  pedantry. 

Subject,  siib-jfikt'.  a.  Placed  or  situ- 
ated under ;  li>7ng  under  the  dominion  /d 
another;  exposed,  liable,  obnoxious ;  be- 
ing that  on  wl^h  any  action  operates. 

Subject,  siib'j^kt'.  s.  (492).  One  who 
lives  under  the  dominion  of  another;  tha: 
on  which  any  operation  either  mental  cr 
material  is  performed;  that  in  whieb  arv 
thin^^  inlieres  or  exists;  in  Gramnsr,  tht 
nomroative  case  to  a  verb^  is  called,  U 
grammarians*  the  Subject  of  the  verb. 

Subjection,  si^b-j^k'sh^n.  «•  The  act 
of  subduing ;  the  sUte  of  beisg  under  gr . 
vemment. 

SuBjFCTivE,  sAb-j&'dv.  a.  Rehtln^ 
not  to  tlie  object,  but  to  the  subject 

SuBiKGREssioK,  s&b-ln*^r^h'An.  s. 
Secret  entrance. 

To  Subjoin,  $db-j61n'.  v.  a.  To  add  at 
the  end,  to  add  afterwards. 

SabiTANEous,85b-^.lft'n6-fis.a.  (3U> 
Sudden,  hasty. 

To  Subjugate,  sAb'j6-gite.  v.  a.  T^ 
conquer, ,to  subdue;  to  bring'  under  d 
minion  by  force. 

Subjugation,  s6b-j4-gA'shto.  s.  The 
act  of  subduing. 

SuBjuNCTioN,  5db-j^nf»:'shdn.  s.  The 
state  of  b^ng  subjoined ;  the  act  of  sub 
joining. 
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SuB/UNCTivE,  sAb-jAn^tlv.    a.     Sub- 
joined to  Bomethmg  else. 
SuBLATiuK,  sAb-14^a»h^u«  s.    Th«  act 

oftaklng-uway. 
SuBLEVATiON,  sAb^U  - v4'»h6n.  s*  The 

act  of  raising  on  high.* 
Sub LiM ABLE,  sub-li'nii-bl.  a*     Possi- 
ble to  be  sublimed. 
SuBLiMABLKNKss,  sAU-li'md*bl-n6s.  s. 

Qiiality  of  admitting  sublimation. 
Sublimate,  s'Wlc-ni^t.  s.  (91),  Any 
thing  raised  by  fire  in  the  retort ;  quick- 
silver raised  in  the  retort. 
To  "SUBLIMATE,  sdl>'i^-mite.     V.     a* 
(91).    To  raise  by  the  force  of  chymical 
fire  ;  to  exali,  to  heighten,  to  elevate. 
SuBLiMATK  N    sftb-l^-itii'shAn.    s*  A 
chymical  operation  which  raises  bodies 
in  the  vessel  by  the  feroe  oflfire ;  exalta- 
tion, elevation,  act  of  heigbtening  or  Im- 
proving. 
Sublime,  sAb-bllme'.     a.      Higfc  in 
place,  exalted,  aloft ;  higfh  in  excellence, 
exalted  by  nature  ;  bi^h  in  style  «r  senti- 
ment,    lofty,   grand;   elevated  by  joy; 
liajigh\y,  proud. 
Sublime,  si'ib-blifne'.    a.    The  grand 

or  lofty  style. 
To  Sublime,  sAb-blimc'.    v.  n.    To 
raise  by  chymicallire ;-  to  raise  on  high  ; 
to  exalt,  to  heighten,  to  improve. 
To  Sublime,  sAb-bUme^     t.  tu     To 
rise  in  the  chymical  ressel  by  the  fovce  of 
fire. 
Sublimely,  silkb-blime'l^.  ad.    Lofti- 
ly* grandly. 
Sublimity,  sAb-bllm'^-t^^  s.  Height 
of  place,  local  elevation;  height  of  natiu%, 
excellence ;  loftiness  of  style  or  senti- 
ment. 
Sublingual,  stlib-Hng^gw^U  a.  Placed 

under  the  tot^gue; 
Sub  LUNAR)  6fi>-lu'ntr.      >   ^^  situa- 
S  u  B  Lu  N A R  Y,  sfib'l^n ir-6.  5 

ted  beneath  th*  moon,  earthly  .terrestrial 
QTjr  Accenting  the  word  sublunary  on  the 
first  syllable  can  ortly  be  accounted  for  on 
the  principles  laid  dow-n,  No.  503,  anduft- 
der  the  words  Academy,  Iwco mp Ar- 
ab jli;,  &c. 
r>r.  Johnson,  Mr.  Sheridan,  Mr.  Scott,  Bu- 
chanan,  W.  Johnston,  Mr.  Perry,  Dr. 
Kenrick,  Dr.  Ash«  Barclay,  and  £ntick, 
accent  the  first  i  and  Bailey  and  Penning 
only,  the  second  syl'.able. 
Submarine,  8(^b*idl-r&^n^  a.    Lying 
or  actmg  under  the  sei. 


} 


To  Submerge,  Q^b-mdrje^  v.  a*  T$ 
drown»  to  put  under  water. 

Submersion,  aAb-in^r'bn*Mi«  a.  The 
act  of  drowning,  state  of  being  drowned, 
the  act  of  putting  under  water. 

To  Subminister,  sAb-mlnlh-iAr. 

To   Subministrate,  adb-aib%- 
tr&te« 
V,  a.  To  sopply,  to  afford. 

To  Subminihtkr»  aJU>'»ininls-tdr.  v*  n« 
To  subserve. 

Submiss,  aAb-mla^  a.  Humble,  8ub» 
missive,  obsequious. 

SuBMihstoN,  sAb-mUh'dn.  8*  Deli* 
Tery  of  himself  to  the  power  of  another « 
acknowledgment  of  inferiority  or  depen* 
dance,  acknowledgment  of  a  fault,  con« 
fessionoferrour,  obsequiousness,  resig- 
nation, obedience. 

Submissive,  sdb-mls'slv*  a.  (438)* 
Humble,  testifying  submission  or  inferi- 
ority. 

Svbkissivj^lt,  stl^b-ml!>Mv«>l^.  ad« 
Humbly,  with  confession  of  inferiority. 

SvBMissrvENEss,  sftb-mis'slv-Mds.  s. 
(158).  Humility,  confession  of  fault,  or 
inferiority. 

SuBMiasLY,  a&b-mls^l^.  ad*  Humbly, 
with  submission. 

To  Submit,  sdb-mlt^  t.  a«  To  let 
down,  to  sink ;  to  resign  to  authority ;  to 
leave  to  discretion,  to  refer  to  judgment. 

Tcf^uBMiT,  sAb-mU'.  v.  n.  To  be 
subject,  to  accKiiesce  in  the  authority  of 
another,  to  yield. 

SuBMULTiPLE,  s<ib-mAl'i^-pl.  s.  A 
6ubmultipl0  number  or  quantity  is  that 
which  is  contained  in  another  number  a 
certain  immber  of  times  exactly :  thus 
Ihereia  Submultipleof  twenty-one,as  be« 
ing  contained  in  it  exactly  seven  times. 

SuBOCTAVE,  sftb.6k't4ve,       >      .., 

SUBr-CTUPLK,  &{kb-6k't^l-pj.      J  *'  ^^^' 

taining  one  part  of  eight. 
Subordinacy,  sA4>6r'd6-nl-s^.    > 

SUBOHDlNANCY,sAb*Ar'cld-nili-si.  J    *' 

The  state  of  being  si^bject ;  series  of  8u« 

bordination; 
SvBouDiNATE,  sA-bdr'd^-nit.  a.  (91)» 

Inferiour  in  order ;  descending  in  a  regu* 

lar  series. 
SuBORDiNATELT,  aTU^6r^d^-'nlt-l£.  ad. 

In  a  aeries  regularly  deacendmg. 
Subordination,     8'^b<njr'd^*n&'shCkn. 

8.  The  state  of  being  inferiour  to  anothef  i 

a  series  regultfly  icacending. 
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To  SuBORW,  8db-6rn'.  v.  a.    lo  pro 
cure  privatelyj  to  prociire  by  secret  col- 
lusion s  to  procure  by  indirect  means. 

^UBORWATioN,«ftb-6r.ni'shian,  s.  The 
crime  of  procuring  any  person  to  do  abad 
action. 

Suborner,  s^ib-Ar'nftr.  s.  (9a)-  One 
that  procures  a  bad  action  to  be  done. 

SuBPOBNA,  sfib-p^'na.  s.-{92).  A  writ 
commanding  attendance  in  a  court,  under 

02f  Thii,  like  most  other  technical  words, 
is  often  corrupted  into  ^u-^na-— — See 

SuBQUADRUPLE^  tjiub-kwod'dru^I.     a. 

ConUining  one  part  of  four. 
SvBQUiNTUPtE,    sfib-kwln'ti-pl.     a. 

Containing  one  part  of  five. 
SuBRECTOR,  sAb-r^k't{ir.     s.     (166). 

The  rector's  vicegerent 
Subreption,   s6b-r&p'shAn.    s*   The 

act  of  obtaining  a  favour  by  surprise  or 

unfair  representation. 
SuBREPTiTious,   siib-f^p-tish  as.     a. 

Fraudulently  obtained. 
To  Subscribe,  sflb-skribc'-  v.  a.    To 

give  consent  to,by  underwriting  the  name; 

to  attest  by  writing  the  name ;  tocontract, 

to  limit,  not  used. 
Subscriber,  8(ib^rl'bAr.     ».    (98). 

One  who  subscribes ;  one  who  contributes 

to  anv  undertaking. 
StJBSCKiPTioN,    sAb-akrlp'sbtin;       s. 

Any  thing  underwritten ;  consent  or  attes- 

tation  given  by  underwritmg  the  name; 

the  act  or  state  of  contributing  to  any  un- 
dertaking; submiswon,  obedience.    Not 

used  in  this  last  sense. 
Subsectiok,  sAb-sSk'shiW  s.  A  sub- 

division  of  a  larger  section  into  a  lesser. 

A  section  of  a  section. 
Subsequence^  sfib's^-kwSnse.  s*  The 

state  of  foUowiiig,  not  precedence. 
SuBSECUTivE,  sfil^-isfik'k^-tiv.  a 

lowing  in  trwn.    ^^     .   ,  ,     , 

SUBSEPTUPLE,  SUb-SeptO-pl 

tainingoneof  the  seven  parts. 

SuBSEQtJENT,  sAb's^-kw^iU.  R.  Fol- 
lowing in  train,  not  preceding. 

Subsequently,  sftb's*-kw^t-16,  ad. 
Kot  so'as  to  go  before,  so  as  to  follow  in 
train.  — , 

To  Subserve,  s^b-s&rv'.  v.  a.  To 
flcrre  in  subordination,  to  serve  instru- 
meotally. 


Fol- 
Con- 


Sub9Ervie»ce,  siib-a^r'v^-toac-  ^  ^^ 

SUBSERVIEMCY,  sAb-S^f'v^-All-S*. > 

Instrumental  fitness  6r  use. 
Subservient,  stib-s^Kv^-^nt.  a.  Sub- 

ordmate,  instnimentaDy  uscfuL 
SuBSExTUPLE,  Biib-siks'tii-pl.  a.  Coii- 

tainlngone  part  of  six. 
To   Subside,   siib-sldc'-    v.   n.      To 

sink,  to  tend  downwardfi- 
SuBSiDEKCE,  sAb-sl'd6nse.     >  ^  j^ 

SUBSIDEKCT,  sAb-si'd4D-:>^.     J 

act  of  sinking,  tendency  downward. 
Subsidiary,  s^ib-sid'^-A-r^    or  s\l^ 
5id'j64-r^.     a-    (293)  (294)  [376). 
Assistant,  brought  in  aid. 

To  Subsidize,  s{ib's£-dize«  y.  a.  To 
give  money  to  receive  aid  or  assistanoe. 

(0»  This  wdrd  seems  to  fcave  grown  <wi 
9£  the  last  war;  if  so,  it  is  a  ^tOe  fs- 
piising  that  an  actkm  so  coaunon  befmr 
should  not  have  generrted  a  woni  to  ex- 
press it. 

Subsidy,  sAb'sfe-d**  s.  Aid^  common- 
ly such  as  is  given  in  money. 

To  SuBSiGK,  sQb-slne'.  ▼.  &•  To  sign 
under. 

To  Subsist,  sto-slst'.  v.  n.  To  con- 
tinue, to  retain  the  present  state  or  oor»f 
tion  J  to  have  meana%»f  living,  to  be  nuir- 
tained ;  to  a^iere,  to  have  emaenrr 

Subsistence,  sdb^-aVttese.  »•  Real 
being  I  competence.  Beans  of  supiwrt. 

Subsistent,  stib-sla'ttot-  a*  HaTiri? 
real  being. 

Substance,  sAb'stansc.  a.  Beinc. 
something  existing,  something  of  whir. 
we  can  say  that  it  is ;  that  wbick  appons 
accidents  j  the  essential  part ;  somethlr: 
real,  not  imaginary  ;  somethiBgsbM,«tf 
empty ;  body,  corporeal  nature ;  weahh 

Substantial,  s;5b-8t^shil.  a*  Rf^- 
actually  existing ;  true,  solid,  resl  o^^t 
merely  seeming;  corporeal,  «*ma3. 
strong,  stout,  l^ky ;  rei|wniiiUe,»fi«f - 
ately  wealthy. 

Substantials,  sdto-stin'sh&hu  » 
^Without  singular.    Etsentanl  parts. 

SuBSTANTiALiTY,sAb-stin-«h*-aic-^ 
Realeustence;  corporeity. 


SuBSTAMTiALLY,  sAb^tin'shaW-  a- 
In  msnner  of  a  substance,  with  leafitr 
existence ;  strongly,  solidly  s  truly,  rcii 
with   fix^d   purpose  I    witli   compear 
wealth. 

Substantialkess,  stlkb-st&p^shil-t^-^ 

a.    State  of  behi^  substantial;  * 

strength,  power  of  lasting. 
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To  SuBSTTkMTiATE*  sdb-st&n'sh^-ite.' 
V.  a.   To  make  to  exist 

Substantive,  sdb'atftn-tlv.  u  (518). 
A  noun  betokening  the  thing,  not  a  qua- 
lity. 

To  Substitute,  siWst^-t^te*  v.  a* 
To  pnt  in  the  place  of  another. 

Substitute,  siWstA-lke.  s.  (463). 
One  put  to  act  in  th6  place  of  another. 

Substitution,  siib-sti-t(l'sh6n.  s. 
The  act  of  placing  any  person  or  thing  in 
the  room  of  another. 

To  SuBSTRACT,  sfib-stfdkt'.  V.  a.  To 
take  away  part  from  the  whole  ;  to  take 
one  number  from  anotlicr — See  To  Sub- 
tract. 

Su  B  ST  K  ACTION,  sdb'8tr4k'sh^n*  s. 
The  act  of  taking  part  from  the  whole;  the 
taking  of  a  lesser  number  out  of  a  greater 
of  h'ke  kind,  whereby  to  find  out  a  third 
number  or  difference. 

Substruction,  si^b-str^k'shi^n.  s. 
Underbuilding. 

SuBSTTLAR/si&b-sti1d.r.  a.  Substylar 
line  is,  in  Dialling,  a  right  line,  whereon 
the  gnomon  or  style  of  a  dial  is  erected  at 
right  angles  with  the  plane. 

Subsultive,     aib-sdl'tiv.         ( 
SuflsuLTOHY,  siib'aAl-tdr-^«       ^ 

Bounding,  moving  by  starts. 
CCj*  Mr.  Sheridan  is  the  only  orthocpist 
vf\io  has  accented  this  word  on  the  first 
syllabic,  as  1  have  done ;  for  Dr.  Johnson, 
Dr.  Ash,  Dr.  Kenrick,  Barclay,  Penning, 
Bailey,  and  Entick,  accent  the  second. 
Its  companion.  Desultory^  is  accented  on 
the  first  syllable  by  Mr.  Sheridan,  Dr. 
Johnson,  Mr.  Nares,  Mr.  Smith,  and  Pen- 
ning ;  but  on  the  second  by  Dr.  Ash,  Dr. 
Kenrick,  Mr.  Scott,  W.  Johnston,  Mr. 
Perry,  Buchanan,  Bailey,  and  Entick.  As 
these  two  words  must  necessarily  be  ac- 
<%nted  alike,  we  see  Dr.  Johnson  and  Pen- 
ning are  inconsistent.  But  though  tlie  ma- 
jority of  authorities  are  against  me  in 
both  these  words,  I  greatly  mistake  if 
anak>ey  is  not  clearly  on  my  side.  See 
Principles,  No.  513. 

SuBsuLTORiLT,  sAb's&l-tftr-^-W.  ad. 
In  a  bounding  manner. 

S^jbtangent,  s^ib-tin'idnt.  s.  In  any 
curve,  is  the  line  which  .determines  the 
intersection  of  the  tangent  in  thraxis  pro- 
longed. 

To  Subtend,  $i&b*t^d^  v.  at  To  be 
extended  ondcr. 


a. 


a« 


n,  B  incK. 

LNKAL,  sdb*t6r-r4'n^-dl.  '\ 
in  KAN,  s!&b-ti&r-r4^n6-aii.  L 
iNEOus,  sflb-icr-ra'n^-As.  J 


b6U;— -611;— *pA6nd;-— //iin,  this. 

Subtense,  sAb-tdnse^  s.    The  chord 

of  an  arch,  that  which  is  extended  under 

any  thing. 
Subtkk FLUENT,  sdb-t^r'flu-^nt.   > 
SuBTERFLUous,  sAb-t^r-f){i«&s.     5 

(518).     Running  under. 
SuBTi!.RFUGK,»ab'tir-liMje.  %.  A  shift, 

an  evasion,  a  trick. 
SuBTERRANEAL,  sdb*t6r-r4'n^-dl. 

SUBTLRRAN 
SUBTERRA 

a.  Lying  under  the  earthy  placed  below 
tlie  6ui*face.  Tlie  two  last  words  only  are 
in  use. 

SUBTERKANITY,     sAb-t^r-HLl/^-ld.       S. 

A  place  under  ground.    Not  in  use. 

Sub  TIL  K,  sAbMl.  a.  Thin,  not  dense; 
nice,  fine,  delicate  ;  pieveing,  acute ;  cun- 
ning, artful,  sly,  subdolous,  deceitfid ;  re- 
fined, acute  beyond  exactness. 

Subtil  ELY,  b6bVil-l£.  ad-  Finely, 
not  grossly  ;  artfully,  cunningly. 

SuBTtLENEs>.,  sCib'tll-nSs*  s.  Fine- 
ness, rareness ;  cunning,  artfiiluess. 

To  Subtil  I  ATE,  sdb-tii^y4te.  v.  a* 
(113).     To  make  thin. 

SuBTiLiATioN,  bAb-t!l-y4'i>hi&n.  s. 
The  act  of  making  thin. 

SuBTiLTY.  s&b'iil-t£«  s«  Thtnness> 
fineness,  exility  of  parts ;  nicety  (  refiiK« 
ment,  too  muchacut^ess  \  cunning,  arti* 
ficc,  slyness. 

SVBTILIZATION,    B&b-tU-^*Ail'&hdn«     9» 

Subtilization  is  making  any  thing  so  vola- 
tile as  to  rise  readily  in  steam  or  vapours 
refinement,  superfluous  acuteness. 

To  St'BTiLizK,  sAb'iil-izc.  V.  a.  To 
make  thin,  to  make  less  gross  or  cparse ; 
to  refine,  to  spin  into  useless  nicetie^. 

Subtle,  siii'iU  a.  (347)  (405),  Sly, 
ailful,  cunning. 

Subtle Tr,  sSi'tl-t6.  *•  Artfulness, 
cunning. 

Subtly,  s&t'l^.  ad.  Sly,  artfully, 
cunningly;  niqely,  deficately. 

To  Subtract,  s&b-tnlki'.  v.  a.     See 

SuBSTRACT. 

(j3r*  This  orthogrraphy  seems  to  prevail 
over  wb^tract.  The  vanity  of  deriving 
words  from  the  Latin  rather  thaii  a  living 
language  is  very  prevalent ;  but  the  t  in 
this  word  intervening  between  the  two 
mutes  certainly  makes  the  word  flow  more 
easily,  and  the  alteration  is  therelbie  to 
be  regretted. 

StBTRAcTioN,  si!^b*trik'sh&n.  8.  See 
Substractio^. 
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SOBTRAREND,  sAb-trd-h^nd'.  s.  Tbc 
number  to  be  taken  from  a  larger  number. 

Subversion,  8(!ib-vdr'shAn.  &•  Over- 
throw, ruin,  destraction. 

Subversive,  »Ab-v^r'slv.  a*  (158). 
Having  tendency  to  overturn. 

To  SUBVERT,  &Ab-virt\  v.  a.  To 
overthrow,  to  overturn,  to  destroy,  to  torn 
upside  down :  to  corrupt,  to  confbund. 

SuBVKRTER,  sAb-vfiit'iir.  8.  (98). 
Overtbrower,  destroyer. 

Suburb,  sftb'Aib.  s.  Building  with- 
out the  walls  of  a  city  ;  tlie  con&ieSy  the 
out-part. 

Suburban,  si&b-&rb'&n.  a.  (88).  In- 
habiting the  suburb. 

SuBWoRKER,  s&b-wArk'ftr.  s*  Under- 
worker,  subc^rdinate  helper. 
.  SucoKDANEous,   sAk-s^-dd'n^-As.     a. 
Supplying  the  place  of  something  else. 

SuccEDANEUM,  sftk-s^-dA'n^-^m.  s. 
(503).  That  which  is  put  to  s^rve  for 
something  else. 

To  Succeed,  sdk-s^W.  v.  n.  (346), 
To  follow  in  order  i  to  come  into  the  place 
of  one  who  has  quitted;  to  obtain  one's 
wish,  to  terminate  an  undertaking  in  the 
desired  effect:  to  terminate  according  to 
wish. 

To  Succeed,  s{ik«^fcfed'.  v.  a.  To  fol- 
lowy  to  be  subsequent  or  consequent  to;  to 
prosper,  to  make  successful. 

SUCCEEDER^      sAk-B^WAr.      8.      (98). 

One  who  follows,  one  who  comes  into  the 
place  of  another. 

Success,  sAk-s^s'.  8*  The  termina- 
tion of  any  affair  happy  or  unhappy. 

SvGC|>:s8FUL,  sdk-s6$'f2il.  a.  Pros-' 
perouB,  happy,  fortunate. 

Successfully,  sftk-sis'fM-^.  ad.  Pros- 
perously, luckily,  fortunately. 

SuccEssruLNESs,  siik-s^sfiCll-n^s*  s. 
Happy  conclusion,  desired  events,  series 
of  good  fortune. 

Succession,  s^k-s^sh't\n.  s.  Conse- 
cution, series  of  one  thing  or  person  fol 
lowing  another ;  a  series  of  things  or  per- 
sons toUowmgone  another;  a  lineage,  an 
order  of  descendants ;  the  power  or  right 
of  coming  to  the  inheritance  of  ancestors 

Successive,  s^ik-s^s'slv.    a.     (158). 

Following  in  order,  continuing  a  course 

or  consecution  uninterrupted  i .  inherited 

by  sucpe^lon. 
.SufcEssivE^T,  8{ik<8£8'slv-id.  ad.    In 

uninterrupted  order,  one  afUar  another. 


SuccEssiTEKEss,   sftk-ssft^atv^-ofeft.   5. 

The  sute  of  being  saooessire. 
Success LKss,    sAk-siis'lis.     a.    Ua- 

lud^,  unfortunate,  fiuling  of  the  etejif 

desired. 
Successor,  sflk'sfis-sikr,  or  sik-sis'tir. 

s.  (503).     One  that  follows  intheplxr 

or  chai-acter  of  another,  correhOive  to  Fk- 
decessor. 
■,j*  This  word  is  not  unfreqnenth  pro- 
nounced with  the  accent  on  the  fen ri 
syllable,  as  if  it  were  formed  fron  tettcrx. 
but  this  accenUiation,  tbou^^  agrE<^l'^ 
to  its  Latin  original,  has,  as  in  (^^^. 
yielded  to  the  prevailing  power  U  Ui^ 
English  antepenultimate  accent. 
Dr.  Johnson,  Mr.  Sheridan,  Mr.  £lphifisr.«', 
and  Entick,  accent  this  word  on  the  ^r& 
syUable ;  and  Dr.  Ash,  Dr.  Kenrick,  W 
Johnston,  Mr.  Perry,  Buchanan,  aad  Bai- 
ley, on  the  second ;  Barclay  and  Femurs 
give  both,  but  prefer  the  first ;  Mr.  Scou 
gives  both,  and  prefers  the  soccaid :  but, 
from  the  opinion  that  is  foottahly  i^ox*? 
forth,  that  we  ought  to  accent  words  is 
near  the  beginning  as  possible,  there  u 
little  doubt  that  the  antepeftuhuniBte  ac- 
cent wiU  prevail. 
Succinct,  sAk-slngrkt'.a.  (408^.  TucV 
ed  or  girded  up,  having  the  clothes  dra«^ 
up ;  short,  concise,  brief. 

Succinctly,  siiU^-singkll^.  ad*  Brief- 
ly, concisely. 

Succory,  s'^k'kflr^.  s.  (557>*  A 
plant— See  Domesticil. 

To  Succour,  sAk'kAr.  v.  a.  (5!4  • 
To  help,  to  assist  in  diflicBlty  or  diatn->^ 
to  relieve. 

Succour,  8i\k'kflr.  s.  Aid,  asaslasKc. 
relief  of  any  kind,  help  in  distress;  ^• 
persons  or  things  that  bring-  help. 

SuccouRER,  sAk'kAf-^r.  s-  (98).  Hd;- 
er;  assistant,  reliever. 

Succour  LESS,  sftVkAr-l^s.  a.  Wan- 
ing relief,  void  of  friends  or  help. 

Succulenct,  sftk'k^-l^n-si.  s-  Ju.cj- 
ness. 

Succulent,  s^'ki-Wnt.  a.  Jc'l: 
moist. 

To  Succumb,  sAk-k^mb'.  v.  a.  T 
yield,  to  sink  under  a  difficulty. 

Succus^ioN,  sAk-kCish'an.  s«  T  : 
act  of  shaking;  in  Physick,  such  a  s  -« 
\ng  of  the  nervous  parts  as  isprodoceJ 

*    strong  stimuli. 

Such,  si&tsh.  pron.  Of  ^tat  kiod.  *" 
the  like  kind ;  t]|P  same  that ;  con*;  r 
bended  under  the  term  premisnl;  9Ln^ 
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ner  of  expttumg  a  particular  perton  or 
thing. 
To  Suck,  sAk.  v.  a.  To  draw  in  with 
the  mouth ;  to  draw  the  teat  of  a  female, 
to  draw  with  the  milki  to  empty  by  suck- 
ing*;  to  draw  or  drain. 
To  Suck,  s^k.  v,  n.  To  draw  the 

breast;  to  draw,  to  imbibe. 
Suck,  s{^k.  s.     The  act  of  tucking ; 

milk  given  by  females. 
Sucker,  sAk'kAr.  a.  (98).  Any  thing 
that  draws  by  suction ;  the  embolus  of  a 
pump  i  a  pipe  through  which  any  thing  is 
sucked ;  a  young  twig  shooting  from  the 
stodc;  a  fish. 
SucKET,   sik'klt.  s.  (99).     A  sweet- 
meat. 
SucKiNCBOTTLE,    sAkldngb&t-tl.     8. 
A  bottle  which  to  children  supplies  the 
want  of  a  pap. 
To  Suckle,  s^k'kL  v.  a*  (405).     To 

nurse  at  the  breast. 
SucKLiKG,     sAk^lnp:«    s.    (410).      A 

young  creature  yet  fed  by  the  pap. 
Suction,    s&k'»h{kn.   a.    The   act  of 

sucking. 
SuDATioA,  s^i-d&'shAn.  s.    Sweat. 
SuDATOHY,  8&'d4-tdr-^.  8.(5  13) (557). 
,    Hot-house,  sweating  bath. 
Sudden,  si^dMln.  a.  (103).     Happen- 
ing without  previous  notice ;  coming  with- 
out the  common  preparatives ;  hasty,  vio- 
lent, rash,  passionate,  precipitate. 
Sudden,  s^iid'dln.  s.     Any  unexpect 
ed  occurrence,  surprize.   Not  in  use.   On 
a  sudden,  sooner  Uian  was  expected. 
SuoDENLsr,  s6d'din-16.  ad.    In  an  un- 
expected manner,  without  preparation, 
hastily. 
Suddenness,  sAdMln-n^a.  s.      State 
of  being  sudden,  unexpected  presence, 
manner  of  coming  or  happening  unex- 
pectedly. 
Sudorifick,    sWA-rlfflk.   a.     Pro- 
voking or  causing  sweat. 
Sudorifick,  sA-d6-rif1k.  s.  (509).    A 

medicine  promoting  sweat. 
Sudorous,  sii'do-ris.  a.  (314).   Con- 
sisting of  sweat. 
Suds,   sftdz.   s.    A  lixivium  of  soap 
and  water ;  Tp  be  in  the  suds,  a  familiar 
phrase  for  being  in  any  difficulty. 
To  .^UK,  ai.  V.  a-  (335).     To  prose- 
cute by  law  J  to  gain  by  legal  procedure. 
To  Sue,  8&.  v.  n.     To  beg,    to  en- 
treat, to  petition. 


Suet,  %ix'\U  a.  (99).     A  har<l  u  . 
ticularly  that  about  the  kidneys. 

SUKTT,  s&^it-i.  a.  CoDtiattng  of  au- 
et,  resembling  suet 

To  SuFFKR,  sflrfar.  V.  a.  (98).  To 
bear,  to  undergo,  to  feel  with  sense  of 
pain :  to  endure,  to  support ;  to  allow,  to 
permit ;  to  pass  through,  to  be  afiected  by. 

To  Suffer,  sArflr.  v.  h.  'I'o  under- 
go pain  or  inconvenience ;  to  undergo  pu- 
nishment} to  be  injured. 

.Suffer ABLE,  s'^ffi&r-i.bl.  a.  Tolera- 
ble, such  as  may  be  endured. 

Suffer  ABLY,  s^rfiir4-bl^.  ad.  To- 
lerably, so  as  to  be  endured. 

Sufferance,  sAffiiir-inse.  b.  Pain, 
inconvenience^  misery ;  patience,  modera- 
tion; toleration,  permission. 

Sufferer,  sAffiflr-Ai'.  s.  One  who 
endures  or  undergoes  pain  or  inoonve- 
nience ;  one  who  allows,  one  who  permits^ 

Suffering,  sAf f&r-lng.  a.  (410).  Paia 
suffered. 

To  StJFFicE,  sW-flze'.  V.  n.  (351). 
To  be  enough,  to  be  sufficient,  to  be  equal 
to  the  end  or  purpose. 

To  Suffice,  sAf-fize^  v.  a.  (351). 
To  afford ;  to  supply ;  to  satisfy. 

Sufficiency,  s^f-fitth'^n-si.  s.  State 
of  being  adequate  to  the  end  proposed; 
qualification  for  any  purpo^;  eompetence, 
enough;  supply  equal  to  want:  it  is  used 
by  Temple  for  that  conceit  which  makes  a 
man  think  himself  equal  to  things  above 
hinu 

Sufficient,  sAf-fiah'dnt.  a.  (357). 
Equal  to  any  end  or  purpose,  enough,  com- 
petent; qualified  for  any  thing  by  fortune 
or  otherwise. 

Sufficiently,  sftf-flsh'^nt-1^.  ad.  To 
a  sufficient  deg^e,  enough. 

To  Suffocate,  s(irf&-k4te.  v,  a.  To 
choak  by  exclusion  or  interception  of  air. 

Suffocation,  sAf-f6-ki'shdn.  s.  The 
act  of  choaking,  Uie  state  of  being  choaked. 

Suffocative,  s\Srf6-k4-tlv.  a.  (512). 
Having  the  power  to  choak. 

Suffragan,  sfif'fr^-prftn.  s.  (88).  A 
bishop  considered  as  subject  to  his  metro- 
politan. 

To  Suffragate,  8^rM-fi;4te.  v.  n. 
(90).  To  vote  with,  to  agreein  voice  with. 

Suffrage,  sWfridje.  s.  (90).  Vote, 
voice  given  in  a  controverted  point 

Suffraginous,  sM-fr4d'jln-i\s.  a.  Be- 
longing to  the  knee  joint  of  beasts. 
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St?  F¥V  MIG  A  Tl  ON^      bAl-f^-ID^-gVsh^l* 

V.    Operation  of  fumes  raised  by  £rc. 

To  Suffuse,  sAf-f^ze'.  v.  a.  To 
spread  over  with  something  expansible,  as 
with  a  vapour  or  a  tiucturc- 

SuFFusioN,  s6C-fii'zhi!ri.  s*  The  act 
of  overaprca^ng  with  any  thing;  tliat 
which  is  suffused  or  spi-ead. 

Sugar,  sh^ig'Sr.  s-  (I75)454>  The 
native  salt  of  the  sugar-cane,  obtained  by 
the  expression  and  evaporation  of  its 
juice  'p  any  thing  proverbially  sweet ;  a 
cfa}'mical  dry  chrystallization. 

To  Sugar,  sh^ip/Ar.  v.  a«  To  im- 
pregnate or  season  with  sugar ;  to  sweeten. 

Sugary,  shtig'ir-^.  a.  Sweet,  tasting 
of  sugar. 

To  Suggest,  sftg-jAst'.  v.  a.  To  hint, 
to  intimate,  to  insinuate  good  or  ilh  to  se- 
duce, to  draw  to  ill  by  insinuation ;  to  in- 
form secretly. 

CCjr  Though  the  first  g  in  Exaggerate  is, 
by  a  camessness  of  pronounciaUon,  assi- 
milated to  the  last,  this  is  not  always  the 
case  in  the  present  word  For  though  we 
sometimes  bear  it  sounded  as  if  written 
sud'jctt,  the  most  correct  speakers  gene- 
rally preserve  Ae  first  and  last  g  in  their 
distinct  and  sepanvte  sounds. 

Mr.  Sheridan,  Mr.  Scott,  and  Mr.  Nares, 
pronounce  the  g  in  both  syllables  soft,  as 
if  written  sud-jest.  Dr.  Kenrick,  Mr 
Perrv,  and  Barclay,  make  the  first  g  hard, 
and  {he  second  soft,  as  if  written  sug-jest, 
as  I  have  done  ;  for  as  the  accent  is  not 
oh  these  consonants,  there  is  not  the  same 
apology  for  pronouncing  the  first  toft  as 
there  is  in  exaggerate  g  which  see. 

Suggestion,  si'ipf-j^s'lshiin.  s.  Pri- 
vate hint ;  intimation,  insinuation,  secret 
notification. 

Suicide.  sA'6-sidc.  s.  (US).  Self- 
murder,  the  horrid  crime  of  destroying 

'  one's  self. 

Suit,  sutt%  s.  (342).  A  set,  a  num- 
ber of  things  correspondent  one  to  tlic 
other ;  clothes  made  one  part  to  answer 
another ;  a  petition,  an  address  of  ^'ntrraty; 
courtship;  pursuit,  prosecution;  in  Lau, 
Suit  is  sometimes  put  for  the  instance  of  a 
cause,  and  sometimes  for  the  cause  itself 
deduced  in  judgement 

To  Suit.  s(lte.  v,  a.  To  fit,  to  adapt 
to  something  else ;  to  he  fitted  to,  to  be- 
come; to  dress,  to  clothe. 

To  Suit,  sftte.  v.  n.  To  agree,  to 
accord. 

Suitable,  siVt4-bl.  a.  (405).  Fitting 
accordmg  with,  agreeable  to. 


Suitablek&ss,   8ti't4-bl-fi£s.  u    Fit- 
ness, agreeableneas. 

Suitably,  si&(^ti-bl&  ad*    Agrecab:r 

according  to. 
Suite,  sw^te.  a.  French*       ConsecL- 
tion,  series,  regular  wder;  retinue,  G,:y 
pany. 

""."«:  ^''''*'•  ?  '»•  c98)o^-- 

One  that  sues,  a  petitioner,  a  aappfica.*-- , 
a  wooer,  one  who  courts  a  mistrcsa 

Suitress,  stfti-^s.    s.    A   female  sup- 
plicant. 
SuLCATED,  sAl^L^-tdd.  a*     FurnTvnf. 

SuLKT,  sAl'k^.  a.  Silently  sulkn. 
sour,  morose,  obstinate. 

O:;^  This  word  has  long  been  a  Tagal-3&? 
in  conversation,  and  was  not  to  be  dxt 
in  any  of  our  Dictionaries  tiH  it  vasktcr 
admitted  to  a  place  in  Eatick'^s  <»d,  £m:x. 
its  very  fircquent  use,  may  nov  be  cons^i- 
dcred  as  a  denizen  of  the  langaage.  Mr 
Colman  had,  many  years  ago,  laade  use  «. 
it  in  his  prologue' to  <^  TSt  WHe  in  tiw 
Right,"  where  he  says     — 

«  No  sulky  critick  to  the  Playhouse  driv^. 

<<  Whom  modem  comedyprovokes  to  Java" 
And  this  MTiter's  authority  alone  is  a  ^  £' 
ficient  proof  of  the  propriety  and  urilin  .* 
tlie  word.     It  may  perhaps  be  ofnec*  -I. 
that  the  word  sullen  is  peHecriy  eqmr^c:\. 
and  renders  this  word  usel^.     Tfio7.«. 
however,  who  consider  bngua^  philo<  - 
phically,  know  that  there  are  no  wtci 
perfectly  synonymous,  and  consequert :. 
that  there  arc  no  useless  words.    Jfhl. 
asked  what  is  the  difierence  between  the?  c 
words,  I  would  answer,  that  saftnii'i'^- 
seems  to  be  an  habitaid  sulkiiieas,  %t> 
sulkiness  a  temporary   sullenneas     T 
former  may  be  an  innate  dispositic^;  *'. 
latter,  a  disposition  occasioned  by  r^  c  * 
injury-    The  one  has  a  malignaon  '.'. 
threatening  dangers;  the  other,  ant'--*.- 
nate  averseness  to  pleasttre.    Thas  wt  ar. 
in  a  BuUcn  mood,  and  in  a  sulky  lit ;  >U 
and   Women  are  said  to  be  sullefi,  4: 
Children  sulky  ;  suUenness  may  be  pmc. 
catcd  of  inanimate  ob:ectjj,  sulkkiess  x 
of  such  as  are  animated. 

"  No  cheerful  breeze  this««//ffwregiow  far  • 

*•  The  dreadful  East  is  all  the  wind  '*.- 
«•  blows."  F^' 

If  these  distinctions  are  just,  there*  is  ir***- 
reason  for  reccivinp;  the  word  in  qur<'    • 
and    incorporating  it  into  the  lan^  .r> 
even  though  it  bad  not.beenade^^tcJ  : 
the  respectable  wTiter  I  hare  ^yotcd 
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SuLKiNESSy  sAl^^-n^s.  s.  Silent  flul- 
lennessy  moroseness,  obstinacy. 

Sullen,  kmiiu  a.  (99).  Gloomy, 
discontented  i  mischievous,  malignant  i  in- 
tracUble«  obstinate;  dismal;  heavy,  dull. 

SuLLEKLT,  siil'Un-1^  ad.  GlcioinUy, 
malignantly,  intractably. 

SuLLEVNKSs,  sAl'iln-iH&s.  8.  Gloomi- 
ness,  moroseneM,  sluggish  anger;  inalig* 
nity. 

SuLLEKs,  si!ininz.  ».  Morose  tem- 
per, gloominess  of  mind. 

To  Sully,  sWl^.  v.  a.  To  soil,  tp 
tarnish,  to  dirt,  to  spot. 

Sully,  s^l'l^.  s.     Soil,  tarnish,  spot. 

Sulphur,  si&rf&r.  s.     Brimstone. 

Sulphureous,  sAl-Kl'r^-fts.  ? 

Sulphurous,  sArftr-As.  (314).  \  *' 
Made  of  brimstone,  having  the  ^qualities 
of  brimstone,  containing  sulphur. 

Sulphureousness, sdl-f&'r^-iis-n^s.  s. 
The  state  of  being  sulphureous. 

Sulphur  WORT,  s^kl'fAr-wilrl.  s.  The 
same  with  Hogsfennel. 

Sulphury,  s&l'fAr-d.  a.  Partaking  of 
sulphur. 

Sultan,  stl'x^.  s.  (88).  The  Turk- 
ish emperor. 

Sultana,  si^I-til'n^.   See  Lumbago.  > 

SuLTANEss,  sdl^t^-n£s.  3 

fi.    The  queen  of  an  eastern  emperor. 

SuLTKiKEss,  8i!d'tr6«n6s.  8.  The  state 
of  being  suHry.  • 

StTLTRY,  sfirtr*.  a.  Hot  without  ven- 
tilation, hot  and  close,  hot  and  cloudy. 

Sum,  s&m.  s.  The  whole  of  any  thing, 
many  particulars  aggregated  to  a  total ; 
quantity  of  money ;  compendium,  abridg- 
ment,  the  wh(^e  abstracted;  the  amount, 
the  result  of  reasoning  or  computation ; 
height,  completion. 

Xo  Sum,  silkm.  v.  a.  To  compute,  to 
collect  particuhrs  into  a  total;  to  com 
prise,  to  comprehend,  to  collect  into  a 
narrow  compass;  to  have  feathers  fnU 
^own. 

SuMLEss,  sAmlSs.  a.  Not  to  be  com- 
puted. 

Summarily,  sAm'm&-r£-l£.  ad.  Brief- 
ly, the  shortest  vay. 

Summary,  s&m'md-r£«  a.  Short, bri^f, 

eompendioas. 
Summary,  sAm'rai-r£.  8.    Compen« 

dium,  abridgment. 
Summer,  sdm'mdbr.  a.  (98).  The  sea- 


son in  which  the  sun  arrives  at  the  hifliet 

solstice  I  the  principal  beam  of  a  door. 
SuMMERHOUsR,    suni'mcir-h6£i»e.      s. 

An  apartment  in  a  garden  used  in  the 

summer. 
.Summersault,?      ,    ,    »     ,,    ? 

A  high  leap,  in  which  the  heels  are  thrown 

over  the  head. 
Summit,  sCim'mlt.   s.    The  top,  the 

utmost  height. 
To  Summon,   sdm^m^n.  t.  a.  (166), 

To  call  with  authority,  to  admonish  to  ap« 

pear,  to  cite ;  to  excite,  to  call  up,  to  raise. 
Summdner,  sil^m'm{in-Ar.     ».     (98). 

One  who  cites. 
Summons,  sftm'mi\nz-   s.   A   call   of 

authority,  admonition  to  appear,  citation. 

Sum ptkr,  sAm'tikr.  %,  (4 1 2).    A  horse 

that  carries  the  clothes  or  f\imitnre. 
SuMPTioir,  sAm'sh^.   s.   The  act  of 

taking. 
Sumptuary,  sfim'tshi^&-r^'.  a,  (292)'. 

Relating  to  expense,  regulating  the  cost 

of  life. 
SuMPTuosiTY,   «6m-lsh\V6»'c-tS.     s. 

Expensiveness,  costliness. 
Sumptuous,  sAm'tshu-^s.      a.  (292), 

Costly,  expensive,  splendid. See  Pee- 

SUMPTUOtlS. 

Sumptuously,    a(im'tshii-vis-l£.      ad. 

Expensively,  witli  great  cost. 
SuMPTUousKEss,  s&m'tshu-iis-n^s«  s. 

Expensiveness,  costliness. 
Sun,    sdm.   s.     The    luminary    tliat 

makes  the  day;  a  sunny  place,  a  place 

eminently  warmed  by  the  sun;  any  tiling 

eminently  splendid;  Under  the  Sun,  in 

this  world— a  proverbial  expression. 
To  Sun,  sdn*  v.  a.  I'o  expose  to  the  sun. 
Sunbeam,  sAn'b^me.  s.  Ray  of  the  sun. 
SuNBEAT,  siWb^te.  part.   a.     Shone 

on  by  the  sun. 
Sun  BRIGHT,    sCin^rite. 

bling  the  sun  in  brightness. 
SuNDURNiNG,   sCin'bilrn-lng. 

effect  of  the  sun  upon  the  face. 
Sunburnt,  sAn^dmt.  part* 

ned,  discoloured  by  the  sun. 
SuMCLAD,  sdn'klad.  part.  a. 

in  radiance,  bright. 
Sunday,  sAnM^.  s.  (333).     The  day 

anciently  dedicated  to  the  sun,  the  Chris- 

tian  sabbath. 
To  SvNDER,  sAn'dftr.  v.  a.    To  part, 

to  separate*  to  divide. 
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^uiTBiAX,    sAn^di-iL   s.     A    marked 
nUte  on  vhich  the  shadow  points  the 


Several,  more 


nour. 
Sundry,  sAn'dr^.  a* 

than  one. 

Sunflower,  sdii'f!6^-Ar.  s*   A  plant. 
SuNG>  sJbg.     The   pret*  and   part. 

pass,  of  Sing. 
Sunk,  sAngk.     The  pret.   and  part. 

pass,  of  Sink  (408). 
Sunless,  sdnlds.    a.     Wanting  sun, 

Wanting  warmth. 
Sunlike,  sAn'Uke.    a.     Resembling 

the  sun. 
Sunny,  sAn<n£.    a.    Resembling  the 
-  sun,  bright ;  exposed  to  the  son,  bright 

with  the  sun ;  coloured  by  the  sun. 
Sunrise,  sAn'rize. 
Sunrising,  sftn'rb-ing.  (410). 

Morning,  the  appearance  of  the  son. 
Snnset,  sWs^t.  s*      ClQse  of  the 

day,  evening. 
Sunshine,  siki'shine.  $•     Action  of 

the  sun,  place  where  the  heat  and  lustre 

of  the  sun  are  powerful. 
Sun  shiny,  sdn'shi-^.  a    Bright  with 

the  sun ;  bright  like  the  sun. 

To  Sup,  sdp.  v.  -a.  To  drink  by 
mouthfuisy  to  drink;  by  little  at  a  time. 

To  Sup,  sAp.  v.  n.  To  eat  the  even- 
ing meal 

Sup,  sil^p.  s.  A  small  draught,  a 
mouthful  of  liquor. 

SuPERABLE,  s^'^r-i^bl.  a.  (405). 
Conquerable,  such  as  may  be  overcome. 

Q^  There  is  a  corrupt  pronunciatioti  of  this 
word,  arising  ^om  want  of  attention  to 
tbe  influence  of  accent  on  the  sounds  of 
the  letters,  which  makes  the  first  syllable 
of  this  word  sound  like  the  noun  thoe.^^ 
This  pronunciation  Mr.  Sheridan  has 
adopted^  not  only  in  this  wordy  but  in  all 
those  which  commence  witli  the  insepara- 
ble preposition  tt^prr.  That  thi^  is  con- 
trary  to  the  most,  established  rules  of  or- 
thoepy, may  be  ^.een  in  Principles,  No. 
454  and  462 ;  and  that  it  is  contrary  to 
Mr.  Sheridan  himself,  may  be  seen  by  his 
giving  the  s  n\  the  words  SMuficrabU,  insu- 
feraofenest,  inwherabiyi  and  huuperabiUty, 
its  siiliple  sound  only.— See  Insupera- 
ble. 

SupkrablenesS)  s&'pdr4-bl-n£s.  s. 
<Juality  of  being  conquerable. 

To  Superabound,  su-p^r4-b&ftnd'. 
V.  n.  To  be  exuberant,  to  be  stored  with 
inore  than  enough. 


fit;— >m6i  mit;— |dne,  p)nv-* 

Sup£aAB9NAANC£,s(i*p6r<4u^te'dlasi 

s.   More  than  eoou^,  great  quantity. 
^upKRABUNQAKT,    s<k^r«a.4i(b'dinl. 

a.   9eing  n^ore  than  caougli. 
Superabundantly,        »6-|idr4-b!&n 

dint^ld.  ad.    More  ttian  soflkicBth. 
To  8u  p  E  R  A  D  D,  s6-p6r-Ad'.   v.  n.    li 

add  over  and  above,  to  join  any  thisf  »r 

as  to  make  it  moie. 

SupERAiiDiTioN,  sA.p^r«id«dl5h'^  s. 
The  act  of  adding  to  sometlmig  ebe4  tbf 
which  is  added. 

Sui»ERADvKNiENT^  s6-pdr-4d-f  t 'c^ 
^nt.  a.  Coming  to  the  incrtSK:  or 
assistance  of  something ;  oominf  ma- 
pectedly. 

To  Superannuate,  s^k-p^r-in'n^-^it. 
V.  a.  To  impair  or  disqualify  by  age  cr 
length  of  life. 

SuPbRANlfUATlGV,  Sl^lAr-ilMlil'-a 

shdn.  s*    The  state  of  bein^  disqua- 
lified by  years. 

SupKRB,  s4-pftrb'.   a.    Grand,  pon:- 

pous,  lofty,  august,  stately. 
Supercargo,  s^-p^r-kir^;^   $.    Ah 

oSicer  in  the  fhip  whose  busineas  b  t. 

manage  the  trade. 

Supercklsstial,  s&-pir-&^<4^'tshli. 

a.    Placed  above  the  Ansmmmt. 
SupERGiLiocsf.      aiL-fidf-fii^jr4i*        a. 

Haughty,  dogmatical,  dicfatnrial,  arb^. 

trary.  '  ., 

SupERciLiousLT,  s(t-p&'-a\Vyik»-l^  a^ 
Haughtily,  dogQiatically,  conAiemiftmasix 

SupERci|.iou9ii£ss>  &6-p6r<-Ml'5&s-Qes. 
s.  (113).  Haoghtines8»  contcflftMOos 
ness. 

SupERcoNcKPTioir,  sd^p^P-kAii-v^ 
shdn.  s.  A  colicepiian  made  ahtr 
another  conception. 

SyPKRCONSEquENCE,  s5«p£r4Lur'ti^ 
kwinse.  s.  Remote  consequence- 

SUPERCRESCENCK,      sft-pftr-kr^'s^QK 

8.  That  which- grows  uppn  another  grr* 
ing  thing. 

SUPERKMINENCE,  sft-pAf-^m'm^-'J 

nSnse*         -  f  ^ 

Super KJCiNEJfcv,  s&«>dr«^m'B»^- i  ' 

^n«s£.  J 

Uncomm<in  degree  of  emmenoe. 
Super  EMINENT,    sA-p£r«^m'nt^.Qcr' 

a.    JSminentirT'a'kigfa  degree. 
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'    To  Suf EBEROG ATK,  si-p^rH^rVA-gAtc. 
V.  ii{91).  To  do  more  than  duty  requires. 
Supererogation,      sA-p^rir-r6-g&' 
sh.!in.  s.  ~  Performance  of  moire  than 
duty  requires. 
^  SupiRERocATORY,      s&-p^r-^r'r6-gA- 
tiir-d.  a.  (512).     Performed  beyoud 
the  strict  demands  of  duty. 
SupERExcKLLENT,   sA-ji§r-dk's^l-lfint. 
a.    Excellent  beyond  common  degrees  of 
excellence. 
Super  EXCRESCENCE,  sfi-pdr-^k8*krds' 
s6nse.  s.     Something  superfluously 
growing. 
To  SupEHFETATE,  sA-p^r^fi&'tilte.  V.  n. 
I      To  conceive  after  conception. 
SupERFETATioN,  sA-jj^r-f^-tA'shAn.  s. 
One  conception  following  another,  so  that 
both  are  in  the  womb  together. 
'  SupEKFiCE,  ai'pfir-fis.*  (142).   Out- 
side, surface.    Not  used 
SupERFiciAt,  ti^-pdr-fish'Al.  a.  Lying 
on  the  surface,  not  reaching  below  the  sur- 
face; shallow,  contrived  to  cover  some- 
;     thing;  shallow,  not  profound;  smatter* 
;     ing,  not  learned. 
SUi'ERFiciALiTY.  sA-pSr-fish-^-il'^-tA. 

8.  The  quality  of  being  superficial. 
Superficially,  s6-pdr-f1sh'il-^.  ad. 
On  the  surface,  not  below  the  surface; 
«rithout  penetration,  without  dose  heed; 
without  going  deep;  without  searching. 
Supkrfxcialness,  8&-p£r-fish'dJ-n£s* 
s.  Shallowness,  position  oh  the  surface; 
slight  knowledge,  false  appearance. 

Superficies,  stl-pAr-fish'^z.  8.  (505). 
Outside,  surface,  superfice. 

Superfine,    sft-pir-fine'.    a.    (534). 

I     Eminently  fine. 

Super fluitamce,    si.pfir-iai'fi-tinse. 

>    8.    The  act  of  floating  above. 

;Superfluitant,  s&-p6r-fl{i^^-tint.  a. 
Floating  above. 

Superfluity,  si-pAr-flW-t^.  s.  More 
than  enough,  plenty  beyond  use  of  neces- 
sity. 

Superfluous,  8&-n$r^fl&-As.  a.(518). 

'  Exuberant*  more  than  enough^  unneces- 
sary. 

Supcrfluou8Nes$9  sA-p^r^fid-Os^n^s. 

8.    The  state  of  being  superfluous. 
.;SuPERFLUx,    sft'p^r-flAks.   s.     That 

which  is  more  than  is  wanted. 

.SUPERIMPREOVATION,  SJl'^f-llQ* 

^  pr^g-n&'shi&o.  s.  Supercon^eptipoy 
supexfe^ation. 

6 


SupKRiNcuMBENT,  sft-pdr-ln-kfim' 
b£nt.  s»  Lying  on  the  top  of  some- 
thing else.  ^ 

To  Superinduce,  s&-p£r4n-d&se^v.a. 
To  bnne  in  as  an  addition  to  something 
else ;  to  bring  on  as  a  thing  not  originally 
belonging  to  that  on  which  it  is  brought 

SupERiNDucTioN,  sA-pir-in-ddk'shAn. 
s.    The  act  of  superinducing. 

.Super INJECTION,  sA-pdr-rn-j^k^ahi^n. 
s.  An  injection  succeeding  upon  another. 

SupERiNSTxruTioH,  sii-p^r-in-st^-ti' 
shAiv  s.  In  Law,  one  institution 
upon  another. 

ToSuPERiNTEND,si-pir-ln-t6nd'.v.a. 
To  oversee,  to  overlook,  to  take  care  of 
others  with  authority. 

Superintendence,      sA-p^r-ln-"^ 
t^nd^inse.  \ 

Superintknj>ency,  si-p6i'-ln-l  *' 
tind'dn-s^.  J 

Superior  cai*e,  the  act  of  overseeing  with 
authority. 

Superintendent,  si-p4r-in-t^nd'^nt. 
8.  One  whooveiiooka  others  authorita- 
tively. 

Superiority,  s4-p^-rd-6r'^-tA.  s.  Pre- 
eminence, the  quality  of  being  greater  or 
higher  than  another  in  any  respect. 

Superior,  8&-p^'r£-6r. a.  ( 166).  High- 
er, greater  in  dignity  or  excellence,  pre- 
feraole  or  preferred  to  another;  upper, 
higher  locally;  free  from  emotion  or  con- 
cernj  unconquered. 

Superior,  sA-p^^r^-il^r*  8«  One  more 
excellent  or  dignified  than  another. 

Superlative,  s^-pdr'li-tiv.  a*  Im- 
plying or  expressing  the  higliest  degree  i 
rising  to  the  highest  degree. 

Superlatively,  si-pdr^l^-tiv-l^.  ad. 
In  a  manner  of  speech  expressing  the 
higlif  St  degree;  in  the  highest  degree. 

Superlativeness,  sA-pdr'li-tlv-n^s. 
s.  The  state  of  being  in  the  highest  de- 
gree* 

Superlunar,  8iSi-pdr-l&'n4r.  a.  Not 
sublunary,  placed  above  the  moon. 

Supernal,  sft-pdr'n^l.  a.  (38}.  Having 
an  hijgher  position,  locally  above  us ;  re- 
lating to  things  above,  placed  above,  ce- 
lesiial. 

SupEkNATANT,  -  sii-p^r-n^'t&nt.  a. 
Swimming  above. 

BuPERNATATioN,  sA-p^r-nM^'shfln.  s. 
TheHu:t  of  swimming  on  the  top  of  any 
thing. 
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Super NA tur al, s6-p^i  -nk'iBhti-r^.  a. 
Being  above  the  powers  of  nature. 

Su  FERN  ATUR  ALLY,        SU-per-Iill'tsh\V 

rM-^.  ad.     In  a  manner  above  the 

course  or  power  of  nature. 
Stj  PE  R  N  u  M  E  R  AK  Y,  s£i-|}6r-n^'m^i-ir-^» 

a.   Being  above  a  stated,  a  necessary,  a 

usual,  or  a  round  number. 
ToSupERPONDERATE,  sA-X)ir-p6n'ddr- 

ite.  V,  a.    1  o  weigh  over  and  above. 
SupERPHOPoRTioM,       s6-p^r-pr6'p6i> 

sh^n.  s.     Overplus  of  proportion. 

SUPERPURGATION,  si-p^r-pAf-gi' 

stidn.     8.       More   purgation  than 

enough. 
Super  REFLECTION,        ?^^-p^r-r*-fl^k' 

shftn.  s.      Hefieclion  of  an  image 

reftected* 
SupSRSALiANCY,  sii-p^v-sil^-in-sA.  s. 

The  act  of  leaping  urlon  any  thing. 
To  Superscribe,  bu-  ^r-tjkrlbe'.  v.  a* 

To  inscribe  upon  the  top  or  outside. 
SupKR  scRiPTTON,     su-p^p-skrii/shAn.. 

g.  The  act  of  superscribing;  tliat  which 

is  written  on  the  top  or  outside. 
Ta  Mjfe   skdE*  si'i-\>^r-b^de'.  v.  a.  To 

make  Toid  or,  inellicacioufl  by  superior 

pdwep,  to  set  aside. 
Supersedeas,  sii-p^r-s^'d^-as.  s.    In 

Law,  the  mime  of  a  writ  to  stop  or  set 

aside  some  proceeding  in  law. 

SUPERSERVICEABLE,  S^^pfer-S^r'v^-sA- 

bU  a«     Over-officious. 

StrpKRSTiTiON,  bd-'pfer-stisb'iin.  s. 
Unneccssaiy  fear  or  scruples  ia  religion, 
religion  without  morality ;  false  religion, 
reverence  of  beings  not  proper  objects  of 
reverence;  over-nicety,  exactness  too 
scnipolous. 

SupERhTiTxous,  s6-pir-stlsh'ds.  a. 
Addicted  to  superstition,  fiiU  of  idle  fan- 
cies or  scruples  with  regard  to  rehgion; 
over  accurate,  scrupulous  beyond  need. 

Super  ST  iTiou  SLY,  sti-p6r-slisJ/As«4^. 
ad.  In  a  superstitious  manner. 

To  hupEKSTRAiN,  sifi-[>^r-sirAne'. v.a. 
To  strain  beyond  ihe  jiist  stretch. 

To  Super  ST  KUCT,  afi-p^i-sirtUtt'.  ¥•  a. 
To  build  upon  any  thing. 

SuPERSTRucTXON,  btj)^r-strAk'shAo. 
8.  An  edifice  r$iised  ort  any  thing. 

SupERSTRucTivE,  8^-per-stn\k'iiv«  a. 
Built  upon  something  else. 

Superstructure,.  s(l*p6r*-strftk' 

tshure.  s.  That  which  is  raised  or 
buUt  upon  something  else. 


SUPERSUBSTAHTIAL^    S^-pAr-sfib-Stlli' 

shiU  a.     More  than  ^ubslantbL 
Supervacaneous,  s{i-pir-vlL-ki'nc-5s. 

a.      Superfluous,  needless,  imneceairT. 

serving  to  no  purpose. 
Supervacaneously,  sA-pfir-v4-ki'nc- 

fts-1^  ad.     Niecdlessly. 
Super  VAC  an  eousness,    sA-p^r-vi-ki 

ni&*As-n^s.  s.     Needlessncss. 
To  Supervene,  su-^r-vtoc'.   v,  t 

To  come  as  an  extraneoas  aidkfitiaD. 
Supervenient,   siCi-pfer-v^nd-iiit.  i- 

Added,  additional 
Supervention,   su-p6r-T^n'shibb    s. 

The  act  of  supervening. 
SupERvist:,  s^-pdr-vizc/.    v»    a.    To 

overlook*  to  oversee. 
Supervisor,  aii-p^r-vi'zftr.   s.  {16^;' 

An  overseer,  an  inspector. 
To  Supervivh,  aik-pdr-vhe'.  r.  d.  To 

overiive,  to  outlive. 
Supination,  &A*pd-nli'sbftn»  ■•     The 

a^  of  lying  with  the  iace  n^aid. 

Supine,  s6-plne'.  a«  (*^)-  ^J^^ 
with  the  face  upward  i  leaning  badw^rdi, 
negligeaty  careless,  indolent,  drowsy. 

Supine,  sii'plne.  s.  (140)  (494).  b 
Grammar,  a  term  signifying^  a  partjc^iv* 
kind  of  verbal  noun. 

Supinely,  svi-plne'li.  ad.  With  tbe 
face  upward;  drjBWsi^,  tbm^^akaiiiy,i> 
dolently. 

SupiNENESS,  sA-pine^Q^-  s*  Postarc 
with  the  face  upward;  drovainesay  care- 
lessness. Indolence. 

SunNiTY,  sA-pln'f-t^.  s.  (511).  Pos- 
ture of  lying  with  the  face  upwards ;  cart, 
lessness,  indolence,  thoughtlesaess. 

SuppEDANEOUs,  sdp-p^-d4'ii^-4&   ^ 

Placed  under  the  feet. 
Supper,  sVp^r^  »•    (^8).    Tbeto 

meal  of  the  day,  the  evemng  lefnst. 
SuppERLEsSfSdp'pAr-l^.  4U  Wai^; 

supper,  &&tittg  at  night. 
To  Supplant,  sdp-plAnt'.  ▼.  a.    T' 

trip  up  the  heels ;  to  dinilace  by  strv- 

gem,  to  turn  out,  to  fusplace,  too^ 

power,  to  force  away. 
SuppLANTER,   sfip-pl&nt'5r«    s.    On 

that  supplants,  one  that  displaces. 
Supple,   si&p'pl.     a.     (405).     Pfeai' 

flexible;    yielding,   soft,  not    obstirA- 

flattering,  iawning,  bending  i  that  wt^« 

makes  supple. 
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To  Supple,  s^p'pL  v.  a.  To  make 
plianty  to  make  soft»  to  make  flexible ;  to 
make  compliant. 

To  SUPPLE)  sfip'pl.  V.  n»  To  grow 
soft^  to  grow  pluDt 

SuppLKMKNT,  aAp^pl^-m^nt*  «•  Ad- 
dition to  any  thing  by  which  its  defects 

.  are  supplied. 

Supplemental,  sdp-pl^-nidnt'lll. 

Supplementary,  sAp-pl^-m^ni'  y  a< 

Additional,  such  as  may  supply  the  place 
of  what  is  lost 
Suppleness,  s(!ip'pl-nds«   s.     Pliant- 
ness^  fleiLibility,  readiness  to  take  any 
form ;  readiness  of  cOmplishce,  facility. 

SuppL^TORY,  sfip'pli-tiir-^.  s.  (512). 
That  which  is  to  fill  up  deficiencies. 

Suppliant,  sOp'pl^-int.  a.  Entreat- 
ingy  beseeching,  precatory. 

Suppliant,  sflp'pl^-ioL  s.  An  hum- 
ble petitioner. 

Supplicant,  sttp'pl^-kdnt.  s.  One 
that  entreats  or  implores  with  great  sub- 
mission. 

To  Supplicate,  sflp'plS-kite.  v,  n. 
To  implore,  to  entreat,  to  petition  sub- 
missively. 

SufplicjCtiom,  sflp-pli-kd'shfin,  s. 
Petition  humbly  delivered,  entreaty ;  pe- 
titibna^y  worships  the  adoration  of  a  sup- 
pliant or  petitioner. 

To  Supply,  si5p-pU'.  v,  a.  To  fill  up 
as  any  deficiencies  happen ;  to  give  some< 
thing  wanted,  to  yield,  to  afifbrd;  to 
relieve ;  to  serve  Instead  of;  to  give  or 
bring,  whether  good  or  bad;  to  fill  any 
room  made  vacant;  to  accommodate^  to 
furnish. 

Supply,  sftp-plK.  s.  Relief  of  want, 
cure  of  deficiencies. 

To  Support,  sdp-port'.  r.  a.  To  sus- 
tain, to  prop,  to  bear  up ;  to  endure  any 
thing  painful  without  being  overcome ;  to 
endure. 

Support,  sdp;-p6rt\  s.  Act  or  power 
of  sustaining ;  prop,  sustaining  power ; 
necessaries  of  life ;  maintenance,  supply. 

Supportable,  s!^p-p6rt'A-bL  a.  To- 
lerable, to  be  endured' 

Suppoa  T  ABLENEss,  si&p-p6rt'&-bl-nds. 
s.    The  state  of  being  tolerable. 

SuppoRTANcK,si!ip-p6rt'dnse«s»  Msdn- 

tenance,  s«pport. 
Supporter,    si'ip-port'ftr.     s.      (»8% 

One  that  supports ;  prop,  that  by  which 


any  thing  is  borne  up  from  falling;  sus- 
tainer,  comforter ;  maintainor,  dewnder. 
SupposABLE,   sAp-p6'z^-bU  a-    (405). 

Th«t  may  be  supposed. 
SupposAL^  sAp-p6'zal.  s.  (88).    Posi- 
tion without  proof,  imagination,  belief. 
To  Suppose,  8dp-ij6ie'.    v.  a.      To 
Ijm^  down  without  proof,  to  advance  by  way 
of  argpiment  without  maintaining  the  po- 
sition; to  admit  witboutproof;  to  imagine, 
to  beheve  withoutexamination;  to  require. 
as  previous  to  itself. 
SuppasK,  biip-p6ze'.   s.     Supposition, 
position  without  proof,  unevidenced  cour 
ceit. 
SupposER,  siip-p6'ziar.  s.  (98).    One 

that  supposes. 
Supposition,  siSp-p6-2ish'An.  s.     Po- 
sition  laid  down,  hypothesis,  Imagination 
yet  unproved. 
Supposititious,  sdp-p6z-^-tlsh'As.  a. 
Not   gemiine,   ptit   by  a  trick   into  the 
place  or  character  belonging  to  another. 
SupposiTiTrousNRss,  -sAp-pftz-d-tlsH' 
ds-n^s.  a.     btale  of  being  counter- 
feit. 
SupposiTivELY,  »iap*p6z'2^-tiv-l^.  ad. 

Upon  supposition. 
SupposiToRy,*siip-p4z'2^.tAp'^.    8.  A 

kind  of  solid  clyster. 
To  SupPRKss,  siip^pr^s'.  v.  a.  To 
crush,  to  overpower,  to  subdue,  to  reduce 
from  any  state  of  activity  or  commotion ; 
to  conceal,  not  to  tell,  not  to  reveal ;  to 
keep  in,  not  to  let  out. 
Suppression,   sup-pr^h'iln.  s.     The 

act  of  suppressing ;  not  publication.      1 
SuppRKssoR,   hiip-prds'sfir.  s.     (  66). 
One  that  suppresses,  crushes,  or  conceals. 
To    SUPPURATE,  8ilp'p&-rAte.    v.  ,  a. 

To  generate  pus  or  matter. 
To   Suppurate,   sfip'pi-rite.     v,    n^ 

To  grow  to  pus. 
Suppuration,  si'ip-pA-i-i^shCin.  s.  The 
ripening  or  change  of  the  matter  of  a  tu- 
mour into  pus ;  the  matter  sujjpurated. 
Suppurative,  sfip'pA-rd-tlv.  a.  (512). 

Digestive,  generating  matter. 
Supputation,      s6p-p6-ti'shAn.      s. 
Reckoning,  account,  caiculation,  compu- 
tation. 
To    Suppute,  sftp-p^te'.  v.  a.     To 

reckon,  to  calculate. 
Supralapsarian.  siVpra-l^p-s4'r^.*n. 
s.    One  who  holds  that  God  made  choice 
of  his  people  in  the  pive  mass,  or  without 
any  respect  to  the  fall.— wi*;». 
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SupRALAPSART,  sft-pri-lip'slr-*.    a. 

Antecedent  to  the  fall  of  mao. 
SupRAVULGAR,     sJi-pfi-viirgiar,       a. 

Above  the  vulear. 
Supremacy,  sO-prAm'A-si.  s.     (511). 

Highest  place,  hifphest  authority,  f^te  cff 

being  supreme.— See  Primacy. 

Supreme,  sA-pr^me'.  a.     Highest  in 

dignity,   highest  in  authority;   highest, 

most  excellent. 
SupREMELT,  sA-prfime'ft.  ad*    In  the 

highest  degree. 
SuRADDiTioNy      8&r4d-dlsh'&n.       s. 

Something  addeid  to  the  name. 

Sural,  sft'ril.  a.  (88).    Being  in  the 

calf  of  the  leg, 
SuRANCE,  shi'r^sc.  8.  (454).    War- 

nnt,  security. 
To  SuRBATE,  s^ir-b&te^  v.  a.      To 

bruise  and  batter  the  feet  with  travel,  to 

harass,  to&tigae. 
To  Surcease,  s^r-s^se'.  ▼•  ii.  To  be 

at  an  end,  to  stop,  to  cease,  to  beno  lopger 

in  use ;  to  leave  off,  to  practise  no  longer. 

To  Surcease,  siir-sdse'.  v.  a*  To 
stop«  to  pot  an  end. 

Surcease,  sdr-s^se^  s.  (237)«  Ces* 
sation,  stop. 

SuRCHAR<;£,  ailkr-tsMrje'.  a.  Over- 
burden, more  than  can  be  well  borne. 

To  Surcharge,  sAr-iah&rjc'.  v.  a. 
To  overbad,  to  overburden. 

SuRCHARGER,  sAr-tshi/jdr.  8.  (98), 
One  that  overburdens. 

Surcingle,  siir'slng-p:!.  s.  (4Q5).  A 
girth  with  which  a  burden  is  bound  upon 
a  horse;  the  girdle  of  a  cassock. 

SuRCLE,  siirk'kl.  s.  (405).    A  shoot, 

'  atwig,  a  sucker. 

SuRGOAT,  siVkiie.  s.  A  short  coat 
worn  over  the  rest  of  the  dress. 

Surd,  st^rd.  a*  Deaf,  wanting  the 
sense  of  hearing ;  unheardj  not  perceived 
'  "by  the  car  -,  not  expressed  by  any  term. 

Sure,  shAre.  a.  (454)  (455>  Certain, 
unfailing,  infallible;  confident,  undoiibt- 
ing,  certain,  pastdoubt  or  danger;  firm, 
stable,  not  liable  to  failure ;  To  be  sure, 
certainly. 

Sure,  sh(ire.  ad.  Certainly,  without 
doubt,  doubtless. 

Surefooted,  shAre-fihl'W.  a.  Tread- 
ing firmly,  not  stumbling. 

Surely,  shdre'l^*  ad.    Qertainly,  un- 

^ .     doiibte^iy,  without  doubt;  firmly,  without 

hazard.  < 


SuRENEss,  8hftre'n^»  9*      Ccrtauttr. 

SuRETisair,  sh&re't^-sblpw  s*  lit 
office  of  a  surety  or  bondamm,  the  act :: 
being  bound  for  another. 

SuR£Tr>  sMre't^.  s*  See  AlcfTy. 
Certainly,  indubitaUettess ;  famdiitipaoi 
stability,  suftport?  evidciice,  raCificatkB . 
confinsation;  secmty  against  lam  er  dm- 
age,  security  for  payments  hostage,  borsb- 
man,  one  that  gives  secaiily  £or  arother 

Surf,  sArf.  s.  The  swell  of  the  set 
that  beats  against  the  shore,  or  a  lock 
Mason. 

Surface,  s(ir'fts.  s*  (91).  SopcrS- 
cies,  outside. 

To  iSuHFEiT,  sAr'fU.  V.  a.  {1:5). 
To  feed  with  meat  or  drink  to  sadcn  &sd 
sickness. 

To  Surfeit,  sftr'flt.  ▼.  n.  To  be 
fed  to  satiety  and  sickness. 

Surfeit,  sfti-^tlt.  s.  Sickness  or  sa- 
tiety caused  by  over-fulness. 

Surfkiter,  sfir'flt-ftr.  s.  (98>,  Ooc 
who  riots,  a  glutton. 

SURFEITWATER,      sdr'flt-wSftAr.        5. 

Water  that  cures  surfeits. 
SuRGE»    st^rje.  s*     A   s^reTfiD?  sci, 

wave  rolling  above  the  general  surface  iA 

the  water. 
To  Surge,  sArje*  v.   a.     To  swcB, 

to  rise  high. 
Surgeon,     silr'jftn.   s.  (259).      One 

who  cures  by  manual  operation. 
SuRGEONRY,   sAr'j{in-ri« 
SuRGERT,   sSr'jdr-*. 

act  of  curing  by  manual  operatioii. 
SuRGF,  siir'j*.  a.     Rising  in  biOovs. 
Surlily,    s(ir16-16.  ad-     In  a  sorty 

manner. " 
Surliness,    si&rl^-n^s.  s«     GVxuBf 

moroseness,  souf  anger. 
Surly,  sdr'l^.  a.   Gloomilj   morose. 

rough,  uncivil,  sour. 
To   Surmise,  sftr-mlze'  v;   a.    Ts 

suspect,  to  imagine  imperfectly :  tohna^ 

gine  without  certain  knowledge . 
Surmise,   8df-inize\    s.      Imperfect 

notion,  suspicion. 
To  Surmount,  sdr-md&nt^  t.  a.  Tt 

rise  above;  to  conquer,  to  overcome  ;  t' 

surpass,  to  exceed. 
Surmountable,  sAr-niMiit'44}|«    a. 

Conquerable,  superable. 
Surname,  s^ir^nime.  s.  (493).    Tke 

name  of  the  family,  the  naaie  vMcfa  one 

has  over  and  above  the  Christiaa  nanie: 

an  appellation  added  to-theortginai  nuBS 
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To  SuRHAME,  siir-Ti&me^  v.  a.  To 
name  by  an  appellation  added  to  the  ori- 
g'ifial  name. 

To  Surpass,  s6r-pis'.  v.  a.  To  cn^ 
cel>  to  ejcceed,  to  go  beyond  in  excellence. 

Surpassing,  sAr-pds'sin^»  part.  a. 
EzceHent  in  a  high  degree. 

SoHPLicE,  sAi^pHs.  s.  (UO).  The 
nrhite  gari)  which  the  clergy  wear  in  their 
acts  of  mhiistration* 

Surplus,  sfir'pliis. 

Surplusage,  sAi'pliis-ldje,  (90) 

A  supernumerary  part,  overpluay  what  re- 
inains  when  use  is  satisfied. 

SuRPRis AL,  s^ir-pri'z&l.  (38).  7       y. 

Surprise,  s\ip-prlze'«  > 

act  of  taking  unawares,  the  state  of  being 
taken  unawares ;  sudden  confusion  or  per- 
plexity. 

To  Surprise,  sAr-prlze^  v.  a«  To 
take  unawares,  to  fkU  upon  unexpectedly; 
to  astonish  by  something  wonderful ;  to 
confuse  or  peiplex  by  something  sudden. 

Surprising,  sdr-pri'zlnp:*  part«  a* 
(410).  Wonderful,  raising  sudden  won- 
der or  concern. 

Surprisingly,  sAr-prFzlng-W.  ad. 
To  a  degree  that  raises  wonder,  in  a  man- 
ner that  raises  wonder. 

To  Surrender,  sAr-rtn'dAr.  v.  a.  To 
yield  up,  to  deliver  up;  to  deliyer  up  to 
an  enemy. 

To  Surrender,  Billr-r^nMAr.  v.  n.  To 
yield,  to  give  one's  self  up. 

Surrender,  sAr-r^n'dAr.  (88).     ? 

SuRREN0RY,sifiir-r^n'dr6.  > 

.  The  act  of  yielding ;  the  act  of  resigning 
or  giving  up  to  another. 

SuRRKPTioN,  si!kr-r^p'shAn«  8.  Sur- 
prise, sudden  and  unperceived  invasion. 

Surreptitious,  siir-r^p-iish'As.  a. 
Done  by  stealth,  gotten  or  produced  frau- 
dulently. 

SuRRKPTtTiousLT,  s&r-r^p-llsh^As^^. 
ad.  By  atealtb,  fraudulently. 

To  Surrogate,  sAr'pi-gAte.  v.  a.  To 
put  in  the  place  of  another* 

Surrogate,  aAr'r6-R^Ate.  s.  (91).  A 
deputy,  a  delegate,  the  deputy  of  an  eccle- 
siasticsd  judge. 

To  Surround,  sAr-r6ftnd'.  v,  a.  To 
environ,  to  exicompass,  to  enclose  on  all 
sides. 

SuRioLiD,  sj^-s6nd.  8.  In  Algebra, 
the  fourth  multiplication  or  power  of  any 
nuj^|)ber  whatever  taken  as  the  root. 


bAlt;*-^;— 'pdltaid;— ^Aln,  this* 

>.urtout,  s(^r*tMt'.  8.  A  large  coat 
worn  over  all  the  rest 

To  SUR.VENE,  8^1-v^ne'.  v.  a.  To 
supervene,  to  come  as  an  addition. 

To  bURVKT,  siir-v4'«  V.  a.  n'Io  over- 
look, to  have  under  the  view;  to  oversee 
as  one  in  authority ;  to  view  as  examining. 

Survey,  s{^r-v4^  or  sdr^vA.  s.  View,^ 
prospect. 

Q'  This  substantive  was,  till  within  thesd 
few  years,  universally  pronounced  with  the 
accent  on  the  last  syllable,  like  the  verb : 
but  since  Johnson  and  Lowthled  the  way, 
a  very  laudable  desire  of  regulating  and 
improving  our  language  has  g^ven  the  sub- 
stantive the  accent  on  the  first  syllable, 
according  to  a  very  general  rule  in  the 
language  (492);  but  this  has  produced  an 
anomaly  in  pronunciation,  for  which,  in 
my  opinion,  the  accentual  distinction  of 
the  noun  and  verb  does  not  make  amends: 
if  we  place  the  accent  on  the  first  syllable 
of  the  noun,  the  ej  in  the  last  must  neces* 
sarily  be  pronounced  like  ey  in  harley^  at' 
torney,  jounuy,  &c.  Notwithstanding 
tharefore  this  accentimtion  has  numbers 
to  support  it,  I  think  it  but  a  short-sighted 
emendation,  and  not  worth  adopting.  All 
our  orthSepists  pronounce  the  verb  with 
the  accent  on  the  last,  except  Penning, 
who  accents  the  first.  Mr.  Sheridan,  Mr. 
Scott,  Mr.  Nares,  Dr.  Ash,  Perry,  and 
£ntick,  accent  ^e  first  syllable  of  the 
noun ;  but  Dr.  Johnson  and  Bailey,  the 
original  lexicographers,  aecent  the  last. 
Dr.  Kenrick  does  not  accent  the  noun, 
and  Barclay  has  not  inserted  it. 

Surveyor,  s^r-vd^L^r.  s.  (1 66).  An 
overseer,  one  placed  to  superintendothers ; 
a  measurer  of  land. 

SuRVEYORSHip,  sAr-vi'Ar-shlp.  a.  The 
office  of  a  surveyor. 

To  Survive,  sAr-vlvc'.  v.  n.  To  live 
after  the  death  of  another ;  to  remain  alive. 

To  Survive,  sAr-vivc'.  v.  a.  To 
outlive. 

Surviver,  s^r-vi'vAr.  s.  (166).  One 
who  outlives  another. 

SuRvivERsHiP,  s^ir-vI'vAr-shlp.  s.  The 
state  of  outliving  another. 

Susckptibility,  sAs-s^p-T^-bll'^-t^.  8.  . 
Qiiality  of  admitting,  tendency  to  admit. 

Susceptible,  sfts-sdp't^-bl.  a.  Capa- 
ble of  admitting.      See  In  com  parable. 

O^Dr.  Johnson  says.  Prior  has  accented 
this  word  improperly  on  the  first  syllnble. 
To  which  observation  Mr.  Mason  adds, 
««  Perhaps  it  is  Johnson  who  has  impro. 
perly  placed  the  accent  on  the  second  syl- 
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laWc.**  If  Mr.  Mason  were  asked  why  i 
perhaps  he  would  be  puzzled  to  answer 
If  it  be  said  that  usage  is  on  tlic  side  of 
Prior,  What  sir  11  we  think  of  all  our  or- 
tfaoepists  who  hare  accented  this  word  like 
Johnson*?  for  thus  we  find  the  word'  ac- 
cented by  Sherid.m,  Kenrick,  Scott,  Per- 
ry, W.  Johnston,  Buchanan,  and  Barclay. 
Entick  has,  indeed,  the  accent  on  Uie  iirst, 

.  but  on  the  second  nftuMceptivd;  and  why  ? 
U  may  be  asked ;  if  usage  alone  is  pleaded, 
it  mia  be  answered.  What  can  be  a  better 
fyroof  of  usage  tlian  the  authors  I  have 
quoted  ?  But  Mr.  Nares,  with  his  usual 
good  sense,  reprobates  this  accentuation 
on  the  iirst  syllable,  and  says  it  is  high  time 

'  to  oppose  it.  The  only  argument  that  can 
be  alleged  for  it,  is  that  which  Mr.  £1- 
phinston  has  brought  in  favour  of  compa- 
rablcy  admirabUf  and  acceptable,  which  is, 
that  when  the  accent  is  on  the  second  syl- 
lable of  these  words,  they  signify  only  a 
physical  poshibility  of  beine  compared,  ad- 
fnired,  and  accepted;  but  when  tlie  accent 
is  on  the  first,  they  signify  a  fitness  or 
vortluness  of  being  compared,  admired, 
and  accepted.  **  Thus,**  says  he,  "  one 
thing  is  literally  eomp&rable  with  another, 
if  it  can  be  compared  with  it,  tliough  not 
perhaps  cdrnparahie,  that  is  fit  to  be  coTti- 
pared  to  it ;  so  a  thing  may^be  acceptable 
by  a  man,  that  is  fur  from  h^m%  dcceptable 
to  him."— lV/nrip/«  of  the  EngUth  Lan- 
guage, v(d.  i,  page  169. 
This  is  the  best  reason  1  ever  yet  heard  for 

.  this  high  accentuation  ;  but  bow  such  a 
difference  of  pronunciation  tends  to  per- 
plex and  obscure  the  meaning,  maybeseen 
under  the  word  Bowl  ;  nor  does  the  word 
in  question  seem  susceptible  of  such  a  dif- 
ference in  the  sense  from  a  different  accen- 
tuation. When  Poets  are  on  the  rack  for  a 
word  of  a  certain  length  and  a  certain  ac- 
cent, it  is  charity  to  make  allowances  for 
their  necessities ;  but  no  quarter  should  be 

.  given  to  coxcombs  iii  prose,  who  have  no 
better  plea  for  a  novelty  of  pronunciation, 
than  a  fop  has  for  being  the  first  in  the 
fashion,  however  ridiculous  and  absurd. 

SuscEPTioN,  sAs-sdp'shthi.  s.  Act 
of  taking. 

Susceptive,  sifts-s^p'tlv.'  a.  (157). 
Capable  to  admit. 

SusciPiKKCY,  si^s-slp'p^-^n-s£.  8.  Re- 
ception, admission. 

SusciPiENT,  si'is-slp'p^-dnt.  s.  One 
who  takes,  one  that  admits  or  receives. 

ToSusciTAtE,  siis'sA-tdte.  v.  n.  (91). 
To  rouse,  to  excite. 


usciTATiOK,  sdsi-s^ot^'sh^kn.  &  Tb? 
act  of  rescuing  or  exciting. 
tO  Suspect,  sds-^^Kt'.  v.  a*  To 
imfigine  with  a  degree  of  fear  noAjeA^^.^- 
sy  what  is  not  known  ;  to  imagine  ^uJ:» 
without  p^bof ;  to  hold  uncertain. 

To    ousptcT,    8iis-p^kl'%     ¥•    D.      Td 
imagine  guilt. 

,  Su s  p  E  CT,  sds-p^lct'.  part.  a.  Doubiftil. 

To  Suspend,  s(is-p^n<i'«  \.  a«  Ti> 
hang,  to  make  to  hang^  by  any  thisf ;  :  . 
make  to  depend  upon  ;  to  intemi|K,  '- 
make  to  stop  for  a  time  ;  to  delar,  to  :>=, 
dcr  from  proceeding ;  to  debar  ibr  a  r.  w'- 
from  th)e  execution  of  an  office  or  ea.:; 
ment  of  a  revenue. 

.SUSPENSE,  sds-p^nse^  s»     Uncertii- 
ty,  delay  of  certainty  or  determinatirr 
act  of  withholding  the  judgment;  priw 
tion  for  a  time,  impediment  for  a  tiicc 
stop  in  the  midst  of  two  ofppoaHeB. 

Suspense,  sds-p^nse'*  a.  H^id  from 
proceeding ;  held  in  doubt,  beld  in  cxper- 
tation. 

Sub PENSION,  siis-p^n'shAn.  s.  Ar. 
of  making  to  hang  on  any  thiag;  art  o; 
making  to  depend  un  any  tlung ;  ar^  a- 
dclayine ;  act  of  withholding  or  balaxKxr; 
the  judgment;  interruptioo»  tcanpwar. 
cessation. 

Suspensory,  s{ls-pdn'bAr-^  a-  (5KV 
Belonging  to  that  by  which  a  tluqgltang^ 
See  DoM.£STXCK. 

SUSPICION)  si^d-pish'6n.  s.  The  ac* 
of  suspecting,  imagining  of  scmietbing  :. 
without  proof. 

Suspicious,  sAs-pish'i)s.  a.  (3t4>  fn- 
dined  to  suspect,  inclified  to  imagine  U\ 
without  pfoof ;  liable  to  sospicioo,  gi^r ; 
reason  to  imagine  ill. 

Suspiciously,  si!kB-plsli'dj«-l&  34- 
With  suspicion ;  so  as  to  raise  itvpici:' 

SusHiciousNfiss,  sds-pish'Cls-D^  i- 
Tending  to  suspicion. 

SusriRATioN.  biis-sp*-r4'sh6n.  f- 
Sigh,  act  of  fetching  the  breatb  deep. 

To  SuspiRK,  id^-jiii^'.  V.  a*  1  o  slr>' 
to  fetch  the  breath  deep ;  it  seems  i 
Shakspeare  to  mean  only,  to  begin  r 
breathe 

To  .SUSTAIN,  sAh-idn^  v.  a*  -ToN-ar. 
to  prop,  to  hold  up;  to  support,  to  Ir  ~ 
from  sinking  under  evil ;  to  maintain,  * 
keep ;  to  help,  to  relieve,  to  ssabt ;  t  • 
bear,  to  endure ;  to  bear  without  yieiiL; ; 
to  suHer,  to  bear  as  inflicted. 

Sustainable,  siis-ttt'ni-bl.  a.  TTu: 
may  be  sustained. 
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SusTAiNER,  s\'is-td'n(ir-  s«  (98).  One 
that  props,  one  that  supports;  one  that 
suHersy  a  sufferer. 

Sl'stenance,  s(^!i't6-nanse.  s«  Sup- 
portji  maintenance;  necessaries  of  life, 
victuals. 

Su STENT ATioN,  sAs-tfin-tA'«hAn.  -s. 
Support,  nreservation  from  falling;  sup- 
port of  life,  use  of  victuals;  maintenance. 

Susurration,  sA^sd  r-ri's  htaim  s.  Whis- 
per, soft  mHnnur. — See  Muculent. 

Sutler,  &i&t'lCir.  9«  (96).  A  man  that 
sells  proTisioiis. 

Suture,  s^'tshire-  s.  (463).  A  man- 
ner of  sewibg  or  stitching,  partxculariy 
woupds;  Suture  is  a  particular  articbk 
tion. 

Swab,  «w6b.  s*  (95).  A  kind  of  mop 
to  clean  floors. 

To  hwAB,  swob*  V*  a«  To  clean  with 
a  mop. 

Swabber,'  sw6bl>Ar*  s.  (98)f  A 
sweeper  of  the  deck. 

To  Swaddle,  s\\6d'(ll.  v.  a.  (405). 
To  swathe,  U>  bind  in  clothes,  generally 
used  of  binding  new-born  children;  to 
beat,  to  cudgel. 

SwAooLis,  8w6d'dJ.  s«  (40^)*  Clothes 
bpund  rpvuid  the  body. 

SwADDLiMGBAND,  swdd'Hng-bdnd. 

SwaddlinOclqu.t,  awdd'Iing-kl66t 

SwadjmAn^cloth,  sw6d^llng-kl6rA. 
8.  cloth  wrapped  round  a  new-bom  child. 

To  Swag,  sw&g.  v.  n.  (85).  To  sink 
down  by  its  weight,  to  lie  heavy. 

To  Swagger,  swag't:Cir.  v.  n-  (98). 
To  bluster,  to  buUy,  to  be  t^rbulently  and 
tumuUuously  prbua. 

Swaggerer,  sw^'g&r-Ar.  s*  (383). 
A  blusterer,  a  bully^  a  turbulent  nois^  fel- 
low. 

SwAGGY,  swig'g^.  a.  (383).  Depen- 
dent by  its  weight. 

Swain,  swint.  s.  (202)  (383).  A  young 
man ;  a  country  servant  en^ployed  m  hus- 
bandry; a  pastoral  youth. 

To  Swale,  swAIe.  Z  v  a      To 

To  SwEAL,  sw^le.  (327).  C  ^*  **      * 
waste  or  blaze  away ;  to  melt 

Swallow,  sw6n6.  9.  (327).  A  small 
bird  of  passage,  or,  as  some  S4y»  a  bird 
that  lies-  hid  j^nd  sleeps  in  winter. 

To  Swallow,  swftllo.  v.  a.  To  take 
down  the'  throat ;  to  receive  without  exa- 
mination; to  engross,  to  appropriate ;  to 
u!)sorb,  to  take  in,  to  ^ink  in  any  abyss,  to  | 
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engiilph ;  to  devour,  to  destroy,  to  be  iQst 

in  any  thing,  to  be  given  up. 
Swallow,    swol'li.   s.   ^85).       The 

throat,  voracity. 
Swam,  swam.     The  pret.  of  Swim. 
Swamp,  sw6m{).  $•     A  marsh,  a  bog, 

a  fen. 
Swampt,  sw6m'p^.  a.   fio<?p:y,  fenny. 
Swan,  swon.  s.  (85).     A  large  water 

fowl. 
Swanskin,  sw6n'skin.  s.     A  kind  of 

soft  flannel. 
Swap  swftp.  ad.  (85).     Hastily,  with 

hasty  violence,  as  he  did  it  Swap. 
SwAHD,  swivd.  s.  The  skin  of  bacon ; 

the  surface  of  the  ground. 
SwAKE,  swirc.     The  pret.  of  Swear. 
Swarm,  swirm.  s.  (85).  A  great  body 

or  number  of  bees  or  other  snudl  animals; 

a  multitude,  a  crowd. 
To  Swarm,  swirm.  v.  n.    To  rise  as 

bees  in  a  body,  and  quit  the  hive ;  to  ap« 

pear  in  multitudes,  to  crowd,  to  throng; 

to  be   crowded,  to  be  over-rurt,  to  be 

thronged;  to  breed  multitudes. 
Swart,  sw&it.       >  m    i_   j    1 1 

Swarth»sw4./a4.**    »'*«^'',  darkly 

brown,  tawny.  In  Milton,  gloomy,  malig- 
nant. 
SwARTHiLY,  ^vfkrUH'l^.  ad.  Blackly, 

duskily,  tawnily. 
SwARTHiNKss.  sw&rVA^-n^s.  8.  Dark* 

ness  of  complexion,  tawniness. 
Swarthy,  sw&r'M6.  a.  Dark  of  com- 
plexion, black,  dusky,  t^wny. 
To  Swash,  sw6sh.  v.  n.     To  make  a 

clatter  or  nobe. 
Swash-buckler,  sw&sh-b'^kldr,  s.  A 

furious  combatant — Maton» 
Swasher,    sw6sh'i\r.  s.      One  who 

makes  a  show  of  valour  or  force. 
To  Swathe,  sw^THe.  v.  a.  (467).  To 

bind  as  a  child  with  bands  and  rollers. 
To  Swat,  sw4.  v.  a.    To  wave  in  the 

hand,  to  move  or  wield  with  facility;  to 

bias,  to  direct  to  either  side ;  to  govern, 
,   to  rule,  to  overpower,  to  influence. 
To  Sway,  swA.  v.  n.   To  hani^  hf avy, 

to  be  drawn  by  weight;  to  have  weight, 

to  have  influence ;  to  bear  rule,  to  govern. 

Sway,  swi.  s.  The  swing  or  snecp 
of  a  weapon;  any  thing  moving  with  bulk 
and  power;  power,  rule,  dominion;  influ- 
ence, direction. 

To  Swear  swire.  v.  n,  (240).  Pret. 
Swore,  or  Sware  j  Part  pass.  Sworn..   To 
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obtest  some  superior  power,  to  utter  an 
•ath  i  to  declare  or  promise  upon  oath;  to 
give  evidence  upon  oath; 'to  obtest  the 
name  of  God  profanely. 

To  Swear,  s\v4re.  v.  d«  (240)«  To 
put  to  an  oath ;  to  declare  apon  oath;  to 
obtest  by  an  oath. 

Swi-ARKR,  s\v4'ri\r.  s.  (98>  A  wretch 
who  obtests  the  great  name  wantonly  and 
profanely. 

Sweat,  sw^t.  s.  (334).  The  matter 
evacuated  at  the  pores  by  heat  or  labour; 
labour,  toil,  drudgery(evap<urati<mor  mois- 
ture. 

To  bwKAT,  sw^t.  V.  n*  Pret,  Swet, 
Sweted;  Part.  pass.  Sweaten.  -  To  be 
moist  on  the  body  with  heat  or  labour ;  to 
toil,  to  labour,  to  drudge;  to  emit  moisture. 

To  Sw  EAT,  Bw^t.  V.  a.  To  emit  as 
sweat. 

Sweater,  sw^t'Ar.  «•  (98).  One  who 
sweats. 

SwfcATY,  sw^t'ti.  a.  Covered  with 
sweat,  moist  with  sweat;  consisting  of 
sweat;  laborious,  toilsome. 

To  Sweep,  swidp.  v.  a.  (246).  To 
draw  away  with  a  besom ;  to  clean  with  a 
besom ;  to  carry  with  pomp ;  to  drive  or 
carry  off  with  celerity  and  violence ;  to 
pass  over  with  celerity  and  fprce ;  to  rub 
over;  to  strike  with  a  long  stroke. 

To  Sweep,  svt^p.  v.  n.  To  pass  with 
violence,  tumult,  or  swiftness;  to  pass  with 
pomp,  to  pass  with  an  equal  motion;  to 
move  with  a  long  reach. 

Sweep,  swdip.  s.  The  act  of  sweep- 
ing; the  compass  of  any  violent  or  con- 
tinued motion ;  violent  destruction ;  direc- 
tion of  any  motion  not  rectilinear. 
.Sweepings,  sw^iplngz.  s.  (410), 
That  which  is  swept  away. 

SwEEPNET,  sw^^p^itit.  s*  A  net  that 
takes  in  a  great  compass. 

Sweepstake,  bw££p'st4ke.  8.  A  man 
that  wins  all;  a  prize  at  a  race. 

SwEEPY.  sv^££[/^«  a.  Passing  with 
great  speed  and  violence. 

Sweet,  swiit.  a.  (246).  Pleasing  to 
any  sense;  luscious  to  the  taste ;  fragrant 
to  the  smell ;  melodious  to  the  ear ;  pleas- 
ing  to  the  eye ;  mild,  soft,  gentle ;  grate- 
Ail,  pleasing;  not  stale,  not  stinking,  as, 
that  meat  is  sweet. 

Sweet,  8wd£u  s.  Sweetness,  some 
thing  pleasing;  a  word  of  endearment;  i 
perfume. 

Sweetbreap,  swiit'brW.  s.  The 
pancreas  of  the  calf. 


SwtETBRiAR,  8w6^t^rl-^r.  s*  A  fra- 
grant shrub. 

Sweetbroox,  sw^itl3r66iiu  s»  An 
herb. 

To  Sweeten,  sw^^t^t'o.  v.  a.  (1^:;;. 
To  make  sweet ;  to  make  mild  or  Idad;  is 
make  less  painful;  to  palliate,  to  rec&» 
cile ;  to  make  erateful  or  plea&ii^;  tosci' 
ten,  to  make  delicate. 

Sweetener,  swiAt't^n-dr.  s.  Ok 
that  palliates,  one  that  representf  tlMrr 
tenderly ;  that  which  tempers  acnaor?. 

Sweetheart,  sw^it'birt.  8.  Aloft; 
or  mistress. 

Sweeting,  sw&^tlng*  s.  C^10>  .4 
sweet  luscious  api^;  a  word  of  eedsir. 
ment. 

Sweetish,  swMtlsh.  a.  SovatiAjt 
sweet 

Sweetly,  sur&^t'l^.  ad.  la  a  sweet 
manner;  with  sweetness. 

Sweetmeat,  sw^^mte.  s.  Deli- 
cacies made  of  fruits  |Mtstg%ed  with  <«i- 

Sweetness,  sw^^n^  «•  Thequa- 
lity  of  being  sweet  in  any  of  its  leiiscs. 

SwEKTWiLLiAM,  sw^^-wU'fAno-s.  A 
plant    It  is  a  species  of  gBtiflflwer. 

SwEETwiLLow,  sw^!^*wil1A.s.  Gak 
or  Dutch  myrtle. 

To  Swell,  sw^U.  t*  o.  Fare  paa^ 
Swollen.  To  grow  bigger,  to  ^^  tor- 
g^  to  eitend  the  parta;  to  taaodf  h(  ob- 
struction; to  be  exaspented.;tolocAL^: 
to  protuberate ;  to  rise  hito  arTOgance,  t  * 
be  elated ;  to  be  haflated  vitti  ai^ger.-  te 
grow  upon  the  view. 

To  Swell,  sw^lU  vw  a.  To  duae  to 
rise  or  increase,  to  make  tBa]ud;  to  iggn- 
vate,  to  heighten;  to  raise  to  inogaBct 

Swell,  sw6ll.  s.     Extensa  of  bu^ 

Swelling,  swelling,  s.  (410).  34^* 
bid  tumour;  pre(iib^aDoe«  prowBcaoe; 
'effisrt  for  a  vent. 

To  Swelter,  swti'tikr.  t«  n.  (98).  T> 
be  painted  with  heat. 

To  Swelter,  swdl'tAr*r,  a.  Toparcr- 
or  dry  up  with  heat. 

SwELTRT,  swti^ri.  a.  Siillbcati:^; 
with  heat 

Swept,  sw^pt.  The  part,  and  prts. 
of  Sweep. 

To  SWERvx,  sw^.  V.  ».  To  Wil- 
der, to  rove;  to  deviate,  to  defmi  c<j!r 
rule«  custom,  or  duty:  to  dI>',  to  bessi 

Swtrt,  swift,  a.  Movitig  br  in  a  sbor. 
tine,  quick,  fleet,  <|ieedy»Biaddes  rea^ 
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SwTFT,  swift.  s«  A  bird  like  a  swal 
low,  a  martinet ;  the  current  of  a  stream 

Swiftly,  swiftly,  ad.  Fleetly,  rapid- 
ly, nimbly. 

SwiFTNE&s,  svift'n^s,  s«  Speed,  nim- 
bleness,  rapidity,  quickness,  velocity,  ce- 
lerity. 

To  Swig,  swig.  v.  n.  To  drink  by 
la.rge  draughts. 

To  SwiLL*  swill.  V.  a.  To  drink  luxu-' 
riously  and  grossly ;  to  wash,  to  drench ; 
to  inebriate. 

Swill,  swill.  s«  Drink  liucuriously 
poiu'ed  down. 

SwiLLKR,  swil'lftr.  s.  (9a).  A  luxuri- 
ous  drinker. 

To  iSwiM,  swim.  v.  n.  Pret.  Swam, 
<Swom,  or  Swum.  To  float  on  the  water, 
not  to  sink ;  to  move  progressively  in  the 
water  by  the  motion  of  the  limbs  j  to  .be 
conveyed  by  the  stream ;  to  j^lide  along 
witli  a  smooth. or  dizzy  motion;  to  be 
dizzy,  to  be  vertiginous ;  to  be  floated; 
to  have  abundance  of  any  quality,  to  flow. 

To  SwiMy  swim.  V.  a*  To  pass  by 
swimming. 

SwfM,  swim.  s.  The  bladder  of  fishes 
by  which  they  are  supported  in  the  Wa- 
ter. 

SwiMMEH,  swlm'mflr.  s.  (98).  One 
who  swims;,  the  protuberance  in  the  legs 
of  a  horse  resembling  a  piece  of  hard  dry 
horn. 

Swimmingly,  sw!m'm!ng-W.  ad. 
Smootliiy,  without  obstruction. 

To  SwiwpLE,  swln'dl.  v.  a.  (405).  To 
cheat  under  the  pretence  of  trading  or 
trafficking. 

a^  This  word  has  been  in  very  general  use 
for  near  twenty  years,  and  has  not  yet 
foimd  its  way  into  any  of  our  Dictionaries. 

From  the  recent  introduction  of  this  word, 
one  shouklbe  led  to  believe,  that  England 
was,  till  lately,  a  stranger  to  thia  species 
of  fraud ;  but  that  it  should  be  imported 
to  that  country  by  ao  honest  a  people  as 
the  Germans,  is  still  more  surprising. — 
That  a  languagpe  is  a  map  of  the  science 
and  manners  of  the  people  who  speak  it 
will  scarcely  be  questioned  by  those  who 
consider  the  origin  and  progress  of  the 
human  understanding;  and  if  so,  it  is 
impossible  tliat  the  manners  should  not 
influenoe  the  language,  and  that  the  Ian- 
guage  should  not  correspond  to  the  man- 
ners. From  this  reasoning  therefore  we 
may  conclude,  that  the  faith  of  traffiok 
was  more«acred  in  Englaiftd  than  in  Ger- 
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many,  though  Germany  might  in  othw 
respects  be  less  vicious  than  England. 
SwxvE,  swine.  s»  A  hog,  a  pig,  a  sow. 

SwiNEBREAD,  swlnc'brW.  8.  A  kind 
of  plant;  truifleB. 

Swineherd,  swine'hird.  s.  A  keeper 
of  hogs. 

QCJ*  This  word,  in  the  north  of  England,  is 
pronounced  Stuinnard,'  and  sjiows  the  ten* 
dency  of  our  language  to  •  horten  the  sim- 
ple in  the  compouna.  See  Principles,  Ko. 
515. 

SwiNEpipE,  swine'pJpe^  s.  A  bird  of 
tlie  thnjsh  kind. 

To  Swing,  swing,  v.  n.  (410).  To 
wave  to  and  fro  hanging  loosely;  to  fly 
bsickward  to  forward  on  a  rope. 

To  Swing,  swing,  v,  a.  Preterit. 
Swang,  Swung.  To  make  to  play  loosely 
on  a  string;  to  whirl  round  in  tlie  air,  ta 
wave  loosely. 

Swing,  swing,  s.  Motion  of  any  thing, 
banging  loosely;  aUne  on  which  any  thing 
hangs  loose  j  influence  or  power  of  a  body 
put  io  motion ;  course,  unrestrained  li- 
berty; unrestrained  tendency. 

To  Swinge,  swinje.  v.  a.  To  whip,  to 
bastinade,  to  punish;  to  move  as  a  lash: 

SwiNGEBucKLER,  swlnje-bik'Mr.  s.  A 
bully,  a  man  who  pretends  to  feats  of 
arms.  An  old  cant  word. 

Swinger,  swing'Ar.  a.  (98).  He  who 
swings,  a  hurler. 

Swinging,  swin'jing.  a.  Great,  huge. 

SwiNciNGLT,  swln'jlng-M.  ad.  Vastly, 

greatly. 
Swinish,  swl'nlsh.  a.  Befitting  swine, 

resembling  swine,  gross. 
To  SwiNK,  swiuk.  v.«.  To  overlabour. 

Obsolete. 
Switch,  Sirltsh.  s.    A  small  flexible 

twig. 

To  Switch,  swltsh.  v.  a.  To  lash,  to 
jerk. 

Swivel,  swi/vl.  s.  (102).  Somethinfr 
fixed  in  another  body  so  as  to  turn  round 
in  it: 

SwoBSER,  sw6b'bAr.  s.  A  sweeper  of 
the  deck.—- See  Swabskr.  Four  privi- 
leged cards  that  are  only  incidentally  used 
in  betting  at  the  game  of  whist. 

Swollen,    C       j.,,      ,,^on    ?    n^ 

SwoLN.  I  ^^^^l"-  (103).  J  l;ie 
participle  pass,  of  Swell. 

SwoiM,  sworn..  The  pret.  of  Swicn. 
Not  in  use.  Swam  supplying  its  place. 
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To  S^vooN,  s\v6dn.  V.  n.  (475).  To 
suffer  a  Buspension  of  thought  and  sensa- 
tron,  to  faint. 

CO*  This  word  should  be  carefully  distin- 
guished in  the  pronunciation  from  *oon  .* 
the  TO,  as  Mr.  Nares  justly  observes,  is 
effective,  and  should  be  heard.  It  would 
have  been  beneath  a  Dictionary  of  the 
least  credit  to  take  notice  of  a  vulgar  pro- 
nunciation of  this  word  as  if  written 
sound,  if  it  had  not  been  adopted  by  one 
of  our  orthoepists.  The  same  observa- 
tion holds  good  of  the  following  word, 
"which  must  not  be  pronounced  exactly 
like  soofi. 

Swoon,  swd6n,  s-  A  lipothymy,  a 
fainting  fit. 

To  Swoop,  sw6Ap,  v.  a.  (306).  To  fall 
at  once  as  a  hawk  upon  its  prey ;  to  prey 
upon,  to  catch  up. 

Swoop,  sw6dp.  s.  Fall  of  a  bird  of 
prey  upon  his  quarry. 

To  .SWOP,  swop.  V.  a.  To  change,  to 
exchange  one  thing  for  another. 

SwoKD  s6rd.  s.  (475).  A  weapon  used 
either  for  cutting  or  thrusting,  the  usual 
weapon  of  fights  hand  to  hand;  destruc- 
•  tion  by  war;  vengeance  of  justice  ;  em- 
blem of  authority. 

Sword  ED,  s6rd'M«  a.  Girt  with  a 
sw'tird. 

SwouDER,  86rd'Ar.  s*  (98).  A  cut- 
throat, a  soldier.    Not  in  use. 

SwoRDFisH,  s6rd'flsh.  s.  A  fish  with 
a  long  sharp  bone  issuing  from  his  head. 

SwoRDGRAss,  s6rd'gr4s.  s.  A  kind  of 
sedge,  glader. 

SwoRDKKoT,  s6rd'n6t.  s«  Riband  tied 
to  the  hilt  of  a  sword. 

SwoRDLAw,  s6rd'liw,  s.    Violence. 

Sword  MAN,  s6rd'min.  s.  Soldier, 
fighting  man. 

03"  I  see  no  good  reason  why  we  should 
not  write  and  pronounce  tnordsvian  and 
govmsman  rather  than  rtaordfnan  and  ^own- 
Tnan,  though  Johnson  produces  his  autho- 
rities for  the  latter  orthography  from  good 
authors.  The  *  seems  to  have  intervened 
satiirally  betweeA  the  mute  and  the  liquid 
to  facilitate  the  pronunciation,  as  in  states- 
^nan,  sportsman,  huntsman,  and  sometimes 
between  the  two  liquids,  as  tovjnsTnariy 
salesman,  &c.  But  Dr.  Johnson's  sense 
of  the  word  svsordman,  meaning  a  man  of 
the  profession  of  the  sword,  is  now  obso- 
lete :  we  now  never  hear  the  word  but  as 
.  BJgnifying  a,  man  expert  in  the  use  of  the 
sword ;  and  in  this  sense  it  is  always  call- 
ed a  srvordsjnan. 


Swordplayer,  sord'plik-^r.  s«  CUi 

\  ator,  fencer. 

Swore,  swore.  The  prcU  of  Swcr. 

Sworn,  sworn.   The    part.   pass,  c 

Swear. 
:^wuM,*  swdm.  Pret.  and  part.  pass,  v' 

Swim. 
S^-^UKG,  swt^ng.  Fret,  and  part,  p-- 

of  Swing  (410). 
Sycamore,  sik'd-more.  s.   A  tret. 
Sycophakt,  slk'6-fant.  s-  A  ftiUf^T::. 

a  parasite. . 
Sycophantick,  sik-6-fSn'tik.  a.  Ili 

tering,  parasitical. 
Syllabic AL,  sll-lab'^-kal.  a.    l^rU:- 

ing  to  syllables,  consisting'  of  sr^Ih.'u 
Syllabic  ALLY,  sil-lab'^kaj-^.  id.  - 

a  syllabical  manner. 
Syllabick,  sU-llblk.  a.  (509).  Kt.r 

ing  to  syllables. 
Syllable,  siriu-bl.  a.  (405).  Aswvj-^ 

of  a  word  as  is  uttered  %  the  help  oi  i  r 

vowel  or  one  articulation;  anj  thmg  [r- 

verblally  concise. 
To  Syllable,  slKl^-bl.  v.  a.    To  l: 

ter,  to  pronounce,  to  articulate. 
Syllabub,   sU'l^-bftb.    s*     Milk  'd- 

acids.    Rightly  Sillabitb,  wbicfa  ss-.. 
Sill  A  bus,  sUl^a-bAs.  s«     Ad  absti^c 

a  compendium  containiii^  the  heads  '/. 

discourse. 
Syllogism,  siri6-jian.  s.     An  ar-r. 

ment  composed  of  tliree  prtyposslioi:- 

Syllogistical,  siI-16-jWtt-kiL       ) 
Syllogistick,  5iH6-jfs'tik.  (yOV\   \ 

a.    Relating  to  a  syllagisiii,  caasir-i?.:; 

a  syllogism. 
Syllogistically,     slWo-jis'ic-^'- 

ad.    In  the  Ibrm  of  a  syllogism. 
To  Syllogize,  alKi^-jizc.  v.  ru    1 

reason  by  syllogism. 
Sylvan,  siK van.   a.    (88).       W:  ~ 

shady. 
Sylvan,  sil'van.  s.     A  wood  g^^l. 

satyr. 
Symbol,  sim'biM.  s-   (166).      An 

stracty  a  compendiun^  at  caaa|M>chrT~ 

ibrm;  a  type,  that  which  comprehe-  - 

its  figure  a  representation  <^  some 

else. 
Symbolical,  sim-bord-kal*    a.  [^ 

Representative,    typical,   express^  _ 

sig^s. 
Symbolically,    sim-b6re-luU-*-. 

Typically,  by  representation. 
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^  Y  MB  OLiz  ATI  ON,  slm-boI-lt>-zd'8hi(^n.  5. 
Xhe  act  of  symbolizing^,  representation, 
resemblance. 

To  Syjibolize,  sim'b^-lize.  v.  n. 
(170).  To  have  something  in  common 
with  another  by  representative  qualities. 

To  Symbolize,  sim'b6-lize.  v.  a.  To 
make  representative  of  something. 

Symmetrical,  sim-mdt'tre-kal.  a. 
Proportionate,  having  parts  weU  adapted 
to  each  other. 

iSvMMEXKiST,  slm'rn^-trlst.  s.  One 
very  studious  or  observant  of  proportion. 

To  ^>YMMETiHZE,  slm'm^-trize.  v.  a* 
To  bring  to  symmetry. — Mason, 

SYM3IKTKY,  shn'me-tr6.  s.  Adapta- 
tion of  pai'ts  to  each  other>  proportion, 
linrmony,  agreement  of  one  part  to  ano- 
ther. 

S  Y M PATH ETic AL,  sim-pa-/A^t'^-kal, 
(509). 

Sympathetick,  sim-pa-rA^lIki 

a.  (509).  Having  mutual  sensation,  being 
afiected  by  what  happens  to  the  other. 

Sympathetically,      slm-pa-M^t't^ 
kal-e.  ad.  (509).     With  sympathy,, 
in  consequence  of  sympathy. 

To  Sympathize,  slm'pd-zAlze.  v.  n, 
To  feel  with  another,  to  feel  in  conse- 
c|uence  of  what  another  feels,  to  feel  mu- 
tually. 

Sympathy,  slm'pd-M^.  s.  Fellow  feel- 
ing, mutual  sensibility,  the  quality  of  be- 
ing  aifected  by  the  affection  of  another. 

Symphonious,  sim-f6'n6-fis.  a.  Har- 
monious ;  agreeing  in  sound. 

Symphony,  slm'fo-n^.  s.  (170).  Con- 
cert of  instruments,  harmony  of  mingled 
sounds. 

Symposiack,  slm*p6'zh6-&k.  a.  (451). 
relating  to  merry  ^making. 

Symptom,  sim't^m.  s.  (166)  (412). 
Something  that  happens  concurrently  with 
Fomething  else,  not  as  the  original  cause, 
not  as  the  necessary  effect;  a  sign,  a  token. 

Sy3iptomatical,  sim-t6-mftt't6-'J 
kal.  (509).  I  a. 

Symptothatick,  slm-t6-m4t'tik.  J 
Happening  concurrently,  or  occasionally. 

Symptomatic  ALLY,  slm-t6-m^t't^- 
kaW.  ad.  In  the  nature  of  a  symp- 
tom. 

Synagogue,  sin'a-gog.  s.  (338).  An 
assembly  of  tlie  Jews  to  wor9hip. 

Synalepha,  sln4-16'fa.  s.  (92).  A 
contraction  or  exci^on  of  a  syllable  in  » 


Latin  verse,  by  joining  together,two  vow^- 
els  in  the  scanning,  or  cutting  off  the  end- 
ing vowel. 

Synchromcal,  8ln-kr6u'^-kal.  a.* 
Happening  together  at  the  same  time. 

Synchjronism,  sinp:-kr6'nlzm.  s. 
(408).  Concurrence  of  events,  happening 
at  the  same  time. 

Synchronous,  slng'kr6-nis.  a.  Hap- 
pening at  the  same  time. 

Syncope,  slng'ko-p^.  s.  (96)  (408). 
Fainting  fit ;  contraction  of  a  word  by 
cutting  off"  part. 

SYNcopisT,sing'k6-pist.  s.  Contractor 
of  words. 

Syncratism,  slng'krd-tjzm.  s.  A 
junction  of  two  against  a  third  power, 

Synduome,  sln'dr6-m^.  s.  (96).  Con- 
ciUTent  action,  concurrence. 

Synecdoche,  sd-n^k'd6-k^.  s.  (355) 
(96).  A  figure  by  which  part  is  taken  fot' 
the  whole,  or  the  whole  for  part. 

SYNtcPHONKsis,  sin-^k'f6-n^'sls.  s. 
A  contraction  of  two  syllables  into  one.— 
Maaon. 

Synod,  sln'nM.  s.  (166).  An  assem- 
bly, particularly  of  eccleftiasticks ;  con- 
junction of  the  heavenly  bodtes. 

(CT  A  plain  English  speaker  would  always 
pronounce  the  y  in  this  word  long ;  nor  Is 
it  pronounced  short  by  the  more  informed 
speaker,  because  the  y  is  short  in  Synodus, 
but  because  we  always  pronounce  it  so  in 
the  Latin  word.  See  Principles,  No.  544 

Synodal,  sln'nA-d&I.  1 

Synodical,  s6-n6d'6-k4l.       [-a.    Re- 

Synodick,  si^-nodlk.  (509).  J 
lating  to  a  Synod,  transacted  In  a  Synod ; 
reckoned  from  one  conjunction  with  the 
Sim  to  another. 

Synodically,  s6-n6d'i-k&!-*.  ad.  By 
the  authority  of  a  synod  or  publick  assem- 
bly. 

Synonyma,  8^«-n^n'n^-ma.  8»  (925* 
Names  which  signify  the  same  thing. 

Sykonyme,  sin'6-nira.  s.  A  word  of 
the  same  meaning  as  some  other  word.-^*- 
Maion. 

To  :^YNONYMisE,  s^-n6n'nA*mlze.  V.  a. 
To  express  the  same  thing  in  difFerdkt 
words. 

Synonymous,  sfi-n6n'n^-m&s.  a.  Ex- 
pressing the  same  thing  by  different  W9rdg. 

Synonymy,  s^'-n6n'n^-m6.  s.  I'he  qua- 
lity of  expressing  by  different  words  the 
same  thing. 
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View,  all  the  parts  brought  under  one 
view. 

Synoptical,  sft-n^p'tS-kil.  a.  Afford- 
ing: ^  ^icw  of  many  parts  at  once. 

Syntactical,  sin-t4k^t*-k4l.  a.  Con- 
joined, fitted  toeath  other;  relating  to 
the  construction  of  speech. 

Sy^taxis,  sin-tiksls.  ^s- A  system, 
a  number  of  things  joined  together:  that 
part  of  gi'ammar  which  teaches  the  con- 
struction of  words. 

Synthesis,  sin'M6-sh.  s»  The  act  of 
joining,  opposed  to  analysis. 

Synthktick>  slh-M6t'iik.  a.  (509). 
Conjoining,  compounding,  formmg  com- 
position. 

Syphon,  si^An.  s.  (166),  A  tube,  a 
pipe. 

Sy 'INGE,  slrlnje.  s»  (184).  A  pipe 
through  which  any  liquor  is  squirted. 

To  Syringk,  bir'inje.  v.  a.  To  spout 
bv  a  syringe ;  to  wash  with  a  syringe. 

Syrin&otomy,  sir-ring-g6i't6-m6.  s. 
The  act  or  practice  of  cutting  fistulas  or 
hollow  sores. 

Sy^tis,  s^r'tis.  s.  (184).  A  quick 
sand,  a  bog. 

System,  sh'tfim.  s.  Any  complexure 
or  combination  of  many  things  acting 
together ;  a  scheme  which  reduces  many 
things  to  regular  dependence  or  co-opera- 
tion ;  a  scheme  which  unites  many  things 
in  order. 


Methodical,  written  or  formed  with  r*-?! 
lar  subordination  of  one  part  ti>  a2v>t  -: 

Systematically,  sls-t^-uiit'i^-kiL-t. 
ad.  (509).    In  form  of  a  system. 

Systematize,  sis-tem'i-tizc.  T.t.  To 
reduce,  to  a  system. — Mcuan. 

iXj*  I  have  met  with  this  word  nowhert  r. 
in  Mason*s  Supplement  to  Johfis«\  z^ 
ther«  I  find  it  accented  in  a  diiierer:  s.- 
from  what  I  have  always  heard  ii  ir  r- 
versation.  In  those  circles  which  1  ■  .- 
frequented,  the  accent  has  beenpbc^  - 
the  first  syllable ;  and  if  we  sane 
words  of  this  tenninatioOy  w«  ^.-A,^  . 
that  ize  is  added  to  every  wwrA  »f  : 
flitering  the  place  of  the  aiecent;  sti-  la' 
consequently  Sy^tenuitize  oaght  to  '  /: 
the  accent  on  the  first  syllaUe.  Th!«  *-^ 
soning  is  specious;  but  when  we  ctx '  *'' 
that  th  i  s  word  is  not  fonsed  from  tin-  L: . 
lish  word  Sjstetn^  but  fiw  the  Greit 
Ji)v*nfjiAy  or  the  latter  Latio  Sjtitti^a.  ^• 
shall  find  that  the  accent  is  very  prr»f'^- 
placed  on  the  second  sylhihle  accordrtx' 
the  general  rule.  If  we  place  the  accrr 
on  the  first,  we  oiig^t  to  speB  the  «>-H 
Syttemize,  and  then  it  woidd  be  aLt'^-T 
cally  pronounced;  but  as  our  best  wr  v  -> 
and  speakers  have  formed  the  word  o:) '  '^ 
Greek  and  Latin  plan,  it  ought  to  be  «* ' 
ten  and  pronounced  as  Mr.  Mason  a. 
given  it. 

Systole,  sls't6-U.  s.  (96).  In  Ktm 
tomy,  the  contractifin  rf  t)be  \«an ;  ^ 
Grammar,  the  shorteiuns  of  alonr  «■> 
ble. 


T. 


TABBY,  t'ib'bt.  •.  A  kind  of  waved 
silk. 
Tabby*  tlbl>^.  a.  Bnnded,  brindled. 

Tabbefaction, lib-^fik'shdn.s*  The 
act  of  wasting  away. 

To  1  ABEFY,  tab'^-fu  V.  n.  To  waste, 
to  be  extenuated  by  disease. 

Tabkrnacle,  .tfib'^r-ni-kl.  8.  (405), 
A  temporary  habitation,  a  casual  dwell- 
ing t  a  sacred  place,  a  place  of  worship. 

Tabid,  i&b'ki.  a.  (544).  Wasted  by 
disease,  consumptive. 


^Xj'  Buchanan  is  the  only  orthoepy: ' 
has  this  word  and  pronounces  the  z  \^ 
This  is  indulging  the  genius  of  ot^  - 
pronunciation  in  dissyllables  of  thi^  '*  " 
but  as  we  pronounce  the  a  short  to  :c  - 
though  long  in  Latin,  we -carry  thit:  «r 
pronunciation  into  our  own  languaf^ 

Tabidness,  tlU}1d-nis.  s*  Con*^  ~ 
tiveness,  state  of  being  wasted  by  di*-  ^ 

Tablature,  tab'l^-ti&re.  s.  (4  • 
Painting  on  walk  or  cetliii^. 

Tabl^,  tilil.  8.  (4Q5).  Any  fiaJ 
level  surface ;  a  horizontal  sogiice  r-  - 
abore  the  gnrandy  used  Sv  neals  i. 
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other  purposes ;  the  persons  sittifig  at  ta- 
ble ;  the  £Are  or  entertainment  itseU,  as  be 
keeps  a  good  table ;  a  table,  a  surface  on 
which  any  thinr  is  written  or  engraved ; 
an  index,  a  collection  of  heads ;  a  synop- 
sis, many  particulars  brought  into  on^ 
view;  draughts,  small  pieces  of  wood 
shifted  on  squares ;  To  turn  the  taMes,  to 
change  the  condition  or  fortune  of  two 
contending  parties. 

To  Table,  ti'bl.  v.  a.  To  make  into 
a  catalogue^  to  set  down.     Not  in  use. 

Tablebkek,  td-bl-b^^r'*  s«  Beer  used 
at  victuals,  small  beer. 

Table  BOOK,  t^^l-b66k.  s^  A  book 
on  which  any  thing  is  graved  or  written 
without  ink. 

Tablecloth,  t4'bl-kl6M,  s«  Linen 
spread  on  a  table.     ' 

Tabler,  t^'bl-ilr.  s.  (98).  One  who 
boards. 

Tabletalk,  td'bUiwk.  s.  Conversa 
tion  at  meals  or  entertainments. 

Tablet,  tiWMu  s,  A  small  level 
surface ;  a  surface  written  on  gk  painted. 

Tabqur,  t^'bCir.  s«  (314).  A  small 
drum,  a  drum  beaten  with  one  stick  to 
accompany  a  pipe. 

Tabour^r,  t^'biV-ftr.  s.  (98).  One 
who  beats  the  tabour. 

Tabouret,  tdb'dr-^l.  8.  A  small 
drum  or  tabour. 

Tabourine,  t4b-ftr-^^n^  8.  (U2).  A 
tabour,  a  small  drum. 

Tabret,  lib'rSt.  8.     A  tabour. 

Tabular,  .t^'6-l&r.  s.  Set  down  in 
the  form  of  tablets  or  synopses ;  formed  in 
squares,  made  infco  laminx. 

To  Tabulate,  tab'A-lAte.  ¥•  a.  To 
reduce  to  tables  or  synopses. 

Tabulated,  t&b'&-I4^tld.  a.  Having 
a  flat  surface. 

Tag  he,  titsh.  s.  Any  thing  taken 
hold  of,  a  catch,  a  loop,  a  button. 

Tacit,  tdslt.  a.  (544),  Silent,  im- 
plied, not  expressed  by  words. 

Tacitly,  taslt-W.  ad.  Silently,  with- 
out oral  expression. 

Taciturnity,  tAs-^-tiir'nM^.  s.  Ha 
bitual  silence. 

To  Tack,  tdk.  v.  a.  To  fasten  to 
any  thing;  to  join,  to  write,  to  stitch  to- 
gether. 

To  Tack,  tik.  v.  t!»    To  turn  a  ship< 

Tack,  t&k*  s.  A  small  nail;  the  act 
of  turning  ships  at  sea;  To  hold  tack,  to 
last,  to  hold  out^ 


bUl;— &n;— -p&&nd;-*rAin,  this. 

Tackle,  tdk'kl.  s.  (405).  Instru- 
ments of  action ;  the  ropes  of  a  ship. 

Tackled,  t4k'krd.  a.  (359).  Made 
of  ropes  tacked  together. 

Tackling,  tdk'lin^.  s.  (410).  Furni- 
ture of  the  mast ;  instruments  of  action. 

Tactical,  iS.k't6-kdl.    >      ,^^^.  „ 

Tactick,  Wtlk.  5a.(509).Re-. 

lating  to  the  art  of  ranging  a  battle. 

T  AC  TICKS,  tdk'tiks.  s. .  1  he  art  of 
ranging  men  in  the  field  of  battle. 

Tactile,  t^k'tll.  a-  (140).  Suscep- 
tible of touch. 

TACTiLiTY,tik-tU'^-ld.  s.^  Percepti- 
bility of  the  touch. 

Taction,  tik'shdn.  s.  The  act  of 
touching. 

rADPOLE,  tdd'p6le.  s.  A  youne: 
shapeless  frog  or  toad,  consisting  only  of 
a  body  and  a  taiL 

Ta*en,  tine.  The  poetical  contrac- 
tion of  Taken. 

Taffeta,  iif'f(ft-t6,   s.      A  thin  silk. 

Tag,  tig",  s.  A  point  of  metal  put 
to  the  end  of  a  string ;  any  thing  paltry 
and  mean. 

Tag-rag,  tdg'r&p:.  s.  Composed  of 
ia^  and  rag;  people  of  the  lowest  degree. 

To  Tag,  tdg.  v.  a.  To  fit  any  thine 
with  an  end,  as  to  tag  a  lace  ;  to  append 
one  thing  to  another ;  to  join,  this  is  pro- 
perly to  tack. 

Tagtail,  tig'tile.  s.  A  worm  which 
has  the  tail  of  another  colour. 

Tail,  tile.  s.  (202.)  That  which 
terminates  the  animal  behind,  the  continu- 
ation of  the  vertebrxof  the  back  hanging 
loose  behind  j  the  lower  part ;  any  thing 
banging  long,  a  cat-kin  {  the  hinder  part 
of  any  tiling ;  To  turn  tail,  to  fly,  to  run 
away. 

Tailed,  tdl'd.  a.  (3590*  Furnished 
with  a  tail. 

Ta;lle,  t41e.  s.  A  limited  estate,  an 
entail. 

Tailor,  ti'lAr.  s.  (Ifi6);  One  whose 
business  is  to  make  clothes. 

To  Taint,  tint.  v.  a^  (202).  To 
imbue  or  impregnate  with  any  thing ;  to 
staih,  to  sully ;  to  infect ;  to  correct ;  a 
corrupt  contraction  of  Attaint. 

To  Taint,  tint.  v.  n.  .To  be  infected, 
to  be  touched. 

Taint,  tint.  s.  A  tincture,  a  stain ; 
an  insect;  infection;  a  spot,  a  soil,  a 
blemish. 
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tCT  (SS9)— F4t^,  fir,  f iU, 

Taintless,  UntlAs.  a.     Free  from 
infection. 

Tainturc,    t&ne'tshiLlre.    s*      (461)« 
Taint,  tinge,  defilement. 

To  Take,  tike.  v.  a*  Pret.  Took ; 
Part.  pass.  Taken,  sometimes  Took.  To 
receive  what  is  oifered;  to  seize  what  is 
not  given;  to  receive;  to  receive  with 
good  or  ill  will;  to  lay  hold  on,  to  catch 
by  surprise  or  artifice ;  to  snatch,  to  seize ; 
to  make  prisoner;  to  captivate  with  plea- 
sure, to  delight,  to  engage ;  to  understand 
in  any  particular  sense  or  manner ;  to  use, 
to  employ ;  to  admit  any  thing  bad  from 
without ;  to  turn  to,  to  practise ;  to  close 
in  with,  to  comply  with ;  to  form ;  to  fix ; 
to  catch  in  the  hand,  to  seize ;  to  receive 
into  the  mind ;  to  go  into ;  to  swallow  as 
a  medicine ;  to  choose  one  or  more ;  to 
copy;  to  convey,  to  carry,  to  transport;; 
to  fasten  on,  to  seize ;  not  to  reRise,  to  ac- 
cept; to  admit;  to  endure,  to  bear;  to 
leap,  to  jump  over ;  to  assume ;  to  allow, 
to  admit ;  to  suppose,  to  receive  in  thought, 
to  entertain  in  opinion;  to  hire,  to  rent ; 
to  engage  in,  to  be  active  in ;  to  admit  in 
copulation ;  to  use  as  an  oath  or  expres- 
sion ;  to  seize  as  a  disease ;  To  take  away, 
to  deprive  of;  to  set  aiside,  to  remove ;. 
To  take  care,  to  be  careful,  to  be  solicit- 
ous for,  to  superintend ;  To  take  course, 
to  have  recourse  to  measures ;  To  take 
down,  to  crush,  to  reduce,  to  suppress ;  to 

-  swallow,  to  take  by  the  mouth ;  To  take 
from,  to  derogate,  to  detract ;  to  deprive 
of;  To  take  heed,  to  be  cautious,  to  be- 
ware; To  take  heed  to,  to  attend;  To 
take  in,  to  comprise,  to  comprehend ;  to 
admit;  to  win;  to  receive;  to  receive 
mentallv;  To  take  oath,  to  swear;  To 
take  ofJ,  to  invalidate,  to  destroy,  to  re- 
move ;  to  withhold,  to  withdraw ;  to  swal- 
low ;  to  purchase ;  to  copy ;  to  find  place 
for;  to  remove;  To  take' order  with,  to 
check,  to  take  course  with ;  To  take  out,  to 
remove  from  within  any  place ;  To  take 
part,  to  share ;  To  take  place,  to  prevail, 
to  have  eifect;  To  take  up,  to  borrow 
upon  creditor  interest;  to  be  ready  for, 
to  engage  with;  to  apply  to  the  use  of; 
to  begin ;  to  fasten  with  a  ligature  passed 
under;  to  engross,  to  engage;  to  have 
iinal  recourse  to;  to  seize,  to  catch,  to 
arrest ;  to  admit ;  to  answer  by  reproving, 
to  reprimand ;  to  begin  where  the  former 
leil  off;  to  lift ;  to  occupy  ;  to  accommo- 
date, to  adjust;  to  comprise;  to  adopt, to 
assume ;  to  collect,  to  exact  a  tax ;  to  take 
upon,  to  appropriate  to ;  to  assume,  to  ad- 
mit, to  be  imputed  tb ;  to  asume,  to  claim 
autliority. 


fit;— -ih&,  m^t;— ph)e»  pln;-^* 

To  Take,  tAke.  v.  n.     To  direct  t:  r 

course ;  to  have  a  tendency  to ;  to  pkk,* 
to  gain  reception ;  to  have  the  inteii<k  .  i . 
natural  effect;  to  catch,  to  fix:  Tc  ul- 
after,  to  learn  of,  to  resemhle,  to  iifc  ji**  . 
To  take  in ;  to  er^lose ;  to  lessen,  tr.  cj  • 
tract,  as,  he  took  in  his  sails ;  to  chea*.  * 
giiU;  To  take  in  hand,  to  nndcrfaie:  7- 
take  in  with,  to  resort  to ;  To  take ».  ?^  •.  • 
be  violently  affected;  to  grieve,  to  v-,r 
To  take  to,  to  apph'  to,  to  be  food  c^  t 
betake  to,  to  have  reeoarse ;  to  tsk-  f 
to  stop ;  to  reform  5  To  take  up  un^ , '» 
be  contented  witJi;  to  lo<%e,  touiv.-'. 
To  take  with,  to  please. 

Taken,  ti'k'a.  The  part,  pasi  - 
Take  (lu3). 

Taker,  ta'kfir.  s.  (98).  He  t-^'. 
takes. 

Taking,  ticking,  a,  (410).  Seizure, 
distress. 

Tale,  tile.  s.  A  narrarivr,  a  storr; 
oral  relation ;  number  redooned;  reckr^r.- 
ing,  numeral  account;  xn&nnalicm,  di:- 
closin'e  of  any  tiling  secret. 

Talebearer,  tdle'b^-rflr.  s.  Ocr 
who  gives  officious  or  malignaot  Inti  S 
gence. 

Talebearing,  tAle'b&-rIng.  s.  T'.:. 
act  of  informing. 

Talent,  tdl'^nt.  s.  (544).  A  Tdt. ' 
signified  so  much  wcigbt,  or  a,  Sfsm  ofm^  - 
ney,  the  value  diflTeriiig'  accordli^  tu  thr 
di^erent  ages  and  coimtrica  i  fscvlt; ,  p^-^% 
er,  gift  of  nature,  ^ality,  natxure/ 

Talisman,   tariz-man.   s.    (88V    A 

magical  character. 
Talismanick,  taMz-m^-lk«a.(5cr.. 

Magical. 
To  Talk,  t&wk.     v.  n.      (84>      T: 

speak  in  conversation,  to  spesk  fc^' 

and  familiarly ;  to  prattle,    to  speak   ' 

pertinently;  to  give  account;  to  er-^ 

to  reason,  to  confer. 
Talk,  tiwk*   s*    Oral   coiiTersi'  - 

fluent  and  familiar  speech ;  x^fpax,  r . 

mour;  subject  of  discourse. 
Talk,  t&wk.  s.    Stones  composed  ' 

plates  generally  parallel,  and  flexibK:, :. 

elastick. 
Talkative,  tiwk'i-tlr.    a.        Full  - 

prate,  locpiactous. 
Talkativeness,   t&wk^a^tlv^iids.     > 

'.oquacity,  garrulity. 
Talker,  tiwk'Ar/s.  {^8).    Onc>»- 

talks;  a  loquacious  person,  a  pv^ttJer.  - 

boaster,  a  bragging  fellow. 
Talky,  t&wk'^*  a*  Consi$tio^  of  t: !- 
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—no,  m6vc,  n6r,  n6t;— tibe,  itby 

Tall,  l^.  a.  (84).  High  in  stature ; 
lofty;  sturdy,  lusty. 

Tallage,  tariidjc.  s.  (90).  Impost, 
excise. 

Tallow,  tan6.  s,  (85).  The  grease 
or  fat  of  an  animal,  suet. 

Tallowchandljlr,  tal'l^tslidnd-liir. 
s.     One  who  makes  tallow  candles. 

Tally,  I'dl'l^.  s.  A  stick  notched 
OP  cut  in  conformity  to  another  stick;  any 
tiling*  made  to  suit  anotlier. 

To  Tally,  ial'16.  v.  a.  To  fit,  to  suit, 
to  cut  out  for  any  tiling. 

To  i  ally,  ikV\^.  V.  n.  To  be  fitted, 
to  confoiTn,  to  be  suitable. 

Talmud,     ^  ^^i/^^,]   ?  g.     The  book 

Thalmxjd,  ^  > 

containing'  the  Jewish  traditions,  the  rab- 
binical constitutions,  and  explications  of 
the  law. 

Tafnkss,  tWnds.  s.  (84)  (406> 
Height  of  stature,  procerity. 

C:j»  This  word,  by  losing  an  /,  is,  if  we  pro- 
nounce it  according  to  tlie  orthography, 
deprived  of  this  sound ;  the  first  syllable, 
according  to  this  spelling*  ought  undoiibi- 
edly  to  be  pronounced  like  the  first  of  tal- 
law,  which  sufficienth  shows  the  necessity 
of  spelling  it  with  double  /. 

Talon,  tal'^n.  s.  ( 166)  (544).  The 
claw  of  a  bird  of  prey. 

Tamarind,  tdm'ma-rlnd.  s.  A  tree, 
the  fruit. 

Tamarisk,  tiiu'ma-rlsk.  s.     A  tree. 

Tambakine,  tam-ba-r^6n'.  s.  (112). 
A  labour,  a  small  drum. 

Tame,  tdme.  a.  Not  wild,  domes- 
tick  ;  crushed,  subdued,  depressed,  spirit- 
less, unanimated. 

To  Tamk,  tdmc  V.  n.  To  reduce 
from  wildness,  to  reclaim,  to  make  gen- 
tle ;  to  subdue,  to  crush ;  to  depress,  to 
conquer. 

Tamk  able,  Xk'mkAA.  a.  (405).  Sus- 
ceptive of  taming. 

Tamkly,  titne'W.  ad.  Not  wildly, 
meanly,  spiritlessly. 

Tameness,  tdmc'n^s.  s.  The  quality 
of  being  tame,  not  wildness;  want  of  spi- 
rits,  timidity. 

Tamer,  t^'mAr.  s.  (98).  Conqueror, 
subduer. 

To  Tamper,  tdm'pAr.  v.  a.  (98).  To 
be  busy  with  physick ;  to  meddle,  to  have 
to  doivithout  fiuiess  or  necessity;  to  deal, 
to  practise  with. 


b6n  ;.^il  ;'.^p6ftnd ;-— «/^n,  this. 

To  Tan,  tdn.  v.  a;  To  impregnate  or 
imbue  with  bark;  to  imbrown  by  the  sun. 

Tang,  tdng.  s.  (408).  A  strong  taste, 
a  taste  left  in  tbe  mouth ;  relish,  taste ; 
something  that  leaves  a  sting  or  pain  be- 
hind it;  sound,  tune. 

To  Tang,  ting.  v.  n.    To  ring  with. 

Tangent,  tdn'j^nt.  s.  Is  a  right  line 
perpendicularly  raised  on  the  extremity  of 
a  radius,  which  touches  a  circle  so  as  not 
to  cut  it. 

Tangibility,  t4n-ji-bll'^-t^.  s.  The 
quality  of  being  perceived  by  the  touch. 

Tangible,  t3i/j6-bl.  a.  (405).  Per- 
ceptible by  the  touch. 

To  Tangle,  ting^gl.  v.  a.  (405).  To 
implicate,  to  knit  together;  to  ensnare^ 
to  entrap ;  to  embroil,  to  embarrasd. 

To  Tangle,    tdng'gl.  v.  n.     To  be 

entangled. 
Tangle,  tdng'gl.  s.    A  knot  of  things 

mingled  one  with  another. 

Tank,  lin?:k.  s.  (408).  A  large  cis- 
tern or  bason.     Not  in  use. 

Tankakd,  tingk'Ard.  s.  (88).  A  large 
vessel  with  a  cover,  for  strong  drink. 

Tanner,  tan'ntir.  s.  (98).  One  whose 

trade  is  to  tan  leather. 
Tansy,  tan'z^.  h.  (438).     A  plant. 

Tan  TALI  SM,  tdn't4-llzm.  .s.  A  pun- 
ishment like  that  of  Tantalus. 

To  Tantalize,  lan'i^-lize.  v.  a.  To 
torment  by  the  show  of  pleasures  which 
cannot  be  reached. 

Tantling,  taiii'iing.  s-  (410).  One 
seized  with  hopes  of  pleasure  unattain- 
able.    Obsolete. 

Tantamount,  tant'a-m6{int.- s.  Equi- 
valent. 

To  Tap,  tip.  v.  a.  To  touch  lightly; 
to  strike  gently;  to  pierce  a  vessel,  to 
broach  a  vessel. 

Tap,  tap.  s.  A  gentle  blow ;  a  pipe  at 
which  the  liquor  of  a  vessel  is  let  out. 

Tape,  t^pe.  s.    A  narrow  fillet. 

Taper,  ti'pAr.  s.  (76)  (98).  A  wax 
candle,  a  light. 

Taper,  td'pdr.  a.  Regularly  narrow- 
ed from  the  bottom  to  the  top,  pyramidal, 
conical. 

To  Taper,  ti'pdir.  v.  n.  To  grow 
smaller. 

Tapestry,  taps'tr^,  or  tap'^s-tr^.  8 

^   Cloth  woven  in  regular  figures. 
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»:7»(559).— Fite,  fir,  fiU. 

0^  Though  the  first  19  the  jnost  common, 
the  last  is  the  moit  correct  pronuncia- 
tion of  Uiia  word.  Accordingly  all  our 
orthoepists,  who  divide  the  word  into 
syllables,  but  Mr.  Sheridan,  make  this 
word  a  trisyllable. 
Taproot.  tip'r66t.  s.  The  principal 

stem  of  the  root. 
Tapstek,  tip'stdr^  s.   One  whose  bu- 
siness is  to  draw  beer  in  an  ale-house. 
Tar,  tir.  s.  (77)  (78)  (81).    Uquid 

pitch. 
Tar,  tir.  s.     A  ludicrous  term  for  a 

seaman,  a  sailor. 
To  Tar,  tir.  v.  a.  To  smear  over  with 

tar;  to  tease,  to  provoke. 
Tarantula,  tlL-r^i'tshWa-  s.  (461). 
An  insect  whose  bite  is  only  cured  by 
musick. 
Tardation,  tir-dA'shAn.  s.   The  act 

of  hindering  or  delaying. 
Tahdi;.y,  tHr'd^-l^.  ad.  Slowly,  slug- 
gishly. 
Tardiness,  tii/dfi-n^s.  s.    Slowness, 
sluggishness,  unwillingness  to  action  or 
motion. 
Tardity,  tir'dA-t*.  s.  Slowness,  want 

of  velocity. 
Tard^,  tir'dA.  a.    Slow,  not  swift; 
sluggish,  unwilline  to  action  or  motion; 
dilatory,  late,  tedious. 
To  Tardy,  tir'd^.  v^  a«   To  delay,  to 

hinder. 
Tare,  tire.   s.    A  weed  that  grows 

among  corn. 
Tare,  lAre.  s.  Atnercantile  word  de- 
not'mgthe  weight  of  any  thing  containing 
a  commodity,  also  the  allowance  made 
for  it. 
Tare,  tire.  Pret.  of  Tear. 
Targe,  tirje.  s.   A  poetical  word  for 

Target.  . 

Target,  t&r'ga.  s.  (381).    A  kind  of 

buckler  or  shield  borne  on  the  left  arm. 
f^j'  Mr.  Perry  and  Mr.  Barclay  are  the  only 
orthoepists  who  make  t!>e  g  in  this  word 
soft:  Mr.  Sheridan,  Mr.  Scolt,  Mr.  Nates, 
Dr.  Kenrick,  W.  Johnston,  Dyche,  and 
that  profound  searcher  into  English 
sounds,  Mr.  Elphinston,  make  it  hai-d,  as 
m  forget,'  and  if  etymologfv  be  any  rule, 
the  Erse  word  an  taargett  is  decidedly  in 
favour  of  this  pronunciation;  for  almost 
all  our  English  words  which  have  the  g 
hard  before  *  and  1  are  of  Erse  or  Saxon 
original.  Sec  Principles,  No.  380, 381. 


f^t;— mA,  m4t;-.piiic,  pio;— 

.Tariff,  ti'rlf.  s.  C»0*     A  cartel  oi 
i     commerce. 

5  To  Tarkish.  tir'nish.  v.  n.  To  ai&T. 
!     to  soil,  to  make  not  bright. 
To  Tarnish,  tJir'nlsh.  v.  n.   Tofcie 

brightness. 
Tarpawlijcg,  tir-pkwllng.  s.  Hcm> 
cn  cloth  smeared  with  tar  j  *  suitor  in  r: 
tempt. 
Tarragon,   t^r'ni-gftn-    s.    A  pUv 

called  herb^dragon. 
Tasriance,  tir'r^-l.nse.  s.    Stay,  i^ 

lay,  perhaps  sojourn. 
Tarrier,  lii-'r^-Ar.  s.  See  Harszh. 
A  sort  of  small  dog  that  hunts  the  Ki ' . 
otter  out  of  his  hole.  In  this  «E»f  - 
ought  to  be  written  and  proDomiced  T- 
rier,  which  see.  One  that  tarries  or  s^^^' 
Taery,  tir'r*.  (83)«  Btssmeared  wr 

tar. 
To  Tarry,  tir'r^.  v.  n.  (8I>  To  siar- 
to  continue  in  a  place;  to  deh^  ta  lyt 
long  in  coming. 
Tarsel,  tir'sll.  a.  (99%    A.  tokd  c-i 

hawk. 
Tart,  t&rt.  a.   Sour»  acid,  acidiilre: 

sharp  of  taste ;  sharp,  keen,  severe. 
Tart,  tirt.  s.  A  small  pic  of  finat. 
Tartane,  tir'tan.  a.  A  vessel  mur 
used  in  the  Mediterranean,  with  one  Si- 
and  a  three-cornered  sail. 
Tautar,  t&r'lir.  s.     Hell    Obso/rtc 
Tartar  is  what  sticks  to  wmt  casks,  iik- 
a  hard  stone. 
Tartarean,  tir-tA'r*4iiu  a.  H:fUi>'v 

Tartarkous,  tir-tA'rfe-fts.  a-  Con^i--- 

ing  of  tartar;  hellish. 
To  fARTAfciizE*  lir'tar-lze.  T.  i.  T^ 

imprejgnate  with  tartar. 
Ta.<tarou8,  tir'iir-ds.  a.  Contan  - 

tartar,  consisting  of  tartar. 
Tartly,  tirt'l*.  ad.    Sharply.  s«- 

with  acidity;  sharply,   with  pbiir- 

with  severity ;  with  soiimess  of  aa?t^ 
Tartness,    t&rt'n^s.  s.      Sharp   -^ 

sourness,  acidity;    soumcsa  of  tzts--^ 

poignancy  of  Language. 
Tas:v,  lAsk.  s.{79).   SoincthiD^ro 

done  imposed  by  another;  cn]plovTr« 

business!  to  take  to  task,  to  reprove . 

reprimand. 
To  1  ask,  task.  v.  a.   To  burthen  ^  ■ 

something  to  be  done. 
Tasker,  tiak'flr.  7 

Taskmaster,  t^sk'cnks-l&r. > 

who  imposes  ta^. 
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KT*  (559).— Fite,  f&r,  fill,  fit;— md,  mfit;— pine,  pin  ;- 


Tassbl,  tis'a^U  s.  (102).  An  orna- 
mental bunch  of  j|ilk,  or  glittering  sub- 
stances. 

Tasselled,  tis's^lVd.  s.  Adorned 
with  tassels. 

Tastable,  tftst'i-bl.  a.  (405).  That 
may  be  tasted,  savoury. 

To  Taste,  listc.  v.  a.     To  perceive 

and  distmguisli  by  the  palate ;  to  try  l>y 
the  mouth,  to  eat  at  least  in  a  small  quan- 
tity; to  essay  iirat;  to  feel,  to  have  per- 
ception of. 
To  Taste,  tisle.  v.  n.  To  have  a 
smack,  to  produce  on  the  palate  a  parti- 
cular sensation ;  to  distineutsh  intellectu- 
ally ;  to  relish  intellectually,  to  approve ; 
to  be  instructed,  or  receive  some  quality 
or  character;  to  try  the  relish  of  any 
thing;  to  have  perception  of;  to  take  en- 
joyment; to  enjoy  sparingly. 

Taste,  tdste.  s.  The  act  of  tasting, 
gustation ;  the  sense  by  which  the  relish 
of  any  thing  on  the  palate  is  perceived ; 
that  sensation  which  all  things  taken  into 
the  mouth  eive  particularly  to  the  tongue ; 
intellectual  relish  or  discemn^ent ;  an  es- 
say, a  triul,  an  experiment ;  a  snudl  por- 
tion given  as  a  specimen. 

Tasted,  t&st'dd«  a.  Having  a  parti- 
cular relish. 

Taster,  t^st'Ar.  9.  One  who  Ukes 
the  first  essay  of  food ;  a  dram-cup. 

Tasteful,  t^st'fiil.  a.  High  relished,, 
savoury. 

Tasteless,  t^st'l&s.  a.  Having  no 
power  of  perceiving  taste ;  having  no  re- 
Hsh  t>r  po\Ver  of  stimulating  the  palate ; 
having  no  power  of  giving  pleaswe ;  in- 
sipid; having  no  intellectual  g^st. 

Tastelessness,  t4st1^s-n6s.  a.  Insi- 
pidity, want  erf  relish ;  want  of  perception 
of  taste ;  want  of  intellectual  relish. 

To  Tatter,  lat'lAr.  v,  a.  To  tear,  to 
rend,  to  make  ragged. 

Tatter,  tit'tAr.  s.  A  rag,  a  flutter- 
ing rag. 

Tatterdemalion,  tit-tAr-d^-mal'yfln 
8.  A  ragged  fellow.  A  low  word. 

To  Tattle,  titU  v.  n.  (i05).  To 
prate,  to  talk  idly. 

Tattle,  tit'Q.  s.  Prate,  idle  chat, 
trifling  talk. 

Tattler,  tit'tl-dr.  %•  An  idle  talker, 
a  prater. 

Tattoo,  tat-tdd'.  s.  The  beat  of  drum 
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by  which  soldiers  are  warned  to  their 
quarters. 

Tavern,  tAv'flm.  s.  A  hou«>e  whei-c 
wine  is  sold,  and  drinkers  are  entertain- 
ed. 

Tavernkseper,  tdv^{irn-k6£p-&r. 

Tavejinman,  tiv^drn-min. 
One  who  keeps  a  tavern. 

Taught,  ikwt.  (213)  (393).  Pret.  fmd 
part.  pass,  of  Teach. 

To  Taunt,  tftnt,  or  t4wnt.  v.  a.  To 
reproach,  to  insult,  to  revile,  to  ridicule. 

QCJ"  I  have  every  orthoepist  in  the  language 
against  me  in  the  preference  I  give  to  the 
first  sound  of  this  word,  except  Mr.  El- 
phinston ;  and  his  authority  as  an  analo- 
gist  outweighs  every  other.  I  see  no  good 
reason  why  this  word  should  have  the 
broad  sound  of  a,  and  not  aunt^  haunt, 
Jlaunt,  jaunt,  and  the  proper  name  Saundert; 
nor  is  my  ear  much  abcustomed  to  hear  it 
so  pronotmced.— See  Saunter,  Haunt, 
and  Principles,  No.  214* 

Taunt,  lint.  s.  (214).  Insult,  scoff, 
reproach. 

Taunteh,  tinl'Ar.  s.  (98).  One  who 
taunts,  reproaches,  or  insults. 

Tauntingly,  t&nt1ng-16.  ad.  With 
msult,  Bcoffingiy,  with  contumely. 

Tautological,  ilw-tMdd'j6-klU  a. 
Repeating  the  same  thing. 

Tautologist,  tiiw-t6n6-jist.  s.  One 
who  repeats  the  same  thing  over  and  over. 

Tautology,  tiw-t6ri6-j6.  s.  (518). 
Repetition  of  the  same  words,  or  pf  the 
same  sense  in  different  words. 

Tautophony,  t§iw-t6r6-n^.  s.  A  suc- 
cessive repetition  of  the  same  sound. 

QC^  I  have  long  wished  to  insert  this  word 
into  my  vocabulary,  from  a  conviction  of 
its  utility  in  conversing  on  the  sounds  of 
words,  but  was  deterred  for  want  of  an 
authority  from  any  of  our  Dictionaries, 
when  upon  reading  the  very  learned  and 
ingenious  £9say  on  the  Prosodies  of  the 
Greek  and  Latin  Languages,  I  found  the 
word  used  in  exactly  that  manner^  which 
shows  the  propriety,  and  even  necessity 
of  adopting  it.  The  learned  author  says, 
"  The  most  extraordinary  tautophony 
which  he  [Eustathius]  mentions,  is  that 
of  the  vowels  j  and  n,  in  the  proper  names 
of  the  goddesses  l^  and  H/*.'»  On  the 
Prosodies  of  the  Greek  and  Latin  lan- 
guages.   Printed  for  Rohson,  1796. 

To  Taw,  t&w.  v.  a.  (219^  To  dress 
white  leather,  commooly  called  alum-  lea- 
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— ^n6,  mdvc,  nir,  n&t;— ^fibei,  tdb, 

ther»  ifvcGntradiiUnctioh  to  Tan  leather, 
that  which  is  dressed  with  bark. 
Taw,  tiw.  s«    A  hiarblc  to  jJldy  with. 

Tawdrines^,  t^w'dr6*n^s.  a.  Tinsel 
finer}',  finel7  too  Ostentatious, 

Tawdry,  i^w'dri.  a.  (219).  Meaplf 
^owy,  splendid  without  cost. 

Tawny,  tiw'nA.  a.  (2ip>  Yellow, 
like  things  tanned. 

Tax,  \Ak»»  s«  An  impcwtt  a  tribute 
-imposed,  an«zcise»  a  taUages  charge,  cen- 
i^ure. 

To  Tax,  tdks.  v.  a.  To  load  with  im- 
posts; to  charge,  to  censurej  to  accuse. 

Taxa9L£»  t&ks'ftrbL  «.  (405).     That 

.  maybetaled. 

Taxation,  t4ks'4-sh(hu  s.  The  act  of 
loading  with  €aieS|  impost.  Us;  aeeusa- 
tion,  sciAdal. 

Taxer,  t&ks'&r«  8«  (98).  He  who 
taies. 

T£A,  t^  B.  (327).  A  Chinese  plant,  of 
which  the  hifUsion  has  lately  been  much 
drank  in  £ttrope  and  America. 

To  TeacH)  t^tsb.  V.  a.  (352).  Prfet. 
and  part.  pkss.  Taught,  sometimes  Tbach- 
ed,  which  is  now  obsolete,  lb  instnlct, 
to  inform ;  to  deliver  any  doctrine  or  art, 
or  words  to  beiearned ;  to  show,  to  exhi- 
bit so  as  to  iiidpess  upon  the  mind ;  to  tell, 
to  give  intelligence. 

To  Teach,  t^tsh.  v.  n.  (227).  To 
t^erform  the  office  of  an  instructor. 

TtACHABLr,  titsh'a-bl.  a.  (405).  Do- 
cile,  snsteptive  of  instruction. 

Teachableness,     tdtsh'^-bl-n^s*     s. 

Docility,  Willingness  to  learn,  capacity  to 

lesm. 
TtAcmi^R',  tfctsh'iir.  B.  (9«).  One  who 

teaches,    iin   instructor,    preceptor ;    a 

phsacher,  orie  who  is  to  deTiver  doctrine 

to  the  people. 
T£Ai>,  t^de.  s.    A  torch,  a  flathbe^u. 

Obsolete. 
TJBAGI7E,   tUf;.   9.   f22r)  (337)..    A 

name  of  contempt  used  for  an  Irishman. 

Teal,  tile.  8.  (227).   A  wild  fowl. 

Team,  t^me.  s«  (227).  A  number 
of  horses  or  oxen  drawing  at  once  the 
'saline  carriage ;  any  number  passing  in  a 
liiie. 

Tear,  t^re.  s.  (227).  The  water  which 
violent  passion  forces  from  the  eyes ;  any 
moisture  tricklmg  ih  drops. 

Tear,  tire.  s.  (73)  (240).  A  rent, 
Qssure. 


b{iU;-^H;^^p6(l0d; — TAln,  TBts. 

(X^  The  Inoonvenienoe  of  having  two  won's 
df  different  significations,  written  ahke, 
and  pronounced  differently,  is  evident  iaa 
this  and  the  preceding  word ;  and  xb\i 
inconvenience  is,  perhaps,  greacer  thiin 
thil  where  the  orthography  is  diffiercit 
and  the  pronunciation  the  same ;  but,  ptr- 
haps,  Uie  greatest,  inconvenience  is  xltt 
ibrnicr,  where  the  orthography  is  tiie 
samcj  and  the  pttmunciation  diraent.^ 
See  BoWl. 

Tb  TfeAR,  tire.  t.  a*  Pret.  Tore. 
Anciently^  part  pass.  Tom.  To  paD  -a 
pieces,  to  lacerate,  to  rend ;  to  laaiste,  ir 
wound  with  any  sharp  point  drawn  sJod^. 
to  break  by  violence;  to  divide  viofentit, 
to  scatter;  to  pull  with  violence,  todr"- 
violently ;  to  take  away  by  auddea  rs- 
lence. 

To  Tear,  tire.  v.  n.  To  fome,  tc 
rave,  to  rant  turbulently. 

Tearer,  ti'r&r.  s.  (9B).  He  who 
rends  or  tears. 

Tearfalx^iw^,  tireTU-Ung.  au  Ten- 
der, shedding  tears. 

Tearful,  t&re'fU.  a*  Weepings  full 
of  tears. 

To  Tease,  t^ac.  v.  a.  (237)«  To  comb 
or  unravel  wool  or  flat;  to  scratch  <^rih 
in  order  to  level  the  nap;  to  torment  witii 
importunity. 

Teaser,  t^'z4r.  s.  (98).  Any  thing 
that  torments  by  incessant  importunity^. 

Teat,  t&te.  s.  (227)  (232).  The  dug 
of  a  beast. 

Technical,  tfik'n^-kdl.  a*  (553%  Be- 
longing to  arts,  not  in  common  or  popular 
use. 

Techy,  t^tsh'^.  a.  (3W).  Peevish, 
fretful,  irritable. 

Tectonick,  t^k-tfiftlk.  a.  (509)i»  Rr- 
tainh\g  to  building*  > 

To  Ted,  t^d.  ▼.  a.  To  lay  grass 
newly  mo\«n  in  rows. 

Teddrr,  t^d'dtir.  s.  Sec  TETHy!. 
A  rope  with  which  a  horse  is  tied  m  \^ 
field,  that  he  may  not  pasture  too  wid. 
any  thing  by  which  one  is  restrained. 

Te  Dzum,  t^-d^'6m.  s.  An  hymn  c: 
the  Chufcb,  So  esSed  fiom  the  two  Ir-t 
words  of  the  Latin. 

Tet>ious,  ti'di-^s,  X)T  t£']^-ds. a*  (2?r 
(294).  Wearisome  by  continuance,  t^  t 
blesome,  irksome;  wearisome  by  pculiv 
ty;  slow. 

Tediously,  tc'd*H\8-l4&,  or  t^'ji^^s-K- 
ad.  (294).  In  such  a  manner  as  tn  *icar\ 
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-4)6,  mi^yti  nAff  nfitj-rrtftbe,  tflb,  bMh--iU;— pWknd;-^*ip,  this. 


TffiiousMSss,  ti'ddw5s-ii^$,  or  t^j^- 
ils-nds,  9*  Wearisanienessby  coo- 
tiautnpie ;  prolixin ;  qualitj  of  wemrying. 

To  Teem,  ti^m.  ▼.  n.  (i46).  To 
bring  young ;  to  be  pregnant,  to  engender 
young;  to  beltiH,  to  be  charged  as  a 
breediog  aainal. 

To  Teem,  t^m.  v.  a.  To  bring 
forth,  to  produce ;  to  pour. 

Teemkr,  t^^m^dr.  s.  (98).  One  that 
brings  young. 

Teemful,  t^^m'fM.  a»  Pregnant, 
prolifick. 

Tekmles^,  t^i&m'l^*  a*  Unfruitlul, 
not  proli£x^. 

Teen,  tHiif  Sorrow,  grief.  Obsolete 

Teens,  t^^nz.  s.     Tlie  years  reckon 
ed  by  the  terminattos  Teen,  as  thifteen, 
fourteen. 

Teeth,  tiith.  The  plural  of  Tooth, 

Tegument,  tdg'iil-m^nt.  s.  Covpr, 
the  outward  part. 

Teil  TftEE,  t&l.e'tr££.  s.  Linden  or 
lime  tree. 

Teint,  tint.  s.  Colouri  touch  of  thti 
pencil. 

Telegaavh,  t^Ki-grif.  s.  An  in- 
strument that  answers  the  end  of  writing 
by  conveying  iateHiffei^ce  to  a  distance 
through  die  means  of  signals. --JfotM. 

Telescope,  t6Ki^-skApe.  s.  A  long 
glass  by  which  distant  objects  are  viewed. 

r^LEscoricAL^  t6l-U-sk&p'^-k^.  a. 
<518).  Belong;AgtQateU«pQpe,  sieeiing 
at  a  distanice. 

To  Tell,  t4§lL  v.  a.  Fr6i.  and  part. 
Pass.  Told.  To utter^to express,  to  speak; 
to  relate ;  to  teach,  to  infiirm ;  to  discover, 
to  betray ;  to  county  to  number  i  to  make 
excuaes. 

To  Teul,  t^H.  V.  n.  To  give  an  ac- 
count, to  make  report 

"kllkr,  t^l'^^r.'s.  (98),  One  who 
tells  or  relates;  one  who  numbers;  a 
Teller  is  an  officer  of  tlie  £xcUequer. 

V.LLTAiLE^  t^l'tdJe.  a*  One  who  gives 
malicious  informstioii,  ooe  who  caciies 
ofiicioas  intelligence. 
^KMERARiovs,    t£ni-dr-4'r^-&8y     a. 
Rash,  beady ;  careless,  heedless. 
^KMEJtiTY,  t&-in^|(Mk.s.  iRashness, 
unreai|Qnitb]e,cQOtc^l  of  danger. 
'o  Tjem^er,  i^m'ptir.  .▼.  a.  (9S).  To 
mi^  so  4s  that  one  .part  qualifiesiheodieri 
to  compovind,  to  .form  -^v  inij^urei  to 
mingle;  to  mingle  tojge^w  to  ^proper 


copsjstisnce  i  to  scoommodate,  to  modify; 

to  soften,  to  mollify ;  to  assuage,  to  sooth ; 

to  Ibrm  metals  to  a  proper  degree  of  liard- 

ness. 
Temper,  t^m'pflr.  s.     Due  mixtiire 

orcontrary  qualities ;  middle  course,  mean 

or  medium;  constitution  of  body;  dispo- 

siiion  of  miad ;  constitution^d  frame  of 

mind ;  moderation  {  state  to  which  metals 

arc  reduced. 
Tehperamemt,  tto^p^A'^ndnt.    s. 

Constitution,  state  with  rrspeot  to  th^ 

ptedomiPV&ce  of  «i^y  quality;  mediuroy 

the  mixture  of  opposites. 
Tempkhamemt  A?-,i4m-pii'4rinint.'4|. 

a.    Constitutional. 
Temper  ANCE,  tilnj'p^r-inse*  s.  (69). 

Moderation*   opposed  to   gluttony    and 

ch^nkenness ;  patience,  calomess,  sedste- 

ness,  moderation  of  passion » 

Temperate,  t^m'p^r-4te.  a.  (9 1 ).  Not 
excessive,  moderate  in  deg^e  of  any  qtia- 
lity;  moderate  in  meat  and  drink;  free 
from  ardent  passion. 
Temperately,  tim'pir'Ate*!^.     ad. 
Moderately,    not   excessive^;    calmly, 
without  violence  of  passion ;  without  glut* 
tony  or  luxury. 
T^m^eratemess,  tini^p^r-4te-n^8«  s. 
Freedom   from    excesses,    mediocrity; 
calmness,  coolness  of  mind. 
Temperature,    iiin'p£r*i-t&r,e.     s. 
Constitution  of  nature,  degree  of  slnyqi|a. 
litles  ;  mediocrity,  duebabtnce  of  contra- 
rieties ;  moderation,  freedom  ^m  predo< 
ipinant  psssioo. 
Tempered,  t^n^'pdr'd.  a.  (359).  pist 

posed  with  regard  to  the  passions. 
Trmp^ sr*  ti&in'pd«t.  s.    The  utmost 
violence  of  the  wind ;  any  tumult,  com- 
motion, p^rturt^atioa. 
To  Temps:?.t,  t^m'piSst.   V.  a.     To 

disturb  as  by  a  tempest.  . 
Tempest-beaten  ,  tdm'p^st'^-t'ii*  a. 

Shattered  ivitb  storms. 
T.EMPEST-TosT,     t4m'p£st-t68t.      a. 

Driven  about  by.8torms. 
Tempesti^ity,  tdm»p£s-tlv'&4ii«    s. 

Seasonableness. 
Tempestuous,  tdfn*p^'t9hA-As.     a. 

(461).  Stormy,  turbulent. 
Templar,  ti^m'pji&r.  a.  (88).  A  stu- 
dent in  ihfi  law. 
Temple,  tim'pl.  s.  (40$).  A  place 
appropriated  to  acts  of  religion ;  buildings 
appropfiatedto  the  study  of  tlie  law,  ^ 
ornamental  bmlding  in  a  garden^  the  tip- 
per pfot  ^the  sides  qf  the  head. 
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Temporal,  t6m'i>6-ra* a.  (557) (iro). 
Measured  by  time;  not  eternal ;  secolar, 
tiot  ecclesiasiicalj  not  spiritual;  placed 
mt  the  temples. 
Tempouality,  t*ro-p^ril'6-tfe* 
Temporals,  tdni'p&-r&lz. 
Secular   po8aes8kins»  act  eccteBiwtical  • 
limits.  «. 

Tempobally,  t^m'p6-rAl-*.  ad*  With 

respect  to  this  life. 
Temporalty,  t6in'p6-ral-t^.  s«  (170% 
The  laity,  secular  people ;  secular  posses- 
sions. 
Temporanbous,  tdm-p6-r&'a^-J^s«    a. 

Tempdrary. 
Temporahixess,  t*m'p6-rft-r6-n45.  s. 

The  state  of  being  temporary. 
Temporary,  t^m'pA-i*4-r^.  a.  (170% 

Lasting  only  for  a  Fimited  time. 
To  Temporize,  tftin'p6.rize.    v.*  n. 
To  delay,  to  procrastinate ;   to  comply 
u'lth  the  times  or  occasions. 
Temporizer,  tdm'p6-ri-zftr.  s.  (98). 
One  that  complies  with  times  or  occa- 
sions, a  trimmer. 
To  Tempt,  tfemt.  V.  a.    (412).     To 
solicit  to  ill,  to  entice  by  presenting  some 
pleasure  or  advantage  to  the  mind ;  to 
provoke. 
Temptable,  tim'tl-bl-  a.     Liable  to 
temptation ;  obnoxious  to  bad  influence. 
Tempter,  idra'tAr.  s.  (98).  One  who 
solicits  to  ill,  an  cnticer ;  the  infernal  soli- 
citor to  evil. 
Tempt ATiow,  t^m-ti'sfiiln.   s.     The 
act  of  tempting,  solicitation  to  ill*  entice- 
ment; the  sUtcof  being  tempted;  that 
which  is  offered  to  the  m&nd  as  a  motive 
toiU. 
Temulent,  t^in'6-lfint.  a.  Drunken, 

intoxicated  with  strong  liquor. 
Tkm,  t^n.  a.    The  decimal  number, 

twice  five. 
Tenable,-  t^n'4^1.  a.    Such  as  may 
he  maintained  against  opposition,  such  as 
may  be  held  against  attacks. 
OC/*  The  quantity  of  e  m  the  first  s^ilable  of 
tliis  woi^d,  and  its  relatives  rencr,  foior,  and 
tenure,  is  one  of  the  most  puzzKng  difii- 
culties  of  pronunciation.  How  diH'erentiy 
this  letter  is   pronounced   by  different 
speakers  may  be  gathered  from  a  view  of 
those  orlhocpists  who  have  marked  the 
qtianiity  of  the  vowels: 
Sbcpidan,       tCnabIc,  tgnet,  t^nor,  tenure. 
Kenrick,        ti5n.ible,  tJSnet,  tJSnor,  tl^nure. 

Nares,-  tgnabfe,    ,  tenor,  tenure. 

.  Ash,  tenable,  tEnet,  tSnor,  tenure. 


Scott,  tenable,  ^net,  ti^mir,  tHr^ 

fintick,  tenable,  tiinet,  tenoT,  tt:is>  j. 

Perry,  tfinah&e»  tfinety  tJUior,  tcs-i.-r 
W.Johnston, tenable,  tenet,  Uhnr,  tesc.^ 

Baiiey,  —__— —  m^^ 

Buchanan,  tenable,        ■>  teoar,  tca^i- 

Fry,  tenable,  tenet,  l^nar.  tcixr-: 

Smith,  :,  tenet,  ■ 

Elpbinston,  ,  tXnor, 


From  this  survey  of  our  Dictionaries  wrf-: 

them  uniform  only  in  the  word  ttmr.  1  :*r 

are  nearly  equally  divided  on  the  w<^i  •  - 

netg  and  if  similitude  wei«  to  deck^.  t 

would  be  clearly  in  Ikvour  of  tb£5^£: 

vowel,  in  this  wora,  as  well  ns  in  ^-^ 

They  are  both  T.  atin  wocds^  and  bai:  tr; 

the  vowH  short  in  tbe<yrinml.  Tbts,  ^^' 

ever,  is  no  reaaoo  with  tnone  win  tsjcr 

stand  the  analogy  of  En^linb  pvoaun-- » 

tion,  (for  tremor,  miners  8tc.  have  tht  fi^ 

vowel  short  in  Latin)  {544} ;  but  it  sai 

ciently  shows  the  partiality  of  tbe  ear  tt 

the  short  vowel  in  words  of  this  form,  as 

is  evident  in  the  word  w^ad.    1^  w<vi' 

tenable  seems  rather  derived  from  tc- 

French  tenable  than  the  Latin  incni,  sr. , 

being  of  a  different  fmn,  eomes  npdfl- 1 

different  analoey.     The  termination  c-k 

though  derived  from  Uie  Latin  ^iu.  & 

frequently  annexed  to  neee&i^lisli  nfiris 

9Mplm*urabU,  ptuturMt^  Ac  md  tb<s^ 

fore  makes  no  alteration  in  the  ^nastit,^  '■ 

the  word  to  which  it  is  mJgchted  (SHi 

But  as  tenable  must  be  oonsidered  a>  i 

simple  in  our  lang^ua^  6ie  afaorteniv 

powered  the  antepenultinaite  accent  ^rz^ 

seems  to  determme  the  qnaniily  of  th^ 

first  syllable  of  this  word,  vhicKlike  /^.. 

bltf  pnbakle,  &c.  has  the  short  qmnaty  ft 

the  original  Latin  to  plead ;  a  flea  wVi^'-^ 

seems  to  have  some  weight  in  vard>   * 

this  termination,  where  the  antrpe'><L 

.  mate  accent  appears  to  hare  less  inli^'^'' 

than  in  tnost  of  the  other  classes  of  %<^> 

See  PLAeAULS.    The  void  ternvr  m^"  ^ 

inclined  to  lengthen  the  first  vonrei  .^  '- 

der  to  distinguish  itself  fiwn  taKr;  -^ 

as  there  are  no  good  reasons  lor  ahi«^'^ 

ing  it,  this  reason  seems  mfficicm  tc  r  - 

the  balance  in  its  favour,  even  if  it  b> .  ■ 

an  analogy  and  such  a  weight  of  usa^. 

its  side. 

Tenacious,  t^-nA'shfts.  a,  (:5" 
Grasping  hard,  inclined  to  bold  fast,  "' 
willing  to  letSBOi  .^tentive ;  having  p." 
disposedto  adlieie  to  eachothear;  cohc  ^  ' 

Tekakcy,  t^'4n-s6.  s.  Tei»|»ri-: 
possesion  of  whst,belongn  to  asMCber 

Tenant,  t&n'int  a.     See  Ten^e 
That  holds  or«nofher;  one  Ihat  «c  ^:' 
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—116,  in6ve,  n^r,  n6t;«-t&be>  tAb, 

UiA  conditions  has  temporarv  possession, 
and  uses  the  property  of  snotlter. 

To  Tejjant,  tSn'ftnu  v.  a.  (544).  To 
hold  on  certain  conditions. 

Xen  ANT  ABLE,  t6n'4nt-d*bl.  a.  (405). 
Such  RS  may  be  held  by  t  tenant. 

Xkkantlkss,  tdn'int-l6s«  a.  Unocco* 
pled,  unpossessed. 

Tt:NCH,  tdnsh*  s.  (352).  'A  pond  fish. 

Xo  Tkmd,  t^n<K  V,  a.  To  watch*  to 
^lardy  to  accompany  as  an  assistant  or 
defender;  to  attend,  to  accompany;  to  be 
attentive  to. 

To  Tend,  tAnd.  v.  n.  To  move  to- 
wards a  certain  point  or  place  $  to  be  di- 
rected  to  any  end  or  purpose;  to  contri- 
bute; to  attend,  to  wait  as  dependants 

Tendance,  t^n'dinse«s.  (88).  Atten- 
dance, state  of  expectation ;  attendance, 
act  of  waiting;  care,  act  of  tending*. 

Tend£nce,  tdnMdnse.  >      .^^^^     r^. 

Tendkncy,  t4n'd^n.s^.5  ••  ^^®>  "*' 
rection  or  course  towards  any  place  or  ob- 
ject ;  direction  or  course  towards  any  in- 
ference or  result,  drift. 

Tknder,  t^n'dilir.  a.  (98).  Soft,  ea- 
sily impressed  or  iiuured ;  sensible^  easily 
pained,  sooa  sore;  geminate,  emasculate, 
delicate ;  exciting  kind  concern;  Qompas- 
sionate,  anxious  for  another's  good;  sus- 
ceptible of  soft  passions;  amorous;  ex- 
pressive of  the  softer  passions ;  gentle, 
mild,  unwilling  to  pain ;  young,  weak,  as 
Tender  age. 

To  Tendbri  tdn'ddr.  v.  a.  To  ofler, 
to  exhibit,  to  propose  to  acceptance;  to 
hold,  to  esteem;  toreg^ard  with  kitufaiess. 

Tender,  t$n'di!ir.  s*  Offer,  proposal 
to  acceptance;  regard,  kind  concern.  In 
tills  last  sense  not  in  use. 

T£ND£R*a£  arted,  tdn-ddr-h^it'dd.  a. 
Of  a  soft  compassionate  disposition. 

Tekobrling,  t^nM&r-lln^*  s.  (410)« 
The  first  horns  of  a  deer;  a  fimdling. 

TEN0ERLT,  ttoMAr-1^.  ad*  In  a  ten- 
der manner,' mildly,  gently,  softly,  kindly. 

Tenderness,  t6nMAr-nds«  s.  The 
state  of  being  tender,  suseeptibifity  of  im- 
pression ;  state  of  being  <^asily  hurt,  sore- 
ness ;  susceptibility  of  ttie  softer  passions ; 
kind  attention ;  anxiety  for  the  good  of  ano* 
ther :  scrupulousness,  caution ;  soft  pathos 
of  expression. 

Tendinous,  tAn'd*-nfts.  a.  Sinewy, 
containing  tendons,  consisting  of  tendons. 

TendoKi  t^n'di^n.  s.  (166).  A  sinew, 
a  ligatufe  by  which  the  joints  are  moved. 


b^H;— AH;-*— pMind;— ^Ain,  this. 

Tendrill,  t^nMrtl.  %*  The  clasp  of 
a  vine,  or  other  climbing  plant. 

TENjBBRfeosA,  ti-n£b-r^*k6te^ 
Tknebrious,  t^-n^br^-Aa* 

(4^).   Dark,  gloomy. 
Tenebrosity,      t^n-^-br6a'£-t^.     a« 

DaHEness,  gloom. 
Tenement,  t^n'^-mint.  s*  Anything 

held  by  a  tenant. 
Tenerity,  l£-nii'^-t6«  &•  Tenderness* 
1'enbsmus,  t6-n£zmds«  s.    Needing 

to  go  to  stooL 
Tenet,  tdn'n^t.  s.   See  Tenablk.— 

It  is  sometimes  written  Tenent ;  position, 

principle,  opinion  (99). 

Tennis,  tdn'nls.  s.  A  play  at  which 
a  hall  is  driven  with  a  racket. 

Tenour,  or  Tenor,  t^i/ndr.  s.  Sec 
Tbnable.  Continuity  of  state,  constant 
mode,  manner  of  continuity ;  sense  con- 
tained, general  course  or  drift ;  a  sound  in 
musick. 

Tensk,  t^nse.  a.  (431).  Stretched, 
stiff,  not  lax. 

Tense,  t^nse.  s.  A  variation  of  the 
verb  to  signify  time. 

Tenseness,  tdnsc-^n^s.  s.  Contrac- 
tion, tension,  the  contraiy  to  laxity. 

Tensiblr,  tin's^-bU  a.  (405).  Capa- 
ble of  being  extended. 

Tensile,  t^n'sli.  a.  (140).  Capable 
of  extension. 

Tension,  tin'shin^  s.  The  act  of 
stretching,  the  state  of  being  stretclied. 

TkHsxve,  tin'slv.  a.  (158)  (428).  Giv- 
ing a  sensation  of  stiffness  or  contraction. 

Tensure,  tin'shAre.  s.  (461).  The  act 
of  stretching,  or  state  of  being  stretched, 
the  contrary  to  laxation  or  laxity. 

Tent,  t^nt.  s.  A  soldier's  moveable 
lodging  place,  eommonly  made  of  canvas 
extended  opon  poles;  any  temporary  ha- 
bitation, a  pavilion ;  a  roll  of  lint  put  into 
a  sore ;  a  species  of  wine  deeply  red, 
chiefly  from  Gallicia  in  Spain. 

To  Tent,  t^nt.  v.  n.  To  lodge  as 
in  a  tent,  to  tabernacle. 

To  Tent,  t*nt.  v.  a.  To  search  as 
with  a  medical  tent. 

Tentation,  tdn-lA'shdn.  a.  Trial, 
temptation. 

Tentative,  tdn'tMlv.  a.  (5 13).  Try- 
ing, essaying. 

Tented,  tfait'^d.  a*  Covered  with 
tei»u. 
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Xknter,  tftp'tAr.  ».  (9a).  A  book  on 
which  things  ^re  stretched;  To  be  on  t)i« 
tenters,  to  he  on  the  stretch,  to  be  an  dif- 


tenters, 

ficulties. 
To  Tentm,  Ui/t&n  T.  a*  To  fttretch 

by  hooks* 
To  Tentch,  tin'tdr.  v.  n.  To  •d«it 

Extension. 
Tenth,  tin/A,  a.  First  after  the  ninth, 

ordinal  of  ten. 
Tenth,  tbutk,  s.    The  tenth;  lithe- 
Tekthly,  tAn/VJ^.  ad.    In  the  tenth 

place. 
Tent  WORT,  tSnt'wArt.  «•  A  plant. 

Tenuitx,  t^-n^'^-t*.  s.  Thiones^y  ex- 
ility, smalbaessy  minuteness. 
Tenuous,  t^o'n&^iCis.  a.     Thin,  small, 

minutie. 
Tenure,  ti'n^re.  s.    See  Tenable. 

Tequre  is  the  aanner  whereby  tenements 

are  holden  of  their  lords 
Tepefaction,  t^p-^-fik'shftn.  a.  The 

act  of  warming  to  a  smgll  degree. 
Tepid,  t^p^.  a.  (544).   Lukewarm, 

warm  in  a  «m«ll  degree. 
Tepidity,  t4-pld'*-tA.  s^  Lukewarm- 

•eas. 
Tepor,  t*'p6r.  «.  (166)  (544).   Luke- 

va^ioness,  g^nt)^  beat. 
Terce,  tirse.  s.    Properly  Tierce. 

A  vessel  contalnipg  forty-two  gallons  of 

wiiie,  the  third  part  of  a  butt  or  j^pe 

TRREBIMT01NATE,  t^r-r^-blo'^M- 

nite.  (91). 
Ti&tF.BiHTHivE,  ti&r-r^-btn'/Mn. 

(140).    ConsiaCiDg  of  turpABtine  mixed 

with  tiirpeotine 
To  Tereb^ate,  tir'r^-brdte.  t.^  To 

bore,  to  perfors^te,  to  pierce. 
Terebratiok,  t^r-r^-bri'ati4p.  s*  Tl^e 

act  of  boring  or  ptercii^g. 
Tf.RG.EWiNous,     t^n-jto'^r^iiis.      a. 

ThreefoW. 
TERGivBasAT40N,  tf&r-j^-vir-«4'shAD. 

s.    Shift,  siibfjieffilge,  .evasion. 
TerNa  t^rro.  ^     Limit,  boundary; 

the  word  by  which  ^  thing  is  tfpfess^td  i 

words^  language;  cpn4ition,  st^uWUp^f 

time  for  which  any  thine  lasts;  in  l^aw 

the  time  in  wh^cb  the  triDunalsy  or  places 

of  judgment,  are  open. 
To  Term,  it^rnu  y.  a.    To  name,  to 

can. 
TKRBfAGANcv,  t^r^md-gin^si^.  S.  TuTr 

bulcnce,  tumultuousncss. 


F4te,  fb>  fWi  f*ti-r-m&,  m«t;— pin?,  pin  ; — 

Teemaga^T)  t^r'rairglLiit.  a.(8»/.Ti, 

multuous,  turbttlexit;  iqu^kTreUome,  iw  :i 

ing,  furious. 
Termagaitt,  t^r'mi-gint.  s.  Asco^l. 

a  br»wU|ig  tiffbulent  woman. 

Termin^^rle,  tir'm^-n&'bl.   a.   li- 

mittfMe,  that  admits  of  boaadsu 
To  Terminate,    t&r'sft^-ote.  r.  a. 

To  bound,  to  limits  to  put  an  c«i  ta^ 
To  Terminate,    t&i-^jn^-nAte.  t.  b. 

To  be  limited,  to  and,  to  lisvc  aut^^i 

attain  its  end. 


s.    Tbe  num- 


«j«=. 
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Termination,    t£r*in^ii4'aliAik    l 

The  act  of  limiting  or  boondiiu^;  hmi 

limit;  end,  coockunons  end  of  «cf«»t5 

▼isried  by  ^eir  significaakns. 
Terminthus,  t^r-mla^#Ma.  «•   Atj- 

mom. 
Termless,  tftrm'Ms.  a.    UiAakii 

bouodlesa. 
Termly,  tftnnl^.  ad.  Term  b^  Una 
Ternary,  t^n4-r^» 
Teeiuon,  tdr'o6«^ka» 

her  Three. 
Terrace,  t^r'rfta.  a*.  (91).    Aiff^ 

mount  of  earth  covered  witli  pis:  i 

raised  wall. 
Terr  AqRuous,  t^r^Hfkw^^&s*  a.  ex- 
posed of  land  and  water. 
Terrkne,  tdr-r^ne^  a.    JE^rth^^  ter- 
restrial. 
Terr  LOUS,  t^r^r^-^s.  a.   £|fftfay,  cofi^ 

sisUng  of  earth. 
TsRHESTRiAL,  t,<&rrr^'tx^4l.  a.  Eut't- 

ly,  not  celestial;  mmaitting of  eaitb,  tcr 

reous. 
To  TERR^aTRIFY,   t^T-T^s'tr^  ^.  2. 

To  reduce  to  the  state  of  earth. 
Terrestrious,  tir-r&a^trd4b.a.  Tl:* 

peous,  earthly  consisting  of  earth. 
'  Terrible,  t^r^r^-bl.  lu  (40$){I?  - 
^     Dread£il,  formidable,  ( 

so  aa  to  offend ;  a  caUo<|Qia&'1 
Terri^bleness,  tdr'r^-bl-ii^  s.  K-^ 

midableiiess,  the  quality  of  beinf^tcn .  - 

dreadfulness. 
Terribly,  tir'ri-U^.  a«    Oteadfi 

fermidabiy,  ao  as  to  raise  &ar ;  »kz 

«ety  much. 
Terrier,  t6r'n&-4r.  a*  See  TaaarE: 

A  4og  that  IbUaws  hn  gai&e  utdar  groi. 
Terruick,    tir-rif'fik,      a.     (y 

Dreadful,  q&using  terror. 
To   Terrify,  t^r'rfe-fl.   t.   a.      : 

fnght,  to  shock  wit|i  fear,  to  ifujce  a^- 
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fERRlTORt,  t^r'r^-tAr^.  a.  ($57). 
Land,  country,  dominion,  di8triet.F-*See 

DoKXSTieK. 

Terror,  t^r'rdr.  s.  (166).  Felar  com- 
municated ;  fear  received  (  tlie  cmm  of 
fear. 

*KRSE,  t^r^e.  a*  Smooth;  clcaaly 
written,  neat 

ERTiAN,  t^r'shdn.  8.  (88).  I8  an 
a^e  intermitting  but  one  day,  to  that 
there  are  two  Iks  in  three  daya. 

EssELATED,  t^s's^l-l&-t^.  &•  Vanc- 
grated  by  squares. 

KST,  i^st,  s.  The  cupel  by  which 
refiners  try  their  metals ;  trial,  examina- 
tion, as  by  the  cupel  i  means  of  trial  {  that 
with  which  any  things  is  compared  in  order 
to  prove  its  genuineness;  discrimiiiative 
characteristick. 

KSTAcEous,   tds-ti^sh&8.  a.     (357) 
Consisting'  of  shells,  composed  of  shells 
having  continuous,  not  jomted  shells,  op- 
posed to  erustac^ous. 

KSTAMK»9t,  tds't^-mSnt.  ^*  A  will, 
any  writing  dtfecting  the  disjposal  of  the 
possessions  of  a  man  deceased ;  the  name 
of  each  of  thb  volumes  of  \ht  Holy  Scrip- 
ture. 

RISTAMEKTAST,  I^S-td^mto^tiHT^.    a. 
Given  by  wtH,  contam^  in  willa. 
iSTATE,  tds'tite.  s.    Having  ihade 
I  will 

:sTATOR,  t^8-t4't5r.  s.  (166).  One 
vho  leaves  a  will. 

.sTATRix,  t£s«t4'trlks.  a.  A  woman 
vho  leaves  a  will. 

:sT  Kt),  t^st'^d.  a.     Tried  by  a  test. 
:sTER,   tdst'iir.     s.    (98).  .  A    bul- 
tence ;  tbe  cover  of  a  bed. 
:sTicLE,   tds't^-kl.  s.     (405)*     An 
rgan  of  seed  in  animals. 
s  Ti  Fic ATioN,  t£s-t^-£&-k4'sh{^n.    s. 
^he  act  of  witnessing. 
sTiKicATOR,    t^s-t^-f6-k4'lftr.      8. 
>ne  who  Witnesses. 

STiFiKR,   t^s'ife-flnir.      8*     (521). 
^ne  who  testifies. 
Testify,  t^s'ti-fl.  v.  n.    (183). 
o  witness,  to  prove,  to  give  evidence. 

Testify,  t^s'tWi.  v.  a.  To  wit- 
?S9,  to  give  evidence  of  any  point. 
sTiLY»  t^'i*4^.  ad.  Fretfully, 
^evishly,  morosftly»  . 
sTiMONiAL,  t^s-t^'m^'n^-il.  8.  A 
L'iting  produced  by  any  one  as  an  cvi- 
;ncc  for  hrmself. 


Testihoitt,  tds't^-foAn*^.  8.  (557)* 
Evldeftce  given,  proof;  publick  evlden- 
cess  open  attestation,  pn)fe88iQin.-^S«e 
DoNitsTieic. 

TsstiMEss,  tl8^6-n§Sk     Moroseness. 

TEstY,  lis'tA.  a,  Frctlbl,  peetish,  ipt 
eo  be  angry. 

Tetchy,  litsW^.  a.Frowardy  peevish. 

Tete-a-tete,  l4tc'4-tite'.  Prcnch^ 
Cheek  by  jowL 

T  ETHER,  t^TH'dr.  8.  (469)*  A  String 
by  which  catUe  are  held  from  pasturing 
too  wide. 

fXj'  AU  our  Ieti46gfapher8  seem  to  prefer 
this  woi'd  to  Saacf,  except  Barclay  and 
Juilitts,  who  refer  us  from  ftther  to  ttdder; 
and  yet  nothing  caft  be  clearer  Uian  its  dc- 
tivatidti  ft6m  the  Belgic  word  tmidet^ 
which  Junius  explains  to  be  a  rope  by 
which  horses  or  other  cattle  are  tied  to 
ke^  them  froisi  straying;  and  this,  be 
says,  undoubtedly  comes  from  the  Irish 
tead,  a  rope.  While  Skinner,  without  his 
usual  judgment,  derives  it  from  the  LafiA 
tenter^  because  it  restrains  cattle  fitnn 
Straying.  But  though  tHhdr  is  muehmore 
^  in  use  than  teddtr^  it  is  certunly  not  so  le- 
gitimately formed,  and  ought  not  to  have 
the  preference. 

Tetragonal,  t£-tr4|^'g&-o&l.  a. 
Square  (518). 

Teth ARCH,  tA'tr&rk,  or  t^t'rlrk.  s.  A 
Roman  governor  of  the  fourth  part  of  a 
province. 

Ojr*  Mr.  Sheridan,  Mr.  Scott,  and  Mr.  Perry, 
are  for  the  first  pronunciation  of  this  word, 
and  Buchanan  and  Entick  for  the  second. 
Let  those  who  plead  the  Latin  quantify 
for  the  short  sound  of  e.  peruse  PHn^pka, 
No.  544. 

Tetrarchate,  t(&-tr&r1c&te. 

Tetrarchy,  tdt'trir-k6.  (568). 
A  Roman  governttaent. 

Tetrastick,  tft^rds'tik.  s.  (509).  An 
epigram  or  stanza  of  four  verses. 

Tetter,  tfit'tAr.  s.  (98).    A  sGab^  a 

scurf,  a  ringworm. 
Teutonic,  t^^6n1k.  a*     Spoken  by 

the  TeuUmes,  or  ancient  Gertoaos.*^^*—- 

Mown. 
Text,  t^kst.   8.    That  on   which  a 

comment  is  written;  sentence  of  scriptuxv. 
Textile,  t^ks'til.  a.  (140).    Woven, 

capable  of  being  woven. 
Textuary,  t^ks'tsh^-d-r£.  a.    (463). 

Contained  in  the  t»ift ;  eer^ng  as  a  text, 

authoritative. 
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— Ii6,  toAvc,  n6r,  ii6t;-.tftbc,  jAb,  bWl|-^Ui— pMiod;— /Aln,  this. 
rr^  ^-,T  *  » 1  vT   air  fi'f  vhiS.i.rUt.  a.    One  I  "  Some  few  in  that,  but  numbers  err  vt... 


ready  in  the  text  of  scripture,  a  Divine 
Veil  yersed  in  scriptai*e. 
-Texture,  t^ks'lshui-e.  a.  (461).    The 
act  of  weaving ;  a  web,  a  tbii^  woven ; 
manner  of  weaving  with  respect  either  to 
form  or  matter ;  disposiUon  of  the  parts 
of  bodies. 
Than,  Tuin.  ad.  (466).     A  particle 
placed  in  comparison  after  the  compara- 
tive  adjective. 
Thane,  /AAne.  a.  (466).    An  old  title 
of  honoop,  perhaps  equivalent  to  baron. 
To  Thank,  ^Aingk.  v.. a.  (408)  (466). 
To  return  acknowledgments  for  any  fa- 
vour or  kindness;  it  is  used  often  in  a 
contrary  of  ironical  sense. 
Thanks,  //lingks.  s.      Acknowledg- 
ment paid  for  favour  or  kindness,  expres- 
sion of  gratitude. 
Thankfol,   //i^ngk'fM-  a.      Full    of 
gratitude,  ready  to  acknowledge  good  re 
ceived. 
THANKFUtLY,  rMiigk'fW-*.  ad.  With 
lively  and  grateful  sense  or  ready  acknow- 
ledgment of  good  received. 
Thankless,  /Mngk'Ws.  a.    Unthank- 
fill,  ungrateful,  making  no  acknowledg- 
ment ;  not  deserving,  ornotUkdy^to  gam 
thanks. 
Thanklessnkss,  Mdngk'l^-n^s.     s. 
Ingratitude,  failure  to  acknowledge  good 
received. 
THANKorrERiNG,     ^Mngk-offAMn^. 
s.    Offering  pwd  in  acknowledgment  of 
mercy. 
Thajcksgiving,    Mdngks'glv-lng.     s< 
'    Celebration  of  mercy . 
Thankworthy,   rAingk'wiir-TH^    a. 

Deserving  gratitude. 
That,  th4u  prononn  demonstrative. 
Not  this,  but  the  other;  it  sometimes 
serves  to  save  the  repetition  of  a  word  or 
words   foregoing;    opposed  to  tins,  as 
The  Other  to  One ;  when  This  and  That 
relate  to  foregoing  words.  This  is  referred 
to  the  latter,  and  Thatto  tiie  former ;  such 
as ;  that  which,  what ;  the  thing ;  by  way 
of  eminence  (50). 
^  When  this  word  is  used  as  a  pronoun 
demonstrative,  it  has  always  an  accent  on 
it,  and  is  heard  distinctly  rhyming  with 
hat,  mat,  &c.     Tlius  in  Pope's  Essay  on 
Criticism,  v.  5. 
"  But  of  the  two,  less  dang'rous  is  th*  of- 
fence 
"  To  tire  our  patience,  than  mislead  our 
sense. 


amiss."  • 
Here  the  word  tA^r  i»  a»  «aftjrr-V:* 

ivounced  as  any  other  iccentni  wtmi  ui 
language. 
That,  th^  pron.  relative.     ^^  h»: 
relating  to  ta  antccedait  tbto^;  »t^,  r^ 
lating  to  an  antecedent  peraon. 
Cj*  Wheft  this  word  is  a  rel«dieT^-o^'. 
and  is  arranged  in  a  aentenoe  wtia  <r> 
words,  it  never  can  hav«  jus  acor-at,  * 
is  therefore  much  le«»    diatinctl}  ;.-- 
nounced,  than  the  foregoing  ^<jri    . 
tills  case  the  a  goes  into    that  to^"' 
sound  it  generally  has  when  iin>r;*  :- 
(88),  as  may  be  he^rd  in  ptioao>^=>  - 
in  the  following  passage  mmi  Fov.l*^ 
say  on  Critidsm,  v.  397. 
«  True  wit  is  nature  to  advantage  Ats?  - 
^  What  oft  was  thought,  but  ne'er  so  v( 

express'd ; 
«« Something,whoBctnith,  coawBcy  a/ ^r 

we  find, 
"  That  gives  us  backlbe  iiaaf;erf cbt  toWi 
Heie  we  find  the  a  so  obscoivd  u  t^  ^ 
proach  nearly  to  ahcHl «/  aBd^^wittai- ' 
perceptible  diiference  io  the  souDd.  -^ 
word  might  be  written  thm  (92). 
That,  THit.  conjunct.  {50)(466  .F»* 
.  cause ;  notio|[  a  consMneace;  ootinj  » 
dication ;  noting  a  final  end,  m  Th^.  - 
being. 
(j3*  What  has  been  obserretf  of  fie  pron-- 
ciation  of  this  word,  irfcea  a  rela:ti\-e  r^ 
noun,  is  perfectly  apfilacshle  to  it  vY cr . 
conjunction;  in  either  case  it  neve*  »* 
the  accent,  and  necessarily  goes  p-,*o  » 
obscure  sound  like  short  «>    T!ir»  i»  i^ 
following  passage  from  Pope's  Es")  '•" 
Criticism: 
«*  The  vulgar  thus  through  imitsjuim  <t* 
"  Aa  oft'  the  learned,  by  beii^  sia|nj';ir 
"  So  much  they  scorn  the  crowd,  ujj  ^  - 

throng 
"  By  chance  go  right,  they  putp.*'  '•  .- 
wrong." 
Here  the  conjunction /Atft  is  pra" 
with  exactly  the  same  degree  of  c-  •- 
as  when  a  relative  pronoun. 
The  vwrd  that,  by  being  sonactjines  i 
moftstrative  pronoun,  •onietinir>  x  - 
tive,  and  sometimes  a  coojuncti^'  * 
produce  a  quadruple  repetiticmof  *  •« "  ' 
word,which,  tboti^  not  elegant,  i>  >i' 
grammatical;  a  repetition  which  iv 
haps,  peculiar  to  the  English  lanp   :  ' 
Tl)is  is  humorously  exemplified  b-  - 
Steele  in  the  Spectator,  No.  a\  r 
Just   remonstrance  of  afiroatcd   t: 
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Vheithe  brings  in  this  word,  declaring 

bov  useful  it  bad  been  to  a  great  orator, 

y^^f  in>  fpeech  to  the  Lords,  bad  said, 

'^'^     "  My  Lords,  with  humble  submission, 
>  ::ir2  •  ^  ^^^^  J  g^y^  j^ .  ^Ijj^^  ^^^^  ^^^  ^^^^  ^jj^ 

'^i''  tlenum  has  advanced  is  not  that  that  he 

•  rir-  shoold  have  proved  to  yoUr  Lordships." 
i! :  er>  *  In  tbe  pronunciation  of  this  passage,  it  is 
I  f  r&i  plain  that  the  word  that  whicti  is  not  print- 
,r.  r..  ed  in  italicks,  is  pronounced  nearly  as  if 
..■%;«  written  thut.  I  am  sensible  of  the  delicacy 

,  r-zi  of  the  obscure  sound  of  this  a,  and  there- 

.< « %! ;  fore  do  not  oiler  u  as  a  perfect  equivalent, 

^-•r  but  as  the  nearest  approach  to  it,  and  as 

^[.'j.:t  the  means  of  pointing  out  the  power  of 

'\....  i  the  aecent  and  its  importance  in  aseer- 

1  .,f  tainingthe  sense;  for  if  all  these  words 

\.jj  were  pronounced  equally  distinct,   it  is 

,.  !;,j  plain  the  sense  would  be  obscured:  and 

.  X.'  80  liable  are  the  relative,  the  conjunction, 

\*^  and  the  demonstrative,  to  be  confounded, 

.' '  ^  that  Sonne  writers  have  distinguished  tJie 

•^  latter  by  printing  It  lit  italicKS.    Those 

*  '  who  wish  to  see  the  most  profound  and 

ingenious  investigation  of  the  g^mmati 

•'"^■*     caJ  origin  of  these  words,  must  consult 

^ '.      Hcrmc  TooJ:e*8  Divtniim  of  Purify. 

;!.  Thatch,  Matsh.  s,  (466).   Straw  laid 
t^,l       upoathe  top  of  a  house  to  keep  out  the 
weather. 
'  To  Thatch,  Mdtsh.  v.  a*     To  cover 
as  with  straw. 
^  Thatcheh*  Mitsh'dr.    s.    One  who 
covers  houses  with  straw. 
To  Thaw,  thkw.   v.  n.    (466).     To 
grow  liquid  after  congelation,  to  melt ;  to 
remit  the  cold  which  had  caused  frost. 

■^  To  Thaw,  Miw.  v.  a.     To  melt  what 

was  congealed. 
'Thaw,  M&w.  s.    Liquefaction  of  any 
thing  congealed  (  warmth,  such  as  lique- 
fies congelation. 
The,    th^,  or  thA.  art.  (466).  The 
iU-ticle  noting  a  particular  thing ;  before  a 
vowel,  E  is  commonly  cut  off  in  verse. 
^^  M.r.  Sheridan  has  given  us  tliese  two 
modes  oif  pronouncing  this  word,  but  has 
not  told  us  when  we  are  to  use  one,  and 
when  the  other.    To  supply  this  deficien- 
cy, therefore,  it  may  be  observed,  that 
when  tfie  is  prefixed  to  a  word  beginning 
with  a  consonant,  it  has  a  short  sound, 
little  Vnore  than  the^sound  of  th  without 
the  ef  and  when  it  precedes  st  word  be- 
ginning*' with  a  vowel,  the  e  is  sounded 
plainly    and   distinctly.    This  difl^rence 
will  be  perceptible  by  comparing  the  pen, 
t/i<r  hixnd^  &^*  with  Me  oiV,  the  air,  Sm^.  ;  or 
.he  diflfi^rence  of  this  word  before  ancient* 


bftll;— 611;— p6iind; — *Ain,  thi& 

and  tmxAtnw  in  the  ibUowing  Couplet  of 
Pope. 
«  Some  foreign  wzitefs,  some  our  own  des* 

pise; 
*•  The  ancients  only,  or  the  modems  priase.'^ 
A  very  imperfect  way  of  pronouncing  this 
woidvery  frequeVitly  arises  in  Verse, wheie 
.  the  poet,  for  the  preservation  of  the  me- 
tre, cuts  off  tf  by  an  apostrophe,  and  unites 
the  article  to  the  following  word.    This 
pronunciation  depraves  the  sound  of  the 
verse  without  necessity,  as  the  syllable 
formed  by  e  is  so  iihort  as  to  admit  of  be. 
ing  sounded  with  the  preceding  syllable,  ' 
so  as  not  to  increase  .the  number  of  sylla* 
bies  to  the  ear,  or  to  hurt  the  melody. 
•*  'Tis  hard  to  say  if  greater  want  of  skill 
"  Appear  in  writing,  or  in  judging  ill : 
"  But  of  the  two,  less  dang'rous  is  tk*  offence 
«  To  tire  our  patience,  than  mislead  our 
sense."  Pof)e. 

'"  Him,  the  Almighty  Power, 


**  HurPd  headlong  flaming  fh)m  th*  ethereal 

**  With  hideous  ruin  and  combustion,  down 
"  To  bottomless  perdition,  there  to  dwell 
'<  In  adamantine  chains  and  penal  fire,  • 
'« Who  durst  defy  th*  OmnipKotent  to  arms.**. 

^^iton, 

In  these  examples  we  see  the  particle  the 
may  either  form  a  distinct  syllable,  or  not. 
In  the  third  line  from  Pope  the  first  the 
forms  a  distinct  syllable,  but  the  second  is 
sunk  into  the  succeeding  noun.  The  same 
may  be  observed  of  tliis  particle  in  the 
first,  second,  andsizth  lines  of  tbepassage 
from  Milton :  but  what  appears  strange 
is,  that  though  the  particle  the  before  a 
vowel,  and  shortened  by  an  apostrophe* 
does  not  augment  the  number  of  syllables, 
it  is  really  pronounced  longer  than  where 
it  forms  a  syllable,  and  is  not  thus  short- 
ened by  elision.  This  is  apparent  in  the 
third  line  firom  Pope, 

**  But  of  the  two*  less  dang'rous  is  th*  of- 
fence." 

The  reason  why  the  first  the,  though  pro- 
nounced shorter  than  the  secdnd,  forms  a 
syllable,  and  the  second  does  not,  seems 
to  arise  firom  the  coalescence  of  the  vow-- 
els,  which,  though  lengthened  in  sound, 
may  still  be  pronounced  with  one  impulse 
of  the  breath.  Thus  when  a  consonant 
follows  the  particle  the,  we  find  two  dis- 
tinct impulses,  though  the  e  is'  dropped; 
but  when  a  vowel  follows  fAe,  the  impulse 
on  the  particle  slides  over,  as  it  were,  to 
the  consonant  of  the  succeeding  syllable, 
without  fi)rming  two  distinct  im^lses, 
nearly  as  if  a;;  were  intef^sed,  and  the 
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M 


worcU  were  wntlen  th*ybJf^onee,  th*7^mmt[i' 

I  would  not,  however,  be  supposed  to  disi^ 

g-ove  of  the  practice  of  eliding  thr  <  he- 
re a  Towel  to  the  eye  when  the  verse  re- 
qoices  it;  this  practice  is  founded  on  good 
sense ;  and  tlie  first  line  in  the  passage 
firom  MiUon  shows  the  necessit/  of  mak- 
ing the  distUtction,  when  it  U,  and  when 
it  IS  not,  to  be  elided;  what  I  wish  to  re- 
form is,  the  practice  of  shortening  the  e 
to  the  ear,  and  thus  mincing  and  impover- 
ishing the  sound  of  the  verse  without  ne- 
.  cesaity. 

Trsatbal,  M^'l-tr&l.  a.  Belonging; 
to  a  theatre. 

Theatre, /A^'t-t&r,  s.  (416)    (470). 

A  pUc^e  in  which  shows  are  ethibited,  a 

play-housf? ;  a  place  risin^^  by  steps  lik^  a 

the>t|«. 
Th|:atrici?,  Md-ii'trlk.  (409) 
ThEATAlCAL,  tU'ii'trh-kil 

Scenict,  suiting  a  theatre,  pertaining  to  a 

theatre. 
Theatrically,  //li-dt'tri-kil-^;    ad. 

In  a  manner  suiting  the  stage. 

Thee,  th£^  (466).  The  oblique  sin- 
gular of  Thou  (36). 

Tufif  T,  M£t.  8.  (466).  The  act  of 
stealing;  the  thing  stolen. 

Theib,  Th^re*  a.  (466).  Of  them; 
the  pron,  poss.  from  They  j  Theirs  is  used 
when  any  thing  comes  between  the  pos- 
sessive ahd  substantive. 

The  I  ST*  tHIst.  s.  One  who  believes 
in  Qoi. — Maton. 

Them,  rii^m.  s.  (466).  The  oblique 
caae  of  They. 

Theme,  fA^fne.  8.  (4<66).  A  subject 
on  whioh  one  speaks  or  writes ;  a  short 
dissertation  written  by  boys  on  any  topick ; 
the  original  wocd  whenpe  others  are  de- 
rived. 

T«¥:>fsfiLVEs,  THto'S^lyz'.  %•  These 
▼en  persons;  the  oblique  case  of  They 
and  Selves. 

Thbk,  TM^n.  ad*  (466)«  At  that  time 
afterwards,  immediately  afterwards,  soon 
afterwards ;  ill  that  case,  in  consequence; 
^erefbre,  for  this  reason;  at  another 
tiiae,  as.  Now  and  Then,  at,  one  time  and 
other;  that  time. 

Thence,  TH^nse.   s.    (466).     From 
that  placo ;  from  that  time ;  for  that  rea- 
^  son. 
TuEMCEPORTH^     TH^nse^^'fA.      ad« 

From  that  time. 


THEHeKFORWARO,     THtesc-ISr'winf. 

ad.    On  from  that  time. 
Thkocracy,  ;M-6klLrl-s^.   s.  {':) 

(518).    Govemn^eiit  immedialelj  ispu- 

intended  by  God. 
Theocratical,  <4^-6-krSi^£4lL  % 

Relating  to  a  goveminent  adniisstc.^ 

by  God. 
THlfOGONV,  /A^5^g6-D^«      S.    (5ltJ\ 

T\ti  generation  of  the  gods. 
Theologian,  £Ai-6-l6^^-ifi*  c.  A  En 

vine ;  a  Professor  of  Divinity. 
Theological,  M^-6*16d'j^*kiL  a.  Rf 

latibgto  the  science  of  Oivinity. 
Theologicallt,      r//4-6  l&d^Kl^- 

ad.    According  to  the  principles  of  Tj;- 

logy. 
Theolocist,  fA£*un6-jl$U  s»  A  E- 

vine,  one  studious  in  the  sdcacc  cf  Z-- 

vinity. 
Thkologue,  //ifc'o-^&g.  8.  (519)^    ^ 

Divine,  one  vers^  in  Biciiity. 
THEOLociy,rA6-^'l6-j^  u  ^sUV  Di 

vinity. 
Theomachv,  ^A£«6m'&<4L&    a.    Th 

light  ag^nst  the  gods  by  the  ginla^-Set 

MOMOMAQUY. 

Theorbo,  M^-6rl>6.  s.     A  targtU*.: 

for  playing  a  thorough  baas. 
Theorem,  /A^'6-rim.    s.   (ITO).    \ 

position  laid  down  ais  a  settled  tmth. 

Th  EOR  EM  ATIC  AL)  M^-4^»r^Jtll<'4^'] 

kii.  .  ! 

Theorematick,  th^^rhitsAs!^  \ 
THE0REMicK,rA^-A-r^mlk<509).J 

Comprised  in  theorems^  cbasislii^&i  tkc- 
'  orems. 
Theoretical,  ^A^-6-rdt't£-kll»  "\ 

t  HEORETlCKy  MS-6-rSt1k«  \   . 

Theobical,  M^-6r'^-k^.  •  " 

Theorick,  r/i^-6r^k*  (509>        j 

Speculative,  depending  on  iheorr  €•*"'- 

dilation,  terminating  in  theory  or  ^.r. 

lation. 
Theoretically,  £A6-^rdt'^k;lV<.  '• 

Speculatively,  not  practical] j. 
Thkokick,  'M6-6-rik  s.  (5  lO).   A  - 

culatist,  one  who  knows  only  specvU.  -> 

not  practice. 
THK0RicALLY,/A4-&r'^.^I-$.  a«  ^7 

dulativcly^  not  practicalJly. 
Theorist,   fA^'6-rlst.   ^     Aspcc.^ 

tist,  one  given  to  speculation* 
Theory,  r^'6.r*.  s.  (170).   Spe^ 

tion,  not  practice,  scheme,  |riaii»  or  «• 

tern  yet  subsisting  only  in  d^ 
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•~n6,  tttlye)  ii6r9  nit^^tbbe,  tAb} 

SBKAPEUttCK,  M^r^iUp{i'tik.  a.  Cu- 
rative, teaching  or  Endeavouring  tbo  cure 
3f  diseases. 

HERB,   TBdre*  ad.   (94).      In   that 
»Iace  ;  it  14  opposed  to  Here ;  an  eXcUm- 
Uion  .directing  something  at  a  disUmce. 
3  ERE  ABOUT.    THAre'4-b66t.     >         • 
ti £R £  4 Bbu  rs,  Tadre'd-b66tH.  y 
Kear  that  place ;  nearly,  near  thfttnum- 
)er»  quantity  or  state';  concerning  that 
matter. 

iereaftEr,  THdre-iftiir,  ad*     Ac- 
cording to  tfaat^  accordingly. 
ifiKEAT*    TH&re*it^   ad«      At  that} 
m  that  account ;  at  that  plac^. 
lERKBY,  THAre-bK*  ad*      By  that, 
by  means  of  that. 

»EREFOR&,  THdr'ftpe.  ad.  (94)*  For 
that,  for  this,  for  this  reason,  in  conse- 
luence ;  ia  return  for  this,  in  recompense 
for  this  or  for  that 

'  It  is  not  a  little'  strange  that  J^lmson 
should  not  have  noticed  that  this  word  is 
seldom  used  as  an  adverb,  but  almost  al- 
(vays  as  a  conjunction. 
lEREFRdM,  THire-fr6m'.ad*  From 
that,  from  this. 
dEREiK,TH^re-!n'*ad.  Inthat,inthis* 

HEREiNTo,  TH&re4n-i6\  ad*      Into 

that,  into  this. 

a  KB  EOF,  THAre-6r.  ad*  (37T)*    Of 

that,  of  this. 

HEREON,  TH4re-6n'*  ad*    On  that* 

fiEREouT,   Tu&re-^l'*  ad*     but  of 

that. 

aKRETO,   TBire-ld'.  >        . 

HEREUNTO,     THirC-dn-ty*       J 

To  that. 

HEREUPON,  THare«flp-6n'.  ad*  Up- 
on that,  in  consequence  of  that  i  immedi- 
ately. 

HEREUNDER,  TH4re-^D^dAr*  ad*  Uf^ 
der  that. 

HEREWITH,  TH4re-wW  ad*     With 
tliat ;  immediately.    See  FoirriiWrrH. 
EiERfiwiTriAL,  Tltirc-wlrA*^*     ad. 
Over  md  tfmire  j  Mt  the  svme  Hmt ;  with 
that. 

HERiACAt,  /A^-rP^-kfi*  2U  (5©6). 
M^diicnlal,  f^ical. 

HERMofMETER^  /Mr*tn6in'^-t^  8* 
(518).  .  An  instrument  fbrmeasuriDf^  the 
heat  of  the  air,  or  of  any  ma^er.  . 
BERMOMETRicAL,  rA^r-ni6-m^t'tr^ 
k41.  a.  (468)*  Aelatin^  to  the  mea- 
sure of  &eat. 


btM  i-'MIr-t^ted  i-^tMn,  tbis* 

ThKrwosco^e,  MT^aA-akhpc,  n.  Ah 

instrument  by  which  the  deg^ek  of  heat 

are  discovered.. 
These,  th^zc.  pron.    The  plural  of 

This.    Opposed  to  Those ;  These  relates 
.    to  the  persons  or  things  Usi  mentioned, 

and  Those  to  die  first  (46i5). 
Thesis,  M^'sls.  s*    A  position,  sorfte- 

thmg  laid  do«'n  iftrmatiVely  or  iie|;a- 

tive^. 
Thkurgic,  rA^-Ar^jlk.  a*    Relating^  to 

Theurgy. 
Theurgy,  rA6-dr-]i*  s*     The  power 

of  doing  Supernatural  things  by  lawful 

means,  as  by  prayer  to  God. 
Thew,   /Ai*  s.     Quality,   manners; 

in  Shakspeare  it  seems  to  signify  brawn 

or  bulk. 
They,  rni.  s*     In  the  obHcjue  cftse 

Then,  the  plural  of  He  or  She.  The  men, 

the  women,  the  persons ;  those  men,  those 

Women,  dppoSe'd  tb  *>roe  others  (466). 

Thick,  Mik.  a*  (465)*  Not  thin; 
dense,  not  rare » gross ;  muddy,  secutent ; 
great  in  circumference  j  frequent,  in  quick 
succession,  with  little  intermission;  dose, 
not  divided  by  much  space,  crowded;  not 
ellsily  pervious,  set  with  things-  close  to 
each  other ;  coarse,  not  thin ;  without  pro* 
per  intervals  of  articulation.         ^ . 

Thick,  rMk*  ».  (400).  The  thickest 
part,  or  time  when  any  thing  is  thickest. 
Through  Thick  and  Thin,  whatever  is 
in  the  way. 

TwfcK,  Mlk*  ad.  Frequently,  fast; 
closely ;  to  a  great  depth;  Thick  and  three- 
fold, m  quick  sutcessioh,  in  {pfeat  num- 
bers. 

To, Thicken,  MlkVn*  v.  d*  (103)* 
To  inake  thick ;  to  riiak^  close',  to  AH  up 
intetstio^»r  to  condense,  t6  concrete}  to 
sfrengtiien^  tor  conBi-m;  to  milkie  fhs^nt; 
to  make  cldse  dr  numerous. 

To  Thic?:?n,  MikVn*  v.  n.  To  '^^ow 
thick;  to  grow  ^nse  or  muddy ;  to  'c</n* 
c)rctet  to  be  coniolidated  i  urgroW  eikwe 
or  numerous  »  to  gniw  quick 

Thicket,  /Mk'^t*  a*  (99)»  A  elbae 
kniot  or  tuft  of  trees;  ackii«woo8& 

Thickly,  fMk'l^j  ad*  Dtleplf,  to  a 
grea^  qnanttty. 

THrcKKEss,'  Mlk'ftis.  «*  The  ^ate 
«f  being  fhlet,  di^rty ;  quantity  df  mat- 
ter interposed ;  space  tal^efh  up  by  matter 
fai^erposed";  ifOaMity  laid  on  ewcntity  to 
some  considerable  depth ;  consistence, 
grossness,  impervkmsness^  ck)8en^s9« 
want'of  idMSfiieWf  wisnt  of  qitirfcncisi. 
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TaicKSKVLLED,  fMk'skAl'd.  a.    Dull, 

stupid. 

Thickset,  Mlk'sdt.  a.   Close  planted. 

Thickskik,  MTk'skln.  s.  A  coarse 
gross  man.    Old  cant  word. 

Thief,  Mtf-  s.  (375)  (466).  One 
who  takes  wjiat  belongs  to  another;  an 
excrescence  in  the  snun  of  a  candle. 

Thiefcatchkr,    /A^6fkitah-Ar. 

Thikftaker,  M^^fti-kflr. 

One  whose  bosiness  is  to  detect  thieyes. 

To  Thieve,  M^v»  v*  n.  (275)*  To 
stealj  to  practise  theft. 

Thievery,  M^^v'tlr-i,  8.  The  prac 
tice  of  stealing;  that  which  is  stolen. 

Thikvish,  <A^6v1sh.  a.  Given  to 
stealing,  practising  theft;  secret,  sly. 

TaiEvisHLT,  /A^^v^h-1^  ad«  Like 
a  thief. 

Thi£V4SHNESS,  /A*6v4Bh<i4s.  s.  Dis- 
position to  steal,  habit  of  stealing. 

Thigh,  thu  ».  (466),  The  thigh  in- 
cludes all  between  the  buttocks  «ad  the 
knee. 

Thill,  Mil.  s.  (466).  The  shafts  <if 
a  waggon* 

Thill-horse,  MU'hdrse.  \  r^, 

Thiller,  ihimv.  S 

last  horse,  the  horse  that  goes  between 
the  shafts. 

Thimble,  Mlm'bl.  s.  (405)  (466).  A 
inetal  cover  by  which  a  woman  secures  her 
linger  from  the  needle. 

Thime,  time.  s.  Properly  Thyme. 
(471).  A  fragrant  herb  from  which  the 
bees  are  supposed  to  draw  honey. 

Thin,  rAln.  a.  (466).  Not  thick; 
rare,  not  dense;  not  close,  separate  by 
largv;  spaces ;  not  closely,  compact  or  ac- 
cumulated ;  small,  not  ^bouu4ing$  lean, 
slim,  slenden 

Thin,  Mru  ad.     Not  thickly. 

To  Thin,  Mln.  v.  a.  To  make  thin 
or  rare,  not  to  thicken ;  to  make  less  close 
or.  numerpus ;  to  attenuate. 

Thivte,  Tabe.  pron.  (466)*  Belong- 
ing c^  relating  to  thee. 

jHiNGf'^ing.  s.  (466).  Whatever 
is,  not  a  person ;  it  is  used  in  contempt; 
it  is  usedf^ persons  in  omtempt,  or  some- 
times witi\  pity. 

To  Think,  Mingk.  v.  n.  (408).  Pret. 
Thought.  To  nave  ideas,  to  compare 
term  or  things,  to  reason;  to  judge,  to  con-, 
elude,  todeterminci  to  intend;  to  imagine. 


tofiiiicy:.to  ma6e»toine£taetes  to  xerot- 
ic et,  to  observe ;  to  judge,  to  concK> 
To  Think,  Mlngk.  v.  a.  (SO)  (46c  i. 

To  imagine,  to  image  in  the  laind,  tc  cs. 

ceive ;  To  think  much,  to  grvbdg^ 
Thinker,   Mlngk'Jk*.   s.    (93).    0^ 

who  thinks. 
Thin&inc?,  Mlngk'li^.  s.  (4ie>  Icm' 

gination,  cogitation,  juc^enieBl 
Thinly,  ^Mn'l^  ad.      Not  tia^v, 

not  closely,  not  numerottsly. 
Thinness,  thWnhs.  s*     The  cottn- 

ry  to  thickness,  esiUty^  teaciiitj^  scarcr 

rareness,  not  sptssit^de. 
TaiRn,   th&rd.  A.    (108).      Tbe  fnc 

after  the  second. 
Third,  Mrd.  s.    The  third  p«n. 

Thirdborough,  rAArd'bQF-r&.  s.   >z 

under-constable. 
Thirdly,  ^Mrdl^.  ad.     In  the  thir. 

place. 
Thirst,  MArst.  s«  (108)l    Tfce  pxir. 

suifered  for  want  of  drink,  wni  of  drink 

eagerness,  vehement  deure. 
To  Thirst,  Mlv^u   ▼•   lu    To  frt! 

want  of  drink,  to  be  thirsty  or  adum,  v 

have  ^  vehement  desire  ftr  any  theg 

Thirstiness,  tb^ntfU-nis^  s.  Tdc 
state  of  being  thirsty. 

Thirsty,  thdrsl'xt.  a.  Sqflenrr 
want  of  drink ;  pained  ibr  wma  afdnu^ . 
possessed  with  any  vebeoKot  diesirry  ^ 
Dlood-thirsty. 

Thirteen,  Mftr'tiMn,  a.  OW'i.  Ttrf 
and  three. 

Thirteenth,  ^^r-t^^nflk'.  a.  The 
th'uxl  afler  the  tenth. 

Thirtieth,  thftr^i^-^h.  a*  (279^ 
the  tenth  thrice  told. 

Thirty,  M4r'ti.  a.  (loa>  Tbna 
ten. 

This,  thIs.  Pronoun  demficistrst^' 
That  which  is  present,  what  is  wrs  T'  v 
tioned ;  the  next  future  ;  TTiis  is  la*'  • ' 
This  time;  the  last  past;  it  iaofta  v 
posed  to  That;  when  This  andTksir: 
spectaii^rroecsenteQce,  Thia  reittes«?tr 
latter.  That  to  the  former  memben  i"^ 
times  it  is  ppposed  to  Tbeotiier. 

Thistle,  t/iW^L  s.  (466)  (4r3>  > 
prickly  weed  growing  in  cofn  fields. 

Thistly,  r/ds'lA.  a.    Overgrown  ▼;.' 

thistles. 
Thither,   th^th'Sp.  ad.  (466>    T 

thatpUce,  it  is  opposed  to  Hither  j  tot\/ 

end,  to  that  point. 
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'hithrrto,  THlTH'Ar-lA*  ad«  To  that 
end,  so  far. 

HITHRRWARD,  TBlTIl'flr-Wlird.  aJ. 
Towards  that  place. 

ho',  th6.  conjunct.  Contracted  for 
Though. 

f-  This  contraction  means  nothings,  and 
ought  not  to  be  admitted,  unless  printers 
are  at  thei^  lA9t  shift  to  shorten  a  line  in 
Tcrse. 

HONG,  rAong*  a»  A  strap  or  string 
of  leather. 

HORAcicK,  /A6.r4s1k»  a.  (509),   Be- 
longing to  ihe  breast. 
HOKALi  thi/rul*  a»    Relating  to  the 

bed. 

HORN,  th6m*  s.  A  prickly  tree  of 
several  kinds;  a  prickle  growing  on  the 
tliorn-bush ;  any  thing  troublesome. 
HORNAPPL£>  M6m'dp-pK  A  plant. 
HORKBACE,  t/i6m^k»  3-  A  sea^fish* 
U0RNBUT9  Mm'btLU  s«  A  sort  of 
sea-fish* 

HORN  7,  thbr'n^*  a*  Full  of  thorns, 
rough,  prickling,  vexations ;  difficult,  per< 
plexing. 

HOROUGH, /Mr'r6«prepos.(318).  By 
WAV  of  making  passage  or  penetration ;  by 
means  of,  commonly  written  Through; 
A'hich  see. 

iORoUGH,  Mt'rb^  a*  (390)  (466). 
Complete,  full,  perfect;  passage  through. 
IOROU6RFARE,  /AAr'r^fire.  s.  A 
>assage  through^  a  passage  without  any 
itop  or  let. 

lOROUGULT,  /AAr'rft-ld.  ad.  Com- 
)letely,  fully. 

toRouGHPACCD,  fMr'r6-piste«  a. 
Perfect  in  what  is  undertaken,  complete. 
I  CHOUGHS  FED,  rAAT'r6-sp^d,  a.  Fl- 
ushed in  principles,  thorouehpaced. 
lORouGirsTiTCiiy  rA^b'ro-stUsh.  ad. 
^omplet^ly,  fully. 

losE,  TH6ze.  pron.  (466).  The  plu- 
al  of  That 

lou,  THdd.  s.  In  the  oblique  cases 
insular  Thee ;  in  the  plural  Te  $  in  the 
bhque  cases  plural  You.  The  second  piot 
oun  personal;  it  is  used. only  in  veiy  fa- 
liUar  or  very  solemn  language  (466). 
Thou,  TB6fi.  v.  a.  To  treat  with 
imiliarity.  Little  used. 
ouGH,  T»6.  conjunct.  (466).  Not* 
withstanding  that,  although ;  As  though, 
s  if,  like  as  if. 

OUGHT,  M&wt.  The  pret.  and  part, 
ass.  of  Tliink(466), 


b&n;--All^— p&ftDd;-»4Ain,  tRis. 

THoUGHTv^A^wt.  3.(313)  (466).  The 
operation  of  the  mind,  the  act  of  thinking; 
idea,  image  formed;  sentiment,  fancy, 
imagery;  reflection,  particular  considera- 
tion; conception,  preconceived  notion; 
opinion,  judgment;  meditati^,  serious 
consideration;  solicitude,  care,  concern;  , 
a  small  degree,  a  small  qnantlty. 

Thoughtful,  /Aiwt'fil.  a.  Contem- 
plative, full  of  reflection,  full  of  medita- 
tion; attentive,  careful;  promoting  medi- 
tation, favourable  to  musing;  anxious,  so- 
licitous. 

Thoughtfully,  Mawt'fiLiW,  ad.  With 
thought  or  consideration,  with  solicitude. 

Thoughtfulness,  /Mwt'fiil-n^s.  s. 
Deep  meditatioBM  anxiety,  solicitude. 

Thoughtless,  MIlwi'I^s.  a.  Airy, 
gav,  ^ssipated;  negligent,  careless,  stu- 
pid, dull. 

Thoughtlessly,  thkyfilia'U.  ad. 
Without  thought,  carelessly,  stupidly. 

Thoughtlessness,  /Aiwt-l£s-ii^s.  s. 
Want  of  thought,  absence  of  Uiought. 

Thoughts icK,  thkxft'slk*  a.     Uneasy 

with  reflection. 
Thousand,  rMA'zdnd.  a.  or  s.     The 

number  of  Ten  hundred ;  proverbially,  a 

great  number. 
Thousandth,  th6ii'zAndth^  a.  (466). 

The  hundredth  ten  times  told,  the  ordinal 

of  a  thousand. 
Thowl,  thdid*  s.  The  pin  or  piece  of 

timber  by  which  the  oar  is  kept  steady  in 

rowing. 
Thrall,    thrkwh   s.  (84)  (466).     A 

alavci  one  who  ia  in  the  p6wer  of  another; 

bondage,  state  of  slavery  or  confinement. 

To  Thrall,  thrkvrh  v.  a.  To  enslave, 
to  bring  into  the  power  of  aii6ther. 

Thraldom,  Mr^wl'd^iin.  s.  (166). 
Slavery,  servitude. 

Tbr APPLE,   r*rip'p!.   s.  (405)  (466). 

The  windpipe  of  any  animal. 
To  Thrash,  Mrish.  v.  a.  (466).     To 

beat  com,  to  free*tt  from  the  straw ;  to 

beat,  to  drub. 
To  Thrash,  Mrash.  v.  n.    To  labour, 

to  drudge. 
Thrasher,  lArish^.  s.  (98).     One 

who  thrashes  com. 

THRASKiNGrFLooR,  Mr&sh1ng-fi6re.  8. 
An  area  on  which  com  is  beaten. 

Thrasonical,  thrX-h^n'tiiMl*  (466), 
a.    Boastful,  bragging. 
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TwkzJLMi  thriA.  s.  (i34).  A  small 
Vint,  a  ftmAU  twist:  tny  thing  contimied 
(inftcourte,  uniform  tenonr. 

To  TuR£Ai>»  tM^*  n  2u  (466).  To 
pass  tluougli  wMk  a  thread;  to  ^ss 
thToagh,  to  pieree  through. 

Trreadbarj!^  rAr^'b^re.  flu  De- 
prived 6f  the  nap,  wore  16  the  nalted 
f      threads;  vonlout,  trite. 

Threaden,  Mr^d'd*!!.  a^(I03).  Made 
of  thread. 

T&REAT,  thrH.  9.  (334)  (4«6)«  Me- 
nace, denunciation  of  ill. 

Ttf  Threat,  ehv^u         >         ..  .^ 

To  THREATS!?,  tMtffn.  y*^  t*°^> 
To  menaee,  to  denottttoe'c^rtl ;  X6  thetMce, 
to  terrify,  to  attempt  to  tetfrify;  to  Rne 
nace  by  action. 

Tkreatenea,  Mr^tVn-ir*  s*  (98). 
Menacer,  one  that  threatens.. 

THR£ATSViii6i.T,  Mr^tVn4D|;-}^«  ad* 
With  menace^  ia  a  threatenini^  manner, 

Threatfuui  thvhi'iiil^  a.  Full  6f 
threats* 

Threb,  thrU.  a.  (340  (466).  T^ 
and  one ;  proverbially,  a  small  number. 

Threjefold,  Mrid'fAkf.  a.  Thrice  re- 
peated, consisting  of  three. 

Threepence^  Mr^p^^nse.  s*  A  small 
silver  Engliabcoin  valued  at  thrice  apennj. 

TKREEFmiriiTy  ^Ar^pfen-^- a.  Vi^r, 

mean.  , 

THREEpiLE^f/ir^^'pUe.  s.  Atioldname 

for  §Qod  vdvet. 
Threepiled,  /irWpIrd*  a.   Set  Wkh 

a  thick  ^ile;  m  another  place  it  s*^illi  to 

nlean  fnled  on  another. 
THREKscoRit,  <Ar£d'dk6t*e.  a.  Thtke 

twenty,  Slacty. 
ThrehoDy,  /Ar^'&-d^«   ».  (46^).     A 

son^  of  lamentation. 
Thresher,  /Ar^sh'fir.  ».  (466)»    Pro- 
perly, Thrasher. 
THREsHOLn,     /Arish'hold,     i.    The 

ground  or  step  niid€t  the  door«  entKifce, 

pate,  dorti*. 
Threw,  rArdd.  (339).  Prcf.cJf  Thfbw. 
Thrice,    thrive,   ad,  (468).      Three 

times;  a  word  d/ «lT{Aifieatioft; 
To  Thrid,    /Arid.    v.  a.      TcJ-afide 

throu^  a  n«rrotir  passag^e. 
Thrift,  Mrift.  s.  (466).   I^fdflt,  gadn, 
>  rfchetf  gontftt^,  iSMsiumy,  ff^Myt§M 

husbaiidf^;  i  plant 
THRiFTn.r,  th¥K'tt*\iU  ad*    Frug^fi 

parsimoniously* 


Thriftuisss^    /MTt^HiftB*  9,    Yn- 

g^lity,  husbandry. 
TuRiETLEss,  thiWlhsi^  a*     Profjsc. 

extravagant. 
Thrifty,  tk\i(\t»  a«     FroifaK,  *;:.•■• 

hig,  not  profiise ;  well  hasbasded. 
To  Thrtli.,    Mril.   v.  a.    (46t>>    T- 

pierce,  to  bore,  to  penetrate. 
To  THKtLb,  ihviU  V.  IK     To  hare  ♦>' 

qualit}'  of  piercing ;  to  pierre  or  w<r  -,  1  •  • 

ear 'with  a  shai^  sound;  to  htli- 

tingling  sensation ;  to  pass  mth  s  t  % 

ling  aeoaation. 
To  Thrive,    /Arive*   t.  a.     Pr.r*" 

Throve, Tttrivcd;  part.  "Himen.  T-  y 

per,  to  grow  rich»  to  advance  in  S9  *  -■< 

deaiivd. 
'  TRKivfeH,  rAri'v^r.  s.  (466>  Oae  li. 

prospers,  one  that  growa  rick 
Thrivingly,    rAri'vkig-i^  ad.    lo : 

prosperous  way. 
Throat>  /Ar6tc.  s.  (295;  (46$).    T". 

forepart  of  the  neck ;  the  nain  road 

any  place ;  To  cut  the  thraaa,  tD  muni^t^ 

to  kin  by  violence. 
To  Throb,   Mf6b.  v;  n.  (466).    T. 

heave,  to  beat,  to  riae  aa  the  brw: .  v 
'  beat,  to  palpitate. 
Throb,  Miob.  s.    Heave,  beat,  str.^ 

of  palpitation. 
Trr6e«    ^Ar6.  s.   (396)  (466).    Tx 

pain  of  travail,  the  as^pssfc  ofbrin/r--: 

children;   any  extrcoie  ^fa^f»  the  tL-;. 

anj)  mortal  struggle. 
To  Throe,  /AroTv.a.  To ^ mac 

nies.    Not  in  use. 
Throne,  Mrone.   s.  (46^).     Arc'^ 

seat,  the  seat  of  a  king',  the  scat  of  i' 

shop  in  the  ohnreh. 
To  Throne,    Mr6ne.    v.  a.    To  c 

throne^  io  set  on  a  roj^  seat. 
Throng,  Mr6Dg.  s.  (466).   Acr*-* 

a  multitude  pressings  a|>ainst  each  ttv 
To  Tr-»ong,  rAroni;.  v.  d.   To  cr.  * 

to  comiie  in  tumdltuoua'muRittide» 
To  l^URONG,    /Ar6ag.   v.  a,     T?  "*• 

press  or  incommode  witli  cfowds  <£  -- 

mults. 
Throstle,'  A&rd&'s(..  s»  (466J  -^-^^ 

like  tbrusliy  a  smaU  amgini^  |»ira. 
Tbrottub,  .  t^r&t^U.   s.  (495)  (:    ' 

The  windpipe. 
To  ThhottlV  lAr^t'tt  y.  a.     Ti 

ehoal^^tQ  avAeatey  tcfkitt  bjFSU^piar  ^ 
■  f(reatli. 


TftKC^fi, 

Thrive. 


Mt6ve<      'tip  pfftter.  i 


THE 


lods 
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— nA,  mdvc,  "dr,  ii«t;wtfibe,  H&b,  bai5.^11;r-.p&ted;-wAin,  this. 


IROUGH,  Mr66.  prep,  (315).  From 
md  to  end  of  j  noting  passage }  by  trans, 
nlssion ;  "by  means  of, ' 

iHouoH,  (hr66^  ad.  (466).  From  oQe 

:iul  or  si4e  to  the  o^er » to  the  ^4  Pf  ^wy 

hing. 

^RouGBB&Ei?,  rAr6dV^(l^  »f    Com- 

>Ietely  educa^ted,  completely  taoght*  &e- 

icrally  written  Tlutrwghbred- 

i><oucuLiGHT£D,    <Ar66'li-tld4    a* 

Lig-hted  on  both  sidet . 

I  ROUGHLY,  Mr66'l^.  ad.   Complete - 

y.  fully,  entiPely,  wholly;  without  reserve, 

li  nee  rely.    Mofe  commonly  written  Tho- 

ougfily. 

iiiouGHouT,  rAr66-6ftt'.  prep.  Quite 
hrough,  in  every  part  of. 
iuouGi^ouT,  MrA6-6£it'.  ^     Every 
ft'bere,  in  every  pa^. 
IROUGHi'ACED,  l^l'dd^pi^te*  «•     P^- 

ect,  complete.  BjJLore  conimonly  written 
md  pronounced  Thoroughpaced. 
)  Throw,  /ArA.  ?.  lu  Prct.  Thiiew; 
Part.  pass.  Thrown.  To  fling,  to  casti  to 
(end  to  a  distant  platfe  by  any  projectile 
ibrce ;  to  toss,  to  put  with  any  violence  A* 
lumultt  to  lay  carelessly,  or  in  haste;  to 
.enture  at  dice ;  to  cast,  to  strip  off;  to 
iinit  in  any  manner;  to  spre^  in  haste  { 
:o  overturn  in  wrestling;  to  drive,  to  send 
)y  force ;  to  make  to  act  at  a  distance ;  to 
rhange  by  any  kind  of  violence }  To  throve 
I  way,  to  lose,  to  spend  in  vain ;  to  reject; 
To  throw  by,  \6  reject,  to  lay  aside  as'^f 
lo  use ;  To  throw  down,  to  subvert,  to 
>vertum;  To  throw  qff^  to  0j)>el$  to  to- 
ect,  to  renounce ;  To  throw  out,  to  exert, 
:o  bring  f^rth  into  act ;  to  distance;,  to 
eave  behind ;  to  ejeot,  to.  expel  i  to  eject, 
;o  exclude;  To  throw  up,  ta  reaign.  an- 
grily ;  to  emit,  tp  eject,  tp  bring  up. 
)  Throw,  thvb.  v.  n.  (324)  (466). 
To  perform  khe  act  of  casthkg;  to  cast 
lice;  To  throw  about,  to  cast  about,  to 
:ry  expedients; 

iRow,  tkvb.  »•  -A  cast,  the  s^ct  of 
casting  or  ^hrowii^g;  a  cast  of  dice,  that 
nanner  in  which  dice  fall  when  they  are 
:ast;  the  sp^ce  to  which  any  thing  is 
Llirown;  effort,  violent  sally;  the  agony 
;)f  childbbth— in-  this  sense  it  is  written 
Throe. 

a  BowKR,  tktb'^T.  s.  One  that  throws. 
UROWSTlCRt  Mr6'stAf.  s. 
>  This  word  is  in  none  of  out  Dietionan 
les,  but,  if  I  mistake  not,  it  is  adopted  to 
n.^nify  one  who  twists  silk,  or  thrown  it 
into  a  proptr  state  for  being  woveiu 


Thrum,  ^ArAm.  s.  (466).  The  endi 
of  weavers  threfda  $  any  ooarse  yam . 

To  THHUM,,/Ar(im.  V.  a.  To  grate,  tp 
play  coarsely. 

Thrush,  MiAsh.  s.  (466).  A  small 
singing  bird;  small  round,  superficial  ul- 
cerations; wluch  appe^  lirst  ia  the  mouthy 
they  msy  •ffect  eve»y  part  of  the  alisnia* 
t«ry  duct  except  the  thick  gut*. 

To  Thrust,  thtt%U  v.  a.  To  push 
any  thing  mto  matter,  or  between  bodies  j 
to  push,  to  remove  with  violence,  to  drive ; 
to  stab ;  to  impel,  to  urge ;  to  obtrude, 
to  intrude. 

To  Thrust,  Mi-ftst.  v.  n.  To  make 
a  liostile  push ;  tp  squeeze  in,  to  put  him- 
self into  anyplace  by  violence ;  to  intrude^ 
to  push  forwards,  to  come  violently,  to 
throng. 

Thrust,  Mriist.  s.  (466),  Hostile  at- 
tack  wiA  any  pointed  weapon ;  assault, 
attack. 

Thrwster,  thv^si'^u  s.  He  that 
tlirusts. 

Thumb,  /Aftm*  ».  (347).  The  short 
strong  finger  answering  to  the  other  four. 

To  Thumb,  thhm.  v.  a.  (466).  To 
handle  awkwardly. 

Thumstall,  /^m'stia.  s.  (406),  A 
thimble,  a  cover. 

Thump,  //j^rap.  s.  (466).  A  hard  hea- 
vy dead  dull  blow  with  something  blunt 

To  Thump,  Mftmp.  v.  a.  To  beat  witlx 
duH  heavy  blows.  \ 

To  Thump,  rAAmp*  v.  n.  To  fall  or 
strike  with  a  dull  heavy  hlow. 

Thumper, -s^Mnip'fir,  s.  (98).  The 
person  or  thing  that  tl)umps. 

TauNDj&H,  thhxi'd^v.  s.  (466).  A  loud 
rumbling  noise  which  usually  foUowsUgbt- 
ntng;  any  loud  noise  or  tumuItUQuv  vio- 
lence. 

To  Thuwper,  /Adn'ddr*  v.  n.  To 
make  a  k>ud,  sudden,  and  terrible  noise. 

To  Thund&r,  '^Mn'dilr.  v.  a.  '  To 
emit  with  noise  iHEl  terror ;  to  publish  «iy 
denunciation  or  threat. 

Thukderbolt,  jfAftn'dftr.b6lt.  s. 
Lightnmg,  the  arrows  of  Heaven ;  fulmi- 
nation,  denunciation  properly  ecclesiasti- 
cal. 

Thunderclap,  ^Aiiu'tiftr-kilp.  s.  Ex- 
plosion of  thunder. 

Thukderer,  /Afln'dar-Ar.  s«  The 
power  that  thunders. 

Ihukderous,  /Aiin'dafHas*  a.  Pfo- 
d^cing  thunder. 


THY 
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iC7*  (559)— -F4te,  f4r,  fU,  fit;— mA,  mits^^iiie,  pin;— 


Tbundesshower,   rMn'dAr-sh66-&r. 

■.  (98).    A  rain  Acoompanied  with  than- 

der. 
Thunderstone,  /Mn^dAMtAne*  s*  A 

stone  fabulously  stippoeed  to  be  emitted 

by  thunder^  a  thunderbolt 

To  Thunderstrike,  Mdn'dAr^stiike. 
T.  a.    To  blast  or  hurt  with  lightning. 

Thuriferous,  <Au-rirfir-A».  (518), 
Bearing  frankincense. 

Thurification,  rAiLi-rif-fe-k4'sh5ii.  s. 
The  act  of  fuming  with  incense,  the  act 
of  burning  incense. 

Thursday,  ^Adrz'di.  s.  (223).  The 
fifth  day  of  the  week. 

Thus,  thi^s.  ad.  (466).  In  this  man- 
ner* in  this  wise }  to  this  degree,  to  this 
quantity. 

To  Thwack,  rAw4k.  v.  a.  (466).     To 

'  strike  with  something  blunt  and  heavy, 
to  thresh,  to  bang. 

Thwack,  rAwak.  (85).    A  hard  blow. 

THWART,^Awirt.a.(85)(466).  Trans- 
verse, cross  to  sometiiing  else ;  pervert, 
inconvenient,  mischievous. 

To  Thwart,  i/iwkvu  v.  a.  To  cross, 
to  lie  or  com^  cross  any  thing;  to  cross, 
to  oppose,  to  traverse. 

To  Thwart,  tAv/krU  v.  n.  To  be  op- 
posite. 

Tuw  ARTiSGLY,  rAwartlng-l^.  ad.  Op- 
positely, with  opposition. 

Thy,  thI,  or  th6.  pron.  (466).-  Of 
tliee,  belonging  to  thee. 

(]3*  From  wlut  has  been  already  observed 
under  the  pronoun  my,  we  are  naturally 
led  to  suppose,  that  the  word  My,  when 
not  empUatical,  oaghtto  fillow  the  same 
analogy ,*Mid  be  pronounced  like  lAc,  as  we 
frequently  hear  it  on  the  stage ;  but  if  we 
reflect  that  reading  or  reciting  is  a  perfect 
picture  of  speaking,  we  shall  be  induced  to 
think  that,  in  this  particular,  the  stage  is 
wrong.  The  second  personal  pronoun  thy 
is  not,  like  my,  the  common  language  of 
every  subject ;  it  is  used  only  where  the 
subject  is  either  raised  above  common  liil*, 
or  sunk  below  it  into  the  mean  and  fami- 
liar. When  the  subject  is  elevated  above 
common  life,  it  adopts  slanguage  suitabk- 
to  such  an  elevation,  and  the  pronuncia> 
tion  of  this  language  ought  to  be  as  far  re- 
moved from  the  familiar  as  the  language 
itself.  X  Thus,  in  prayer,  pronouncing  thy 
like  tktt  even  when  unemphatical,  would 
be  intolerable ;  while  auftering-  thy,  when 
unemphatical,  to  slide  into  the  in  the  pro- 
nunciation of  slight  and  familiar  composi- 


tion, seems  to  lower  the  sound  to  the  U" 
guage,  and  form  a  proper  disunctiar  :- 
tween  different  subjects.  li^  tbercf^x^,  * 
should  be  asked  wfy,  in  reciliiigepK  •.- 
tragic  compositieo,  ve  ought  aUj.i  - 
pronounce  thy  rhymin|^  with  A^,  « *  >  • 
tny,  when  unemphatical,  sinks  ir.te  *: 
sound  of  fitf,  it  may  be  answered,  farc^u.- 
fny  is  the  common  langua^  of  eim  v>. 
ject,  while  thy  is  confined  to  snbJKia  t 
ther  elevated  above  commoo  life,  c?  i    < 
below  it  into  the  neglifpent  and  f u&l  .* 
—When,  therefore,  the  laagnage  is  .& 
vated,theuncommonnessof  the  vc:".  - 
and  its  full  sound  rhyming  with  L--,  - 
suitabletothedignity  of  the  suttee  - 
the  slender  sound  lil^  tke  gives  it  :.:.:.• 
liarity  only  suitable  to  the  language  ^  '** 
dearment  or  negligence,  and  fiir  tbb  ^  .-^ 
reason  is  unfit  for  Ihc  digiv^  of  epi- 
tragic  composition.  Thus  la  the  ^bZkj«>. 
passages  from  Milton : 

•(  Say  first,  for  heav^i  iudesaoehtfy  £«m  x^ 
view, 

«'  Nor  the  deep  tract  of  hefl.* 

Arad-  LmI,  h.  1 

<<0  thou,    that    with    soipassing  ^-i-> 
•    crown*d, 

"  Look'st  from  thy  sole  damimoB,  Hie  tn 
God 

'« Of  thbnen^  worlds  at  whose  sight  iD  ± 
stars 

**  Hide  their  dimimah'd  heads;  lathee  I  •-.  ^ 

<«Qut  with  no  friendly  vaioe,  aarf  add  :.- 
name, 

<<  O  sun,  to.  tell  thee  hev  I  bate  thy  beaa  a  ' 
Band.  ljoit,b.  4. 

Here  pfonooncine  the  prmioaa  cfcy  like  t^ 
woid  the,  would  familiariie  sad  dc^< 
the  language  to  prose.  The  same  no*  v 
observed  St  the  following  |iasaagti  t;  / 
Addi ton's  tragedy  of  Cato: 
"  Now,  Cxsar,  let  thy  troops  beset  our  {r  ' 
"  And  bar  each  avenue ;  thy  gmtfaertfL:  * 
*'  0*erspread  the  sea,  and  stop  op  eVr  • . 
«  Cato  may  open  to  himself  a  |>assag(, 
«  And  mock  thy  hopes.** 

Here  the  impropriety- of  promoimciac 
like  the  is  palpable:  nor  wottid  it  !>«  " 
more  excusnble  in  the  foRowin.crspi'^ 
Fortius^  in  the* first  scene  of  the  san-^:  •  - 

*«Thou  see'st  not  tliat  thy  brother  is  r' 

val; 
*'But  I  must  hide  it,  for  I  know  thy  tf  •▼ 
"Now,  Marcus,  now  thy  virtne 's  ic 

proof; 
"  Put  forth  thy  utmost  strength,  work  c 

nerve, 
*<  And  call  up  all  M/ father  in  tky  soul ' 


TIC 


s  this  ppcmow  ia  jreperally  proi)ouncc4  op  i  Tick,  tik-  8 
the  stage,  i^  would  b^  difficutt  for  tile  ear*         '  ' 
to  distiiiguiah  whether  tJie  wor^  are. 
Thou  know*«t  not  tliat  thy  brother  is  thy 

«*  rival,"  JJ  . 

or  ^  ■  ■ 

rhou  knows^t  not  that  the  brother  is  the 

«*nval,'*«tc 
id  this  may  be  one  reason  why  the  slender 
pronunciation  of  thy  should  1l>e  avoided  as 
Bucii  as  possible. 

rrfaaps  it  will  be  lu^d,  that  though  thflse 
passages  require  thy  to.  be  pronounced  so 
M  to  rtiyi»e  vith  hi^h,  there  ar^  oUieriu- 
stances  in  tragedy  ^here  the  subjisct  is  low 
ind,  familliMr,  which  would  be  better  pro- 
nounced by  sounding M>' like  the.-  to  which 
It  may  be  answered,  that  when  tragedy 
lowers  her  voice,  and  descends  into  the 
mean  and  familiar,  as  is  frequently  the 
case  in  the  tragedies  of  Shakspeare,  ^e 
slender  pronunciation  of  eA^may  be  adopt- 
ed, because,  though  the  piece  may  hsve 
iie  name  of  a  tragedy ;  the  scene  may  be 
•eally  comedy.     The  only  rule,  therefore, 
hat  can  begfSven,  is  a  veiy  iiideinite  one  j 
Mtmiely,  that  thy  <Wigh>.  ^ways  to  be  pro- 
nounced so  a^  to  rhyme  with  high  when 
he  subject  is  raised,  and  the  personage 
ligiitfied ;  but  when  the  subject  is  (amiliar 
md  tlie  person  we  address,  without  digni- 
:y  or  importance,  if  tfy  be  the  persona] 
pronoun  made  use  of,  it  ought  t6  be  pro- 
iount:ed  tike  the :  thus,  if,  in  a  familiar 
ray,  we  say  tb  a  fnend,  Ghe  me  thy  hand, 
ve  never  hear  the  pronoun  thy  sounded  so 
ta  to  rhyme  with  high.-  and  ii  is  always 
)ronounced  like  the  when  speaking  to  a 
^Id ;  we  say,  •  Mmd  thy  Mi,  kM  vp  t^ 
lead,  or,  TaJke  of  thy  hat.  The  pbraseolo- 
i:y  wc^  cail  thee  md  timingH  not  in  sp  com- 
non  U9e  !iviUi  us  as  tlie  tunoycmt^mongHie 
French :  hMt  as  the  s?cfQ«i4  pergonal  pro- 
loun  thou  and  its  possessive  t/^  are  in» 
lispensable  in  composition^  it  seems  of 
ioyie  ioiporta^ce  to  pronounce  theni  pro- 
)erly.— See  JRhetorical  Gram^iarypage  32. 
iYSELF,  THi-sdlf'.  proDf  leajM-oqaK 
t  is  cQmjQQQnly  ua/^d  in  the  oblique  ca^ef 
»r  following  the  v,erb ;  iii  poetica)  or  so- 
emn  language  it  is  sometimes  usfed  in  the 
lominative. 

JVME|  tiipc.js.  (471)/    A  plant, 
lYiNE-wooD^    /AMne-wM.    s.     A 
)reciou8  yppd. 
AH,  ti'ir.  2        A    J 

or  the  head,  a  diaden^.  '   • 

»  TicE,  itst»  y.  «•    To  draw,  Ip  ii- 

ure.    Used  seldom^  for  Entice. 

'6N 


WPS  T^^ 

Score,  trust ;  tbe  Igiue 
of  4ogf  OP  *Jieep;  the  case  which  hoWs 
tlie  feathers  of  i  bed. 
To  Tick,  tik,  v.  n.  To  run  on  aporp  | 
to  trust,  tQ  scor^. 

same  with  Tick.  .  A  sort  of  j^trcmg  linen 
for  bedding. 

Ticket,  tiklt.  s.  (99).  A  tokeo  of 
.•ny  right  or  deb^  uppn  th^  delivery  o^ 
which  admisHOD  is  granted|  or  a  claim 
acknowledged.  / 

To  Tickle,  lik'kf.  v.  a.  (405).  To 
affect  with  a  prurient  sensation  by  slight 
touches ;  taplease  by  slight  gratification. 

To  TicKLis,  Ufc'kU  V.  a.  To  feci  ti- 
tiUation. 

Ti.QK^E,  tlk'kl-  a*  Tottering,  unfix- 
ed, unstable.  Not  in  use. 

Ticklish,  tUc'kl-isb.  a.  Sensible  to 
titiljation,  easily  tickled ;  tottering,  uncer- 
tain,  unfixed;  difRculjt,  nice. 

TicKLisHNEss,  lik'kl-lfih-nis.  s.  The 
state  of  being  ticklish. 

TicKTACK,  tik'tilk.  9.  A  gaijne  at  ta- 
bles. 

Tide,  tide.  s.  Tiipe,  season.  In 
this  sense  not  now  in  use.  Alternate  ebb 
and  flow  of  the  sea;  flood?  stream,  coiu^e. 

To  TioE,  tide.  y.  a.  To  drive  wi^h 
the  stream. 

To  TipE,  tide.  v.  n.  To  pour  a  flood, 
to  be  agitated  by  tlie  tide. 

TiDEGATE,  lide'j^dte.  s.  A  pate 
through  which  the  tide  passes  ipto  a 
basont. 

Tide sM AW,  tidz^mAn.  s.  (88).  A 
tidewatter  or  customhouse  officer,  who 
watches  on  board  merchantships  till  the 
4t|ty  of  goods  be  paid. 

Tidewaiter,  tldeSvi^-tdr.  s.  An  offi- 
cer who  watches  the  Unding  of  goods  «t 
the  customhouse. 

Tidily,  ti'd^-l^.  ad.   Neatly,  readity. 

TiDiiTEss,  tKd^-n^s*  8.  NeatnefiSi 
readiness. 

Tidings,  tPdlng^.  s.  News,  an  ap- 
eoui^t  of  9ometbjiig  that  haf  happen^. 

XxJ>Y.  tJlMd.  ^     Kleaty^eady.      ^ 

OCj*  If  I  do  not  mistake,  Mr.  Elpbinston 
^riires  g^  w<^  iingpn  tide/  ^  a  tidy  ptr^ 
son,  is  one  who  is  as  attei^ive  to  dress  and 
arran^esieiit  of,thi9g^  as  if 'preparing  fof 
the  tide,  which,  99  the  proverb  says, 
««ivait9  for  m>  man."    But  3kimver  s^eips 
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»3*  (559).-JFite,  ftr,  flLfl,  fit;— t»*,  tntt;— pbe,  pin;— 

TrLi.EE/tll16r.  s.  (98>  Husbawlmjui. 
ploui^inanj  a  till,  a  small  drawer;  i>  = 


more  property  to  derive  this  word  frorii 
tight,  as  a  tight  Jtlknt^  one  tied  up  or 
braced,  not,  loose. 
To  Tie,  \l^.  v.'  a.  (276).     To  bind, 
to  fasten  with  a  kni>t;  to  knit,  to  compli- 
cate:  to  hold,  to  fasten;  to  hinder,  to  ob- 
struct ;  to  oblige,  to  constrkin,  to  restrain, 
•     to  confine. 
TiK,  ti.  fl.     Knot,  fa«tcnmg ;  bond, 

obligation. 
Tier,  i*^p.  s.  (275).  A  row,  a  rank. 
TiKRCE,  t^rse,  s.   (277).     A  vessel 

holding  the  third  part  of  a  pipe. 
Tir*,  tif.   5.    Liquor,  drink ;  a  fit  of 

peevishness  or  suUenness,  a  pet. 
To  TiFr,  tif.  V.  n.    Ta  be  in  a  pet, 

to  quarrel. 
TuFANY,  tlffa^fc.  s.  Very  thin  silk. 
Tiger,  tl'gAr.  8.(98).  A  fierce  btsftst 

*  of  the  leonine  kind. ' 
Tight,  the.  a.     (395).— See  TiDif. 
Tense,  close,  not  loose ;  free  from  flmter. 
ing  rags,  less  than  neat.  i 

To  I  iGHTKH,  tiVn.  V.  a.  (lOS).    To 

straiten,  to  make  close . 
Tight  LT,  lilt '16.    ad.    ^  Closely,  not 

loosely ;  neatly,  not  idiy. 
TiGHTNK^s,  tite'n^s.    s.     Closcnessr 

not  looseness. 
Tigress,  ti'gr^s.  s.     The  female  of 

the  tigv. 
Tike,  like.  s.     A  species  of  dog. 
Tile,  tile.  s.     Thin  plates  of  baked 

clay  used  to  coyer  houses. 
To  Tile,  tile.  v.  a.     To  cover  with 

tiles;  to  cover  as  tiles. 
Tiler,  li'lrii'.  s.   (98).     One   whose 

trade  is  to  cover  houses  withtiles. 
Tiling,  ti'UiiR.  s.    (410).     The  roof 
covered  with  tiles. 
.  Till,  till.   s.     A  box  in  a  desk  or 
counter  into  which  money  is  dropped. 
Till,  till.  prep.     To  the  time  of; 
Till  now,  to  the  present  time ;  Till  then, 
to  that  time. 
Till,  till,    conjunct.    .To  the  time  ; 
'  totbedcgi«eethat.. 

T'  Till ,  till.  v.  a.     To  cultivate,  to 
htisbanr),  commonly  usedof  the  husbandry 
of  the  plough. 
TinApLEjiina-bUa.  (405).  Arable, 

fit  for  the  plough. 
Tillage,  lll'lidje.  s.  (90\  Husband.- 
ry,  tiie  act  or  practice  (tf  ploughing  or 
culture; 


lever  which  gfmdcBthc  ri^der  of  a  s 
Tilt,  tilt.    s.     A  tern,  any  covtn  ? 

overhead ;  Ae  cover  of  a  boat;  aiwlJar, 

game  at  which  the  combatants  nmiigiics; 

each  Trthcr  with  laneas  oo  faondack ;  a 

thrust. 
To  Tilt.  tilt.  ▼.  a.  Tp    cover  tike  a 

tihofaboat;  to  carry  as  in  tilU«ti»r- 

vaments;  to  point  as  in  tilts;  to  torn  u:^ 

so  as  to  run  out. 
To  Tilt,  tilt.  v.  n.  To  run  hi  til*^, 

tp  fight  with  rapiers ;  to  rush  as  in  tofcb-. 

topuiy  imsteadily  ;  to  fall  <m  one  a* 
Tilter,  lilt'Ar.    s.  (98).       One  »!» 

tilts,  one  who  fights. 
Tilth.  tiU^  s.    Husbandry,  culiur?. 
Timber,  tim'bAr.s.  (98).   ,  Wood  it 

for  building;  the  main  trunk  of  a  tree. 

the  main  beams  .of  a  fabrick. 
TxuscRED,  ^m1jftr»d.  a.  {559).  Built. 

formed,  contrived. 
[Timbrel,  tlm'brW.  a.  (99).  A  kind  of 

musical  instrument  played  by  pfulsatiot 
Time,  time.  s.  The  measure  of  dxira. 
tion;  space  of  time ;  mterndj  se«*'% 
proper  time ;  a  considerable  space  of  *-u- 
ration,  continuance,  process  of  time ;  «e?i 
particular  part  of  time ;  hour  of  chiiii- 
oirth ;  musical  measure.  ^ 
To  Time,  tlnie.  v.  a.  To  adajie  to  the 
time,  to  bring  to  do  at  a  proper  time ;  ta 
regulate.aa  to  time ;  to mcaause  hannoa  • 
cally. 

TiHKTUL,  tlme'Ak  a»  SeasoDahlc, 
timely,  eariy. 

Timeless,  time16s.  a.  Unseasona- 
ble, done  at  an  hnproper  time;  antimeK 
immature,  done  before  the  proper  tiiie- 

TiMELY,  tbne^^  a.  Seasonable,  scf- 
ficiently  early. 

TimesErver,  tlme's^rv-dr.  a.  Ok 
who  complies  with  previifiii|f  boqqc3 
^fi^tever  they  be. 

TiacASERviNGf  tUne's&T-lng.  »• 
Me^nlpr  complying  with  present  pewcr. 

Timid,  timid,  a.  FearfuU  tinoroofi 
wanting  courage. 

TiMiDiTT,  tfc-mld'M^.  s.  FeiHi'^ 
ness,  timorousness,  habitual  cowaTdicc- 

Timorous,  tlm'5r-As.  a.  (314).  Fear- 
ful, full  of  fear  and  scruple. 

Timorously,  dm'Ar-as-W.  ad.  Fear- 
fully) with  much  fear. 

TiMCRousNEsS}  tlm'Ar-As-D^  ** 
Fearfidness^ 
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IM017S,    tKmds.  a.'(3U),      Early^ 
timely.    Not  id  UBe*. 
IN,    tin.   !i*     One  of  the  primitive 
metaU^  called  by  the  chymistt  Jiq;Mter ; 
thin  plates  of  iron  covered  with  tin. 

o  J' IN,  tlo.  V.  a.    To  cover  vi^ith  tin. 
o  TiNCT,  tln^kt.  V.  a. 


To  stain,  to 
colour,  to'spot*  to  dye;  to  imbue  with  & 
taste. 

1NCT9  tlngkt.  3..(408)«  Colour,  stain, 
spot. 

i>rcTURE,  t!ngk'tshiire.  s.(46l).  Co- 
lour or  taste  siipefadded  By  something; 
extract  of  some  druj^  made  in  spirits,  an 
infusion. 

o  Tincture,  tin^k^tshAre.  ▼.  a.  To 
imbue  or  impregnate  with  some  colour  or, 
taste;  tq  imbue  the  mind. 
iMDKR,  lin'diSn  s.  (9»)..  Any  thing^ 
eminently  inflammable  placed  tocatcfaftre, 

0  Tinge,  tlnje.  v,  a.  To  impreg'' 
nate  or^imbue  with  a  colour  or  taste. 

iNGENT,  tln'jint.  a«  Having  the 
power  to  tinge. 

o  Tingle,  tlng^gl.  r,  n.  (405).  To 
feel  a  sound,  or  the  continuance  of  a  soond; 
to  feel  a  sharp  quick  pain  with  a  sensation 
of  motion ;  to  feel  either  J>ain  of  pleasure 
with  a  sensafidn  of  motion. 

o  TiNK,  tlngk,  v.n.  (408).  To  make 

a  sharp  shrill  noise. 

INKER,    tlngk'Clr.  8.     A  mender  of 

old  brass. 

o  Tinkle,  tjngk'kl.  v.n.  (405).  Td 
make  a  sharp  quick  noise,  to  .clink;  to 
hear  a^low  quick  noise. 
INMAN,  t!i)'min.  s.  (88).     A  manu- 
facturer of  tin,  or  iron  tinned  over. 
INNER,  tin'niir.  s.  (»8).    One  who 
works  in  the  tin  mines. 
iNSEL,    tInVil.  s;  (99>.     A  kind  of 
shining  cloth ;  any  thing  shming  with  ^Ise 
lustre,  any  thing.showy  and  of  little  value. 

b  TiNsiL,  tln'sil.  V.  a.   To  decorate 

with  cheap  ornaments,  to  adorn  with  lus* 

tre  that  has  no  value. 

'iNT,  tint.  sf.     A  dye,  a  cdlotir. 

'iNY,  ti'ri^.  a.     LitUe,  small,  /Puny. 

'ip,  tip.  8.  Top,  end,  point,  extre- 
mity. 

?o  Tip,  tip.  V.  a.  To  top,  to  end,  to 
cover  on  the  end;  to  Strike  sfightly,  to 
tap,  to  giv9  an  innuendo/to  give  secretly. 

Tippet,  tlp'plt.  s.^<99i  Something 
worn  about  th«  neck'     ^ ' 


To  Tipple,  tlp'pl.  v.  n.  (405).    To 
drink  luxuriously,  to  Waste  life  over  the  ' 
cup.  ' 

To  Tipple,  tlp'pL  v.  a*  To  drink  in 
luxury  or  excess. 

Tipple,  tlp'pl.  s.     Drink,  liquor.    . 

TiPi-LED,  tip'pl'd.  a.  (559)^  Tipsy, 
drunk. 

TippLUR,  tlp'pl-dr.  8.  (98).  Asotiisk 
drunkard. 

TiPbTAFF,  tlp'atif.  s.  An  officer  with 
a  suff  tipped  with  metal;  the  staif  itself 
sotipt. 

Tipsy,  tip^sd.  a.     Drunk« 

TiPTOK,  tip'i6.  s.   The  end  of  tlic  toe. 

TiRErt^^r.s.  See  Tier.  Rank,  row. 

Cjr  As  this  word,  when  it  signifies  a  rank  or 
row,  is  universall}'  pronounced  like  tear^  a 
drop  from  the  eye,  it  ought  always  to  be 
written  tier/  which  would  prevent  a  gross 
irregularity.  This  is  the  more  to  be  wish- 
ed,  not  only  as  its  derivation  from  the  old 
French  tiere  seems  to  require  this  spelling, 
but  to  distinguish  it  firom  the  worn  Here,  a 
head.dj*ess ;  which  probably,  being  a  cor- 
ruption  either  of  the  word  tiara,  an  orna- 
ment for  the  head,  or  of  the  EngKah  word 
attire,  ought  to  be  Written  and  pronounced 
like  the  word  tire,  to  fatigue.  Dr.  Ken- 
eick  is  the  only  orthdepiat  who  has  attend- 
ed to  this  distinction.— -See  Bowl. 

Tire,  tire.  s.  A  head-dress;  furni- 
ture; apparatus. 

To  Tire,  tire.  r.  a.  '  To  fftigue,  t^ 
make  weary,  to  harass ;  to  dress  the  head. 

To  Tire,  tire.  v.  n.  To  fall  with  wea- 
riness. 

Tiredness,  tlr*d'n^9.  s.  State  of  be- 
ing tiredy  weariness. 

Tiresome,  tii'e'sAm.  a.  (165).  Wea« 
riness,  fatiguing,  tedious. 

TiREsonsNESs,  tIre'sAm-nds.  s*  Act 
or  quality  of  being  tiresome. 

Tirewoman,  tlre'wftm-An.  s.  (88).   A 

woman  whose  business  is  to  make  dresses 

ibr  the  head. 
TiRiNGHousE,tl'rlng-h6i!lse.  ] 
TiRlNGROOM,  tl'!*liig-rdAni.    I 

room  in  which  players  dress  for  the  stage. 
•Tis,  tiz.    Contracted  for  It  is.   This 

contraction  is  allowable  only  in  poetry. 
TisicK,  tlzlk.  s.    Properly  FhthUick. 

Consumption.  » 

TisicAL,    tiz'^-k&l.  a.   C^09).    Ccin--^ 

stunptive. 
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TlssCE,  tjsh'i.  &•  (452),   Cidtb  ihtfer«- 

%6Ven  with  gt>ld  and  vilvtlr. 
To  TissujL,   lish'ii*  v.  a.     To  lutfer- 
'  weave,  to  va^ieg^Atj?'. 
Tit,  lit.  s.    A  small  horse,  generally- 

in  cpnletnf>t ;  a  wonlaii,  in  Corft^mpll  a 

Titfnnufte  or  Tomtit ;  a  birf. 
Titbit,  lU'blt.  s«   Nice  bit,  niceiottd. 
*l'itHKiiBLK,   tiTH'i-bl.  ».   Subject  to 

the  paymfntof  tithes. 
TtTHE,   itTHe.  "s.  (467).     The  tenth 
■   part,  the  pk'rt  alBSigtitd  to  thie  inklmenaYtce 

of  the  rainiatry ;   the  tenth  part  of  luiy 

thing;  a  small  ^art,  a  bmall portion.  • 

1*0  TiTbE,  tiT^e.  V.  k.    Td  ta^,  to 
'     t^ay  the  tenth  pari. 

To  TiYHE,  llTfte.  v.n.  To  pn*);  titte. 

TiTHEH,  tl'THiar*  b.  (98).  One  Who 
^atheris  tithes. 

TiTHTUG,  ti'Tklng.  s-  (41 05.  Tith 
'log  is  the  number  or  company  of  fen  men 
with  their,  families  knit  togethei*  in  a  so- 
ciety, all  of  them  beine  bound  to  Qie  king 
tor  the  peaceable  and  good  behaviour  of- 
each  of  Aeir  society;  tithe,  tenth  part  due 
to  the  priest, 

TiTHiKGMAN^  ti'TU big-man.  s*  A 
petty 'peace  tittcec. 

To  Titillate,  tlt'tiW&te.  V.  n.  To 
tickle.  .1 

TiriLLATioN,  tit-Ul-U'shAn.  8..  The' 
act  of  tickling;  the  state  of  beiiig  tibkled;^ 

.    any  slight  orpetty  pleasure.  , 

Titlark,  tlt'Urk.  8.     A  bird.    '        ] 

Title,  ti'tle.  s.  (405).  A  general  head 
comprizing  particiitairs ;'  any  appeTldtion  b? 
honour;  a  name,  an  appellation;  the  first 
page  6f  a  bodk,  telling  its  name  and  gene- 
rally its  subject ;  a  claim  of  i*gKt. 

'To  Title,  tW.  v.*.    To  entitle,  to 

name,  to  caH. 
.'TtTL£L«s6,   ti'tl^lSs.  «*    Wandag  a 

name  or  appellation. 
Titled AG£,  ti'tl^idje. «.    The  pvge 
.    containing  the  title  of  a  book. 
T|THov$£,  tit'm6{ise.  a.  A  amiiil  ape- 

cies  of  birds. 
To  Titter,  tk'tilr*  v.  n.  (98).    To 

laugh  with  restraint. 
Titter,  tit't^r.  9.  A  restrained  laugh. 
Tittle,  tU'tU  s.  (405).   A  small  par- 
ticle, a  point,  a  dot. 
^Tittletattlk,    ti('illtlt*tl.  '9.     Idle 

tiilk,  prattle,  empty  gabble.  ' 

TrruRATioUr»tit-t8b54>A'^hAo»s.  The 

act  of  stumbling. 


TtTTJLAR,  llt't^il-I^F*  a»  («8).  Iteai 

nal,  having  only  tbfc  thJte. 
TiTULARitt,  tU-t5Tii!l-lart-l^  u  TV. 

State  t>fbelri|ftltnl«r. 

Titulary,  tlt'tsh6-!i-r^.  a*.  Ccuiv^- 
ihg  in  a  Utle ;  relktin]^  tb  a  "ddfe. 

Titulary,  tlt^tshu-U*r&.  s.  Otet!u: 
has  a  title  or  right. 

Tivt,  tiv'^t  a*  A  Word  cxpfesnr 
speed,  from  TaDtivy^  the  note  of  &  ^' 
liig  horn. 

To,  td^  ari.  A  particle  cofwmi^:x- 
tweentw^verbSk  and  nojthiipthc  teatLa 
the  object  of  the  first;  it  notea  tfatr^- 
tion^  as  she  raised  a  war  To  call  mt  \Mi  < 
after  afi. adjective  it  notes  itM  objecvU 
bom  To  begc  noting  futoritj,  asvtLt 
6tUl  To  seek;  To  and  again»  To  ani  Ip^ 
'  backward  and  forwanL 

(^  What  has  been  obsertcrf  of  the  wrr. 
TTur,  respecting  the  length  of  tie  e  beton 
a  vowel,  and  its  shortness  bdbre  a  ctmsr 
haht,  IS  perfectly  «)>pijcahleti>tbe  prtrir 
sition,  and  the  adverb  7V.  Tins  vm^  '< 
palf^able  in thepraiunoBtlQa cf  the vtt 
io-6e^n  and  t^  oh/,  and  in  the  pbnse,  I 
went  to  London^  ha  went  4a£alaB.  tt  c:^ 
he  observed  4oo,  that  this  woni,  th(^.;r• 
deprived  of  its  «  to  the  aye,  afways  ^■ 
serve«  it  to  the  ear.     Whether  wi  scc 

^  elided,  as  In  f^t^iieV  Essay  an  Jtfka.- 

"  Say  what  the  use  wcie  finer  optics  gir'n, 

''T*  inspect  a  mite.  Hoi  uiinyiwJhftnA  thr 
heav'n  ?" 

.  Or^ireserved  with  sn  apbatrophe  afier  r. 
i^sinMiltmi: 

''For  still  they  kne\l^  and  oogiii  ta*ba\r 
still  remembei^d, 

'<  The  high  lYij unction  UtittDta^lethBt  £m 

«*  Whoever  tfemptcd.** 

In  both  these  initanoca  the  ward  umr' 
to  be  Vron6tinced  in  eiaetly  the  am 
manner;  that  i8,'llke  the  muahermi 

To,  t66.  prep6sitioh.   See  The  jf^- 
KotingiBk)tion  toward,  opposed  taFr^ 
hating  apeord  or  adaptatiooi  notnf  •- 
dress  or  compeUation*  •»,  lEf  eie^a  i»  v ' 
alls  mlting  a  atale  or  pAace  wbitbcr  v 
one^s,  as.  Away  to  horse;  notiv- 
position,  as.  Foot  to  foot;  hotingte;  *r 
as,  To  the  number xxf  three  hundred .  v 
ing  proportion,  as.  Three  to  nine  5  »r 
perce^on,  lui,  '^hafp  to  the  mftte 
compariflMin^  at,  Kofbol^^heMk^- 
as^ki'ia;  MwiMl. 

ToAB.  t^e.  s.  (295).     An  aninuil  rr 

aemblihg  a  frog;  imt  tte  ; 
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— ^n6vindVe^  n6h  iidt;*— tftbe,  tftb, 

tdad  Gfawii :  the  -t^ad  iratccMuxted  venam 

ous. 

'oADPf  sHv  t^e'flish*  3*     A  ftca-fish* 
'oAuFLAx,  t^de^tiiks.  su     A  plant. 

'oAD5ToKi£,  t6de'sl6ne.  &•  A  concre- 
tion supposed  to  be  found  Id  the  head  o£ 
a  toad. 

"oAD STOOL,  t6dc'st66l.  s»      A  i^ant 
Yike  a  tmishrbdm,  not  fesculevrt. 
o   i'oAs.T,  i6sie.  V.  a.  (295).   To  dry 
or  l)estt  at  the  %re ;  to  tiaYne  Wh^ti  ah^aKh 
is  drunk. 

OAST,  td&te.  s.*    Bread  dried  before 
the  fire ;  bread  dried  and  Jput  into  U^ttor ; 
a  celeb'rated  woman  wbose  health  is  often 
drunk. 
OASTKR,  t6st'&r«  s.  '(SS).     He  ^ha 

toasts. 

'oBACco,  ti-bak'kA.  s.     An  Ameri 
can  pla^it  n|i|ch  used  in  smoaAcii^,  chew-' 
ing  and  anuAing'. 

ToBALCoNihT)  t^4k'k&-nlst..  s.  A 
preparer* aiid  -yehdtr  of  tobacco . 

roj>,  t4d*  6.  A  bosh,  a  thick  shrub; 
a  oeria'm  weight  of  wool,  twoDty«eigbt 
pounds* ,  .  , 

Toe,  t6^<««  X^^)»  ^^  divided  eX" 
treroitiea  of  the  feet ;  a  finger  of  the  foot^ 

ToFOKE,  ti*f6rc^  ad«  Bcfore>  Ob- 
solete. .         , 

ToGKD,  t6'g^«  a.  (3ftl}.  Gowned^ 
dressed  in.  g^wns. 

Tog  ETHER,  t6^^TH''iir.  ad.  (381).  Tri 
company;  in  the  dame  place ;  in  the  same 
time;  without  intermission;  in  concert} 
in  continuity;  Together  with,  in  union 
with.  •    \  • 

To  TfJiL,  t6ii:  V-  n.  (29S().    To  labour. 

To  Toil;  till.  v.  a.  To  labour,  to 
woilcat;  to  Weaty,  to  o^eflabour.  ' 

roiL,  t6ll..s.     Labour,  fatigue j|  any 

net  or  snare  trpvCn  or  meshed. 
Toilet,  tdiKSt'i  s.     A  dressing-table. 
Toilsome,  t6ii'sdni.  a.     lUaborlous. 

ToiLso»riiNEJSS,^ll'^LkmHn^««>9.  Wea* 

risomeness,  laboriousness. 
ToKKM,  t^'k'n  s.  (lOo).     A  sign;  a 

mark ;  a  memorial  of  friendship^  an  evl* 

deiMe  of 'rem«mbraute. 
Told,  tAld.  Fret,  and  Part.  pass,  of 

Tell.  Mentioned,  related.— See  Movl^o. 
To  Tole,  t6le.   v.  a.     To  train,  to 

draw  by  degrees. 
PoLKRABLE,  t6l'(lir4-bl.  a.  (88).  Sup- 

portabie*  that  may  be  endured  or  aiipport- 


bUl;-^tl  ;--wp&6nd;>^]rA)yi,  rnts. 

ed|  notexeellent^  not  oonteviiptlfale^tAaa- 
ToLiJrRABLKKEss,    t6l'Ar^6JbI-n*».^  s. 

Tht  state  of  bcinr  toleraHe.  ^■ 
Tolerably,  WSr-i-btfe.  ad.  Stip- 
portaMy,  in  a  mannier  tllat  tnay  be  en- 
dured; passably,  neither  well  nor  ill,  mo- 
derately wett. 
I'oLERANCE,  t6yAr-4nse.  s.  (557). 
^wer  of  endliringj  act  of  enduring; 

To  Tolerate,  t(M'iir-5?ite.  v,  a,'(i55). 
1[*o  allow  so  as  not  to  hyidcr,  to  suffer. 

Toleration,,  tAl-'ir-A'&hin.  s.  jAiI- 
lovKance  given,  to  thai  w)^ich  is  npt  ap- 
proved. 

Toll,  t6le.  s.  (406).  An  excise  of 
goods,  a  rate  or  tax. 

To  Toi,L,  tile.  v.  n.  To  pay  toll  qr 
tollage;  to  take  toll  ortoUagc;  toaqund 
as  a  single  bell. 

To  Toll,  tole.  v.  a.  '  To  rinjj  a  bell ; 
to  take  awa}',  to  vacate,  to  annul.  In  this 
sense  sounded  Tol. 

Toi.L3ooT]i,  t6Jl)6dTjH.  -s.     A"  prison. 

Tollgatherkr,  txUt;,g$,T.H-^r-dri^  s. 
The  officer  that ^takes  tqUv  ' 

ToLSET,  t61'sA.*8.  (438),  A  kiil4  of 
market;  a  place  wher^e  people  meet  to  buy 
and  sell ;  a  tollbooth.  Tl^e  place  near  the 
exchange  at  Bristol,  England^  is  called 
the  ToUey. 

Tomb,  i66m,  s.  (164)  (347).  A  mo- 
nument in  wluch  the  dead  are  enclosed. 

To  Tomb,  t6dm.  v.  a.  (o4<^).  To  bu- 
r}',  to  entomb. 

Tom  BLESS,  iWml^s.  a.'  Wanting  a 
tomb,  wanting  a  sepuicliral  monument. 

Tomboy,  t6ra^6^.  s.  A  mean  £i»Uow, 

sometimesa  wild  coarse  girl. 
ToKE,  t&me*  a.     Oqa  volume  of  ma- 

j\fi  a  book. 
Tomtit,  t6m-tit'.  s.     A  titmouse,  a 

amall  bird.     . 
Tow,  tJkn.  <d.  (165>      A  quantity  or 

weight.  *    • 

Tone,  tArtc.  s.    Note,  sound;  accent, 

sound  of  the  voice,  a  whine,  a  mournful 

cry;   a  jparticular  dr  aflected  sbund  in 

-spiaking;  elasticity,  power  of  ea;tension 

and  contraction. 
ToKG,  tftng.  s.  (165)  (406).    •  The 

catch  of  a  buckle. 
ToKGS,  tftngz.  8.     An  instrument  by 

whicli  hold  is  taken  of  any  thing. 

ToNGVE,  tfinff.  8.  (165  (337).  The 
instrument  ot  speech  in  human  beings; 
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tO^  (559)— .Pite,  fir,  fill,  f it;— .!»&,  in^t;— pine,  pin  \ 


Being 


the <»tg«i  by  which  animals  lick;  speech, 
iuency  of  words ;  speech  as  well  or  ill 
Wed  I  akmguage}  speech  as  opposed  to 
thoughts;  a  nation  distinguislied  hy  their 

.  lanpiagei  a  small  point,  as  the  Tongue  of 
a  balance;  To  hq^d  the  t^ngue^^to  oe  si- 
lent. 

To  Tongue,  tftng,  v.  a.  (337).  To 
chide^  to  scold. 

To  ToNGUju,  tdog*  \v  Tu  To  talk}  to 
prate. 

ToNGU£i),  tikng'd.  a.  (35&).  Having 
a  tongue. 

TovGUKL£ss,  tiing'l^s.  a*  Wanting 
atonguej  speechless;  unnamed,  not  spo- 
ken of. 

ToNGVfiPAO,  tdng'pid.  s.  A  great 
talker. 

ToNGUETiED,  tAng'tldc.  a.  (282). 
Having  an  impediment  of  speech. 

Tonic,  t6r/lk.  (509).     > 

ToNicAL,  t&n'ik-ai.        > 
extended,  being  elastick^  relating  to  tones 
or  sounds. 

Tonnage,  ti^n'nldie.  s.  (90)  (165).  A 
custom  or  imposts  due  for  merchandise  af- 
ter a  certain  rate  in  every  ton. 

Tonsil,  t6n'sil.  s.  Tonsils  or  al- 
monds  are  two  r&iuid  glands  placed  on  the 
sides  of  the  basis  of  the  tongue. 

ToNsiLE,  t6n-s\K  a.  Patient  of  being 
clipped.^*-  Matan. 

TousuRE,  t6i/shftre.  a.  (452).  The 
act  of  clipping  the  hair. 

Too,  td^.  ad.  (JO).  Over  and  abovei 
overmuch,  moreUuin  enough;  likewise) 
also. 

Took,  tMk.  The  preterit,  and  some- 
times the  part.  pass,  of  Take. 

Tool,  tWl.'  s.   (306).      Any  instru 
ment  of  manual  operation ;  a  hireling,  a 
wretch  who  acts  at  the  command  of  ano- 
ther. 

Tooth,  t66M.  s.  Pinr.  Teeth.  (467). 
One  of  the  bones  ^f  the  month  with  which 
the  act  of  mastication  is  performed ;  taste, 
palate ;  a  tine,  prang,  a  blade;  the  proroi< 
nent  part  of  wheels ;  Tooth  and  nail,  with 
one*&  utmost  violence;  To  the  teeth,  in 
open  opposition ;  To  cast  in  the  teeth,  an 
insult  by  open  exprobration ;  In  spite  of 

.  the  teeth,  notwithstanding  any  power  of 
injury  or  defence. 

To  Tooth,  t66r^.  v,  a.  (306).  To  fur- 
nish with  teeth^  to  indent ;  to  lock  in  each 
other. 

TooTHACH,  tMM'ike*  8.(355).  Pain 
in  the  teeth. 


TooTHDB^AWER,  t66M'drkw«&r.  s.  Ct 
whose  1}usineS0  is  to  extract  painful  ur^  l 

Toothed,  t6d<A'ua»(359)(46r>  H*i 
ing  teeth. 

TooTHLfess,   t66/Vl^   a*      Waciv, 
teeth,  deprived  of  teeth. 

Toothpick,  t66/A'pik.  >        , 

TpoTHPicjtEB,  t66jA'plk-^r.^  *  "  ^ 
instrument  by  which  the  teeth  are  6z:z 
sed, 

ToQTHftoME,  t66fVsfinu  a.(165>  P. 
latable,  pleasing  to  the  Uute. 

Toot RsoMK NESS,  tMM^s&n-ces.  v 
Pleasantness  to  the  taste. 

Tooth woBT,  iddrA'wiirt.  s.  {16:>  A 
plant. 

Kop,  l6p.  8.  The  highest  part  of  ^^ 
thing;  the  surface,  the  superfiries.  t> 
highest  plabe ;  the  highest  persor ;  '  ■ 
utmost  aegree;  the  highest  tmb^;  t' 
crown  of  the  head,  the  vir  on  the  cr^j  - 
of  the  head,  the  forelock;  the  hesbd  o:  . 
plant ;  a  plaything  lor  bm%  To^ia  sct- 
times  used  as  an  adjective^  to  expect?  1 
ing  on  the  top,  or  .being  at  the  top- 
To  Top,  t6p.  V.  n.  To  rise  ala*?«  r- 
he  eminent;  to  predoniitiatr:4Ddo  b.->  ^' 

To  Top,  t&p.'  v.  a.     To  corcr  or  t  : 
top,  to  tip ;  to  rise  abore ;  to  outgo,  xr  r 
pass ;  to  crop ;  to  rise  to  tJbe  tvp  of,  * 
perform  eminl^ntly,  as  he  tap9  kis  part. 

TopFUL,  t6p'ffll.  a.  Full  to  \ht  ion. 
full  to  the  brim. 

Topgallant,  t6p.jr4r&nT.  s.  TN. 
highest  sail ;  it  is  proverbiaDy  appli^'  :* 
any  thing  elevated. 

TopH»Ay\,  t6p-hfiv'6.  a.    Having  ib 

upper  part  too  weighty  for  the  k»cr. 
Topiary,   t6'p^.&-r^«   a.     Shaped  ^ 

tonsure.— Afofon. 
TortiNOT,  i6p'not.  s.    A  knolwcr;:. 

women  on  the  top  of  the  bead. 
TopMAN,  t6p'inan.  s.  (88).   Thcs;**- 
*  ycr  sit  the  top. 
Topmost,  t6p'in6st.  s.     XJppcnn:  * 

highest. 
To  PPR  ouD,  t^p'pr66d.  a    Prood  in  :> 

highest  degree. 
Topsail,  top's^le;  s.  The  luftliest  u 
Topaz,  t^-p&z.  a*     A  yellow  irtr?. 
To  Tope,  t&pe.  v.  n.    To^rinkh 

to  drink  to  excess. 
ToPKR,  l6'p6t\  s.  (9b)*      A  drank-' 
Tophaceous^    i&«f4'abi^.    a*    (>':' 

Gritty,  stony. 
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>PRET,  t6'f^t.  s.     Hell)  a  scriptur&l 

lame. 

)PicAL,  t6p'd-kM.  a.  (509).     Relat- 

ng  to  some  ^neral  head ;  local,  confined 

o  some  particular  place ;  applied  medici- 

lally  to  a  particular  part. 

ipicALLY,  lop'i  kll-d.  ad.  With  ap- 

>lication  to  some  particular  part. 

>P1CK,   top'lk.   s.    (508)  (544).       A 

general  head,  something  to  which  other 

Iiings  are  referred;  things  as  externally 

ipplied'to  any  particular  part. 

>PLKSs,  t(^{/l£s*  a.      Having:  no  top. 

>P0GKAPU£R,      t6-p6g'gr4f-dr«      s. 

518).    One  who  writes  descriptions  of 

>articular  places. 

)i>oGHAPHY,  i6-p6g'^ruf-6.  8.  (518). 

Description  of  particular  places. 

)ppiNG,  t6p'ping-   a.   (410).     Fine, 

loble,  gallant.    A  low  word. 

;ppiNGLY,  t6p'ping-l6.  ad.     Finely, 

rayly,  gallantly. 

>  Topple,  i&p'pl.  v.  n.  (405).     To 
kil  forward,  to  tuiibie  down. 
3PSYTURVY,  i6p'sfi-tAr'v6«  ad.   With 
:he  bottom  upward. 

^RCH,  t6rtsh.  s.  (352).    A  waxlight 

3igger  than  a  candle. 

>RCHB£AUER,  t6rtsh'bA-r&r.  s*   One 

v'hose  office  is  to  carry  a  torch. 

) KG R LIGHT,   tditsh^lite.   s«       Light 

:indled  to  supply  the  want  of  the  sun. 

»i>.CKER,  t6rtsh'£ir.  s«   (98).      One 

hat  gives  light. 

»RE,  t6i*e.  Preterit,   and  sometimes 

>art.  pass,  of  Teal*.  / 

>  Torment,  t6r-m5nt.  v.  a.  To 
)ut  to  pain,  to  harass  with  anguish,  to 
:xcniciate ;  to  tease,  to  vex  with  impor- 
unity ;  to  put  into  great  agitation. 

jRMENT,  tdr'mint.  s.  (492).  Any 
liing  that  gives  pain ;  pain,  misery^  an- 
^uish ;  penu  anguish,  torture. 

>R MENTOR,   tdr-mint-6r.   s*   (166). 
3ne  who  torments,  one  who  gives  pain  i 
me  who  inflicts  penal  tort^ures. 
iRMKKTiL,  t6r*m£n'di.  s«  SeptfoiL 
\  plant.  '. 
>RN,  tftrn.  Part-  pass,  of  Tear. 

)RNA2>o»  t&r*n4M6.  8.  A  hurricane. 
See  Lumbago. 

)KPEDo,  t6r*p^'d6.  s.  A  fish  which, 
Awhile  alive,  if  touched  even  with  a  long 
stick,  benumbs  the  hand  that  so  touches  it, 
)ut  when  dead  is  eaten  safely.— ^ee  Dra- 
ma, FhAUEVs  and  Phalans. 


b&ll ;-— All ;— *p&6nd ,-— Min,  this. 

Tohpent,  tiKpftnt.  a.  Benumbed; 
struck  motionlessynot  active. 

Torpescent,  t6r*i)^8's^nt.  a*  Grow- 
ing torpid. 

Torpid,  lAr'pld.  a*  Numbed,  mo- 
tionless, not  active. 

ToRPipNEss,  t6r'pid-n48.  s.  The 
state  of  being  torpid. 

ToKPiTUDE,  t6r'pd-tide.  &•  State  of 
being  motionless. 

Torpor,  t6r'p6r*  s.  (166).  DulnesSi 
numbness. 

ToRRkP action,  t6r-r^-f^k'ahAo«  s. 
The  act  of  drying  by  the  fire. 

To  loKREFY,  l5r'ri-fi.  v.  a.  (183). 
To  dry  by  tlie  fire. 

Torrent,  t^^'^in^  s.  A  sudden 
stream  raised  by  summer  showers ;  avto^ 
lent  and  rapid  stream;  tumultuous  current. 

Torrent,  t6r'rdnU  a.  Rolling  in  a 
rapid  stream. 

ToKHiD,  i6iVid.  a.  (168).  Panr.hcd, 
dried  with  heat;  burning,  violejitly  hot ; 
it  is  particularly  applied  to  the  regions  or 
zone  between  the  tropicks. 

ToasEL,  t6r'siU  s.  (99).  Aiiy  thing 
in  a  twisted  form. 

Torsion,  t6^'8hAm  s.  The  act  of 
turning  or  twisting. 

Tortile,  t^rViU  a.  (140).  Twisted, 
wreathed. 

ToRTioN,  tdr'shJin.  s.  Torment, 
pain. 

Tortive,  tAr'tlv.  a.  (158).  Twisted, 
wreathed. 

Tortoise,  tdr'tlz,  s.  (301).  An  ani- 
mal cpvered  with  a  bard  shell ;  there  axe 
tortoises  both  of  land  and  water. 

Tortuosity,      t6r-tshi-68'i-tfi.       s. 

Wreath,  flexure. 
Tortuous,  i6r'tshA-fts.  a.  (463)»Twist- 

ed,  wreathed,  winding ;  mischievous. 

ToRTWHE,  tor'tsh&re.  «.  (461).  Tor* 
menta  judicially  inflicted ;  pain,  by  which 
guilt  is  published*  or  confession  extorted; 
pain,  anguish,  pang.  . 

To  Torture,  t6r'lsh6re.  v.  a.  To 
punish  with  tomires;  to  vex;  to  excruci- 
ate, to  torment. 

Torturer,  t6r'tshftr-Ar.  s.  (557.)  He 
who  tortures,  a  tormentor. 

ToBviTT,  tor'vi-t*.  8*  Sourness,  SC"- 
vefity  of  countenance. 

ToRvous,  t6r'vAs.  a.  (314).  Sour  of 
iqpect,  Item,  severe  of  couateiumce. 
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f  ORT,  Xh'H.  s.   A  cant   tcrip,  from 

an  Irish  wprd  signifying  a  savag^e;  the 

name  of  a  party  opposed   to  tJiat  of  a 

'Whig ;  a  friend  to  monarchy. 

To  1  OSS,  t6s.  V.  a-  To  throw  with 
tjie  hand,  as  a  ball  at  play ;  to  throw  with 

•  violence;  to  lift  with  a  stidden  and  violent 
'motion  ;  to  ntake  restless,  to  4isqiuct ;  to 

keep  in  play,  to  tumble  over. 
To  Toss,  \6ft.   V.  n.     To   sHng:,  to 
wince,  to  be  in  violent  commotion  :    Tg 

•  loes  up,  to  throw  a  coin  into  the  air,  and 
wager  on  what  side  it  shall  faU. 

Toss,  tos.  8.  The  act  of  tossing ;  an 
affected  manner  of  raiaing  the  head. 

TossER,  tds'sftr.  8.  (98).,  One  who 
throws,  one  who  flings  and  writhed. 

Tosspot,  tos'pot.  s.  A  toper,  a 
drunkard. 

Tost,  tost.  Pret.  and  part.  pass,  of 
Toss^-  properly  Toued.  (360)  (367). 

Total,  t6'tai.  a.  (88).  Whole,  com- 
plete,  full  •,  whole,  not  divided. 

Totality,  t6-idi'i-ie.  &•  Complete 
sum,  whole  quantity. 

Totally,  16'til-^.  ad.'  Wholly,  fully, 
completely. 

T'other,  iflTH'iSr.  Contracted  for 
The  other. 

To  Totter,  t6t'lfir.  v.  n.  (98).  To 
shake  so  a£  to  threaten  a  fall. 

To  Touch,.  t(itsb.  v.   a.  (314).     To 

^  reach  so  as  to  be  in  contact ;  to  come  to, 
to  attain  J  to  try  as  gold  with  a  stone ;  to 
affect,  to  relate  toj  to  move,  to  strike 
mentally,  to  melt ;  to  delineate  or  mark 
out;  to  infect,  to  seize  lightly;  to  wear, 
to  hava  an  eiliect  on ;  to  strike  a  musical 
instrumept;  To  touch  up,  to  repair  or  am- 
|)rove  by  slight  strokes. 

To  loucH,  ti&tsh.  V.  n.  To  be  in  a 
state  oS  junction,  so  that  no  space  is  be^ 
tucen  them;  to  fasten  on,  to  take  effect 
on ;  To  touch  it,  to  come  to  without  stay; 

•  To  touch  on,  to  mention  sliglitly ;  To 
touch  on  or  upon ;  to  go  for  a  very  fihitrt 
time. 

Touch,  tdtsh.  s.  Reach  of  any  thifH^to 
that  there  is  no  space  between  the  things 
reaching  and  reached;  the  9eoae  of  fee- 
ing; the  act  of  touching;  ezsiDifi|M.ioii as 

•  by  a  stone ;  te.st,  that  by  whioh  any  thiii^ 
is  examined;  proof,  tried  qualities;  single 
act  of  pencil  upon  the  picture ;  feature, 
lineament;  act  of  the  hand  upon  a  tnu- 
sical  instrument;  power  of  exciting  the 
affections ;  something  of  passioQ  or  «fiec- 
tions  acunkci  eft«ft  perfQimiwcf  «f 


agreement;  a  amaD  quantity  intermlcr^c' 

a  hint,  slight  notice  given ;  a  cam  vr^: . 

for  a  slight  essay. 
Touchable,  iftlsh'i-bl. a. (405>  Tr- 

gible,  tliat  may  be  touched. 
Touch-hole,  tOltsb'hole.  s.    Tbcho't 

through  which  the  fire  b  conveyed u Lf 

powder  in  a  gu;i. 
Touch IV £$s.  tiit$h'^-D^&«    s.  Peer^l;- 

ness,  irascibility - 
ToucBii^G,  tfltshlng.     prep.    (4:;. 

With  respect,  regard,  or  rdatiee  tc 
Touching,   tJilbh'ing.    ^    Patbd^jL 

affecting,  moving. 
Touchinglt.   tdtsblng-l^.  ad.   Vi 

feeling  emotion,  in  a  pathetick  ina&T 
Tovchkf.vot,  tiitfth'oi^-ii&u  s.   Ai 

herb. 

loUCHSTONE,     tl^tsh'stOOe.    S.     Stff! 

by  which  metals  are  examined;  aoy  t£^ 
or  criterion. 

Touchwood,  tiitsh'w(kd.  s-  Roiftn 
wood  used  to  catch  the  fire  stnsk  frcos 
tlie  flint. 

Tovchy,  tAtsh'^  a.  Pecnsh,  irn'j- 
ble,  irascible,  apt  to  take  fire.  Akm  ^cr^ 

Tough,  t(if.  a.  (314)  (3!>!>  ^it^- 
ing  without  fracture  ;  not  brittle :  &i^, 
not  easily  flexible  ;  not  easily  iajmc  ^r 
broken;  yiscous,  clammy,  ropy. 

To  Toughen,  l&fTn.  t.'  d.  (103;.  T^ 
grow  tough. 

Toughness,  tiirnfis,  s.  Net  brirr/t- 
ness;  fiexibility;  viscosity, t«nac\l\,ckn:- 
miness,  glutinousness .  trnaie«  agdJn;». 
injurj*. 

Toufet,  tWp^t.  S.  (315>  A  cur/, 
an  artificial  lock  of  hair.  Thb  vard  is 
generally  written  and  pronotiacfed  Tmjk 

Tour,  tddr.  s.  (315).  RanbW.a^ 
ing  journey ;  turn,  revolutica. 

e^*  My  e7[perience  fails  me  if  t&is  wrsr  •« 
not  slowly  conforming  to  tl«e  tme  EifV 
soimd  of  tlie  vowels  beard  in  cAob.  '^' 
smart  traveller  to  France  ai^  lt^\  «<-- ' 
fear  we  should  nfver  auppoae  be  had  U-  • 
out  of  England,  were  be  noc  to  ]tffi«^>  ^ 
it  so  as  to  rhyme  with  foer^  aul  tkt-  > 
her  English  critick  sees  mfinite  adva^^- 
in  ih\»  pronunciation,  as  It  preinrau 
mistJiking^  taJHng  a  tour  for  toMt^  a  v-' 
Bat  ptausihle  as  this  latter  neascn  aayfe^ 
it  is  far  from  being  sufficieBl  to  iakit  > 
philosopbiea)  granunsn#n  Co  [>mi  1 
QoiBckien^c^  ia  thie  sound  of  woiSiif^  * 
ing  dtfRMnent  things,  is  the  c^^e  ^  sm  '«- 
gu9ge?>  bvt  wKiW  these  words  wc  dx- 
entlywritj«a«tj^^46flre««miuiig»r: 
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ye  sufficiently  preserred  without  depart- 
ng  from  the  general  analogy  6f  pronunci- 
Ltion. — See  the  woid  Bowl. 
3URKAMENT,  t66i^n&-m^nt,  or 

>  URN  BY,  tddt^n^y  or  tiftf'n^ 
rih,  miTitaiy  tport,  sMck  encounter  ^  Mil 
on  uses  it  simply  for  encounter. 

'  I  am  much  mistaken  if  general  usage 
ioes  not  incline  to  the  short  sound  of  the 
liphthong  in  •these  words ;  and  that  this 
iound  ought  to  be  indulged,  is  palpable  to 
:very  English  ear;  which  finds  a  repug- 
lance  at  giving  the  French  sound  to  any 
irord  that  is  not  newly  adopted .  youmey, 
xjurhh,  courage^  and  many  other  words 
rom  the  French^  have  long  been  an^i- 
.ised ;  and  there  is  no  good  reason  why 
his  word  should  not  fidl  into  the  same 
;Uis4.  Mr,  Sheridan,  Mt,  Scott,  Dr.  Ken- 
ick,  and  Mr.  Perr}-,  give  the  first  sound 
»f  this  word;  and  Buchanan  and  W. 
ohnston,  the  aecond.  Junius  and  Skin- 
ler  spell  the  word  Ttarnament. 

\  Tourney,  tdir'n^,  or  tftr'nA.  v«  n. 
To  tilt  in  the  lista. 

»URMiquET,  tAr'n^-kwdt.  s.  A  hau- 
lage used  in  amputations,  straitened  or 
■elaxed  by  the  turn  of  a  handle. 

*  The  general  pronunciation  of  this  word 
»ught  to  induce  us  to  the  second  pronun- 
iatipn  of  Tournamtnt. 

I  TousE,  i6iizt»  V-  a.  (313).  To 
»«11,  to  tear,  to  had,  to  dra^;  whence 
Vouitr,  or  Tcnuar,  the  name  ofa  mastiff*. , 
)w,  t6.  9*  Flax  or  hemp  beaten  and 
'.ombed  into  a  filamentous  substance. 

>  Tow,  tA.  V.  a.  To  draw  by  a  rope, 
>articu]arly  through  the  water. 
)WARD,  t6'Ard»  (324).  >    ^ 
)WARDS,  tWrdz.  5    P"^P* 
I  direction  to:  near  to,  as  the  danger  now 
;ome3  Towards  him;    with  respect  to, 
:ouching,  regarding;  with  tendency  to 
learly,  little  less  than. 

*  Notwithstanding  our  poets  almost  uni- 
versally accent  this  word  on  the  first  syUa- 
>le,  and  the  poets  are  pretty  generally 
bllowedhy  good  speakers,  there  are  some, 
xnd  those  not  of  the  lowest  order,  who 
still  place  the  accent  on  the  second.  Thiese 
should  be  reminded,  that  as  imaardft  ouu 
ivartU,  bacJhvards,  fortoqrdg,  apd  every 
3ther  word  of  the  same  form,  have  the  ac- 
cent on  tiie  first  syllable,  there  is  not  the 
least  reason  for  pronouncing  U/aard»  with 
Lhe  accent  on  the  last.  All  our  orthclepists 
i;>lace  th^  accent  09  ^  first  syHahle  of  fe»- 
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viord  when  an  adjective.     Toward»t  being 

.  always  a  preposition,  has  the  accent  on 
ttie  first  syllable  by  Mr.  Scott;  but  Mr. 
Perry,  Bm|ay,  and  Penning,  place  it  on 
the  second.  From  tike  Coalescence  of  the 
o  with  the  o,  this  word  is  proDounced  ge- 
nerally in  one  syllable,  though  Dr.  Ken- 
rick  says  otherwise.  Mr.  Sheridan  so  pro- 
nounces it;  Mr.  Nares  and  Mr.  Smith 
rhyme  it  with  boafdt;  Bailey  accents  the 
first  syHahle  of  toward^  and  Entick  the 
same  syllable  on  the  same  word^  sjidan 
towards  at  a  preposition. 

Toward,  t6'w{krd.  a.  (8B)«  Readf  to 
do  or  learn,  not  firoward. 

TowARDLiMEss,  t6VArd-4^-n£s.  8. 
Docility,  ^eompliance«  readiness  to  do  or 
to  learn. 

TowARDLY,  i6'wArd-l^.  a.  Retidy  to  do 
or  leant;  docile,  compMant  w^th  duty . 

TowARDNESs,  t^'wi&rd-n^s.  s^  Oo^ 
cility. 

TowELvtitiOl.  a.  (99)  (323),  A  cloth 
on  which  the  hands  are  wiped. 

Tower,  t66'(ir.  s.  {99)  (3i3).  A  high 
building,  a  building  raised  above  the  main 
edifice :  a  fortress,  a  citadel ;  a  highheadr 
dress  ;  high  flight,  elevation. 

To  Tower,  ibtLfdr.  v.  n.  (98).  To 
soar,  to  fiy  or  rise  high. 

Towered,  t6t!i'iVdiaf  (359).  Adorn- 
ed or  defended  by  towers. 

Towery,  t6ti'Ar-^.  g.  Adoi*ned'or 
guarded  with'  towers. 

Town,  t6ftn.  s.  (323)#  Any  walled 
collection  of  houses;  any  collection  of 
houses  larger  than  a  village;  in  England, 
any  number  of  houses  to  which  belongs  4 
regular  market,  and  which  is  not  a  city, 
or  see  ofa  bishop;  the  court  end  of  Lon* 
don ;  the  people  who  live  in  the  capital. 

TowvcLEBK,  t&(m1dirk«  s.  An  oilir 
cer  who  manages  the  publick  business  of 
a  place. 

Townhouse,  t6(m^6{ise.  s.  Theh^l 
where  publick  business  is  transacted. 

Township,  t6(ln'sh!p.  s«  The  corpo- 
ration of  a  town,  a  district. 

Townsman,  t6^Qz'in&n*  s.  .  An  in^ 
habitant  ofa  place ;  one  of  the  same  town. 

Town  TALK,  td^m'tkwk.  8*  Coromot) 
prattle  ofa  pkce. 

Toy,  i66.  9.  (329).   A  pcttf  comnp- 

.  dity,  a  trifle,  a  thing  of  no  value ;  a  play-, 
thing,  a  bauble ;  matter  of  lio  importance  ^ 
folly,  trifling  practice,  silhr  opinion ;  play.^ 

^  sport,  amofoutdalliance ;  frolidslhomottr^ 
Odd  uancf, 
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tor  (559).-H*F4te»  firi  fU,  mi'^^.mk,  m£t;.^bi^,  pla  y. 


To  TqY)  t^  V.  B»  To  trifio,  Id  dall}^ 
amorouily,  to  play. 

ToYis;?,  tdi&lsh.  8.    Trifling,  wanton. 

TovisK^css,  t6^1shrO^.  8«  Nugacity, 
wantoimeB*. 

Toys H  01*9  t6d'sh6p-  s.  A  shop  where 
pUytiungs  aad  little  nice  manufiictures 
are  sold. 

To  TozE,  i&ae.  v.  «•  To  pull  by  vio- 
lence oc  impetuosity.  pbflolete.f«-r-See 
TpivsB  and  Tsasb. 

Trace,  tr&se*  s.  Mark  left  by  any 
thing  passing,  footsteps ;  remain,  appear* 
ance  of  what  haa  been;  harness  for  beasts 
of  draught. 

To  Trace,  u^ise^  v.  a«  To  follow  by 
the  footsteps,  or  remaining  marks;  to 
follow  with  exactness ;  to  mark  out. 

Tracer,  tri^sAr.  a.   (98).    One  that 

traces. 
Track,  tr&k.   s.   Mark  left  upon  the 

way  by  the  foot  pr  otherwise ;  a  road|  a 

beaten  path. 
To  Trace,  trik."  v.  a.    To  follow  by 

the  footsteps  or  mar^  leftia  the  way. 
Trackless,  trdkl^s.  ^.     Untrodden, 

marked  with  no  footsteps. 
Tract,  ti*dkt»  s.    A  region,  a  quan? 

tityof  land;   continuity,  ai>y  thing  pro. 

tractcd  or  drawn  out  to  length ;  course, 

fnanner  of  process ;  it  seems  to  be  used 

by  Shakspeare  for  Track;  a  treatise,  a 

small  book. 
Tractablf,,   trAk'tft-bt     a.     (405). 

Manageable,  dociie,  compliant ;  paJpable, 

stich  as  may  be  handled. 

Tractab^eness,  tr&k't&-hl-n6s.  s. 
The  state  of  being  tracUb^  C<tmpliance, 
o]>sequiousness. 

Tractate,   trdk'lftte*    s.    (91).      A 

treatise,  a  tract,  a  small  book. 
Tractiojt,  trdk'shAm  s«     The  act  of 

drawing,  the  state  of  being  drawn.- 
Tractile,  trdktil.  a.  (UO),  Capable 

to  be  drawn  out  or  extended  in  length, 

ductilcJ' 

TliACTiLiTTS,  tr4k-tU'^rti.  a.  The 
quality  pf  being  tnictile. 

Trade,  trAde.  s.  (73).  TraflBck>  cjemr 
mexce,  e^ch^um ;  occupation,  particular 
emnlpyinant  weedier  msioual  or  mercan- 
tile; 

■fo  TRAns,  trMe.  ▼•  m  To  trafl&ck, 
tai^eal,  to  hdkl  ggmmeree;  to.  act  merely 
for  money;  having  a  trading  y^'aad. 


Trade-wind,  tride'wUid.    s.     Tht 

monsoon;  the  periodical  windbetwee&  J : 

tropicks.—See  W^iio- 
Trades,  tr^'d^.    Versed^  prae^sei 
Trader,  tri'dJir*  s.    (98).     Qaeerr 

gaged  in  merchaivliae  on  ^ommacc ;  t£e 

Mag  ysed  in  the  methodanf  inaB^ s^tor^ 

a  practitioner. 
Tradsseoi^k,  XrMz'Rke*    s.    Fecpk 

en^loyed  in  trades.-^Sec  F«lk. 
Tradesmas,  trAdx^min.  a,  (88).  A 

shopkeeper. 
Tradeful,  tride'fbl.     a»     Cqibbk: 

cial ;  busy  in  tralBck. 

Traditiok,  trd-d!sh'dn.  s.  Tk  sc- 
ot practice  of  delivering^  accovoti  :«£: 
mouth  to  mouth  without  written  wsu- 
rials  i  any  thing  delivered  orsl^  from  ^ 
to  age. 

Traditional,  tr&-dlah'AD4!.  a.   D^ 
'  Ihrered  by  traditicHi,  descaidiag  M*  cc 
commiuucation :  obsenit  oftn^kmi, 
or  idle  rites. 

TBADIT&ONAI.I/P,  tr4-d)sb'(i&-ll-i.  3£' 

Bx  transmission  firom  age  to  a^e-.  &u: 

tradition  without  evidence  of  wnttea  k 

morials. 
Traditionary,    trd-<Bsh^(bhSr4.   i* 

Delivered  by  tradition. 
Traditive,    trid'^-di^    a.     (5i:*. 

Transmitted  or  traaanissUe  horn  age  ^ 

To  Traduce,  tri^dikst'*  v.  «.  T. 
censure,  to  condemB»  %s  itpimui*.  » 

bkmeable,  to  calumnuAe  i  to  pnpafair 
to  mcrease  by  d«rivmg  one  fna  anther 

Traducekent,     tr&<i&se']BAaiu     s. 

Censure,  oblo^^. 
Traducer,  tra-di'sAn  &    (98).    >. 

false  censurer,  a  calaraniator« 
Traducible,  trft-dft'si-hi.  a.     (A^^ 

Such  as  may  be  derived. 
Traduction,  tHl-diUi'alidD.    s.  De« 

rivation  from  one  of  the  saaie  kind.  r». 

pagation ;  tradition,  tranamis^m  fat  <» 

to  another;  conveyance:  lraa«tiB& 
TRArvicK,  tr&f^fik.    ah     CotuKm 

merehamfiaing,  laiwe  trade ;  mmiMilirf 

subject  of  traffick. 
To  TRArFicx,   trimiu    v»    n,    T 

practise  commerce^  to  merchtfi^st.  " 

trade  meanly  ormereenarilj. 
TRAFJ^cKiin,  uAfflk^*  a.    Tnar 

merchant. 

TRAdE&lAN^  tvi-j^d^4A«  9»    A  Wt^* 

oftrif-edTt  anayk^roftEa^gaii^. 
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r*  In  Uiii  Mr4  we  hfev«  •  striking^  in- 
stance of  tbe  aVersion  of  the  language  to 
what  tnay  be  called  a  Tautopbony,-  or  a 
succesaive  repetition  of  the  tame  aound. 
We  find  no  repugnance  at  aspiring  the  d 
in  Comedian^  and  pronouncing  it  as  if 
written  Co^fM-jt^an:  but  there  is  no  ear 
that  woold  not  be  hnrt  at  pronouncing 
Tragedian  as  if  written  TTra-je-je-ttn  The 
reason  is  evident  The  gc  tfajit  immedi- 
ately precedes^  being  exactly  the  same 
sound  as  di  when  aspirated  hito  je^  the 
ear  wiU  not  suffer  the  repetition,  and 
tlierefore  dispenses  with  the  laws  of  aspi- 
ration, rather  than  oHend  against  those  of 
harmony.  To  the  same  reason  we  must 
attribute  giving  the  sound  of  zh  to  the 
double  s  in  ASscusion,  and  to  the  tt  in 
Tramition.  The  same  aversion  to  the  re- 
petition of  similar  sounds  makes  us  drop 
the  first  aspiration  Jn  Diphthong,  TViph' 
thong,  Opkthalmy,  &c.— *See  Oputhal- 

MICK. 

RAGEDY,  trdd-jA'dd.  s.     A   drama- 
tick  representation  fK  a  serious  action 
any  mournful  or  dreadful  event. 

RAGIGAL,  tr&d'i^-k&i.    >      ^  /-rftoN 

RAGICK,tr&d'jik.  5  ^         ^^ 

Relating  to  tragedy;  mournful,  calami 
tous,  sorrowful,  dreadful. 
RAGiGALLT,  tryj^-k&I-6«  ad.  In  a 
tragical  manner,  in  a  manner  befitting 
tr.igedy;  mournfiiUy,  sorrowfully^  cala- 
mitously. 

KAGicALKEsS)  trdd'j6-kil-n£s«  %• 
MoumfulncBs,  calkmitousness. 

RAGicoMEDY,  tr&d-j£-k6in'^-d£*  s* 
A  drama  compounded  of  meny  and  seri- 
ous events. 

RAoicoBiicALy  tdtd-i^-k&m^^-kllL  «• 
Relating  to  tragicomedy ;  consisting  of  a 
mixture  of  mirth  and  sorrow. 

'  R  AGic  OM  ic  ALL  T)  tr^-j^-k6m'^4Lil-^ 
ad.    In  a  tragpioomie  flianner. 

o  Trajkct.  tri-ji&kt^  v.  a.  To  cast 
through,  to  throw. 

RAJRCT,  trSd'j^kt,  s.  (493).    A  fer- 
ry, a  passai^  for  a  water-carriage. 
'RAJECT10N9  trl-j^k'sh6n«  s.      Tbe 
act  of  darting  through ;  emission, 
'o  Trail,  trdlc.  v.  a.  (202).  To  hunt 
by  the  track ;  to  draw  alon^  the  ground ; 
to  draw  after  in  a  long  floaung  or  waving 
body }  to  dnkW»  to  drag^. 
'o  TRAiLt  trUe*  V.  n.  .  To  be  djra\m 
out  in  lengthy 
'rail,  trAle.  s.    Track  foHowed  by 


b&ll;-'^;— p6&K];^^Mn,  this. 

the  hunter  (  aby  thing  drawn  tbknglh; 
any  thing  duwn  behind  o  long  UBttula- 
tions. 

To  Traiit,  trAne.  V.  0.  (202)*  To 
draw  along ;  to  draw,  to  entioe,  to  intfte » 
to  draw  by  artifice  or  stratagem  \  to  draw 
from  aet  taaot  by  peiMasien  or  pfeniiee; 
to  educate,  to  bring  up,  cemmonly  with 
Up ;  to  br^,  or  form  to  any  thing. 

Train,  trAne.  a.  Artifice,  stratagem 
of  enticement;  the  tail  of  a  bird;  bowel 
of  a  woodcock ;  part  of  a  gown  that  fiiUs 
behind  upon  the  ground ;  a  series,  a  con- 
secution ;  process,  method,  state  of  pro- 
cedure;  a  retinue,  a  number  of  followers; 
on  orderly  company,  a  proce6!t!on;  the  fine 
of  powder  reaching  to  the  mmc;  Train  of 
artiUery,  cannons  accompanying  an  army. 

Trainbands,  trAne1)&nd2.  «.  The 
mflitia,  the  part  of  a  comtmiiiifjr  tniin- 
cd  to  martial  exercise. 

TftAiwoiL,  tr4ne'6lh  s.  Olldrawtt  bf 
eoction  fihom  the  fk\  6f  th«  whUe. 

Trainy,  Xxk'vii.  a.  Belotiging  t6  tt^ 

oil. 
To  Traipse,  tripes,   r.  a.     (Sh}2). 

To  wulk  in  a  careless  or  sluttish  manner. 

Trait,  trA,  or  tdkc.  s.  (473)-  A 
stroke,  a  touch,  an  outline. 

Traitor,  tr^tA^  t.  (166)  (2flB). 
One  who,  being  thtttedj  betrays. 

Traitorly,  tti't4r-M.  a.    Treacher* 

ous,  perfidious. 
Traitorous,   trA'tftr-iSs.     a.     (Sl4). 

Treacherous,  perfidious. 
Traitorously,  tr^'tAr-i&s-W.  ad.     in 

a  manner  stiitihg  traitors,  perfidiously! 

TttAiTK£as,  tr&'tr^a.  s.     A    woxaati 

who  betray8.-~See  Tutoress. 
To  Tralineate,  tri-liii'y&tc.   ?.  tt. 

( 113).    To  deviate  from  any  direction. 
TRJhMlf  £L,  trim'mdU  a<  (99).    A  net 

in  wluch  birds  or  fish  are  cau|[ht;  any 

kind  of  net ;  a  kind  of  shackles  inr  wUch 

horses  are  taught  to  pace. 
To  Trammel,  tdLm'mdk  v.  a«     To 

catch,  \»  intercept. 
To  Trample,    tr4in'pl.  v.  a*  (405). 

To  tread  under  foot  with  pride,  contempt, 

or  elevation.     . 
To  Trample,  tr&m^pU  v.  n«  To  tread 

in  contempt ;  to  tread  quick  and  loadly. 
Trampler,  tr^m^pt^ftr.  a.  (98)*    One 

that  tramples. 
Trav ATioN,  tri-ni^'ahte*  »-    Tte  act 

of  swimming  over. 
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KT  (559).— Fit€,  fir,  fill,  f itv-mi,  mfct ;-iMBe,  fbr- 

Tr ANSE,  tr&Bse*  s.    A  tempoivf  6- 
^  senceof  thesou^aneeitaiqr- 
TRANSELEMtKTAtiaii,      trins^'< 


TtLAifCKj  trinse.   ft.   (7B)  (79).    An 

ec«tacy,  a  sUte  in  which  the  soul  ii  rapt 

into  Tislons  of  future  or  distant  things. 
Tranced,  trinat.  a.   (359).     Lying 

in  a  tnoice  or  ecataey. 
Trangrax,  trin'^m*  s.      A  cant 

word.  An  odd  intricately  cbntriTed  thing. 
Trawwel,  tfin'nil.  s.  (99).     A  sharp 

pin.  , 

TRAirmyii,,    tHtnprlcwlL    a.       Quiet, 

peacefu],  undisturbed. 
TRAif<yiLLiTY,trdn-kwir*.li.s.(408). 

Quiet,  peace  of  mind,  peace  of  condition, 

freedom  from  perturbation. 
ToTrai^act,  tr4ns4kt^  v.  a.     To 

manage,  to  negotiate,  to  conduct  a  treaty 

or  affairs ;  to  perform,  to  do,  to  carry  on. 
Transactiov,  trdns4k'sh{^n«  s.  Ne- 

gociation,  dealing  between  man  and  man, 

management. 
Travsaniuation,     trins-dn-n^-mi' 

fth^n.  s*    Conveyance  of  the  soul 

from  one  body  to  another. 
To  Transcend,  trdn-sdnd'.  v.  a.    To 
•  pass,  to  pverpaas ;  to  surpass,  to  out^, 

to  exceed,  to  excel ;  to  surmount,  to  rise 

above. 

TRAN8CENDENCE,trdn-S^'ddnSfe*^ 

T»AKscENDENCY,trin-s^n'd6n-s^  y 

ExceDehce,  unusual  excellence,  supere- 

ninence ;  exaggeration^  elevation  beyond 

truth. 
Transcendent,      trin-s^nM6nt.    a* 
.  Excellent,  supremely  excellent,  passing 

others. 
Transcendental,     trin-s^n-ddn^tll. 

a.    General,  pervading  many  particulars; 

Snpereminent,  passing  others. 
Transcendentlv,    tr4n-9*n'dfint-l6. 

ad.    Excellently,  supereminently. 
To  Transgolate,  trinsne6-lite.  v.  a. 

To  strain  through  a  sieve  or  colander. 
To  Transcribe,  trin-'Skribe^  v.  a. 

To  copy^  to  write  from  an  exetnpler. 
Transcriber,  trAn-skri1>tkr.  s.     A 

copier,  one  who  writes  frtun  a  copy. 
Transcripts,  trin'skrlpt*  s.    A  copy, 

any  thing  written  from  an  original. 
Transcription,    tron-skrip'shtin.   s. 

The  act  of  copying. 
TRAKscRiPTivEtY,    tran>skrlp't!?-l^» 
.  ad.    In  inamier  of  a  copy. 
iTo  Transcur,  ttlns-kiir'.  v-  n.    To 

run  or  move  to  and  fro. 
Transcursion,     trins-kJ^'sbdn.     s* 

flamble,  passi^  throu^i  pusage  beyond 

certain  limits. 


mfin-ti'shftn.  s.  Change  of  one  tl 
ment  into  another. 

To  Transfer,  trilns-fir'.  v.  a.  I: 
convey,  or  make  over  from  «ic  u  at 
ther  s  to  remove,  to  transport. 

Transfer,  trins'Kr.  u  (492\T^ 
act  of  conveying  fro©  aoc  pcnaiut 
ther.— j<*A.  ^ 

Transferable,  trlns-fir'a-bl.  y 
trins'f4r-&^l.  a.  Captble  oft- 
transferred. 

(Tj*  I  have  met  with  thiBveiy  coinn/f^ 
useful  woidinnoDictioMiybutEr  ' 
where  the  accent  is  vcryprope^jF^^ 
on  the  second  syflablc;  ssaUvcrdjw4i. 

form  ought  as  much  ss  poaiWf  p  «r 

the  accent  of  the  veib  hm  »*»»'  -^ 

are  derived.  *   tu-  ^ 

Transfiguration,     t»ns4lgi-f^ 

shiin.s.  Change  of  ferm;^^";; 
raculouB  change  of  our  \k»t^^^^''' 
appearance  on  the  mouBt       ^^  ^ 

To  Transfigure,  tr4Ds-fl|P^: 
To  transform,  to  chsnge  widiroF~ 
outward  appearance.  ^ 

To  Transfix,  trins-ffts.  ^' «' 
pierce  through.  «    •  r  a 

To  Transform,  tribs-fW-^;^^, 
To  metamorphose,  tocMT'*"^"' 
to  external  form.  m    r  «  n 

To  Transform,  tA»*^* '' 
To  be  metamorphosed.  ,,.;, 

TRANSFORMATIOK,trfDS.ftr^^    . 

s.    State  of  being  dumr^'*''^ 

to  form.  tifVsLi' 

Transfretation,  traM-W'^'^-^ 

8.    Passage  over  the  se^  t 

To  Transfuse,  trins-lSw  •  ^*  * 

pour  out  of  one  into  another.      ^ 

Transfusion,  trdns-ft'zh^n'^; 

'act  of  pouring  out  of  one  into  ««^- 

To   Transgress,   ^rhs^''^. 

To  pass  over,  to  pass  bejwwi .     ^ 
To   Transgress,  trioH^^' ' 

To  offend  by  vioUting  a  ^^.u^^^  i 
Transgression,   tiiu«^^ 

Violation  of  aUw,  hietchof««»»^ 

QfTence,  crime,  ^»*^*;^^^j4s's)t.  > 


Transoressive,    "-r^i,,j. 
Faulty,  culpsWe,aptU)J^^ 

Transgressor,  ^Anf^^J^i 


9.    Law4»eakpr, 
oficnder. 
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xANSi£Kr,  tr^n'shd-int.  a.  (542). 
doon  passed^  soon  pafiiiDg,  short,  mom«n- 
:ary. 

lANsiENTLY,  trin'sM-tet-lA.ad.  In 
>assage,  with  a  short  pauage,  not  ezten- 
lively. 

!ANSi£NTN£ss,  trdn'sh^-^iit-n^.  s« 
shortness  of  continuance,  speedy  passage. 
lANsiLXENCE,    trdi)*4»irydDse.  > 
lANsiLiEUCY,  tr4n-sil'y^n-86.  J      ** 
[113).    Leap  from  thing  to  thing. 

I  AN  SIT,  irdii'sU.  s.  In  Astronomy, 
he  passing  of  any  planet  just  hy  or  under 
iny  other  planet  or  fixed  star. 
iANsiTioM,  trin-sizh'^,  or  tr4n- 
sish'&n.  s.  (29). — See  Tkagedian. 
Elemoval,  passage;  change;  passing  in 
A-riiing  or  conversation  from  one  subject 
x>  another. 

'  I  prefer  the  first  mode  of  pronouncing 
his  word  to  tlie  second,  though,  at  first 
li^ht,  it  appears  not  so  regular.  My  rea- 
)on  is,  the  aversion  our  language  has  to  a 
•epetition  of  exactly  similar  woi-ds.  The 
^  in  the  prefix  trttnt  is  always  sharp  and 
lissing,  and  that  inclines  us  to  vary  the 
iucceeding  aspiration,  by  giving  it  the  flat 
nsteadof  the  sharp  sound.  This  is  the 
>est  reason  I  can  give  for  the  very  prevail- 
ng  custom  of  pronouncing  this  termina- 
ion  in  this  word  contrary  to  analogy.*— 
^hen  I  asked  Mr.  Garrick  to  pronounce 
his  word,  he,  without  premeditation,  gave 


t  in  the  first  manner;  but  when  I  desired 
lim  to  repeat  his  pronunciation,  he  gave  it 
n  the  second : 

iS  one  who  in  his  journey  bates  at  noon, 
hough  bent  on  speed,  so  hc^e  the  Arch- 
angel paus'd, 
^twixt  the  world  destroy'd  and  world  re- 
stored, 
r  Adam  auglit  perhaps  might  interpose, 
'hen  with  transition  sweet  new  speech  re 

sumes."  Afilton. 

link,  however,  ft  may  be  classed  among 
bose  varieties  where  v/e  shall  neither  be 
luch  applauded  for  being  right,  nor 
lamed  for  being  wrong. 

ansitive,  trdns'^-ilv.  a.  Having 
tie  power  of  passing;  in  Grammar,  a  verb 
Transitive  is  that  which  signifies  an  action 
onceived  as  having  an  effect  upon  some 
bject,  as,  1  strike  the  earth, 

ANsiTORiXY,  trSn's*-t{ir-<5'.l^,  ad. 
Viih  speedy  evanescence,  with  short  coo- 
[nuance.. 

ANsiTORiKEss,  trAn's^-tAr  6  n*s.  s. 
peedyevaneacence. 


bMI; — &U;-— p6find;--fAin,  this. 

Transitory,  trto's^-ttkr-*.  a.  (557)* 
Continuing  but  a  short  time,  speedily  van- 
islyed.*— >See  Domestick. 

To  Translate,  trto-slAte'.  v.  n.  To 
transport,  to  remove;  it  is  paiticularly , 
used  of  the  removal  of  a  bishop  fit^m  one 
see  to  another;  to  trtfWer  from  one  to 
another,  to  convey;  to  change;  to  inter- 
pret in  another  laitfuage ;  to  explain. 

Translation,  trin-slA'shiftn.  s.    Re- 
moval,  act  of  removing;  the  removal  of « 
bishop  to  another  see;  the  act  of  turning 
mto  another  language;  something  made  • 
by  translation,  version. 

Translator,  tdln-slA'tflr.  s.  (166). 
One  that  tumrany  thmg  into  another  lan- 
guage. 

Tr  ANSLATORY,  tribs-li'tftr-^.  a.  (512% 

Transferring.  ^ 

Translocation,  trdns-lA-k4'sh^.  s. 

Removal  of  things  reciprocally  to  each 

other's  place. 
Translucency,     tr^Dfi-lA'sdn-si.    s. 

Diaphaneity,  transparency. 
Translucent,    trins-lii's^nt. 
Translucid,   trdns-lA'sid. 

Transparent,  diaphanous,  clear. 
Transmarine,    tr4fts-ina-r*^n'.     a, 

(112).  Lying  on  the  other  side  of  the  sea, 

found  beyond  sea. 
Transmigrant,    trdns'm^-grdnt.   s. 

Passing  into  another  country  or  state. 
To  Transmigrate,    trdns'm^-grite. 

V.  n.    To  pass  from  one  place  or  country 

into  another. 

Transuigration,  tr&ns-m^-grd' 
shi^n.  8.  Passage  from  one  place 
or  state  into  anotlier. 

Transmission,  trdns-mlsh'An.  a.  The 
act  of  fending  fipom  one  place  to  another. 

Transmissive,  trdns-mlsViv.  a. 
Transmitted,  derived  from  one  to  another. 

Transmittal,  tilns-mh'tA!.  s.  The 
act  of  transmitting,  transmission. 

Transmutable,  trdns-mi'id-W.  a. 
Capable  of  change,  possible  to'be  changed 
into  another  nature  or  subsunce, 

Transmutably,  trdns-niu'ta-bld.  ad. 
With  capachy  of  being  changed  into  ano- 
ther substance  or  nature. 

Transmutation,  trans-mA-tA'^hfin. 
a.  Chan^  into  ano.ther  nature  or  sub- 
stance ;  the  great  aim  of  alchymy  is  the 
tranwnutalion  of  base  metals  into  gold. 

Jo  Transmute,  iruns-mirtc'.  v.  n. 
To  change  from  one  palure  or  substance 
to  another.  . 
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thtt  traiimutet. 

TRANS.PARENCY,     trfns-pA'f^n-sfe.     »• 

Clearness,     diapbaneity,     trimsliicence, 

.    pow«r  of  tfuismittnfr  1'^^^- 

TitAirsPAiiENTf  tf4n9*pA'r*nUti.  Per- 

ynova  to  the  sig^t,  clear,  peUacid»  diapha- 

1MM9,  tfattBlueent. 

Trawspicuous,      trtns-plk'ti-fts.     a. 

Transpqrent,  perviotis  ta  the  sight 
To  Trakbpierce,   trins-pifirse',   or 
trdns-p^rsc'*  v.  n.   To  penetrate,  to 
make  way  through,  to  permeate.— -See 
FiaaCE  and  Fxbece. 
Transpiration,  tr4n-sp4-ri'»hAn.  s« 

Emission  in  vapour. 
To  Transpire,  U'iii-siMre'.  V.  a.   To 

emit  in  vapour. 
To  Trawspire,  tran-spire'.  v.  n»  To 
be  emitted  by  insensible  vapour;  to  escape 
I      from  secrecy  to  notice. 
To  Transplace,    trAns-pUse'-  v.  a 

To  remove,  to  put  into  a  new  place. 
To  Transplant,    U'^ns-plint'.  v.,a« 
To  remove  and  plant  in  a  new  place ;  to 
remove.  ^ 

Transplantation,  trdns-plan-ti' 
sh(lh.  s.  The  act  of  transplanting 
or  removing  to  another  soil;  conveyance 
fW>m  one  to  another;  removal  of  men 
from  one  countsy  to  another. 
Transplanter,     trinsplint'Ar.     s. 

One  that  transplants. 
To  Transport,     ir&ns'p&rt'.    v.  a. 
(492).   To  convey  by  carriage  from  place 
to  place  J  to  cany  into  banishment,  as  a 
ffelon ;  to  sentence  as  a  felo*n  to  banish- 
ment; to  hurry  by  violence  of  passion ;  to 
put  into  ecstasy,  to  ravish  with  pleasure. 
Transport,    tran»'p6rt.      a^   (492). 
Transportation,  carria^,  conveyance;  a 
vessel  of  carriage,  particularly  a  vessel  in 
which  soldiers  are  conveyed;  rapture,  ec- 
stacy. 
Transportancb,  trans-p6r'tanse*  s. 

CouTeyance,  carriage,  i-emoval. 
Transportation,   trins-por-tit'sh^n. 
s.    Removal,  conveyance,  carriage;   ba- 
nishment for  felony;  ecstatick  violence  of 
passion. 
Transporter,  trdns-pirt'Ar,  s.  One 

that  transports. 
Transposal,    tr&os-p6'zil.   s.     The 
act  of  putting  things  in  each  other's  place. 

To  Transpose,  tra.ns-p6ze'.  v.  a..  To 
put  each  in  the  place  of  other;  to  put  out 
of  place. 


Travspositioit,    triUi»-p6-zlsb'^  s. 

Tbe  act  of  putting  one  tfau^  in  the  ^t 

of  another;  the  state  of  bemg  polotf 

one  place  imo  anotker. 
ToTitAVssBAPK,  trftns-cbikpe'*  t.  a. 

To  transform,  to  bring  into  anotfaenitaT^ 

To    TrARSCBSTAHTIATK,         trfff-SLfi 

8tftn'sh6-&te«  T.  a.      To  ebai^  i? 

another  substance. 
Trahsobstantiatiom,  trtn'fdb-sti- 

sh6«4'sh(kn*   s.      A   change  of  it 

^emenU  of  tfie  £iicliarist  into  tik  tu 

bodyMMibk>odof  Cluiat. 
Transudation,  tr4n-slii!i-di'sbi*^  ^ 

The  act  of  passing  in  sweat,  or  peapv 

ble  vapour^  throcigh  any  integoaec 
To  Transude,  triz^siide^  v.  n.   T* 

pass  through  in  Tapour.— -See  Fimxr; 
Transversal,  tr&ns-T^siL  a.  Ris- 

ning  crosBwise. 
Transyrrsallt,  trdiis-fdr^5lM&  a:I 

In  a  cross  cUrectson. 
Transversf.,  tiAns-vtoef.R.    Beic;: 

in  a  cross  direction. 
Transversely,  trftns-Yfrs1&  ni-  l- 

a  cross  direction. 
Transumption,    trins-sufkin'sli^  ? 

The  act  of  taking  from  ene  piaoe  to  m 

ther. 
Trap,  tr&p»  s.   A  snare  set  fir  thku- 

or  vermin ;  an  ambeab,  a  stnt^gtm  to  t^- 

tray  or  catch  unawares;  a  pbyat  vhicU 

a  ball  is  drhren  with  attick. 
To  Trap,  trip.  v.  a.   Toea«iart,  tv 

catch  by  a  snare  or  anabesh;  to  adsrs,  t> 

decorate. 
Trapdoor,    trlp-dArc'.   s.     K^^ 

opening  and  shutting  unespectedy. 
To  Trape,  tripe,  v.  a.     To  mn^i^ 
and  sluttjshly  about.     Conuntely  vr.n. 
and  pronounced  TVaipse. 

Trapes,  tr&pe^  s.  A  sSattemh  ^^■ 
man. 

Trapstick,  tpdp^tik.  s.  A  *•• 
with  which  boys  drive  a  woodest  bali 

Traplziuiic,  tr4*|)^'zli&>Aaa»  s.  '' 
quadrilateral  figure^  whose  foar  st&b '' 
not  equal,  and  none  of  its  sides  paru  i 

Trapezoid,  tri-pi'26id.  s.  A  fiz^" 
whose  four  sides  are  not  paraDel. 

Trappings,  ti^p'plnj^*  s,  (410^  <^ 
naments  appendant  to  the  saddle :  :•'• 
ments,  dress^  embettishmenta. 

Trash.   Irish,  s.     Any  thin^  m^'" 
less,  d^tosB^  dregs;  a  worthless  pe> 
matter  improper  for  food. 
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>  TaASH,  trish.  v«  a*     To  lop,  to 

Drop ;  to  crush,  to  humble. 

»ASHY,  trish'6. 8U    WortWctw,  vile, 

iseless. 

>  Travail^  tiAvV.  v.  tju  (208).  To 
abour,  to  toil ;  to  be  in  Ubour«  to  sv^r 
he  pains  of  childbirth  - 

>  Travail,  trdv'U,  v.  a.  (208).  To 
larass,  to  tire. 

1  AVAIL,  travel.  s«     Labours  toil,  la- 
:igue;  labour  in  cbUdbirth. 
)  Travel,  trdvll.  v.  n.  (99).     To 
nake  joumies ;  to  pass,  to  go,  to  move; 

0  make  joumiesx>f  curiosity ;  to  labcHur. 

>  Travel,  trdv'il.  v.  a.  To  pass,  to 
oumey  over;  to  force  to  journey. 
iAVEL,  tr^vll.  s.  Journey,  act  of 
>assin^  from  place  to  place ;  journey  of 
curiosity  pr  instruction ;  labour,  toil ;  la- 
)oar  in  chUdbiith  7  Travels,  account  of  oc- 
^urrences  and  observations  of  a  journey, 
tAVELLKR,  tr&v^l-dr.  a.  (406).  One 
vho  goes  a  journey,  a  wayfiurer;  one  who 
dsits  foreign  countries. 

lAVELTAlNTED,     triv^l-t4nt»dd«      R. 

Harassed.  &ligued  with  travel 
XAVERSE,  tra-virsc'.  ad.  Crosswise, 
ithwart. 

=*  In  the  iblio  edition  of  Johnson  the  word 
Traver^Ct  when  an  adverb  or  a  preposi- 
ion»  is  aeeented  on  the  last  syllable  as  I 
lave  marked  it;  but  in  the  quarto,  it  is 
;very  where  accented  on  the  first.  Mr. 
>heridan  accents  only  the  preposition  on 
he  last.  Dr.  Ash  says  the  verb  was  for- 
nerly  accented  on  the  last ;  and  Buchanan 
ifls  given  it  so  accented;  all  the  rest  of  our 
)rthbepists  accent  the  word  every  where 
>n  the  first;  but  the  distinction  in  which  I 
lave  followed  Dr.  Johnson's  folio,  I  must 
:bink  the  most  accurate. 
lAVERSEjtriUvdrsc'.prep.  Through, 
:rosswise. 

lAvERsE,  tftv'tee.  a^  Lying  across, 
ying  athwart. 

lAVERSE,  trftv'irse.  s.  Anything 
aid  or  built  across. 

>  TRAVE119K,  trtv'jrse.  v.  a.  To 
tross,  to  lay  athwaiC;  to  cross  by  way  of 
opposition,  to  thwart  whh  obstacles ;  to 
)pp08e  so  as  to  annul;  to  wander  over,  to 
:roB8;  to  sorvey*  to  examine  thoroughly. 

>  Traverse,  tdtv'drse.  v.  n«  To  use 

1  posture  of  opposition  in  fencing. 
lAVKSTY,  ti^/^s-t6.  a^    pressed  so 
IS  to  be  made  ridiculous. 

aAUMATiCK,  tr&Wrmitfk.  a.  (509). 
iTutjnerary, 


Tray,  tri.  a.  (230).  A  shallow  trough 

in  whidi  meat  is  carried. 
Travtrip,  trdVipi  s*  A  kj»d  of  play. 
Treacherous,  trSlsh'Sr-tis.  a,  (;534). 

Faithless,  perfidious,  guilty  of  betraying. 
Treacherously,  tr*tsh'dr-«is.I*.  ad. 

Faithlessly,  perfidiously,  by  treason,  ity 

stratagem. 
Theacherouskess,   tr^tsh'&r-fts-nis. 

s.  (314).  The  quality  of  being  treacherous. 

Treachery, tritsh'ir-*.  s. (555).  Per- 
fidy, breach  of  faith. 

Treacle,  tr^'kl.  s.  (227)  (465)*  A 
medicine  made  up  of  many  ingrecllents ; 
molasses,  the  spume  of  sugaiC 

To  Tread,  trdd.  v.  n*  Pret.  Trod ; 
Part.  pass.  Trodden  (234).  To  set  the 
foot;  to  trample,  to  set  the  feet  in  scorn 
or  aiallee;  to  walk  with  form  or  sute ;  to 
coupfe  as  birds. 

To  Tread,  trid.  v.  a.  To  walk  on, 
to  feel  under  the  foot:  to  pres»under  the 
foot;  to  beat,  to  track;  to  walk  on  in  a 
formal  or  stately  manner;  to  crush  under 
foot,  to  trample  in  contempt  or  hatred;  to 
put  in  action  by  the  feet;  to  love  as  the 
male  bird  the  female. 

Tread,  trdd.  s.  (334)«    Footing,  step  » 
with  the  foot ;  way,  track,  path ;  the  ccck'a 
part  in  the  egg. 

Treader,  tr^d'Ar.  s.  He  who  treads* 

Treadle,  trWdl.  s.  (405).  A  part  of 
an  engine  on  which  the  feet  act  to  put  it 
in  motion;  the  sperm  of  the  cock. 

Treason,  triVn.s,  (103)  (237)  (iro), 
An  oflTence  committed  against  the  person 
of  majesty,  or  against  the  dignity  of  tb^ 
Commonwealth. 
Treasonable,  trfiVn-i-bL  >      , 
Treasonous,  tr6Vn-ds.       J  **  ^ 
ing  the  nature  or  guilt  of  treason. 

Treasure,  tr^h'ire.  s.  (452).  Wealth 

hoarded,  riches  accumulated. 
To  Treasure,  trdsh'ire.  v.  a.     To 

hoatd,  to  reposit,  to  lay  up. 
Treasurehouse,  tr62h'Are-h6tise.  s. 

Placet  where  hoarded  riches  are  kept. 
Treasurer,  trizh'fi-rtkr.  s.  One  who 

has  the  care  of  money,  one  who  has  charge 

of  treasure. 
Treasurership,  tr^zh'ft-rflr-shlp.  s. 

Office  or  dignity  of  ti%asurer. 
Treasury,  trizh'd-r^.  s*    A  pfece  in 

which  riches  are  accumulated. 
To  Treat,  tr^te.  v.  a.  (227).  To  ne- 
gotiate, to  settle ;  to  discourse  on ;  to  use 
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iCP  (559)— FAtc,  ttr,  ttll,  fit;— raft,  in^t;— pioc,  pin ; — 


"in  my  mimieT^  good  oft  bad;  to  htndley  to 
manage,  to  carry  on ;  to  entertain^ 

To  TREAt,  trtte-  ▼.  n«  To  discburse, 
to  make  discussions ;  to  practise  negotia- 
tion ;  to  come  to  terms  of  accommodation ; 
to  make  gfmt^itous  entertainment^. 

Treat,  tr&tc.  s*  An  entertaintnent 
given;  something  given  at  an  entertain- 
ment. 

Treatable,  tr^'ti4>i.  a.  (405).  Mo- 
defste,  not  violent. 

Treatise*  tr^'tiz.  ^  (I40)(23r>  Dis- 
course*  written  tractate. 

Treatment,  tr6te'm6nt«  s.  Usage, 
manner  of  using,  good  or  bad. 

Treatt,  tri't^.  ^  (227).  Neg:otia- 
tion,  a^t  of  treating ;  a  corapatet  of  accom ^ 
roodation  relating  to  publick  affairs ;  for 

.  entreaty,  supplication,  petition.  In.  this 
last  sense  not  in  use. 

Treble,  tr^ba>L  a.  (405).  Three- 
fold, triple;  sharpof  sound.— —See  Co- 

DLS. 

To  Treble,  tr^b^l.  v,  a.  To  mul- 
tiply by  three,  to  make  thrice  as  mudi. 

To  Treble,  tr^l^l.  v.  n.  To  become 
^      threefold. 

Treble,  trdb'bf.  s.  A  sharp  sound ; 
the  upper  part  in  musick. 

TREirLENRSs,tr&'bl-n4s.  s.  The  state 
of  being  treble. 

Treblt,  IrAb'blA,  ad.  Thrice  told,  in 
threefold  number  or  quantity. 

Tree,  tr^d*  s.  A  large  vegetable  ris- 
ing with  one  woody  stem  to  a  considerable 
height;  any  thing  brandied  out. 

Trefoil,  trft'f611.  8.    A  plant. 

Trellis,  tr^Klls.  s.    Is  a  structure  of 

»  iron,  wood,  or  osier,  the  parts  crossing 
each  other  like  a  lattice. 

To  Tremble,  trftm'bL  v.  n.  (405), 
To  shake  as  with  fear  or  cold,  to  shiver, 
to  quake,  to  shudder;  to  quiver,  to  totter, 
to  quaver,  to  shake  as  a  sound. 

Tremblingly,  tr^m^bllng-l^.  ad*  So 
as  to  shake  or  quiver. 

Tremendous, tr&-m£n'd(is.  a.  Dread* 
ful,  horrible,  astomshingly  terrible.  See 
Stupendous. 

Tremour,  tri'mftr.  s.  (314>  The 
state  of  trembling;  quivering  or  vibratory 
motion.    Now  generally  written  TVempr. 

Tremulous,  tr^m'i-liis.  a.  (314). 
Trembling,  fearful;  quivering,  vibratory. 

Trbmu'lousness,  tr£m'jl*I(i9*n^s.  s. 
The  sute  of  quivering. 


To  TrencH)  tr&nsk.  ▼.  a.  Toed; 
to  cut  or  dig  into  pits  or  ditches. 

Trench,  trlnsh.  s.  A  pit  or  ditd* : 
earth  thrown  up  to  defend  soUicia  mtktt 
approach  Ida  towii,  cm*  to  s^mrd  a  cavf 

Trkncbavt,  trto'shiou  a.     Ccttr;. 

•    sharps 

TREVCHEm,  trdn'sh&r.  s.      A  piece  of 

wood  on  which  meat  t«  cot  at  taUe.  tk 

table;  food,  pleasures  of  the  table. 
Trench erflt,  tr^n'shAr-ffiL  s.    Ok 

that  haunts  tables,  a  parasite^ 
Trencherman,     trdn'shdr-m^    s. 

(88).  A  feeder,  an  eater. 
Trencher  MATE,  trdi/shAr-m^tL  s 

A  table  companion,  a  parasite. 
To  Trend,  tr^nd.  v,  m     To  tend.': 

lieinanypartleuiardirectioia.  Kociiisr 

Thendle,  tr^n'dl.  s*  (405).  Any  lliii- 

turned  round. 
Trepan,  tr^-p&n'«  tu     Ao  msinmeDX 

by  which  chirurgeons  catsstraBd  pieces 

of  the  scull ;  a  snare,  a  stnftafcai. 
To -Trepan,  trft-p4n'.  ▼.  a.    Toper- 

forate  with  the  trepan ;  t»  cattk,  t»  tz 


Trepidation,  tr^p-^-dVak&D.  a.  Tbs 
state  of  trembling;  state  of  tenor. 

To  Trespass,  tr&a'pAs.  v.  n.  T^ 
transgress,  to  offend;  to  enter  onlavfUfy 
on  another's  grotmd. 

Trespass,  tr£s'p4s.s.  Tiansgresaion, 
offence ;  unlawful  enttuce  oa  another's 
ground. 

TRESPASSER)  trds'p&s-fiftr,  fi.  As  of- 
fender, a  transgressor;  one  whs  ectm 
unlawfully  on  another's  ground 

Tressed,  trds'sdd.  a.  (104)  (36:;. 
Knotted  or  curled. 

Tresses,  tr^s'siz.  (99).  Withou! : 
singular.    A  knot  or  curl  of  hair. 

TfiEsTLE,  trds'sU  8.  (472).  The  btar 
of  a  table  s  a  moveable  form  1^  mkxx  ^*' 
thing  is  supported- 

TRET,>trdt«  9m  An  allowance  k:- 
by  merchants  to  retailers,  which  is  "-* 
pouif ds  in  every  hundred  weight,  sair-^ 
pounds  for  waa^  or  refuse  o^  acorr.- 
dity. 

Trevet,  tr^'vU,  (99>  Any  fhing'^ 
that  stands  on  three  legs. 

TavT,  tr&«  8.    A  three  %t  cards* 

Triable,  trl'^l-bl.  a.  (405).  P:'* 
ble  to  be  experimented,  capable  of  ''^•i 
such  as  may  be  judicially  eEamined. 

Triad,  trl'idt  s.  (a0}«    Three  nx^i 
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Trial,  tl-1'41*  s.  <88).  Test,  eatamina- 
tibn ;  euierience,  net  of  examining  by  cx- 
f^^^^^i  experiment,  experimental  know- 
ledge ^judicial  examination;  temptation; 
test  oPvirtue,  state  of  being  tried. 
Trialogue,  tri'a-l6g.  s.  (519).      A 
colloquy  of  three  persona. 
Triangle,  irl'ang-gj.  s.  (405),    A  fi- 
gure  of  tlirce  angles. 
Triangular,  tri-ing^gi-lir.  a.    Hav- 
ing  three  angles. 

'ribe,  tribe.  s«  A  distinct  bocjy  of 
the  people  as  divided  by  family  or  fortune, 
or  any  other  characteristick ;  it  ia  often 
used  in  tontempt 

'RiBULATioN,trlb-W4'shAn.  s.  Per- 
secution, distress,  vexation,  disturbance 
of  life. 

RiBUNAL,  tri-b6'n4U  s.  (119).     The 
seat  of  a  judge ;  a  court  of  justice. 
HiBUNE,  trib'Ane.  b.     An  officer  of 
Rome  chosen  by  the  people ;  the  comman- 
der of  a  Roman  legion. 


RiBUNiTiAL,  trib-A-nlah'4l.  > 
TiBUNiTious,  trlb-ft-nhh'iis.  J  *' 
Suiting  a  tribune,  relating  tb  a  tribune. 
RiBUTARY,  ti-ib'i-td-rfi.  a.  Paying 
tribute  as  an  acknowledgment  of  submis- 
sion  to  a  master;  subject,  subordinate ; 
paid  in  tribute. 

RiBu-f ARY,  trlfa'u-ti-rA.  s.  One  who 
pays  a  sUted  sum  in  acknowledgment  of 
subjection. 

RiBUTE,  trlb'tite.  s.  Payment  made 
in  acknowledgment  of  subjection. 

RICE,  trise.  s«  A  short  time,  an  in- 
stant, a  stroke. 

RicHOTOMY,  trl-k6t't6-m^.  s.  (518) 
( 1 19)  (353) .  Division  into  three  parts. 
RICK,  trlk.  s.  A  sly  fmud;  a  dex- 
terous artifice;  a  vicious  practice;  a  juggle, 
an  anttck,  any  thin^dotie  to  cheat  jocose- 
ly; an  unexpected  effect;  a  practice,  a 
manner,  a  habit ;  a  number  of  cards  laid 
regularly  up  in  play. 

y  Trick,  trlk.  v.  a*  To  cheat,  to 
impose  on,  to  defraud ;  to  dress,  to  deco- 
rate, to  adorn;  to  perform  by  slight  of 
tiand,  or  with  a  light  touch. 
3  Trick,  trlk.  v.  n.  Td  live  by 
fraud. 

RiCKKR,  trlk'iir.  s.  (98).    The  catch 
^hich  being  pulled  disengages  the  cock 
jf  the  gun,  that  it  may  gU'e  fire. 
aicKiNG,  trlklnjy.  s.  (410).     Dress, 
srnnmcnt 
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Trickish,  triklab,  a.    Knavlshly  arf- 

ful,  fraiidttlently  cQiming,  mischievously 

subtle. 
To  Trickle,  trlklcl.  v.  n.  (405).     To 

fall  in  drops,  to  rill  in  a  slender  stream. 
Tricksy,  trlk's^.  a«  (438).     Pretty* 

Obsolete.  V       ^  / 

Tricorporal,  trl-kir'pd-rai.  a.  (1 19> 
Having  three  bodies. 

Trident,  trl'dfint.  s.  (503).  A  three- 
forked  sueptrc  of  Neptunte. 

Tridemt,  tri'dint.  a«  (544).  Having 
three  tetfth. 

Triduan,  trid'jA-dti.  a.  (293)  (376). 
Lasting  threfe  d^ys;  happeniog  every  third 
day. 

TKiENNiAt,  trWn'yU.  a.  (1 13)  (119). 
Lasting  tltfee  years  ^  happening  every 
third  year. 

Trier,  tri'ftr.  s.  (98).  One  who  tries 
experimentally ;  one  who  examines  judi- 
cially;  test,  one  who  brings  to  the  test. 

To  Trifallow,  tri'mi-16.  v.  a.  To 
plough  land  the  third  time  before  sowing^ 

Trifid,  tri'fld.  a.  (119).  Cut  or  di- 
vided into  three  parts. 

Trifistulary,  trl-fl8'tsh4-la-r*»  ai 
Having  three  pipes. 

To  Trifle,  trVfl.  v.  a.  (405).  To  act 
or  talk  without  weight  or  dignity,  to  act 
with  levity ;  to  mock,  to  play  the  fool ;  to 
indulge  light  amusement ;  to  be  of  no  im* 
portance. 

To  Trifle,  tri'fl.  v.  a.  To  tnale  df 
no  importance. 

Trifle,  trlU  s.  (405).  A  thing  of 
no  moment. 

Trifler,  tri'fl-^ar.  s.  One  who  acts 
with  levity,  one  who  talks  with  foUy. 

Trifling,  tri'fl-lng.  a.  (410).  Want- 
ing  worth,  unimportant,  waMini^  weight. 

TaiFLiNGLY,  trl'fl-lng-W.  ad.  With- 
out weight;  without  digtiity,  without  im- 
portance. ' 

TRiFd«M,  trFftfin.  a.  Having  a  tri- 
ple shape. 

Trigger,  trlg'gftr.  s.  (98).  A  catch 
to  hold  the  wheel  on  steep  ground ;  the 
catch  that  being  pulled  looses  the  cock  of 
the  gun. 

Trigintals,  trl-jlii'tilz.  s.  (!  19).  A 
number  of  masses  to  the  tale  of  thirty. 

Triglypb,  tri'gllf.  s.  ( 1 19).  A  mem- 
her  of  the  frise  of  the  a>orick  order  set 
directljr  over  every  pillar,  and  in  certain 
spaces  in  the  i^itercolumniations. 

P 


having  three  corners. 

(j;jr'  I  have  made  the  first  syllable  of  this 
word  short,  as  1  am  convinced  it  is  a.gTee- 
able  to  the  genius  of  English  pronuncia- 
tion to  shortfen  everj' antepenultimate  vow- 
el except  u,  when  not  followed  by  a  diph- 
thong {535).  This  is  evident  in  tripartite, 
trifiijcate,  and  a  thousand  other  words, 
notwithstanding  the  specific  meaning  of 
the  first  syllable,  which,  in  words  of  two 
syllables  when  ihe  accent  is  on  the  first, 
and  in  polysyllables  when  the  accent  is  on 
the  second,  ought,  accordiifg  to  analog\', 
to  have  the  /  long.— See  Principles  No. 
^30,  535. 

TrIoonometry,  trig'6-n6m'ift-tr^,  s. 
The  art  of  measuring  triangles. 

TRiGONOMKTRicAi.,irlg'6-n6-m^t'tr^- 
kil.  a.    Pertaining  to  trigonometry. 

Trilatkral,  tri-lat'^r-dl.  a.  (119), 
Having  three  sides. 

Trill,  trill,  s.  Quaver,  tremulous- 
ness  of  musick. 

To  l  RILL,  trill.  ¥.  a.  To  utter  qua 
vering. 

To  Trill,  trill,  v.  n.  To  tricWe,  to 
fall  in  drops  or  slender  streams ;  to  play  in 
tremulous  vibrations  of  sound. 

Trillion*  trll-yftn,  s.  (113).  A  mil- 
lion of  millions  of  millions. 

TRiLUMiNARari-lii'min-4r.  >      n\cs\ 

Trilumikous  tri-lil'mln-As. $  ^^^^^J 
Having  three  lights. 

Trim,  trim.  a.  Nice,  snug,  dressed  up. 

To  Trim,  trim.  v.  a.  To  fit  out;  to 
dress,  to  decorate ;  to  shave,  to  clip ;  to 
make  neat,  to  adjust;  to  balance  a  vessel 
h  has  often  Up  emphatical. 

To  Trim,  trim.  v.  n.  To  balance,  to 
fluctuate  between  two  parties. 

Trim,  trim.  s.  Dress,  geer,  orna- 
ments. 

Trimeter,  trim'i-tSr.  a.  Consist- 
ing of  three  measures.  Maton.-^Ste  Tri- 
gonal. 

Trimlt.  trlm'I^.  ad.     Nicely,  neatly. 

Trimmer,  trlm'miir.  s.  (<)8).  One 
who  changes  sides  to  balance  parties,  a 
turncoat ;  a  piece  of  wood  inserted. 

Trimming,  irim'minj^,  s,  (410).  Or- 
namental appendages  to  a  coat  or  g^wn. 

Trimal,  trl'nil.  a.  (88).     Thretfold. 

Trike,  rrine.  s.  An  aspect  of  plan- 
ets placed  in  three  angles  of  a  trigon,  in 


trine  aspect. 
Trinitarian,  trln-fc-li'rt«an. s.  On 

who  believes  in  the  doctrine  of  tk7r 

nity. 
Trinity,  irin'i-ti.  s.    The  k:!s- 

prehensible  anion  of  the  three  pefssQi'^ 

the  Godliead. 
Trikeet,   trWkiU  s.  (99).   Tc^s 

ornaments  of  dress;  thiirp  of  fio  ^i 

value,  tackle,  tools. 
To  Trip.  trip.  v.  a.    To  supplant.:: 

throw  by  striking  the  fectfrom  the  ^  :■! 

by  a  sudden  motion;  tocatcb,tod:,r. 
To  Trip,  trip.  ?.  n.    To  fali  buy- 
ing the  hold  of  the  feet ;  to  fail,  to  rr.- 

be  deficient;  to  stumUe,  to  litubk,  j 

nm  lightly;  totakeashortwyagt. 
Trip,  trip.  s.    A  stroke  or  catch  U 

which  the  wrestler  sapftatabis  ajnair> 

nist ;  a  stumble  bf  whin  the  foothcld  i^ 

lost;  afailure,&iDiitake,i^«lTO)a^ 

orjoumey. 
Tripartite,  trip'pJLr-dle.  a.  (15" 

Divided  into  three  parts,  having  ib 

correspondent  copic8.-Scc  Taiossi. 

and  Bt PARTITE. 
Tripe,  tripe,  s.    The  intestines,  Ir. 

guts;  itiSusedinludicious!aDgii»se?r^ 

the  human  belly. 
Tripepal,  tr1p'^ala.HafiDglliree 

feet. — See  Tricosil. 
Tripktalous,  tri-pii'a-fts.  a.  (U^  • 

HaWng  a  flower  consistjuf  of thrctkars.' 

Triphthong,  trlp'/A6ng.s.(*'j)-  -^ 
coalitionof  three  vowels  to  fatt<?^^J^ 
See  OPHTHALMiCK,andTaAGtDiv>! 

Triple,  trlp'pl.  a.  (405).  Threti: 

consisting  of  three  conjoined;  ^- 

tjiree  times  repeated-Sec  Codle 
To  Triple,  irlp'pl.  v.  a.  Totit^; 

to  make  thrice  as  much,  or  as  mi:; 

make  threefold. 
Triplkt,  trlplh  s.  (99).   Thi«>: 

kind;  three  verses  rhyming togrti^^_ 
Triplicate,  trlp'I^kitc.  a.  ^-^ 

thrice  as  much. 
TRiPLicATioK,trlp-l^k4'shiin.s^ 

act  of  trebling  or  adding  three  \^'- 
Triplicity,  tri-plis'M^.  s.   Tr. 

nt^ss,  state  of  being  threefold. 
Tripmadam,  trip'mdd-im.  s. 

herb. 
Tri 'OD,  tri'pod,  or  trlp'od.  s. ;: 

A  seat  with  three  feet,  such  as  tfca'. ; 
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which  the  priestess  of  Apollo  delivered 
oracles. 

*  The  first  mode  of  pronouncing  this 
ivord  is  th,at  which  is  adopted  by  Mr. 
Sheridan,  Dr.  Kenrick,  Bailey,  Buch»- 
lan,  and  Perry;  and  the  second  by  Dr. 
A.sh,  Mr.  Nares,  Mr.  Scott,  Entick,  and 
Fry.  I  do  n&t  hesitate  to  pronounce  the 
rormer  the  most  agreeable  to  English  ana- 
[og\' :  not  only  because  the  prefixes.  In  and 
"ri,  when  no  other  law  forbids,  ought  to  be 
nade  as  distinct  as  possible,  but  because 
ill  words  of  two  syllables  with  the  accent 
)n  the  first,  and  having  one  consonant  be- 
;ween  two  vowels,  ought,  if  custom  does 
lot  absolutely  forbid,  to  have  the  vowel 
n  the  first  syllable  long.  This  is  the  genu- 
ne  English  analogy;  the  mode  in  which 
Ae  pronounce  all  Latin  words  of  this 
form,  let  the  quantity  be  what  it  will 
[544) ;  and  the  mode  in  which  we  should 
aave  pronounced  all  English  words  of  this 
brm,  if  an  affectation  of  Latinity  had  not 
)ften  prevented  us.  For  the  same  reason, 
Jiercfore,  that  we  pronounced  bipeds  tri- 
Ton,  and  tridentt  with  the  i  kmg,  we  ought 
:o  adopt  the  first  pronunciation  of  the 
ivord  in  question,  and  not  the  second.— 
See  Dhaka. 

RiPOLY,  tripll|)6-16.  s*  A  sharp  cut- 
ting sand. 

aipos,  tri'p6s*  s«— Sec  Tripod.  A 
iripod. 

UPPER,  trip^pdr.  s.  (98)«  One  who 
Tips. 

iippiNc,  trip'plng*  a.  (410).  Quick, 
limbic. 
iiippiNG,  trip'plng;.  s.    Light  dance. 

iiiPTOTE,  irlp't6te.  s.     Triptote  is  a 
noun  used  but  in  three  cases. 
RippiNGLY,  trip'pln^-l^.  ad*     With 
agility,  with  switt  motion. 
RiREMK,  tri'rdtne.  s.    A  galley  with 
three  benches  of  oars  on  a  side. 
R I  SECTION,  lrl-s6k'sh4n.  s.  Division 
into  three  equal  parts.* 
fiisTFUL,  trlst'fM.  a«    Sad,  melan- 
choly, gloomy.    Not  in  use. 
RisuLc,  trl's^k.   s— See  Tripod. 
A  thing  of  three  points. 
RisYLLABicAL,    tflsMl-lib'^-kiU    a. 
( 533) .    Consisting  of  three  syllables. 
RiSYi.LABLE,  tfls'sll-ld-bL  a.  (535). 
A  word  consisting  of  three  syllables. 
RITE,  trite,  a.  Worn  out,  stale,  com- 
mon, not  new. 

RiTENEss,  trite'nSs*  s.  Stalencss, 
commonness. 
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Trituration,  trit-tahii-iA'shAn.  s* 
Reduction  of  any  substance  to  powder 
upon  a  stone  with  a  muller,  as  colours  are 
ground. 

Tritet,  trlvlt.  s.  (99).  Any  thing 
supported  by  three  feet. 

Trivial,  trlv'ydh  a.  (113).  Vile, 
worthless,  vulgjar;  light,  trifling,  unim, 
portant,  inconsiderable. 

Trivially,  triv'yil-i.  ad.  Common- 
ly, vulgarly;  lightly,  inconsiderably. 

Trivialness,  trlv'yil-n^s,  s.  Com* 
monness,  vulgarity;  Ughtnessi  uniroport- 
ance. 

Triumph,  tii'umf.  s.  (116).  Pomp 
with  which  a  victory  is  publickly  cele- 
brated; state  of  being  victorioQs;  victory, 
conquest  ;•  joy  for  success ,  a  conquering 
card  now  called  trump. 

To  1  RiuMPH,  tri'ilinf.  v.  n.  To  cele* 
brate  a  victory  with  pomp,  to  rejoice  for 
victory ;  to  obtain  victory  j  to  insult  upon 
an  advantage  gained. 

03*  This  verb,  says  Mr.  Nares,  was,  even 
till  Dryden's  time,  pronounced  with  the 
accent  either  on  the  first  or  last  sylkble. 
Accenting  the  last,  was  according  to  the 
general  rule.  See  Principles  No.  503,  «. 
But  it  is  now,  as  Mr.  Nares  observes,  in- 
variably accented  on  the  first,  notwith. 
standing  the  analogy  I  huve  remarked, 
and  the  general  uropenaity  to  give  a  dis- 
syllable noun  and  verb  a  different  accen- 
tuation (493). 

Triumphal,  tri-ftmral.  a.  (88)«  Used 
in  celebrating  victory. 

Triumphant,  trlAmfint.  a.  .  Ccle«» 
brating  a  victory  j  rejoicing  as  for  victo- 
ry; victorious^  graced  with  conquest. 

Triumprantly,  tri-'5mf'dnt.l^.  ad. 
In  a  triumphant  manner  in  token  of  victo- 
ry, joyfully  as  for  victory ;  victoriously, 
with  success ;  with  insolent  exultation. 

TRiuMt'HER,  trUAmTdir.  s.  (9b).   One 

who  triumphs. 
Triumvirate,  tri-Am'vA-rit.    >        . 
Triumviri,  trMm'vA-rl.  J  s.  A 

coalition  or  concurrence  of  three  men. 

Triune,  tri-6ne'.  a.  At  once  three 
and  one. 

Trocar,  tr&'kir.  s.  A  chirurf^ical  in- 
strument used  in  tapping  for  a  dropsy. 

Trochaic AL,  tr6-kd'^-k4ll.  a«  (;>53),' 
Consisting  of  troches. 

Trochee,  Iri'k^,  s.  C?53^  A  foot 
used  in  Latin  poetry,  consisting  of  a  long 
and  short  syllable* 
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Trode,  trod.  The  pret.  of  Tread. 

Trod,  tr6d.  ?  p^rt.  pass,  of 

Trodden,  tr6d'd'n.   J  • 

Trpad. 
Troglodyte,  tr6g^6-ditc.  s.  (155) 

One  who  inhabits  caves  of  die  earth. 
To  Troll,  tr6ll.  v.  a.  (406).  To  move 

circularly,  to  drive  about. 
To  Troll,  tr6ll.  v.  n.  (313).  To  roll, 
to  run  round;  to  fish  for  a  pike  with  a 
'     rod  which  has  a  puUy  towards  the  bot- 
tom. 
Trollop,  trftHAp.  s.  (16$).     A  slat- 
ternly* loose  woman. 
Troop,  tr66p.  s.  (306).    A  company, 
a  number  of  people  collected  togjether;  a 
body  of  soldiers ;  a  small  body  of  cavalry. 
To  Troop,  trd6p.  v.  n.    To  march  in 
a  body;  to  march  in  haste;  to  march  in 
a  company. 
Trooper,  trfidp'ftr.  s.  (98).    A  horse 

soldier. 
Trope,  tripe,  s.  A  change  of  a  word 

from  its  original  signification, 
Trophied,  tr6'fld.  a.  (5?83).  Adorned 

with  trophies. 
Trophy,  tro'f*.  s.  (413).    Something 
taken  from  an  enemy,  and  shown  or  trea- 
sured up  in  proof  of  victory. 
Tropical,  tr6p'^-klll.  a.  (509).    Rhe- 
torically  changed  from  its  original  mean- 
ing ;  placed  near  tlie  tropick,  belonj^g 
to  the  tropick. 
Tropick,  trftplk.  s.  (544).     The  line 
at  whith  the  sun  turns  back,  of  which  the 
North  has  the  tropick  of  Cancer,  and  the 
South  the  tropick  of  Capricorn. 
Trossers,  tris'siirz.    s.    Breeches, 

hose.^  lifot  jn  use. — See  Trovssrs. 
To  Trot,  tr6t.  v.  ji.  To  move  with  a 
high  jolting  pace ;  to  walk  fast,  in  a  ludi- 
crous or  contemptuous  sense. 
Trot,  ti^t.  s.    The  jolting  high  pace 

of  a  horse:  an  old  woman. 
Troth,  tr6/^.  s.     Truth,  faith,  fide- 
lity, 
Trotsless,  tr6r/i'15s..  a.    Fruitless, 

treacherous. 
Trothplight,  tr6/A'pllte.  a*  Betroth 

e4>  afBanced.  • 

Troubadour,  tr66'b4-d66r.  s.  A  ge- 
neral appellation  for  any  of  the  ^ly 
poets  of  Provence  in  France.^— ilfa^oa 

To  TRouBLBflrdb'bl.  v.  a.  (314).  To 
disturb,  to  perplex;  to  afflict,  to  grieye; 
to  distress,  to  make  uneasy;  to  busy,  to 


engage  overmuch ;  to  give  occasios  rfa- 
bour  to  i  to  teaze»  to  vex ;  to  dmv&r.  •- 
put  into  agitation  or  conimotio&;  Wzmi 
with  anxiety;  to  sue  ibr  a  debt. 

Trouble,  tr^bljl.  s.  (405).  Di^ib- 
ance,  perplexity ;  a£BIcticm»  calanidr;  mc 
lestaUon,  obstruction,  inconvenieaot,  m- 
easiness,  vexation. 

Troubler,  trfiblil^r.  s.  (yi>  Do- 
turber,  confounder. 

Troublesome,  trdb'bl-sAm.  a.  Ful  :•' 
molestation,  vexatious,  unestfy,  affie.^ 
burdensome,  tiresome,  wearisome;  t. 
teazing  business ;  slightly  haiassa^,  r- 
seasonably  engaging^  improperly  isyr 
ttming:  importunate^  teasing^. 

Troublesom^lt,  trftb'bl-sdin-J^.  a^ 
vexatiously,  wearisome] j,  omfavws^h 
importunately. 

TaOUBI^feSOMENESS,     lrflMll-S&D*B^. 

8.    Vexatiousnesa,  uneasiiMSi,'  isBporta- 

nity,  unseasonableiiess. 
Troublous,  tn&b^l- As.  a.  (3^4V  Ta- 

roultuous,  confuaed,  diaoidered,  pat  k-j 

commotion. 
Trover,  tr^vftr.  s.  (98).  Inthccoir- 

mon  law,  is  an  action  w\icb  a  ana  Y^ 

against  one  that,  havingCmnd  aiiy  of  hje 

goods,  refuseth  to  deliver  thea. 
Trough,  tr6f.  s.  (321)  {391).    Arr 

thing  hollowed  and  opeakBgrtBdnilFrcs 

the  upper  aide. 
To  Troul,  tr&le.  ▼.  ift.  C^^^>    To 

move  volubly ;  to  utter  tobi^ . 
To  TaoifJNCE,   tr66Dse.  v,  n.  (SI3\ 

To  punish  by  an  indictnesii  or  B&eBS- 

tion. 
TRousE,tr6(ize.(313>>         jj^^. 
Trousers,  trou'surz.    y 

es,  hose. 
Trout,    tr6tit.    s.    (313).    Delki: 

spotted  fish  inhabiting  brooks  snd  qcn 

streams;  a  familiar  phrase  for  aa  knaefi. 

or,  perhaps  for  a  silly  iellov. 
To  Trow,  tri.  v.  n.<324>,  To  tbcJ 

to  imagine,  to  conceive. 
Trow,  tr6.  interject^  An  excfaam^ 

of  inqui^/  Obnlete. 
Trowel,  trbitll  s.  (99)  (322).  A\y 

to  take  up  the  mortar  with,  and  Mptos^ 

on  the  bricks. 
Troy  weight,  tr6£'w4te.  >        .  ,  _■ 
Troy,  trA*.  (329).  J  s»  a  t^- 

of  weight  by  whkh  gold  and  bfead  i^ 

weighed. 
Truant,  jtrA6'Ant.  8.(339).  An  idk^ 

one  who  wanders  idly  aboat,  negiecti:; 
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his  duty  or  employmeiit.  To  play  the  i 
Truant  is,  in  schoob,  to  stay  from  achool ' 
without  leave. 

RUANT,  trAA'dnt.  a.  (88).  Idle,  wan^ 
iering  from  business,  lazy>  loitering. 

5  Truant,  trAd'4nt.  v.  n..  To  idle 
ett  a  distance  from  duty,  to  loiter,  to  be 
laay. 

RUANTSHZP,  trAA'dnt'Shlp.  s.  Idle* 
nessj  negligence,  neglect  of  study  or  busa- 
less. 

ftupE,  trWae.  8.  (339).  A  tempo- 
rary peace,  a  cessation  of  hostilities;  ces- 
sation, intermission,  short  quiet. 

auciDATiON,  tr&6-s^<d4'9hi&n,  8. 
The  act  of  killing. 

0  Tkuck,  trAk-  v.  n.  To  traffick  by 
exchange. 

D  Truck,  trAk.  v.  a.  To  give  in  ex- 
change, to  exchange. 
RUCK,  trAk.  s.  Exchange,  trafiick  by 
exchange;  wooden  wheels  for  carriage  of 
cannon. 

RUCKLEBEB,  trAklil-bdd.  s.    A  bed 
that  runs  on  wheels  under  a  higher  bed. 
0  TRucKLE,*trAk'kl.  v.  n.  (405).  To 
be  in  a  state  of  subjection  or  inferiority. 

RUcuLExcE,  tr66lLA-l^nse.  s.  Sa- 
rageness  of  manners;  terribleness  of  as- 
pect. 

lucuLBNT,  tr66'kA-Wnt.  a.  Savage, 
yarbarous;  terrible  of  aspect;  destruc- 
:ive,  cruel.—- See  Mttcvlxnt. 
>  Trudos,  trAdje.  v.  n.  To  travel 
aboriously,  to  jog  on,  to  march  heavily  on . 
iiuE,  trdd.  a.  (339).  Not  false, 
igreeing  with  fact ;  agreeing  with  our  own 
:houghts ;  pure  from  the  crime  of  false- 
lood,  veracious;  genuine,  not  counterfeit; 
'aithful,  not  perfidious,  steady;  honest, 
lot  fraudulent;  exact,  truly  ooi^rmable 
;o  a  rule ;  rightfuL 

fiuEBORN,  trddl)6m.  a«  Having  a 
•ight  by  birth. 

ii/BBRED,  tr661>r^.  a.  Of  a  right 
)reed.   ' 

iUEHBA&TBD,  tiM-hirt'M*  a.  Ho- 
lest,  faithful. 

SLUELOVB,  tpddlAv.  8.  An  herb, 
::alled  Herba  Paris. 

fLUELov^RSKNOT,  trM-Wv-iSrE-n^t'. 
; .  Lines  drawn  through  each  other  with 
nany  involutioi^s,  considered  as  the  em< 
>lem  of  interwoven  affection. 

lUENEss,  trdd'nfs.  s.  Sincerity^ 
aithfulness. 


Trubpb>(^y,  tp66'p^n-n^.  s.  A  fami- 
liar phrase  for  an  honest  fellow. 

Trufvlp,  trdi'fl.  s.  Itruffe,]  French. 
A  kind  of  subterraneous  mushroom. 

{^  This  word  ought  either  to  have  the  u 
short,  or  be  written  with  only  oney*.  fhe 

'   Utter  of  these  alterations,  is,  {>erhaps,  ihp 

'  most  prfu;ticable,  as  we  seem  inclined  ra- 
ther to  part  with  a  hundred  letters  than 
give  up  the  smallest  tendency  to  a  for 
reign  pronunciation. 

Truism,  tr^d^zm.  s.  An  identical 
proposition^  a  self-evident  but  unimport- 
ant tnith. 

Trvll,  trAlU  s«  A  low  whore,  a  va« 
grant  atrumpet. 

Truly,  tr66'l^«  ad.  According  tp 
truth,  not  falsely,  faithfully;  really^  with- 
out fallacy;  exactly,  justly;  indeed. 

Trump,  trdmp,  s,  A  trumpet,  an  in* 
struroent  of  warlike  musick;  a  winp^tg 
card,  a  card  that  has  particular  privileges 
in  a  game ;  To  put  to  or  upon  the  trun^M, 
to  put  to  the  last  expedient. 

To  Trump,  trilmp,  v.  a.  To  win  with 
a  trump  card;  To  tlump  up,  to  devise,  to 
forge. 

Trumprry,  trftmp'^r-i.  s.  (555)« 
Something  fallaciously  s|^ndid;  false- 
hood, empty  t^k ;  something  of  ;)o  value, 
trifles.  ' 

Trumpet,  tiniraplt.  s«  (99).  An  in- 
strument of  martial  musick  sounded  by 
the  breath ;  in  military  style,  a  trumpeter; 
one  who  celebrates,  one  who  praises. 

To  Trumpet,  trftmp'it.  v.  a.  To 
publish  by  sound  of  trumpet,  to  proclaim. 

Trumpeter,  tinHmplt-ilr.  s.  (98)» 
One  who  sounds  a  trumpet;  one  who  pro- 
claims, publishes,  or  denounces ;  a  flsh. 

Trumpet-tongued,  trAmplt-tdnjr'd. 
a.  (359).  Having  tongues  vociferous  as 
a  trumpet 

To  Truncate,  tr&ng'k&te.  v.  a.  (91) 
(408).    To  maim,  to  lop,  to  cut  short. 

Truncatiok,  trfin-kA'shAiu  s.  (408). 
The  act  of  lopping  or  muming. 

Truncheon,  trdn^sht!tn.  a.  (295).  A 
short  staif,  a  club,  a  cudgel;  a  staff  of 
command. 

Truncheoneer,  trdn-shiin-^^r^  8. 
One  armed  with  a  truncheon. 

To  Trundle,  trAndMl.  v,  n.  (405). 
To  roll,  to  bowl  along. 

Trundle-tail,  tWhi'dl'-t&le.'s.  Rountl 
tail. 

Trunk,  trilngk.  s.  (408).    The  body 
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LIP,  lAlip.  B.  A  flower. 
LiPTRSE,  tuTip^trd^.  8.  A  tree 
Tumble,  tfttn'bl.  v.  n.  (405).  To 
II,  to  come  suddenly  to  the  ground ;  to 
il  in  great  quantities  turoultuously ;  to 
ill  about ;  to  play  tricks  by  various  libra- 
ons  of*  tlie  body. 

Tumble,  tdm'bl.  v*  a.     To  turn 
t'er,  to  turn  about  by  way  of  examina- 
on ;  to  throw  by  chance  or  yiolence  ;  to 
irow  down. 
MBLE,  1*111131.  s.  (405).     A  fall 

MBLER,  tAm'bl-'Jir.  8.  (98).    One 
ho  shows  postures  or  feats  of  actiTity. 
MBREL,  ti!im'bril.  s.  (99).  A  dung- 
art. 

MEF  ACTION,     tA-mS-fttk^sHAn.     s. 
welling. 

Tumefy,  t*'mi-f L  v.  a.  (462).  To 
well,  to  make  to  swell. 
MID,  tti'mid.  a.  (462).  Swelling, 
ufTed  up  J  protuberant,  raised  above  the 
:vel ;  pompous,  boast^l,  puffy,  falsely 
ubllme. 

rMOUR,  ti'miir.  s.  (314)  (462).  A 
lorbid  swelling;  affected  pomp,  false 
magnificence,  puffy  grandeur. 
7MOUROU9,  tVni:V-6s.  a.  (462). 
Swelling,  protuberant;  fastuous,  vainly 
K>mpous,  falsely  magnificent 
►  TuMULATB,  tu'm'i-lite.  v.  n.  (462). 
To  swell. 

rMULosE,  ti-m  'i.l6se'.  a.  (462).  Full 
if  hills.— See  Appendix. 
JMULT,  tii'mMt.  s.  (462).  A  promis- 
;uous  commotion  in  a  multitude ;  a  mul- 
itude  put  into  wild  commotion ;  a  stir,  an 
rregular  violence ;  a  wild  commotion. 
JMULTUARiLY,  t^i-rn'M'tshiW-ri-l^. 
id.  (462) .    In  a  tumultuary  manner. 
JMULTUARiNESs,   tVmiil'tsh'j-i-r^- 
i^s.  s.  (462).     Turbulence,  inclina- 
Jon  or  disposition  to  tumults  or  commo- 
ions. 

JMULTUARY,  t6-miartshM-r^.  a. 
Disorderly,  promiscuous,  confused ;  rest- 
ess,  put  into  irregular  commotion. 
jMULTuous,  tLi-miM'tsh'i-iis.  a.  Put 
into  violent  commotion,  irregularly  and 
confusedly  agitated ;  violently  carried  on 
by  disorderly  multitudes ;  turbulent,  vio- 
lent; full  of  tumults. 
uMULTupusLY,  tft-mftrtshu-ias.l6. 
ad.  By  act  of  the  multitude,  with  confu- 
sion and  violence. 

UK,  tiin.  s.  A  large  cask ;  two  pipes, 
the  measure  of  four  hogsheads;  aiy'  large 
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quantity  proverbially;  a  drunkard,  in 
burlesque ;  a  cubic  space  in  a  ship,  sup- 
posed to  contain  a  tun. 

To  Tun,  tAn.  v.  a.  To  put  into  casks, 
to  barrel 

Tunable,  ti'ni-bl.  a.  (405)  (463). 
Harmonious,  musical 

TuNABLENEsSf  tiVnrt-bl-n^s.  s.    Har- 

'   moniousness,  melodiousness. 

TuNABLY,  tu'ni-blA.  ad.  Harmonious- 
ly, melodiously. 

Tune,  tine.  s.  (462).  Tunc  is  a  di- 
versity of  notes  put  together;  sound,  note; 
harmony,  order,  concert  of  parts,  state  of 
givmg  the  due  sounds,  as  The  fiddle  is  ia 
tune ;  proper  state  for  use  or  application, 
right  disposition,  fit  temper,  proper  hu- 
mour ;  state  of  any  thing  with  respect  to 
order. 

To  Tune,  time.  v.  a.  (462).  To  put 
into  such  a  state  as  that  the  proper  sound 
may  be  produced;  to  sing  harmoniously. 

To  Tune,  tune.  v.  n.  To  form  one 
sound  to  another;  to  utter  with  the  voice 
inarticulate  harmony. 

Tuneful,  tune'ful.  a.  Musical,  har- 
monious. 

Tuneless,  tune'l^s.  a.  (462).  Unhar- 
monious,  unmusical. 

Tuner,  tu'niVr.  s.  (98).  One  vrh^ 
tunes. 

TuNicK,  tft'nlck.  s.-— See  Drama. 
Part  of  the  Roman  dress ;  covering,  inte- 
gument, tunicle. 

TuNicLE,  t6'n^-kl.  s.'  (405).  Cover, 
integument. 

TuNNAGE,  tiin'nidje.  s.  (90).  Content 
of  a  vessel  measured  by  the  tun;  tax  laid 
on  a  tun,  as  To  levy  tonnage  and  pound- 
age. 

Tunnel,  tiinViI.  s.  (99).  The  shaft 
of  a  chimney,  the  passage  for  the  smoke; 
a  funnel,  a  pipe  by  which  liquor  is  poured 
into  vessels ;  a  net  wide^at  tlie  mouth,  and 
ending  in  a  point. 

Tunny,  t^in'ne.  s.    A  sea-fish. 

Tup,  ti^p.  s.    A  ram. 

To  Tup,  ti'ip.  V.  a.  To  butt  like  a 
ram. 

Turban,  tftrTj'n. 

TuRBAKT,  tur'bjnt.   J  s.  (88).      The 

TuRBAND,  tur'bi'md. 
cover  worn  by  the  Turks  on  l]icirhc."<]-', 

TuRBANED,  tur^biin'd.  a.  (350).  Wear- 
ing a  turban. 

Turbary,  tor'biWt-.  s.  Tht;  rif^ht  of 
digging  turK 
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TuKBiDjlftr'bld.a.  Thick,  muddy,  not 
clear. 

TuRBiDNEss,  tiir^ld-D^s.  s»    Muddl 
ness,  thickness. 

Turbinated,  lAi/b^-nA-tW.  a«  Twist 
edy  spiral. 

TuRBiTH,  tiip'bUA.  8.  YeHbw  preci- 
piute. 

TuRBOT,  rir'b^t-  s.  (166)*  A  deficate 
fish.. 

Turbulence,  tfir'bu-l^nse.   >     '^  j^ 

TuRBULEKCV,  tiii-'bA-lAn-s^.  5 
mult,  confusion ;  tumultuousness^  llable- 
ness  to  confusion. 

Turbulent,  t^ki'liW^nt.  a.  Raising 
ablation,  producing  commotion;  exposed 
to  commotion,  liable  to  agitation;  tumul- 
tuous, violent. 

Turbulently,  tiii''bWfintpl^.  ad.  Tu- 
multuously,  violently. 

TuRcisM,  tJir'sbm.  s«  Tha  rerigion  of 
the  Turks. 

(^  Mr.  SheHdan  has  most  unaccountably 
pronounced  this  word  as  if  written  Turk- 
itm/  and  with  just  as  much  reason  we 
might  say  Greekism  instead  of  Gr^ism: 
the  latter  is,  indeed,  a  formation  from  the 
ancient  Latin,  and  the  former  from  the 
modem ;  but  the  analogy  of  formation  in 
both  is  the  same,  and  the  pronunciation 
ought  to  be  the  saime  likewise. 

Turd,  tftrd.  8.   A  vulgar  woi-d  for  ex- 
.  element. 
TuRF^  t<!irf.  8.     A  clod  covered  with 

grass,  a  part  of  the  surface  of  tike  ground ; 

a  kind  of  fuel. 
To  Turf,  tArf.  v.  a.     To  cover  with 

turf. 
TuRFiNEss,  tArP^-n^s..,s.     Thd' stale 

of  abounding  witti  turfs. 
TuRFYjtM'^.a.  Full  of  turfs.  Swell- 

ing,  protuberant,  tumid. 
TuRGESCi^NCE,  tfir-j^s's^iwc. 
TuRGEscE»CY?tar-j^s's^n-s6. 

(510).    The  act  of  swelling,  the  atate  of 

being  swollen. 
iFuRGiD,  tAr'jid.  a.  Swelling,  bloated, 

filling  more  room  than  before ;  pompous, 

tumid,  fastuous,  vainly  magnificent. 

TuRGiDiTY,  tfir.jld'e-t6.  s.     State  of 

being  swollen. 
Turkey,  tftr^k^.  s.  (270).  A  large  do- 

mcstio  fowl  brought  from  Turkey. 
TuRKpis,  tar-k66ze'.  s.  (501).  A  blue 

tftone  numbered  among-  tb'*  mraner  pre- 


TuRKscAp,  tdrksHp.  s.   Aaheib. 
TuRM,  tArm«  s.    A  troop. 
TuRMERiCK,  tjir^m^-lk.  s.    Ao  b 

dian-  root  whidi  makes  a  yeOov  djK. 
TtfR  MOIL,  tAr'in61l.  s.  (492),  Trouble. 

dtstuthance,  harassing,  uneasinest 

To  Turmoil,  ttfr'mAll.  v.  a.  To  ha 
rass  with  commotion;  to  weaiy,  bkecp 
in  unquietuess. 

To  Turn,  ttm.  v.  a.  To  put  into  i 
circular  or  verUgtoous  motkn ;  to  pet  the 
upper  side  downwards ;  to  changt  vri 
respect  to  position ;  to  change  the  sat;/ 
the  balance ;  to  bring  the  inside  oot;  t? 
chaiige  a«i  to  the  posture  of  the  bodj  t^ 
form,  to  shape;  to  transform,  to  jmusk- 
phoae,  to  transmute:  to  change,  to  ali?, 
to  translate ;  to  change  to  another  <^'^c 
or  party  worse  or  better,  to  coareR,  *^ 
pervert;  to  make  to  nauseate; to nai; 
giddy  ;•  to  direct  to  a  certain  poipose  a 
propension ;  to  double  in ;  to  nsoire,  lo 
agiutc  in  the  mind ;  to  drii«  fioto  a  per 
pcndicular  edge,  to  bhint;  to  ifp^f;  i" 
reverse,  to  repeal ;  to  keep  pMsn?  m 
course  of  exchange  ortraffick;  toretor; 
to  throw  back ;  To  tuhl  away,  ifi  ^niw 
from  service,  to  discard;  To  tun  t»ck, 
to  return  to  the  hand  ftom  which  it  »*» 
received;  TotumoffjtodismiMCWtfjp- 
tuousljr;  to  deflect,  to  torn  orer,  to  iraK- 
fer;  To  turn  to,  to  hare  iwooTK  to:  To 

be  turned  off,  to  advance  to  an  a«pe  «• 
yond;  To  turn  over,  to  reftrj  to  examine 
one  leaf  of  the  bo*  ifter  anrtlw;  u 

.    throw  off  the  ladder. 

To  Turn,  tAro.v.n.  To  tnorc  round, 
to  have  a  circular  or  vcrtiginom  iDot'ff' j 
to  show  regard  oir  anger,  bj  *«^C" 
look  towards  any  thing ;  to  move  the  i>oc, 
round ;  to  change  posture;  todcpira'v- 
the  way,  to  deviate;  toalter,tobeciijr^ 
ed,  to  be  transformed;  to  become  c>  ^ 
change;  to  change  sides;  to  change  tr. 
mind,  conduct,  or  determination,^ 
change  to  acid;  to  depend  ^^Z 
chief  point ;  to  grow  gWf;  to  ""^ ;; 
unexpected  consequence  or  tcndenc}.^ 
turn  away,  to  deviate  from  aproperc(»^- 
To  turn  off,  to  divert  one's  course. 

Turn,  tiirn.  s.    The  act  of  tonar?' 

meaning,  ^'^^^^^^y-Kt^'^^H^ 
change,  vicissitude,  alteration;  cn*-^ 
from  the  original  iptentioo  or  hw  ^r 
pearance;  actions  of  kindness  or  n»L; 
reigning  mclination;  ««vcBiencf.  ^ 
fbrm,  <^t,  shape,  manner;  the  »3t^^ 
of  adjusting  the  words  of  a  sentence 
turn?,  one  after  another. 
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Turncoat,  lAmlidte.  s.  One  who 
forsakes  his  party  or  principles,  a  rene- 
gade. 

TuRNKR,  tiin/dr.  5.  (98).  One  whose 
trade  is  to  turn. 

Turning,  tiirnlng.  «.  (410).  Flex- 
ure, winding,  meander. 

Turnip,  tftrnlp.  s.  A  white  escu- 
lent root. 

Turnpi&j:,  ttirn'plke.  s.  Across  of 
two  bars  armed  with  pikes  at  the  end,  and 
turninif  on  a  pin,  fixed  to  hinder  horses 
from  entering;  a  gate  erected  on  the  road 
to  collect  tolls  to  defray  the  expense  of 
repairing  roads. 

Turn  SOL,  tdrn's6le.  s.     A  plant. 

Turnspit,  tfirn'splt.  s.     He  that  an- 
ciently turned  a  spit,  instead  of  which 
jacks  are  now  generally  used.      A  dog 
used  lor  this  purpose. 
TuRNSTitK,  ii&rn'siile.  s.      A  turn- 
pike ;  a  cross-bar  turned  on  a  pin  to  let 
foot   passengers  tlirough,   and   present 
horses. 
Turpentine,  tAi''{)^n.tinc.  8.  (149). 
The  gum  exuded  by  the  pine,  the  juniper^ 
and  other  trees  of  that  kind. 
TuKc^oisE,  t^r-k^^z*'.  s.  (301).  See 

TVJtKOIS. 

Turpitude,    tAr'p^-tWe.    s.    (463). 

'  £ssential  deformity  of  words,  thoughts, 

or  actions;  inherent  vUeness,  badness. 

Turret,  tAi'rit.  s.  (^9).      A  small 

eminence  raised  above  the  test  of  the 

buildings  a  little  tower. 
TuRRETEo,   tiii-'i-^i-W.  a.      Formed 

like  a  tower,  rising  Hkt  a  tower.  . 
Turtle,  lir'tl.  s.  (40  >).  A  species  of 

doye ;  the  sea  tortoise. 
Tuscan,  tft.+'kin.  a.      Denoting  the 

rudest  of  the  five  orders  of  architecture. 

Maton. 
TusB,  tAah.  interject.       An  expres- 
sion of  contempt. 
Tusk,  tAsk.  «•      The  ton^  tooth  of  a 

fighting  animal,  the  f^yg,   the  holding 

tooth. 
TusKKD,  tfls'kW.  (366).  > 
TUSKEY,  ttis'k^.  (370).   5 

nished  with  tusks. 
Tut,  tftt.  interject.   A  particle  noting 

contempt 
Tutelage,  tA'tfil-Age.  s.  (90).  Guar- 

dianship,  state  of  being  under  a  guardian. 
Tutelar,  t^'t^-llr.  (88).  ?  rT_^ 

TuTKLARY,  tCi't^ld-r^.      5  *•      ^^*^ 

hfr  the  charge  or  guardiani^hip  of  any  per- 
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son  or  thing,  protecting,  defi^nsive,  guar, 
dian. 

Tutor,  tfi'iAr.  s.  (166).  One  who 
has  the  care  of  ahother*j  learning  and  mo- 
rals. 

To  Tutor,  ti'tAr.  v.  a.  To  instruct, 
to  teach,  to  document;  to  treat  with  supe- 
riority  or  severity.  * 

Tutorage,  t^'tilr-Age.  $•  (90).  The 
authority  or  solemnity  of  a  tutor. 

Tutoress^  or  Iutress,  tft'tftr-^s,  or 
r&Vis.  8.  Directress,  instructresb, 
governess. 

03*  The  most  general  way  of  pronouncing 
this  word  is  uie  former,  but  the  most  ana- 
logical  is  certainly  the  lattet ;  the  termina* 
tion  or  has  a  masculine  import,  and  there' 
fore  ou^ht  to  be  dropped  in  the  feminine, 
as  it  is  m  actreup  traitreu^  tuitrest^  &c. 

Tutty,  tftt-l^.  s.  A  subliniatc  of 
zink  or  .calamine  collected  is  the  furnace. 

Tuz,  iti.  s.  A  lock  or  tuft  of  haij. 
Not  in  use. 

Twain,  twAne.  a«     Two. 

To  Twang,  tw&ng.  v.  n.  To  sound 
with  a  quick  sharp  noise. 

Twang,  twan^.  s.  sS3).  A  sharp 
quick  sound;  an  afiected  modulation  of 
the  voice. 

Twanglino,  tw&ng'llnj^.   a.       Con- 

-  temptibly  noisy. 

To  1  WANK,  tw&ngk.  V.  n«  (85).  To 
make  to  sound. 

•TwAs,  tw&z.  Poetically  comraite4 
from  It  was. 

To  TwATTLE,  tw&i'il.  V.  n.  To  piate, 
to  gabble,  to  chatter. 

To  TwEAG  or  1  WEAOUE,  tw^g.  > .  a. 
The  sume  as  to  tv:^,  but  not  so  autho- 
rised a  spelling. 

TwEAG  or  IWEAGUE,  tw^g.  8.  A 
pinch,  a  squeeze  betwixt  the  fingers  The 
same  as  tv;>eait  but  a  different  spelling. 

To  Tweak,  tw^ke.  V.  «.  (227).  To 
pinch,  to  squeeze  betwixt  the  fin|;eirs. 

To  TwEEDLE,  tw^^'dl.  V.  a.  (246). 
To  handle  lightly. 

(Xj*  This  word  seems  formed  from  the  sound 
of  certain  soft  lengthened  notes  up«m  the 
fiddle,  and  therefore  very  properly  used  by 
Addison,  in  the  sense  of  vfkeedh,  but  witli 
additional  propriety  and  humour,  u  her^ 
he  says,  **  A  fiddler  had  brought  in  with 
him  a  body  of  hi  sty  young  fellows,  whom 
he  had  UoeeJled  inio  the  service."  TJie  sri\ 
castic  couplet  of  Swift, 

**Tis  strange  there  should  such  difference  b*., 

"Twixt  tvjccdir  duin  and  tixnedh  c^r?.' 
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teems  to  confirm  the  opinion  I  have  ven- 
tured to  fipive  of  the  original  formation  of 
this  whimsical  word.  ^ 

TwKEZKRS,  iw^^'zArz.  6.  (246).  Nip- 
pers, or  small  pincers,  to  pluck  off  hairs. 

Twelfth,  twIifrA.  a*  Second  after 
the  tenth,  the  ordinal  of  twelve. 

I  TWKLFTHTIDE,    twdlf/Vtld.    S.    (471). 

The  twelfth  day  after  Christmas. 
Twelve,  tvv^lv.  a.    Two  and  ten. 
Twelvemonth,     tw41ve'm<in/A.     s. 
(473).    A  year,  as  consisting  of  twelve 
months. 
TwKLvEPXNCB,   twilv^p^nsc.   8.      A 
shilling. 
.  Twelvspennt,  tw^lv'p£n-n^.  a.  Sold 

for  a  shilling. 
'  TwELv  ESC  ORE,  twfelv'sk6re.  s.  Twelve 
tiroes  twenty. 
Twentieth,   Vxin'ih^th.  a.  (275). 

Twice  tenth. 
Twenty,  twSn'tA  a.    Twice  ten. 
Tw  ICE,  twise.  ad.  Two  times ;  doubly; 

it  is  oHen  used  in  composition. 
To  Twidle,  twi'dl.  v.  a.    To  touch 

lightly.— 'See  Twbedlk. 
Twi'c,  twig:*  s.     A  small  shoot  of  a 

branch,  a  switch  toogtk  and  long. 
TwiGGEV,  twlg^gln.  a.  (383).   Made 

of  twigs. 
Twiggy,  twlg'g^.  a.  (383).    Full  of 

twigs. 
Twilight,  twhltc.  s.    The  dubious 
or  faint  liglit  before  sunrise  and  after  sun- 
set,  obscure  light,  uncertain  view. 
■JwiLiGHT,  tw^itc.  a*    Not  clearly  or 
brightly  illuminated,  obscure,  deeply  sha- 
ded;  seen  by  twilight. 
Twiw,  twin.  s.     One  of  two  or  more 
children  bom  at  a  birth;  Gemihi,  a  sig^ 
of  the  2odlacic; 
To  Twin,  twin.  v.  a.    To  be  born  at 
tlie  same  birth,  to  bring  two  at  once;  to 
be  paired,  to  be  suited. 
TwiVBORN,  twin1}6rD.  a.  Born  at  the 
-same  birth. 

To  Twine,  twine.  v,a.     To  twist  or 
complicate  so  as  to  unite  or  form  one  bo- 
dy or  sidjstance  out  of  two  more ;  to  unite 
itself. 
To  Twine,  twine,  v.  n.    To  convolve 
itself,   to  warp  itself  closely  about ;    to 
unite  by  interposition  of  parts ;  to  wind, 
to  make  flexures. 
.  Twine,  twine,  s.     A  twisted  thread ; 
twist,  convolution ;  embrape,  act  of  eon* 
'  vclving  itSi^  roun^. 


To  Twinge,  twlnie.  v.  a.  To  torment 

with  sudden  and  short  pun ;  to  pinch,  to 

tweak. 
Twinge,  twlnje.  s.     Short,  sodden, 

sharp  pain;  a  tweak,  a  pincE. 
TwiNK,  twingk.  s.    The  niotion  of  an 

eye,  a  moment.— See  Twinklb. 
To  Twinkle,  twlng:k'kl.  v.  lu.  (405). 

to  sparkle,  to  flash  irregularly,  to  qmTer ; 

to  open  and  shut  the  eye  by  turns ;  \u  ^j 

iiregularly. 
Twinkle,  twlngk'kl.  (405).  > 

Twinkling,  twlngkling.  (410).  J  ^ 

A  sparkling  intermitting  light,  atBcu-n 

of  the  eye ;  a  short  space,  such  ma  is  tiken 

up  by  a  motion  of  the  eye. 
Twinling,  twin'ftng.  s.   (41 0>    A 

twin  lamb,  a  lamb  of  two  brought  at  % 

birth. 
TwiNNER,  twln'nttiv  s*  (98).  A  breed- 

er  of  twins. 
To  Twirl,  twirL  v.  a.    (108).     T* 

turn  round,  or  more  by  a  qakk  ntation. 

Twirl,  twM.  s.  Rotation^  circukr 
motion;  twist,  convolution. 

To  Twist,  twlsU  v.  n.  To  fiwrm  by 
complication,  to  ibrmbyeonTtilatios;  ta 
contcMl,  to  writhe;  to  wreathe,  to  wind,  to 
encircle  by  something  roon^  about  i  to 
unite  by  interteztuse  of  parts;  ta  orntc, 
to  insinuate. 

To  Twist,  twist,  t.  n.  To  be  con- 
torted, to  be  conyohed. 

Twist,  twist,  s.  Any  iteitt  made  by 
convolution,  or  winding  two  bodies  tag\:- 
ther ;  a  single  string  of  a  coeds  a  coed,  a 
string;  contortion,  writhes  the  naaner  of 
twistmg. 

Twister,  Iwlst'Ar.  s.  (98).  One  wbo 
twists,  a  ropemaker. 


To  Twit,  twit.  v.  a.    To  sneer,  to 

flout,  to  reproach. 
To  Twitch,  twitsh.  v.  a.     To  ploci 

with  a  q«ick  motion,  to  snatch. 
Twitch,  twHsh.  s.     A  quic^  pull;  i 

painful  contraction  of  the  fibves. 
Twitcugrass,    twitsh'gras.    8.     A 

plant. 
To  Twitter,  twlt'idr.  v.  n.  To  ma^ie 

a  sharp  tremulous  intermitted  noise;  t« 

be  suddenly  moved  yrith  any  indinatior. 

Twitter,  twU'nV.  s..  (9a).   Any  rr--- 
tion  or  ^seeder  of  passion. 

TwrrTLJCT WATTLE,   t wlt'll-lWOt-tl.    s 

Tattle,  gabble.    A  cant  word. 
'Twixt,  twikst.     A  poetical  contra'- 
tion  of  Betwiit. 
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Two,  tM.  a.  (10).  One  and  one. 
rwoKDGED,  t6d'Mj'd.  su  (359).  Hav- 
ing' an  edge  on  either  side. 
Twofold,  tA6'fAld.  a.    Doublt*. 
TwouANDED,  t6A'hdnd-M.  a.    Large, 

bulky,  enormous  of  magnitude. 
Twopence,   tAp'p^nse.   s.     A   small 

eom..^See  Ualtpk^sy. 
To  Tye,  tl.  V.  a.  To  bind.  See  Tie. 
Ty£,  ti.  s.   A  knot,  a  bond  or  obliga- 

tion.-^See  Tie. 
Tyger,  ti'gftr.  s.  (98).— See  Tiger. 
Tyke,  tike.  s.    A  dog,  or  one  as  con- 
temptible as  a  dog. 
Tymbaim  ilm1>iL  s.  (88).    Akind  of 

kettle-drum. 
Tympanum,  tlm'p4-niim.  s.   A  drum, 

a  part  of  the  ear. 
Tympany,  tlm'pi-n^.  s.     A  kind  of 
obstructed  flatulence  tltat  swelb  the  body 
like  a  drum. 
Tyny,  ti'n^.  a.  Very  small. 
Type,   tipe.  8.    Emblem,,  mark   of 
something:  that  by  which  something fii- 
ture  is  prefigured;  a  stamp,  a  mark;  a 
printing  letter. 
Typick,  llp'ik- (508).  ^,    F«i 

Typical,  tip'6-ltil.  (509).     J  *'  ^™" 
blematical,  figurative  of  something  else. 
Typically,  tlp^^-kil-^*  ad.  In  a  typ- 
ical manner. 
Typxcalness,  tl|/^-k4l-n^s.  s.    The 

state  of  being  typical. 
To  Typify,  llp'fi-fi.  v.  a.  (183).     To 

figitfe,  to  show  in  emblem. 
Typographer,      tl-p6g'grif-iir,      s. 
(187).    A  printer.  I 


\y  b(Ul;--6li,«^p&ind;— Min,  this. 

Typographical,  tlp-6»gr&r6-km.  a. 
(533).  Emblematical, figurative;  belong, 
ing  to  the  pnnter's  art. 

Typographically,  tlp-&-grif^«kil-i« 
ad.  Emblematically,  figuratively ;  after 
the  manner  of  printers. 

Typography,  ti-p6g'gr4f-i.  s.  (1 87) 
(518).  Emblematieal,  figurative,  or  hie- 
ro|^yphical  representation;  the  art  of 
printing. 

Tyravness,  tlr'ri-nds.  (535).  A  she 
tyrant. 

Tyrannical,  tl-rin'nfi-kil.  > 

Tyrannick,  tMn^nik.(18r).  J  ** 
Suiting  a  tyrant,  acting  like  a  tyrant,  cru- 
el, despotick,  imperious. 

Tyrannically, ti-rin'n^-kil*^. ad.  In 
manner  of  a  tyrant. 

Tyrannicide,  tl-rdn^ii-s!de.  s.  (143). 

The  act  of  killing  a  tyrant* 
To  Tyrannise,  tl/rdn-ize.  v.  n.    T.o 

play  the:  tyrant,  to  act  with  rigour  and 

imperiousness. 

Tyrannous,  tlr'rin-fls.  a.  (503).  Ty- 
rannical,  despotick,  arbitrary,  severe. 

Tyranny,  tlr'rdn-i.  s.  (503).  A^so- 
lute  monarchy  imperiously  administered; 

y  unresisted  and  cruel  power ;  cruel  govern- 
ment, rigorous  command;  severity,  rigour, 
inclemency. 

Tyrant,  tl'rint.  s.  (544).     An  abso- 
lute monarch  governing  imperiously;  a 
cruel  despotick  and  severe  master. 
Tyre,  tire.  s.^See  Tire.  .        ^ 
Tyro,  ti'rA.  s.  (544).     One  yet  not 
master  of  his  art,  one  in  his  rudiments. 


V. 


VACANCY,  v4'k4n-s*.  s.    Empty 
space,  vacuity;  chasm,  space  unfiled; 

state  of  a  post  or  employment  when  it  is 

unsupplieu ;  relaxation,  intermission,  time 

unengaged;    iistlessness,   emptiness    of 

thought. 
Vacant,  vAHtAnt.  a.    Empty,  unfilled. 

void;  firte,  unencumbered,  unerowded; 

notfUlecf  by  an  incumbent,  or  possessor; 

being  St  leisure,  disengaged  j  thoughtkfbs, 

empty  of  thought,  not  busy. 
To  Vacate,  vA'kAie,  v.  a.  (9 1 ).    To 

annul,  to  make  void,  to  make  of  no  autho* 


rity ;  to  make  vacant,  to  quit  possession 
of;  to  defeat,  to  put  an  end  to. 

Vacation,  v&-k4'shdn.  s.  Intermis* 
sion  of  jmidical  proc«edftags,.or  any  other 
stated  employments,  recess  of  courts  or 
senates;  leisure^  fireedom  from  trouble  or 
perplexity. 

Vaccine,  vik'sine.  a.  Belonging  to  a 

,   cow. 

0:j»  This  word  has  been  lately  introduced  to 
express  that  species  of  inoculation  which 
infects  the  patient  witli  what  is  called  the 
Cofo  Fox,    It  is  said  that  this  operation 
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eradicates  the  leeda  of  the  Small  Box, 
«Dd  frees  th^  patient  from.being  liaUe  to 
that  dangerous  malady. 
VAciLLANcy,ivis'bil  dii-s^.  s.  A  state 

of  wavering  fluctuation,  inconstancy, 
tj*  My  ear  tells  me  the  accent  ought  to  be 
on  the  first  syllable  of  this  word,  as  it  is 
in  Zxcellency :  and  till  good  reasons  can  be 
^ven  for  placing  the  accent  on  the  second 
syllable  with  Dr.  Johnson,  Mr.  Sheridan, 
and  Entick,  I  shall  concUr  with  Dr.  Ash 
.  itt  accenting  the  first,  as  in  Vacillate.--' 

See  MiscELUA.Nr. 
Vacillatk;  v&sMl-itc.  v.  n.   (91> 

To  reel,  to  stagger. 
Vacili.ati<h<!,  vas-sil-U'shAn.  s*  The 

act  or  state  of  reeling  or  staggering. 
Vacuist,  vAk'Wst*  s.   A  philosopher 

that  holds  a  Vacuum. 
Vacuation,  vak-ii*i'shAn.  $.  The  act 

of  emptying. 

Vacuity^  vak^'^-ti.  s.     Emptiness, 

state  of  bein^  unfilled ;    space  unfilled, 

space  unoccupied ;  inanity,  want  of  reality. 

Vacuous,  v4k'u-4s.  a.  (31 4).   Empty- 

unfilled. 
Vacuum,  v4k'i4m.  s-  Space  unoccu- 
pied by  matter. 
Vagabond,  vA|:'4-b5nd.  a.    Wander- 
ing witho^  any  settled  habitation,  want- 
ing a  borne;  wandering,  vagrant. 
Vaoaboniv  vig*'i.b6nd.  s.  A  vagrant, 
a  wanderer,  commonly  in  a  sense  of  re- 
'  proach ;  one  that  wanders  illegally,  with- 
out a  settled  habitation. 
Vagart,  y^'^k'v^.  s.  A  wild  freak;  a 

capriciotia  &olick. 
Vagrawcy,  vA'gr4n-9*.  ».    A  state  of 

wandering,  unsettled  condition. 
Vagrakt,  v^'grint.  a..  (88),    Wan 

dering,  unsettled,  vagabond. 
Vagrant, vi'rrinl.  s.  Vagabond^man. 

unsettled  in  habitation. 
Vague,  vAr.  a.  (337).  Wandcripg, 
vagrant,  vagabond;  unfixed,  unsettled, 
undetermined. 
Vail,  vAU*.  h*  (202).  A  curtain,  aco- 
Tcr  thrown  over  any  thing  to  be  conceal- 
ed; a  part  of  female  dress  by  which  the 
^ce  is  concealed ;  money  ^ven  to  ser- 
vanu.— See  Vali^. 

To  Vail,  vile.  v.  a.   To  cover. 

To  Vail,  vile,  v,  a.  To  let  fall,  to 
suffer  to  descend ;  to  let  fall  in  token  of 
respect ;  to  fall,  to  let  sink  in  fear,  or  for 
any  other  interest. 


To  Vail,  irik.  t.  n.  To  ykW,  to  j« 

place. 
Vain,  vine.  a.  (202%  Fruilksi, iief- 

fectuai ;  empty,  unreal,  shadowy; meaf 

proud*  proud  of  petty  thing*  ;sh(rn,* 

tcntatious ;  idle,  worthless,  oDixopcru::. 

false,  not  true ;  in  vsin,  to  no  pojw, » 

no  end,  ine^ctutlly. 
Vainglorious,    v4oc-gl6'r4-6s.  i. 

Boasting  without  performsnees,  jitoki 
*   disproportion  to  desert. 
Vainglory,  vAne-gl6'r^.  s.    P«i 

above  merit,  empty  pride. 
Vainly,  vinel^.  ad.  Without  eftC 

to  no  purpose,  in  vain;  proudly, aiwstf 

ly,  idly,  foolishly. 
Vainn E ss,  vdnc'nis.  s.  The  sUte a 

being^ain. 
Vaivodk,  vi'v6d.  8.   Aprinaofsjt 

Dacian  provinces  s 
Valance,  vil'linse.  s.  Tbelriirf^' 

drapery  hanging  round  the  tetfenM""" 

of  a  bed.  . 

To  Valance,  villansc.  t.  a.  To  fie- 

corate  with  drapery. 
Vale,  vile.  s.  A  valley;  money  p« 

to  servants.  i 

Valediction,  yJl-^-d!Wta.  «•  ^ 

Valmictory,  v4l4-dlk'tiW.a.  Bid- 
ding fai^wel  (55r).-SeeD««'^"'. 

Valentine,  vdJ'dn-tln.  s.  (if)*  ^ 
sweetheart,  ch*cn»Vi)o**^**J 

Valerian,  vi-l^'ri-iiw**  i^^ 

Valet,  vil'dt,  or  vM^'.^A^^U 

Valetudinarian,  ^il-^'^f^'f' 
&n.  Subs,  and  Adjcciivcw  A?^^ 
uncommonly  careful  ^f^^,^^.^^. 

Valetudinary,  ^  vW^i^^^^ 
Used  only  as  an  adjecUvc.  ww»*^ 
ly,  inRrmjof  health.  .^o. 

Valiant,  vSKydnt.  a.  (H^H-^' 
Stout,  personally  puiM*nt.  br»« 

with  personal strengtll,  «»«/"f^|V 
Valiantnkss,  val'yaot-p^s.^ 

lour,  personal  bravery,  P«fi»*°^ 
VALiDrv4rKi.a.(544.!>UO^!^. 

erfui ;  efficacious,  prevalent;  »▼«« 

weighty,  conchjsivc.  ^      ;, 

Validity,  vd-lid'i4^.  s.   r<^^' 

convince,  certainty;  val"«-  „: 

VilLLANcv;vil'I^-s^s.  A^^   . 

that  shades  the  ftce-NotmHse.^^^^ 

to  be  written  Valax^' 


VAN 


K>a3 


VA* 


.LEY,  viH^.  s.  A  k>w  ground  be« 
een  bilU. 

.  o  R  ou  s^  v4r&r* As*  a.  ( 1 66)*   Brave, 
>at»  yalLant.— See  Domes  tick. 
.OUR,   v&l'Ar.  a.  (31 4).     Personal 
avery»    strength,   prowess,  puissance^ 
3utnes8. 

-UABLE,  v&ri^4-b|.  a«  (405).  Pre- 
3U9,  being  of  great  price ;  worthy,  de- 
rving  regard. 

LUATioN,  vil-A-4'shAn.  s.  Value 
t  upon  any  thing;  the  act  of  setting  a 
lue,  appraisement. 

LUATOR,  v^-A-d'tAr.  s.(531).  An 
ipraiser,.  one  who  sets  upon  sny  thing  its 
rice. 

LUE,  y&Vtu  s.  (335).  Price,  worth ; 
v;h  rate ;  rate,  price  equal  tq  the  worth 
f  the  thing  bought 

Value,  vkVii*  v»  a.  To  rate  at  a 
?rtain  price ;  to  rate  highly,  to  have  an 
igh  esteem;  to  appraise,  to  estimate,  to 
2  worthy  to  be  equal  in  worth  to ;  to  reck- 
1  at ;  to  consider  with  respect  to  import- 
ice,  to  hold  important';  to  equal  in  value, 

>  countervail ;  to  raise  to  estimation. 

LUELEss,  val'^l^s*  a.   Being  of  no 

idue. 

LUER,  rfti'u-Ar.   s.  (98).     He  that 

alueft. 

LVE,  vdlv*  8.    A  folding  door;  any 

ling  that  opens  over  the  mouth  of  a  ves* 

el;  in  Anatomy,  a  kind  of  membrane 

rhich  opens  in  certain  vessels  to  admit 

lie  blood,  and  shuts  to  prevent  its  regress. 

.LVULE,  val'vAle.  s.    A  small  valve. 

MP,  vimp*  9.  The  upper  ieather 
>f  a  shoe. 

►  Vamp,  v&mp.  v.  a*  To  piece  an 
>ld  thing  with  some  new  part. 

iMPER,  vamp'ftr.  s.  (98).  One  who 
ileces  out  an  old  thing  with  something 
levv. 

^MPYRK,  v&m^plre.  s.  Vatnpyres 
trere  imaginary  beings ;  supposed  to  be 
he  souls  of  guiHy  persons,  who  torment- 
d  the  living  by  sucting  their  blood,  when 
isleep.  The  belief  of  these  beings  was 
'cry  common  about  a  century  ago  in  Po- 
and  and  some  parts  of  Germany.— See 

UMPIftE. 

\K,  vlui.  9*  The  front  of  an  army, 
:he  first  line ;  any  thing  spread  wide  bv 
A'hich  a  wind  is  raised*  a  fun;  a  wing 
vitb  which  the  wind  is  beaten. 
\NcouRiEK,  v4fl-k6dr-y^re'«  s.  A 
barbinger,  a  precursor. 


bAU  }-«AH  ;-*ppAAnd  ;<««Mi%  this. 

Vavb,  vine.  ••  A  plate  hung  on ^ 
pin  to  turn  with  the  wind. 

Vanguard,  v&n*gy&rd'.  s.  The  front, 
or  fiVst  Ime  of  the  enemy. 

Vanilla,  vi-nllTA.  s.  •A  plant.  The 
fruit  of  those  plants  are  used  to  scent  cho* 
colate  and  tobacco. 

To  Vanish,  vdnlsh.  v.  n.  To  lose 
perceptible  existence ;  to  pass  away  from 
the  sight,  to  disappear;  to  pass  away,  to 
be  lost. 

Vanity,  T4n'^-t^.  s.  Emptiness,  un- 
certainty, inanity;  fruitless  desire,  fruit- 
less endeavour ;  trifling  kbour ;  falsehood, 
untruth;  empty  pleasures,  vain  pursuit, 
idle  show;  ostenUtion,  arrogance;  petty 
pride,  pride  exerted  upon  slight  grounds. 

To  VANqyisH,  vAngkVish.  v.  a.  To 
conquer,  to  overcome;  to  confute. 

VANquiSHER,  vingk'wlsh-Ar.  s.  Con- 
queror, subduer. 

Vantage,  vin'tidje.  s.  (90).  Gain, 
profit;  superiority;  opportunity,  conveni- 
ence. 

Vantbrass^  v&nt'br&fr.  s.  Armonr, 
for  the  arm. 

Vapid,  vApld.  a.  (544).  Dead,  hav^ 
ing  the  spirit  evaporated,  spiritless. 

Vapidity,  vi.pid'^-i^.'*al  The  state 
of  being  vapid.  '        * 

Vapidness,  vftp1d-n£s.  s.  The  state 
of  being  spiritless  or  mawkishi 

Vaporer,  v4'pAr-Ar.  s.  (98)(166).  A 
boaster,  a  brag^gart. 

(Xj*  Though  Dr.  Johnson,  and  those  who 
have  come  after  him,  have  omitted  the  u 
in  this  and  the  following  word,  yet  as  they 
are  both  formatives  of  our  own,  they  ought 
undoubtedly  to  be  written  Vapourtr  and 
VapovrtMh. 

Vaporish,  v^'pAr4sh*  a.  (166).  Splr- 
netick,  humorsome« 

Vaporous,  v4'pAr-As.  a.  Full  of  va- 
pours or  exhalation,,  fumy ;  windy,  flatu^ 
lent. 

Vapour,  vi'pAr.  s.  (314).  Any  things 
exhalable,  any  thing  that  mingles  with  the 
air;  wind,  flatulence ;  fume,  steam;  roeiw 
tal  fume,  vain  imag^ation ;  diseases  caus* 
ed  by  flatulence,  or  by  diseased  nerves  i 
melancholy,  spleen. 

To  Vapour,  v4'pAr.  v.  n.'  To  pass  in 
a  vapour  or  fume,  to  emit  fum^s,  to  fly  off 
in  evaporation ;  to  bully,  to  brag. 

To  Vapour,  v^fpAr.  v.  a.    To  effuse^ 

,     or  scatter  in  fume  or  vapour. 


ICr  (559)— FfttC,  fir,  fill,* 

Variable,  v&^r£-&-bl.  a.  (405). 
ChangeaUey  mutable,  inconstant. 

Variablkkess,  v&'r^-i-bl*nds«  s* 
ChangeableneiBy  mutability;  levity,  in* 
constancy. 

Vasiablt,  vA'r64lA>l^.  ad.  Change- 
ably,  mutably,  inconstantly,  uncertiLiiUy, 

VvisiANCE,  v4V^-dnse.  s«     Discord^ 

.  disagreement,  dissention. 

Variation,  v4-rA-4'sh4u.  s.  Change, 
mutation,  diifereace  from  itself;  difier- 
ence,  change  from  one  to  another;  sue* 
cessive  change ;  in  Grammar,  change  of 
termination  of  nouns;  deviation;  Varia- 
tion of  the  compass,  deviation  of  the  mag- 
netick  needle  from  parallel  with  the  me- 
ridian. 

(ij^  The  a  in  the  first  syllable  of  this  word, 
from  the  lengthening  power  of  the  suc- 
ceeding vowels,  continues  long  and  slen- 
der as  hi  varimu.  .  The  same  may  be  ob- 
served of  vari^ation.  Mr.  Sheridan  has 
given  a  In  these  two  words  the  short  sound 
of  the  Italian  tf,  but  contrary  to  the  ana- 
logy of  English  pronunciation.— See  Prin- 
ciples, No.  534. 

To  Variegate,  vA'r^-^-gite.  v.  a. 
To  divenify;  to  stain  with  different  co- 
lours. 

(v^  All  our  orthbepists  are  imiform  in  plac- 
ing the  accent  on  the  first  syllable  of  this 
word,  and  all  sound  the  a  as  in  vary,  ex- 
cept Mr.  Elphinston,  Mr.  Perry,  and  Bu- 
chanan, who  give  it  the  short  sound  as  in 
carrj.  That  so  gi*eat  a  master  of  English 
analogy  as  Mr.  Elphinston  should  here 
overlook  the  lengthening  power  of  the  vo- 

.  cal  assemblage  t>,  is  not  a  little  surprising. 
-«See  Principles,  No.  196. 

Variegation,  vi^'rd-6-g4'shftn.  s.  Di- 
versity of  colours. 

Variety,  v&-ri'd-tfe.  s.  Change,  suc- 
cession of  one  thing  to  another,  intermix- 
ture ;  one  thing  of  many  by  which  variety 
'is  made ;  difference,  dissimilitude;  varia- 
lion,  deviation,'  change,  from  a  fi>rmer 
state. 

Various,  v4'r^-ias.  a.  (.114).  Differ- 
ent,  several,  manifold;  changeable,  un- 
certain, \m fixed;  unlike  each  other;  va- 
riepted,  diversified. 

Variously,  vi'r^-ds-1^.  ad.  Inava* 
rious  manner. 

Varlet,  vilr'Ifit.  8.  Anciently  a  ser- 
vant or  footman ;  a  scoundrel,  a  rascal. 

Varletry,  virlfet-tri»  s.  Rabble, 
crowd,  populace. 


fat ;— ^m^  met ;— ^ne,  pm  ;— 

Varnish,  v^r^nlsh.  a.  A  matter k: 
upon  wood,  metal,  or  <Mbcr  hoLts  *4 
make  them  slune :  cover,  paSGitigt. 

To  Varkish,  viir'nisb*  ▼.  a*  Teroner 
with  something  shining ;  to  cower,  ti/cs. 
ceal  with  somraiing  omaiDenlal;  &  s^- 
ate,  to  hide  with  cokmr  of  rhelarick 

Varnisber,  Tir^nlsh-dr.  s.  Ot« 
whose  trade  is  to  Yamkb  j  a  disgrnt^  a 
adomer. 

To  Var  y,  v4'r^.  v.  a.  To  chan^ 
to  make  unlike  itself;  to  chance  to  sost 
thing  else ;  to  make  of  dHlfereiit  luods;  'z 
di\*er8ify,  to  variegate. 

To  Vary,  vi'rt.  v.  n.  To  be  ckxe- 
able,  to  appear  in  dtSSacnt  ftrms,  ti  h^ 
unlike  each  other;  to  alter,  to  beconit  c 
like  itself;  to  deviate,  to  depart;  to  s  <- 
ceed  eadi  other ;  to  disagree,  to  be  4i  ^ v 
riance ;  to  shift  colours. 

Vary,  v4V^.  s.  Cbaflge,  mhentior.. 
Obsolete. 

Vascular,  vlsli^-llr.  a.  C^&V  ^^^ 
sisting  of  vesads,  full  of  veasds. 

Vase^  vize.  a.  A  Ycsael  TdAhti  k 
oraament  Ibaa  use. 

(JJ*  Mr.  Sheridan  baa  pRmoaiieed  tlus  wci 
so  as  to  rhyme  with  haatt  caae,  &c.  I  ^a^« 
uniformly  heard  it  pronoonced  with  ib^ : 
like  z,  and  somettraie^  hfpecphofnBn- 
ment,  with  the  a  like  aa,-  bmt  this  btwf 
too  refined  for  the  general  ear,  is  now  bu: 
seldom  heard. 

B<P-  Sheridan,  Mr.  Scott,  l>r.  Yjeanek,  W 
Johnston,  Mr.  Smith,  Mr.  Perry,  anci  B«}- 
chanan,  pronounce  the  a  long  and  slcfxit-r 
as  I  have  done,  but  with  the  < as  m  can. 
Mr.  Smith  and  W.  Johnston  give  the  j 
the  same  sound,  and  the  « the  umnd^t : 
and  Mr.  Elphinston  sounds  it  as  if  vr.r  r 
vauz  .*  but  this,  as  Mr.  Nares  jnsti;  v-'> 
serves,  is  an  affected  pronunriatioa. 

Vassal,  v&s^sil.  s.  (88).     One  vrr. 

holds  by  the  wiU  of  a  superior  \cd  > 

subject,  a  dependent;  a  serraot,  qbt  ^-'^ 

acts  by  the  will  of  another ;  a  sine,  i:-"* 

wretch. 
Vassallagk^   vis's4MLg«»   s»   V'-^' 

The  state  of  a  vassal ;  tenure  at  villt  k: 

vitude,  slaveiy. 
Vast,  vist.  a«  (79).     Large,  gr^r. 

viciously  great,  enormously  estenslf^- 
Vast,  Vist.  s.     An  empty  waste. 
Vastation,  vis-ti'sh(in.  s.     \Vi>:? 

depopidation. 
VASTiWTY,v4»-tld'6-l^.  s«  Wide:^'^-" 

inunensity. 


VAU 
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— n&,  mdve,  n6r,  n&t;— tftbc»  tCib,  bWl;— Ml;— p4\nd;— rMn,  this 

i«iTLV    vSsl'Id.  ad*     Greatly,  to  a 
^at  degree. 

LSTMfcss,  vAst'nis.  s#    Immensity, 
tnormous  g^reatness. 


I  STY,  vi^t'^*  %«    Large. 
LT,  vdt.  s.     A  vessel  in  which  li- 
[uors  are  kept  in  an  immature  state. 
iTiciDE,    v&t^6-$ide*    s.   (143).     A 
nurderer  of  poets. 

)  VATiciNATt,  v^-tis's6-n4te«  v.  n. 
To  prophesy,  to  practise  prediction^ 
LULT»  vkwk)  or  viiwt.  s«  A  contl- 
tuedarchi  a  cellar;  a  cave,  a  cavern;  a 
epository  for  the  dead. 
'  Mr.  Sheridan  leaves  out  the  /  in  this 
vord,  in  the  word  vault,  to  leap,  and  all 
heir  compoands ;  but  «iy  car  grossly  de- 
ceives me  if  this  /  is  ever  suppressed,  ex- 
:ept  in  the  sense  of  a  cellar  Jor  vjine,  &c 
[n  this  I  am  supported  by  all  our  orthoe* 
>ista,  from  whom  the  sounds  of  the  letter 
;an  be  gathered ;  and  Mr.  Scott,  and  Mr 
Perry  preserve  the  /  in  every  word  of  this 
brm.  This,  I  think,  is  not  agreeable  to 
l^eneral  usage  with  respect  to  the  e zcep- 
ion  1  have  g^ven ;  though  1  think  it  might 
}e  dispensed  with  for  the  sake  of  uniTor- 
cnity,  especially  as  the  old  French  twu/re, 
the  Italian  «o^fa,  and  the  lower  Latin  Wu- 
ta,  from  which  the  word  is  derived,  have 
&li  of  them  the  /;  nor  do  1  think  the  pre- 
servation of  it  ia  the  word  in  question 
vould  incur  the  least  imputation  of  pe 
lantry. 

>  Vault,  v&vilt.  v.  a*  To  arch,  to 
shape  as  a  vault {  to  cover  with  an  arch. 

>  Vault,  v&wlt-  v,  n.  To  leap,  to 
jump;  to  play  the  tumbler  or  posture- 
master. 

AULT,  v&wlt.  s.     A  leap,  a  jump. 
AULTAGE,  vkwli^je.  $•  (90)»  Aich- 
cd  ceUar. 

AULT&D,  v&wlt'^d»  a.^  Arched,  con- 
cave. 

AULTEa,v&wlt^j^r»8»(9a)»  Aleuper, 
a  jumper,  a  tumbler. 
AULTY,  v^wKl^.   a.'     Arched>  con- 
cave. 

3  V^AUNT,  viwnt.  V.  a*  (3t6).  To 
boast,  to  <fi8|day  with  ostentation. 
r*  Mr.  Karea  is  the  only  orthoepist  who 
gives  the  diplithong  in  this  word  and 
avaitni  the  aam^  sound  as  in  aunt;  but  a 
few  more  such  respectable  judges,  by  set 
ting  the  example,  would  reduce  tb^se 
words  to  their  proper  class;  till  then  the 
whole  army  of  lexicographers  and  speak 


ers,  particularly  on  the  stage,  mast  be     . 
submitted  to  (dl4). 
To  Vaunt,  vawnt.  v.  m   To  play  tht 
braggart,  to  talk  with  ostentation. 

V^AUNT>  v&wnt.  9«  Brag,  boast,  vain 
ostentation. 

Vaunt,  vkwnt.  s.  (2U),  The  first 
part    Not  in  use. 

V  AUNTER,  vawnt'ftr.  8*  Boaster,  brag- 
gfart. 

Vaunfful, vi wn t'f5l. a.  Boastful, os- 
tentatious. 

VAUNTiNGLy,v&wntlngK. ad.  Boast- 
fully, ostentatiously. 

Vaward,  vi'wird.  s.  (S8).  Fore  part. 

Udkrty,  yiiTj^r-ti.  s.  Abundance, 
fruitfulness. 

Ubiety,  yi!i-bK^-tS.  s.  Local  relationy 
whereness. 

Ubiquitary,  y6-blk'w6<t&-r^.  a.  Ex- 
isting every  where^ 

U 1 1  qy  I TY,  yi-bik'vir^-t^*  s*  Omnipre- 
sence, existence  at  the  same  time  in  all 
places. 

UnntR,  iWdAr.  s-  (98).  The  breast 
or  dogs  of  a  cow,  or  other  large  animal. 

Vkal,  vfilc.  s.     The  flesh  of  a  carf  , 
killed  for  the  table. 

Vkctiojj,  vdk'shan.  > 

VECTitATioN.  v6k-t^-ti'sh^n.  >  ** 
The  act  of  carrying,  or  being  carried. 

Vkcture,  vSk'itUiurc.  s.  (4^1).    Car- 
riage. 
To  v'eer,  v^re.  v.  n*    To  turn  about. 
To  Veer,  v^re.  v*  a.    To  let  out;  to 

turn,  to  change. 
Veget ABILITY,    vW-j^-la-bil'^-l^»   s» 

Vegetable  nature. 
Vegetable,   vWj^tdb?.   s.       Any 

thing  that  has-  growth  without  sensatioi^ 

as  plants. 
VEGETABLBy  vWj^-tJ-bl.  a.    Bcfong*- 

ing  to  a  plant ;  having  the  nature  of  plants. 
To  Vegetate,  vdd'j^-tAte.-  v.  n.     To 

grow  as  plants,  ta  shoot  out,  to  grov. 

withoi^  sensation. 
Vegetatton,  vid-j^-tA'sh»in.  s.   The 

power  of  producing  Uie  growth  of  pLintsr; 

the  power  of  growth  without  sensation. 

Vegetative,  v^d^j^-td-tlv.  a.  (M2)- 
Having  the  quality  of  growing  without 
life ;  haling  the  power  to  produce  growt& 
in  plant*. 

VEGETATirFNEss,ved'j^-t4-liv-n^s.'*». 
J     The  quality  of  producing  gi-owtJi. 


Ve g ete,  ▼6-]dtc^  s.  Vigorous,  active, 

uprightly. 
Vegetive,  vWj^-tlv.  a.    Vegetable. 
Vegetive,  vWj^-tlr.  s.  A  vegetable. 
Vehemence,  v^'h^-m^nse.  >       -^ 
VEHEMBNct,  vd'hA-mdn*s^.  J  *•   ^"^ 

lence,   force;  ardour,   mental  vidence, 

terror. 
Vehement,  v^-Wm^nt.  a.     Violent, 

forcible;  anient^  ea^r,  fonrent. 
Vehemently,     v^-h^'niSm-l^.      ad. 

Forcibly;  pathetically,  urgently. 

Vehicle,  vd'hd-kl.  s.  (405).  That  in 
which  any  thing  is  carried ;  that  part  of  a 
medicine  which  serres  to  make  the  prin- 
cipal ingredient  potable ;  that  by  means  of 
which  any  thing  ia  conveyed. 

To  Veil,  vile,  v,  n.  (249).  To  cover 
with  a  veil,  or  any  thing  which  conceals 
the  fiice;  to  cover,  invest;  to  hide,  to 
conceal. 

Veil,  vAle.  s.   A  cover  to  conceal  the 

'   face ;  a  cover,  a  disguise. 

Vein,  vine.  3.  (24!»).     The  veins  are 

1  only  a  continuation  of  the  extreme  capil- 
lary arteries  reflected  back  again  towards 
the  heart,  and  igniting  their  channels  as 
they  approach  it ;  holiow,  cavity  ;  a)urse 

"  of  metal  in  the  minej  tendency  or  turn  of 
the  mind  or  genius ;  favourable  moment ; 
humour,  temper ;  continued  disposition  ; 
current,  continued  production  (  strain, 
quality;  streak,  variegation 

Vkined,  vAn'd.'(359).  > 

Vkiny,  vd'nd.  5 

veins;  streaked,  variegated. 

Velleity,  v^l-l^'^-i^,  s.  The  lowest 
degree  of  desire.  . 

To  Vellicate,  vdl'I^-kite.  v.  a.  To 
twitch,  to  pluck,  to  act  by  stimulation. 

Vellication,  v^M^-l^i'shdii.  s. 
Twitching,  stimulation. 

VelluxM,  v^rWm.  s.  The  skin  of  a 
calf  dressed  for  the  writer. 

Vflocitv,  vd.l5s'^-t^.  s.  Speed, 
swiftness,  quick  motion. 

Velvet,  v^lVit.  s.  (99).  Silk  with  a 
short  fur  or  pile  upon  it. 

Velvet,  v^lVu.  s.  Made  of  velvet ; 
soft,  delicate. 

Velure,  v^'hhre'.  s.  Velvet.  An  old 
word. 

\  ENAL,  ve'nil.  a.  (ft8\  Merceuary, 
prostitute ;  contained  in  the  veins* 

Vknaiity,  v^-nar^-t^.  s.  Mtrcenan- 
ness,  prostitution.  ^  | 


a.    Full  of 


Venatick,  vi-nkTk.  a.  (509).  1$:. 
in  hunting. 

Venation,  v6-ni'BWb.s.  Ihacty 

practice  of  hunting. 
To  \  END,  vitid.  V.  a.  To  seHscft: 

to  sale. 
Vendee,  vdn-di^.  s.   Ouctcfra 

any  thing  is  sold. 
Vendee,  v^nd'Ar-  s«  (98).  Aititr, 

Ven BIBLE,  vSnd'd-bl.  1.  (403).  Sik 
able,  maiketable. 

V*  END  IDLENESS.  vM'i-bl-eb.  S.  Tf 

State  of  being  sakabk. 
V'enditation,    v6n-d6-ti'shb  i. 

Boastful  display. 
\'  E  K  Di  T I  ON ,  v^B-dlsh'ito.  s.  Sair,  wc 

act  of  sellin]^. 
Vendu*.,  v^n-duc'.  s.  Aaakofgocd 

or  merchandise. 
To  Venker,  v^dWK  f. a.  Tomik 

a  kind  of  marqortrforiBW/irtsrt 
(C/-  This  word  is,  by  dKnetmakers,  jr 

nounccd  fneer;  Wt  kre.  k  »  si:r>  ir 

cases,  the  scholar  will  kae  no  crtci!  i. 

pronouncing  the  word  tf  it  is  irittea- 

See  Boatswain- 

X'ENRFICE.  vei/i-flu  5.  (142),    VJ 

practice  of  poiboning. 
\" KNKFici  al,  ^in^-flsh-il.  »•  Actit: 
bv  poison,  bcwitchijf. 

VENf.FiciousLr,»&-^nsi'(Wt.ad. 

Bv  poison.  -, . 

To  VKNiNATE,vWt-iA>f-'->'  ■•' 
poison,  to  infect  witfcp""'**    ,      , 

accented  tl.is«ord  on  ttefe),'^; 
contran  to  the  cianiple  of  U^J'';  ' 
Df.  Ash.andMr.Shcr^'^- 
revisal  of  the  various  »"•»?"",. 
tuatJon..wa»tn.:lined.»tfc»kth^..- 

tuation  soroe«h»t  doubltjLi"^,. . 

term..>ation,  derived  fron.*«j-V^ 

presorvinfr  the  same  "'w'^"  1. ... 
Ive  <.ften  preserve  the  ».ne««'^, 

this  is  so  often  m-giettc<ii«f>"" 
antepentiltimate  af-^pf. "  "t,,:, ' 

usnije  seems  eviflentl*  ''J™2_,,.  ; 
and  a,  in  fff^""  »^,<!"^'; 

the  accent  on  tlMiirt^l*'"*''-''' 
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— n6|  m6ve,  n6r,  D6t;-^(&e)  tAb, 

tills  and  similar  words,  where  custom 
does  not  decide,  I  would  always  recom- 
mend a  slmtUr  accentuation.  See  Prin- 
ciples, No.  503,  n. 
^^£N£NATiON)  v^n-^-nA^sh^ii.  8.  Poi- 
son, venom. 
^KNENE,  vfe-n^ne'.  > 

i^KNEirosE,  vdn-^-nAse'.  (427).    J   *' 

Poisonous,  venomous. 
V^ENERABLK,  v6i/fir-a-bl.  a.  (405)(555). 
To  be  regarded  with  awe,  to  be  treated 
with  reverence. 
V^ENERABLT,    V^T/^f-^-blfi.    a*        III    a 

manner  that  excites  reverence. 
To  Venerate,  v^n'^r-dte.  v.  a.     To 
reverence,  to  treat  with  veneration,  to  re- 
gard with  awe. 
Veneration,  v$n-^r-i'shAn.  $«     Re- 
verend regard,  awful  respect. 
Venerator*  v5n-^r-4't6r«   s*  (521), 

Reverencer. 
Venerkal,  v^-ni'r^-il.  a.     Relating 
to  love ;  to  a  certain  disorder;  consisting 
of  copper,  called  Venus  by  chymists. 
Venereous,  ve-nfe'rA-As.  a*    Libidin- 
ous, lustful. 
Venery,  v^n'dr-^.  (555).     The  sport 
of  hunting.     Little  used  in  tkis  sense. 
The  commerce  of  the  sexes. 
Veney,   v^'n^.  8.     A  bout,  a  turn. 

Out  of  use. 
Venesection,     vd-n^-s^k^shdn.      s. 
Biood-letting,  the  act  of  opening  a  vein, 
phlebotomy. 
To  Venge,  v^je.  v.  a.     To  avenge* 

to  punish. 
Vengeance,  v^n'j^nse.  s.  (244).  Pu- 
nishment, penal  retribution,  avengement; 
it  is  used  in  familiar  language.  To  do 
with  a  vengeance,  is  to  do  with  vehe- 
mence ;  What  a  vengeance,  emphatically 
what? 
Vengeful,  vfinjc'ful.  a.     Vindictive, 

revengeful. 
Veniablk,  vd'ii6-d-bl.  >        ^^     i 
Venial,  v6'n^4l.  (88).  P"  ^^^^^^^- 
b)e,  susceptive  of  pardon,  excusable ;  per- 
mitted, allowed 
Ventali^ess,  vd'nfi-il-nds.  s*  State  of 

being  excusable. 
Venison,  v^n'z'n,  or  v^n'6-z'n.  s. 
Game,  beast  of  chase,  tlie  flesh  of  deer. 
CTT  ^  shameiul  corruption  of  tliis  word  by 
entirely  sinking  the  t,  has  reduced  it  to 
twosyUables.  Mr.  Sheridan  pronounces  it 
in  three ;  Dr.  Kenrick  gives  it  in  three, 
but  tcU3  us  it  is  usually  heard  in  two.  Mr. 

6 


bftll ;— 611  ^^p6{ind ;-*-/Ain,  this. 

Scott  gives  it  both  ways  i  Mr.  Jferry  only 
as  it  is  contracted;  and  Mr.  Elphinston 
supposes  the  i  in  this  wOrd^-  as  much  lost 
as  in  butinett. 

It  is  htglily  probable  this  corruption  is  Of 
long  standing ;  for  though  Shakspeare  in 
As  you  Lih  iti  says^         * 

**  Come,  shall  we  go  and  kill  us  vcnhctn?* 
Yet  Chapman  pronounces  this  word  in  tw« 
syllables, 

*«  To  our  ven9oH*i  store 

"  We  added  wine  till  we  could  wish'  no 
more."  .         ' 

And  Dryden  after  him, 

"  He  for  the  feast  prepared, 

"  In  equal  portions  with  the  'oen^wn  shared.* 
To  these  instances  we  may  add  an  excel- 
lent poet  of  our  own  time : 

<'  Gorgonius  sits  abdominous  and  wan, 

'*  Like  a  fat  squab  upon  a  Chinese  fan; 

**  He  snuffs  far  off  th*  anticipated  joy, 

"Turtle  and  fxrCwn  all  his  thoughts  etfi- 
ploy." 

Poetry  will  ever  consider  this  word,  like  ma- 
ny others,  either  as  of  two  or  three  sylla- 
bles ;  but  solemn  prose,  such  as  the  lan- 
guage of  Scripture,  wiU  always  gfive  the 
word  its  due  length.  For,  however  we 
may  be  accustomed  to  bear  version  in  com- 
mon conversation,  what  disgust  would  it 
not  give  us  to  hear  this  worn  in  the  pul- 
pit, when  Isaac  says  to  bis  son : 

*'  Now  thci-cfbre  take,  I  pray  thee,  thy  wea- 
pons, thy  quiver,  and  thy  bow,  and*  %s> 
out  to  the  field,  and  take  me  somei 

In  short,  my  opinion  is,  that  this  word,  in 
spite  of  the  general  corruption,  ought  al- 
ways to  be  pronounced  in  three  syllables 
by  correct  speakers,  and  that  the  contrac- 
tion should  be  left  to  the  poets. 

Venom,  v^n'ftm.  8.  (166).    Boiiton. 

Venomous,  v^n'Am-ds.  a.  Poisonous^ 
malignant;  mischievous. 

Venomously,  vdn'dm-As-Ifi.  ad.  Poi- 
sonously,  mischievously,  malignantly. 

Venomousness,  vSn^m-(is-nds.  s. 
Poisonousness,  malignity. 

Vent,  vSnt.  s.  A  small  aperture^  a 
bole ;  a  spiracle ;  a  passage  out  from  s^- 
cresy  to  publick  notice ;  the  act  of  open- 
ing ;  emission,  passage ;  discharge,  means 
of  discharge;  sale. 

To  Vent,  v^nt.  v.  a.  To  let  out  at  a 
small  aperture ;  to  let  out,  to  give  way  to ; 
to  utter,  to  report ;  to  emit,  to  pour  out ; 
to  sen,  to  carry  to  sale. 

Ventage,  v^n'tidje.  s.  (90).  One  of 
the  small  holes  of  a  flute.    Maaon. 
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Ventfr,  v^n^ftr.  s.  (98).  Any  cavity 
of  the  body;  the  abdomen;  womb^  a  mo- 
ther. 

V£NT  101TCT9  T&n't^-d&kU  8.  A  passage 
fi>r  the  wind. 

To  V  EN  TIL  ATE »  vin'iM&t6«  v»  a*  To 
Ikn  with  wind ;  to  winnow,  to  Ian ;  to  ex- 

.    amines  to  discuss. 

VjtiiiTiLATioN,  T^n-ti-la'shdn.  s.  The 
act  of  fimoing ;  the  state  of  being  fanned ; 

,    Tent*  utterance ;  refrigeration. 

Ventilator,  viiVt^-J4-tftr«  s.  (521). 
An  instrument  contrived  by  Dr.  Hale  to 
supply  elos^  places  with  fresh  air. 

Ventosity,  via-l6s'i-ti.  s.    Windi- 

.  ness.    Jftiion. 

Ventricle,  vin'tr^-kl.  s.  (403).  The 
stomach ;  any  smaH  cavitv  in  an  animal 
body,  particuLu-ly  those  of  his  heart. 

VfcNTKiLOQuisT,   v^n-trU16-kwlst.   s. 

(518).  One  who  speaks  in  such  a  manner 

as  that  the  sound  seems  to  issue  from  his 

l>elly. 

,VENiHiLOQUY,v5n-trlI'6-kw^.s.(518). 

.    Speaking  inwardly  as  from  tiie  belly. 

Venture,  v^n'tshAre*  s.  (461).  A  ha- 
zard, an  undertaking  of  chance  and  dan- 
ger; chance,  bap{  the  thing  put  to  ha- 
sard,  a  ^^e ;  At  a  venture,  at  hazard, 
without  much  consideratioa,  without  any 
thing  more  than  the  hope  of  a  lucky 
chance. 

To  Ventpre,  v^n'tsh^re.  v,  n.  To 
dare ;  to  nm  hazard ;  To  venture  at,  to 
venture  on  or  ilpon,  to  engage  in,  or  malce 
attempt  without  any  security  of  success. 

To  Venture,  vii/tshitre.  v.  a.  To 
expose  to  hazard  i  to  put  or  send  on  a 
venture* 

Venturer,  v&i'tsWir-dr.  8.  (555)«  He 
who  ventures. 

X^KNTURous,  ydi/tsh&r*As.  a*  (314). 
Baring,  bold,  fearless,  ready  to  run  ha- 
zards. 

Venturously,  v^n'tshfti-iia-le.  ad. 
Daringly,  fearlessly,  boldly. 

Ventorousnkss,  v^i/tshi[ir-As-n^s.  a. 

Boldness,  willingness  to  hazard. 
Veracity,  v^-r^s'ie-t^.  s.  Moral  truth, 
honesty  of  report;  physical  truth,  consis- 
tency of  report  with  fact. 

Veracious,  vi-r4^shCis.  a*  (357).  Ob- 
servant of  truth. 

Verb,  virb.  a.    A  part  of  speech  sig- 
nifving  existence,  or  some  modification 
. .  thereof  as  action,  passion.  < 

Verbai*,  v^rb'ii.  a.  (b8).  Spoken,  not  I  To  >'erce,  T^rje. 
written ;  oral,  uttered  by  mouth ;  consist-  •     bend  downward. 


ing  in  mere  words :  literal,  ha:vn^  w?fd 
answering  to  word.  A  verb^  nooa  is  • 
noun  derived  from  a  verb. 

To  Verbalize,  vdr^il-lze.  t.  n.   To 
use  many  words  to  protract  ai  dSaeofsrte. 

'^Xj*  This  word  is  certainly  osefiil  in  th.j 
sense,  as  we  have  ao  other  active  or  neu- 
ter verb  to  express  being  verbose:  Imt 
there  is  another  sense  in  which  it  aa?  be 
no  less  useful,  and  that  isy  wbeo  we  ««st 
to  expresa  the  forming  of  a  noun  intD  9 
verb,  as  from  arm,  to  onn,  &c. 

Veb  bality,  v^r-bil'ift-t^.  &•  Mere  baie 
w^ords. 

Verbally,  vir-b4l'6.  ad.  la  words- 
orally ;  word  for  word. 

Verbatim,  v£r1}4-tlin.  ad*  Wordf:.- 
word. 

To  Vkrberate,  v£rl)dr-AtB.  t.*  (94\ 
To  beat,  to  strike. 

Verberation,  v^r4>dr-&'shi^  ! 
Blows*  beating. 

Verbose,  v^r-bAse'«  a*  (4S7).  Exube- 
rant in  words,  proUx,  tediioasby  vniltipL'- 
city  of  words. 

Verbosity,  v6r-b6&'i-t*.  s.  Eaoibe- 
ranee  of  words,  much  empty  talk. 

Verdant,  vdr'ddjtf*  a.     Green. 

Verderer,  vSr'ddr-dr.  s.  (55S},  Ad 
officer  in  the  forest. 

Verdict,  vdr'dlkt.  s.  The  determi- 
nation ofthe  jury  declaned  to  d»  jodffe  -, 
declaration, decision, Jiic%eaieiit,  opinion. 

Verdigris,  vfir'dfc-grt^s.  s.  t\12> 
The  rust  of  brass. 

(CT  I  have  in  ti^is  word  cortected  Dr.  John- 
son,  by 'Comparing  bim  with  hiaseff.  If 
Atnbergru  is  spelled  without  the  final  r. 
this  letter  certainly  ought  aot  to  be  u. 
Ferd/grUf  as  both  words  deriveiheir  las: 
aylfaJile  from  exactly  the  same  origia. 

Verditure^  vdr'd^-t{kr..s.  The  fidn:- 
est  and  palest  green. 

Verdure,  v^Pjirc.  s«  (461)  (37:.- 
Green,  green  colour. 

Verdurous,  vir^jA-rts.  a.  (SU*. 
Green^  'covered  with  green. 

Verkcund,  v^r'^-kiVid.  a*  MocJr?:. 
bashfuL-^See  Vacvjsv. 

Verge,  v^rje.  s.  A  rod,  or  sotn:- 
thing  in  form  of  a  rod,  carried  as  an  cc 
blem  of  authority;  the  mace  of  a  dci: 
the  brink,  the  edge,  the  utmost  borv!<  -. 
in  Law,  verge  is  the  compass  aboot  *-  * 
king's  court,  bounding  the  junadicl3<r  ' 
the  lord  steward  of  the  kiag's  llallse^.«.^ 
■     T.  n.    To  tend,  i> 
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VESGSRt  vir'jAr.'  s.  (98).  He  that 
carries  the  mace  before  the  dean. 

Veridical,  v^-rW^-kil.  a.  Telling 
truth. 

Verificatiom,  vSr-^-ft-ki'sh4n«  s. 
Confirmation  by  argument,  evidence. 

To  VjRRiFy,  v^r'Ml.  v.  n.  To  justi- 
fy against  the  charge  of  fiilsehood,  to  con- 
firm, to  prove  true.      , 

Verilt,  v^r^6-l^.  ad.  In  truths  cer- 
tainly; with  great  confidence. 

Verisimilar,  v£r-^«sWM^r«  (68). 
Probable,  likely. 

Verisimilitude^  v^r-^-slm-mil^^- 
t^de. 

Verisimility,  vSr^^-slra-mR 

s.    Probability,  likel'^iom^  rescmbliMice 
of  truth. 

VERiTABLE»v^r^^-t&-bl.a.(40S)»  True, 
ligteeable  to  iact. 

VERixy,  vAr'^.td.  s.  Truth,  cqmo- 
nant  to  the'  reality  of  things  $  a  true  asser. 
tion ;  a  true  tenet ;  mand  tfutb,  agreement 
of  the  words  with  the  thoi^its. 

Verjuice,  vdr'jifts.  s.  Acid  liquor 
expressed  from  crab-aptples. 

Vermicelli,  v^r-m^tsbdK^*  a.  A 
paste  roUed  and  broken  in  the  form  of 
worms. 

^jT  This  word  is  perfectly  Italian,  and  may 
be  pardoned  in  irregulmty,  because,  like 
several  other  foreign  words,  bein^  con- 
fined to  a  small  circle,  they  are  like  so 
many  excrescences  on  the  surface  of  the 
language,  which  disfigure  without  cor- 
ruptingjt.— See  Principles,  No.  338. 

Vermicular,  vfir-rolk'A-ldr.  a.  (88). 
Acting  like  a  worm,  continued  from  one 
part  to  another. 

To  Vermiculate,  vdr-mlk'i-Ute.  v.  a. 
To  inlay,  to  work  in  chequer  work. 

Vermiculation,  v4r-in!|c-A-!4'shAn. 
8.  Continuation  of  motion  from  one  part 
to  another. 

VermiculE)  v&r'md-k&le.  s.  A  little 
grub. 

Vermiculous,  v^r-inik'&-l&8.  a«  Full 
of  grubs. 

Vermiform,  vAr'm6-f6rni.  a«  Hav* 
ing  the  shape  of  a  worm. 

Vermifuge,  ▼dr'iu^-fidje.  8.  Any 
medicine  that  destroys  or  expels  worms. 

Vermil,  ir^r'inll.     '  >   ^^ 

Vermiuok,  vdi'-mll'y^n.  (113).  J 
The  cochineal,  a  grub  of  a  particular  piant; 
fictitious  or  native  cinnabar,  sulphur  mis^ 
cd  with  QierQvryi  a  beautiful  red  colov. 


To  Vermilioit,    vir-mll'yiln.    v.  at 

To  dye  red. 
Vermin,   v^r'mln.   s.   (140).      Apy 

noxious  animal. 
Verminous,  v4r'mln-i(is.  a.    Tending 

to  vermin,  disposed  to  breed  vermin. 
Verm  I  PAROUS,     v^r-mlp'pd-r^s.     a* 

Producing  worms. 
Vernacular,  vdr-n&k%lir.  a.     Na- 
tive, of  one's  own  country. 
Vernal,  vir^niU.  a*  (8«i)»    BelosgiBg 

to  the  spring. 
Vernant,  v^r'ndnt.  s.     Fh>urishiag' 

as  in  the  spring. 
Versatility,  v^r^si^lFi.t^«      > 
Vkrsableness,   v^r'sd-bl-nds. '  > 

Aptness  to  be  turned  or  wound  aoy  way. 
Versal,  vdr'sftl.   a.   (88).      A  cant 

word  for  Universal;  total,  wh(4e. 
Versatile,  v^r'si-tll.  a.  (U5).  That 

may  be  turned  round;  changeable,  varia> 

ble ;  easily  applied  to  a  new  taskv 
Versatilehess,  v^r'sd-iH-n^ft.  > 
Versatility,  v^r-si-^il'^-t^.      J   '* 

The  quality  of  being  versatile. 
V  E  R  6  E ,  v^rse.  s.   A  line  consisting  of 

a  certain  succession  of  sounds,  and  num* 

her  of  feet;  a  section  or  paragraph  of  a 

book;  poetry,  lays,  metrical  language;  a 

piece  of  poetry. 
To  be  \  ERSEDi  vdrst.  v,  n.  (3i»9).  To 

be  skilled  in,  to  be  acquainted  with. 
VERS£MAN,v^rs'm&n.  s.  (88).  A  poet, 

a  writer  in  verse.    . 
Versification,  vSr-sd-fft-ki'shAn  s. 

The  art  or  practice  of  making  verses. 

Versificator,  v^r's^-f(&-ki'tiir.  > 
Versifier,  vdr's^-fWr.  ( 183).    J  *• 

A  versifier,  a  maker  of  verses  with  o* 

without  the  spirit  of  poetry. 
To  \  ersify,  v^r'si-fi.  v.  n.      To 

make  verses. 
To  Versify,   vfir-sWl.  v.  a«  (183). 

To  relate  ih  verse. 
Vkrsion.  vdr'shAn.  s.  Change,  trans* 

formation;  change  of  direction,  transla- 

tion ;  the  act  of  translating. 
Vert,   vArt.  s.       Every   thing   that 

erows  and  bears  a  green  leaf  within  the 

forest. 
N  EHTE9RAL,  vSr'tfe-bril.  a.  (88).  Re» 

lating  to  the  joints  of  the  spine.  ^ 
Vertebre,  vdi-^-bAr.  s.     A  joint  of 

the  back. 
OCj-  This  word  is  perfectly  anglicised,  and 

theirefbie  ought  to  have  its  last  syllable 
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|C7»  (559)— Fite,  fiLr,  fill,  fit;— in^  mit;— pine,  pin;— 


'  pfonounced  according  to  English  ana^ofpy, 
like  Centre,  Sceptre,  Mitre,  &c.  See  Priiwi- 
ples.  No.  416.  There  is  a  com'mon  mis- 
lake  in  the  use  of  the  Latin  word  from 

•  which  this  is  derived,  which  it  may  not 
be  improper  to  rectify.  Verubra  is  not 
unfrequently  used  to  sienify*  the  whole  col- 
lection of  joints  which  form  the  back  bone, 
while  in  reality  it  means  only  one  of  those 
■joints;  the  plural  is  Vertebra,  and  this 
ought  to  be  Tised  for  the  whole  spine,  if 
we  denominate  it  by  a  Latin  word ;  but  if 
we  speak  English,  it  ought  to  be  Vertebres^ 
and  pronounced  as  if  written  Verteburg.' 

Vertex,  v^r'tdks.  s.  Zenith,  the 
point  overhead  $  the  top  of  a  hill. 

Vertical,  v6r't^-kal.  a.  (88).  Placed 
in  the  zeokli ;  placed  in  a  direction  per- 
pendicular to  the  horizon. 

VtRTicAMTY,  v^r-t^-kal'^-t^.  s.  The 

-  state  of  being  in  tlife  zenitii. 

V  ERTic ALLY,  v^r't^-k4l-6.  ad.  In  the 
zenith, 

Verticity,  vSr-tis'^-t6.  ft  The  pow- 
er of  tiding,  circumlocution,  rotation. 

Vertiginous,  v^r-tid'jln^iis.  a.  Turn- 

'  ing round,  rotatory;  gidcjy. 

Vertiqo,  v^r-ti'go,  vir-t6-g6,  or  ver' 
'  t^'g6.   Sw  {l\Q)»      A   giddiness,    a 
sense  of  turning  in  the  head. 

(j^  This  word  is  exactly  under  the  same 
predicament  as  Serpigo  and  Lentigo.  If 
we  pronounce  it  learnedly,  we  must  place 
tlie  accqnt  in  the  first  manner  (508).    If 

'  we  pronounce  it  modishly,  and  wish  to 
smack  of  the  French  or  Italian,  we  roust 
adopt  the  second;  but  if  we  follow  the 
genuine  English  analog}*,  we  must  pro- 
nounce it  in  the  last  maimer.— See  Prin- 
ciples, No.  112. 

1  he  authorities  for  the  first  pronunciation 
arc,  Mr.  Elphinston,  Mr.  Sheridan,  Bailey, 
'  tft\c]  Entick ;  for  the  second,  Dr.  Kenrick, 
Mr.  Nares,  Mr.  Scott,  and  W.  Johnston ; 
and  for  the  third.  Dr.  Johnson,  Dr.  Ash, 
Mr.  Perry,  Buchanan,  Barclay,  and  Pen- 
ning. This  too  was  Swift's  pronunciation, 
"  as  we  see  by  Dr.  Johnson's  quotation : 

"  And  that  old  'o^igo  in  *s  head, 

'« W jll  never  leave  hiyn  till  he  's  dead." 
.  In  this  word  we  see  the  tendency  of  the 
accent  to  its  true  centre  in  its  own  lan- 
guage.    Verti^a  with  the  accent  on  the  i, 
'  ami  that  pronounced  long  as  in  title,  has 
so  Latin  a  souhd  that  we  scarcely  think 
'  we  are  speaking  English  ;ihis  m:^e8  us  the 
more  readily  give  ipto  the  foreign  sound 
rtf  /,  as  in  fatigue.     This  sound  a  correct 
Ei^f^lisb  ear  is  soon  weary  of^  and  settles 


at  last  with  the  accent  nn  tbe  first  v^t. 
with  the  1  sounded  as  m  iM&gtH  partite,  fc 
Vervaih,  (208).  >  ^^,^^    t  ^    ^ 
Vervine,  (140).  5  c 

plant. 
Veey,  vir'^.  a.     True>  real ;  h^^  n: 

any  qualities,  cortmonly  bad,  in  r  rmi- 

nent  degree,  to  note  the  things  eir?:jt. 

rally,  or  eminently;  same. 
Veky,  v^r'^  ad.     In  a  great  degr?* 

in  an  eminent  degree. 
To  Vesicate,  v^s's^-fcite.  t.  a.  {. :; 

To  blister. 
Vesication,  v^s-^-k&'shi^ii.  s.    R-- 

tering,  separation  of  the  cotide. 
Vesicatory,  v6-slk'4-i4r-^.  s.  (iK« 

A  blistering  medicine. --$cc  Doxrs :?-»- 
Vemcle,  v^s'^-kl.  s«  (405>   A  scLt" 

cuticle^  filled  or  inflated. 
Vesicular,  v^-slk^i£i«HLr.  a.(8B>  lid^ 

loWy  full  of  small  interslioeg. 
Vesper,  v^pAr.  s.  (^8).  The  even- 
ing star,  the  evening. 
Vespers,  v^s'p&rz*  s.     Thcenu'sJ?: 

service. 
Vespertine,  T&s^pAr-thie.  a.  fUi^- 

Happenin^  or  cpmii^  in  the  eveoiii^. 
Ve!?sel,  vis'sU.   8.  (99).     ABJtbVK 

in  which  li<^uids  or  other  things  are  pm. 

the  containing  parts  of  an  amisa]  body. 

any  vehicle  in  which  men  ct  goods  are 

carried  on  the  WsUff ;  any  capacrty,  any 

thing  containing. 
Vest,  vfet.  b.    An  outer  ^garniciiU 
To  Vest,   vfist.  ▼.  a.    To  ditss.  to 

deck,  to  enrobe ;  to  dress  in  a  faa^  fa'*- 

ment;  to  make  possessor  o^  to  in%e>t 

with;  to  place  in  possession. 
Vestal,  vis'tdl.  8«     A  pure  vir^. 
Vestal,  vis'tM.  a.  (88).     Dcnoliik^ 

pure  virginity. 
Vestibule,  v^s't^-bfile.  s-  The  pore: 

or  first  entrance  of  a  house. 
<*  This  is  the  bud  of  being,  the  dim  dav-, 
<«The  twilight  of  our  day,  the  ^ettibmk  " 

Vestige,  v^s'tldjc.  s.  Footstep,  nu'* 

left  behind  in  passing. 
Vestment,  vSst'miftnt.  s.     Gannen'- 

ps^rt  of  dress. 
Vestry,  vifts'tri.  s.     A  room  apf*^ 

dant  to  the  church,  in  which  the  sacerd. 

tal  garments  and  consecrated  things  rt 

reposited ;  a  parochial  assembly  con ve.vd 

in  the  vestry. 
Vesture,  v&'tshfire.  k.  (461).    Car. 

ment,  robe;  dress;  habit,  extenal  f^rirf 
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— nA,  in6ve,  nAr,  n6t;— >t{ibe)  tUb. 

'.TCH,  vitsh.  s.    A  plant. 
iTCHY,  v^tah'^,  a.     Made  of  vetch- 
es, abounding  in  vetches. 

KTERAN,  vdt'Ar-an.  s.  (88).  An  old 
»oldier»  a  man  long  practised. 

B T  CR  AN ,  v^i'Ar-4n.  a.  Long  prac- 
tised in  war,  long  experienced. 

KTERitiARy,  vdt'dr-^-n4-ri.  a*  Be- 
longing to  cattle,  particularly  horses;  from 
the  Latin  Veterinaritu ;  a  farrier,  or  horse- 
doctor. 

r  I  have  adopted  this  word  from  a  pros- 
pect of  its  becoming  a  part  of  the  language. 
As  a  college  is  founded  in  London  mr  stu- 
dying the  diseases  to  which  that  useful 
animal  is  liable,  the  name  of  Veterinary 
College  must  come  into  general  use,  and 
ought  therefore  to  haTe  place  in  our  .Dic- 
tionaries. .  Ash  is  the  only  lesicographer 
who  has  it. 

"o  Vex,  v^ks.  v.  a.  To  plague,  to 
torment,  to  harass;  to  disturb,  to  disqui- 
et; to  trouble  with  slight  proTOcations. 
"kxation,  v^k-s^'sh(in*  s«  The  act 
of  troubling;  the  state  of  being  troubled, 
uneasineto,  sorrow ;  the  cause  of  trouble 
or  uneasiness;  an  act  of  harassing  by  law; 
a  slight  te^zing  trouble. 

/exatious,  vdk-s^'shAs.  a.  (314).  Af- 
flictive, troublesome,  causing  trouble; 
lull  of  trouble,  ftill  of  uneasiness ;  teazing, 
slightly  troublesome. 

i^ExATi'ousLY,  v4k-s4'shA8-W.  ad. 
Troublesomely,  uneasily. 

^EzATioosNESS,  T^k-s&'shi^s-nds.  s. 
Troublesomeness,  uneasiness. 

Vexer,  ir^ka'ftr.  s.  (98).  He  who 
vexes.   • 

Uglily,  (kg'lfi-W.  ad.  Filthily,  with 
deformity. 

Ugliness,  dgl^-nds.  s.  Deformity, 
contrariety  to  beauty;  turpitude,  loath- 
someness, moral  depravity. 

Ugly,  Ag'16.  a.  Deformed,  offensive 
to  the  sight,  contrary  to  beautiful. 

Vial,  vi'dl.  a.  (88).     A  small  bottle. 

Viand,  vi'dnd.  s*  (88).  Food,  meat 
dressed. 

Viaticum,  vi-at'^-kiftm.  s.  (116).  Pro- 
vision for  a  journey;  the  last  rites  used  to 
prepare  the  passing  soul  for  its  departure. 

ToViBRATE,  vi'brite.  v.a.  (91).  To 
brandish,  to  move  to  and  fro  with  quick 
motion:  to  make  to  quiver. 

To  Vibrate,  vi'brite.  \\  n.  To  play 
up  "^'^  down,  or  to  and  fro;  to  quiver. 


,  bftll ;— 611 ; — ^p6&nd ;— ///In,  this. 

Vibration,  vi-bri'shAi>.  s.(l38).  The 
act  of  mm'ing,  or  being  moved  with  quick 
reciprocations,  or  returns. 

Vibratory,  \ I'bri-iiir'^.  a.  Vibrat- 
ing continually. — Maaon. 

'Jj'  For  the  sound  of  the  o,  see  Domes- 
tick;  and  for  the  accent,  see  Principles, 
No.  512. 

Vicar,  vlk'iir.  s.  (88)  (138).  The  in- 
cumbent of  an  appropriated  or  impropri- 
ated  beoeticei  one  who  performs'  the 
functions  of  another;  ^substitute. 

Vicarage,  vik'ir-ldje.  s.  (90).  The 
benefice  of  a  vicar. 

Vicarial,  vJ-k4'rA-dl.  a.  Belonging 
to  a  vicar.<— J/otoii. 

Vicarious,  vl-k^'r^-i&s.  s,  (138).  De* 
puted,  de1eg$ted,  acting  in  the  place  of 
another. 

Vicar  SHIP,  vik'Ar-shlp.  s.  The  offic« 
of  a  vicar. 

Vice,  vise.  s.  The  course  of  action 
opposite  to  virtue ;  a  fault,  and  offence ; 
the  fool,  or  punchinello  of  old.8ho\v5 ;  a 
kind  of  small  iron  press  with  screws,  used 
by  workmen;  gripe,  grasp. 

Vice,  vise.  8.  This  word  is  the  abla- 
tive case  of  the  Latin  word  vici>,  and  is 
used  in  composition  for  one  who  performs, 
in  his  stead,  the  office  of  a  superior,  or 
who  has  the  second  rank  in  command;  as, 
a  Viceroy,  VicechanccUor. 

(Xy  This  word  is  somewhat  similar  to  the 
prefix  fnaUi  in  Tnalecontent,  malepractice, 
&c.  and  seems  to  strengthen  the  reasons 
given  under  t^ose  words  for  pronouncing 
the  first  vowel  long. 

To  Vice,  vise.  v.  a.  To  draw.  Ob- 
solete. 

Viceadmiral,  vise-&d'm^-ra].  s.  The 
second  commander  of  a  fleet;  a  naval  of- 
ficer of  the  second  rank. 

ViCEADMiR ALTY,  vise-ld'm^-i'dl-t6.  s. 
The  office  of  a  viceadmiral. 

VicEACENT,  vise-i'j^nt.  s.  One  who 
acts  in  the  pliice  of  another. 

Viced,  vist.  a.  (359).  Vicious,  cor- 
rupt. 

Vicegerent,  vlse-j^'r^nl.  s.  A  lieu- 
tenant, one  who  is  entrusted  with  power 
of  the  superior. 

Vicegerkncy,  vise-j^'r^n-sd*.  s.  The 
office  of  a  vicegerent,  lieutenancy,  de- 
puted power. 

Vicechancellor,  vise-tshdn'sdl-li&r. 
8.  The  second  magistrate  of  the  univer- 
sities. 


VIC 
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K7" (559)^^F&te,  Ar,  flll,  f&t;— m^,  niit;«-^pbet  pln«^^ 


a*    Near, 


ViCRi^oVy  vise'rA^.  8.  He  tvho  go- 
Venit  ia  place  of  the  king  with  regal  au- 
thority. 

VicEROYALTT,  Ti$e-r6^'4l-t£,  a.  Dig- 
nity of  a  viceroy. 

Vicinity,  v^-sln'^-tj,  op  vl-sln'4-ti.  s. 
(138).  Kearnesa*  state  of  being  near ; 
neighbourhood. 

Vicinage,  visln^dje.  s.  (90).  Neigh<> 
bourhood,  place  adjoining. 

Vicinal,  vlfi'^.nfii.(l3^).> 

ViciNE,  vis^ine.  J 

neighbouring. 

(0*  For  the  propriety  of  placing  the  aeeent 
on  the  first  sylUbleof  Viginai^  aee  Ma* 

DICXNAL. 

Vicious,  ▼Ish'fts.  a.— See  Vinous. 
Devoted  to  rice»  not  addicted  to  virtue. 

Vicissitude,  vd-sis'^-tWe,  or  vl-sls' 
^-tAde.  s.  (138)*  Re^kr  change, 
return  of  the  same  tilings  in  the  ^ame 
succession;  rsvolutkm,  change. 

Victim,  vlk'iim.  s*  A  sacrifice, 
something  slain  fi»r  a  sacrifice  s  something 
destroyed 

Victor,  vlk'tAr.  s.  (166).  Conqueror, 
vanquisher,  he  that  gains  the  advantage 
in  any  contest. 

Victorious,  vlk't6-r^-A5.  a.  Conquer- 
ing, having  obtained  conquest,  superior 
in  contest;  pvoducing  conquest*  betoken- 
ing conquest 

Victoriously,  vlk'46'ri'-A8-l^.  ad. 
With  conquest,  fUfice8sively»  trium- 
phantly. 

VicTORiousNE&s,  vlk-t6^r^-As-n^s«  s. 
The  state  or  quality  of  being  victorious. 

ViCToBYi  vlk'iftr-i.  8.  (557).  Cpa» 
quest,  success  in  contest,  triumph. 

Victress,  vlk'tr^s.  s.  A  female  that 
conquen. — See  Tutoress. 

V.CTaAL,  vliU      > 

VICTUALS,    Vlt'tlz,  5         *^         ' 

sion  of  food,  stores  for  the  support  of  liib> 
meat. 

QC/-  This  corruptioQ,  like  most  others,  has 
terminated  in  the  generation  of  a  new 
word ;  for  no  solemnity  will  allow  of  pro<- 
nounclng  this  word  as  it  is  written.  P7c- 
tuaU  appeared  to  Swift  so  contrary  to  the 
real  sound,  that  in  some  of  his  manuscript 
remarks  which  I  have  seen,  he  spells  the 
word  Vittlct.  This  compliance  with  sound, 
however,  is  full  of  mischief  to  language, 
and  ought  not  to  be  indulged.— See  Sxar- 
TicK,  and  Principles,  No.  350. 

To  Victual,  vit'tL  v.  a.  To  stoPc 
with  provision  for  food. 


Provi- 


ViCTUALL^a,  ▼il''ii-4r.  %•  OneToc 
provides  victuals. 

Videlicet,  v^-dil'^-s^u  a^  TeViL 
that  is  generally  writtea  Vix- 

{I^J*  This  is  a  long-wiiided  word  Sr  i  Ar- 
explanation,  and  ita  contrsctMB  v.x  i 
frightful  anomaly,  vhicK  ou^in  sew- 
be  pronoaneed  as  it  is  writteik  r  the  ad  rrr^ 
mtnety  ought  to  be  used  instead  itf  S  v* . 


and  where  it  is  not,  ought  in 

ways  to  be  substituted  Ibr 
To  Vie,  vi.  v^a-  (276>     To  shosc 

practise  in  competitiQi&. 
To  Vie,  vi.  v«  lu    To  contesl,  tocsr 

tend. 
To  View,  vft.  v.  a.  (3««).     Tow 

vey  t  to  kwk  on  by  vm-  of  asHniBC: 

to  see,  to  perceive  by  tbc  eye. 
V'lEw.  v4.  s.    Prospect;  Nf^  pa«t- 

of  beholding  I  act  or  seeing;  a^tit,c^, 

survey,  examination  by  the  eye;  mtar^c. 

tual  survey;  spaee  that  warbeiMtemia 

hy  the  eye,  reach  of  skfAiitfftanmsx, 

show;   display,  eadri^tion  t»  «||ht  or 

mind;  prospect  of  iat«i«flt  i  iiiinikai  4c* 

sign. 
Viewless,  risfHs.  9u    Uoaaou 
ViGi(.,    vU'jU.    8.         See    Okaxj. 

Watch,  devotion  perftff— d  m  the  ensftr* 

mary  hoars  of  raat;  «  fiist  keft  heloR  a 

holiday;  aervice  used  on  the  ihi^  beCbc; 

a  holidays  watch,  farbearaooe  oiakcp- 
Vigilance,  vid'jiUoM*  P 
Vi^iLAKCTy  vld7ft4&-«^.( 

Forbearance  of  sleeps  witehMMas,  dr. 

cumspectiOB,  incessantcare;  fiiBtl«vatci«. 
Vigilant,  vkl'jil^l.a-(»«).  Watc/j- 

ftil,  circumspect,  diligent,  aUeaUse^ 
Vigilantly,  vld'jll-&iit-l&  ad.  Watch- 

fully,  attentively^  eircunspcctly. 
Vignette,  vin'y^t.  s. 
G3*  Omameiftal  dowers  or  iSgavts  placed^ 

printers  at  the  begiaaing  or  end  «f  ci^ 

ters,  sometimes  emblematifal  of  the  ii^ 

ject 
Vigorous,  vlg'dr-^&s*  a.  (314).   Fo^t!- 

hie,  not  weakened,  full  of  strangth  ai 

life.-*See  Vaporkb. 
Vigoaouslt,  vlg'&r-ib-i^  ad*    ^'^^ 
,  force,  forcibly. 
VtGORousiiEss,      v)g'Ar-iks4i6s*    ^ 

Force,  strength. 
Vicoua,    vl^'dr.    s.  (31 4).     Fofrr. 

strength;  meiital  feree,  inteBectaal  -•>' 

lity;  eneigy,  eflcacy. 
Vile,  vik«  a«     Base,  meaiH  word- 
less, sordidt  despicablej  mondly  iapiLt. 

wicked. 


$.     (88). 
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~nd,  mAfe,  nAr,  nfttj^tftbe,  tAb,fe4ll;-^U^--p64nd;'— Min,  this* 


VtLELY^  Tlle'W.  ad.  Basely^  meanly, 
sh&inefully. 

ViLEMEss,  vlle'nfis.  8.  Baseness, 
meanness,  (le«picahleneis ;  moral  or  in- 
tellectual baseness; 

To  ViLirt,  vll'i'.fl*  V.  a.  (183).  To 
detMBe,  to  defame,  to  make  contemptible. 

Villa,  ▼IMA.  ».   A  country  seat. 

Village,  yintdje.  s.  (90).  A  small 
collection  of  houses,  less  than  a  town. 

Villager,  vll'lld-jAr.  ••  (98).  An  in- 
habitant of  a  village. 

ViLLAOERT,  villki-jiip-^.  8.  District 
of  villages. 

Villain,  viHln.  s.  (208).  Owe  who 
held  by  a  base  tenure ,  a  wicked  wretch. 

ViLLANAGE,  vll'lJn-idjc.  s.  (90).  The 
X  state  of  a  villain,  base  servitude;  baseness, 
infamy. 

To  ViLLANrzE,  vil'lin-ke.  v.  a*  To 
debase,  to  degrade. 

ViLLAKous,  viKian-As«  a*  Bane,  vUe, 
wicked;  sorry. 

VlLLA«ocsLT,vll'l4i)*as4^.  ad*  Wick- 
edly, basely. 

ViLLAVousNEss.  vill&n-(^s«n^.  s. 
Baseness,  wickedness, 

ViLLANT,  .viriin-^.  s.  Wickedness, 
basaness,  d6|NF»niy ;  a  wiolQed  action,  a 
crime. 

Q^  In  this  tribe  of  words  we  find  a  manift^st 
diflarence  betwetn  the  simple  vUlain^  and 
the  oompoandtf  viUanyfViiianoiu,  &c.  Dr. 
Johnson  tells  us,  these  words  are  derived 
from  the  French  viliatTh  or  the  low  Latin 
ytlianus.  Sometimes  we  find  the  word 
in  question  written  fnllannyg  and  it  ts  cer- 
tain, that  it  either  ought  to  be  written  so 
from  the  old  French  vrV/onicrr,  with  double 
/  and  double  »,  or  from  the  modem  French 
with  these  letters  single :  Or  if  we  must 
^form  it  from  our  own  word  vHUtin,  (which 
we  aeUom  choose  to  do  if  we  can  disco- 
ver the  most  remote  relation  to  other  Ian- 
guages;)  in  this  ease,  I  say,  weoug4)tac. 
cording  to  oar  own  scaafegy,  to  apell  the 
word  vilUuny. 

Villa  TICK,  vll-ttt-^ik.  a.  (509).  Be- 
longing to  vBlages. 

Villi,  v\\%  a.  In  Anatomy,  are  the 
same  as  fibres ;  and  in  Botany,  small  baurs 
like  the  grailis  of  plush  or  shag. 

Villous,  vlfias.  a.  (514),     Shaggy, 

rough. 
ViMiwEotrs,  T^nnln'^'As,  or  vi-rnkf^* 

^s.  a-  (138).  Made  of  twigb 


Vincible,  >ii/s,*-bl.  a.  (403).  Con- 
querable, superable. 

ViNciBLENEss,  vln'sfi-bl-nfe.  8.  Lia- 
bleness  to  be  overcome. 

ViNDEMiALjvln  d^'m^-iil.a.(88).  Be* 
longing  to  a  vintage. 

To  Vindicate,  vin'd^4i4te.  v,  a.  To 
justify,  to  support,  to  maintaib ;  to  re- 
venge,  to  avenge ;  to  assert,  to  claim  with 
efficacy;  to  clear,  to  protect  (91). 

ViNoiCATiON,  vin^i^.ki'shto.  a.  De- 
fence, assertion,  justificatiom 

Vindicative,  vinMA-kd-tlv.  a.  (512), 
Revengeful,  given  to  revenge. 

Vindicator,  vlo'd^-ki-tAr.  s.  (521). 
One  who  vindicates,  an  assertor. 

Vindicatory,  vlii'd^-ki-tftr^.  (512), 
a.  Punitory,  performing  the  office  of  ven- 
geance ;  defensory,  justificatory. 

Vindictive,  vin-dikMv.  a.  Given  to 
revenge,  revengeful. 

ViNE^  vine.  s.  The  plant  that  bears 
the  gnape. 

\'iNEGAR,  vb'n^t^ftr.  8.  (88).  Wine 
grown  sour;  any  thing  rea%  or  metapho* 
ricaQy  sour. 

Vineyard,  vln'yfrd.  s.  (9l)(5l5).  A 
g^und  planted  with  vines. 

Vinous,  vl'nflrs.  a.  (314)*  Having Hie 
qualities  of  wine,  consisting  of  wine. 

Vintage,  vln'tidje.  s.  (90).  The  pro- 
duce  of  the  vine  for  the  year,  the  time  in 
which  grapes  are  gathered. 

Vintager,  vln'iA'jilr.  s.  He  who  ga- 
thers the  vinta^. 

Vintner,  vim'nAr.  a.  (98).  Que  who- 
sells  wine. 

Viol,  vi'Al.  s.  (166).  A  stringed  in- 
strument of  musick. 

Viola  BLE,  vi'6-U-bl*  a.  (405 )•  Such 
as  may  be  violated  or  hurt. 

To  Violate.  vi'6-IAtf.  v.  a.  (91).  To 
injure,  to  hurt;  to  infringe,  tobreak'any 
thing  venerable ;  to  injure  by.  irreverence ; 
to  ravish,  todeflour. 

Violation.  vW-lA'shi^n.  s.  (170).  Tir- 
fringement  or  inj urv  of  something  sacred ; 
rape,  the  act  of  dc  flouring. 

Violator,  vi'6  14-t.^r.  s.  (521).  One 
who  injures  or  infringes  something  sacred; 
^  ravisher. 

Violence,  v{'6.^nse.  s.  (170).  Force, 
strength  applied  to  any  purpose  ;  an  at- 
tack, an  assault,  a  murder;  outrage,  un- 
just  force ;  eagerness,  vehemence ;  inju- 
ry, infringement ;  forcible  defloration. 
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^3»(559)._p4te,  fir,  fill,  flt;—infi,  m^t;— pine,  pin; — 

Virtu ALiTT,  vir-tshii-il'^-t^  s. 

ficacy.  s 

Virtually,  Hr'tsh^-stl-^.  ad«  Id 

feet,  though  not  formattj. 


Violent,  vi'6-Unt.  a.  (287).  Forcible, 
acting  with  streng^  ;  procluced  or  conti^ 
nued  by  force ;  not  natural^  but  brought 
by  fbrce ;  unjustly  assailant^  murderous ; 
unseasonably  vehement ;  extorted,  not  vo> 
luntary. 

Violently,  vi'6-l5nt-l^.  ad^  With 
force,  forcibly,  vehemently.  ■ 

Violet,  vi'6-I^t.  s.  (170)  (287).  A 
flower. 

Violin,  vi-^-Iln'.  s.  (528).  A  fiddle,  a 
stringed  instrument. 

VioLi!*T,  vi'6-iist.  Sk  A  player  on  the 
violin. 

Violoncello,  v^-6-lon-tsh4l'6.  (588). 
s.    A  stringed  instrument  of  muVick. 

Viper,  vi'pftr.  s.  (98).  A  serpent  of 
that  species  which  brings  its  young  alive; 
^ny  thing  mischievous. 

VipERiNE,'  vi'p4r-lne.  a.  (149).  Be- 
longmg  to  a  viper. 

Viperous,  vi'pftr-\5s.  a.  (314).  Hav- 
ing the  qualities  of  a  viper.. 

ViRAGO,ve-r4'g6,orvi-rA'g6.  s.  (138). 
A  female  warriour^  a  woman  with  the  qua- 
lities of  a  man.— See  Lmm^ago. 

Vi RELAY,  vlr'd-l4.  s.  A  sort  of  little 
ancient  French  poem,  Oiat  consisted  only 
of  two  rhymes  and  short  verses. 

ViHENT,  vl'i-fint^  a.  Green,  not  faded. 

Vi  R  G  E ,  v^r je.  s.  ( 1 08).  A  dean 's  mace. 

Virgin,  vSr'jln.  s.  (108).   A  maid,  a 

.  woman  unacquainted  with  man ;  a  woman 
not  a  mother;  an^  thing  untouched  or 
unmingled;  the  sign  of  the  zodiack  in 
which  the  sun  is  in  August. 

OCj*  See  the  delicate  sound  of  the  first  i  in 
this  word  illustrated,  Principles,  No.  101. 

Virgin,  v^r'jln.  a.  (237).  Befitting  a 
virgin,  suitable  to  a  virgin,  maidenly. 

Virginal,  vdi-'Jln-al.  a.  (38).  Maiden, 
maidenly,  pertaming  to  a  virgrin. 

Virginal,  vfer^jln-IUs.  More  usually 
Vir^nals.  A  musical  instrument  so  call- 
ed because  used  by  young  ladies. 

Virginity,  v5r-jin'^-t6.  s.  Maiden- 
head, unacquamtance  with  man. 

Virile,  vi'ril.  s.  (140).  Belonging  to 
a  man. 

Virility*  vi-rll'i-tt,  or  v^-rll'^-t*.  s. 
( 138^.  Manhood,  character  of  man ;  pow- 
er of  procreation. 

Virtu,  vfir-td6'.  s.  A  taste  for  the 
elegant  arts  or  curiosities  of  nature.—— 
Afaton. 

Virtual,  vli'^tsluVal.  a.  (8g\  Hav- 
ing the  efficacy  without  the  sensible  part. 


I; 


Virtue,    v^r'ish^i. 


(10»)  (♦ 


Moral  goodness>  a  particular  raorai  ti-.. 
lence;  medical  quality ;  inediciBalec:^' 
efficacy,  power;  acting  power:  fc  r^ 
agency,  efficacy;  bravery,  vaknr;  tV'. 
lence,  that  which  gives  exoeUeBce ;  'Jr 
of  the  orders  of  the  celestial  hiemcjT 

Or;j*  Dr.  Hill  published  in  a  paoipblet  i  :- 
tition  from  the  letters  I  and  U  to  D: 
Garrick,  Esq^.  both  co^Iplaiz^Bgo^?^- 
ble  grievanceis'  imposed  upon  tbtm  b*  ■*- 
mat  actor,  who  freqoeDtly  baoiahM  *>*•' 
From  tfjeir  proper  stations';  as  io  tK  »t. 
virtue^  which  they  said  he  coofertsc . 
vurtue,'  and  in  the  word  uT^^raii^ ^  -- 
placed  the  u,  and  made  it  ingrsicfi.', " 
the  great  prejttdjcef  of  tlie  said  kttm  T 
this  complaint,  Garrick  replkd  ii  i^^^ 
lowmg  ep'rgram  r 

«*  If  it  is,  as  you  say,  that  I'teiafirlla  letter. 

"  FU  change  my  note  scxmi^  tad  I  bo^  lor 
the  better : 

*'  May  the  riglit  use  of  lettees,  as  wefi  as  z 
men, 

'<  Hereafter  be  fijL*d  by  the  tmgiie  ifld  1^ - 
peru 

"  Most  devoutly  I  wish  they  may  bodi  hi^. 
their  due, 

<*  And  that  /may  be  never  mistafcn  fer  V 

ViRTtJELEss,  vfirTshi-jA-  a.  Want- 
ing virtue,  depriteAofvirtstt?  wj^^avir^ 
efficacy,  without  openting  qualities. 

Virtuoso,  vftr-tid-ysi.  s«    A  mar. 
skilled  in  antique  or  natural  cunodtiea  -.  a> 
man  studious  of  painting,  stttaary,  i 
architecture.    Thepluralof  tlas  word 
written  Virtuo*it  and  prooouaced  Tir-i: 

Virtuous,  v^i-'tshWis.  a.  (463>  M 
rally  good;  chaste;  done  ia  consequ^?' 
of  moral  goodness;  efficacJous,  pevr 
ful;  having  wonderful  oremiDcnt  pn?;-:' 
ties ;  having  medicxnal  qualities. 

Virtuously,  ver^tsh&-bs-16.  ad.  t  s 
virtuous  manner. 

Virtuousness,  vdr^tsb^-^s^nlw  ^ 
The  state  or  character  of  beiag-  virt*^. 

ViRULtNCE,  vlr'W^nse.    >         ... 

ViRULEHCY,  vlr'W^n-s^.  5  *•    ^^ 
Mental  poison,  maligmty,  acriaKm 
temper,  bitterness. 

Virulent,  vir'Wdnt.  a.  (1  lO).  F:  \ 
sonous,  venomous;  poisoned  in  the k:-  ' 
bitter,  malignant. 
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ViRULeNttT,  vlr^Mnuliw  ad.    Ma- 
ligiuiitly»  with  bitteniet». 

VisA(JE,  vlzlije.  s.  (9([)).  Face,  coun- 

tenance,  look. 
To  ViscKHATE,  vb'sA-rdte.  v.  a.   to 

embowel,  to  exentett*e. 

Viscid,  vjs'sld.  a-     Glutinous,  tena- 
<uous. 

ViSCIBITT,  V*-sld**-t^,  8.  (138).    GIU- 

tijUHMness,  tenacity,  ropiness;  glutinous 

concretion. 
ViscosiTV,  ▼ls*k6s'^-ti.  s.  Glutinous- 

ness,  tenacity,  a  glutinous  substance. 
ViscouH  r,  vi'kWnt.  s.  (458).  A  noble- 
man next  in  degree  to  an  earl. 
ViscouKTEss*    vi'W&ni-Ss.    8*     The 

lady  ofaTitcount. 
Viscous^  vls'kfts.  a.(3U).  Glutinous, 

sticky,  tenacious. 
VisifliL^Tt,    \\z^-bW^'tL    8.    The 

state  or  quality  of  being  peroeptible  by  the 

eye;  state  of  beings  appareBt,  or  openly 

discoverable. 
Visible,  vW^M.  a.  (405).    Pcrcep- 

tihle  by  the  eye  i  discovered  to  the  eye ; 

appavent,  open,  conspicuous. 

Vi,siBL£]^£S8,  .vk'^>blHD68«s.  Stateor 

quality  of  being  visible. 
VisiBLT,  vl8'64>lfti  ad.    In  a  tnaaner 

perceptible  by  the  eye 


visit  or  fMsrambolationt  judicial  evil  sent 

by  God;  communication  of  divine  love. 
Visitatorial,    vlz-d-i4-t6'rd.41.     i^ 

Belonging  to  a  jndioUil  visitor. 
Visiter,  vk'lt-tdr.  s.  (98).  One  who 

comes  to  another  {  an  occasional  judge. 
VisiVE,  vi'slv.  a.   (140)  (157)  (428> 

Formed  in  the  act  of  seeing. 
Visor,  viz'Ar.  s.  (166).   A  mask  used 

to  disfigure  and  disguise. 
VisoRED,  vlz'dr^d.  a.  (359).  Masked. 
Vista,    vls't^*    s.    View,    prospect 

through  an  avenue. 
Visual,  vizh'ii^I.  a.  (451).     Used  ih 


VisioK,    vlzh^dn.    s.    (4,51).     Sight, 

the  faculty  of  seeing;  the  act  of  seeing; 

a  supernatural  appearsnce,'a  spectre,  a 

phantom;  adreani,  something  shown  in 

a  dream. 
Visionary,  vtEh'dn4*rd.  a.   Affected 

by  phantoms,  disposed  to  leoeive  impres- 

sionsontheimAginaJtion;  inaguu^,  not 

real,  seen  in  a  dream. 
Visionary,    ylzh'An^b-r*.    s.       One 

whose  imagination  is  disturbed. 
To  VisiTj  vlzlt.  V.  a.    To  go  to  see; 

to  send  good  or  evil  judiclaliy;  to  salute 

with  a  present;  to  come  to  a  survey  wiUi 

judicial  authority. 
To  Visit,  vfzlt,  v.  n.    To  keep  up 

the  intercourse  of  ceremonial  salutations 

at  the  houses  of  eadi  other. 
Visit,  vlzlt.  B.     The  act  of  going  to 

see  another. 
VisiTABtE,  vk'i^4-bl.  a.  (405).  Lia- 

ble  to  be  visited. 
Visitant,  vlz'^-tAnt.  s.  (88).     One 

who  goes  to  another. 
Visitation,  vlz-d-t4'sh4n.   s.     The 

act  of  visiting ;  object  of  visits  j  judicial 


6S 


signs,  exercising  the  power  of  si^t. 
Vital,  viUU  a.  (88).  Contnbulinfe 
to  life,  necessary  to  life;  reUrtingto  IHe; 
contammg  life :  being  the  seat  of  life ;  sq 
disposed  as  to  live;  essetatial,  chiefly  tie- 
cessary. 

ViTALirt,  vl.t3i'^.t^.  8.  Bowcrof  8Ul> 

sisting  in  life. 
Vitally,  vi-tAl'^.  ad.  Jm  s«ch  a  man- 

ner  as  to  give  life. 
Vn  AL8,vi'til;z.s.  Parts  essential  to  Hf(r. 
To  Vitiate,  vlsh^^-ite.  v.  a.   To  de- 
prave, to  speiil,  to  make  less  pure. 
Vitiation,  vlsh-^-A'shto.  s.    Depra- 

vatiM,  corruption. 
ViTious,  vish'iis.  a.  (461).    Corrupt, 

wicked,  opposite  to  virtuous;   corrupt, 

having  physical  ill  qualities. 
ViTiousLT,  vlsh'is-16.  ad.    Not  virtu- 

ously,  corruptly. 
ViTiousNESs,  vlsh'ds-nds.  8.  Corrupt- 

ness,  state  of  being  vitious. 
Vitreous,  vlt'tr^ds.  a.  Glassy;  con- 

sisting  of  glass,  resembling  glass. 
ViTREoosNKss,  vlt^tr^-ds-nds.  5.  Rt- 

semblance  of  glass. 

VitRiFiCABLE,  vii.trif'f(fr-ksUbk  a.  Con- 
vertible into  glass. 

To  ViTRiFicATE,  vd-trU^ft-kAte.  v.  a. 
To  change  into  glass. 

Vitrification,  vlt'tri-ftkA'shAn.  s.' 
Production  of  glass,  act  of  changing,  w 
state  of  being  changed  into  glass. 

To  Vitrify,  vit'trWI.  v*  a.  (183). 
To  change  into  glass. 

To  Vitrify,  vh'lr^-fi.  V.  n.  Td  be- 
eorocf  ghuis. 

Vitriol,  vlt^tri-iil.  s.  (166).  'Vitriol 
is  produced  by  addition  of  a  metaliick    ' 
matter  with  the  fossil  acid  salt. 

ViTRioLATK,  vU^trd-6-lAte.  > 

VlTJlIOLATED,  vU'll^.6-littM.       J    ** 
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Imp^gtiafted  with  vitriol,  camUtkig  of 
vitriol. 

ViTKiOLfCK,  vlt-tl^-Allk. 

VlTRlOLOUS,  v^-trl'6-li8. 

sembling  vitriol,  containing  vitriol. 

ViTULiNE,  vlt't8h4-llnc.  a.  (149).  Be- 
longing to  A  calf. 

VlTUPERAlLB,    ▼^-tu'p^r«-&-bl,    OT    VI 

t{i'p6r4*bK  a.  (138)  (405).    Blame 
worthy. 

To  VlTUFKRATE,  vA-ti'p^f-^te,  OT  vl- 

t6'p£r-&te.  y.  a.  (138).  To  blame,  to 

censure. 
ViTVP£BATio|it  v4-tii-p^r-4'8hiin>  or 

vi-tiLi-p6r-4'shAn.  &•  Blame,  censure. 
Vivacious,  v^*v4'»b$8,  .or  vi-vd'sbAs* 

a.  (138).     Long-lived  (  sprightly,  gay, 

active,  Uvely* 
VZVACIOUSNKSS,    V^-vA'shAs-D^S, 

or  vl-v&'sbds*n£s«  ( 1 38). 
Vivacity,  vi-v4a'd-t6,  or  vl-v4s' 

«.t^. 

Liveliness,  8prtghtline8s;longevity,leDgth 

of  life;  power  of  living. 
Vivid,  vivid,  a.  (544).  Lively,  quick ; 

striking,  sprightly,  active. 
ViviDLT,  vivld-W.  ad-  With  life,  with 

quickness,  with,  strength . 
Vividness,  vlvld-nis*  s.  Life,  vigour, 
•  quickness.- 
To  ViviFiCATE>  irf-vlfft.k4te.  v,  n. 

(138).    To  make  sltve,  to  inform  with 

fife,  to  animate ;  to  recover  from  such  a 

change  of  form  ss  seems  to  destroy  the 

properties. . 
ViviFicATiow,    v!v'^-ft-kA'sbiftn-     s. 

The  act  of  giving  life. 
VivincK,  yi-tiflk.  a.    (138)  (509). 

Giving  life,  making  alive . 
To  ViviFT,  vlv'^-fK  V.  a.  (183).     To 

make  alhre,  to  aniraste,  to  endue  with  life. 

Viviparous,  vi.vlp'pd-r&s*  a.  (138), 
Bringing  the  young  alive,  opposed  to  Ovi> 
parous. 

VixEK,  vIkVn.  8*  ( 103).  Vixen  is  the 
name  of  a  she-fbz;  snd  applied  to  a  wo- 
man, whose  natm«  is  thereby  compared 
to  a  she4b«. 

Vizard,  vlz'ftrd.  a.  (88).  A  mask 
used  for  disguise. 

Vizier,  vlz'y^rc.  s.     The  prime  mi- 

'    nisterofthe  Turkish  empire. 

Ulcer,  i&l'sAr.  s.  (98).  A  sore  of  con- 
tinoance,  not  a  new  wound. 

To  ULCERAtft,  Al<8Ar-4te*  v.a«  Tp 
disease  with  sores. 


Ulceratiov,  dl-sAr-4'sliAn.  s.    Tl* 

act  of  brealdiig  into  ulcers;  ulcer,  srl 
Ulcerous,  {U's^-As.  Um   (555).  .41- 

dieted  wiUi  sores. 
Ulcerousness,  {^'a<^r-iLs-ii^  s»  !>.: 

state  of  being  ulcerous. 
Ulcered,  ftl'sir'd.  a.  (359).    Crxj>i 

by  time  from  s  hurt  to  an  aicer 
Uliginous^    d-Ikl'jlD-^s.    a.    SB^ 

muddy. 
Ultimate,  i&rt£*m&t.  a.  (91).  Intes 

ed  in  the  last  resort. 
Ultimately,  (U't£-init4&.  ad^  b*" 

last  consequence. 
Ultimity,  ftl-tim'*-t&.  s.    ThtAs? 

stage,  the  last  consequence. 
Ultramarine,    Al»trA-in4-rto'.  ^ 

(112).    One  of.  the  npblest  Wop  cote? 

used  in  punting,  produced  by  eaksatu: 

from  the  stone  called  lapis  laiafi. 
Ultramarine,    Al-tri-ms-rto^.    a. 

(112).    Being  beyond  the  sBi,fbre^ 
Ultramontane,  Al«tr4-m6a't&K.  t- 

Being  beyond  the  mountains. 
Ultrajiundank,  ikl-tra-mihi'diat.  a- 

Being  beyond  the  world. 
Umbel,  Am'b^l.  8.  in  BotaDy,  tk  ei- 

tremity  of  a  staflc  or  i««Dcii  divided!*^- 

several  pediments  or  rann,  b^nsusg  f^ 

the  same  point,  and  apeniiig  soas  toi-:? 

an  inverted  cone. 
Umbellated,  ^"b^U-M.  a.     Ir 

Botany,  is  said  cfflovtis  wkmuisny  o 

them  grow  together  in  umYx:W 
Umbelliferous,  Am-ba-6Pftr^  a- 

used  of  plants  that  bear  ms^  *»crs-, 

growing  upon  many  footstalks  (S18>. 
Umber,  AmOiJkr.  s.  (98).    AcdouT 

a  fish.    Tkt  umber  and  §sntfBm%  diK^r 

nothing  but  their  names. 
Umbered,  dm'bAr'd.  a.  (359).  Sh&c: 

clouded. 
Umbilical,  i&m-bil'^-k^  a.    Be)aT 

iDg  to  the  navel 
Ui^BLEs,  (imlilz.  8.   (405).      A  6?'' 

entrails. 
Umbo.  (im'b^.  s.  The  point  or  F^' 

nent  part  of  a  buckler. 
Umbrage,  ^m'bridje*  s»  (90).  §b> ' 

screen  of  trees;  dudow,  appeaaraaer .  ~ 

sentment,  oflfence,  suspiaon  of  injtc^ 
Umbrageovs,  to4>ri'j^-&s.  a.  bi^ 

yielding  shade. 
UMBRAGEOUhNEss,   fim-bri^*^3<&^^ 

s.    Shadiness. 
UMBitATiLE,  Am'bdL-ttL  a.  (245>  l^ 

ing  in  the  shade. 
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Umbrkll,  AmO)!^!.       $  *•  ^  •^^^^ 
used  in  hot  countries  to  keep  off  the  sui^ 
and  in  others  to  bear  ofTthe  rain. 
UMBROSIT79  AmbrdB^^-t^.  8.    Shadi- 

neas,  exclusion  of  light. 
Umpirage,  Am^p^ridje  s.  (90),  Arbi- 
tration, friendly  decision  of  a  controversy. 
Umpire,  Am'pire.  s*  (140).    An  arbi- 
trator, one  who,  «8  a  common  friend,  de- 
cides disputes. 
QC^jr*  This  word,  says  Johnson,  Mmtkefa^  with 
Kreat  applause,   from  Skinner,   derives 
from  un  peeci  in  Fl%nch,  k  father.    But 
Mrhatever  may  be  its  derivation,  one  should 
thinky  in  pronunciation  it  ought  to  class 
with  empire.'  and  yet  we  find  our  orthoe- 
pists  considerably  divided  in  the  sound  of 
the  last  syllable  of  both  these  words. 
'  £mpire»  Dr.  Kenrick,  Mr,  Scott,  W.  John 
'  ston,  and  Mr.  Perry,  rhyme  it  with 

Jircf  but  Mr.  Sheridan  and  Bucha< 
;  nan,  with  the  first  of  pyr-a-mitU 

Umpire.  Mr.  Sheridan   and   W.  Johnston 

^  rhyme  it  with  iSre/  but  Mr.  Perry, 

Mr.  Scott,  and  Biichaaan,wi1Ji/^/ 

and  Dr.  Kenrick  with  the  first  of 

pyr^a^mid. 

Amidst  this  variety  and  inconsistency  we 
find  a  preponderancy  to  the  lon^  soimd  of 
i,  as  \sifire:  and  this  in  my  opinion^  is  the 
most  eligfible. 
Hampire  and  Vampyre  follow  the  same  ana< 
logy;  and  Satire  and  Samphire  may  be 
looked  on  as  Irregular. 
Un,  ^n.  A  negative  particle,  much 
used  in  composition.  It  is  placed  almost 
at  will  before  adjectives  and  adverbs. 
Cjr  Mr.  Mason  has  very  justly  observed, 
that  '*one  uniform  effect  is  not  always 
created  by  vn  prefixed*  Thus  the  word  tin- 
expreuive  (as  used  by  both  Shakspeare 
and  Milton)  is  nqt  barely  made  negative 
by  the  composition,  but  is  also  changed 
from  active  to  passive.'*  To  these  obser- 
vations we  may  add,  that  Shakspeare  and 
Milton's  use  d^vnexfretuve  for  wwoepreeei- 
bie  or  incxpreuiUei  ts  very  licentious,  and 
ought  not  to  be  followed  The  Latin  pre- 
position in  and  the  English  sm  are  suffi- 
ciently ambiguous  without  such  unmean- 
.  ing  licaues  s  which  wiere  introduced  when 
the  language  was  less  studied;  and  per- 
[  .  hapa  m^r^y  to  help  out  a  hobbling  lin^m 
poetry.  The  Latin  preposition  in  is  nega- 
tive in  Uietuiblet  and  what  is  directly  op- 
posite to  it,  is  intensive  in  i^fiarnmatoiy. 
The  English  preposition  un  is  privative  m 
untried/  and,  if  I  may  be  allowed  the  word 
retroactive^  'ui  to  undo:  a  stick  which  haa 


bftll;— Ml;— p6ftnd;— /Ain,  this. 

been  bent,  may,  when  made  straiglit,  be 
said  to  be  unbent  t  but  if  it  was  previously 
straight,  we  cannot  so  properly  say  it  is 
unSentf  as  that  it  is  not^ent.  See  Ukprin- 

CIPLBD. 

Ukabashed,  l&n-4•b&sht^  a.  (359). 
Not  ashamed,  not  confined  by  modesty. 

Unable,  An-4'bl.  a.  (405).  Not  hav- 
ing ability;  weak,  impotent 

Unabolished,  dn-&*b61'isht.  a.  Not 
repealed,  remaining  in  force. 

UNACCEPTABLE)  An-ik's^p-ta-bl.  ^. 
Not  pleasing,  not  such  as  is  well  received, 

UnaccbptablbnbbS)  i^ii-^k^8£p«ta4>l- 

n^s.  8.-— See  Acceptable.  State  of 

not  pleasing. 
UNACCES8IBLENB8S9    te-Ak«fl^8'8^-bI* 

n^s.  8.    State  6f  not  being  to  be  at* 

tained  or  approached. 
Unaccommodated,   ftn-4k*k6ni'm6* 

d4-t^.  a.    Unfinished  with  external 

convenience. 
Unaccompanied,  An-ik-kftm'pd-nld. 

a.  (283).    Not  attended. 
Unaccomplished,  i&n*&k«k6ni'pllsht« 

a.  (359):    Unfinished,  incomplete. 

Unaccountable,  An-ik4^6An't-l-b1.  a. 

(405).  Not  explicable,  not  to  be  solved  by 

reason ;  not  reducible  to  rule ;  not  aubjoct, 

not  controlled. 
Unaccountably,  {in«&k*k6&n'td.-bU. 

ad.  Strangely. 
Unaccurat^,  <in-ik'k&-r4t.  a.  (91). 

Not  exact:  properly /naccvrofe. 

Unaccustomed,  An-dk-kiiis^tAmM.  a. 
Not  used,  not  habituated ;  new,  not  usual 

Unacknowlbdqed,  ibi-&k«n6nidj'd. 
a.  (328)  (359).  Not  owned. 

UNACQUAlNTAMCB,AA-dk-kwWt&n8e. 

s.  Want  of  familiarity. 

UNAcquAiNTBD,  dn-dk<*kw&n't^d.  a. 

Not  loiown,  unusual,  not  familiarly  known; 

not  having  familiar  knowled^. 
Unactivv,  (kn-ik'tlv.  a.    Not  brisk, 

not  lively;   having  no  employment;  not 

busy,  not  diligent;  having  no  efficacy; 

more  properly  inactiw. 
Unadmired,  An4d«inirM'.  a.  (359). 

Not  regarded  with  honour. 
UNADORED,dn-d-d6rM'.a.(359}.  Not 

worshipped. 
UNADVISED)   ^4&viz*6f.    a.  (359). 

Imprudent,  indiscreet;  done  without  due 

thought,  rash. 

Unadulterated,  fln4-dU't^N4-tM. 
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Unassailkd,  An-^s-dd'd'.  ••  Kot  af- 

tackedy  not  assaulted. 
Unassistkb,   im-^sh'i^*    »>    Not 


a.  (359).  Geiminei  not  counterfeit;  liv- 
ing no  base  mixture. 

Unaffected,  i&n-if-f^k't^d.  *.  Real, 
not  hjpofriticali  free  from  affectation, 
open,  candid,  sincere;  not  formed  by  too 
rigid  observation  of  rules;  not  moved^ 
not  touched. 

Un  AFFECTING,  iftn-df-fi^k'tlng.  a.(4 10). 
Not  pathetick,  not  moving  the  passions. 

Unaided,  iin'4'd^d.  a.  Not  assisted, 
not  helped. 

Unalienable,  dn-AVy^n4-bl.  a. 
(113).  Not  alienable,  not  transferable. 

Unallied,  lin-il-liM'.  a.  (283).  Hav- 
ing no  pouerftil  relation:  having  no  com- 
mon nature,  not  congeniaL 

Unalterable,  {in-!J'tdr-A-bI.  «•    In- 

•  capable  of  being  altered. 

Unanimous,  yii-ndn'£»inds.  a*  Being 
of  one  mind,  agreeing  in  design  or  opi- 

.  nion. 

Un  anointed,  iin-i-ii61n'iM.  a.  Not 
anointed ;  not  prepared  for  death  by  ex- 
treme unction. 

Unanswb:rable,  An-Sn'sAr-4-bL  a. 
Not  to  be  refuted. 

Unanswered,  in4n'si5p'd,  a.  Not  op- 
posed by  a  reply ;  not  confiited ;  not  suit- 
ably returned. 

Unappallf.d,  fln-dp-p^tvl'd'.  a.  Not 
daunted,  not  impressed  by  fear. 

Unappeasable,  ^n-&p-p&^z4-bK  a.  Not 
to  be  pacified,  implacable. 

Unapprehensive,  An  3.p-pri-h5n'slv. 
a.  Not  intelligent,  not  ready  of  concep- 
tion I  not  suspecting. 

Unapproached,  Sn-ftp-pr^tsh'W.  a* 
(359).  Inaccessible. 

Unapproved,  iin-^p-pr66v'd'.  a.  (359), 
Not  approved. 

Unapt,  ftc-ipt'.  a.  Dull,  not  appre- 
hensive ;  not  ready,  not  propense ;  uiifit, 
not  qualified ;  improper,  unfit,  unsuitable. 

Un  aptness,  i&n-kpl'nds.  s.  Unfitness, 
unsuitableness ;  dulness,  \vant  of  appre- 
hen»Ion ;  unreadiness^  disquiUificatioa, 
want  of  propension. 

Unargued,  An-ir'gMc.  a.  (359).  Not 
disputed;  not  censured. 

Unarmed,  ^n-4rni'd'*  a.  (359).  Hav- 
ing no  armour,  having  no  weapons^ 

1.>artful,  i^i>-^riTiik  a.  Havio^  oo 
art  or  cunning ;  wanting  skill. 

Unasked,  &>4t&kt'.  ^.  (359).  Not 
nought  by  solicitation. 

Unaspiring,  {b>ds-piVlng.  a^  Not 
ambitiouf.  ^ 


Giv- 


helped* 

Uw assisting,  ^D-ahs-sU'ilng 
ing  no  help. 

UNiVssuKED,  4ii-4sh-Cir'd^  au  (3i9> 
Not  confident;  not  ta  be  tmated. 

Unattainable,  i^n-at-t^^n^-bi. a*  Kot 
to  be  gained  or  obtained,  beiBg*  o«t  cf 
reach. 

Ukattainabxeness,  4D-it-tdl'nf  bi- 
nds. s«    State  of  being  out  fA  reach. 

Un  ATTEMPTED,    dD-at-t^mp'l&d«    a. 

Untried,  not  essayed. 
Ukattendeo,  (^n-4t-t^Q'd4id«  a*  llav* 

uig  no  retinue  or  attendants. 
Unavailable,  fin-ia-v4'U-bl.  a*    Usc- 

lieas,  vain  with  respect  to  any  purpose. 
Unavailing,  dn-i-v&ling.  a.  ('^10). 

Useless,  vain. 
Ui^AvoiDABLE,  i!in-^v61d'a-U.  a*    In^ 

evitable^  not  to  be  shunned. 
UxAvoipi&i>^  ib-^\6id'^d.  a«    loevi- 

tablc. 
Unauthorised,    Aivi^w'/Ai^lz'd.   a. 

Kot  tttpported  hf  authorify,  not  properly 

Commissioned. 
Unaware,  An4^wdre'.  (524>  > 
Unawares,  fin-a-wirz'.  y 

Without  previous  meditaf/on;  imeapect- 

edly,  when-tt  is  not  thought  o^  soddenly. 
'QCj*  These  words,  like  some  others,  are 

sometimes  accented  on  the  first  syUable, 

and  sometimes  on  the  last,  aa  the  rliythm 

of  the  sentence  seems  to  require.*— -See 

COMIIODORK. 

Unawkd,  dn-JLw'd'.  a.  (S59).  Unre- 
strained by  fear  or  reverence. 

Unbacked,  An-bikt'.  a-  (359)*  Kot 
tamed*  not  taught  to  bear  the  rider;  sot 
countenanced,  net  aided. 

To  Unbah,  An-bir'.  v.  a.  To  open 
by  removing  tbebara;  tounboH. 

Unbarbed,  <ltt-b4rb*d^  a.  Not  shaven. 

UN&ATT£RED,iUhb&l't^d«a«  Not0- 
jured  by  blows. 

Unbeaten,  4n^Vd.  a«  Not  treated 
witk blows;  ne* trodden. 

UNDKCOiritiG,  \:kr»-b^kAl|i%g*  ••  la- 
decent,  unsmtable,  indee^roua. 

To  Unbed,  dn-bW'«  ?•  a.  To  raise 
from  a  bed. 

Unbefitting,  ikp4i6-^l'tlmg«  lu  i^oi 
becomiiii^i  not  s^Uble. 
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Unbrootten,  te-b4^eAt't»D.    >         ' 
.  JEteroal,  without  generaU<»B ;  nplryet  g(^- 
.  Derated. 
Uhbbmef*  (ln4>^-lei&f.  ,»•!    I»credii- 

lity;  infidelity,  irreligion. 
To  Unbsli^vx,  iin4>£-16&T^  v.  a.  T6 

discredit,  not  to  trust;  not  to  think  real 

ort^e. 
TjNB£Li£v£it,  ^n-b^-l^^v'(kr«   8.     Ad 

iniide]»  qne,  who  beiievea  npt  the  scmpture 

of  God. 
Unbsnpikg,  (in-bdn'dlo^*  a.    (410). 

Not  sufiering  flexure ;  devoted  to  relaxa- 
tion. 
Unbe*ikvoleht,  to-b^-n^'ri-Idnt.  a. 

Notkmd. 
Umbekefigep,  i!in-bin'o£-flst*  a.  Not 

preferred  to  a  benefice. 
Ukbsniohteb,  dtt-b^-nlte^dd.  a.  Ne« 

ver  visitfed  by  datlmesii. 
Unbenxoit,  Ari4>6-iiine^    a.     Malig* 

nant^iualeTolent. 
Unbent,  Ali4>6m^    a.    Not  strained 

by  the  string ;  having  the  bow  unstrung ; 

not  crushed  not  subdued;  relaxed,  not 

intent. 
UNtfESEEMiKG,  to-b£-3^^mlAg.     a. 

Unbecoming. 

U.NBE90V6HTy  AlV4>^Bftwt'«     a.        Not 

.intreatcd. 
Un»swap£ed>  tnM'vrkVdf,   a*    Not 

lamented. 
To  Unbias,  i^n-bF&s.  v.  a.    To  free 

from  any  external  motite,  to  disentangle 

from  prejodiee. 
Umbxd,  te'bld^  >     ^      TT_. 

Unbidden,  do-bid'd'n*  5     **     ^^^' 

▼itea,  uncommanded;  spontaneous. 

Unbigotted,  i&n-blg^j&t-^d.  a«  Free 
■  from  bigotry.' 

([j'  Dr.  Johnson  and  Mr.  Sheridan  speU 
fhis  word  with  double  t,  though  the  sim- 
ple higoted  ba3  but  one.  This  certainly  is 
an  inconftiiitency  which  no  authority  can 
jt»tify..^S|ee  Btodtkd. 

To  Ukbiwd,  An-blnd'.  v.  a.  To 
'  loose,  to  untie. 

To  Unbishop,  dn-bhh'i&p.  V.  a*    To 
'  depA^e  of  e^acbpal  ciders* 
Unfitted,  iftn-blt'tM.  a.  Unbridled, 

unrestrained. 
UN»LAMAiiLE,  ifahbU'tiift-bl.  a*    Not 

culpable. 
UKBiSMisBKXiiy  )ftn-bl^1stit«  8.  Free 

from  turpitude^  ftise  from  repreaelk 


i;irB|.ENeHED,  jAii4iU|i9lft'*  ai^  Not 
disgraced,  not  ii|iure4  by  any  soil. 

UHQLEaT,  4n4iKst'.  or* .  Accttfaed% 
excluded  from  bene^clioft;  wireiebed, 
unhappy.  .  ,,. 

UnblooDied,  4»'-bliid'id.  a.  (282). 
(104).    Kot  $taine4  with  blood. 

Unblown,  Cin.bl6ne'.  a.  U4viDg  t^e 
b^d  yet  uuexpanded. 

Unblunted,  (kn-blAnt'^d.  a*  Not  be- 
coming obtuse. 

Unbodied,  fin-b^aid.  a.  (282).  In- 
corporeal, immaterial ;    freed  from  the 

To  Lnbolt,  {^ivb&U'.  V.  a-  To  set 
open,  to  utibar. 

Unbolted,  ilkn-biU'^*  a.  '  Coarsep 
gross,  npt  refined. 

Unbonne4"ted,  dD-b6n'ii^t-.£d.  a* 
Wanting  a  bat  dt  bonnet. 

Unbooki&h,  {^n-h66kl8h.  a«  Npt  stu-' 
dtous  of  boolts ;  not  cultivated  by  erudi- 
tion. 

Unbobh,  dn-b6n/.  a*  Not  yet 
brought  into  life,  fiiture. 

Unboerowes,  i!kn-b6r'r6de.  a*  Ge- 
nuine, native,  one's  own. 

UNBOTtoiiED,  An-bot'tiiin^d.  a.  With- 
out bottom,  bottotiiless  s  having  no  solid 
foundation* 

To  U^BosoK,  {^n-bds'Ain.  v.  a*  (I69)« 
To  reveal  in  confidence ;  to  open,  to  dis- 
close.-^See  Bosom. 

UNBOUGHxi  An-biwt'.  a.  Obtained 
without  money;  not  finding  any  pur- 
chaser. 

Unbound,  (kn-b^dnd'.  a.  Loose,  not 
tied ;  wanting  a  cover ;  preterit  of  Un- 
bind. 

UNBOUNDED)  An-b6&nd'^d.  a»  Unli- 
mited, unrestrained. 

Unboundedly,  &n-b6{tDd'£d-I£«  ad* 
Without  bounds,  without  limits. 

Unboundedness,  An-bd&nd'^d-nSs.  s. 
£xemQitloD  from  limits. 

Unbowed,  to-bMe'«  a.    Not  bent* 

To  Unbowe?.,  .An4)6{i'M.  v.  n.  To 
exenteimte,  to  eviscerate. 

To  Unbrace,  An-br4se^  v.  a.  To 
loose,  to  relax ;  to  make  the  clothes  loose . 

Unbreatbed,  to'br^TH'd^  v.  a*  Not 

exercised. 
Un^reo,  iftn-brM^  %•   Not  instructed 

in  civiUty,  ill  educated,  not  taught. 
Unbreecbed,  dti-brltcht'.   a.    (359). 

Havii^  no,  breeohe». 
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J    a*     Not 

lOt  wea 

iTH'dc-  1 


UKBm>BEi>>  An-brib'd'.   a.    Not  iniu*- 

enced  by  money  or  ^ftt. 
Unbridled,  Ao-tnT'dl'd.  a*  (359).  Li« 

centioas,  not  restrained. 
Unbrokk,  An-br6ke'. 
Unbrokev,  An-brA'k'n 

▼ioUteds   not  subdued,  not  wea!kened; 

not  turned. 
UvBROTiiERLiKE,  6n-brdTH'dc> 

like.  >  a 

Uhbrotherlt,  i!^n-brdTH 

III  suiting  with  the  character  of  a  brother 
To  Unbuckle,  An-bdk'kU    y.  a.    To 

loose  from  buckles. 
To  Unbuild,  <in-bild'*  v.  a.   To  raze, 

to  destroy. 
Unbuilt,  iin-blU'«  a«  Not  yet  erected. 
Un BURIED,  dn-b^r'rld.  a.  (282).  Not 

interred,  not  honoured  with  the  rites  of 

funeral. 

Ukburkkd,  an-bflrn-d'.  J  ^^ 

Un BURNT,  Qn-barnr.     y 

cnusumed,  not  wasted,  not  injured  by  ike, 

not  heated  with  fire. 

UNBUENiifG,  (in-bdrn'ing.     a.     Not 

consuming  by  heat 
To  Unburthen,  i5n-b'VTHto.   v,  a. 

To  rid  of  a  load;  to  throw  off,  to  disclose 

what  lies  heavy  on  the  mind. 

To  Unbutton,  An-b»^i't'n.  v.  a.  To 
loose  any  thing  buttoned. 

Uncalcinkd,  An-karsin*d.  a.  Free 
from  calcination. 

Uncalled,  ^In-k&wrd'.  a.  Not  sum- 
moned, not  sent  for,  not  demanded. 

Uncancelled,  iin-kin'sird.  a.  (99). 
Not  erazed,  not  abrogated. 

Uncanonical,  dn-k'l-n6n^£-kftl.  a.  Not 
agreeable  to  the  canons. 

Uncapable,  An-k4'p&-bl.  a.  Not  ca- 
pable, not  susceptible ;  mo^  properly  in- 
cafiabie, 

Uncarnate,  (^n-k&t^nllt.  a.  (91).  Not 
fleshly ;  more  properly  inoctrnate. 

To  Uncase,  An-kise'.  v.  a.  To  dis- 
engage from  any  covering;  to  iay. 

Uncaught,  C^n-k'kwt^  a.  Not  yet 
caught. 

Uncaused,  t^n-k&wz'd'.  a.  Having  no 
precedent  cause. 

Ukcautious,  {b^k&w'shdt.  a.  Not 
wary,  heedless: 

Unckrtain,  i^-sdr'tin.  a.  (208). 
Doubtful,  not  certainly  Jmovn^  doubtfid. 


not  hft^ngcerf  ain  knowledge  i  not  sore  in 
the  oonaequenee ;  tiosettled,  unreguhr. 

Uncertainty,  An-s^r'iln-t^.  s.  Du- 
biousness, want  of  knowledge:  contin- 
gency, want  of  certainty ;  something  on- 
known. 

To  Uncraiit*  Aii-t&h4iie^  t*  a.  To 
free  6mn  chains. 

UVCHANGKABLE^  ^-tshAA^jtf-bU   3. 

Immutable. 

UvcBAVGED,  i^n-t9hini*d'.  a*  (0593. 
Not  altered;  not  alterable. 

UvcBAVCEABLEKKss,  fin-lshkn'ji-bl- 
nds.  B.     Iinmutability. 

Unchangeablt,  i^D*tsh4n'ja-bl^  ad. 
Inunutabfyy  without  change. 

Uncrangingi  dn-tsh4n'jing.  a*  Suf- 
fering no  alteration. 

To  Uncharge,  i(b-ishirje^  v.  a.  To 
retract  an  accutatioa. 

Uncharitable,  dn-tsfi^r^cr^a-bf.  a. 
Contrsry  to  charity,  conlTary  to  the  uni- 
versal loTe  prescinbed  by  ChnsUaBity. 

UNCHAKXTABL£KESS)(^-tshir'^-la-bI- 

n£s.  a.     Want  of  charity. 
Uncharitably^  ^^o-t&hir^^-dL-bl^  ad. 
In  a  manner  contrary  to  charity. 

Unchart,  {in-tshi'r&.    a«     Not  vary, 

not  cautious. 
Unchaste,   to-tshiste'.    a«     Lewd, 

libidinous,  not  continent 
Unchastity,  ftn-lsbis'tfe-lfc.  a.  C5oO> 

Lewdness,  incontinence. 
UNCHE£RFULN£SS,6n-tBhir'(5I-0is.  s. 

Melancholy,  gloominess  of  teiiper.^Sec 

Chebrfitl. 
Uncheceeo,   An-tfth^kt'.    a.    (359). 

Unrestrained. 
Ukchewed,  (in-tfthAde'.  a.  (359).  Not 

masticated. 
To  UNCBILD9  dn-tsblld'.    ▼•  a.    T& 

deprive  of  children. 
Unchristian,  do-krls'tshio.  a*  (464X 

Contrary  to  the  laws  of  ChrieBtianiiy;  ss- 

converted,  infideL 

Uncrristianvess,  An-krls'tsluLiHic&. 

8.  Contrariety  to  Christianity. 
Uncial,  An'ahil.  a.  Belonging  to kt- 

ters  of  a  knrger  aixe  anciently  used  in  m- 

scriptions.    Capital  letters. 

Uncircumcised,  (kn-s^r^k^nk-BuU  &• 
Not  circumcised,  not  a  Jew . 

UMCIRCUKCI5I0N,  ifai-s^r-ktbii-slzh'ui 
8«  OmiBsiooofcircuaGi^ion^ 
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«-n&9iiidve9  ii6r)  ii6t}f*»tflbe»  tAb^ 
UwciRcuMSCRiBSS)  Aii^&r4biVin- 

skrib'd^  «•    Unbounded^  unlinoitcd. 

Ukci  itcuMSPSCTt&n-s^r'kAni-spikt.  a* 

Not  oautiou9»  not  vigilant* 
Umcircumstantial,       An-sir-kAm- 

st&i/sh&L  iu     Unimport^t* 
Uncivil^  Afv»W%  a.     Unpc^te^  not 

agreeable  to  rules  of  elegance^  or  compLai- 

aance. 

UNciviLLT,An-Mv^W.ad.  Unpolitcly, 
not  coinplaisantly. 

UifciviLiZED,  ftn-slvllJz'd.  su  Not 
reclaimed  from  barbarity;  coarse,  inde- 
cent. 

Uncl  AR  iFiBD,  An-kMr'^'pdeT  a«  (282}« 
Not  purged*  not  purilied 

To  U Nc L ASP)  An-klftsp'*  v*  a.  To  open 
what  is  shut  with  clasps.   . 

UNCLAssiCKfAn-klis'sik^ia.  Notclas- 
sick. 

UwcLK^  dn^h  8.  (405)  (WSy  The 
father  or  mother's  brother.  *• 

Uncleak,  <kn-kl^ne^  a.  FouU  dirty; 
filthy;  not  punfied  by  ritual  practices) 
foul  with  sin  I  lewd*  unchaste. 

Uvgleaiii.imess>  <ki-kl^l^*nH.  s« 
Want  of  cleanliness. 

Uncleanly,  to-kl^n'l^.  a*  Foul,  fil- 
thy, nasty;  indecent,  unchaste. 

Un  CLEANNESS,  i&n-kl^De'nds.  s.  Lewd- 
ness, incontinence ;  want  of  cleanliness, 
nastiness ;  sin,  wickedness ;  want  of  ritual 
purity. 

Uncleanses,  dn-kl^Dz'd^  a.  Not 
cleansed. 

To  Unclew,  dn-klfi^  ▼•  a.    To  undo. 

To  Unclencr,  iin-kldnsh'.  t.  a.  To 
open  the  closed  hand. 

Unclipped,  An*klipt^.  a.  (35^).  Whole, 
not  cut. 

To  Uncloath,  dn-klATHe^  v.  su  To 
strips  to  make  naked. 

0:5*  As  Dr.  Johnson  has  written  the  posi- 
tive of  tills  word  Clothe,  he  ought  certainly 
to  have  written  the  negative  Unclothe, 

To  Unclog,  dn-kl6g\  v.  a*  To  dis- 
eooHinber,  to  exonerate  t  to  set  at  liberty. 

To  Uncloistkr,  iin-k]61s't{lr«  v.  n. 
To  set  at  large. 

To  Unclose,  iln-kloze^  v.  a.  To  open. 

Unclosed,  i^n«k)6z'd^  9*  Not  sepa- 
rated by  cpdororot: 


bM;-«Ul,--pMDd^— fAtti)  «zs. 

Unclouded,   (in«U^jk'dM*  a*     Free 

from  clouds,  dear  from  obscurity*  not 

darkened. 
Unclouoeoness,  An-kl6{i'd^d-n^s»  fk* 

Openness,  freedom  fix>m  gl^om. 
Uncloudy,  iiD-kl6&'d£.  a.    Free  from 

a  cloud. 
To  Unclutgh,  ^klCit&h^  v.  a.     To 

open. 
To  Uncoif,  An-kw61f^  v.  a.    To  pul 

the  cajf  ofi*.— See  To  Quoit. 

To  Uncoil,  iftn-kdil'.  v.  a.     To  open 

from  being  coiled  or  wnqiped  one  part 

upon  another. 
Uncoined,  to-k61n'd^  a.  (359).    Not 

coined. 
Uncollected,  An-k&M^k'tM.  a.  Not 

collected^  not  recollected. 

Uncoloured,  An-ki&nAr'd.  a>  Not 
stained  with  any  cokMir,  or  dye.  ' 

Uncombed,  &n-k6m'd«  a.  (359)*  Not 
parted  or  adjusted  by  the  comb. 

Uncomeatable,  <^n-ki&m^4t-i-bl*  a. 
Inaccessible,  unattainable. 

Uncomeliness,  An-kAm1^-n6s*  a. 
Want  of  grace,  want  of  beauty. 

Uncomely,  (^n-k5ml£«  a*  Not  come* 
ly,  wanting  grace. 

Uncomfortable,  (^n-ki^m'filr-t^-bl. 
a.  Affording  no  comfort,  ^oomy,  dismal, 
miserable;  receiving  no comfoil,  melan- 
choly. 

Uncomfortableness,  An-ki!im'f&r- 
ti-bl-n£s«  s*     Want  of  cheerfulness. 

Uncomfortably,   An-kdm^fiikr-t&-bli&. 

ad.    Without  cheerfulness. 
Uncommanokd,  iiu*kiiai*in4D'd6d«  a. 

Not  oommaadccL 
Uncommon,  dn-kom'mAn.  a.  Not  fre- 
quent, not  often  found  or  known. 
Uncommonness,  i^D-kdm'mdD-n^s.  a. 

Infrequency. 
Uncompact,  4n-k&m-pakt\  a.    Not 

compact,  not  closely  cohering. 
Uncommunicated,     i&n-k6ni-mik'fi4- 

kA-tM.  a.     Not  comimmicated. 
Uncump  am  iED,^n-k^m'pd-nld«  a#(  104). 

Having  no  companion. 
Uncompelled,  C^Dtkdm-pSrd^  a.  Free 

from  compulsion. 
Uncomplete,  Ati-k6m-pl£te^  a.   Not 

finished ;  properly  incomplete. 

Uncom  pounded,  (bvk6nn-p6vind'£d«  a. 
Simple,  not  mixed;  simple,  not  intricate. 
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Uncompressed,  iftn-k6tn-pr&t'.  a. 
<104).    Free  from  compression. 

Uncomprehensive,  fiJn-k6m-prfe-Wn' 
slv.  a.  Unable  10  comprehend;  in 
Shakspcafe  It  seems  to  signify  Incompre- 
hensible.     •     •         - 

UNCONCEIVABLE,  il^-k6n-s^Vi-bl*  a. 
Not  to  be  understood,  not  to  be  compre- 
hended by  the  mind. 

Ukco«ceivableness,  ^n-k6n-8^'vl- 
bl-n^s.  s.     Incomprehensibility. 

UNcoNCEitrEi),i'in-kAn-s^fd'.  a.  (104). 
Kot  thought,  not  imagined. 

Unconcern,  fin-k6n-s6rn'.  s.  Negli- 
gence, want  of  interest  in,  freedom  fifom 
|)erturfoation. 

Unconcerned,  iln-kon-s^rn'd'.  a. 
Having  no  interest  in;  not  anxious,  not 
disturbed,  not  affected  (104). 

Unconcern  EDLY,  6n-k6n-s5r'nM-l^. 
ad.    Without  interest  or  affection  (354). 

Unconcernedness,  6n-k6n-s^rn*d' 
nis.  8.  Freedom  from  anxiety. 

Unconcerning,  i&n-k6n-s5r'ning.  a. 
Not  interesting,  not  affecting. 

Unconcernment,  6n-k6n-5^rn'm^nt. 
s.    Tbe  state  of  having  no  share. 

Unconcludent,  dn-k6n-klii'd^nt.  > 

UNcoNCLUDiNG,iln-k6n-kliVdlng.  3 
Not  decisive,  inferring  no  plain  or  certain 
conclusion. 

UNC0NCLUuiNGNEss,iin-k6n-kl6'dln'::- 
n^s.  s.  Quality  of  being  unuouclud- 
ing. 

Unconquerable,  ftn-kongliAr-a-bl.  a. 
Incapable  of  being  conquered. 

Uncounsellable,  i^n-k66n'sdl-la-bl. 
a.    Not  to  be  advised. 

Uncountable,  dn-k66n'ta-bl.  a«  In- 
numerable. 

Uncountekfeit,  iin-k6tin'l6r-nt.  a 
Genuine,  not  spurious. 

To  Uncouple,  i&n-kiVp'*  v»  a-  To 
loose  dogs  from  their  couples. 

Uncourtf.ous,  lin-kar'tshd-Cks.  s.  Un- 
civil, un  polite. 

Uncouktliness,  iin-k6rt'l^-nds.5.Un- 
suitablcness  of  manners  to  a  court. 

Uncourtly,  lin-kon'le.  a.  inelegant 
of  manners,  uncivil. 

Uncouth,  dn-k^dM'.  a.  (315).  Odd, 
strange,  unusual. 

To  L  NCR  KATE,  fin-kre-iie'.  v.  a.  To 
annihilate,  to  reduce  to  nothing,  to  de- 
prive of  existence. 


Uhcrkated,  tin-ki*-^'tid.  a.  Not 
yet  created ;  not  itrodaced  by  crettiofi. 

Uvcreostablekess,  tin-kr^'i-ti-bl- 
nSs.  s.     Want  of  reputation. 

Umcroppkd,  to-kr&pt'.a.(359).  Not 
cropped,  not^&ered. 

Uncrossed,  ilD-kr6st'.  a.  (359>  Un- 
MDcelled. 

Uncrouded,  (in-krdu'd^d*  a.  Kot 
stnutened  by  want  of  room. 

To  Uncrown,  dn-kr6im'.  ▼.  a.  To 
deprive  of  a  crown;  to  deprive  «f  sove- 
reignty. 

UNr.TioN,  ^g'shfln.  a.  (408).  The 
Act  of  anointing;  unguent,  ointment ;  il« 
act  of  andiming  medically;  any  thing  s<a- 
tening  or  lenitive;  the  rite  of  anointing  ia 
the  last  hour^ ;  any  thing  that  excites  pie- 
ty and  devovion. 

UNCTUosiTT,dng-tshu-6s'^-t^.  s.  Fat- 
ness, oUinc^ 

Unctuous,  »5ijg'tshil-A».  a*  (408).  Fat, 
clammy,  rily. 

03*  This  vord  is  as  frequently  mispronoun- 
ced as  tumfituaui  and  prezmnfKuwa^  and 
for  the  same  reason.  We  are  apt  to  con- 
found this  termination  with  « w  and  hrny 
and  to  pronounce  the  word  as  if  »Titte» 
ung'shu*,  without  attending  to  the  u  after 
the  f,  which  nMkea  so  great  a  difference 
in  the  sound  of  this  word  and  its  cow- 
pounds. 

Unctuousness,  ^n^t»ib&-6s-nis.  s. 
Fatness,  oiliness,,  clamminess,  greasincs* 

L'nculled,  iln-kM'd'.  a.  Not  ga- 
thered. 

Tncuh^able,  ftn-kfil'pa-bU  a.  Not 
blamcable. 

Uncultivated,  iin-kiSl'tMi-l^d.  a. 
Not  cultivated,  not  improved  bytillaare, 
not  instructed,  not  civilized. 

Uncu3ibkred,  i^n-ki^m'b'ir*d.  a*  No: 
burdened,  not  embarrassed. 

Uncurbable,  I'in-kilrb'a-bl.  a.  That 
cannot  be  curbed  or  checked. 

Uncurbed,  fin-kdrbM'.  a.  (359).  li- 
centious, not  restrained. 

To  Uncurl,  i\n-ki'irl'  v.  a.  To  loose 
from  ringlets  or  convolutions. 

To  Uncurl,  (in-k&rl'.  v.  o.  To  tiU 
from  the  ringlets. 

Uncurrent,  Cin-kdr'r^nt.  a.  Not  cur- 
rent, not  passing  in  common  payment. 

To  Uncurse,  dn-kilrsc^  v.  a.  To  frff 
from  any  execration. 

Uncut,  I'in-kftt.  a.    Not  cut. 
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To  UvpAM,  An-dftnit  v«  a«  To  open^ 
to  free  from  the  restraint  of  mounds. 

Undamaged,  i)m-d&mlclj'd«  a*  (90). 
Not  made  worse,  not  impaked. 

Undaunted,  (kn-d&n\^d.  a«  (214)« 
Unsubdued  by  fear,  not  depressed.— -See 
Daunted. 

Undauntedly,  iin-d&n'tW4*.  ad. 
fioldlf ,  intrepidly,  without  fear. 

Unda^zled,  An-diz'^rd.  a.  (359). 
Not  dimmed,  or  confused  by  splendour. 

To  Undeaf,  ftn-d^f.  v.  a.  To  free 
from  deafness. 

Un  DEBAUCHED,  An'd^43&wtsht^  a* 
Not  corrupted  by  debauchery. 

Un  DECAGON,  {^n-ddk'i-goru  s.  A  fi- 
g;ure  of  eleven  angles  or  sides. 

Undecaying,  dn-d^-ki1n^.  a.  Not 
suffering  diminution  or  declension. 

Un  DECAYED,  Qn-d£-kdde^  a.  Not  lia- 
ble to  be  diminished. 

To  Undeceive,  dn-d^-sivc'.  v.  a« 
To  set  free  from  the  influence  of  a  fal- 
lacy. 

U  N  D  E  c  £  I V  A  B  le,  i&n-d£-&^'vi-bU  a.  Not 
liable  to  deceive. 

Undeceived,  di>«<^-8^?'d^  a*  Not 
cheated,  not  imposed  on« 

Undecided,  An<d^-si'ddd«  a.  Not  de 
termined,  not  settled. 

Undecisive,  dn-d^-sl'siv.  a*  Notde 
cisive,  not  conclusive. 

To  Undeck,  An-dik'.  v.  a.  To  deprive 
of  ornaments. 

Undecked,  dn-d^kt'.  a.  (359)»  Not 
adorned,  not  embeilisfaed. 

Undkclined,  i&n-d^-klin'd'.  a.  Not 
grammatically  varied  by  termination;  not 
deviating,  not  turned  fsom  the  right  way. 

Un  dedicated,  i^n-d£d'^-k4-t^d.  a. 
Not  consecrated,  not  devoted;  not  in< 
scribed  to  a  patron. 

Unoeeded,  An-d^^d'^d.  a.     Not  sig- 
nalized by  action. 
Undefaced,  ftn-di-fdste'.  a.  Not  de- 
prived of  its  form,  not  disfigured. 
Undefeasible,     An-dd-f^'z^-bk    a. 
Not  defeasible^  not  to  be  vacated  or  an- 
nulled. 
Unpefiled,  An-dMlrd'.  a.    Not  pol 

luted,  not  vitiated,  not  corrupted. 
Undefined,  lin-d^-fin'd'.  a.  Not  cir- 
cumscribed,  or  explained  by  a  definition. 

Undefinable,  An-dWi'n^bl.  a.  Not 
to  be  marked  out,  or  pircumscribed  by  a 
definition. 
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UNDEMEDf  An-di'ftde^  ««  (3«3),  Not 

set  at  defiance,  not  challenged. 
Un  defor-m ed^  dt  >-r( M6rnrd'«  a.   Not 

deformed,  not  disfigured. 

UVDELl  BERATED,      &(>*d^']lb'6r-&ptM. 

a.    Not  carefully  considered. 

Undklichtkd.  {^n-d^*!h£d«  a«  Not 
pleased,  not  touched  with  pleasure. 

Undelightful,  i^n-4lfe*lite^f(il.  a.  Not 
giving  pleasure. 

UNDEMOLibHED,  (^n«d^-m6l^8ht«  a. 
Not  razed,  not  thrown  down. 

Undemonstrable,  ^-dd-m&n'str&- 
bl«    Incapable  of  fuller  evidence. 

Undeniable,  iin-d^-ni'a-bl.  a.  Such 
as  cannot  be  gainsaid. 

Undeniably,  iln-dfe-nl'a-bl^.  ad.  So 
plaiiily  as  to  admit  no  (contradiction. 

Undkplored,  fiu-de-plArV.  a.  Not 
lamented. 

Undepraved,  iin-d6-priv'd'«  a.  Not 
corrupted. 

UNbEPKivED,  An-d^-priv'd'.  a.  Not 
divested  by  authority,  not  stripped  of  any 
possession. 

Under,  ^u'U^r.  prep.  (98).  In  a  state 
of  subjection ;  in  the  state  of  pupillage  to ; 
beneath,  so  as  to  be  covered  or  hidden; 
below  in  place ;  in  a  less  degree  tlian ;  for 
less  than,  less  tlian,  below ;  by  the  ap- 
pearance of;  with  less  than  j  in  the  state 
of  inferiority  to,  noting  rank  or  order  of 
precedence ;  in  a  state  of  being  loaded 
with;  in  a  state  of  oppression  by,  or  sub- 
jection to;  in  a  state  of  being  liable  to, 
or  limited  by ;  in  a  state  of  depression,  or 
dejection  by;  in  the  state  of  beating ;  in 
the  state  of{  not  having  reached  or  arriv- 
ed to^  noting  time;  represented  by;  in  a 
stafte  of  protection  ;  with  respect  to ;  at* 
tested  by ;  subjected  to,  being  the  sub- 
ject of;  in  a  slate  of  relation  that  claims 
protection. 

Under,  An'dAr.  ad.  (418).  In  a  state 
of  subjection ;  less  :  opposed  to  Over  or 
More;  it  has  a  signification  resembling 
that  of  an  adjective,  inferior,  subject,  su- 
bordinate. 

Underaction,  fln-diV-ak'shAn.  s.  Su- 
bordinate action,  action  not  essential  to 
the  main  story. 

To  Underwear,  (kn-diSr-bire'.  v.  a. 
To  support,  to  endure ;  to  line,  to  guard. 
In  this  last  sense  out  of  use. 

Under  DEARER,  An-<UV-bi'i'fir.  s.  In 
fimerals,  those  that  sustain  the  weight  of 
the  body,  distinct  from  those  vhl>  -ars 

I     bearers  of  cerci^ny. 
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To  UKDXRBiPf  to-dAr-bU^  ▼.  a*  To 
ofier  for  any  thing  less  than  its  wofth. 

UlVOERCLSRKf    t^Q^dAf-llJ&rlU    8*         A 

derk  subordiDttte  to  the  pnncipil  clcrlL 

To  Underdo,  (in-d&r-dd6\  v.  n.  To 
act  below  one**  AbUiliets  to  do  kas  than 
is  requisite. 

UNDKarACTioH,  ibi-dAr*f&k'abdD.  a. 
Subordinate  facMon,  subdivision  of  a  fac- 
tion. 

UwDERFELLOWy  An'dAr*f2MA»  s.  A 
mean  roan,  a  aorry  wretch. 

UNDERFILLING)  i^n-ddr-fUling.  $• 
Lower  |iart  of  an.  edifice. 

To  Underfukmish,  An-ddr-fAr'nkh. 
▼.  a.   To  supply  with  less  than  enough. 

To  Undergird,  dn-ddr*giixi'«  v.  r. 
To  bind  round  the  bottom. 

To  Undergo,  dn-dAr-^6^  v.  R. .  To 
suffer,  to  sustain,  to  endure  evil ;  to  sup- 
port, to  hazard.  Not  in  use.  To  sustain, 
to  be  ^e  bearer  of,  to  possess;  to  sus- 
tain, to  endure  without  fainting ;  to  pass 
through. 

Underground,  i&n-dAf-gr66nd^  s. 
Subterraneous  space. 

Unmergrowth,  tkn-di&r-gr6/V.  8. 
That  which  grows  under  the  tall  wood. 

Underhand,  iUi-ddr-h&nd^  ad.  By 
means  not  apparent,  secretly;  clandestine- 
ly, with  fraudulent  secrecy. 

Underived,  (bHl^-iiv*d^  a.  (104). 
Not  borrowed. 

Underlabourer,  i^'d(dr-lA-bAr-^.  s. 
A  subordinate  worlcman. 

To  Underlay,  iftn-d&r-ld^  v,  a«  To 
strengthen  by  something  laid  under. 

To  Underline,  An-dAr-ttne'.  v.  a. 
To  mark  with  lines  below  the  words. 

Underling,  i&n'di!ir-)ing:.  s.  (410). 
An  inferior  agent,  a  soiry  mean  feUow. 

To  Undermine,  ^n-<^r-inine'.  v.  a. 
To  dig  cavities  under  any  thing,  so  that 
it  may  fall  or  be  blown  up,  to  sap ;  to  exca- 

.    vate  under;  to  injure  by  clandestine  means. 

Under  MINER,  fln-dAr-roPn^r.  s.  He 
that  aaps,  he  that  digs  away  the  supports ; 
a  clandestine  enemy . 

Undermost,  i&n'dAr-m&st.  a*  Lowest 
in  place;  lowest  in  state  or  condition. 

Underneath,  dn-dftr-n^Tn'.  ad.  In 
the  tower  place,  below,  under,  beneath . 

UNDERNtA.-rti,  An-ddt-ndTB.  prep. 
(46/).    Under. 

Underoffxcer,    An-d*!ir-6fl8*Ar«     s. 

t  An  inferior  offloer»  one  in  aabordinatt  au- 
thority. 


To  Uni»rpzn,  do-dbr-plD^  v.  ^   To 

prop,  to  support. 
Undrr^atort,    libt-d^^r^g^gi-^-^. 

a.    Not  derogatory*  which  see. 
Uv DER PART,  i!iit'd^r-p&rt.  &  Subarit- 

nate,  or  unessential  pan. 

UND£RPETTICOAT,in-d{ir-p6c'ti-k^C. 

s.    That  worn  next  the  body. 
Underplot,  ikn'diir-pl6t*  fu   A  aeries 

of  events  proceeding  coHateralfy  with  the 

main  story  of  a  play,  and  subservient  tr 

it ;  a  clandestine  scheme. 
To  UNDERPRAisE,An-di^-priK'.T.a. 

To  praise  below  desert. 
To  Underprize,  ^-d{ir*prize'.  t.  a. 

To  value  at  less  than  the  worth. 
To  Underprop,  An-d^-prup'.   ▼•  a. 

To  support,  to  sustain. 
Underpropor  TICKED,      fin-d&r*pr6- 

p&r'shfin'd*  a.  Havii^  too  littk  pro- 
portion. 
To  Underrate,  do-ddr-rdte'»  t.  a. 

To  rate  too  knr. 
Underrate,  {in'd^rite.s.(^49«>  A 

price  less  than  is  usuaL 
Under  secret  AR  T,  iin^iki^k'kr^-t^  • 

r6.  8.    ^  subordimte  aecrctaiy* 

To  Undersell,  *(ki-dAr4^.  ▼•  a-  To 
defeat  by  selling  for  leaa;  toscMcbe^Kf 

than  another. 
Underskrvant,  ^'d6r^9^fiuL    s. 

A  servant  of  the  lower  class. 
To  Underset,  ^at^kt^M.  v.  a»  To 

prop,  to  support. 
Undersetter,     te-ddr-s&'t^«     b. 

Prop,  pedestal,  support. 
Undkrsettihg,   dB-di^*&^t'diif^«    s. 

(410).  l.owerpMt»  pedestal 
Undersherifp,  dii-di&r-sh^if.s«  The 

deputy  of  the  sheriff.— See  Sheeiff. 
Und£R8HEri7frt,   ^in-dftr-sh^f'if-rc- 

s.    The  office  of  an  underi^heriiT. 
Undershot,    A[i-dAr-sh6t'.    pari,  a- 

Moved  by  water  passii^  under  it 

Undersong,  fin^d&r-«5ng.  s.  Chores, 

hurden  of  a  song. 
To  Understand,  dn-d&r-st&nd'.  ▼•  &• 

To  comprehend  fhUy,  to  hare  kaowkdge 

of;  to  conceive. 
To  Understand,  An-dik-stftnd'.  t.r- 

To  have  use  of  the  inteUectual  heMt> 

to  be  an  inteHigent  or  oonsdous  bciag ;  ■ 

be  Hiioraied. 
Undi^rst  ANDIN6,  Ai^d^r-stioitlif^  '• 

fotellectual  poveis,  (acuities  of  the  ne^ 

especially  those  of  knowledge  and  ja^ 
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— ^n6,'  indve)  n6r,  ii6t;— -tftbe/ tfib, 

metit;  skill;  intelligence,  terms  of  ctm- 
lAonication. 

Knowing,  skilful.        a 
UND^RSTAHDiNGLY^^n-dilir-stanMtog- 

16.  ad.     With  knowledge. 
'Understood,  dn'-ddr«suW.  Pret.  and 

part  pass,  of  UndersUnd. 
Under STRAPPKB,  An'd^r-strip-pAp.  6. 

A  petty  feUoVj  an  inferior  agent. 
To  Undertake,  t^q-di&r-tlke'.  v*  a. 

Pret.  Undertook ;  part.  pass.  UiuUrtalten. 

To  attempt,  to  engage  in ;  to  assume  a 

character;  to  engajge  with,  to  attack;  to 

have  the  charge  ofT 
To  Undertake,  An-ddr«t^ke^  ▼•  n. 

To  assume  any  business  or  province;  to 

venture^  to  hazard ;  to  promise,  to  stju&d 

bound  to  some  condition. 
Undertaken,    i!b-dAr-tiVn.     Part. 

pass,  of  Undertake. 
Undertaker,  An-ddr-t&'>kftr.  9»  (98). 

One  who  engages  in  projects  and  affairs ; 

one  who  engages  to  build  ibr  anpther  at  a 

certain  price ;  one  who  manages  funerals 

Undertaking,  ftii-dAr-tildng.  a.  At- 
tempt;^  enteiprise.  engagem^at. 

UNDK](T£VANT,l&l|Hil&r-ti&n'tet«  8.     A 

secondary  teoant,  oiie  who  bok)s4hMn  him 

that  hol<jte  from  the  owner. 
Undertook,  flD-4Ar«t^k^  Part^pi$s. 

«f  Undertake. 
Undervaluation,      ibid^c-v^rA-^' 

sbi!hii.  8.  Rate  notequfil  totbe  worth. 
To  Undervalue,  iln-dftr-vftl'i&.  v.  a. 

To  rate  low,  to  esteem  highljr,  to  treat  as 

of  little  worth ;  to  depress,  to  make  low 

in  estimation,  to  despise. 

Unpervalu]^,  ikn-d^*v&l'A.  9«  (493) 

Low  rate,  vile  price. 
UJIDERVAI.UER,      AD-dAr-vAVvi-Ar.   8* 

One  who  esteems  lightly. 

Undervevt,  .An«d&rpwSnt'*  Preterit 

of  Undergo. 
Undeh.wood,  iAD«dAr-w{id'.  b.     The 

low-trees  that  grow  among  the  timber, 
Underwork,  An'dftr-wArk.  s.  (498)a 

Subo^nate  business,  petty  affiurs. 

To  Ukderwork,  ^'dAr^w^krk.  v.  a. 
Pret.  Underworked,  or  underwrought} 
part.  pass.  Underworked,  or  under- 
wrou^t.  To  destroy  by  clandestine  mea- 
sures; to  labour  less  than  enough. 

UNDP.RwoRKMAN,iftn-dflr-wdrk'mftn.8, 
An  inferior  labourer.. 


b<9l;-^H;— pdfbid;— Mln,  this. 

To  Underwrite,  (in^ftr-rlte'.  t.  <• 

To  write  under  something  else. 
Underwriter,  ftn-d^r-rhdr.  s*     An 

insurer,  so  called  from  writliig  his  name 

under  the  conditions. 
Undescribed,  Anrdd*8krtb'd^  a.  Not 

described. 
Undescried,  fln-dd-8k^k]e^  a.  (389), 

Not  seen,  unseen,  undiscovered. 
Undeserved,  (b-d^-zirv'd'.  a.    Nqt 

merited,  or  obtained  by  merit;  not  incut« 

red  by  fauh. 
Undeservedly,  dn«d^«^zdr^vM4^«  adf. 

(364).  Without  desert,  whether  of  good 

oriB. 
Undeserver,  fln^^-z^vftr.  %•  One 

of  BO  merit. 
Undeserving,  dtiKld-zdr'vlng.  a.  Not 

haviti|^  merit,  not  havhig  ai^  wotth;  not 

meritmg  any  particular  wlvaiitage  or  hurt. 

Undesigned,  An-d^-sin'd^  a.  (359). 
Not  intended,  not  purposed. 

Undesigninc,  ftn-d^-si'nlng.  a.  Not 
acting  wilh  any  jet  purpose;  having  no 
artful  or  fraudulent  schemes,  sincere. 

Undbsira»le,  An-d^-zl'rd-bl.  a*  Not 

to  be  wished,  not  pleasing. 
Undesired)    i&n-d^-zir'd^   a.   (359). 

Not  wished,  not  solicited. 
Undesiring,  dn-d^*zi'ring.  a*.  Nn^ 

ligent,  not  wishing. 
Und£stroya8L£1,  to«4^*3tr6^'&-b1.  a. 

Indestructible,  not  susceptive  of  destruc- 
tion. 
Undkstroyed,  An-Kl^-strdld'.  a*  (382). 

Not  destroyed. 
Undeterminable,   An-di-tdr'mln-i* 

bl.  a*     Isnposaible  to  be  decided. 

UNDETERMINATE,fin«<14-tAT'inlll-it.a. 

(91).    Not  settled,  iKtt  decided,  contii). 
gent;  notfix^. 
UND^irE|tMrNATEV£ftS,i^lHld-t6r'^ 

mln-dt-nds. 
Undetermination,     An-d6-t6r- 
tnln-i'^sh^n. 

Uncertainty,  indecision;  the  state  of  not 
being  fixed,  or  invincibly  directed. 

Undetermined,  iin^^^^r'inln'd.  a. 

Unsettled,  undecided;  not  limited,  not 

regulated. 
UNDEvoT£p,^n-d£-vA^tdd.  a.  Not  de« 

voted. 
UNDiAPRANotis,    ilhi-dl«ILf^fi«nAs.    a* 

Not.pellacid,  not  tnnapaiant. 
Undioi  <kn<41d\    Thepreuof  Undo. 
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a.   Not 


Goncocte4> 
UwoiMiNisHED,   lin-dfi-minlsht.     a- 

Kot  impaired,  not  kssetied. 
Undintkd,  tIin-din'tM»    a.    Not  im- 

pres94i:d  by  a  blow.  . 
i:KmpPKD,  An-dipl'.  a.     (359).     Not 

dipped,  not  plunged. 
UKDiRECTJii),  An-d^-r^k'tW.  a.     Not 

directed.  ^ 

IJyoi!>i;KRN£j>.  CiD-dlz«r^m'd'.  a.  Not, 

obRerved,  not  discovered,  net  descried. 
Uk  disckhnkolt       An-dtz-z^i-'oM-W. 

ad.  (364>).    Soastobeundiaoovered. 
UNDis(fRKi0LE.  Cin-diz-zdin'^bU  a. 

Kot  to  be  discerned,  inviaible. 
UwDiscfcHKiBLY,  An-cllz-aAnif^-bli.  a. 

Inrielbly,  itnpereeptibly. 
•Ukdisckrming,   iWdiz-a^rnlnp^i,    a. 
Injudicious,  inoiqpable  of  inakiiig  due  dis- 
tiiKiiion. 
Undisciplined,  fin-dls'slp-plln'd.  a 
Not  subdued  to  regularity  and  order ;  un- 
' "     taught,  unlnstructed. 
X'  N  J X sc ovE  R A  B  LE,  in-dis-kAv'iir-d-bU 

a.  Notjtx)  be. found  out. 
Undiscovered,    fln-dIs-kilv'Ar*d.     a. 

Not  seen,  not  descried. 
UndiscKeet,  An-dis»krfe€t'.     a.     Not 

wise,  imprudent. 
TjKDisGuisKD,      <in-dlz-gyiz"d'.      a. 

Open,  artless,  plain. 
Undishonoi;rkd,  An-dlz-6n'nftr'd.  a. 

Not  dishonoured- 
UN  DISMAYED,  An^lz-mAde'.  s.     Not 

discouraged,  not  depressed  with  fear. 
UNDih09LiGii*G,  ian-dls-6-bl^^'jing.  a 

(111).  Inoffensive, 
Un DISPERSED,  An-dlS'pSrst'.  a.    Not 

scattered. 
Undisposed,  Gn-dl«-p6z*d'.    a.     Not 

bestowed. 
U^Di^PUTEO,  {in-dls-pVtM.     a.     In- 
controvertible, evident. 
Un DISSEMBLED,  tinpdls-sSm'bl'd.     a. 

Openly,  declared ;  honest;  not  feigned. 
Undissipater,   iftn-dlb's^rpi-iM.     a. 
.    Not  scattered ;  not  Aspersed. 
Undissolving,    Antdiz*z6lMng«     a* 

Never  melting. 
U N DisT EM p ER ED.  An-dls-tJiB^pilr'dt  a« 
Fr? e  from  <lisease;  free  from  perturbation. 

yNDISTlNGUISHABLK,  l^n-dls-ting' 

•  fc  vKl ;  -i^bl.  a.  Not  to  be  distinctly 
seen;  not  .to  be  known  by  any  pecffUfU' 
-property. 


UHOUTlNGUl$RKI»«teHiU-tlllg^|g;«kU. 
a.  (359).  Not  marked  oat  by  objects  or 
intervials  s  not  seen,  or  not  to  be  seen 
otherwise  than  confusedly;  not  sepantely 
»nd  plainly  descried ;  adinuttipg  notkng 
between  having  no  incanvenient  ipscc ; 
not  marked  by  any  particular  propertv ; 
not  treated  widi  any  partieular  respect. 
UNDisTiNGUisHiirGv  An-dis-ting' 

gwlsh-ing.     a.     MakJog:  no  differ- 
ence; not  discerning  plainly. 
Undistractkd,    lin-dis-tT^'tW.     a. 
Not  perplexed  by  contrariety  offdraogbts 
or  desires. 
Undistractedly,  An-dls-triik'ifc-l*- 
a.    Without  disturbance  from  cootraziety 
of  sentiments. 
Undistractedkess,  dn-dls-trik'tW- 
n^s.  8.    kVce  from  interruption  by 
different  thougfau. 
Undisturbkd,  fln-dls-tflrb'd''.  a.  Free 
from  perturbatioa ;  caAn;  tranquil;  not 
interrupted  bv  any  tundrance  or  molesta- 
tion; notagiljsted. 
Undisturbedly,  Gn-dls-liub'd'R.  ad. 

Calmly,  peaceful]^. 
Undividable,  fln-d^-yi'di-bl,  a.  XbC 

separable ;  not  susceptive  of  divkaoo.  ^ 
Undivided,  dn-d^-vi'dW.     a*      l"n- 

brMcen  (  whole ;  not  parted. 
Undivulged,  ftn-d^vWj'd'.    a.    Sc- 

enet  ;■  not  promulgBted. 
To  Undo,  iin-d&\    v.  a.    Ppcterit, 
•  wii/irf /.Participle  passive  mdMf;  from  do. 
To  ruin^  to  bring  todeslnictim ;  to  loose ; 
to  open  what  is  shut  or  fiutened,  to  unra- 
vel ;  to  chanee  any  thing  to  its  fenner 
Stat?  ;  to  pecjdl  or  annul  any  sdioo. 
Undoing,  ilnKiddlng.     a.    Ruining, 

destructive. 
Undoing,  An-d661n^.  s.     Ruin;  de- 
struction ;  fatal  mischief. 
Undone,  iin-diin'.  .a.     Not  done  ;  not 
performed;  rained;  brought  to  destmctke- 
UNDOtJBTED,    An-dAAt'W.    a-     Indn- 

biuble ;  indisputable  ;  ifnquestiombk 
Undoubtedly,  {in-d6^t'iM-W- »L  In- 
dubiubly  ;  without    questioa  ;   mAout 
doubt. 
Undoxjbting,  (in-d6&llng.    a#    Ad- 
mitting no  doubt. 
Undrawn,  ^in^lriwn^     a.     Not  pd- 

led  by  any  external  force. 
Undreaded,  i&n-drid'W. 

feared. 
Undreamed,  An-dr^m'd'. 
Kot  thought  CO. 
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To  UvBRRss,  i^^Kirds^  v.  su     T&  dif- 

.  vest  of  cl#tiies;  to  strip;  .todives^of  or 

navients,  or  the  attire  of  ostentation.     • 

Undrkss,  fiii'dr^s^  s.  (4^8),  A  loose 
or  negligent  dress. 

Undrksji>;d,  i\tMlr6&t^a«  Not  regu- 
lated ;  .not  prepared  for  use, 

Undried,  i!in-dride'»  a.     Not  dried. 
UK^TiivEN,  lin-driv'v'a,  a.  (103).  Not- 

impelled  either  way. 
Undhossy^  dn-dr6s's£,  a*     Free  from. 

recrement.  ' 
Un Du  B I T  AB L E,  ftn-dl^'b^-t4-bl.  a.    Not 

admitting  doubt;  unquestionable;  more 

properly  Indubitable. 
Undue,'  dn-d6'.  a.     Not  right;  not 

legal ;  not  agreeable  to  duty. 
Undulary,     An'j4-)d-ri.     a.     (376). 

Playing  like  waves;  playing  with  inter- 
'  missions. 
To  Undulate,  dn'j6-Idte.  v.  a.     To 

drive  backward  aod  forwards  to  make  to 

plity  a$  waves.  See  Principles,  No.  (376) 
To  Undulate,  ili/ju-Ute.  v-  a.     To 

play  as  waves  mV:urfs.« 
Undulation,  An'j6-li'shiflm.  s*  Wav 

ing  motion. 
Undulatory,  dn'j^-li-t6-r^;a«  (512), 

Movhig  in  the  manner  of  waves^ 

Unduly,  i5n-diVl*.  ad.  Not  properly; 
not  according  to  dut^. 

Unduteous,  i\n'd^-t*-{is.  a,  f376). 
Not  performing  duty  ;•  irreverent ;  disobe- 
dient.   See  Duteous. 

Undutiful,  lin-diVti-fiM.  a.  Not  obe- 
dient; not  reverent.. 

Undutifully,  (in-di'td-fiil-M.  ad*  Not 
according  to  doty. 

Undutipulness,  An-dii't^-fW-n^s.  s, 
Want  of  respect »  irreverence';  disobedir 
ence. 

Undying,  An-dilng.  a.  •  Not  destroy- 
ed, not  perishing. 

Unkarned,  fln-^i-n'd^  a.  (359).  Not 
obtained  by  labour  or  merit. 

Unkabthed,  iVi^rMt'.  a.  (359). 
Driven  from  the  ground. 

Unearthly,  iin-iwA-lfi.  a.  Not  ter- 
restrial. 

Uneasily,  An-^z6-ld.  ad.  Not  with- 
out pain. 

Uneasiness,  ftn.-^'z^-n^s.  s.  Trouble, 
perplexity,  state  of  disquiet 

Uneasy,  ftn-i'zA.  a.  ♦  Painful,  giving 
disturbance ;  disturbed,  not  ^X  ease  \  eon- 


straining,  cramping;  peevish,  difficult  U^ 
please. 
<  Unkatkn,  fln-6\*n.  a.  (103),  Not  de- 
voured. 

Unkath,  lin-^r/i/ad.  Not  easily.  Not 
ih  use. 

Un  EDIFYING,  An-^d'^f-i-ing.  a.  Not 
improving  in  good  life. 

UNEL£CTii.D»^-£-idk't^.  a.  Notcho- 

.    sen. 

Ul^£LIGIBL£,    i^n-^l'^^j^rbl.  a.      Not 

worthy  to  be  chosen. 
Unemployed*  tin-iin-pl61d'.  a.     Not 

busy,  at  leisure,  idle ;  not  engaged  in  any 

particular  work. 
Unemptiablf,  fln-^mp'tft-i-bl.  a.  Not 

to  be  emptied,  inexhaustible. 

Unendowed,  An-^n-d66d^  a«  Not  in- 
vested, not  graced. 

Unengaged,  ftn-4n-gidj'd'. a.  Not en-i 
gaged,  not  appropriated. 

UnJEhTjOYED,  ian-^n-i6id'.  a..   Not  ob- 

talhed,  not  )x>ssessea. 
Un  enjoying,  ^n-^n-j6^'ihg.  a.     Not 

using,  having  no  fruition. 
Unenlightened,     ^n-dn-li't'n'd.    a. 

(359) .     Not-  illuminated. 

Unenlarged,  tin-4n-lirj*d'.  a.  Not 
enlarged,  narrow,  contracted. 

Unensl AVE d,  .  ^-^n-5l4v'd.  a.  Free, 
not  enthralled. 

Unentertaining,  An-^n-tdr-ti'ning. 
a.    Giving  no  delight. 

Unenvikd,  fin-dnVid.  a.  (282).  Ex- 
empt from  envy. 

Unequablf,  ifin-Altwi-bl.  a.  Differ- 
ent from  itself,  diverse. 

Unequal,  An-^'kwil.  a.  Not  even; 
pot  equal,  inferior;  partial,  not  bestowing 
on- both  the  same  advantages;  dispropor* 
tionate,  ill  matched ;  not  regular,  not  nni- 
form. 

UNKquALABLE,  i&n-^'kw&l-^-bl.a.  Not 
to  be  equalled,  not  to  be  paralleled. 

Unequalled,  dn-d'kwdrd.  a.  (406). 
Unparalleled,  unrivalled  in  excellence. 

UNEquALLY,  fln-i'kwdl-i.  ad.  In  dif- 
ferent degrees,  in  disproportion  one  to  the 
other. 

Unequalness,  i&n-^lcw&l-n^s.  s.  la- 
equality,  state  of  being  unequal. 

Unec^itable,  ftn.6k'kw6-t4-bl.  a. 
Not  impartial,  not  just. 

Unequivocal,  <in-fe.kwhr'6-kdl.  a. 
Not  equivocal. 
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tjKESRABLEKEss,  (in-^r'd-bl-nds.  s« 
Incapac  ity  of  errour . 

Unerring,  An-^r'rlng.  a.  (410).  Com- 
mitting no  mistake ;  incapable  of  failure, 
certain. 

Unerringlyi  (in-^r'rlng-W.  ad.  With- 
out mistake. 

Unespied,  dn-^-spide'.  a*  (582).  Not 
seen,  undiscovered,  undescried. 

Unessential,  Annfts-s^n'sh^l.  a.  Not 
being  of  the  least  importance,  not  consti- 
tuting essence ;  void  of  real  being. 

Unestarlished,  An-^-tsib1isht«  a. 
Not  established. 

Uneven,  iln-6'v'n.  a.  (103).  Not 
even,  not  level;  not  suiting  each  other, 
not  equal. 

Un evenness,  An-^'v'n-n^s.  s*  Sur- 
face not  level,  inequality  of  surface ;  tur- 
bulence»  changeable  state;  not  smooth- 
ness. 

Unevitable,  An-^v'd-ti-bl.  a.  Ine- 
vitable, not  to  be  escaped. 

Unexacted,  ftn-^jr-zak^^d.  a.  Not 
exacted,  not  taken  by  force. 

Unexamined,  iln-^g;-zdm1n'd  a.  Not 
inquired,  not  tried,  not  discussed. 

Unexampled,  dn-^g-zam'pl'd.  a.  Not 
known  by  any  precedent  or  example. 

Unexceptionable,  An-dk-s^p'shftn- 
d-bl.  a*     Not  liable  to  objection. 

Unexgogitable,  6n-dks-k6d'jd-t&-bl. 
a.     Not  to  be  found  out. 

Unexecuted,  (in-^k'si-kft-t^d-  a.  Not 
performed,  not  done. 

Un excised,  An'^k-slz'd'.  a.  Not  sub- 
ject to  the  payment  of  excise. 

Un  exemplified,  {in-^g-z^m'pl^-fide. 
a.     Not  made  known  by  example. 

Unexercised,  5n-ek'sdT-siz'd.  a*  Not 

.     practised*  not  experienced. 

Un  EXEMPT,  An-^g-zimpt'.  a«  Not 
free  by  peculiar  privilege. 

Unexhausted,  fin-^ks-hiws'tW.  a. 
Not  spent,  not  drained  to  the  bottom. 

Unexpanded,  An-^ks-pan'd^.  a.  Not 
spread  out. 

Unexpected,  iftn-^k-sp^k't^d.  a.  Not 
thought  on,  sudden,  not  provided  against. 

Unexpectedly,       ftn-^k-sp^k'tW-16. 

ad.    Suddenly^  at  a  time  unthought  of. 
Unexpectedness,       dn-^k-spSk'tW- 

n^s.  s.     Suddenness. 
Unexperienced,     An-^ks-p^'r^-^nst. 

a.  (359).    Not  versed,  not  acquainted  by 

^rial  or  practice. 


Unexpedient,  iin-iks-pfe'd^-^t.  a. 
Inconvenient,  not  fit. — See  ExpiDirxT. 

Unexpert,  <in-^ks-p^rl'.  a.  Wjoit- 
ing  skill  or  kno^-led  gc. 

Unexplored,  6n-^ks-pl6r'd',  a.  Not 
searched  out;  not  tried,  not  knovn. 

Unexposed,  dn-^k&-p6z'd.  a.  ScA 
laid  open  to  censure. 

Un  expressible,  An-^ks-pr^s'sc-M.  «• 
Ineffable,  not  to  be  uttered. 

Un  Expressive,  6iv^s-pr^'sir.  a. 
Not  having  the  power  of  ultciinfr  or  ex- 
pressing; not  expressive,  anutier«bb,  in- 
effable. 

Unextended,  fin-ikvten'd&i.  a.  Oc- 
cupying no  assignable  space ;  having  va 
dimensions. 

Unextinguishablb,  dn-eks-fing' 
g\vlsh-a-bl.  a.     Unqucochable. 

Unextinguished,  fin-^ks-ting' 

gwisht.  a.  {359)*      A  of  quenched, 
not  pat  out ;  not  extxn^»mshcd.  - 

Un  faded,  {iD-(i\\M«  a»  Not  \vi- 
thered. 

Unfading,  An-fydlng.  a.  (4 10).  Not 
liable  to  wither. 

Unfailing, An-f^'llng.  a.  (410).  Cer- 
tain not  missing. 

Unfair,  dn-firc^  a.  Disingenuous, 
«ubdolou8,  not  honest. 

Unfaithful,  iin-fArA-f5j.  a.  Perfi- 
dious, treacherous;  impious,  infidel. 

Unfaithfully,  An-f^h'tul-6-  ad. 
Treacherously,  perfidiously. 

Unfaithfulness,  An-fiM'fid-nts.  s. 
Treachery,  perfidiousness. 

Unfallowed,  (kn-fal'l6de*  a.  Not 
fallowed. 

Unfamiliar,  iin-fi-inirySr.  a.  Ud- 
accustomed,  such  as  is  not  common. 

Unfashionable,  iiin-fash'i5n-4-bl.  s. 
Not  modish,  not  according  to  the  Kip- 
ing  custom. 

Uneashionableness,  An-T.sh'fir-^- 
bl-n^s.  8.   Deviation  from  the  mwit-, 

Un  fash  ION  ED,  lin-fash'iln'd.  a.  >o^ 
modified  by  art ;  having  no  regular  f^rm 

Unfashionablt,  i\n-fash'Ciii-^-bic.  aci. 
Not  according  to  the  fashion,  unartfu;!' 

To  Unfasten,  (ii.-f4s's'n.  v. a.  (4"-. 
To  loose,  to  unfix. 

Unfathered,  d.  -fa'THiir'd,  a*  h- 
therless,  having  no  father. 

Unfathomable,  An-f^TH'flm-a-l*'^ 
Not  to  be  sounded  by  a  line;  that  of  vi-*- 
the  end  or  extent  cannot  be  found 
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ad.    So  as  not  to  be  sounded. 

Unfathomkd,  Cin-fllTa'iiin'd*  a*  Not 
to  be  sounded. 

Unfatigued,  dnf4-ti^g*d'.  a.  Un- 
weiu^edf  untirtd. 

Unfavourable,  li^n-fi&'v^kr-i-bU  a. 
Unpropitioua. 

UNFAvouBABtr,  Au-f&'v6r-&-bl6.  ad. 
Unkindly,  unpropitiously;  so  as  not  to 
countenance  or  support. 

Unfeared,  An-ftr'd.  a.  Not  affright- 
ed, intrepid^  not  terrified;  not  dreaded, 
not  regai'ded  with  terror. 

Umfeasi&lk,  {b-fi&'zd-bK  a<  (405). 
Impracticable. 

Ukfkathered,  iin-f&TH'Ji''d*  a«  Im- 
plumousy  naked  of  feathers. 

Uk featured,  fln-f<£'tshiir'd.  a«  De- 
formed, wanting  regularity  of  features. 

Unfed,  An-f(^d^  a.  Not  supplied  with 
food. 

Ukfeed,  (in-fd'M'.  a.     Unpaid. 

Unfeeling,  An-f^^1ln^.  a«  Insensi- 
ble, void  of  mental  sensibility. 

Unfeigned,  An-f^nV.  a.  Not  coun- 
terfeited, not  hypocritical,  real,  sincere. 

Unfeignedly,  ^>fVnid-I^.  ad.(364). 
Really,  sincerely,  without  bypocsisy. 

Unfelt,  i^fdlt^  a.  Not  kit,  not  per- 
ceived. 

Unfenced,  An-f^nst^  a.  (359)«  Na- 
ked of  fortification;  not  surrounded  by 
any  enclosure. 

Unfekmenteo,  ftn-f^r-m^nt'^d*  a. 
Not  fermented. 

Unfertile,  An-f&r'tU.  a.  Not  fruit- 
ful, notprolifick. 

To  Unfetter,  (in-f(&t'tftr.  v.  a.  To 
unchain,  to  free  from  shackles. 

Un figured,  An-flg'y&r'd.  a.  Repre- 
senting no  animal  form. 

Unfilled,  {in-fil'd'.  a.  Not  filled, 
not  supplied. 

Unfirm,  ib-fSmi^  a.  Weak,  feeble ; 
not  stable. 

Unfilial,  iUk-£Wyih  a.  Unsuitable 
to  a  son. 

Unfinished,  An-flnlsht.  a.  Incom- 
plete, not  brought  to  an  end,  not  brou^t 
to  perfection,  imperfect,  wanting  the  kst 
band. 

Unfit,  ftn-flt'.  a.  Improper,  unsuit- 
able; unqualified. 

To  Unfit,  ftn-flt'.  ▼.  a.  To  disqua- 
lify. 


bfdl;— All;'— ip6&nd;r«-/Aio,  this. 

Unfitly,  An*fUl^  ad.  Not  proptirlf, 

not  suitably. 
Unfitness,  An-flt'n£s«  ••     Want  of 

qualifications ;  want  of  propriety. 

Unfitting,  An-flt'tlng.  a.  (410).  Not 

proper. 
To  Unfix,  ftn-flks'.  ▼.  a.  Toloosen^ 

to  make  less  fast;  to  make  fluid. 
Unfixed,  dn-flkst'.  a.     Wandering, 

erratick,  inconstant,  vagrant;  notdeter- 


Unfledced,  l&n-fl^i'd^  a.  (359). 
That  has  not  yet  the  fiiU  fttmituM  of  fea- 
thers, young. 

Unfleshed,  dn^6sht'.  a.  (350).  Not 
fleshed,  not  seasoned  to  blood. 

Unfoiled,  i^n-fdird'.  a.  Unsubdued, 
not  put  to  the  worst 

To  Unfold,  An-f6ld^  t.  a.  To  ex- 
pand, to  spread,  to  open;  to  tell,  to  de- 
clare ;  to  discover,  to  reveal,  to  display^ 
to  set  to  view. 

Unfolding,  <in-ftld1ng.  a.  (41 0).- 
Directing  to  unfold. 

To  Unfool,  An-fd6l^  v.  a»  To  re- 
store  from  folly. 

Unforbid,  lin-fAr-bW.  > 

Unforbidden,  An4'6r-bldM'n.  J  ** 
Not  prohibited. 

Unforbiodenness,  6n*€&r«b!d'd'ii- 
n^s.  9.    btate  of  being  unlbrbidden. 

Unforced,  An^Arst'.  a.  (99)  (359). 
Not  compelled,  not  constrained;  not  im- 
pelled ;  not  feig^ied ;  not  violent ;  not  con- 
trary to  ease. 

Unforcible,  fln-fir'siJ)!.  a*  Want- 
ing Btrengfth. 

Unforeboding,  fin-f6re-b&'dlng.  a. 
Giving  no  omens. 

Unforkknown,  {^n-f^re-nftne'.  s.  Not 
foreseen  by  prescience. 

Unforeseen,  An-f6re-si£n^  vu  Not 
known  before  it  happened. 

Unforf£iteD|  dn-for^fit-^  a*  'Sot 
forfeited. 

Unforgotten,  An-f6r-g6t't'^.  a.  .Not 
lost  to  memory. 

Unforgiving,  An-fdr-glvTng.  a.  Re- 
lentless, implacable. 

Unformed,  An-f6rra'd'.  a.  Not  mo- 
dified into  regular  shape. 

Unforsaken,  dn-f(6r-s41i*n.  a.    Not 

deserted. 
Unfortified,  ^In-fir't^-fldis  8.(283). 

Not  sectired  by  walls  or  bul^varks;  not 
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ing  securities. 
Unfortunate,    An-f&r't»h6-nit.    a. 

(90).     Not    successful,    unprospenms, 

wantini^  luck.  ^ 

Unfortunately,    An-for'tshu-nil-lA. 

ad.    Unhappily,  without  gt>od  luck. 
Unfortunateness,   An-f6r't9hii-nai* 

n£s.  s«     III  luck. 
Un FOUGHT,  An-fiwt'.  a.    Not  fought. 

Unfouled.  An-f6(ird^  a.  UnpibUuted, 
lUicorrupted,  not  soiled. 

Un FOUND,  !ln-f66nd'.  a.  Not  found, 
not  met  with. 

Unframable,  ikn*fr4'nia-bl«  a.  Not 
to  be  moulded. 

U  N  FR  AM  ED,  <^n-|r&In'd^  a.  Not  form- 
ed, not  fashioned. 

Unfrequent,  .An-fr^'kw^nt.  a.  Un- 
common, not  happening  often.— See  Fre- 

'q.UEVT. 

To  Unfrequent,  iin-fr^-kw^ni'.  v.  a. 

To  leave,  to  cease  to  frequent. 
Unfrequented,  fin-fi^^-kwAnt'W.  a. 

Rarely  visited,  rarely  entered. 
Unfrequently,  iiii-fr6'kw^nt-16.  ad. 

Not  commonly. 
Unfriended,   iln-fr^nd'4d.  a.  (277). 

Wanting' friends,  uncountenanced. 

Unfriendliness,  (in-frdnd'i^-n^s.  s. 
Want  of  kindness,  want  of  favour. 

Unfriendly,  An-fr^nd'l£.  a.  Not  be- 
nevolent, iwtkind. 

Unfrozen,  i^n-fr^Vn.  a.  (103).  Not 
congealed  to  ice. 

Unfruitful,  <!kn-fr66t'fW.  a.  Notpro- 
lifick  ,*  not  fructiferous ;  not  fertile  j  not 
producing  good  effects . 

Unfulfilled,  {in-fCil-fird'.  a.  Not 
fulfilled. 

To  Unfurl,  in-fiVl'.  v.  a.  To  ex- 
pand, to  unfold,  to  open. 

To  Unfurnish,  An-fftr'nish.  v.  a.  To 
deprive,  to  strip,  to  divest;  to  leave  na- 
ked. 

Unfurnished,  (infiVnisht.  a.  Not 
accommodated  with  utensils,  or  decorat- 
ed with  ornaments ;  unsupplied. 

Ungain,   iln-gine'. 
Ungainly,  An-g4ne'l^. 

ward,  uncouth. 
Ungalled,  dn-gJiwrd'.  a.    Unhurt» 

un  wounded. 
Un  garter  ED,  AD-g&r'tui''d.  a.  Being 

without  garters. 


a.     Awk- 


&.    Not 

cropped,  not  picked. 

Ungenerated,  fin-jfin'^r-&-tW.  a. 
Unbegotten,  having  no  beginning. 

Un  generative,  (iii-jdn'cr-iL-tiT.  a. 
Begetting  nothing. 

Ungenerous,  t^n-jdn'^r<4s*  a.  Not 
noble,  not  ingenuous,  not  liberal;  igno- 
minious. 

Ungenial,  ^n-j^'n^-lLa.  Not  kind 
or  fiivourable  to  nature. 

Ungentle,  {^n-j^n'U.  a.  Harahi  rade, 

rugged. 
Ungentlemanlt,     5n-j^i/iJ*iiiin4e. 

ad.  Illiberal,  not  becoming  a  genlleintf.- 
Ungentlesess,      dn-j^n'tl-ii^      s. 

Harshness,  rudeness,  severity;   unkind- 

ness,  incivility. 

Ungentlt,  An-j^t1^.  ad.  Harshly, 
rudely. 

U  N  G  £  OM  ETR  rcA  L,  dD-}i-o-niit'tr^-ka.l. 
a.  Not  agieeable  to  the  laws  of  Geome- 
try. 

Ungilded,  An-gll'dM.  a.  Not  oTcr- 
laid  with  gold. 

To  Ungird,  do-g*rd'.  v.  a.  To  tooae 
any  thing  bound  with  a  girdle. 

Ungirt,  dn-g&rc'.  a.  Loosely  dress- 
ed. 

Unglorified,  iiD^lQ'T^^idc*as(28'i\ 
Not  honoured,  noft  esahed  with  praise 
and  adoration. 

Ungloved,  dn-glii?'d'.  a.  Having 
the  band  naked. 

Ungivino,  dn-glvlng.  a.  Noi  bring- 
ing gifts. 

To  Unglue,  iS^n-gl{i\  F.a.  To  loose 
any  thing  cemented. 

To  Ungod,  An-god'.  v.  a.  To  dives: 
of  divinityi 

Ungodlilt,  i5n-g6d1e-U.  ad.  Imp 
ously,  wickedly. 

Ungodliness,  An-g6d'i6-n^s.  a.  Im- 
piety, wickedness,  neglect  of  God. 

Ungoolt,  i^n-god'l^.  a.  VVickcil  kit* 

ligent  of  God  and  his  lawa;  poBdedb; 

wickedness. 
Ungokeo,  iki-g&r'd'.  a*   UowoucdcJ. 

unhurt. 
Ungorged,  tD'g6Tj*d\  a.    Not  filkk 

not  sated. 
Ungovernable,  i^n^VJir-oa-bL  3. 

Not  to  be  ruled,  not  to  be  rcttrainec,  i> 

centious,  wild,  unbridled. 
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U]rGQ.T«BV£i>9  i^tv-gAV&m'd.  a.  Be- 
insr w^ithuutiiiiy yovenumBnti  not regula- 
tedy  unbridled,  Lcentious. 

Ui7GOT»  <b-g6t^  a.  Not  gained,  not 
acquired;  not  begotten. 

Ungracefdu  An-grdsc'fil.  a.  Want- 
ing elegance^  wanting  beauty. 

Un^rackfuln^ss,  dnvgr4se'fCki*D£s«  a* 
Inekgance,  awkwardness. 

Ungracious,  An-gr4'shAs.  a.  Offen- 
sive, uApieasing;  onaceeptabley  not  fa- 
voured. 

Ungrakteo,  {ko^r&nt'£d«  a. .  Not 
given,  not  yielded,  not  bestowed. 

Ungrateful,  i^n-grite'KU*  a«  Mak- 
ing no  returns,  or  making  iU  returns ;  mak- 
ing no  retunis  for  culture }  ui^leasing. 

Ungratefully,  ikn-gr&te'£U-^«  ad. 
With  ingratitude;  unacce]ytably,  unpleas. 

»i>g*y-  , 

Ungratefulness,  An-gr4te'f&]«n^s. 
8.  Ingratitude,  ill  return  for  good;  unac- 
ceptableness. 

Ungravely,  (^n-griLvel^*  ad.  With- 
out seriousness. 

Unground£]>,  ikv-gr6Wd£d.  a.  Hav- 
ing no  fbundation. 

Ungrudgingly,  An-grfid'jlng-W-  ad. 
Without  ill  will,  willingly,  heartily,  cheer- 
fully. 

UNGUAftDED,  An-gyirM£d  a.  Care- 
less, negligent.— See  Gvaad. 

Unhandsome,  An-h&n^stkm*  a.  Un- 
gracefid,  not  beautiful;  illiberal»  disinge- 
nuous. 

Unhandy,  i&n-hAiid'^.  a.  Awkward, 
not  dexterous. 

Unhappy,  An-hip'p^»  a.  Wretched, 
miserable,  unfortunate,  calamitous,  dig. 
tressed. 

Unharmed,  i&n-h&nn'd'.  a*  Unhoit, 
not  injured. 

Unh  ARMFUL,  i&h-hirm'fiil.  a*  Innox- 
ious, innocent. 

Un harmonious.  iin-hlLr-m&'n^-i^s.  a. 
Not  symmetrical,  disproportionate}  un- 
.  musical,  ill  sounding; 

To  Unha«nes&,  (in-h&r^n^.  v.  a.  To 
■Innir  faim  Iha  ^lafiaa;.  to  disarm,  to  divest 
of  srmour. 

Un HAZARDED,  An-h&z'6rd-£d.  a.  Not 
adventured,  not  put  in  danger. 

Un hatched,  An-h&tsht^  a.  Not  dis- 
closed ttfynci  Uie  eggs ;  not  brought  to  li^t 

UNHEALTHFUL,iin-h^lM'f6l.  a.  Mor- 
bid, unwliplesome.. 

•  6 
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Unb^eal.tby,  ib»-h4kA^^*  a.     Sicklf, 

wanting  health. 

To  Un  heart,  An-h4rt'.  v.  a.  To 
diqcooivge,  todepMss. 

Unheard,  An-h^rd^  a.  Se^  Heard. 
Not  perceived  by  the  ear ;  not  vouchsafed 
an  audience;  unknown  in  celebration;  un- 
heard o(  obscure,  not  known  by  iame ;  un- 
precedented.  ^ 

Unhlated,  An-h^'tM«  a.  Not  made 
hot  . 

Unheeded,  iin-h^M'M.  a.  Disre- 
garded, not  thought  worthy  of  notice. 

Unheeding,  An-hWd'lng.  a.  (410), 
Negligent,  careless. 

Unheedy,  An-h6M'6.  s.  Precipitate, 
sudden. 

Unhelped,  6n.h*lpt'.  a.  (359).  Unas- 
sisted, having  no  auxiliary,  unsupported. 

Unhelpful,  An*h^lp'fU.  a.  Giving 
no  assistance. 

Unhewn,  tin-hftnc't  part.  a.  Not 
hewn. 

Unhidebound,  )&n-hide1)6&nd.  a«  .Lax 
of  maw,  capacious. 

To  Unhinge,  An-h!nje'.  v.  a*  To 
throw  from  the  hinges ;  to  displace  by  vio-^ 
lence ;  to  discover,  to  confuse. 

Umholiness,  ftn-hA16-n^s.  s.  Im- 
piety, proianeness,  wickedness. 

Unholy,  ftn-hA'W.  a.  Profane,  not 
hallowed;  impious,  wicked. 

Unhonoured,  dh-6n'n&r'd.  a«  Not 
regarded  with  veneration,  not  oelehrated » 
not  treated  with  respect. 

To  Unhoop,  An-hd6p^»  v.  a.  To  di- 
vest of  hoops. 

UNHOPf^D,  dD-b6pt^  a.  (359)*  Not  ex- 
pected, greater  than  hope  had  promised. 

Unhopeful,  tiD-h6pe'fCil.  a.  Such  as 
leaves  no  room  to  hope. 

To  Unhorse,  An-h6rse^  v.  a.  To 
beat  from  a  horse,  to  throw  from  the  sad- 
dkL 

Unhospitable*  An-h6s'p6-ti«bL  a.  Af- 
fording no  kindneas  or  entertaiBment  to 
atrangers. 

Unhostilk,  i&n-h&s^tU.  a.  (UO)*  Not 
belonging  to  an  enemy. 

To  Unhouse,  An-h6(i2e'.  v.  a.  Ta 
dri!to-&iom  the  habitation. 

Unhoused,  AD-h6{lz'd^  a.  Homeless, 
wanting  a  house;  having  no  settled  habi- 
tation. 

UvBousELED,  An-b6A2rd.  a»  Not 
having  the  sacrament. 
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Unhumbled,  I'in-i'im'brd.  a.  (359), 
Not  humbled,  not  touched  with  shame  or 
confusion. 

Unhurt,  iHn-hO  rt'.  a*  Free  from  harm. 

Unhurtful,  iin-hfirt'fiiU  a.  Innox- 
ious, harmless,  doing*  no  harm. 

Unhurtfully,  l^n-hl&^t'flIl-e•  ad« 
Without  harm,  innoxiously. 

Unicorn,  yii'n^-k6rn.  s.  A  beast  that 
has  only  one  horn ;  a  bird. 

Unifokm.  yu'nM6rm.  a.  Keeping  its 
tenour,  similar  tp  itself;  conforming  to 
one  rule. 

Uniformity,  yu-ne-for'n^^-l^.  ad- 
Resemblance  to  itself,  even  tenour ;  con- 
formity to  one  pattern,  resemblance  of 
one  to  another. 

Uniformly,  y6'nM6rm-W.ad.  With- 
out variation,  in  an  even  tenour;  without 
diversity  of  one  from  another. 

Unimaginable*  An-lm-mad'jin-l-bl. 
a.    Not  to  be  imagined  by  the  fancy. 

Unimaginably,  An-im-mdd'jln-i-bl^. 
ad.    Not  to  be  imagined. 

Uni  MIT  ABLE,  lin-ln/^-td-bl.  Of  Not  to 
be  imitated.         \ 

Unimmortal,  fin-lna-m6r'l3Ll.  a.  Not 
immortal,  mortal* 

Uni  M  PAIR  ABLE,  (in-lm-p&V^-bl.  a« 
Not  liable  to  waste  or  diminution. 

Unimpe  ACHED,  ^n-lm-p^^tsht'«  a. 
(359).    Not  accused. 

Unimportant.  iiri-iin-p6r'iilnt«  a*  As- 
suming no  airs  of  dignity. 

Uni M FORTUNED,  iftn-lm-pir-t^'d'.  a* 
Not  solicited,  not  teased  to  comptiance. 

Unimprovable,  iin-1m-prd(iv'a-bL  a» 
Incapable  of  melioration. 

Unim PROVABLENESS,  (in-lni-prci6v'd- 
bl-nds.  s.  Quality  of  not  being  im- 
provable. 

Unimproved,  i&n-ini-pr6dv*d'.  a.  Not 
made  more  knowing;  not  taught,  not  me- 
liorated by  instruction. 

Unincreasable,  iftn-ln-kr^'sa-bl.  a. 

Admitting  no  increase. 
Unindifferknt,  An-ln-diffSr-Snt,  a. 

Partial,  leaning  to  a  side. 

Un industrious,  Oin-ln-dAs'tr6-5s.  a. 
Not  diligent,  not  laborious. 

UNiNFLAMMABLE,i^n-iD-flilra'ma-bLa. 
Not  capable  of  l)eing  set  on  fire. 

Un INFLAMED,  dn-hi-fldm'd'.  a.  Not 
si4.  on  fire. 


Uninformed,  dn»k-£6Tm*d'.  a.  Un- 
taught,  uninstracted ;  unamramted,  nacr^ 
livened. 

Uk INGENUOUS,  ftn-ln-jin'u-^  s.  Il- 
liberal, disingenuous. 

Uninhabitable,  {iivln-hablt-a-bl.  a. 
Unfit  to  be  inhabited. 

.UNlNHABITABLENfeSS,    UD-IlvbjblNa- 

bl-n^s.  s.  Incapacity  of  being  in- 
habited. 

Unin  HABIT  e  d,  (^-In-h^'It-dcf.  a.  Hav- 
ing no  dvicUers. 

Uninjured,  dn-ln'jiir*d.  a.  VJnburt, 
suffering  no  harm. 

Uninscribed,  dn-iD-skrib'd'.  a.  Hav- 
ing no  inscriptiofn. 

Uninspired**  An-ln-spir'd'.  a.  N^-t 
having  received  any  supernatural  ii]utru<c- 
tion  or  illumination. 

Uninstructed,  lin-in-strik'ted.  a. 
Not  taught  or  helped  by  instrvctkyn. 

Uninstructivk,  dri-iij-sinSiltiV.  a. 
Not  conferring  any  improveniciA. 

Unintelligent,  tin-m-l^V\t-)cnl-  a. 
Not  knowing,  not  skilfuL 

Un  INTELLIGIBILITY,     jJin-ln-t^VU-jc- 

bll'd-t^.  s«     Quality  of  not  being  in- 
telligible. 
Unintelligible,  An-ln-t^ll^-jc'-bL  a. 

Not  such  as  can  be  understood. 
Unintelligibly,    iln-iiM^W-y^-blc. 
.    ad.     Not  to  be  iioderstood. 
Unintentional,     ^-In-tin'sh^n-al. 

a.    Not  designed)  bappeiing  « itbout  ik- 

sign. 
Uninterested,    An-ln'tir-is-ted.   a 

Not  having  interest. 
Unintermittfd,  An-ln-tir-mU'icd.: 

Continued,  not  interrupted. 
Unin  TERM  IX  ED,  An-in-tir-mikst'.  i 

Not  mingled. 
UNiNTEkRUPTED,  {in-ln-l^r»r&p'tt:u.a 

Not  broken,  not  interrupted. 
Uninterruptedly,  An-ln-tdr-rupt- 

1^.  ad*     Without  interruption. 
Unintrenched.  iin-lo-tr^nsht'.(i.=  • 

a.     Not  intrenched. 
Uninvkstigable,  iin-in-v6s'ii<l-. 

a.     Not  to  be  searched  out. 
Uninvited,    6n-in-vi'tW.    a.      N 

asked. 
Unjointed,  {in-j6Jn'tcd.  a.     Di^  -' 

ed,  separated;  having  no  articuU'> - 
Union,  yn'o^-iin.  s,  (8),     The  -"^ 

joining  two  or  more;  concord,  c^\'^ 

tion  oi'  mind  or  interest. 
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UKiPAftous,  y{l-'n)|/piL«r&s.  a.  (518). 

Biingbg  one  Rt  a  birth. 
UmsuN,  y6^n^-si!kn.a.  Soundtog alone. 
IJKisoir,  yi&'n^-sdn.  »•    A  string  that 

has  the  same  sound  with  another ;  a  sid- 

gie  unvaried  note. 
Unit,  yfi'nlu  s,  (8) (39)  (492),   One; 

the  least  number,  or  the  root  ef  numbers. 
To  Unite,   yi-nite'.  v.  a.      Ta  join 

two  or  more  into  one ;  to  make  to  a^e 

to  make  to  adhere ;  to  join;  to  join  m  In 

terest. 
To  Unite,  yu-nite^  v.  n*     To  join 

in  an  act,  to  concur,  to  act  in  concert;  to 

coalesce,  to  be  cemented,  to  be  consoii- 

dated;  to. grow  into  one.- 
Unitedly,   yi-ni't&l-l^  ad.      With 

union  so  as  to  ioin. 
Uniter,  yi-ni'tiir.  s.  (98).  The  per- 

son  or  ihiog  that  imites. 
Unition,  yi-nlsh'An.  s.     The  act  or 

power  of.  unitii^,  conjunction. 
Unitive,  yi'n6-tlv.  a.     Having  the 
.     power  of  uniting, 
Unity,  y&'nA-t6.  s.  (8).   The  sUte  of 

being  one;  conpord,  conjunction;  agree- 
ment, uniformity;  principle  of  dramatick 

writing,  by  which  the  tenourof  the  story, 

and  propriety  of  representation,  is  pre 

served. 
Univalve,    y^'nft-vAlv.  a«      Having 

one  shell. 
Unjudged,  An-jftdj'd'.  a.  (359).   Not 

judicially  determined^ 
Universal,  yA-n^-v^r'sil.  a.  (8),  Ge 

nera],  extending  to  all ;  total,  whole ;  not 

particular,  comprising  all  particulars. 
Universal,    yi-n^-vir'sil.    s.     The 

whole,  the  general  system. 
Universality,  y^-ni-v^r-sdl'^-t^,  s. 

Not  particularity,  generality,  extension  to 

the  whole. 
Universally,    y^i-n^-v^r'sdW.     ad. 

Throughout  the  whole,  without  exception. 

Universe,  yii'nd-v6rse.  s.  (8).     The 

general  system  of  things.  . 

University,   vA-n^-v^r'si-t^.  s.     A 

school  where  all  the  arts  and  faculties  are 

taught  and  studied. 
Univocal,   yd-niv'A-kdI.  a.     Having 

one  meaning ;  certain,  regular,  pursuing 

always  one  tenour. 
Univocally,  yd-nlv^vd-kil-^.  ad.  In 

one  term,  in  one  sense ;  in  one  tenour. 

Unjoyous,  ftn-j&i'45.  a,  Not  gay,  not 
cheerful^ 


UNj.u9T,^a-jAs|t'.  a.   Iniquitottsi  con;. 

trary  to  equity,, contrary  to  justice. 
Unjustifiable,    iiii«j6s^i^.fi4^k   a. 
Not  to  be  defended*  not  to  be  jtistified. 

UnJ  U  STIflA  BLENESS,       dn-jAs'tMl-i- 

bUn^s.  s.     The  quality  of  not  being 
justifiable. 
Unjustifiably,  (in-jAs'tA-fi-i-bl^.  ad. 

In  a  manner  not  to  be  justified. 
Unjustly,  Au-jftsi'l^.  ad.     In  a  man- 
ner contrary  to  right 
Unked,   ^ng'k^d.   a.     Uncouth,  irk- 
some, ^against  tlie  grain. 
OCT  This  word  is  not  in  Johnson  j  but  bv  its 
having  a  place  in  Jimius,  Skinner,  Philips, 
Asb,  and  Barclay,  it  seems  to  have  bt%  n 
once  a  living  part  of  the  language.  It  is  tit 
present,  however,  only  heard  in  &e  mouths 
of  the  vulgar,  from  whicli  state  few  words 
ever  return  ipto  good  usa^e.    Junius  ex- 
-    plains  it  by  solitary,  and  with  g^eat  proba* 
bility  supposes  it  is  a  corruption  of  uncouth/ 
but  Skinner  spells  it  unHyardf  and  says  it  is 
a  slight  alteration  of  sense  from  tlie  Teu- 
tonic, l/n^hftoer,  which  signifies  a  mons- 
ter, a  terrible  or  horrible  tb'mg,  as  solitude 
is  supposed  to  be.  Whatever  its  etymolo- 
gy may  l^e,  its  utility  can  scarcely  be  dis- 
puted !  for  it  has  a  shade  of  meaning'  pecu- 
liar to  itself,  which  expresses  a  disagreea- 
ble passive  state,  arising  from  a  concuiy 
rence  of  jarring  circumstances.  Thus  we 
sometimes  hear  the  common  people  say,  I 
found  myself  very  unJtedi  it  was  verj-  unied 
to  do  so.  Now  though  irktome is  the  near- 
est word,  and  might  supply  the  second 
pbrase,  it  is  quite  incompatible  witlt  the 
first :  nor  is  it  a  perfect  equivalent  to  vnied 
in  the  second;  for  irkwme  implies  a  much 
more  disagreeable  state  than  unkedt  which 
seems  to  mean  a  disagreeable  state  arising 
from  obstacle,  and  therefore  seems  to  form 
a  middle  sense  between  uncouth  and  irk* 
some.    In  this  sense  the  word  appears  to 
have  been  used  by  Charles  B^itler  of  Mag- 
dalen College,  Oxford,  in  his  English 
Grammar,  1634,  where,  speaking  or  the 
necessity  of  altering  the  orthography,  he 
says,  '<  Nevertheless,  so  powerfiil  is  the 
tja*ant  custom,  opposing  and  oterswaying 
n^ht  and  reason,  that  I  do  easily  believe 
this  little  change  (though  never  so  right, 
reasonable  and  profitable,)  will  seem  to 
some  harsh  and  unked  ats^he  first  r  but  sil 
ter  a  while,  being  inured  thereunto,  I  supn 
pose  they  will  rather  wonder,  how  our  an- 
cient, eloquent,  noble  language,  m  other 
respects  equalizing  the  best,   could  so 
Ion?  endure  these  gross  and  disgraceflil 
barbarisms."— iV^ce  to  tk^  Reader. , 
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UKKBW»mL,'An-k*n'nll.  V.  a.  (^9).  To 
drive  from  its  hotei  td  route  from  its  ae- 
cfecy  or  retreats 

Ukkept,  dn-WpiV  a.  Not  kept,  not 
reuined;  miob6enred»  unobeyed. 

UKKiND,aD-kybd^.  a.  (160).  Not  fa- 
▼ourabley  not  beuevolent-^See  Gvipe. 

tJvKiifDLY,(kn*kylnc^l^.a.  Unnatural, 
eontrary  to  nature;  malignant,  unfavour* 
able. 

Unkindly,  dn-kylndl*.  ad.  Without 
kindness,  without  aflfbctson. 

Unkindness,  {In-kyind'n^s.  s.  Malig- 
nity, ill-vill»  want  of  affection. 

To  Unking,  An-klng'.  v;  a«  To  de- 
prive of  royalty. 

UNKtssED,  An-klst^  a.    Not  kissed. 

Unknichtly,  ftn-nite1^.a.  Unbecom- 
ing  a  knight. 

To  Unknit,  din-nlt'*  v.  a.  To  un- 
weave J  to  separate  j  to  open. 

Unkle,  Ang'kl.  s.  Properly  Uncle. 
(^8).  The  brother  of  a  fother  or  mo* 
ther. 

To  Unknow^  dn-n6'.  v.  a.  To  cease 
to  know. 

Unknowable,  4n-n6'd-bl.  a.  Not  to 
be  known. 

Unknowing,  fln-n6'!np:.  a.  Ignorant, 
not  knowing;  not  practised,  not  qualified. 

Unknowingly,  (in-n61ng-lA.  ad.  Ig- 
norantly,  without  knowledge. 

Unknown,  {in-n6ne'«  a.  Not  known, 
fffcater  than  is  imagined ;  not  having  co- 
habitation;  without  communication. 

UNLABoritEn,  An-l&1>ArM.  a«  Not  pro- 
duced by  labour ;  not  cultivated  by  lalxMu* ; 
spontaneous,  vohmtary.  i 

To  UNLAtE,  An-Use^  v.  a.  To  loose 
any  thing  fastened  with  strings. 

To  Unlade,  dn-lMe^  v.  a-  To  re- 
move from  the  vessel  which  carries  $  to 
exonerate  that  which  carries;  to  put  out. 

tJNLAiD,  Aii-Ude^  a.  Not  placed,  not 
fixed;  n«t  pacified,  not  stilled. 

Un i^amented,  An-li-m^Bt'ti.  a«  Not 
deplored. 

To  Unlatch,  iin-l4tsh'.  v.  a*  To 
open  by  lifting  up  the  latch. 

UNLAVjf  FUL,  dn-liw'f6l.  a.  Contrary  to 
law,  not  permitted  by  the  law. 

Unlawfully,  An-liw'fJiM.  ad*  In  a 
manner  contrary  to  lAw  or  right ;  illegi- 
timately, not  by  niarriage. 

Unlawfuln&ss,  An-I&w'Ril-nia*  a. 
Cootrariety  to  law. 


To  Unucabx,  Qn-lfeniV  ▼•  a.   Tofer- 
get,  to  disuse  wii«t  kas  keea  leannL 

Unleaeneii,  fin-l^n^.  a.  l^mnnU 

not  infarmed,  not  iiuttmcted^  nstgaaed 

by  study,  not  known ;  not  soitabfe  u»  a, 

learned  man  .—See  LmKastss. 
UnlkarnEdly,  to-^^r'nMrl^*  ai»  I^- 

norantly,  not  grossly. 
Unleavened,  •t^n-IAv'v^d.  a*  (104> 

Kot  fermented,  not  Biiaed  wkk  fement- 

ing  matter. 
UnLSss,  ihi-l^s^  conjunc*    EaDept,  if 

not,  supposing  thstnoL 
UNLEsaoNCDv  fln-l^Vo'd*  «*  {\^) 

(359).   KottAogiit. 
Unlettered,  to-Kt'tdr^L    a.    Un- 

leamedi  untaught. 
Unlevelled,   dn-14f'a*d.   a.    (406> 

Not  cut  even. 
Uklibidinous,  ibi^-6kllii-ds«  a*  Not 

IttStfill. 

Unlicenceb,  ibi-Wiskult^  a.     Haring 

no  regular  permission. 
Unlicked,  ^n-Qkt'.  a.  (S59>    Shape- 
leas,  not  formed, 
Unlighted,  An^'iU.  a*  Notkindled, 

not  set  on  fire. 
Unlike,  An-llke'.  a.  Dtssiinilar,  hav- 

ing  no  resemblanoe;  impnbafale^  wdike^ 

ly,  not  likely. 
Unlikelihood,  An-l&el^-bdd.    ? 
Unlikeliness,  An-likel^Hi^s.      3 

Improbability. 
Unlikely,  6n-like1^  a*  Improbable, 

not  such  as  can  be  reasonalbky  expected ; 

not  promising  any  particular  ef«iiL 

Unlireness,  (io-Ukc'n^  s.  Diasixni- 
litude,  want  of  resemblance. 

Un  limit  able,  5n41mlt-&-U.  a*  Ad- 
mitting no  bounds. 

Unlimited, .to-Iimlt-^*  a*  HaTinf^ 
no  bounds,  havuig'  no  limits ;  undefiooi, 
not  bounded  by  proper  esceptions^  vnccrv 
fined,  not  restrained. 

Unlimitedly,  An-lhDlt-M4^  ad. 
Boundlesriy,  without  boonda. 

Unlinral,  An-lki'^-il.  a.  ( I  I3)l 
coming  in  the  gider  of  ooccea  ' 

To  Unlink,  ikD4kik'.  t.  a.  To  1 

to  open. 
UNLiquiPiED,  ^«likV^-flde.  a.  V> 

mdledt  ondissolfed. 
To  Unload,  A»-lMe^  ▼•  a*     To  div 

burden,  to  exonerate  f  to  pot  off  tfiythiff 
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To  Uv LOCK4  (kn*T6k^  v«  lu*  To  open 
wtuHitilivtwitiialook.  « 

UKUMfKEiMroR,  4n-l66kt'f6r.  a.  Un- 
expected, not  foreseen. 

To  UNLOOSE)  dn-t66se^  t.  a.  To  k>ose. 

(j^  At  our  HmepafaMe  preposition  m  is  al- 
ways negatiTe  and  never  intenttve,  IHce 
theJLatin  in  /  this  word*  tbougii  supported 
by  good  authorities,  it  like  a  ksirbaious 
redundancy!  two  negatives. 

Unloved,  An-IAv'd'.  a.  (3W).  Not 
loved. 

Uklovelines^,  An-Wv^4»n*s.  *.  Un- 
amiablenetty  inabilHy  to  create  love. 

'UwLOvEL^  (kn-Wv^A.  a.  That  can. 
not  excite  love. 

Unlucsily,  An-lAk'M^«  ad.  Unfor- 
tunately, by  ill  luck 

Unliaskt^  iii}.ldk^6.  a.  Unfortunate^ 
producii^  onhappiness ;  unhappy,  mise- 
rable, siwject  to  frequent  mtnortunes ; 
slightly  mischievous,  mischievously  wag- 
gish; lU-omened,  inauspicious. 

UVLUSTRous,  i&n4{ks'tr(^s*  a«  WaaC- 
ing  splendour,  wanting  lustre* 

To  U»LUTE,  tn46te^  v.  a.  To  »e» 
parate  vessels  closed  with  chymicsl  ce- 
ment 

Ukmaoe,  An-m&de.  a.  Not  ^et  fornix 
ed,  not  created ;  d^urived  of  form  or 
qualities  f  omitted  to  oe  made. 

VvMAjLKEDy  tah*mkm'd\  a.  Not  de- 
prived of  any  essential  part 

UtfMAKABLE,  (in*iD41&&-bU  a.  Not 
possible  to  be  made. 

To  Ukmaee,  An-m&ke^  v.  a.  To  de- 
prive of  qualities  before  possessed. 

To  Unman,  An-mdn^  v.  a.  To  de* 
priTe  of  the  constituent  quaTities  of  a  hu- 
msn  bemg,  as  reason;  to  erossculate ;  to 
bresk  into  irresolution,  to  deject 

Unmanageable,  An-m&n'^-j&^bl.  a* 
Not  manageable,  not  easily  governed. 

Un managed.  {Ui-m&nldj'd*  a*  (90)« 
Not  broken  by  horsemanship ;  not  tutor- 
ed, not  educated. 

Unmanlike,  iftn-m&n'like.  ?         ^^^ 

Unmanlt,  ftn-mlLn'l^.         > 
becoming  a  man,  effeminate. 

Un  MANNER  ED,  (in-in&n'n(ir'd«  a*  Rude, 

brutal,  uncivil. 
Un  M  ANVER  LINES  9,      AnHn&n'nAr-l^- 

n^s*  8.    Breach  of  civility. 

Unmannerly,  {in-niAn'RAr-M*  a*  IB- 
bred,  Aot  civil. 


UNMAKbRED,  Al)•md-n6rd^  a.     Not 

.  cultivated. 
Unmarked^ Aff-miirkt^  a*  (359)*  Not 

observed,  not  regarded. 
Unmarried,    Aii-mir'rld.    a*  (282). 

Having  no  husband,  or  no  wife. 
To  Umaiask,    An-mlsk^  v«  a*      To 

strip  off  a  mask;  to  strip  off  any  disguise. 

Unmasked^  An*niftakt^  a.  (359).  Na^ 

ked,  open  to  fbe  view. 
Ukma  ST  arable,   dn-mis'tfi-rd-bl.  tu 

Unconquerable ;  not  to  be  subdued.^ 

Unm  aster El>,  i!in-ni&a^tArM#  a.    Not 

subdut^  i  not  conquerable. 
Un  m  A  r CH  A  rle,  fin-m^tsh'^-bL  a«  Uv^ 

paralleled,  unequalled. 
Unmatched,  i^n-m&tsht'.  a«    Match* 


less,  having  no  match,  or  equal. 

Unmeaning,  ^m^*nlng*  a.  (4 10). 

Expressing  no  meaning. 
Unmeant,  Ao-m^nt^  8.  Not  intended. 

Unmeasurable,  An-m^zh'Ar-d-bl.  a» 

Boundless,  unbounded. 
Unmeasured,  tin-m^zh'Ar*d.  a.   Im« 

mense.  Infinite ;  not  measured,  plentifiil. 
Unmeditated,    ikn-m^d'^-ti-t&l.    a* 

Not  formed  by  previous  thought. 

Unmedled,  ii^n-ni£d'drd.  a«  (359). 
Not  touched,  not  altered. 

OC^  This  word  is  improperly  spelled  both  by 
Johnson  and  Sheridan.  It  ought  to  be 
written  unrn/eddied.^'Ste  Codle. 

Unmeet,  An«m^'«  a«  Not  fit,  not. 
proper^  not  worthy. 

Un  mellowed,  Aii»mfl'[6de.  a*    Not 

fully  ripened. 
•Un melted,   iin-m^lt'dd.  a«     Undis- 
solved by  heat 

Unmentioned,  (kn-rodn'shftn'd*  a. 
Not  told,  not  named. 

Unmerchantable,  (Ibi-mdr'tBhdn-tft. 
bU  a*     Unsaleable,  not  vendible. 

Unmerciful,  (iiHrn^r's^-fbl.  a*  Cruel, 
severe,  inclement ;  unconsuonable,  exor* 
bitant. 

Unmercifully,  An-mit's^-fM-^.  ad. 
Without  mercy,  without  tenderness. 

Unmercifulness,  to-mdr'sd-fU-n^s* 

8.    Inclemency,  cruelty. 
Unmerited,   An-m^rlt-dd.   a.    Not 

deserved,  not  obtained  otherwise  than  by 

favour. 
UNMERiTABLE,te-tii£r1t4-bl*a.  HaT- 

ing  no  desert. 
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Ukmeritedness,  An-m^r^t-M-ti^  s. 
State  of  being  undeserved- 

tjNMiLKED,  iin-milki'.  a.  Not  milked. 

UifMiNDED,  An-ralnd'W.a.  Not  heed- 
ed, not  regarded. 

Unmindful,  An-mind'fM.  a.  Not 
heedful,  not  regardful,  negligent,  inatten- 
tive. 

To  Un  mingle,  An-ming'gL  v.a.  (505). 
To  separate  things  mixed. 

Unminglld,  {in-mins:'grd.  a.  (359). 
Pure,  noi  vitiated  by  any  thing  mingled. 

Unmiby,  An-mi'r*.  a.  Not  fouled  with 
dirt. 

Unmitigated,  dm-rolt'^gi-iW.  a. 
Not  softened. 

U''«»*^^»lAn-tnlk5t'.a.(359).   Not 
Unmi^t,    J 

mingled  with  any  thing,  pure. 

Unmoaned,  An-mdn'd'.  a.  Not  la- 
inented.  ' 

U^j MOIST,  fin-mAlst'.  a.     Not  wet. 

Unmoistened,  iiD-in6^Vn'd.  a.  (359). 
Not  made  wet. 

Un  molested, 'ftn-ni6-l^st'W.  a.  Free 
from  disturbance. 

To  Unmoo K,  iai)-m66r'.  v.  a.  To  loose 
from  land,  by  taking  up  the  anchors. 

Unmoralized,  ^n-mor'd-Hz'd.  a.  Un- 
tutored by  morality. 

Unmortgaged,  (in-Tn6r'gAdj*d.  a* 
(90).    Not  mortgaged. 

Un  MORTIFIED,  i5n-m6r'i6-fidc.  a.  Not 
subdued  by  sorrow  and^e verities. 

Un  MOVE  ABLE,  Aii-m66v'i-bl.  a.  Such 
as  caunot  be  removed  or  altered. 

Unmoved,  An-m6dv'd^  a.  Not  put 
out  of  oile  place  into  another;  not  changed 
in  resolution ;  not  affected,  not  touclied 
with  any  pssion ;  unaltered  by  passion. 

Un  moving,  An-m6dVlr»g.  a»  (410). 
Having  no  motion  5  having  no  power  to 
raise  the  passions,  unaffecting. 

To  Unmould,  An-inold'.  v.  a.  To 
cliange  as  to  the  form. — See  Mox^ld. 

Unmoukned,  An-morn'd'.  a.  Not  la- 
mented, not  deplored. 

To  Un  muffle,  An-miirfl.  v.  a.  To 
put  off  a  covering  from  the  face. 

To  Unmuzzle,  I'in-mCiz'zI.  V.  a.  To 
loose  from  a  muzzle. 

Unmusical,  ftn-mu'zi-kdi.  a.  Not 
harmonious,  not  pleasing  by  sound. 

Unnamed,  An-nira*d'.  a.  Not  men- 
tioned. 


UNMATCEAL,fin-hdt'tshll-ril-  a*  Coe- 
trary  to  the  laws  of  nature  ?  cxxtnry  to 
the  common  instincts ;  acting  withoai  the 
affections  implanted  by  nature;  forced, 
not  agreeable  to  the  veal  state. 
Uknaturalness,  An-nat'tshii-rai-Bt*. 

s.    Contrariety  to  nature. 
Unnaturally,  An-ndt'tshu-raJ-c-  ad- 

In  opposition  to  nature. 
UNNAVIGABI.E,  to-ii4\''^-gil-bl.  su  N€>t 

to  be  passed  by  Tcsscla,  wrt  to  be  navi- 
gated. ^ 
ONNRCESSARILY,    ftn-n^s's^s-^-rl-U. 

ad.    Without  necessity,  without  need. 
Unnkcessariness,  An-D^s's^s-s^-Tc- 

n^s.  s.     Needlessness. 
Un  N EC  R  s  s A R  T,     fin-D^s'ses-sa-ri*    a. 

Needless,  notvanted,  oseless. 
Unkeighbourlt,     6o-nA'bAr46.      a. 

(249).  Not  kind,  not  suitable  tothe  duties 

of  a  neighbour. 
Unnekvatr,      fln-ndf'TiU    a.    (91). 

Weak,  feeble. 
To  Unnerve,  An-nirv'.  v.  a.      To 

weaken,  to  enfeeble. 
Unnerved,    An-n^rr'd'.  a.      Weak, 

feeble. 
Unnoble,  ^0-001)1.  a.     Mean,  igno- 
minious, ignoble. 
Unnoted,  i^imo'iM.  a.  Notobscnrtd, 

not  regarded. 
Unnumbered,  fln-nAm'bAr'd.  a.     In- 
numerable. 
UNOBsEqyiousK«ss,tin-6b-si-kwt-t.s- 

DCS.  s.     IncompliaDce,  disobedience. 
Unobeyed,  iin-^bide'.  a.  (359).    Not 

obeyed. 
Unobjkcted,  ftn-6b-j^k'tW.  a.     Not 

charged  as«  fault. 
Unobnoxious.  An-6b-n6k'shiis.a.  Net 

liable,  not  exposed  to  any  hurt. 
Unubservable,    An-ob-zif'Td.-bU    a. 

Not  to  be  observed. 
Unobservant,  fln-^b-z^r'rlnt.  a.  Nc'. 

obsequious ;  not  attentive. 
Unobserved,  ftn-6b-z^rv'd'.  a.     N** 

regarded,  not  attended  to. 
Unobserving,  (in-ob-z^r'Ylng.  a-  Ic- 

attentive,  not  heedful. 
Unobstructed,    <kn-66-strAk'tW.  »• 

Not  hindered,  not  stopped. 
Unobstructive,   iin-6b-str{ik'i!T.  * 

Not  raising  any  (^stacle. 
UN09TAiNiiD4  ihi-6b-tin'd'«  a.      Nc^ 

gained,  not  acquired. 
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Unobviods,  ^6b'v6-&8.  a*  Not  rea- 
dily  ooGurripg. 

Ui« OCCUPIED,  An-6k'k{l-plde*  a.  Un- 
possessed. 

Unoffkrkd,  dn-6rf&r'd»  a.  ^Not  ppo- 
'  posed  to  acceptance. 

Ukoffensing,  dn-6f-fdDd%g.  a. 
Hanidess,  innocent ;  sinJeas,  pure  from 
fault. 

To  Unoil,  dn-iil'.  v.  a.  To  free  from 
oil. 

Unopening,  ^n-&V^*^g*  &•  ^ot 
opening. 

Unopehative,  An-6p'^r-i-llv.  a*  Pro- 
ducing no  affects. 

Unopposed,  ftn-6p-p62*d'.  a*  Not 
encountered  by  any  hoitili^y  or  obstruc- 
tion. 

Ukorderly^  An-6i^di^*l^«  a«  Disor- 
dered, irregular. 

Unordinart^  iin-6r'd^-n&-r^.  a.  Un- 
common, unusual. 

Unorganized. t^n-6r'gan-{z'd*  a.  Hav- 
ing no  part  instrumental  to  the  nourish- 
ment of  the  rest. 

UVorigikaLi  {kn-^-rld^j^^ndl.  > 

Unoriginated,  dn-A-rWjA-ni-tid.  5 
a.    Having  no  birth,  ungenei^ated. 

Unorthodox,  {in-6r'^/i6-d6k8.  a*  Not 
holding  pure  doctrine. 

Unowed,  An-6de^  a.  Having  no  own- 
er.   Out  of  use. 

Unowned,  An-on'd'.  a«  Having  no 
powers  not  acknowledged. 

To  Unpack,  lin-pik'.  v.  a.  To  dis- 
burden, to  exonerate ;  to  open  any  thing 
bound  togedier. 

Unpacked,  An-pakt'.  a.  (359),  Not 
collected  by  unlawful  arti6ces. 

Unpaid,  i^n-pdde'.  a.  Not  discharg- 
ed }  not  receiving  dues  or  debts ;  unpaid 
for,  that  for  which  the  price  is  hot  yet 
given. 

Unpained,  iin-pin'd^  a.  Suffering  no 
pain. 

UnpainfuB)  i&n-piLneT(dk  a.  Giving  no 
pain. 

Unpalatable,  An-p&l'&t4-b).  a«  Nau- 
seous, disgusting. 

UNPARAGONKD,An-p4r^&-g6n'd.a*  Un- 
equalled, unmatched. 

Unparalleled,  iin-plr'il-lArd.  a.  Not 
matched,  not  to  be  matchqif  baring  no 
equ^. 


UNPARDONABfiEy  iin«p&r'd'n4-bL  tu 
Irremissible. 

U^PARDOKABLT,  ^-pir^d'tt-i-bl^.  ftd* 
Beyond  forgiveness.  -   ' 

Unpardoned,  ftn-pir'd'n'd.  a.  (359), 
Not  forgiven ;  not  diteharged,  not  can- 
celled by  a  legal  pardon. 

UNpARDONiko,  An-pii/d'n-lng.a.  (410)- 
Not  forg}ving. 

UNPARLtAMENTARrVBSS,      i^n-p&r-l^ 

m^nt-i-r^^n^s.  s.  Contrariety  to  the 
usage  or  constitution  of  parliament. 

Unparliamentary,  An-p&r-l^-mdnt' 
d-r^.  a.  Contrary  to  Uie  rules  of 
parliament. 

Unparted,  fin-plLr^t£d«  a«  Undivided, 
not  separated. 

Unpartial,  iki-p&r^sb&h  a.  Equals 
honest. 

Unpartially,  fln-pir'shil-*.  ad. 
Equally,  indifferiently. 

UNpAssABLE,i&n-p&s'sd-bI«  a.  Admit- 
ting no  passage. 

UwpAssioNATK,in.pish'dn-it,  a.  (91). 
Free  from  passion,  calm,  impartial 

Unpassionately,  An-pfah'ftn-dt-W, 
ad.    Without  passion. 

UNPATHEDj-ftn^THM'.  a*  Untractcd, 
unmarked  by  passage. 

Unpawked,  {in-p&wn*d'«  a.  Not  givcA 
to  pledge. 

Unpeaceable,  (kn-p^'sd-bl.  a.  Quar- 
relsome, inclined  to  disturb  the  tcanqoU- 
lity  of  others. 

To  Unpeg,  iin-p^g'.  v.  a.  To  open 
any  thing  closed  with  ^  peg. 

Unp£n«>ioned,  {in-p^n'shi&n'd.  a* 
Without  a  pension. 

To  Unpeople,  dn-p^£'pl.  v.  a*  To  dc- 
popuUte^  to  deprive  of  inhabitants. 

Unperceived,  t^A-pdr-s^v'd^  a.  Not 
observed,  not  heeded,  not  sensibly  disco- 
vered, not  known. 

Unpergeivedly,  fln-pdr-s^'vW-le.  ad* 
(364).    So  as  not  to  be  perceived. 

Unferfect,  (in-p£r'f<Skt.  a.  Incom- 
plete. 

Unperfectness,  An-p6r'fi5kt-n^s.  « 
Imperfection,  inoompleteness. 

Unperformed,  fin-p^r-f6rm'd'.  ir- 
Undone,  not  done.— See  Perform. 

UifPERisHABLE,  {in-pirlsh-a-bl.  pr. 
Lasting  to  perpetuity. 

X!fNP£RjuR£D,  to-p^r'jfir'd.  a.  Free 
fi'om  pewury. 
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VnperplexeD)  OiD-p^r-pl^kst'*  a.  Dis- 

em  angled,  not  embarrassed. 
Unperspihable,  Cin-p^r-spi'ri-bl.  a. 

Not  to  be  emitted  through  the  pores  of 

the  skin. 
Unpkrsuadable,  tliivpdr-swi'd^  bU  a. 

Inexorable,  not  to  be  persuaded. 
Un  PETRIFIED,  t\i>-p^i'lr^fide.  a*  Not 
'    Vimed  to  stone. 
Unphilosophical,  \in-flMo-z6ri-klil. 

a.    Unsuitable  to  \h&  rules  of  pliilosophy 

or  right  reason. 
Unphilosophically,    ftn-ril-l6-26r^- 

kal-^.  ad.    In  a  manner  contrary  to 

the  rules  of  right  reason. 
Unphilosophicalness,  do-ril-lA-z6r 

£-kil-n^s«  s*     Incongruity  with  phi- 
losophy. 
To    Unphilosophize,    <in-flMAs'&6- 

f  Ize.  V.  a.  To  degrade  from  the  cha- 
racter of  a  philosopher. 
Unpierckd,  Aii-p^rst',  a.  (359).    Not 

penetrated,  not  pierced. — See  Piercb. 

Unpillarkd,  An-piridr'd.  a*  Divest- 
ed of  pillars. 

UnpilloweDj  An-pU'l6de.  a.  Wanting 
a  pillow. 

To  Unpik,  iln-pln'.  v.  ft.  To  open 
what  is  shut  or  fastened  with  a  pin. 

Unpinked,  (^n-p\nkt^  a.  (359).  Not 
marked  with  eyelet  holes. 

Ukpitied,  {in-pit'iid.  a.  (282).  Not 
compassionated,  not  regarded  with  sym- 
pathetica! sorrow. 

Unpitifully,  Cin-pit'e-fiil-^.  ad.  Un- 
mercifully, without  mercy. 

Unpityinc,  dn-pii'^-ing.  a.  (410), 
Having  no  compassion. 

Unplaced,  6n-plist'.  a.  (359).  Hav- 
ing no  place  of  dependence. 

Unplagued,  lin-plig'd'.  a*  (350).  Not 
tormented. 

Un PLANTED,  An-planl'W.  a.  Not 
planted,  spontaneous. 

Unplausidle,  lin-pliw'z^-bl.  a.  Not 
plausible,  not  such  as  has  a  fair  appear- 
ance. 

Unplausive,  iin-pliw'siv.  a-  Not  ap- 
proving. 

Unpleasant,  iln-pliz'unt.  a.  Not  de- 
lighting, troublesome,  uneasy. 

Unpleasantly,  An-pI^z'dnt-1^.  ad. 
Not  delightfully,  uneasily. 

Unpleasantness,  fln-pl^z'ant-n^s.  s. 
Want  of  qualities  to  give  delight. 


U»Pi4EASED,  i^-pj^'d\  a.  (359).  Not 

pleased,  not  delighted. 
U  MP  LEASING,  lin-pl^'zln^.    a.  (410^. 

OffeHMTCy  disgusting,  giving^  no  ddlgbt 
Unpliant,  An-pU'lnt*  a.     NoteasiJf 

bent,  not  conibrining  to  the  will. 
Um PLOWED,  (kn-pl66'd'.  a*  Not  plowed. 
To  Ukplume,  ^-(^ftmc'.  y.  a.    To 

strip  of  plumes,  to  degrade. 
Unpoetical,  ^n-p6-et'^-kl].        > 
Unpoetick,  {tn-p&-^t1k.  [509),   3  ** 

Not  such  as  becomes  a  poet 
Unpolished,   An-p6nsht.    i.  (339\ 

Not  smoothed,  not  brightened  by  slni.. 

tion;  not  cirilixed,  not  refined. 
Unpolite,  An-p6-litc'«  a.  Kotdeg&nt, 

not  refined,  not  eivU. 
Unpolluted,  An-p6l-Iii'tM.  a.    Not 

corrapted,  not  defiled. 
Unpopular,  An-p6p'6-llr. a.  (88).  Not 

fitted  to  please  the  people. 
Unportable,  ib-pOfr3-6/.  a.    Not  to 

be  carried. 
Unpossessed,  ^B-^6«rz^'«  a*    ^ot 

had,  not  obtained. 
Un possessing,    An-poz-z&s'slng.     a. 

Having  no  possession. 
Unpracticablk,  dD*prak^t^k&-bl.  a. 

Not  feasible. 
Unpractised,  <kn-prak^t\st.  a*    Not 

skilled  by  use  and  experience. 
Unpraised,  An-pr 4z'd'.  tu   Not  ceh - 

brated,  notpndsed. 
Unprecarious,    i!^n-pi^-VLi'r^-(is.    a. 

Not  dependent  on  another. 
Unprecedented,  dn-pr^'s^-d6ot*^. 

a.    Not  justifiable  by  any  example. 
To  Unpredict.  i^-pr^-dikt'.  ?.a«  To 

retract  prediction. 
Unpreferred,  dn-prd-(^r'd'*  a*  Noy 

advanced. 
UxpRhGNANT,  i^n-pr^g'n^nt.  a.     Not 

prolifick. 
Unprkjudicate,     tbi-pr^-ju'di-k^tc. 

a.    Not  prepossessed  by  any  settled  tay 

tions. 
Unprejudiced,     An-pr^^i^-dist*   t. 

Free  from  prejudice. 
Unprei.atical,   dn-pr^-i&t'^-kiL   a- 

Unsuitable  to  a  prelate. 
Unpremeditated,  Ao-pr^-m^'c-t^ 

t^d.  a*     Not  prepared  io  the  mind 

beforehand. 
Unprepared,  6o-pr^-pAr'd^  a.     NV^ 

fitted  by  previous  measure ;  not  niMde  ft 

for  the  dKadfiil  moments  of  departure 
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UNPREPASEDNE$S,An-pr6-p&'rdd-T)6s« 

8.  (365).    state  of  being  unprepared. 

IJNPREpossEssEDj  Aii-pr^.p6z-2^st'.  a. 
Not  prepossessed,  not  preoccupied  by  no- 
tions. 

Unpressed,  ftn-pr^st'.  a.  Not  pressed, 
not  enforced. 

Unpretending,  An-pr^-t6n'ding.  a 
Not  claiming  any  distinctions. 

XJnprevailing,  An-pr6-vi'llng.  a.  Be- 
ing of  no  force. 

XJnprevented,  An-pr6'Vfint'M.  a.  Not 
previously  hindered;  not  preceded  by  any 
thing. 

Unprincely,  ftn-prlns'16.  a.  Unsuit- 
able  to  a  prince. 

Unprincipled,  dn-prln's^-pl'd.  a. 
(359).     Not  settled  in  tenets  or  opinions. 

(Xj*  This  word  does  not  mean  merely  being 
unsettled  in  principles  or  opinions,  but 
not  having,  or  being  void  of  good  princi- 
ples or  opinion?.  It  was  in  this  sense 
tliat  Dr.  Goldsmith  called  Mr.  Wilkes,  of 
seditious  and  iniidel  memory,  The  unprin^ 
ciplcd  Impostor. 

Unprinted  6n-pr!nt'Sd.  a.  Notprint^! 

Unpri SABLE,  dti-pri'zi-bh  a.  Not  va- 
lued, not  of  estimation. 
Unprisoned,  An-priz'EVd.  a.  (359). 

Set  free  from  confinement. 
Unprized,  (in-priz'd'«  a.  Not  valued. 
Unproclaimeo,    fln-pri-klim'd'.    a. 

Not  notified  by  a  publick  declaration. 
Unprofaned,  {in-prd-f4n*d'.  a.     Not 

violated. 
Unprofitable,     dn-prof^-td-bl.     a. 

Useless,  serving  no  purpose. 
Unprofitableness,    dn-proP^-ti-bl- 

n^.  s*     Uselessness. 
Un profitably,   Anpr6f'6-t4-bl^.    ad. 

Uselessly,  without  advantage. 

Hav 


Unprofited,  iin-pr6nt-^d.  a< 
ing  no  gain. 

Unprolifick,  An-pr^-llf'lk.  a.     Bar- 
ren, not  productive. 

Unpronounced,    An-pr6-n6tinst'.    a/ 
Not  uttered,  not  spoken. 

UKPROPER,<in-pr6p'Ar.  a.  (98).    Not 
peculiar. 

Un  PROPERLY,  iin-pr6p'Ar-W.  ad.  Con- 
trary to  propriety,  improperly. 

UNpR0PHT0Us,An-pr6-plsh'As.  a.  Not 
favourable,  inauspicious. 

Unproportioned,  \jn-pr6-p6p'ahiin*d. 
a.    Not  suited  to  something  else. 

ax 


Uwproposkd,  fta-pr6-p6z"d'.  a.  Not 
proposed. 

Unfropped,  An-pr6pt'.  a.  (359).  Not 
supported,  not  upheld. 

Unprosperous,  (kn-pr6s'p^r-ib.  a. 
Unfortunate,  not  prosperous. 

Unphosperously,  (in«pi'6s'ptki--ds*ld. 
ad.    Unsuccessfully. 

Unprotected,  6n'pr6-tdk'tdd.  a.  Not 
protected,  not  supported. 

Unproved,  iln-pr^6v'd'.  a.  Not  evin- 
ced by  arguments. 

To  Unprovide,  An-prA-vide'.  v.  a.  To 
divest  of  ijesolution  or  qualifications. 

Unprovided,  An-pro-vi'ddd.  a.  Not 
secured  or  qualified  by  previous  mea- 
sures; not  furnished. 

Unprovoked,  {in-prd<v6kt'.  a.  Not  pi-o- 
roked. 

Unpruned,  ^n-prin*d'.  a.  Not  cuj, 
not  lopped. 

Un  PUB  LICK,  iin-p(^b'llk.  a.  Private,  not 
generally  known. 

UNP(;BLiSHEo,f^n-pdbO!sht*a«  Secret, 
unknown ;  not  given  to  the  publick. 

Unpunished,  fln-pOn^ishU  a.  Not  pu- 
nished, suffered  to  continue  in  impunity. 

Unpurchased,  An-pdr'tsh4st.  a.  Un- 
bougbt. 

UNPUHGED,^n-pftrj'd'.  a.  Not  purged* 

Unpurified,  dij-pu'ri-flde.  a.  (282). 
Not  freed  firom  recrement,  not  deansed 
from  sin. 

UNpuRsuED,^n-pdr-s&de'.  a.  Not  pur- 
sued. 

Unputrified,  !in-piSL^tr6-fide«  a.  Not 
corrupted  by  rottenness. 

Unc^alified,  {in.kw6F£-fide.  (282). 
a.    Not  fit 

To  Unqualify,  dn-kw6l'^-fi  v.  a.  To 
disqualify,  to  divest  of  qualification. 

Unquarrelable,  An-kw6i''riI-4-bL  a. 

Such  as  cannot  be  impugned. 
To  Unqueen,  dn>kw^n^  v.  a.     To 

divest  of  the  dignity  of  queen. 
Unquenchable,    (kn-kwSnsh'^-bL    a« 

Unextinguishable . 

UNQUENCH*;n,  {im-kwdnsht^  a*  Not 
extinguished;  not  eztinguishable. 

Un  QUENCH  ABLEN  ESS,  ^n-kw£i>sh'&-bl- 
n^s.  s.     UneiLtinguishableness. 

Unquestionable,  An-kw^s^tshJin-ft* 
bl.  a.  (405).  *  Indubitable,  not  to  be 
doubted ;  such  as  cannot  bear  to  be  q\ios- 
tioned  without  impatience. 
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U»fQtJ  Est  ION  ABLY,  An-kwr^s^tahiin-d- 
b\^.  ad.    Indubitably,  without  doubt. 

Unqukstionkd,  An-k^v^s'lsh^^M.  a. 
Not  doubted,  passed  withmit  doubt;  in- 
disputable, not  to  be  opposed ;  not  inter- 
rogated, not  examined! 

UNqyicK,  ilin-kwik'.  a.     Motionless. 

UNquiET.  An-kwi'dt,  a.  Moved  with 
perpetual  agfitation,  not  calm,  not  Still ; 
disturbed,  full  of  perturbation,  not  at 
peace;  restless,  unsatisfied. 

UNQL'iKTLy,  dn-kw^^t-lfi.  ad.  Without 
rest 

Un()uiktnkss,  An-kvvi'^t-n5s.  s.  Want 
of  tranquillity ;  want  of  peace ;  restless- 
ness, turbulence;  perturbation,  uneasi- 
ness. 

Unracked,  An-rakl'.  a.  Not  poured 
from  the  lees. 


UNaARfD,  nn-r4kt'.  a.     Not  thrown 

together  and  covered. 
UNRANSACKE0,  i&n-rin'sakt.  a.     Not 

pillaged. 
To  Unhavel,  An-r4v\'l.  v.  a.  (103). 

To  disentangle,  to  extricate,  to  clear;  to 

disorder,  to  throw  out  of  the  present  con- 
stitution; to  clear  up  tlie  intrigue  of  a 

play, 
XJNKAZOREDy  i!ln*r4'z&r*d.  a.  Unshaven. 
UNRjEACHED,^n-rfctsht'.a.  (359).  Not 

attained. 
Unread,  dn-rW.  a.     Not  read,  not 

publickly   pronounced;     untauglit,    not 

learned  in  books. 
Unreadiness,  An-rdd'^-n^s.  s.  Want 

of  readiness,  want  of  promptness ;  want 

of  preparation. 
Unready,  \Wr^d'^.  a.  Not  prepared, 

not  fit;  not  prompt,  not  quick;  awkward, 

ungain. 
Unreal,  I'in-re'al.  a.     Unsubstantial. 

UNRKAS0NABLE,i1n-r6Vii-a-bl.  a.  Ex- 
orbitant, claiming  or  insisting  on  more 
than  is  fit;  not  agreeable  to  reason; 
greater  than  is -fit,  immoderate. 

Unreasonableness,  dn-rd'z'n-A-bl- 
ncs.  s.  Exoibitance,  excessive  de- 
mand ;  inconsistency  with  ix^ason. 

Unrkasonably,  An-r^Vn-a-bl^.  ad. 
In  a  manner  contrary  to  reason ;  more 
than  enough. 

To  Un  REAVE,  iln-rdvc'.  v.  a.  To  un- 
ravel. 

Unrebated,  An-r6-bA't^d,  a«  Not 
blunted. 


-pine,  pin  ;—* 

Unrebukable,  i^n-r^-bii^ka-bU  a.  (Xt>- 

noxious  to  no  censure. 
Un RECEIVED,  ijii-r^-s^v'd'-  a-  Not  re-  • 

ceived. 
Un  r  kcl  a  I M  V.  D,  lin-r^-kUm'd'-  a.  Not 

turned;  not  reformed. 
Unrf.concilablk,    ^i-r^k-on-sila-bL 

a.  Not  to  be  appeased,  implacable ;  net  to 

be  made  consistent  with. — See  R«cos- 

CXLEABLB. 

Unrec  NciLED,6n-r^k'6n-siJ'd.  a  Xot 

reconciled. 
Unrecorded,  iln-r^-k^r'dM. «.    Sot 

kept  in  remembrance  by  pubbck  onou- 

ments. 
Un  R  E  c o  t  N TE  D,  An-rc-kount'W-  a.  N oi 

told,  not  related. 
Unkecruitable,  \\n-r^-kr6ut'i-bl.  a. 

Incapable  of  repairing  the  dcficiencVes  of 

an  army. 

Unrkcuring,  An-r^ku'ring.  a.    Irre- 
mediable. 
Unreduced,  dn-rd-d^t'-  a.    Not  re- 
duced. 
Un  REFORM  ABLE,  An-''^-f6i-'ma-bL   a. 
^    Not  to  be  put  into  a  new  form. 
Unreformed,  lin-r^-form'd'.  a.    Vot 

amended,  not  corrected;  nol  brought  lo 

newness  of  life. 
UNR£FRACT£D,(in  -r^-frdk'tW.  a.  Not 

refracted. 
Un  refresh  ED,  ^n-r^-fr^sAr'.  a.    Not 

cheered,  not  relieved. 
Unregarded,  i^u-r^-gkr'd^d.  a-    "Sot 

heeded,  not  respected. 
Unregenerate,  dn-r^-j^n'^r-ltc.  a. 

Not  brought  to  a  new  life. 
Unrfined,  Ai.-'in'd'.  a.  (359).    Not 

restrained  by  the  bridle. 
UNRELENTi\G,iii)-r^-liiil'ing.a.Hard, 

cruel,  feeling  no  pity. 
Unrelievable.  i\n-i^-l^\a-bl.  a.  Ad- 
mitting no  succour. 
Unrelikved,   lin-r^-I^^T'd.   tu    Noi 

succoured;  not  eased. 
Unremarkable,  An-r^-mirk'i-bl.  a. 

Not  capable  of  being  observed;  not  vlT- 

thy  of  notice. 
Unrkmkdiable,  dn-r^-m^^d^-4-bl.  a. 

Admitting  no  remedy. 
Unr^m  EMBER  iNG,      i&n*r^-in^inl3^i- 

Ing.  a.     Having  no  memory. 
UNRKMEMBRANCE,dn-rd-m^m'brlnse« 

8.    Forgetfulness. 
UnrdpAk  VABLE,    dD-r^-m6dv'4-bi.  a> 

Not  to  be  taken  away. 
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— n^  rodve,  ii6r,  n6t;— tAbe,  tdb» 

Unremotablt,  dn-r^-tnddv'lUbi^.  ad. 
In  a  manner  that  admits  no  removal 

Unrkmoybd,  <in-r6-m66v'd'.  a.     Not 
taken  away;  not  capable  of  bein^  removed. 

Unkepaid,  {in-r6-p4dc'.  a*     Not  re- 
compensed, not  compensated. 
UNRKi-EALKD,  5n-rd-p^i'd\  a.  Not  re- 
voked, not  abrogated. 
TJnrkpentkd.  5ii-i^-p£nt'dd*  a.     Not 

reg^arded  with  penitential  sorrow. 
Unrepknting,  An-r^-p^o'iing*     > 
Unrepentant,  (iu-r^-p^ni^int.    J   ** 

Not  repenting,  not  penitent 
Unkepiking,  {in-r^-pi'iiing.  a*     Not 

peevishly  complaining. 
Unre,*lenished,  ftn-r£«pl^nlsht«   a. 

Not  filled. 
Unrkprievable,  ftn-r^-prWv'd-bl.  a* 

Not  to  be  respited  from  penal  death. 
Ukreproachep,     i&n-r^-pr6t8ht'«     a* 

Not  upbraided,  not  censured. 
Unrepkovable,  An-r^*prddv^4«bl.   a. 

Not  liable  to  blame. 
Unreproved,  ^n-r^-pr^5v*d'*  a.    Not 

censured ;  not  liable  to  censure. 
Unrepugnant,  An-r6-pi!ig'n^t.  a.  Not 

opposite. 
Unrefutable,  An-r4p'ii«l4-bl.  a#  Not 

creditable. 
UNR£QUE$T£D,An-r6-kw£st'6d*a.  Not 

asked. 
UNREqyiTABLE,   An-r6-kw!'t4-bl.     a« 

Not  to  be  retaliated. 
Un  RECRUIT  ED,  An-rA-kwl'tW.  a.     Not 

compensated  for.— ilfanm. 
Unresented,  An-r6-z^nt'dd.  a.    Not 

regarded  with  anger. 
Unreserved,  An-r^-z^rv'd'.  a*     Not 

limited  by  any  private  convenience ;  open, 

frank,  concealmg  nothing. 
Unreservedly,  An-riz^r'vM-l^.  ad. 

(364).  Without  limitation  (  without  con- 

ceaiment,  openljr. 
Un  r  es  e  rve  i>n  ess,  ftn-rft-zir'vW-n^s. 

9.  (364).    Openness,  frankness. 
Unresisted,  An-r^«zh^^d.   a.     Not 

opposed;  resistless,  such  as  cannot  be  op. 

twsed. 
Unresisting,  dn-r^-zisMng.  a.    Not 

opposing,  not  malting  resistance. 
Unresolvable,    f^n-r^-z6lVi-b|.     a. 

Not  to  be  solved,  insoluble. 
Unresolved,  iin-rt-z6Iv*d'.  a.     Not 

determined,  having  made  no  resolution; 

not  solved^  not  cleared. 


b AH ;— 60  }^^pMnd ;— ^/lin,  th  rs. 

Unresolving,  ftn-r^-zAKving.  a.  Not 
resolving, 

Unr espkctive,  i&n-rd-sp^'tiv.  a.  In- 
attentive, taking  Ihtle  notice. 

Unrest,  i&n-r^st^  s.  Disquiet,  want 
of  tranquillity,  unquletness. 

LTnrjkstored,  6n-r^siAr'd'.  a.  Not 
restored;  not  cleared  from  an  attainder. 

Unr*-  STiiAiNED, ftn~r^-sir4n'd'. a.  Not 
confined,  not  hindered;  licentious,  loose  t 
not  limited. 

UN R ET  H  ACTED .  ftf j-r^-tr4k'tM.  a.  Not 
revoked,  not  recalled. 

UNREvEALfc-D,  Aii-r^-T^rd.  a.  Not 
told,  iTot  discovered. 

Un  REVENGED,  dn-fi-v&nj'd.  a.  Not 
revenged. 

UNKEVEEEND,  dn-T^v'dr-dnd'.  a.  Ir- 
reverent, disrespectful. 

Unreverendly,  An-r6v'dr-^nd4^.  ad. 
Disrespectfully. 

Unreversed,  An-r^-vdrst^  a.  Not  re- 
voked, not  repealed. 

Unrevorei^,  dn-i:^<*v&kt%  a.  (359). 
Not  recalled. 

Unrewarded,  ^n-r^-w&rd'ddt  a«  Not 
rewarded,  not  recompensed. 

To  Unriddle,  Cin-rid'dl.  v.  a.  Tq 
solve  an  enigma,  to  explain  a  problem. 

Unr  I dicu  LOU s,  i^-r^-dlk'b-l&b.  a. 
Not  ridiculous. 

To  Unrig,  (ln*rlj;'«  t.  a*  To  strip  off 
the  tackle. 

Unkighteous,  An-rPtsh£-fis.  a.  Un- 
just, wicked,  sinful,  bad. 

Unrig UTKousLY,  An-ri^tsh^-i&s-l^.  ad« 
Unjustly,  wickedly,  siniully. 

Unrighteousness,  An-rKt8h6*As«n^s. 
s.    Wickedness,  injustice. 

Unrightful,  jin-rhe'f&l.  a.  Not 
rigfatAtly  not  just. 

To  Un  iNG,  Au-ring'.  ▼•a.  To  de« 
prive  of  a  ring* 

To  Unrip,  on-rlp'.  v.  a.  To  cut 
open. 

•X?"  Dr.  Johnson  very  justly  eensures  thia 
word  as  improper,  though  authorised  by 
Shaktpeartt  Bacons  Taylor,  and  Coliierj  for, 
says  he,  there  is  no  difference  between  rip 
and  unrip  i  therefore  the  negative  particw 
is  of  no  force.  But  to  this  it  may  be  ob- 
served, that  the  negative  particle  is  not 
merely  redun4ant ;  it  impbes  something 
in  opposition  to  what  it  is  prefixed  to;  so 
that  to  unrip  must  signify  joining  together 
something  that  has  been  ripped »  the  inse- 
parable pi^^MfiitiQn  ipi  UiMtti)^ef«  used 
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ifiteniW«ly ;  for  when  we  want  to  enforce 
the  verb  to  rip,  we  say  to  rip  up,  or  to  rip 
open. — See  Unloose. 
Unripe,  an-rli)e'.  a.     Immature,  not 

fully  concocted;  too  early. 
TJn RIPEN  ED,    dnrri'pVd.    a-    (359). 

Not  matured. 
Unripenkss,  ftn-ripe'n^s.  s.     Imma- 
turity, want  of  ripeness. 
Unrivalled,  Tftn-ri'vird.  a.     Having; 
no  competition;  having  no  peer  or  equal. 
To  Unrol.  du-r61e.  f.  a.  (406).     To 

open  what  i»  enrolled  or  convolved. 
Unromantick,     i&n-r6-m&n'tik.      a. 

Contrary  to  romance. 
To  Unroof,  &n-i66P.  v.  a.     To  strip 

off  the  roof  or  covering  of  houses. 
Uk  ROOST KD,  iin-r66st'W.  a.     Driven 

from  the  roost. 
Unrough,  ^-i-ftf.  a.  (314).  Smooth. 
To  Unroot,  ^n-r66t'.  v.  a.     To  tear 

from  the  roots,  to  extirpate. 
Unrounded,    {in-r6iLincl'^d«    a.     Not 

shaped,  not  cut  to  a  round. 
Unroyal,  Cln-r6^'41.  a.     Unprinccly, 

not  royal. 
To  Unruffle,  tin-n&ffl.  ▼•  a»     To 

cease  from  commotion,  or  agitation. 
UNRUFFLhD.    dn-rM'fl'd.     a-     (359). 

Calm,  tranquil,  not  tumulttious. 
Unr'.  LED,  An.r66rd'.  a.     Not  direct- 
ed hy  any  superior  power. 
Unkvliness,  An-r66l'l6-n^3.  s.     Tur- 
bulence, ttjmultuousnesB. 
Unruly,    lin-rdd'l^.    a.     Turbulent, 

ungovernable,  licentious. 
Unsafe,  i!m-s4fc'-  a.    Not  secure,  ha- 
zardous, dangerous. 
Unsafely,  iin-sifc'16.    ad.     Not  se- 
curely, dangerously. 
Unsaid,  Ao-sW.  a.  (203).  Not  utter- 
ed, not  mentioned. 
Unsalted,  iftn-silt'W.  s^.  Not  pickled 

or  seasoned  with  salt. 
Unsanctified,    iin-3ank't^-fidc«     a. 

Unholy,  not  consecrated. 
Unsatiable,  iin-s^'«h^-a-bl.  a.     Not 
to  be  satisfied. 

UNS ATI SFACTORl NESS,   An-slt-tls-f^k' 

tAr-^-D^s.  s.    Want  of  satisfaction. 
Un  s  A  n  s  F  A  c  TO  R  y ,  An-s&t-tls-fdk'tAr-i. 
a.     Not  giving  satisfaction. 
,    Unsatisfiedness,  An-sAt'tis-fide-n^s. 
s.    Tlie  state  of  not  being  satisfied* 
Unsatisfied,  dn-s^t'tis-fide*  a*    Not 
contented,  not  pleased. 


UKSATisFTiifG,    An-a4<^il»»fl-lBg'*    t- 

Unable  to  gratify  to  tlic  fblL 
Unsavouriness,   <in-si'vAr-^-«iL  s. 

Bad  taste;  badsmdl. 
Unsavoury, dn-sVvAr-*.  a.  Taslekss; 
having  a  bad  taste ;  havmg  an  'M  sa^ 
fetid;  unplteasing,  disgusting. 
To  Unsay,  dn-si'.  v.  a.    To  retract, 

to  recant. 
Unscaly,  ftn-sk&'k.  a.    Hstring  no 

scales. 
Ukscanned,  Vin-sk^'d'.  a.  l?ol  mea- 
sured, not  computed. 
Unscarred,  fin-sk&r'd'.a.  NrtmaA- 

ed  with  wounds. 
Unscholastick,     An-sk^Us'tik.     a. 

Not  bred  to  literature. 
Unschooled,  An-sk66rd'.  a.    Unedu- 
cated, not  learned. 
Unscorched,  An-sktosht^  a.  (359). 

Not  touched  by  fire. 
UNSKRKENEDt  dfi-skrAinM'-  a*    Not 

covered,  not  proteded- 
Unscriptural,  iir»-skrip^tshvl-rail.  a. 

Not  defensible  by  Scripture. 
To  Unseal,  dn-s^k.  v.  a.     To  open 

any  thing  sealed. 
Unsealed,  dn-s^l'd'.  a.  (359).  Want- 
ing a  seal;  having  the  seal  broken. 
To  Unseam,  An-s^me.  ▼.  a.    To  np, 

to  cut  open. 
Un6Eari;h ABL£,  ib-sftftsh'd-hU  a.  In- 
scrutable, not  to  be  espbred. 
Unsbarchablcness,    {kn-^£tt9h'l<bl- 
n€s.    s.      Impos^bUity  to  5c  ex- 
plored. 
Unseasonable,  5n-s*Vn-4-W.  a.  Not 
suitable  to  time  or  occaskm,  vsAU  un- 
timely, ill-timed ;  not  agreeaWe  to  tbtr 
time  of  the  year;  late,  as  an  unseasofobk 
time  of  night. 
Unseasonablekess,     dn-si'a'n-A-br 
n^s.  s.     Unsuitableness. 

Unse4SonablY|  An-s^E'n-a-btt.  a<i- 
Not  seasonably,  not  agreeable  to  tsae  or 
occasion. 

Unseasoned,  dn-s^Vn'd.  a.  (359\ 
Unseasonable,  untimely,  ill-timed.  Out  m 
use.  Unformed,  not  qualified  by  use ;  ir 
regular ;  Inordinate ;  not  kept  till  fit  fa 
use ;  not  salted,  as  unseasoned  meiL 

Unsegondkd,  Ao-e^k'dn-dM.  a*  K01 
supported ;  not  exemplilied  a  second  tsc 

Unsecret,  An-s^lirit.  a*  (99)*  No: 
ck)8e,  not  trusty. 
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UK9BciiREy  i&Q-s£*foLire'«  a.    Not  aikfe* 
UnseduceD)     {ku-s^-dust'.    a.      Not 
.  drawn  to  ill. 
Unseeing,     i&n-3&^lng«     a.     (410). 

Wanting  the  power  of.  vision. 
To  Unseem,  i&n-s£^m'«  v.  a.    Not  to 

seem. 
Unseemliness,     dn-s^^mld-nds.    s. 

Indecency,  indecorum,  uncomeliness. 
Unseemly,  tin-s^^m'I6*  a.   Indecent, 

uncomely,  unbecoming. 
Unseen,  (in-s^^^  a.     Not  seen,  not 

discovered;  invisible,  undiscoverable;  un- 
skilled, unexperienced. 
Unselfish,   (In-i&dinsh.  a.     Not  ad- 
dicted to  private  interest. 
Unsent,  in-s^nt'.  a.     Not  sent;  Un 

sent  for,  not  called  by  letter  or  messen- 

ger. 
Unseparable,  An-s6p'dr-i-bL  a*  Not 

to  be  parted,  not  to  be  divided. 
Unsbparated,     i!in-sdp'4r-&''t£d.     a 

Not  parted. 
Unserviceable,    f^n-s^r^vls-i-bl.    a. 

Useless,  bringing  no  advantage. 
UNSERvicEABbY,  iin-s^r'vis-d-bl6.  ad« 

Without  use,  without  advantage. 
Unset,     fin-sit',    a.      Not  set,   not 

placed. 
To  Unsettle,   fin-sit'tl.  v.  a.     To 

make  uncertain;  to  move  from  a  place: 

to  overthrow. 
Unsettled, dn-sit'trd.  a.  (359).  Not 

fixed  in  resolution,  not  determined,  not 

steady;  unequable,  not  regular,  change- 
able; not  established;  not  &Led  in  a  place 

of  abode. 
Unsettledness,    fin-sit'tl'd-nis.    s^ 

Irresolution,  undetermined  state  of  mind; 

uncertainty,  fluctuation. 
U^N  SEVER  ED,    An-sdv'fir'd*    a.     Not 

parted,  not  divided. 
To  Unsex,  fin-sdks'.  v.  a.    To  make 

otlierwise  than  the  sex  commonly  is. 
Unshadowed,  fin-sh4d'6dc.  a.     Not 

cloudy,  not  darkened. 
Unshakeable,  fin-sh^'ki-bf.  a«     Not 

subject  to  concussion.'-See  Reooncilk- 

ABL1(. 

Unshared,  dm-sh&kt'.  a.  Not  shaken. 
Unshaken,  dn-shiLVn.  a.  (103).  Not 

agitated,  not  moved ;  not  subject  to  con- 

cussion ;  not  weakened  in  resolution,  not 

moved. 
To  Unshakle,  4n-shak'kl.  v.  a.    To 

loose  from  boiuls ;  properly  Unthackle.*^ 

See  CoDLB., 


b^m;—- til;— p&&nd^— fAin,  this. 

Unsbamed,  «  i^n-shim'd'.  a.  Not 
shamed. 

Unshapen,  {in-shA'p'n»a.(103).  Mis- 
shapen, deformed. 

Unshared,  &n-sh4r*d'.  a.  Not  par* 
taken,  not  had  in  common. 

To  UNSHEATH,iin-sh6Ta'.  v.a.(437). 
To  draw  from  the  scabbard. 

Unshed,  (in-shW.  a.     Not  spilt. 

Unsheltered,      lin-shfil'lAr'd.       a. 

Wanting  protection. 
To  Unship,  6n-ship'.  v.  a«     To  take 

out  of  a  ship. 
Unshocked,  ftn-sh6kt'.  a.  (359).   Not 

disgusted,  not  offended. 

Unshod,    (in-shod',  a.     Having  no 

shoes. 
Un  shook,    An-shWk'.  part,  a*    Not 

shaken. 
Unshorn,  (in-sh6m'.  a.    See  Shorn. 

Not  clipped. 
UnsHOT,    fin-shot',  part.  a.    Not  hit 

by  shot. 
To  Unshout,    iin-sh6iit'.  v.  a.     To 

retract  a  shout. 
Un  showered,    An-shAdr'd'.  a.    Not 

watered  by  showers. 
Unshrinking,  in-shrinking,  a.    Not 

recoiling. 
Unshunnable,  An-sh(ln'nd-bl.  a.   In- 
evitable. 
Unsifted,  <in-sift'M.  a.    Not  parted 

by  a  sieve ;  not  tried. 
Unsigbt,  tn-site'.  a.     Not  seeing^. 
Unsighted,  6n-si'ted.  a.     Invisible. 

Unsightliness,  An-^lte'W-n^s.  8*  De- 
formity, disagreeableness  to  the  eye. 

Unsightly,  dn-ske1£.  a.  Disagree- 
able to  the  sight. 

tlNsiNCERE,  dn-sln-s^re'.  a.  Not 
hearty,  not  faithful;  not  genuine,  impure, 
adulterated;  not  sound,  not  soGd. 

Unsinceritt,  t(!in-sln-s6r^£-t6.  s. 
Adulteration,  cheat. 

To  Unsinew,  dn*sW6.  ?«  a.  To  de- 
prive of  strength. 

Unsinged,  6n->slnj'd^  a.  (359).  Not 
scorched,  not  touched  by  fire. 

Unsinking,  ^n-slnVing.  a.  (410). 
Not  sinking. 

Unsinewed,  i^n-sln'&de.  a.  Nerve- 
less, weak. 

Unsinning,  ^-sln'nlng.  a.  (410), 
Impeccable. 
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Unskilled,  in-skll'd'.  a.  Wanting 
skill,  wanting  knowledge. 

Unskilful,  ^-skii'fiil.  a-  Wanting 
art,  wanting  knowledge. 

Unskilfully,  An-skllTM-*.  ad.  With- 
out knowledge,  without  art. 

Unskilfulnkss,     An-skil'f^il-nds.    s* 

Want  of  art,  want  of  knowledge. 
'  Unslaiv,  An-sl4ne'.  a.     Not  killed. 

Unslaked,  An-slikt'.  a.  (359),  Not 
quenched.— Sec  To  Slakr. 

Cnsleeping,  An-sl^^p1ng.  a.  Ever 
wakeful. 

Unsuppikg,  An-sllplng.  a.  (410).  Not 
liable  to  slip,  fast. 

Unsmxbchkd,  An-sm^rtshl'.  a*  Un- 
polluted, not  stained. 

Unsmoked,  (kn-smAkf.  a.(359).  Not 
smoked. 

Unsociable,  (in-s6'shi-a-bl.  a*  Not 
kind,  not  communicative  of  good. 

Unsociably,  (b-si'sh^-l-ble.  ad.  Not 
kindly. 

Unsoiled,  iln-soird'.  a.  Not  pol- 
luted, not  tainted,  not  stained. 

Unsold,  An-sold'.  a.  Not  changed 
for  money. 

Unsoldierlike,  i\n-s6l'j6r-rike.  a. 
Unbecoming  a  soldier. 

Un  SOLID,  ^n-s6rid'.  a.  Fluid,  not 
coherent. 

Unsolved,  ftn-solv'd'.  a.   Not  solved. 

Unsophisticated,  ,  un-s6^fis'te-ki- 
tM.  a.     Not  adulterated. 

Unsorted,  I'in-sdrt'^d.  a.  Not  dis- 
tributed by  proper  separation. 

Unsought,  An-skwt'.  a.  Had  with- 
out seeking;  not  searched. 

Unsound,  dn-s6und'.  a.  Sickly, 
wanting  health;  not  free  from  cracks; 
rotten,  corrupted ;  not  orthodox ;  not  ho- 
nest, not  upright;  not  sincere,  not  faith- 
ful; erroneous,  wrong  j  not  fast  under 
foot. 

Unsounded,  An-sAiind'^d.  Not  tried 
by  the  plummet. 

Unsoundness,  fin-s66nd'nds.  s.  Er- 
roneous of  belief,  want  of  orthodoxy;  cor- 
ruptness of  any  kind;  want  of  strength, 
want  of  solidity. 

Uksoured,  iin-s6iir'd'.  a.  (359).  Not 
made  sour,  not  made  morose. 

Unsown,  An-s6ne'.  a-  Not  propa- 
gated by  scattering  seofl. 


Uhspared,  ftn-spdr-d'.  a.  (359).  Kot 
spared. 

Unsparing, 6n-»pi'r!np:.  a. (4 10).  Sot 
sparing,  not  parsimonious. 

To  I  NSPF.AK,  ftn-sjj^kc'-  ▼.  a.  To  re- 
tract, to  recant. 

Unspeakable,  An-sp^'ki  bl.  a-  Not 
to  be  expressed. 

Unspeakably,  'An-sp^-ki-bW.  ad.  In- 
expressibly, ineffably. 

Unspecified,  6n-s{5^s'bi-fkie.  a.  Xot 
particularly  mentioned. 

Unspecl'Lative,  An-sp^k'^-la-ttr.  a- 
Not  theoretical 

Unspko,  An-spW.  a.  See  Mi%tase*. 
Not  de.spatched,  not  performed. 

Unspent,  liD-sp^ni'.  a.  Not  wasted, 
not  diminished,  not  weakened. 

To  Unspherk,  flii-sferc'.  v.  au  To 
remove  from  its  orb. 

Unspied,  dn-spide'^.a.  Not  discover- 
ed, not  seen. 

Un  spilt,  &n-bpi\l'.  a*  Q369V  Kot 
sped;  not  spoiled. 

To  L  N spirit,  fin-splrlu  v.  a.  To 
dispirit,  to  depress,  to  deject. 

Unspoiled,  dn-sji6ird'.  a.  Not  plun- 
dered, not  pillaged;  not  marred. 

Unspotted,  fin-sp6i'ied.  a.  Not 
marked  with  any  stain;  immacuiate^  sot 
tainted  with  guilt. 

UNsqUAjiED,  6n-skvr4r'd'.  a.  (359). 
Not  formed,  irregular. 

Unstable,  dn-st^^l.  a.  Not  fixed, 
not  fast;  inconstant,  hresolute. 

Unstaid,  fin-5t4de'.  a.  Not  cooV  riot 
prudent,  not  settled  into  discretion,  not 
steady,  mutable. 

Unstaidnkss,  An-stide'n^  s.  In- 
discretion, volatile  mind. 

Unstained,  ftn-stin'd'.  a.  Not  stain- 
ed,  not  dyed,  not  discoloured. 

To  Unstate,  dn-st4te'.  v.  a.  To  pii 
out  of  state. 

Unstatutable,  dn-stat'tshu-ta42L  a 
Contrary  to  statute. 

Un  STAUNCH  ED,  An-slinsht'.  a»  (SI  5). 
Not  stopped,  not  stayed. 

XT  Dr.  Johnson  has  spelled  the  simple  nf 
this  word  stanch,  and  the  compouml  u^ 
staunched.  Mr.  Sheridan  has  followed  him 
in  this  oversight;  but  it  ought  to  beet- 
served,  that  as  the  word  comes  from  the 
French  ettancher,  neither  of  these  wcns 
should  be  written  with  u. 
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Unstkadily,  An-Bl^d'dW*.  iicU  With- 

oat  «ny  ceruintyt  incoostaatly,  DOt.con- 

uatently. 
Un^teauiness^    An*st£d'dd-n£s.     a« 

Wsint  of  constancy,  iiresolution,  matabi- 

lity. 
UirsTEADT,  (in-stdd^d^.  a*  Inconstant, 

iiresdlutey  mutable,  variable,  cbangeabte; 

not  fixed,  not  settled. 
Unstedfast,  iSn-siWf4st«   a.      Not 

fixed,  not  fast. 
UNSTiiEPED,  An-st^dpt'.  a.  (359).  Not 

soaked. 
To  (Justing,  t^n-atlng'.  ?•  a.  To  dis- 
arm of  a  sting*. 
UN.STINTED,  i&n-stlnt'Sd.   a.     Not  li- 
mited. 
Unstirred.  An-at4r'd'.  a.     Not  stir- 
red, not  agitated. 
To  Unstitch,  ftn-stksh'.  v.  a.     To 

open  by  picking  the  stitches.   • 
Unstooping,  fln-3t66'ping.   a.     Not 

bending,  not  yielding. 
To  Unstop,  {in-st6p'.  v.  a*     To  free 

from  stop  or  obstruction. 
Un:>toppe0,  AiMitopt'.  a.  Meeting  no 

resistance. 
Unsthained,  6n*strftn'd^  a.    Easy, 

not  forced. 
UwsTRAiTKNED,  An-striVn'd.  (359). 

a.    Not  contracted. 
Unstrengthened,   dn-strfnpf'M'n'd. 

a.  (359).    Not  supported,  not  assisted. 
To  Unstring,  (in-strlng'.  v.  a«     To 

relax  any  thing  strung,   to   deprive  of 

strings;  to  loose,  to  untie. 
Unstruck,  iln-strdk'.  a.    Not  moved, 

not  affected. 
Unstudied,  iin-stAd^d.  a.  (282).  Not 

premeditated,  not  laboured. 
Unstuffed,  An-stdft'.  a.  (359).    Un- 
filled, unfurnished. 
Unsubstantial,  i)n-si!lb-stdn'shdl.  a. 

Not  solid,  not  palpable  I  not  real. 
Unsucceeded, An-silik-s^^Mdd.  a.  Not 

succeeded. 
Unsuccessful,  iln-sAk-sis'f&l.  a.  Not 

having  the  wished  event. 
Unsuccessfully,  dn-^i^k-sls'f&M.  ad. 

Unfortunately,  without  success. 
Unsucckssfulness,      flii-sfik-s^s'fid- 

nfis.  9.     Want  of  success* 
Unsuccessive,  dn-sAk-s^s'siv.  a.  Not 

proceeding  by  flux  of  parts. 
UNsucKJtD,^An-s£ikt'.  a.  (359).     Not 

baring  the  breasts  dr%wii.     , 


Unsufferabls,    dn««Affid^i:44>L    i^ 

Not  supportable,  intolerable. 
Unsufficience,  dn-Bif-^sb'^nse.  a; 

Inability  to  answer  the  end  proposed. 

yNsuFFiciENT,(^n-baf41sh'int#a.  Un- 
able, inadequate. 

Unsugahed,  An-shftg'dr'd.  a«  (359). 
Not  sweetened  w^th  sugar. 

Unsuitable,  fin-sii'ti-bl.  a.  Not  con-» 
gruous,  not  equal,  not  proportionate. 

Unsuitableness,  An-su't4-bl.n6a.  s. 

Incongruity,  unfitness. 
Unsuitino,  An-sd'tlng*  a«  (410).   Not 

fitting,  not  becoming. 
Unsullied,  An-sAilld.  a.  (282).    Not 

fouled,  not  disgraced,  pure. 
Unsung,  An-^^Ang:'.  a.   Not  celebrated 

in  verse,  not  recited  in  verse. 
Unsunned,  dn-sAn*d'.  a.  (359).     Not 

exposed  to  the  sun. 
Unsupkrfluous,  {in-s&-pdr'fl&-fts.  a. 

Not  more  than  enough. 
UN<iUPPLANTED,  iin-sdp-plim'^d.    a. 

Not  forced,  or  thrown  from  under  that 

which  supporto  it;  not  defeated  by  stra- 
tagem. 
UNsbppoRTAaLE,  An-afip-p6rt'4-bl.  a* 

Intolerable,  such  as  cannot  be  endured. 
Unsupported,  An-sftp-p6rt'W.  a.  Not 

sustained,  not  held  up ;  not  assisted.  ' 
Unsure,  An-sh6rie^  a.  Not  cei*tain. 
Unsurmountable,    6n-s6r«m64nt^i<^ 

bl.  a.    Not  to  be  overcome. 

Unsusceptible,  i\n-silks-sdp't£.bL  a. 
Incapable,  not  liable  to  admit. 

Unsuspect,  dn-sAs-p^kt'.  > 

Unsuspected,  tin-siis-pSk'l^d.  J  *' 
Not  considered  as  likely  to  do  or  mean  ill. 

Unsuspecting,  An-sAs-pdkt'ing.  a. 
Not  imagining  that  any  ill  is  designed. 

Unsuspicious^  iln-sQs-plali'Cis.  a.  Hav- 
ing no  suspicion.  > 

Unsustained,  fln-siis-t4n'd'.  a*  Not 
supported,  not  held  up. 

Unswayable,  Cin-.swA'1-bl.  a.  Not  to 
be  governed  or  influenced  by  another. 

Unswayed,  i&n-sw4de'.  a.  Not  wield- 
ed. 

ToUnswear,  {^n-sw4re\  V.  n.  Not  to 
swear,  to  recant  any  thing  sworn. 

To  U  NSW  EAT,  dn-sw^i'.  V.  a.  To  ease 
after  fatigue. 

Unsworn,  ikn-swirn'.  a.  Net  bound 
by  an  oath. 
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Ukterrified,  ^n-i^r'r^-fidc  a* 
f  359).    Not  afiiigbtcd,  wA  stnn*  wrJi 

Unthanked,  lin-fAankt'.  a.  Nonre- 
paired with  atknowkdgment  of  t  tnd- 
ness;  not  received  wilii  thsuikfolneis. 

Unthankful,  ^n-rAinVf\d.  a-  t>i- 
gratefid,  returning  no  acknowledgiaeit- 

Unthankfully,  dn-^/iajikTuJ-^  ad- 
Without  thanks. 

Unthankfclness,  6n-:ftink'fiJ-ncs- 
s.     Want  of  thankfulness. 

Unthawed,  ftn-fMw'd'.  s.  'NoKiis- 
solvcd  after  frost. 

To  Unthikk,  6n-^Aink'.  v.  a-  To  Tt- 
call,  or  dismiss  a  thought- 

Unthinking,  fin-r/^inklng.  a. 
Thoughtl^s,  not  given  to  rejection. 

Ukthorny,  An-iAdr'nd.  a.     Not  ob- 

Iatructed  by  prickles. 
Unthought-of,  ^n-Miwr'or.  a.    Xot 
rppTirded*  not  heeded. 


UiJTAiifTED,  iin-tint'M.  a.  Not  sid- 
lied,  notpolUited;  not  charged  with  any 
crime;  not  corrupted  by  mixture. 

Untaken,  \in-tiVn-  a.  Not  taken. 

TJntalked-of,  An.liwkt'6v*  a.  Not 
mentioned  in  the  world.    • 

Untameable,  An-ti'm^-bU  a.  Not  to 
be  tamed,  not  to  be  subdued 

(Ij*  Dr.  Johnson  inserts  the  silent  e  after  m 
both  in  this  word  and  its  simple  tatwabie; 
but  in  blctrnaUc  and  unblamable,  omits  it. 
Mr.  Sheridan  has  followed  him  in  the  two 
first  words ;  but  though  he  inserts  the  e  in 
biamablcy  he  leaves  it  out  in  unblamable. 

In  my  opinion  the  silent  e  ought  to  be 

omitted  in  all  these  words.  For  the  rea- 
sons, see  Preliminary  Obaeroation*  to  the 
Rhyming  Dictionary,  page  xiii.  See  also 
the  word  Reconcile  able. 

tjNTAMED,  i\n-tim'd.  a.  (369).     Not 

subdued,  not  suppressed. 
To   Untangle,     An-tan?:'gl.      v.   a 


(405).    To  loose  from  intricacy  or  convo- 
lution. 
Untasted,  iCin-tAs't^d.  a.   Not  tasted, 

not  tried  by  the  palate. 
Untasting,  An-t4s'ting.  a.  (410).  Not 
perceiving  any  taste ;  not  trying  by  the  pa- 
late. 
Untaught,  ij\-lkwt'.  a.  Uninatructed, 
uneducated,  ignorant,  unlettered ;  debar- 
red from  instruction;  unskilled,  new,  not 
having  use  or  practice. 
To  Unteach,  tin'-tdtsh'.  v.  a.      To 
make  to  quit,  or  forget  what  has  been  m- 
culcated. 
Untempered,  An-tSm'pAr'd.  a.    Not 

tempered. 
Untempted,  ftn-t^mt'W.  a.  Not  em- 
barrassed by  temptation;  not  invited  by 
.    any  thing  alluring. 

UNTENABLEv^»-t^n'^-bU  a.     Not  to 
be  held  in  possession;  not  capable  of  de- 
fence. —See  Tenable. 
Untenanted,  An-t^n'anl-dd.  a.  Hav- 
ing no  tenant. 
Untendkd,  ihi-t^nd'^d.  a.  Not  having 

any  attendance. 
Untender,  iin-t^n'dftr. a.(98).  Want- 
ing soilness,  wanting  afi'ection. 
Untendered,  ftii-tSi/dftr'd.  a.     Not 

oifercd. 
To  Untent,  An-l^nt'.  v.  a.  To  bring 

out  of  a  tent. 
Untented,  An-t^nt'M 
mcndicamcnts  applied. 


regarded,  not  heeded. 


T.  a. 


To 


To  Unthrkd,  iiii-t/irM'. 

loose. 
Unthreatened,    An-rAr^lVa'd.    a* 

(359).     Not  menaced. 
Un THRIFT,  fin-fArift'.  s.    An  extrava- 
gant, a  prodigal. 
Unthriftily,      (in-Mrlftc-Jc.       ad. 

Without  frugality. 
Unthrifty,  ^n-ihvWi^.  a.    Pnodical, 
profuse,  lavish,  wasteful;  not  easily  made 
to  thrive  or  fatten. 
Unturiving,   Aii-^^n'v\n5-   a.      Not 

thriving,  not  prospering. 
To  Unthrone,  Ai.-^Ar6ne'.v- a-    To 

pull  down  from  a  throne. 
Untidy.  6n,-li'u^.  a.  Heversc  of  Tid\, 

A  colloquial  word. — Mati». 
To  Untie,  lin-ii'.  v.  a.     To  unbind, 
to  free  from  bonds  ;  to  loosen  from  c«r- 
volution  or  knot;  to  set  free  from  anj  rxi- 
jection ;  to  resolve,  to  clear. 
Untied, iin-livie'.  a.  (280.  No?bovn<5. 
not  gathered  in  a  knot ;  not  fasteneii  ^ 
anv  binding  or  knot. 
Until,  in-fil'.  ad.   To  the  time  ihit; 

to  the  place  Uiat. 
Untilled,  ilii-uird'.  a.  (359).    Not 

cultivated. 
Unti^isered,  i\n-tlm'bi^r*d.  a-    N^' 

furnished  with  timber,  weak. 
Untimely,  An-timcl^- a.   Happen^:: 
J     before  the  natural  time, 
a.   Having  no  I  Untim el y,  lio-timc'lc.  a4.  Before  t:- 
I     naturiU  time> 
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UsfTiNGtD,  An-liujM'.  a.  Not  stained, 
not  discoloured;  not  infected. 

Untirable,  {iii-u'ra-bl.  a.  Indefati- 
gable, unwearied. 

Un-^irkd,  ijii-lir*d^  a.  (282).  Nol 
made  weary. 

UNriTLFD,*iiu-thrd.  a.  (359),  Hav- 
ing no  title. 

Unto,  i\n-i6d',  prep.  To.  U  was  the 
old  word  for  To,  now  obsolete. 

Untold,  iWtold'.  a.  Not  related;  not 
revealed. 

Uktolched,  lin-t'ltsht'.  u.  (359).  Not 
touched,  not  reached;  not  moved,  not  af- 
fected; not  meddled  with. 

Untoward  An-t6'wiird.  a.  (88).  Fro- 
ward,  pei*verse,  vexatious,  not  easily  gui- 
ded or  taught ;  awkward,  ungracefbl. 

Untowardly,  dii.t6'\v(ird-l^#  a.  Awk- 
ward, perverse,  froward. 

UKTkACEABLK^  6n-tr4'sa-bl.  a.  Not 
to  be  traced. 

Untrackd,  ftn-tr4st'.  a.  Not  marked 
by  any  footsteps. 

Untractablk,  An-trik't4-bl.  a.  Not 
yielding  to  common  measures  and  ma- 
nagement; rough,  difficult. 

Untk  ACT  a  BLEN  F.s  s,  {tn-truk'ti-bl-D^s. 
8.     State  of  being  untractable. 

Untrading,  (In-tri'ding^.  a.  (410). 
Not  engaged  in  commerce. 

Untrained,  fln-trin'd'.  a.  Not  edu- 
cated, not  instructed,  not  disciplined ;  ir- 
regular,  ungovernable. 

Untransferable,  to^-tr^ns-fdr'a-bl. 
a.    Incapable  oJ*  being  transferred. 

Untransparent,  fin-tr4ns-pd  r^nt.  a. 

Not  diaphanous,  opaque. 
Unthavelled,  ftn-tr4v11'd.  a.  Never 

trodden  by  passengers ;  having  never  seen 

foreign  countries. 
To  Untread,  (in-trW.  v.  a.  To  tread 

back,  to  go  back  in  the  same  steps. 

Untreasured,  ftn-trfizh'Ar'd.  a.  Not 
laid  up,  not  reposited. 

Untreatable,  iin-tr6'td-bl.  a.  Not 
treatable ;  not  practicable. 

Untried,  iin-tride'.  a.  (282).  Not  yet 
attempted;  not  yet  experienced;  not  hav- 
ing passed  trial. 

Untriumphable,  ^n-tri'iimf-d-bl.  a. 
Which  allows  no  triumph. 

Untrod,  <in-tr6d'.  l 

Untrodden,  An-trod'd'o.  (103).^  ®' 
not  passed,  not  marked  by  the  foot. 


Ain,  THIS* 
a.    Not  bowlr 


Controlled,  fln-trol'd'. 
ed,  not  rolled  along. 

Untroubled,  Ai)-tr6b'brd.  a.  (405). 
Not  disturbed  by  care,  sorrow^  or  guilt ; 
not  agitated,  not  confused ;  not  interrupt- 
ed in  the  natural  course ;  transparent, 
clear. 

Untrue,  An-trid'.  a.  (339).  False; 
contrary  to  reality;  false,  not  faithful. 

Untkuly,  I'in-trdo'Ii.  ad.  i-alfjely, 
not  according  to  trutli. 

Untrustiness,  lin-trilis't^-n^s.  a« 
Unfaithfulness. 

Cntrutu,  An-tr66rA'.  s.  Falsehood, 
contrariety  to  reality ;  moral  falsehood, 
not  veracity ;  treachery,  want  of  fidelity; 
false  assertion. 

Untunable,  An-t6'n4.bl.  a.  Unhar- 
monious,  not  musical. 

To  Untune,  lin-tAne'.  v.  a.  To  make 
incapable  of  harmony;  to  disorder. 

Unturned,  dn-tArn'd'.  a.  .  Not  turn- 
ed. 

Untutored,  ^n-tii'tAr'd*  a«  (359), 
Uninstructed,  untaught 

To  Untwine,  {ip-twine^  v.  a«  To 
open  what  is  held  together  by  convolution; 
to  open  what  is  wrapped  on  itself;  to  ae- 
parate  that  which  clasps  round  any  thing. 

To  Untwist,  fin-twist^  v.  a.  To  se- 
parate any  things  involved  in  each  other, 
or  wrapped  up  on  themselves. 

To  Unty,  iln-ti'.  v.  a.— See  Untie. 

To  Unvail,  fin-vile',  v.  a.  To  unco- 
ver, to  strip  of  a  veil 

Unvaluable,  fin-vif A.4-bI.  a.  Ines- 
timable, being  above  price. 

Unvalued* lan-virAde.  a.  Not  prized, 
neglected;  inestimable,  above  price. 

UNvANquisHED,  (b-vdng^wlsht.    a. 

Not  conquered,  not  overcome. 
Unvariable,  dn-vi'r^-4-bl.  a.     Nat 

changeable,  not  mutable. 
Unvaried,  An-vi-rld.  a.  (283).     Not 

changed,  not  diversified. 
Unvarnished,  fin-vir'nlsht.  a.     Not 

overlaid  with  varnish  j  not  adomed»  not 

decorated. 
Unvarying,  ftn-vi'rWng.   a.   (410). 

Not  li  able  to  change .' 
To  Unveil,  An-v4le\  v.  a.     To  dis- 
'  close,  to  show. 
Unveiledly,  An-v4'lM4^.  ad.  (104). 

Plainly,  without  disg^uise. 
Unventilated,  fin^v^n't^-U-t^d*  a.^ 

Not  fanned  bv  the  wind. 
6Y 
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Unveritable,  An-vip'ft-Ul-bl.  a.  Not 

true. 
Umversed,  An-virst'.  a.  (359).  Unac 
quainted,  unskilled. 

Uhvexed,  An-vftkst'.  a.  (359).    Un- 
troubled,  undisturbed. 

Unviolated,  An-vi'W4-tM.  a.    Not 
injured,  not  broken.  ,  ^ 

UNviRTUous,ftn-^r'tsh(i-fts.a.  Want- 
ing virtue. 

Unvisited,  iin-vlzlt-Wr  a.     Not  re- 
sorted to. 

Unumiform,  AD-y{i'n6-f6rni.  a.  Want- 
ing uniformity. 

UNvo7AGKABLE,iin-v6^'&-jll-bl«a*  Not 
to  be  passed  over  or  voyaged. 

Unurged,  to-Arj'd'.  a.  (359),  Not  in- 
cited, not  pressed. 

Unused,  An-dzM.  a.  (359).     Not  put 
to  use,  unemployed;  not  accustoined. 

Unus^tul,    to-(lse'f{Ll.    a^    Useless, 
serving  no  puipose. 

Unusual,  On-frzh^l-ai.  a.  (456).    Not 
common,  not  frequent,  rare. 

Umusualness,     An-i'zh^i-ffl-nAs-^    a. 
Uncommonnessi  irtfrequency. 

Unutterable,  An-^lit'tdp-A-bl.  a*    In- 
effiible,  inezppMsiMs. 

Unvulnsrable,    An-v^'nAr4L-bU    a* 
Exewpt  from  wound,  not  vulaenble. 

Unwakened,  <in-wiVn*d.   a.  (103) 
(359).    Not  roused  from  sleep. 

Unwalled,  ^-wkwl'd^  a.  Having  no 
walls. 

Un  WARES,  dn-w&rz'.  ad.  Unexpect- 
edly, before  any  caution. 

Unwarily,  An-wi'r6-li»  ad.  Without 
cautkm,  carelessly. 

Unwariness,  (^n-w&'r^-n^s.  s.  Want 
of  caution,  carelessness. 

Ukwarliee,  An-wir'tike.  a.  Not  fit 
for  war,  not  used  to  war. 

Unwarned,  An-w^Lrn'd'.  a. (359).  Not 
cautioned,  not  made  wary. 

UNwARRANTABLE,(in-w6r'r&n-t&-bK  a. 
Not  to  be  justified. 

Unwarrantably,  ^-w6i/rlbi-t&-bl6. 
ad.    Unjustifiably. 

Unwarranted,  (in-w6i''rdn-t6d.  a. 
Not  ascertained,  uncertain. 

Unwary,  fin-wi'rfi.  a^  Wanting  cau- 
tion, imprudent,  hasty,  predpitaie ;  unex- 
pected. 

Unwashed,  An-w^sht'.  a.  Not  wash 
ed,  notdeaosed  by  washing. 


a*    NotcoD' 
a.   (410). 


Uh wasted,  An-w4'stW. 

sumed,  not  diminished. 
Unwasting,   ikn-wi'sling. 

Not  growii^  less. 
Unw  ayed,  dn-widc'.  a.    Not  used  to 

travel. 
Unweakrned,  4n-wfeVn"d.  a*  (103) 

(359).    Not  weakened. 
Unweaponed,  <in-w^p'pVd*  »•  V^^) 
(359).  Not  fimiisbcd  with  oftnsiveanK- 
Unweariable,  to-w^rfe4-W.  a«   Nat 

to  be  tired. 
Unwearied,  to-w&'rtd.  a.  (2WV  Not 
tired,  not  fatigued;  iDde&tigahle,  coab- 
nual,  not  to  be  spent. 
To  Unw  EAR  Y,  ftn-w6'r*.  v.  a.  To  re- 

fiwsh  after  weatiness. 
Unwed,  iiii-wM.  a.     Unnuuried. 
Unwedgeable,  dn-wM'ji-bU  a.  Not 

tp  be  cloven. 
Unweeded,  (kn-wi^'^ a.  Nd  dear- 

ed  from  weeds. 
Unw££1>ed,   dn-wit^'.  a.    l^ot  la- 
mented.   Now  uDwe^ 
Unweeting,  Ao-w^'dog.  a.  (410). 

Ignorant*  unknowing. 
Unweighed,  dn-w&de^  a.     Not  ex- 
amined by  the  balance;  not  ooBsadefcd, 
negligent. 
Un  WEIGHING,  (Ui-w41ng.  a«C4lO).  In- 
considerate, thoughtless. 
Unwelcome,    Ao-w^rkiim*    a.    Sot 

pleasing,  not  grateful 
Unwell,  iin-wdl'.  a*    Ndmpcrfca 

health. 
(j3*  This  word  has  very  properiy  been  add- 
ed to  Johnson  by  Mr.  Mason,  who  quotes 
fot  it  the  authority  of  Lord  Chesterfield. 
Its  real  use,  however,  is  a  sufficient  antfao- 
rity,  for  it  expresses  a  state  of  body  but 
too  common,  that  of  being  neitficr  weH 
nor  ill,  but  between  both.  If  I  rcraenibcr 
rightly,  the  first  time  I  beard  this  worf 
was  when  I  was  in  Ireland;  and  I  haTe 
ever  since  admired  the  propnetf  of  it. 
Unwept,  (in-w^pt'.  a.   Not  lamented, 

not  bemoaned. 
Unwett,  iin-w^.  a.    Not  moist. 
Unwhipt,   dn-hwlpt.  a.  (359>    Not 

punished,  not  cbrrected. 
Unwholesome,  An-h6lc'sdm- a.  Insa- 
lubrious, mischierous  to  health ;  cofTupt, 
tainted. 
Unwieldily,  <kn-w^^rdW*.  ad«  Hea- 
vily, with  difficult  motion. 
Unwieldiness,    ftn-w^^l'd*-n*5.    J. 
Heaviness,  difficulty  to  move,  or  be  moTcd 
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Unwielot,  iihi-wA^l'd£«  a*  Unmanage- 
able, not  easily  moving  or  moved,  butty, 
veigbty,  ponderous. 

Unwillihg,  An-wlKllng«  a.  (410). 
Loath,  not  contented,  not  inclined,  not 
complying  by  inclination. 

Unwillingly,  dh-winiog-U.  ad*  Not 
with  good  will,  not  without  loathness. 

Unwillingness,  dn-wU11ng-n£s*  8« 
Loathness  disinclination. 

To  Unwind,  An-wind'.  v.  a.  Pret.  and 
Part.  pass.  Unwound.  To  separate  any 
thin^ convolved,  to  untwist,  to  untwine; 
to  disentangle,  to  loose  from  entangle- 
ment. 

To  Unwind,  {in-wbd^  v.  n.  To  ad- 
mit evolution. 

Unwiped,  iln-wipt'.  a«  (359).  Not 
cleared. 

Unwise,  An-wlze'.  a.  Weak,  defec- 
tive in  wisdom. 

Unwisely,  (kn-wizc'l*.  ad.  Weakly, 
not  prudently,  not  wisely. 

To  Unwish,  An-wlsh'.  V.  a.  To  wish 
that  which  is,  not  to  he. 

Unwished,  An-wlaht'.  a.  (359).  Not 
sought,  not  desired. 

To  Unwit,  An-wlt^  v*  a.  To  deprive 
of  understanding. 

Unwithdrawing*  lAn-wlTH-dritwIng. 
a.    Continually  liberal 

Unwithstood,  dn-wlTH-stW.  a.  Not 
opposed. 

Unwitnessed,  (kn-wk'n^st.  a.  Want- 
ing evidence,  wanting  notice. 

Unwittingly,  ftn-wlt'tlng-l*.  ad. 
Without  knowledge,  without  conscious- 
ness. 

Unwonted,  iin-w4n'tM.  a.  Uncom- 
mon, unusual,  rare,  infrequent;  unaccus- 
tomed, unused. 

Unworking,  An-wirklng.  a.  Living 
without  labour. 

Unworshipped,  fin-wflr'shlpt.  a.  Not 
adored. 

0:j»  This  word  ought  to  be  written  with  one 
p  only.  See  Dr.  Lowth's  Grammar  at 
Participle, 

Unworthily,  dn-wftr'THM^.  ad.  Not 
according  to  desert. 

Unworthiness,  lin-wOr'TH^-n^s.  s. 
Want  of  worth,  want  of  merit. 

Unworthy,  An-wAr'lhA.  a.  Not  de- 
serving;  wanting  merit;  meaa;  not  suita- 
ble, not  adequate;  unbecoming,  vile. 

Unwound,  iin-w66nd'.  Part.  pass,  and 
Pret.  of  Unwind.    Untwisted. 


Unwovnded,  Ao-vrMnMid*  a.     Not 

wounded,  not  hurt 
To  Unwreath,  iin-r^TH^  v.  a«    To 

untwine. 
Unwriting,  An-rl'ting.  a.  (410).  Not 

assuming  the  character  of  an  author. 

UvwRiTTEN,  ftn'ritVn.  a.  (103).  Not 
conveyed  by  writing,  oial,  traditional. 

Un WROUGHT,  An-r&wt'.  a.  Not  la- 
boured not  manufactured. 

Unwrung,  An-rAng'.  a.  Not  pnched. 

Unyielded,  i^n-y&^id^^d*  a*  Not 
given  up. 

To  Unyoke,  iiD*y6ke\  v.  a.  To  loose 
from  the  yoke ;  to  part,  to  di^'oin. 

Unyoked,  An-y6kt'.  a.  (359).  Har- 
ing  never  worn  a  yokei  licentious,  unre* 
stramed. 

Unzoned,  An-zin'd'.  a.  (359).  JJot 
bound  with  a  girdle. 

Vocable,  v6'ki-bl.  s.  f405).  A  word. 

Vocabulary,  vd-k^'^.l&-r^.  a.  A  dic- 
tionary, a  lexicon,  a  word  book. 

Vocal,  v^^k&l.  a.  Hairing  a  voice,  ut- 
tered by  the  voice. 

To  V^ocalise,  v6'kil-ize.  v.  a.  To 
make  vocal;  to  lone  into  voice. 

VocALiTT,  yb^iX'ei^.  s.  Power  of 
utterance,  quality  of  being  otteraUe  by 
the  voice. 

Vocally,  vMtU-W.  ad.  In  words, 
articulately. 

Vocation,  v^kil'shAn.  s.  CaMing  by 
the  will  qf  God;  summons,  trade,  em- 
ployment 

Vocative,  v6k'i-tlv.  ».  (157).  The 
pammatical  case  used  in  c^ing  or  speak- 
ing to\ 

Vociferation,  v&-sif-^r-4^shi!in.  s. 
Clamour,  outciy. 

Vociferous,  vo-slPdr-As.  a.  Clamor- 
ous, noisv. 

Vogue,  vog,  s.  (337).  Fashion,  mode. 

Voice,  v6is.  s.  (299).  Sound  emitted 
by  the  mouth ;  sound  of  the  mouth,  as 
distinguished  from  that  uttered  by  another 
mouth ;  any  sound  made  by  breath;  vote, 
suflfrage,  opinion  expressed. 

Voiced,  v61st.  a.  (350).  Furnished 
with  a  voice. 

Void,  vdld.  a.  (399).  Empty,  vacant; 
vain,  ineffectual,  null;  unsupplied,  unoc* 
cupied;  wanting,  unfurnished,  empty; 
unsubstantial,  unreal. 

Void,  v6ld.  s.  An  empty  space,  va-» 
cuum,  vacancy. 
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To  Void,    v61d.  v.  a       To  quit,    to 

leaTc  empty;  to  emit,  to  pour  out;  to 

emit  as  excrement;  to  vacate,  to  nullify, 

to  annul. 
Voidable,  v6id'&-bl.  a.  (405).   Such 

as  may  be  annulled. 
Voider,  v6v.V^\\  s.  (98).     A  basket, 

in  which  broken  meat  is  cairied  ftom  the 

table. 
VoiDNEss,  v6ld'nds.  s.     Emptiness, 

▼acuity;  nullity,  inefficacy;  want  of  sub. 

stantiality. 
VoiTURE,    v66-tiirc'.  s.     French.     A 

carriage  with  horses ;   a  chaise. 
Volant,  v6'lini.  a.     Flying,  passing 

through  the  Mr;  active. 
Volatile,  v6l'^-til.  a.  (145).   Flying 

through  the  air;  having  the  power  to  pass 

off  by  spontaneous  evaporation;   lively, 

fickle,  changeable  of  mind. 

VOLATILEN  KSS^  Vol'tt-lU-n^ 

Volatility,  v6l-&-tU'^-ti. 

quality  of  flying  away  by  evaporation,  not 
fixity ;    mutability  of  mind. 

Volatilization,  v6l-d'tll-^-zA'»hdn. 
8.    The  act  of  making  volatile. 

To  Volatilize,  v6K4-tfI-tee.  v,  a. 
To  make  volatile,  to  subtilize  to  the  high- 
est degree. 

Vole,  v61e,  «•  A  deal  at  cards  that 
draws  the  whole  tricks. 

Volcano,  vM-k&'no.  s.— See  Lumba- 
go.    A  burning  mountain.  v 

VoLBHY,  v6l'^r-^.  s.  (555).  A  flight 
of  birds. 

VoLiTATioN,  v6l.-d-ti'5hTlin.  8*  The 
act  or  power  of  flying. 

VoLiTiOM,  vo-lish'An.  8.  The  act  of 
willing,  the  power  of  choice  exerted 

VoLiTivE,  v6l'^-tiv.  a.  (158).  Hav- 
ing the  power  to  will. 

Volley,  vol'lft.  s.  A  flight  of  shot; 
an  emission  of  many  at  once. 

To  Volley,  vol'lA.  v.  n.  To  throw 
out. 

VoLLiED,  v6rild.  a.  (282).  Disploded, 
discharged  with  a  volley. 

Volt,  volt.  s.  A  round  or  a  circular 
tread ;  a  gait  of  two  treads  made  by  a 
horse  going  sideways  round  a  centre. 

Volubility,  v6i-W>U'^*-t^.  s.  The 
act  or  power  of  rolling ;  activity  of  tongue, 
fluency  of  speech;  mutability;  liablcness 
to  revoUition. 

Voluble,  voJ'iVM.  a.  (405).  Formed 
{IP  gs  to  roll  easily,  formed  so  as  to  be  ca- 
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sily  put  in  motion ;  roUiog,  bavin^  (|«kk 
motion ;  nimble,  active ;  fiueal  of  «^n6r. 
Volume,  v6i'y{ii:.e.  s- (113).  Sdibc 
thing  rolled  or  convolved;  as  modi  a* 
seems  convolved  at  once ;  a  book. 

Voluminous.  v6-*ti'in^-i.»is.  a.  Coc- 
sisting  of  many  complications;  ccmsistfflg 
in  many  volumes  or  books:  copious^  dif- 
fusive. 

VoLLMiKousLY,  vi-lu'iri^-ids-)^.  ad. 
In  many  volumes  or  books. 

VOLL  N  T  A  ii  I L  Y,        %  6l'5jJ-l  *  -  i  -'* .      ad- 

Spontaneously,  of  one's  own  acccod,  wt^ 
out  compulsion. 

VoLUKTARY,  v6i'Ao*tA->^  a.  Acting 
without  compulsion,  acting  fa^^  choice; 
willing,  acting  with  «illingneas;  done 
without  compulsion;  acting  of  its  owb.  ac- 
cord. 

Voluntary,  vol'jii.-ia-ri-  s.  A  piece 
of  musick  played  at  will 

VoLUNfEER,  vol-ihj-teir'.  s.  \  sol- 
dier who  enters  mto  the  service  of  his  o^n 
accord. 

To  S  OLUNTEER,  v6!-An-tecr'.  ▼.  iw 
to  go  for  a  soldier. 

Voluptuary,  v6-lftp'tshii-l«'^*  &•  A 
man  given  up  to  pleasure  and  luxury. 

Voluptuous.  v6-lAp'lsUu-"\s.  a.  G ivcn 
to  excess  of  pleasure,  luxurioas. 

(Ij*  This  word  is  frequently  nusproooaaced, 
as  if  written  rtA^Aar.^-See  F«£srMP- 

TUOUS. 

Voluptuously,  v^Jip'tsh\i-(ivi^  ad. 

Luxuriously,  with  indulgence  jf  excessive 

pleasure. 
Voluptuousness,  v6-lAp'lshu-5%-:ifes. 

8.    The  state  of  being  luxunous. 
Volute,  v6-Kitc'.  s.     A  member  of  a 

column. 
Vomica,  v6m'^-k4.  s*     An  encysted 

humour  in  the  lungs. 
VoMiCK-N'uT,  V6m1k«n^it.  s.    Poison 

that  kills  by  excessive  vomiting. 

To  Vomit,  v6m'it.  v.  n.  To  cast  up 
the  contents  of  the  stomach. 

To  V  OMIT,  vomit.  V.  a.  To  throw 
up  from  the  stomach  \  to  throw  op  wHb 
violence  from^  any  hollow. 

^"oMiT,  vomit,  s.  The  matter  ihrovn 
up  from  the  stomach ;  an  enietick  medi- 
cine. 

VoMiTioN,  v6-mish'^D.  s.  The  act 
or  power  of  vomiting. 

Vomitive,  v6ni'i^-uv.  a.  (158).  £mc^ 
ick,  caqsing  vomits. 
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Vomitory,  v6m'^-iAr^.a.(5l2).  Pro- 
curing vomita,  emetick.— For  the  last  o, 

sec  DOMESTICK. 

VoRACioui,     v6-ri'shf^3.     a*     (337). 

Greedy  to  cat,  ravenous. 
VoKAcioujJLY.       v6-ri'shils-16.       ad. 

Greedily,  .ravenously. 
Vofl Aciou&NH  ss,  v6rr4^shds<-nds. 
Voracity,  v6-ris'sd-i^- 

Greediness,  ravenoiisness. 
VoiiTfcx,    v6r'l^ks.    a.     In  the  plural 

Vortices.     Any  thing  whirled  round. 
Vortical,  v6»A<L'-kal.  a.   (b8).    Hav- 

ing  a  whirling  motion. 
Votarist,  vo'tu-i-ist.  s.   One  devoted 

to  any  person  or  thing. 
Votary,    v6't^-f6.   s.     One  devoted 

as  by  a  vow,  to  any  particular  service, 

"worship,  study,  or  state  of  life. 
VoTARKss,    v6'ta-r^s.  s.     A  woman 

devoted  to  any  worship  or  state. 

Vote,  vole.  s.    SiifFrage,  voice  given 

and  numbered. 
To  Vote,  v6te.  v.  a.     To  choose  by 

suffrage,  to  determine  by  suffiragei   to 

give  by  vote. 
Voter,  vo'tiir.  s.  (08).   One  who  has 

the  right  of  giving  his  voice  or  sufirage. 

Votive,  viViv.  a.  {^57).  Given  by 
vow. 

To  OUCH,  v6£itbh.  V.  a.  (31.1).  To 
call  to  witness,  to  obtest ;  to  attest,  to 
warrant,  to  maintain. 

To  Vouch,  v6iils!^-  v.  n.  To  bear 
witness,  to  appear  as  a  witness. 

Vouch,  v6(itsh.  s.  Warrant,  attesta- 
tion.   Not  in  use. 

Vouch KR,  voutsh'iir.  s.  (98).  One 
who  gives  witness  to  any  thing ;  a  writing 
by  which  any  thing  is  vouched ;  a  receipt 
for  money  paid  on  account  of  another. 

To  Vouchsafe,  v6t!ilsh-safe'.  v.  a. 
To  permit  any  thing  to  be  done  without 
danger;  to  condescend,  to  grant. 

Vow.  v6^.  s.  (3J3).  .  Any  proniise 
made  to  a  Divine  power,  an  act  of  devo- 
tion; a  solemn  promise,  commonly  used 
for  a  promise  of  love  and  matrimony. 

To  Vow,  v66.  v.  a.  To  consecrate  by 
a  solenm  dedication,  to  give  to  a  Divine 
power. 

To  Vow.  v66.  v.  n.  To  make  vows 
or  solemn  promises. 

VowFu  vWil.  s.  (99)  (323).  A  let- 
ter wliich  can  be  uttered  by  itself.. 
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\'ow  FELLOW,  v6^Ti£l-l6.  B.  Odc 
bound  by  the  same  vow. 

VoYAGh,  vo^'iujs;.  b.  (yO).  A  pas- 
sage by  sea. 

To  Vt»YAGE,  v66'4dje.  v.  n.  To  tra- 
vel by  sea. 

To  .  oYAGE,  v6^'ddje.  v.  a.  To  tra- 
vel, to  pass. over. 

VoYAGKu.  v6^'ct-j5r.  s.  (98).  One  who 
who  travels  by  sea. 

U  p,  ilp.  ad.  \  lol'f,  on  high,  not  down ; 
out  of  bed,  in  the  state  of  being  risen  from 
rest;  in  the  state  of  being  risen  from  a 
seat ;  from  a  state  of  decumbiture  or  con- 
cealment ;  in  a  state  of  bemg  built ;  above 
the  horizon  ;  to  a  stale  of  advancement ; 
in  a  state  of  climbing ;  in  a  state  of  msur- 
rcction;  in  a  state  of  being  increased  or 
raised ;  from  a  remoter  place,  coming  to 
any  person  or  place;  from  )ounger  to  el- 
der years.  Up  and  down,  dispersedly,  here 
and  there .  backward  and  i6r*«  ard ;  Up  to, 
to  an  equal  height  with;  adequately  to ; 
Up  with,  a  phrase  that  signiiies  the  act  of 
raising  any  thing  to  give  a  blow. 

Up,  dp.  int^rjwct.  A  woixl  exhortini^ 
to  rise  from  bed ;  a  word  of  exhortation 
exi-itmg  or  rousing  to  action. 

U  p,  ,Ai;.  prep.  Fixnn  a  lower  to  a  high- 
er part,  not  down. 

To  :  PBEAK,  iip-bire'.  v.  a.  Preterit. 
Upbore ;  Part  pass.  Upborn.  To  sustain 
aloft,  to  supiwrt  m  elevation ;  to  raise 
aloft ;  to  support  from  falling. 

To  Upbraid,  '^ip-brddL-'.  v.  a.  (202), 
To  charge  contemptuously  with  any  thing 
disgraceful :  to  object  as  a  matter' of  re- 
proach ;  to  urge  with  reproach ;  .to  re- 
proach on  account  of  a  benefit  received 
from  the  reproacher;  to  treat  with  con- 
tempt. 

Upbraii  iNGLY,dp-br4'ding-16.  ad.  By 
way  of  reproach. 

Upbkought,  Ap-brS.wt'.  Part.  pasg. 
of  Upbring.    Educated,  nurtured. 

UpcAbT,  Ai)-kslsi'.  Part,  a  (492), 
Thrown  upwards. 

Upcast,  {ip'ki>,t.  s.  (497).  A  term 
of  bowling,  a  llirow,  a  cast. 

Upheld,  iVvh^lci'.  Pixt.  and  Part, 
pass,  of  Uphold.   Maintained,  suiitained. 

Uphill,  iip'hlll.  a.  Ditficult,  like  the 
labour  of  climbing  a  hill. 

To  UpiioA UD.  i&|)-h6rd^  v.  a.  (295). 
To  treasure,  to  store,  accumulate  in  pri^ 
vate  places. 

To  Uphold,  {kp-hdld'.  v.  a.  Preterit, 
Upheld;  and  Part.  pass.  Upheld  and  Up- 
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holden.  To  lift  on  high ;  to  support,  to 
sustain^  to  keep  from  fidltn^;  to  keep 
from  declension;  to  support  in  any  state 
of  life ;  to  continue,  to  keep  from  defeat  ; 
to  continue  without  failing  (497). 

Upholder,  Ap-h&Id'Ar.  s.  (98).  A 
supporter;  an  undertaker,  one  who  pro* 
viaes  for  funerals. 

Upholsterer,  Ap-h6l&'tAr-dr.  s.  One 
who  furnishes  houses,  one  yrho  fits  up 
apartments  with  beds  and  furniture. 

Upland,  ilp'l&nd.  s«   Higher  ground. 

Upland,  flp-ULnd.  a.  Higher  in  situa- 
tion. 

Uplakdish,  {ip-llnd1sh«  a.  Moun- 
tainous, inhabiting  mountains. 

To  Uplav,  iip-li'-  V.  a.  To  hoard,  to 
lay  up. 

To  Uplift,  Ap-lift'.  v.  a.  (497).  To 
raise  aloft. 

Upmost,  dp'm^st.  a.  Highest,  top- 
roost. 

,Upok,  Ap-p6n^  prep.  Not  under,  noting 
being  on  the  top  or  outside ;  thrown  over 
the  body,  as  clothes;  by  way  of  impreca- 
tion or  infliction,  it  expresses  obtestation, 
or  protestation;  in  immediate  consequence 
cf ;  with  respect  to;  in  noting  a  particu- 
lar day ;  notuig  reliance  or  trust ;  near  to, 
noting  situation;  on  pain  of;  by  infin^nce 
fiom;  exactW,  according  to;  by,  noting 
the  means  of  support. 

Upper,  iip'pAr.  a.  (98).  Superior  in 
place,  higher;  higher  in  place. 

Uppermost,  Ap'p(^r-m&st.  a.  High- 
est in  place;  highest  in  power  or  authori- 
ty; predominant,  most  powerftil. 

Uppish,  (ip'plsh.  a.   Proud,  arrogant. 

To  Upraise,  Ap-rize'.  v.  a.  (202). 
To  raise  up,  exalt. 

To  Uprear,  Ap-rSre'.  v.  a.  (227).  To 
rear  on  high. 

Upright,  {ipVite.  a.  (393).  Straight 
up,  perpendicularly  erect;  erected,  prick- 
ed up;  honest,  not  declining  from  the 
right. 

Uprightly,  Ap'rlte-li.  an.     Perpen- 
dicularly to  the  horizon;  honestly,  with 
out  deviation  from  the  right. 
Uprightness,    tip^rite-nds.  s.     Per- 
pendicular erection;  honesty,  integrity, 

To  Uprise,  flp-rize'.  v.  n.  (492).  To 
rise  from  dccumbiture;  to  rise  from  be- 
low the  horizon ;  to  rise  with  acclivity. 

Uprise,  ftp-rlze'.  5.(497).  Appear- 
ance above  the  horizon. 


Uproar,  tt^rbn.  a*  (295).  Ttadt 
bustle,  disturbance,  confusKMi. 

To  Uproar,  Ap-rore'.  t.  a.  (49T).  To 
throw  into  conftisioa. 

To  Uproot,  tvp-tddtf.  ▼.  a*  (306).  To 
tear  up  by  the  root 

To  Uprousb,  iftp-r6Aze'.  t.  a.  To 
wakeii  from  sleep,  to  excite  to  actioa. 

Upshot,  etp'sh6t.  a.  (497).  Gwcln- 
sion,  end,  last  amouA,  BdmI  eresL 

Upside-dowv,  ^|>-side-d64D'.  Ab  ad- 
verbial form  of  speech.  With  a  toul  re- 
▼ersement,  in  complete  disorder. 

To  Upstand,  Ap-stand'.  v- n.  (W). 
To  be  erect 

To  Upstat,  Ap-st&'.  T.  a.  To  sm- 
tain,  to  support 

To  Upstart,  flp-stirt'.  ▼.  o.  (497). 
To  spring  up  suddenly. 

Upstart,  ikp'stirt  s.  One  siiddeolj 
raised  to  weslth  or  power. 

To  UpswARjf.  dp-sw4rm'.  v.  a.  To 
raise  in  a  swaim. 

To  Upturn,  ftp-t{irn'.  t.  a.  (497>  To 
throw  up,  to  furrow. 

Upward,  iSp'wArd.  a.  (497).  Direct- 
ed to  a  higher  part. 

Upwards,  Ap'wtrdz.  ad.  (88).  To- 
wards a  higher  plaee  i  iowanis  Heaves 
and  God ;  with  respect  to  thehtgherpsrt. 
more  than,  vnth  tendeocj  to  a  lagker  or 
greater  number;  towards  the  source. 

Urbanity,  dr4^'^-t^.  v  Cw%, 
elegance,  pc^teness;  {ac«ti0iisiies& 

Urchin,  (kr^tshlo.  s.  (353).  A  hedge- 
hog :  a  name  of  slight  anger  to  a  ddld. 

Ureter,  yd'r^-tdr.  s.  (98).  Ureters 
are  two  long  and  smaQ  canals  from  the 
basin  of  the  kidneys,  one  on  ea^  »ie. 
Their  use  is  to  carry  the  oriBe  frcm  tU 
kidneys  to  the  bladder. 

Urethra,  yA-ri'/Ar^  s.  (50S>  The 
passage  of  the  urine. 

To  Urge,  5rje.  v.  a.  To  incite,  to 
push;  to  provoke,  to  exasperate;  tsfi^ 
low  close  so  as  to impeli  to  press,  toco- 
force;  to  importune,  to  solicit 

Urgency,  dr^j^n-s^«  s*  PresMft  of 
difficulty. 

Urgent,  dr'j^ot  a.  Cof^ent*  pvessis^ 
violent ;  importunate,  Tefaemeni  ia  a^* 
citation. 

Urgently,  i^Hj£nt-l&  ad*  Cogtitf^^t 
violently,  vehemently,  impovtioiatclf- 

Urger,  Ar'jAr.  s.  (98).  One  wh5 
presses. 
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Urinal,  y^i'r^-nil.  s.  (8).  A  bottle, 
in  which  water  Is  kept  for  inspection. 

UfiiNART,  yji'r^-ni*r6«  a*  Relating  to 
the  urine. 

UitiN£,  jii'rln.  s.  (140>  Animal 
water. 

TJ  R 1 N  ou  s,  y(L'rin-iis.  a.  Partaking  of 
urine. 

XJrw,  iirn.  s.  Any  vessel,  of  which 
the  mouth  is  narrower  tlian  the  body;  a 
water-pot;  the  vessel  in  which  the  re- 
mains of  burnt  bodies  were  put 

Us,  As.     The  oblique  case  of  We. 

Usage,  y6'zWje.  s.  (90  (442).  Treat- 
ment ;  custom ;  practice  long  continued ; 
manners,  behaviour. 

Usance,  yu'z^nse.  s.  (442).  Use, 
proper  employment  f  usury,  interest  paid 
for  money. 

Use,  yAse.  s.  (8)  (437).  The  act  of 
emp]o^in|^  any  thing  to  any  purpose; 
qualities  that  make  a  thing  proper  for 
any  purpose ;  need  of,  occasion  on  which 
a  thing  can  be  employed ;  advantage  re- 
ceived, power  of  receiving  advantage; 
convenience,  help ;  practice,  habit  j  cus- 
tom, common  occurrence ;  interest,  mo- 
ney paid  Ibr  the  tise  of  money. 

To  Use,  ytwe.  v.  a.  (437).  To  em- 
ploy to  any  purpose;  to  accustom,  to  ha- 
bituate; to  treat;  to  practise ;  to  beliave. 

To  Use,  yfkze.  v.  n.  To  be  accus- 
comed,  to  practise  customarily;  to  be  cus- 
tomarily in  any  manner,  to  be  wont. 

Useful,  yikse'fW.  a.  Convenient, 
profitable  to  any  end,  conducive  or  help- 
ful to  any  purpose. 

Usefully,  ydse'fCil-6.  ad.  In  such  a 
manner  as  to  help  forward  some  end. 

Usefulness,  y^se'f6l-n^s.  s.  Condu- 
civencss  or  helpfulness  to  some  end. 

Uselessly,  yAse'l^s-l^.  ad.  In  a  use- 
less manner. 

UsELEssNEss,  y^sel^s-n^s.  s.  Unfit- 
ness to  any  end. 

Useless,  yftseH^s.  a.  Answering  no 
purpose,  having  no  end* 

User,,  yu'zdr.  s.  (98).  One  who  uses. 

Usher,  Ash'Ar.  s.  (98).  One  whose 
business  is  to  introduce  strangers,  or  walk 
befoK  a  person  of  high  rank ;  an  under- 
teacher. 

To  Usher,  iish'flr.  v.  a.     To  intro- 

<  duoe  as  a  forerunner  or  harbinger,  to 
forerun. 

Usquejiaugb>  i^s*kw^bi'.  s.  (390).  A. 
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compounded  distilled  spirit,  being  dntwa 
on  aromaticks. 

Usual,  yi'zh&-il.  a.  (453).  Com- 
mon, fi>equent,  cilstomary. 

Usually,  yii^zhik-XL^.  ad.  Common^ 
ly,  frequently,  customarily. 

Usualness,  y6'zh4-il-n^s.  a.  Com- 
monness, frequency. 

To  UsuRE,  yu'zhure.  v.  n.  To  prac- 
tise usury,  to  take  interest  for  money. 

Usurer,  yii'zhiCl-rAr.  s.  (456).  One 
who  puts  money  out  at  interest. 

Usurious, yi-zii'r^-As.  a.  (456).  Given 
to  the  practice  of  usury,  exorbitantly 
greedy  of  profit 

To  Usurp,  y{k-z(irp,  v.  a.  To  possess 
by  force  or  intrusion,  to  seize  or  possess 
without  right. 

Usurpation,  y^-ziir-p&'sh^^n.  s.  For- 
cible, unjust,  illegal  seizure  or  possession. 

Usurper,  yi-zArp'Ar.  s#  (98).  One 
.  ho  seizes  or  possesses  tliat  to  which  he 
has  no  right. 

UsURPiKGLY^  y4-z{krp1ng-l^.  ad.  With- 
out just  claim. 

Usury,  y^'zh^-r^.  s.  (456).  Money 
pud  for  the  use  of  money,  interest ;  the 
practice  of  taking  interest. 

Sj^  This  word  and  its  relatives,  with  respect 
to  the  aspiration  of  the  c,  are  exactly  un- 
der the  same  predicament  as  the  words 
.  Luxury  and  A-rrziETv  are  with  respect 
to  the  X— See  Principles,  No.  479,  480| 
481. 

Utensil,  y(k'tdn-sl].  s.  (8).  An  in- 
strument for  any  use,  such  as  the  vessels 
of  a  kitchen,  or  tools  of  a  trade. 

Uterine,  y{l't^r-ine.  iu  (149).  Be- 
longing to  the  womb. 

Uterus,  yu't^-ris.  s.  (503).  The 
womb. 

Utility,  yi-tll'^-ti.  s.  Usefulness^ 
profit,  convenience,  advantageousness. 

Utmost,  flt'm6st.  a.  Extreme,  placed 
at  the  extremity;  beuig  in  the  highest 
degree. 

Utmost,  (it'm6st.  s.  The  most  that 
can  be,  the  greatest  power. 

Utopian,  yA-l6'p^-dn.  a.  [From  Sir 
Thomas  More's  Utopia] »  Ideal.    Mason, 

Utter,  ftt'iAr.  a.  (98).  Situate  on 
the  outside,  or  remote  from  the  centre ; 
placed  without  any  compass,  out  of  any 
place ;  extreme,  excessive,  utmost ;  com- 
plete, irrevocable. 

To  Utter,  (it'tAr.  v.  a.  To  speak,  to 
pronounce,  to  express;  to  disclose,  to  dis- 
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cover,  to  publish;  to  sell,  to  vend}  to  dis- 
perse, to  emit  at  larg-e. 

Uttkrable,  &i'i^lr-d  bi.  ii.(f555).  Ex- 
pressible, such  as  may  be  uttered. 

Uttkuanck,  Ai'r&i'-anHe-  s.  Pronun- 
ciation, manner  of  speaking;  extremity, 
terms  of  eitreme  hostility;  vocal  expres- 
sion, emission  from  the  mouth. 

Utter KR,  ^I'liii-ftr.  s.  Oiie  who  T>ro- 
nounces;  a  divulg^r,  a  discloser;  a  seller, 
a  vender. 

Utterly,  (it'i^r-I^.  ad.  Fully,  com 
pletely,  perfectly. 

Utter  MOSTyiVt'lr-TOOst.  a.  Extreme, 
being  in  the  highest  degree;  most  re 
mote. 

UTTr.RM0ST,  i^'/iClr-m6st.  s.  The 
greatest  degree. 

VuLCANo,  vdl-ki'no.  s.  A  buminr 
mountain;  properly  Volcano.— See 
Lumbago. 

VuLGAH,  viM'.»56r.  a.  (88^.  Pkbeian 
suiting  to  the  common  people,  practised 
among  the  common  people,  mean,  low, 
being  of  the  common  rate ;  publick,  com- 
monly bruited. 

Vulgar,  vil'gdr.  s.  The  common 
people. 

Vulgarity,  v«l/-^ar'e-tfe.  s.  Mean- 
ness, state  of  the  lowest  people ;  particu- 
lar inatance  or  specimen  of  meanness. 

VuLGARLY/viM'g^v-l^.  ad.  Commor.- 
ly,  in  the  ordinary  manner,  among  the 
common  people. 


.  uLNKRABLf.,  v'^I'n^ir-i-bK  a.  Sosc^p- 
tive  of  wounds,  liable  to  exterBal  injit-dr 

Vulnerary, .  vil'a^,-W^.  a«  {^i3^. 
Useful  in  the  core  of  wmrnds. 

I  o  V^ulnerate.  v^i'nAr-ile.  T.a.Cyi}- 
To  wound,  to  hurt. 

*  L'LPiNE,  viKjna,  or  vol'piue.  a.  Be- 
•    longing  to  a  fox. 

T  Mr.  Sheridan  and  Mr.  Scott  mark  tic 

"i  in  the  last  syllable  lor^,  as  in /tTne.  I  am 
inclined  to  shorten  it  with  Mr.  Ferry,  Lie 
pinf  and  my  reason  is,  IhaA  the  accent  im- 
mediately  precedes  it. — See  Vitociplc^^, 
No.  140. 

\^ui.ture,  vAl'tshure.  s-  A  large  bitJ 
of  prey  remarka.b]e  for  voracitjr-. 

^  ULTURiNE.  vAl'tshur-inc*  a.  CU9% 
Belonging  to  a  vulture. 

:"-  Mr.  Sheridan,  Mr.  Scott,  Mr.  Buchan- 
an, and  Mr.  Nares,  make  the  i  in  the  l:^: 
syllable  of  this  word  lon^,  as  in  Jint^  I 
join  them  in  this  proDimc/jfTon,  becAas^r 
the  accent  is  two  ^iiables  higher. 

Uvula.  yuVu-ld.  s.  ^8).  In  Anatovny, 
a  round  so{i  spongeoiis  body,  suspendt  d 
from  tlie  palate  near  the  foramina,  of  tke 
nostrils  over  the  gk>ttis. 

Uxorious,  Aji-z^'i-^-is.  a.  (479).  Sub- 
missively fond  of  a  wife,  infected  uitb 
connubial  dotage. 

Uxo-'iousi.T,  iiig-2i>'rd-V-lc.  ad.  \Vith 
fond  submission  to  a  wife. 

v!xoRiousN£as,  iig-z6'/^-:)5-n«.  s- 
Connubial  dotage,  fond  submiss'toa  to  a 
wife. 


W. 


TO  Wabble,  w6b'bl.  v.  n.  (405), 
To  shake,  to  move  from  side  to  side. 
A  low  barbarous  word. 
Wad,   w6d.   s.      A  bundle  of  straw 
thrust  close  togctlier.     Wadd,  or  black 
lead,  is  a  mineral  of  great  use  and  value. 

Wadding,  wcd'dinpf.  s.  (410).  A  kind 
of  soft  stufi' loosely  woven,  with  which  the 
skirts  of  coats  a]*e  staffed  out. 

To  Waddle,  wod'dl.  v.  n.  (405).  To 
shake  ht  walking:  from  side  to  side,  to  de- 
viate in  motion  from  a  right  line. 


To  Wade,  wide.  v.  n.  To  walk 
through  the  waters,  to  pass  water  with- 
out swimming,  to  pass  difficukly  and  h- 
boriously. 

Wafer,  wd'fftr.  s.  (08).  A  Om  cake, 
tlie  bread  given  in  the  Eucbarist  by  tK- 
Roman  Catholicks;  paste  made  to  cksr 
letters. 

To  Waft,  wafl.  v.  a.  To  carry  tlan'\.^ 
the  air,  or  on  the  water ;  to  beckon,  lt>  *-  • 
form  by  a  sign  of  any  thin^  moving*. 

n^  Mr.  Sheridan,  I>r.  Kenrick.  and  Mr 
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THIS. 


Scotty  pronmince  the  a  in  this  word  at  I 
har^  nuvked  it:  Mr.  Perry  adopts  the  a 
m  father;  and  thouj^h  Mr.  Smith  thinks 
this  is  the  true  sonnd,  confes»e«  the  short 
a  is  daily  gaining  ground;  but  W.  John- 
ston, for  want  of  attending  to  the  rule  )aid 
down  in  Prlnciolea,  No.  85,  makes  ^qfi 
rhyme  with  t<^t:  Mr.  Narcfi  has  not  got 
the  word ;  but  by  omitting  it  in  classes 
where  tiie  a  is  pnmounced  as  m  father' 
and  'iaatert  shows  he  is  of  opinion  it  ouglit 
to  have  the  sound  I  have  given  it. 

To  Waft,  waft.  v.  n.     To  float. 

AVaft,  wiit.  s.  A  floating  Ijody;  mo- 
tion of  a  streamer. 

AVAyxAGj-,  waf'idje.  s.  (90).  Car- 
riage by  water  or  air, 

Wafturk,  waf'lsh(irc.  s.  (461).  Tbe 
act  of  waving. 

To  Wag.  wij;.  v.  a.  {^i)*  To  move 
lightly,  to  shake  lightly 

To  Wag.  vag.  v.  u.  To  be  in  quick 
or  ludicrous  motion ;  to  go,  to  be  moved. 

Wag,  wa;;.  s.  One  l\idicrou^y  inis- 
chievoiis,  a  pier^  droll, 

To  Wage,  wddje.  v.  a.  To  attempt, 
tovei>tBre;  to  make,  to  carry  on. 

WAGEii,  wa'jiir.  s.  (98).  J%  bet,  finy 
thing  pledged  upon  a  chance  of  perform- 
ance. 

To  Wager,  wi'jftr,  v,  a.  To  la^,  to 
pledge  as  a  bet. 

Wages,  wi'jiz.  s.  (99).  Pay  given 
for  service. 

Waggert,  wi^'gir-6.  s.  (555).  Mis- 
chievous merriment;  rogukli  tridLy  sar- 
castical  gayety. 

Waggish,  wdi^lsh.  a.  (363).  Knav- 
isbly  merry,  morrily  mischievous,  frolick. 


WaggisbnesS)  wig'Uh-n^8.  &•  Mer- 
ry mischief. 

To  Wagglk,  wig'gl.  v.n.  (405).  To 
waddle,  to  move  from  side  to  aidft. 

Wagon,  wig'iin.  8«  (166).  A  heavy 
carriage  for  bubdena;  aehaeiot. 

Wagonkrr,  wag'dn-Ar.  «•  (98)«  One 
who  drives  a  wagon. 

Wagtail,  w&g't4le»  s.  A  bird.  Ge- 
nerally called  a  Water-wagtail. 

WAiD,w&de.a.(203).  Crushed.  Ob- 
solete. 

Waif,  w4fe.  s.  Goods  found  and 
claimed  by  nobody.  That  of  which  every 
one  waives  the  claim.  Sometimes  written 
veif  or  wft.  This,  says  Mr.  Mason,  is  a 
legal  word,  btit  not  legally  explained;  since 


Biackstone  says  Waifi  are  goods  stolen 

and  xoaivedf  or  thrown  away  by  the  thief 

in  his  flight. 
To  Wail,  wAle.  v.  fu     To  moaoi  to 

lament  to  bewai). 
To  Wail,    wAie.   v.  n.   (303).     To 

grieve  audibly,  to  espress  sorrow. 

Wail,  wile.  s.     Audible  sorrow. 

W AILING,  wi'iincr.  s#  (410).  Laroexv- 
t;»tiQP,  moan,  audible  aoivow. 

Wailful*  w&k'fCiJ.,  a*  Sorrowful, 
mournful. 

Waiv,  wAne.  s.     A  carriage. 

Wainropk,  w&neV6pe.  s.  A  large 
cord,  with  which  the  load  is  tied  on  ihc 
wagon. 

Wain5cot>  w^'sk^kt.  a.  The  inner 
wooden  covering  of  a  wall. 

To  Wainscot,  ^v^n'skAt.  v.  a.  To 
line  walls  wkh  boards;  to  line  in  general. 

OCT  I  l><^vc  given  the  common  sonnd  of.  ihis 
word;  and  as  it  is  marked  by  Mr.  SJieii- 
dan,  Dr.  Kenrick,  Mr.  Scott,  and  adopt- 
ed in  Steele's  Grammar*  Mr.  Perry  pro- 
nounces the  first  syllable  so  as  to  rhyme 
with  mans  but  W.  Johnston,  who  pro- 
nounces both  this  word  and  WaiMteoat  re- 
gularly^  is,  in  my  opinon,  the  most  cor- 
'  re«t. 

Waist,  w&ate*  a.  The  smallest  part 
of  4;he  body,  lite  part  below  the  ribt;  tbe 
mfddie  deck  of  a  afaip. 

Waistcoat,  w^s'kot.  8.  A  garment 
worn  about  Ae  waist.  The  garmait  wotn 
by  men  under  the  coat.— '^l^). 

O:/'  This  word  has  Allien  into  the  general 
eontractlon  <^baepv«ble  in  nmilar  com- 
pounds, butf  in  my  opinloa,  not  ao  irre- 
coverably as  some  have  done.  It  would 
scarcely  sound  pedantic  if  both  parts  of 
the  word  were  pronounced  with  equal  dis- 
tinctness; though  Mr.  Sheridan  and  Mr. 
Scott  prooounce  the  diphthong  as  J  li^ve 
marked  it. 

rp  Wait,  w4te.  v.  a.  To  expect*  to 
stay  for;  to  attend,  to  accooiwipsr  irith 
submission  or  respect ;  to'attend  aa  a  coa^ 
sequence  of  something. 

To  Wait,  wdte,  v.  n.  To  expect,  to 
stay  in  expectation ;  to  pay  servile  or  sub- 
missive attendance;  to  attend;  to  stay^ 
not  to  depart  from ;  to  follow  as  a  conse- 
quence. 

Wait,  w4tc.  «•  Ambuahy  secret  at- 
tempt. 

Waiter,  wA't&r.  6*  (98).  An  attend- 
ant, one  whc^att^ds  for  tbe  accommoda- 
tion of  others. 
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To  Waive,  wAve.  v.  a*  To  put  off, 
to  quit,  to  relinquish. 

(C/*  I  have  inserted  this  word  on  the  autho- 
rity of  Bfcehtone,  quoted  by  Mr.  Maton, 
as  maybe  seen  unoer  the  word  Waif, 
and  1  remember  to  have  seen  it  spelled  in 
this  manner,  though  1  cannot  recollect  by 
whom.  Its  etymology  is  uncertain;  but, 
distinguishing  it  from  the  word  Wave, 
from  which  it  can  scarcely  be  derived,  is 
of  real  utility  to  tiie  language,  which,  as 
much  as  possible,  ought  to  adopt  a  difier- 
ent  orthography  to  express  a  different 
sense,  or  a  difierent  pronunciation.— See 
Bowl. 

To  Wake,  w4ke«  v.  n.  To  watch, 
not  to  sleep ;  to  be  roused  from  sleep,  to 
cease  to  sleep ;  to  be  put  in  action,  to  be 
excited. 

To  Wake,  wike.  v.  a*  To  rouse 
from  sleep ;  to  excite,  to  put  in  motion  or 
action ;  to  bring  to  l^e  again,  as  if  from 
the  sleep  of  death. 

Wake,  w&ke.  s.  The  feast  of  the 
Dedication  of  the  Church,  formerly  kept 
by  watching  all  night;  Vigils,  sUte  of 
forbearing  sleep. 

Wakeful,  wAke'fW.  a.  Not  sleeping, 
vigilant. 

Wakefulness,  wAke'fdl-nfis.  s«  Want 
of  sleep ;  forbearance  of  sleep. 

To  Waken,  w^'k'n.  v.  n.  (103).  To 
wake,  to  cease  from  fleep,  to  be  roused 
from  sleep. 

To  WAKtN,  wiVn.  v.  a.  To, rouse 
fit>m  sleep ;  to  excite  to  action ;  to  pro- 
duce, to  bring  forth. 

W  ALE,  w4ie«  s.   A  rising  part  in  cloth. 

To  Walk,  wkwk.  v.  n.  (84).  To  move 
by  leisurely  steps,  so  that  one  foot  is  set 
down  before  the  other  is  taken  up ;  it  is 
used  in  the  ceremonious  language  of  invi- 
tation  for  Come  or  Go;  to  move  for  exer- 
cise or  amusement ;  to  move  the  slowest 
pace,  not  to  trot,  gallop,  or  amble ;  to  ap- 
pear as  a  spectre ;  to  act  in  sleep;  to  act 
in  any  particular  manner. 

To  Walk,  wkwk.  v.  a.  To  pass 
through. 

Walk,  \\4wk.  s«  (84).  Act  of  walking 
for  the  air  or  exercise ;  gait,  step,  manner 
of  moving;  a  length  of  space,  or  circuit 
through  which  one  walks ;  an  avenue  set 
with  trees ;  way,  .i*oad,  range,  place  of 
wandering;  a  fish:  Walk  is  the  slowest 
or  least  raised  pace,  or  going  of  a  horse. 

Walker,  wi\ik'&r.  s.  (98).  One  that 
V^alks;  a  fuller. 


Walkingstaff,  wlitrklng-sraK  &  A 
stick  which  a  man  holds  to  support  bm.- 
self  in  walking. 

Wall,  will-  s.  (33)  (77)  (84).  A  sc- 
ries of  brick  or  stone  carried  upradi  in  J 
cemented  with  mortar,  the  sidesof  abniJc- 
ing;  fortification,  woriu  buih  for  ^tincti 
To  take  the  wall,  to  take  tbe  ttppetftx^y 
not  to  give  place. 

To  W  all,  will.  V.  a.  To  enclose  with 
walls ;  to  defend  by  walls, 

Wallcre£P£r,  wiirkr^^p-^.  s.    A 

bird. 
Wallet,  wolOIt.  s.  (85)  (99>   AV»5 

in  which  the  necessaries  of  a  traveller  are 

put,  a  knapsack;  any  thing  protuberaM 

and  Bwagging. 
Walleyed,  wiirkle.  a.  Haviog  white 

eyes. 
Wallflower,    will'fldd-^.  s.     See 

Stockgillifloweb. 
Wall  FRUIT,    will^{r66u     s.      Fruit 

which,  to  be  npened,  must  be  {jbnted 

against  a  walL 
To  Wallop,  wftKlftp.  r.n.  (166).  To 

boH. 
Wallouse,  wiin6&se.  s.   An  insect. 

I'o  Wallow,  w6l1&.  v.  n.  {85).  To 
move  heavily  and  clumsily ;  to  roD himself 

.  in  mire  or  any  thing  lilthy ;  to  live  in  aay 
state  of  filth  or  gross  vice. 

Wallow,  w<il'l6.  s.  (S5).    A  kind  of 

rolling  groveling  rooticn. 
Wallrue,  wiliVd^  8.    An  Vicib. 
Wallwort,   wiirwdrt.  s.    A  pbDt, 

the  same  with  dwarf-elder,  or  daBe»T)r.. 

—See  EI.DJBR. 
Walnut,  will^nAt.  s.     Tbemmtof 

a  tree ;  tiie  fruit  and  wood  of  the  tree. 

Wallpepper,  wiirp^p-pAr.s.  Housc- 
leek. 

Waltron,  wilKtrin.  s.  (166>  Tbe 
sea-horse. 

To  Wamble,  w6in'bl.  v.  d.  (405).  Ts 
roll  with  nausea  and  sickness.  It  is  mt-i 
of  the  stomach. 

Wan,  w6n.  a.  (85)*  Pak  as  wkfa  sick- 
ness, languid  of  look. 

OC/"  Mr.  Sheridan  has  given  tbe  a,  is  ti> 
word  and  its  compounds,  the  aame  s«  r 
as  in  mm.  Mr.  Scott  and  Dr.  Kjtv^t 
have  given  both  the  sound  I  haincgh:^ 
and  Mr.  Sheridan's,  but  seem  to  pit^ 
the  former  by  placing  it  first.  I  hair  tt- 
wavs  heard  it  pronounced  like  the  firs* 
syliablc  of  van-ton,-  and  find  Mr.  Kmri. 
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— ^n6,  mdve,  n6r,  n6t;— tibc,  ifib, 

W.  Johnston,  and  Mr.  Peny,  have  so 
marked  it.  I  have  indeed,  heard  won,  the 
old  preterit  of  the  verb  to  win,  pronounced 
so  as  to  rhyme  with  ran:  but  as  this  form 
of  the  verb  is  pbsolete,  tlie  pronunciation 
is  so  too.'— Sec  Wasp. 

Wand,  wond.  s*  A  small  stick  or 
ti»'ig,  a  long  rod ;  any  staff  of  authority  or 
use;  a  charming  rod. 

To  Wander,  w6n'dftr.  v.  n.  (98). 
To  rove,  to  ramble  here  and  there,  to  go 
without  any  certain  course ;  to  deviate,  to 
,  go  astray. 

To  Wander,  w6n'dAr.  v.  a*  To  tra- 
vel over  without  a  i>^rtain  course. 

Wanderer,  w6ftMdr-iir.  s.  (555). 
Rover,  rambler. 

Wandering,  w6n'ddr-!ng.  s.  (410). 
Uncertain  peregrination ;  aberration,  mis- 
taken way ;  uncertainty ;  want  of  being 
fixed. 

To  Wane,  wdne.  v.  n.  To  g^row  lesS; 
to  decrease ;  to  decline,  to  sink. 

Wane,  wd.ne.  s.  Decrease  of  the 
moou;  decline,  diminution,  declension. 

Wanned,  w6n'd.  a.  (85)  (359).  Turn- 
ed pale  and  faint  coloured. 

Wanness,  w6n'n^s.  s.  Paleness,  lan- 
guor.— See  Wan. 

To  Want,  w6nt.  v.  a.  To  be  without 
something  fit  or  necessary ;  to  be  defec- 
tire  in  something ;  to  fall  short  of,  not  to 
contain ;  to  need,  to  have  need  of,  to  lack; 
to  wish  for,  to  long  for. 

To  Want,  w6nt.  v.  n.  (85).  To  be 
wanted,  to  be  improperly  absent;  to  fail, 
to  be  deficient. 

Want,  w5nt.  s*  Need;  deficiency; 
the  state  of  not  having;  poverty,  penury, 
indigence. 

Wanton,  w6n'tCtn.  a.  (166).  Lasci- 
vious, libidinbus  ;  licentious,  dissolute ; 
frolicksome,  gay,  sportive,  airy;  loose, 
unrestrained;  quick  and  irregular  of  "mo- 
tion ;  luxuriant,  superfluous ;  not  regular, 
turned  fortuitously. 

Wanton,  won'tin.  s.  A  lascivious 
person,  a  strumpet,  a  whoremonger;  a 
trifier,  an  insign^icant  flatterer;  a  word 
of  slight  endearment. 

To  Wanton,  w6n't6n.  v.  n.  To  play 
lasciviously ;  to  revel,  to  play ;  to  move 
nimbly  and  in^giilarly. 
Wantonly,  w6n'tftn-l^.  ad.  .  Lasci- 
viously, frolicksomely,  gayly,  sportively. 
Wantonness,  w6n'i»in-nds.  s.  Lasci- 
viousness, lechery;  iportiveness, 'frolick, 


biUl;.-^n;-i«p6find;'— /Mn,  this. 

humour;  licentiousness,  negligence  of rci- 
stramt.  ^ 

Want  WIT,  w6nt'wit.  s. .  A  fool. 

Waped,  wA'pid.  a.  Dejected,  crash- 
ed by  misery.    Obsolete. 

War,  yi\r.  s.  (d5).  The  exercise  of 
violence  under  sovereign  command ;  the 
instruments  of  war,  in  poetical  langiVage ; 
forces,  army;  the  profession  of  arms; 
hostility,  state  of  opposition,  act  of  oppo« 
sition. 

To  War,  wir.vv.  n.  To  make  war, 
to-  be  in  a  state  of  hostility. 

To  Warble,  w&r'bl.  v.  a.  (405).  To 
quaver  any  sound ;  to  cause  to  quaver ;  to 
utter  musically. 

To  Warble,  wkr'bl.  v.  n.  To  be 
quavered;  to  be  uttered  melodiously;  to 
sink. 

Wakbler,  wirljl-Ar.  s.  (^8).  A  sing- 
er, a  songster. 

To  Ward,  \v&.rd.  v.  a.  To  guard,  to 
watch ;  to  defend,  to  protect ;  to  fenoe  o^ 
to  obstruct,  or  turn  aside  any  thing  mis- 
chievous. 

To  Ward,  wkrd.  v.  n.  To  be  vigi- 
lant, to  keep  guard;  to  act  upon  the  de- 
fensive with  a  weapon. 

Ward,  wkrd.  s.  (85).  Watch,  act 
of  guarding;  g^ard  made  by  a  weapon  in 
fencing;  fortress,  stronghold;  district  of 
a  town ;  custody,  confinement ;  the  part  of 
a  lock  which  corresponding  to  the  proper 
key  hinders  any  other;  one  in  the  hands 
of  a  guardian ;  the  state  of  a  child  under 
a  guardian ;  guardianship ;  right  over  or- 
phans. 

Warden,  wkr'd*n.  s.  (103).  A  keep- 
er, a  guardian;  a  head  oflicer;  a  large 
pep. 

Warder,  wird'fir.  s.  (98).  A  keep- 
er, a  guard ;  a  truncheon  by  which  an  of- 
ficer of  arms  forbade  fight. 

Wardmote,  W^rd'mMe.  s.  A  meet- 
ing, a  court  held  in  each  ward  or  district 
in  London  for  the  direction  of  their  affairs. 

Wardrobe,  wlirdV6be.  s.  A  room 
where  clotlies  are  kept. 

Wardship,  wkrd'ship.  s.  Guar- 
dianship; pupillage,  state  of  being  under 
ward. 

Ware,  wire.  The  pret.  of 'Wear, 
more  frequently  Wore. 

Wase,  wire.  a.  For  this  we  com- 
monly say  Aware ;  being  in  expectation 
of,  being  provided  against ;  cautious^ 
wary. 
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T^  Ware,  w4re.  v^  ba  Ta  take  lieed 

of,  to  beware. 
Ware,  wii-c.  s.    ComiMontf  sotttc* 

thing  to  be  soM. 
Wai  EHODSE,  \v4re'hd&se«  s.  A  storo- 

house  of  merchandise. 
Waakless,  w&iHj'l^  a»  Uncautiouft, 

unwary. 
Wari^aiie,  wlur'fikre.  s«   Military  ser- 
vice, military  life. 
Warily,  yvk'tt-U.  ad.     Cautiously, 

with  fiiD0K>\lt  prudence,  Urith  wide  fort-- 

thought 
Waeikes^^  w4Y&-nd».  s*     Ctfutton, 

prudent  ibretli<ragHtk   timotoo*  aoMpu- 

lousnesB. 
Warlike,  wkrTike.  a.     Fit  for  war, 

disponed  td  vntf  itOkiMty,  Mlmiag  to 

war. 

WARtCfeK,    > 

Warluck,  5 

witch,  awixard. 
Warm,   wibrn).  a*  (8-5>     Not  cdld, 

ttuiigh  not  hot,  beaded  to  a  small  degree ; 

zealous,,  ardent ;   violent,  furiodi,  vehe- 

Meiit;  busy  in  aetioif ;  fsnciAil^  entboaias. 

tick. 
To  Warm,  wirm.  v.  a.  To  ftet  ffom 

€Mf  ta  hea^  in  a  gentle  degrte  j  To  heat 

mentally,  to  tn»kt  ireheisaent. 

WarmingpAk,  wkr^mlng-pdn.  s.  A 
covered  brass  pan  for  warming  a  bed  by 
means  of  hot  coals. 

WirRMZNd8T0K£^  wlu*'inifig'St6ne«  s. 
The  Warming-stone  is  dug  in  Comwal), 
England,  which,  being  once  weU  heated 
at  the  fire,  retidm^  itn  Warmth  a  great 
while. 

Warmly,  w&rmlfe.  ad. 


wiir'tok.s.  Seottuh.  A 


heat ;  Eagerly,  ardently. 


With  gentle 


s.  Gentle 


Warmkess,  wirm'nds. 

Warmth,  yfkrmth.  j 

heat :  zeal,  passion,  fc^rrour  off  mind;  fikn- 
ciiiilness^  enthusiasm. 

To  Warw,  w&rn.  v.  a.  (85).  To  cau- 
tion against  any  fault  or  danger,  td  give 
previous  notice  of  ill;  to  admonish  to  any 
duty  to  be  performed,  or  practice  or  place 
to  be  avoided  or  forsaken ;  to  notify  pre- 
viously good  or  bad. 

Warning,  wiir'ning*  $•  (410).    Cau 

tlon  against  faults  or  dangers,  previous 

notice  of  ill»      . 
Waup.  \virp,  s.  (85).     That  order  of 

thread  in  a  thing  woven  that  crosses  the 

woof. 


To  Warp4  wirp«  V*  n*  To  dtaif^ 
fram  the  tme  ^tuation  bf  ntesliae  na- 
tion;  to  contnot ;  to  lose  ka  proper  eiKsc 
or  direction. 

To  Wakp,  wkrp.  T.  a.  To  ooninett 
to  shrivel;  to  turn  a»de  from  tbetfWe& 
rection. 

To  Wahrawt,  wht^vkiHiM  ¥•  D.  To  aip- 
port  or  maintain;  to  attest;  togiveanflNi. 
rity;  to  justily;  to  exempt*  to/wSvUtge, 
to  aftcur^  $  to  declare  upN  saretr. 

Warrant,  w-oiVim-  s-  :lt*:-  A  writ 
conferring  aoroe  right  or  ainhmiitf;  a 
writ  giving  the  vBicer  of  justicae  the  pow- 
er of  captku ;  a  jiiat<^cs*Dr>  comvfssiaa 
of  testimony;  rigbtfle^Kfi^. 
^Warrantable,  wdr'iaiil-^^k  i^  Jus- 
tifiable, defensible. 

Warramtableness,  w&/rdiil-i4)i- 
n^«  s«    JtKtifiableiiess. 

War  RANT  ABLY,  w6i^ra]it-a4>id.  «<f» 
Justifiably. 

WAURANtFR^  wdr'raftt-At.  *•  One 
who  gives  authority ;  oae  who  pves  sMaa- 
rity. 

Warrantise,  w&rVln*tiBe«  s*  Au« 
thority,  security.    Not  used. 

Warranty,  w&i'rirv4^  s.  Authori^ 
ty,  justificatory  mandate ;  aecuritj. 

Warren,  wtVrin.  s.  (99V  A  land  of 
park  for  rabbits. 

Warrknkr,  M6r'r1n-&'.  s»f98J.  The 
keeper  of  a  warren. 

Warriour.  w&r'yAr.  s.  (S\4V  Aaol- 
drer,  a  mifitafy  Ban. 

Wart,  wiru  s*  (85).  A  comcoes 
excrescence,  a  small  protubenMce  M  the 
fie&h. 

Wartwobt,  w!^n'w4rt«8.  ASpurft. 

Warty,  wkr't^.  a.  Grown  oter  wiA 
warts. 

Warwoen*  wir'wAm,  a.  Woru  wnh 
wa>. 

Wart,  vrk'rL  a.  CatitioBs,  scnipu- 
lous,  timorously  prudent. 

Was,  w6a.   The  preterit  of  To  Be. 

To  Wash,  Mr6sh.  v.  a*  (85),  Todeansc 
by  ablution;  to  mnisteti ;  to  effect  br  ab- 
lution ;  to  colour  by  washing-. 

To  Wash,  v.6sh.  v.  n.  To  perfiiwn 
the  act  of  ablution;  to  cleanse  rlotbes. 

Wash,  w&sh.  s.  (85).  Alluvion,  any 
thing  collected  by  water;  a  bog,  a  marsh, 
A  fen,  a  qtiagmire;  a  medical  or  cosmetir 
lotion ;  a  superficial  stain  or  colour:  tU 
feed  of  hogsg^thered  froB  washed  disfaoe 
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the  act  of  wasbing  the  doihet  ef  a  fiunily> 
the  linen  washed  at  once. 
Wasuball,  w&sh^blilk  84    Ball  made 

of  soap. 
WASiiBtt..  «&ak'd».   9«   (9ft).      One 

tliat  washes. 
Washy,  w6»h'A.  a.     Watery,  damp, 

weak,  ndt  solid. 
Wasp,  ¥f^^p.  34  (85)«    A  brisk  sting- 

itYg>  inAetty  in  forth  Resembling  a  bee. 
Q^  Mr.  Sheridan  has  pronounced  thift  word 
60  as  to  rhyme  with  hasfy  clasp,  &c.  This 
sound  is  so  perfectly  new  to  me,  that  I 
shoukl  have  supposed  it  to  have  been  an 
erronr  of  the  press,  if  Mr.  Scott  and  Dr. 
Kenrick  had  not  marked  it  in  the  same 
manner:  Mr.  Smith  and  Mr.*  Perry  ap- 
proached somewhat  nearer  to  the  trae 
soimd  of  a,  by  giving^  it  the  same  sound 
as  in  father/  but  Mr.  Nares  and  W.  John- 
ston griye  it  the  sound  of  short  o,  like  the 
d  in  vtai,  vjash,  &6. :  and  that  this  is  the 
true  sound,  see  Principles,  No.  85. 
Waspish,  w6sp'ish.  a.    Peevish,  ma- 
lignant, irriuble. 
Waspish LY,   w6sp1sh-l^«  ad.     Pee- 
vishly. 
WASP.tSRKEss,  ^v6sp1sh-n^s.  s.   Pee- 
vishness, irritability. 
Wassail,  w6s's11.  s.  (508).      A  li- 
quor maae  of  apples,  su^ar,  and  ale,  an- 
ciently much  used  by  English  good-6;l- 
lows :  a  drunken  bout 
Was.sailkr,  w6s's}l-Ar.  s.     A  toper, 

a  drunkard. 
Wast,  wAst.     The  second  pefson  of 

Was,  from  To  Be. 
To  Waste,  wiste.  v.  a4  (74).     To 
diminish ;  to  destroy  wantonly  and  luxu- 
riously; to  destroy,  to  desolste;  to  wear 
out ;  to  spend,  to  consume. 
To  Waste,  wiste.  v.  n.     To  dwin- 
dle, to  be  in  a  state  of  consumption. 
Waste,  w^ste^  a*  Destroyed,  I'uined; 
desolate,  uncultivated;  super6uous,  exu- 
berant, lost  for  want  of  occupiers;  worth- 
less, that  of  which  none  but  vile  uses  can 
be  made ;  that  of  which  no  account  is  ta- 
ken or  value  found. 
Waste,   wA^te.  s.      Wanton  or  lux- 
urious destruction,  consumption,    loss; 
useless  expense ;  desolate  or  uncuItK-ated 
groimd  J  ^imd,  place,  or  space  un^^ccu- 
pied;  region  ruined  and  deserted}  mis- 
chief, destruction. 
WASTEFrL,  wiste'fii!.  a.     bcstrtic- 
tjve,  ruinous ;  wantonly  or  dissolutely  eon- 
sumptivei  lavish,  prodigal,  luxuriant^ 
liberal. 


btil;^^;-^p&bful;*-iAin)  this* 

WA»tfcFULi.Y,  wAitc'ffaW.  ad.  WWi 
vain  and  dissolute  consumption. 

Wastlfulkess,     w4ste'fW-n^».     6« 

Prodigality. 
WASTtk,  wAsi'flr.  s.  (88).     One  tbftt 

consuntes  dissolutely  and  extravagantly, 

a  squanderer,  vain  consumer. 

Watch,  w6tbb.  s*  (85).  Forbear- 
ance of  sleep  s  attendance  without  sleep ; 
attention,  close  observation ;  guard,  vigi« 
lant  keep ;  watchmen,  men  set  to  guarili 
place  where  a  guard  is  set ;  a  period  of  the 
niffhtt  a  pocket  clock,  a  small  clock  mov* 
«d  by  a  spring. 

To  Watch,  >v6tsh.  v.  n.  Not  to  steepi 
to  wake ;  to  keep  gusrd;  to  look  with  ex- 
pectation; to  he  attentive,  to  be  vigilant  |. 
to  be  captiously  obsertant;  to  be  insi- 
diously attentive. 

Vo  Watch,  w6t9h.  v.  «•  To  ^lard, 
to  have  in  keep;  to  Observe  in  ambush^ 
to  tend ;  to  observe  in  order*  to  detect  o^ 
prevent 

Watcher,  w6tsh'Ar.  s.  (SB)*  One 
who  watches  I  diligent  overlooker  or  ^•' 
server. 

Watchet,  v»'6tsh1u  a.  (99).  Pale 
blue.  ' 

Watchful,  T?6tsh'fol.  a.  Vigilant, 
attentive,  cautious,  nieely  obft6fVSnt. 

Watchfully,  i^6tshT(iI-^.  ad.  VigT- 
lantly,  cautiously,  attentively,  with  cap- 
tious observation. 

Watch^ulkkss,  \»6t8h'fbl-n£s.8.  Vi- 
gilance, heed,  susjncious  atttfhtloti,  tan* 
tious  regard ;  inability  to  sleep. 

WAtcH HOUSE,  w6t8h'h6&Be.  8%  Place 

where  the  watch  is  set. 
Watching,  w6tsh^ng.  s.  (410)»     Ih 

ability  to  sleep. 
Watch MAKi.a,  w6t6h^n&-kl&r•  ^  Ofte 

whose  trade  is  to  make  waiches,  or  pocket 

clocks. 
Wat<:hman,     \T6t8h'm&n.     s.    (88). 

Guard,  sentinel,  one  set  to  keep  ward. 
Watchtower,  w6t8h'tAftr.  s*     ToW- 

er  on  whieh  a  sentinel  was  placed  for  the 

sake  of  prospect. 
WATcu^oan,  w6ish'vvard.  s.      The 

word  giv^n  to  tlie  sentinels  to  know  theb* 

friends. 
Water,  w^'tiV.  s*  (38)  (85)  (76)  (86), 

One  of  the  fdur  elements ;  the  sea;  urine: 

To  hold  water,  to  be  sound,  tO  be  ti^ht ; 

it  is  used  for  the  lustre  of  a  diamond. 
To  Water,  wi'tir.  v.  a  (64).     To 

riritate,  to  supply  with  moisture;  to  sup- 
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fcy  (559).-.FAtc,  fir,  fUl, 

p\y  with  water  lor  drink;  to  fertilize  or 
accommodate  with  streams;  to  diversify^ 
as  with  waves. 

To  Water,  wi'tAr.  v.  n.  (98),  To 
shed  moisture;  to  get  or  take  in  water,  to 
be  used  in  supplying  water:  The  mouth 
waters,  the  man  longs. 

Watercolours,  w&'l{ir-ki51'Arz.  s. 
Painters  make  colours  into  a  sofl  consist- 
ence with  water,  those  they  call  Water- 
colours. 

Watercresses,  w&'tAr-kris's\z.  s. 
(99).     A  plant.     There  arc  five  species. 

Watereh,  w&'tAr-Ar*  s.  (555).  One 
who  waters.  . 

Waterfall,  wi-'lAr-fill.  s.  Cata- 
ract, cascade. 

Waterfowl,  vli'ti&r-f6^1,  s.  Fowl 
that  live  or  g^t  their  food  in  water. 

WATERGRUEL,w2i-tAr-grdd'il.  s.  Food 
made  with  oatmeal  and  water. 

Water  IN  ESS,  wi'iiir-6-nds.  s.     Hu- 

'   midity,  moisture. 

Waterisii,  wk'tdr-lsh.  a.  Resem- 
bling water;  moist,  insipid. 

Watkrishness,  vvk'iiir-lsh-n^s.  s. 
Thinness,  resemblance  of  water. 

Watkrleaf,  wi'lflr-J^fe.  s.  A  plant. 

Waterhlv,  wi''lAr-Uri6.  s.   A  plant. 

Waterman,  wk'lftr-min.  s.  (88).    A 

ferryman,  a  boatman. 
Watermark,  wi'tdr-mirk.  s.     The 

utmost  limit  of  the  rise  of  Uie  flood. 

Watermelok,  wi'tdr-m^l-diu  s.    A 

plant. 
Watermill,    wi'tfir-mlll.   s.      Mill 

turned  by  water. 
WATERMiKT,wi't^-mint.s.  A  plant. 

Watkr-ordeal,  wi-tAr-6r-di'aF.  s. 
An  old  mode  of  trial  by  water. 

OCj*  Water-ordeal  was  performed,  cltJicr  by 
plunging  the  bare  arm  up  to  tiie  elbow  in 
boihng  water,  and  escaping  unhurt  there- 
by J  or  by  casting  the  suspected  person  in- 
to a  river  or  pond;  and  if  he  floated  there- 
in without  swimming,  it  was  deemed  an 
evidence  of  his  guilt— Afown. 

Waterradish,  w4'tdr.rid-lsh.  s.   A 

species  of  watercresses— which  see. 
Waterrat,    w&'tAr-rdt.   s.      A  rat 

that  makes  holes  in  banks. 
Waterrocket,  w&'i!ir-r6k-it.  s.     A 

species  of  watercresses. 
Waterviolet,  wi'tAr-vW-Wt.  s.    A 

plant. 


fit;— md}  m^— pine)  pSn;— 

Wat-ersappbirk,  wi'tte-s&f.flr.  v 
A  sort  of  stone.  The  occidental  Ba|i|riMre 
is  neitlier  so  bright  nor  so  hardasllrai- 
ental. 

Waterwith,  wk'dir-wi/ a.  5.  A  pbst 
of  Jamaica  growing  on  dry  hUls  vfaeK  no 
water  is  to  be  met  with;  ititninl^  ifcA 
into  pieces  two  or  three  yards  long,  and 
held  by  either  end  to  the  moath,  aflcnis 
plentif filly  water,  or  sap  to  the  thinty  In- 
veller. 

W  A  T  K  R  w or K,  w&'t Ar- wikrk.  i.  Pit y 
of  fountains,  any  hydrmulick  petfcnnBoe. 

Watert,  wk'ti'ir-*.  a.  Thin,  ftqiud^, 
like  water;  tasteless,  insipid,  rapid,  spi- 
ritless ;  wet,  abounding  with  water,  relat- 
ing to  the  water;  consisting  of  water. 

Wattle,  wot'tl.  s.  (405).  The  barbs, 
or  loose  red  flesh  that  hangs  beknr  the 
cock*sbill;  a  hurdle. 

To  Wattle,  wot'tl.  v.  a.  To  bind 
witli  twigs,  to  form  hypbttdng-  rw^. 

Wave,  vfkvt.  s.  Water  raided  above 
the  level  of  the  surCace,  bOlow ;  uneven- 
ness,  inequality. 

To  Wave,  w4ve.v.iu  To  play  loose- 
ly, to  float;  to  be  moved  as  a  signal 

To  Wave,  wive.  v.  a.  To  raise  into 
inequalities  of  sufface;  to  move  looseh', 
to  waft,  to  remote  any  thing  floating;  to 
beckon,  to  direct  by  a  waft  or  motion  of 
any  thing ;  to  put  off;  to  pvt  aaidriSw  Che 
present. 

To  Waver,  wA'vAr.  t.  p..  (98V  To 
play  to  and  fro,  to  move  looseVr ;  to  be  on- 
settled ;  to  be  uncertain  or  inconstant,  to 
fluctuate,  not  to  be  determined. 

Waverer,  wi'vfir.flr.  s.  One  un- 
settled and  irresolute. 

Wavy,  wA'v*.  a.  Rising  in  waves; 
p^.'ving  to  and  fro,  slb  in  undulations. 

To  Wawl,  wiwU  Y.  n.  To  cry,  to 
howl. 

Wax,  w&ks.  s.  The  thick  tenacious 
matter  gathered  by  the  bees ;  any  tenaci. 
ous  mass,  such  as  is  used  to  fksten  letters ; 
the  substance  that  exudes  from  the  ear. 

0:;j*  The.  a  in  this  word  being  ftAlowed  hx  x, 
which  is  no  more  than  J^s,  the  prectdir.^ 
vj  loses  its  deepening  power,  and  the  word 
comes  under  tlie  rule  in  the  Prmcif-le. 
No.  85. 

To  Wax,  w&ks.  v.  a.  To  smear,  to 
join  with  wax. 

To  Wax,  wlks.  v.  n.  Preterit.  Wax, 
Waxed;  Part  pass.  Waxed,  Waxen.  T 
grow  to  increase,  to  become  bigirtr;  » 
pass  into  any  state,  to  become^  to  grow 
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— n6,  mdye,  n6r,  n6t;^— t&e,  itb^ 
WaxeN)  ^vAkVn,  a.  (103),    Made  of 

Way,  w4.  s.  (220).  The  road  in 
which  one  travels;  a  length  of  journey; 
course,  direction  of  motion ;  advance  in 
life;  paatage,  power  of  progression  raade 
or  given;  local  tendency i  course,  regular 
progression ;  situation  where  a  thin^;  ma,\ 
probably  be  found ;  a  situation  or  course 
obstructive  and  obviating;  tendency  to 
any  meaning  or  act ;  access,  mean^  ot  ad- 
mittance; sphere  of  observation;  means, 
mediate  instrument,  intermediate  step; 
method,  means  of  management ;  private 
determination;  manner,  mode;  method  or 
plan  of  life,  conduct  or  action;  right  me- 
thod to  act  or  know;  general  scheme  of 
acting;  By  the  way,  without  any  neces- 
sary connexion  with  the  main  design:  To 
go  or  come  one's  way  or  ways,  to  come 
along,  or  depart. 

Wayfarer,  wi'fA-rflr.  s.  (98).  Pas- 
senger, traveller. 

Wayfaring,  w-yfa-rlnp:.  a.  (4?0). 
Travelling,  passing,  being  on  a  jonmey. 

To  Waylay,  wi-l4.  v.  a.  To  wiuch 
insidiously  in  the  way,  to  beset  by  am- 
bush. 

Waylayer,  wi-li'Ar.  s.  (98).  One 
who  waits  in  ambush  for  another. 

Waylkss,  wi'l^s.  a.  Pathless,  un- 
tracked. 

Way*iark,  wA'm&rk.  s.  Mark  to 
guide  in  travelling. 

Wayward,  w4'wArd.  a.  (88).  Fro- 
ward,  peevish,  morose,  vexatious. 

Waywabdly,  w4'wArd-l^.  ad.     Fro- 

wardly,  perversely. 
Waywardness, \v4-wArd'n^s.s.  Fro- 

wardness,  perverseness. 

We,  \vi6.  pron.  (96)  (246).    The  plu- 

ral  of  I. --See  I. 
Weak,  w*ke.  a.  (227\     Feeble,  not 

stron^f;  infirm,  not  healthy;  soft,  pliant, 

not  stiff;  low  of  sound;  feeble  of  mind; 

wanting  spirit;  not  much  impregnated 

with  any  ingredient ;   not  powerful,  not 

potent;  not  well  supported  by  argument; 

unfortified. 
To  Weaken,  w^Vq  ▼.  a.  (103),    To 

debilitate,  to  enfeeble. 
Weakling,  w^ke'Ung.  s.  (410).    A 

feeble  creature. 
Weakly,  w^keli.  ad.    Feebly,  with 

want  of  strength. 
Weakly,  w^kel^.  6u  Not  strong;,  uot 

healthy. 


btill; — All; — pdfind; — /Ain,  this^ 

Weakness,  w^Ke'nAs.  s.  Want  of 
strength,  want  of  force,  feebleness ;  in- 
firmity, unhealthiness ;  want  of  cogency ; 
want  of  judgement,  want  of  resolution, 
foolishness  of  mind ;  defect,  failing. 

Wkakside,  w^ke-aide'.  s.  Foible, 
deficience,  infirmity. 

Weal;  w^le.  s.  (^27).  HappinesSi 
prosperity,  flourishing  state;  republick, 
state,  publick  interest. 

VVkald,  w^lde.  s.  A  wood,  a,  grove. 
Old  Saxon. 

Wealth,  wdlM.s.  (234)(515).  Rich- 
es, money,  or  precious  goods. 

Wealthily,  wfil/M-l^.  ad.     Richly, 

Wealthiness,  w^lrA'^-n^s.  s.  Rich- 
ness. 

Wealthy,  w^Uh'^.     Rich,  opulent. 

To  Wean,  wdne.  v.  a.  (227).  To  put 
from  the  breast;  to  withdraw  from  any 
habit  or  desire. 

Weanling,  wfSne'llng.  s.  (410).  An 
animal  newly  weaned;  a  child  newly 
weaned. 

Wh  AfON,  w^p'p'n.  8.  (334).  Instru- 
ment of  offence. 

iXjT  This  wo^d  is  not  unfrequently  pronounc- 
ed with  tlje  ea  long,  as  in  heap^  reap;  but 
Mr.  Sheridan,  Mr.  Scott,  Dr.  Kenrick, 
Mr.  Nares,  and  Mr.  Perry,  pronounce  it 
with  the  diphthong  short;  Mr.  Barclay 
gives  it  both  ways,  and  the  long  sound 
first ;  but  W.  Johnston  mai-ks  it  with  the 
short  sound  only. 

W  E Ak«0N F.D,  w'^p'p'n'd. a. (359).  Arm- 
ed for  offence,  furnished  with  arms. 

Weaponless,  wdp'p'u-lds.  a.  Having 
no  weapon,  unarmed. 

To  Wear,  wire.  v.  a.  (240).  To 
waste  with  use  or  time ;  to  consume  tedi- 
ously; to  carry  appendant  to  the  body,  to 
use  as  clothes;  to  exhibit  in  appearance; 
to  efiect  by  degrees;  To  wear  out;  to 
harass ;  to  waste  or  destroy  by  use. 

To  Wear,  wire.  v.  n.  To  be  wasted 
with  use  or  time;  to  be  tediously  spent; 
to  pass  by  degrees. 

Wear,  wire.  s.  The  act  of  wearing, 
the  thing  worn;  a  dam  to  shut  up  and 
raise  the  water,  often  written  Weir  or 
Wier. 

Wearer,  W£tVi\r.  s.  (98).  One  who 
has  any  thing  appendant  to  his  person. 

Wearing,  ^yiViug.  s.  (410).  Clothes. 

WEAUINES.S,  w^'r<i-n^s.  s.  Lassitude, 
state  of  being  spent  with  labour;  fatigue, 
cause  of  lassitude;  impatience  of  any 
thing;  tediousness. 
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Wbarisomk^  w^'t^rsAm.  a.<  (165). 
Tioiiblesoine,  tedious,  cttuin^  weaiiness. 

We AttiftOHK Lr, w^'i  £«bAin-l6.  ad.  fc- 
diously,  to  M  to  oause  wearijiess. 

WEAaiSOM£M£ss,  wi'r6-sftm-ii4s..  s. 
The  quality  of  tiring;  the  state  <A  being 
easily  tired. 

To  Weary,  wAV^,  v.  a.  To  tire,  to 
fatigue,  toliarftBS,  to  subdue  by  labour; 
to  make  impatient  of  contimiafiee ;  to  sub- 
due or  hanus  by  any  thing  irksome. 

Weary,  w^'r^.  a.  (227).  Subdued  by 
fatigue,  tired  with  labour ;  impatient  of 
the  contimiance  of  any  thing  painful;  de- 
niffOMs  tq  dA^continuei  causing  weariness, 
tiresome. 

Weasel,  w^Vl.  s.  (102)  (227).  A 
»mall  ammal  that  eats  com  and  kills 
piic0. 

Weasanp,  wAVn.  s.  f22r).  The 
windpipe,  the  passage  through  which  the 
breath  is  drawn  and  emitted. 

Weatbkh,  w^TH'fir.  s.  (234),  State 
of  the  air,  respecting  either  cold  or  beat, 
wet  or  dryness ;  the  change  of  th^  state 
of  the  air ;  tempest,  storm. 

Tp  Weather,  wfirn'^r.  v.  a.  To 
expose  to  the  air;  to  pass  with  difficulty; 
To  weather  a  point,  to  gain  a  point  against 
the  wind;  To  weather  out  to  enduve  (469). 

Weath£rb£AT£¥,  w^TH'Ar-bA-t'n.  a. 
Haraased  and  aeaaoned  by  bard  weather. 

Weathercock,  w^TH'dr.k&k.  s.  An 
artificial  cock  set  on  the  top  of  the  spire, 
which  by  turning  shows  the  point  from 
which  the  wind  blows;  any  thing  iidde 
and  inconstant 

Weatherdrive?!,  w^TH'ftr^rlv»v*n. 
part.    Forced  by  storms. 

Weatbergage,  w^TH'Ar-gAdje.  s* 
Any  thing  that  shows  the  weather. 

Weatherglass,  w^H^Ar-glas.  a.  A 
barometer. 

Weatherspt,  w&TH'6r-spl.  s.  A 
•targazer,  ah  astrologer. 

Weather  WISE,  w^TH'fir-wlte*  a* 
Skilful  in  foretelling  the  weather. 

To  Wkave,  wive.  v.  a.  Pret»  Wove, 
Weaved;  Part.  pass.  Woven,  Weavcd, 
To  form  by  texture;  to  unite  by  inter- 
mixture ;  to  interpose,  to  insert 

To  Weave,  wive.  v.  n.  (227).  To 
work  with  a  loom. 

Weaver,  wi'vfir.  s.  (99).  One  who 
makes  threads  into  cloUi. 

Web,  wib.  s.  Texture,  any  thing 
iv^oren;  a  kind  of  dusky  film  that  hinders 
Che  aigktv 


Webisd,  wlb'd.  A.  (359V    JotKdbr 

a  film. 
WicarooTED,  vib'fbt-dd.  a.    BniDg 

films  between  the  toea. 
To  Weo,  wdd.   V.  a.     To  mam*  to 

take  for  husband  or  wifei  to  joM  is  rase- 

riage;  to  unite  forever;  totHceforrrEr; 

to  unite  by  kive  or  fondness. 
To  Wed,  wAd.  y,  n.   To  contract  ma- 
trimony. 
Wedding,  wWdlng.  s.  (4I0>     Mar- 

riage,  nuptials,  the  nuptiai  ccTewmy. 
Wedge,  w^dje.  *•      A  bod?,  wbkh 

haring  a  sharp  edge,  continually  fr9«ir.^ 

thicker,  is  used  to  cleave  timber ;  a  mj^a 

of  metal;    any  thin^   in  the  form  of  a 

wedge. 
To  Wedge,  wMje.  v.  a*      To  £aitcn 

with  wedges,  to  straiten  wHh  wedges,  to 

cleave  with  wedges. 
Wedlock,  wad^lu  s.    Muria^m 
Wednesday,  wiarW*  «.  (V^J;.   The 

fourth  day  o£  the  week,  so  iMmed  bjr  the 

Gothick  natimu  fraai  Woden  or  Qdan. 
Wke,  w^.  a.    t.ilUe,  sm^U* 
Wkec^elm,  witeh'dlm.  s-     A  spe- 
cies of  elm,  often  written  Witchehm.. 
Weed,  w^^d.  s.    Ad  herb  noxiouft  gr 

useless ;  a  garment,  clothes,  habit. 
To  Weed,  w^^n.  v.  a.  (246).    To  tid 

of  noxious  plants;  to  take  away  aoziaas 

plants ;  to  free  frcni  any  thiqg'  inrtfo/;  to 

root  out  vice. 
Wkrder,  wiWAr,  s.  (9B>  One  that 

tjdLes  away  any  tiling  nonras. 
Weedhook,  w^^d'hMk.  s.  Ahookby 

which  weeds  are  cut  away  or  eitirpaled. 
Weedless,  w^^dl^  a.     Fire  ffom 

weeds,  free  fi^m  any  tbiag  useless  or  Mx- 

ious. 
Weedt,  w^Wd.  a.      Cbnsistnv  of 

weeds ;  abounding  with  weeds. 
Week,  w^^k.  s.  (346).   Tbc  ^f¥X  «f 

seven  days. 
Wbexday,  w^^'diL  a.    Anr  day  aot 

Sunday. 
Weeklt,  %v^^k'ii.   a.      Happeninc? 

produced,  or  done  ooee  a  week,  beiido- 

madary. 
Weekly,  wi^k'l^.  a^.   Once  a  week, 

by  hebdomadal  periods. 
To  Ween,  w^*d,  v.  n.  (346).    To 

imagine,  to  form  a  notion,  to  fancy. 
To  Weep,  w&p.  v.  n.  Preterit,  and 

Part.  pass.  Wept,  Wceped.     To  sbov 

sorrow  by  tears ;  to  shed  tears  from  aor 

passion ;  to  lament,  to  complaiB. 
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r-no,  mdve,  ndr,  94t;-^ifc.e»  t4b,  bWI;— ^411;— pddnd;— .^in,  this. 
To  \yEEP,  w^^p.  y.a.  (346).    To  k 


ment  with  tears,  to  bewail,  to  bemoao;  16 
shed  moisture ;  to  abound  witli  wet. 

W'EEPi.R,  tv^6p'4r.  s.  (#8)%  One  who 
sheds  tear6>  a  mourner  f  a  white  border 
on  the  sleeve  of  a  mourning  coat.  . 

To  Wkkt.  w^6i.  V.  n.  Pret-  Wot,  or 
Wote.  To  know|  to  be  iaformed*  to  have 
knowledge. 

Wektless,  w^et'l^s.  a.  (246).  Un- 
knowing. 

Weevil.  wi'vM.  s.   A  grub. 

W'eezel,  w^'z'i*  s* — Sec  Weasel. 

Weft,  w^fu  s.   The  wool  of  cloth. 

Weftage,  w^f'tidje.  s.  (90).  Tex- 
ture. 

To  Weigh,  w^.  v.  a.  (249)  (290).  To 
examine  by  the  balance;  to  be  equivalent 
to  in  weight;  to  pay,  allot,  to  take  by 
wei^t;  to  raise,  to  take  up  the  anchor; 
to  examine,  to  balance  in  the  mind ;  To 
weigh  down,  to  overbalance ;  to  overbur- 
den, to  oppress  with  weight. 

To  Weigh,  wd.  v.  n.  To  have 
weight ;  to  be  considered  as  important  j 
to  raise  the  anchor  j  to  bear  heavily,  to 
press  hard. 

Weighed,  wide.  ad.  (359).  Expe- 
rienced. 

Weigher,  wi'ftr.s.  One  who  weighs. 

Weight,  vvAte.  s.— See  Eight.  Quan« 
tily  measured  by  the  balance  i  a  mass  by 
which,  as  the  standard,  other  bodies  are 
examined ;  ponderous  mass ;  gravity,  hea- 
viness,  tendency  to  the  centre ;  pressure, 
burden,^  overwhelming  power;  import* 
ance,  power,  influence,  efficacy. 

Weightily,  wA'tM^.  ad.  Heavily, 
ponderously;  solidly,  importantly. 

.Weightiness,  wi't6-iids# ».  Ponder- 
osity, gi'avity,  heaviness ;  solidity,  forc^ ; 
importance. 

Weightless,  wAte'tds.  a.  Light, 
having  no  gravity. 

Weighty,  wi't^.  a.  (249).  Heavy, 
ponderous;  important,  momentous,  effi. 
cacious;  rigorous,  severe. 

Welcome,  w^rkAm.  a.  (165).  Re- 
ceived with  gladness,  admitted  willingly, 
grateful,  pleasing;  To  bid  welcome,  to 
receive  with  professions  of  kindness. 

Welcome,  w^l'kAm.  interject.  A 
form  of  salutation  used  to  a  new  comer. 

Welcome,  w^l'JcAm.  s.  Salutation 
of  a  i>ew  comer,  kind  reception  of  a  new 
compp. 


To  Welcome,  wM'kdm.  v.  a*  To  9|i'- 
Ittte  a  new  coiner  with  kindness. 

Welcomeness,  wdl'kAm«^D^f>  b. 
Gratefulness. 

Welcomeu*  w^rk^m-dc  b*(98).  The 
saluter  or  receiver  of  a  new  comer. 

Weld,  w^ld.  s.  Yellow,  weeil,  or 
dyer's  weed. 

Welfare,  vfU'ikvt.  a*  Happiness, 
success,  prosperity. 

Welk,  wllk.  «•   A  wrinkle. 

Welked,  wdlkt-  a.  (359).  Wrinkled, 
wreathed. 

Welkin,  w^liln.  s.  The  visible  re- 
gions of  the  air. 

Well,  w^ll.  s.  A  spring,  a  fountain^ 
a  source;  a  deep  narrow  pit  of  water;  the 
cavity  in  which  stairs  are  placed. 

To  Well,  w^U.  v.  n.  To  spring,  to 
issue  as  fi*om  a  spring. 

Well,  will.  a.  Not  sick,  not  unhap- 
py; convenient,  happy;  being  in  favour  ^ 
recovered  fixwa  any  sickness  or  misfor- 
tune. 

Well,  wiill.  ad.  Not  ill,  not  unhap- 
pily; not  ill,  not  wickedly;  skilfully,  pro- 
perly ;  not  amiss,  not  unsuccessfully ;  with 
praise,  favourably:  As  well  as,  together 
with,  not  less  than:  Well  is  him,  he  is 
happy;  Well  nigti,  neitfly,  almost;  It  is 
much  used  in  Composition,  to  express  any 
thing  right,  laudable,  or  not  defective. 

Well  ADA  Y,  wfl'&-di.  interj.    Alas  I 

Welijwlijmg,  w*l-bA1ng.  s.  (410). 
Happiness,  proftpesrky. 

Wellborv,  w£l*b6m%  a*  Not  mean- 
ly descended.   . 

Wellbred,  wti*brdd«  a«  Elegant  of 
manners,  polite. 

Welldone,  w&VMr.  interject.  A 
word  of  praise. 

Wellfavoured,  wiU-fi^v&r'd.  a. 
Beautiful,  pleasing  to  the  eye. 

Wellmet,  ^hV-miW  interject.  A 
term  of  «sluts(ttoii. 

Wellnatured,  w61-nA'tshAr'd.  a. 
Good-natored,  kand. 

Wellnigh,  wil-nl'.  ad.    Almost. 

Wkllspeht,  w£1^6p6nt.  a»  Passed 
with  virtue. 

Wellsprikg,  wdl'sprlng.  Sr  Faua£ain^ 
source. 

WKtLWILLRR,  W^l-WniAr.  S.  OttC 
who  means  kindly. 

Wellwisr,  w^Uwtsh.  8.  A  wish  of 
happiness. 
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Wellwisher,  w^I-wlsh'Ar.  s»  One 
who  wishes  the  good  of  another. 

Wklt,  w^lt.  s.  A  border,  a  guard, 
an  edging^. 

To  Welter,  w^li'^r.  v.  n.  (98).  To 
roll  in  water  or  mire;  to  roll  voluntarily, 
to  wallow. 

Wek,  w5n.  s.  A  fleshy  or  callous  ex- 
crescence. 

Wench,  w^nsh.  s.  A  young  woman; 
a  young  woman  in  contempt;  a  strumpet. 

Wencber,  w^nsh'ilr.  s.  (98).  A  for- 
nicator. 

To  V\'end,  w^nd.  v.  n.  Obsolete.  To 
go,  to  pass  to  or  from ;  to  turn  round. 

Wenky,  w^n'n^.  a.  Having  the  na- 
ture of  a  wen. 

Went,  w^nt.  Preter.  of  the  obsolete 
Tcrb  Wend,  to  Go. 

Wept,  w^pt.  Pret.  and  Part,  of  Weep. 

Were,  w^r.  (94).  Pret.  of  the  verb 
To  be,  which  see;  likewise  the  participle 
£wn. 

Wert,  wirt.  The  second  person  sin- 
gular of  the  preterit  of  To  be. 

West,  wdst.  s.  The  region  where 
the  sun  sets  below  the  horizon  at  the  equi< 
noxes. 

West,  w^st.  a.  Being  towards,  or 
coming  from,  the  region  of  the  setting  sun. 

West,  wfist*  ad.   To  the  west  of  any 

place. 
Westering,  wSsl'5r4ng.   a.   (410). 

Passing  to  the  west. 
Westerly,  w^st'Oi'l^.  a.  Passing  to 

the  west. 
Westerly,  w^sl'5r-l^  ad.    Tending 

or  being  towards  the  west. 
Western^  w^i'ftrn.  a.   Being  in  the 

west,  or  towards  the  part  where  the  sun 

setsv 
Westward,  w^t'wArd.  ad.  (88).  To 

wards  the  west. 
Westwahdly,      wist'wftrd-1^.      ad. 

With  tendency  to  the  west. 
Wet,  wdt.  a.     Humid,  having  some 

moisture  adhering ;  rainy»  watery. 
Wet,  M^t.  s.  Water,  humiduy,  mois- 
ture. 
To  Wrt,  wfit.  V.  a.    To  moisten;  to 

drench  witli  drink. 
Wether,  w^th'^f.  s.  (98)  (469).    A 

ram  castrated. 
Wetness,  w^t'n^s.  s.     The  state  of 

being  wet,  moisture. 


Td  Wkx,  wiks.  V.  D.  To  grow,  to  a- 

crease. 
X/"  This  word,  says  Johnson,  wascocrapted 
from  Wax  1^  Spenser,  for  a  rfayiDe,  AI^^ 
imitaited  by  Dryden :  /And  I  make  no  i^yt 
but  that  many  of  our  coRuption.«  in  pro- 
nunciation are  owing  to  the  same  caa&e. 

Wezand,  wi'z'D-  s.    The  windpipe. 

Whalf,  hwMc.  s.  (397).  The  tennrv. 
offish,  the  largest  of  the  nuraais  that  in- 
habit this  globe. 

Whaly,  hw^O^'  a.  Maiked  in 
streaks. 

Wharf,  hwArf.  s.  A  perpcndkubi 
bank  or  mole,  ratsed  for  the  cooTeaieiKc 
of  lading  or  emptying  vessels. 

Wharfage,  hwdrTidjc-  s.  (90).  Dues 
for  landing  at  a  wharf. 

Wharfinger,  bw6rf1n-jar.  s-  One 
who  attends  a  whar£ 

What,  hwot.  pron.  (397>  Thatwhkb; 
which  part ;  aaaaethin^  that  a  in  one's 
mind  indefinitely ;  whw^  o?  sevexai ;  an  in- 
tenection  by  way  of  surprise  or  qaesltcm ; 
What  though.  What  imports  it  though 
notwithsUnding;  What  time.  What  day. 
at  the  time  when,  on  the  day  when ;  w  hich 
of  many  ?  interrogatively ;  To  how  grcai 
a  degree  ?  it  is  used  advcihially  for  part- 
ly, in  part;  What  ho!  an  interjection  ot" 
calling. 

Whatever,  hw6t-&v'or.  (9S).7 

Whatsoever,  hw6l-s6-€»''iir.  y  '^' 
Having  one  nature  or  aao^er,  bcii^  one 
or  another  either  genericaUy,  specificalU', 
or  numerically ;  any  thing  be  it  what  it 
will ;  the  same,  be  it  this  or  that ;  all  that, 
the  whole  that,  all  particulars  that. 

Wheal,  hw^le.  s.  (237).  A  pustule, 
a  small  swelling  filled  with  matter. 

Wheat,  hw^te-  s.  (327%  The  grain 
of  which  bread  is  chiefly  made. 

Wheaten,  hw^'l'n.  a.  (103).  Mac!e 
of  wheat. 

Whfatear.  hwlt'y^re.  s.  A  smaH 
bird  very  delicate. 

To  Wheedle,  hw^^'d).  v.  a.  To  en- 
tice by  soft  words,  to  flatter,  to  petsoalt 
by  kind  words. 

Wheel,  hw^el.  s.  (29r)*  A  circukr 
body  that  turns  round  upon  an  axis;  a  cLr- 
colar  body ;  an  instrument  on  whkh  cri- 
minals are  tortured;  the  Instrument  «i 
spinning;  rotation,  revolution  j  a  comp^* 
about,  a  track  approaching  to  circuUrit} 

To  Wheel,  hw^el.  v.  n.  To  wo^i 
on  wheels ;  to  turn  on  an  axis ;  to  reroi.  ?. 
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to  have  a  rotatory  motion ;  to  turn,  to  have 

vicissitudes;  to  fetch  a  compass;  to  roll 

forward. 
To  W«  KEL|  hwid.  V.  a.     To  put  into 

a  rotatory  motion,  to  make  to  whirl  round. 
Whe&x,b ARROW,  hw^^'bar-ro.  s,     A 

carriagfe  driven  forward  on  one  wheel. 

Wheeler,  hw^^l'df.  s.  A  maker  of 
wheels. 

Wheelwright,  hw^6l'rite»  s*  A 
maker  of  wheel  carriages. 

Wheely,  hw^^l'^.  a.  Circular,  suita- 
ble to  rotation. 

To  Wheeze,  hw^6ze«  v.  n.  To 
breathe  with  noise. 

Whelk,  hw6lk,  s.  An  inequality,  a 
protuberance;  apustule.— See  W«lk. 

To  Whelm,  hw^lm.  v.  n.  To  cover 
vwith  something  not  to  be  thrown  off,  to 
bury;  to  throw  upon  something  so  as  to 
cover  or  bury  it. 

Whelp,  hwdlp.  s.  The  youni?  of  a 
dog,  a  puppy ;  the  young  of  any  beast  of 
prey ;  a  son ;  a  young  man. 

To  Whelp,  hw^lp.    To  bring  young. 

When,  hw^n.  ad.  (397).  At  the  time 
that;  at  what  time;  what  time;  at  which 
time ;  after  the  time  that;  at  what  parti- 
cidar  time;  When  as,  at  the  time  when, 
what  time. 

Whence,  hw^nse.  ad.  From  what 
place ;  from  what  person ;  from  what  pre- 
mises ;  from  which  place  or  person ;  for 
which  cause;  from  what  source;  From 
whence,  a  vicious  mode  of  speech;  Of 
whence,  another  barbarism. 

Whenc  EsoEVER,h\v^nse-s6»^v'ftr.  ad. 
From  what  place  soever. 

Whenever,  hw^nr^v'iir.         > 

Whensoever,  hw^n-sWv'&r.  5 
At  whatsoever  time. 

Where,  hwire.  ad.  (73)  (94).  At 
which  place  or  places;  at  what  place ;  at 
the  place  in  which;  Any  where,  at  any 
place;  Where,  like  Here,  has  in  composi- 
tion  a  kind  of  pronominal  signification. 

Whereabout,  hwire'4-bdAt.  ad. 
Near  what  place ;  near  which  place  ,•  con 
cerning  which. 

Whereas  hwdre-az'.  ad.  When  on 
the  contrary ;  at  which  place ;  the  thing 
being  so  that. 

Whereat,  liwire  ai'.  ad.   At  which. 

Whereby,  hw4re-bi'.  ad.   By  which. 

Wherever,  hw4ie-^v^ar.  ad.  At 
whatsoever  place. 


ad. 


To 


b<!dl; — 611 ;— .p6iCind ;— ^Ain,  this. 

Wherefore,  hwAre'f6rc.  ad.  For 
which  reason ;  for  what  reason. 

Wherein,  hwire-ln'.  ad.     In  which. 

Wherein  TO,  hwdre-in-t66'.  ad.  Into 
which. 

Whereness,  hw&re'n^.  s.     Ubiety. 

Whereof,  Kwire-ftf.  ad.  Of  which. 
— See  Forthwith. 

Whereon,  hw4re*6n'.  ad.  On  which. 

Whereso,  hw4re'!i6.  i    h  . 

Wheresoever,  hwire-96-dv'dr. 5  * 
In  what  place  soever.  • 

Whereto,  hwire-t6d'.  >     , 

WHEREUNTO,hw^re-ilin-t66^3 
which. 

Whereupon,  hwire.ftp-6n'.  adi Up- 
on wliich. 

Wherewith,  hwAre-wW.  > 

WHERHWtTHAL,  hw4re-wlTH-Ml'.     > 

(405).  ad.     With  which. 
OCj*  For  the  different  sounds  of  th  in  these 
■    words,  see  Forthwith. 

To  Wherket,    hw^r'rlt.  v,  a.  (99), 

To  hurry,  to  trouble,  to  tease ;  to  give  a 

bos  on  the  ear. 
Wherry,  hw^r'ri.  s.     A  light  boat 

used  on  rivers. 
To  Whet,  hwfit.  v.  a.     To  sharpen 

by  attrition ;  to  edge,  to  make  angry  or 

acrimonioosj  to  give  appetite. 

Whet,  hwdt.  s.  The  act  of  sharpen- 
ing; any  thing  that  makes  hungry,  as  a 
dram. 

Whether,  hw^TH'ur.  ad.  (469).     A- 
particle  expressing  one  part  of  a  dtsjunco 
tive  question  iff  opposition  to  the  other. 

Whether,  hw^^rn'iir.  pron.    Which 

of  two. 
Whetstone,  hwfit'st6ne.s.  Stone  on 

which  any  thing  i&  whetted  or  rubbed  to 

make  it  sharp. 
Whetter,   hwfit'iiV.  s.  (98).     One 

that  whets  or  sharpens. 
Whey,  hw4.  s.  (269).     The  thin  or 

serous  part  of  milk,  from  which  the  oIe> 

ose  or  grumous  part  is  separated;  it  ia 

used  of  any  thing  while  and  thin. 

WrtEYEY,  hwa'^-.      }  T»     *  ,  . 

Wkfyish,  hwilsh.  S  "*.  P'»'-"''''ne 
of  whey,  resembling  whey. 

Which,  hwitsh.  s.  The  pronoun  re- 
lative, relating  to  things;  it  formerly  was 
used  for  Who,  and  related  likewise  to  per- 
sons, as  iu  tlie  first  words  of  the  I^ord's 
prayer. 
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j3»  (559).— F4tc,  ftr,  f4H,  fttj— m^,  m^t;— pine,  pin ; 


ad«      During  the 


WiixcBSO£v£R«  hwltsh-sWv'Ar.  proh. 
Whether  <nie  or  the  6ther. 

Whiff,  hwif.  ad.  A  blast,  a  puff  of 
wind. 

To  Whiffle,  hwif'fl.  v.  n.  (405). 
To  move  iiiooii8tKDtl7>  as  if  dnven  by  a 
puff  of  wind. 

Whiffler,  hwlffl-fir.  s.  (98).  One 
that  blows  strongly;  one  of  no  conse- 
quence, one  moved  with  a  wbiflfor  puff. 

Whig,  hwlg.  s.  Whey;  the  name  of 
a  party  in  politicks. 

Whigoish,  hwig'grisU."  v.  a.  (383). 
Relating  to  the  Whigs. 

Whiggism,  hwlg'gizm.  s«  The  no- 
tions of  a  Whig. 

WhiCe,  hwile.  s.  Time,  space  of 
time. 

While,  hwlle.     7 

WntLST,  hwUst.  > 
time  that;  as  long  as;  at  the  same  time 
that. 

To  While,  hwile.  v.  n.     To  loiter. 

Whilom,  hwilAm.  ad.  (166).  For- 
meriy,  once,  of  old. 

Whibi,  hwlm.  s«  A  freak,  an  odd 
fancy,  a  caprice. 

To  Whimpkh,  hwim'pAr*  v.  n.  To 
cry  without  any  loud  noise. 

WaiMPLED,  hwim'pl'd.  a«  (359).' 
This  word  seems  to  mean  distorted  wiUi 
crying. 

Whimset,  hwlm'z£.  s.  (438).  A 
freak,  a  caprice,  an  odd  fancy. 

Whimsical,  hwlm'z^-kdl.  a*  Freak- 
ish, capricious,  oddly  fanciful. 

Whin,  hwln,  8.     A  weed,  furze. 

To  Whine,  hwine.  v.  n.  To  lannent 
in  low 'murmurs,  to  make  a  plaintive 
noise,  to  moan  meanly  and  effeminately. 

Whine,  hwine.  s*  Plaintive  hc^se, 
mean  or  affected  complaint 

To  Whinny,  hwin^i6.  v.  n.  To  make 
a  noise  like  a  horse  or  colt. 

Whin  YARD,  hwln-yfird.  s.  (88).  A 
sword  in  contempt 

To  Whip,  h\vip.  v.  a.  To  strike  with 
any  thing  roog-h  and  flexible;  to  sew 
slightly;  to  drive  with  lashes;  to  correct 
with  lashes ;  to  lash  with  sarcasm ;  to  en- 
wrap ;  to  take  any  thing  nimbly. 

To  Whip,  hwlp.  v.  n.      To  move 

nimbly. 
Whip,  hwlp.  s..     An  instrument  of 

correction  tough  and  pliant. 


Whipcord,  hwlplc6iid.  s.      Oord  of 

which  lashes  are  made. 
Whipgraftimg,     hwlp'fri4f-t^-    a* 

The  method  of  grafting  in  which  the  gnft 

is  bound  on  to  Uie  stoc^ 

Whiphand,  hwipltind.  s.  Adrantag^ 

over. 
VVKiPLASfH.  hwlp'ttsh.  a.      The  kjh 

or  small  end  of  a  whip.  * 

vVhipper,  hwip'pflr.  s.  (98).      One 

who  pumshes  with  iidiippiBg. 

W H I  PPiNGPO  ST ,  h wip'pinir-p&«.  a-  A 
pillar  to  which  criminals  are  bouDd  when 
they  are  lashed. 

Whips  AW,  hwlp's&w.  s«  The  whip- 
saw  is  used  by  joiners  u>  nw  soeh  great 
pieces  of  stun  that  the  handsaw  wiu  not 
easily  reach  through. 

Whipstaff,  haip^stlf.  s.   A  piece  of 
wood  &stened  to  the  helm,  «hich  the 
steersman  holds  in  his  bind  to  move  the  ' 
helm  and  turn  tte  ship. 

Whipstkr,  hw\p'av4r.  s.  (98V  A 
nimble  fellow  in  coiitem{A. 

Whipt,  hwlpt,  for  Whipped  (359). 

To  Whirl,  hw^L  v.  tu  To  lum 
round  rapidly. 

To  Whirl,  hw^rU  v.  n.  To  turn 
round  rapidly. 

Whirl,  hw£rl.  s.  (108).  Gfralion, 
quick  rotation,  circular  motian,  npid  cir  - 
cumvolution ;  any  thiag  moved  withra^^d 
rotation. 

OCj*  There  appears  to  me  to  he  a  delicate 
difference,  by  far  too  nice  for  foreigners  to 
perceive,  between  the  sound  of  i  in  this 
word  and  the  short  sound  of  •,  as  if  it 
were  written  vAiv/,  which  is  the  praneik- 
ciation  Dr.  Kenrick,  Mr.  Scou,  and  W. 
Johnston,  have  adopted.  I  have  ratlM.7 
adhered,  with  Mr.  Sheridai^  to  the  grau* 
ine  sound  of  i  in  wvin,  wrttie,  &c.  tkwi^h 
I  will  recommend  tae  other  sound  to  fo- 
reigners and  provincials  as  the  move  easi  1  y 
conceived,  and  sufficiently  near  the  Insti 

Whir  LB  at,  hw^ri'bit.  a.  Any  thic^ 
moved  rapidly  roimd  to  give  a  blow. 

Whirligig,  hw^i-'W-gl^.  s.  A  toy 
which  children  spin  round. 

Wuirlpit,  hw^rl'plt-       >  .    . 

Whirlpool,  h^eil'p6Al.y  **  A  place 
where  the  water  moves  circolarly,  arJ 
draws  whatever  comes  within  the  carclr 
towards  its  centre ;  a  vortex. 

Whirl  WIND,  hwWwlnd.s.  A  stormy 
wind  moving  circularlj*. 
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Wairrino,  hw^r'rln^.  a.  A  word 
formed  in  imitation  of  the  sound  express- 
ed by  it^  fts  the  Whirring^  pheasant. 

Whisk,  hwhk*  s-  A  small  besom* 
or  brush. 

To  Whisk*  hwUk.  v.  a.  To  sweep 
with  a  small  besom ;  to  move  nimblyj  as 
when  one  sweeps. 

Whiskkr,  hwis'U^ir.  s.  (98%  The 
hair  growing  on  the  cheek  unshaven;  the 
mustachio. 

To  Whisper,  hwls'pAr.  v.  n.  To 
speak  with  a  low  Toice. 

To  WnisphR,  hwiVp4r.  v.  a#  To  ad- 
dress in  a  low  voice ;  to  utter  in  a  low 
voice ;  to  prompt  secretly. 

Whisper,  hwls'pftr.  s.  (95).  A  low 
soft  voice. 

Whispkrer,  hwls'pftr-i*ir.  s.  One 
that  speaks  low ;  a  private  talker. 

Whist,  hwlst.  An  interject-  a  verb, 
and  an  adjective.    StiU,  silent;   be  still. 

Whist,  hwlst.  5.  A  $»;ame  at  cards, 
reqairing^  close  attention  and  silence;  vul- 
garly pronounced  Whisk, 

To  Whistlk,  hwU'sl.  V.  n.  (472). 
To  form  a  kind  of  musical  soond  by  an  in- 
articulate modulation  of  the  breath;  to 
make  a  sound  with  a  small  wind  instra- 
ment ;  to  sound  shrill. 

To  Whistle,  hwls'sl*  v.  a.  To  call 
by  a  whistle. 

Whistlr,  hwis'bU  s.  (405).  Sound 
made  by  the  modulation  of  the  breath  in 
the  month ;  a  soimd  made  by  a  small  wind 
instrument;  the  mouth,  the  org^n  of  whis- 
tling;  a  small  wind  instrument;  the  state 
of  winds;  a  call,  such  as  sportsmen-use 
to  their  dogs. 

Whistler,  hwls'sl-Ar,  s.  (98)  (397). 
One  who  whistles. 

Whit,  hwlt.  s.  (397).   A  point,  a  jot. 

Whjte,  hwlte.  a.  (397).  Having 
such  an  appearance  as  arises  f/om  the  mix- 
ture of  all  colours,  snowy;  havinjj  the  co- 
lour of  fear,  pale ;  having  the  coloiu*  ap- 
propriated to  happiness  and  innocence; 
gray  with  a^ ;  pure,  unblemished. 

White,  hwitc.  s.  Whitpncss,  any 
thing  white,  white  colour ;  the  mark  at 
which  an  arrow  is  shot ;  the  albugfineous 
part  of  an  cj^;  tlie  white  part  of  the  eye. 

To  White,  hivitc.    v.  a.     To  make 

white. 
Whitele.^d,  hwlte-lcil.  s.     The  ce- 

rnse;  a  kind  of  substance  mnch  used  in 

housc-paintinir. 


bWl  ;-^ti  *•*— p&ftBd  ^-^Aifi,  th is. 

Whitklt,  hwite^^.  a.  Conung;  mir 

to  white. 
Whitemeat,  hwh&'m^te.  s.     Food! 

made  of  milk ;  the  flesh  ^  chickeiM,  veal^ 

rabbits,  &c. 
To  Whitek,  hwiVn,  v.  a.  (103).  To 

make  white. 
To  Whitek,  hwlVn.  v.  n.  To  grow 

white. 
Whitener,  hwiVn-dr,  s.  (98).   One 

who  makes  any  things  white. 
Whitkness,  hwlt«?n68.  s.   The  state 

of  being  white,  freedom  from  eolour; 

paleness;  purity,  cleanness. 

Whitepot,  hwlte'p6t.  s.  A  kind  of 
custard. 

Whitethorn,  liwite^/Mrn*  s.  A  spe- 
cies of  thorn. 

Whitewash,  hwiteV&sh.  s.  A  wash 
to  make  the  skin  seem  fair;  the  wash  put 
on  walls  to  whiten  them. 

To  Whitewash,  hwite'w6sh.  V.  •» 
To  make  white  by  applying  a  wash  to  the 
surface ;  to  give  a  fau*  representaticm  of  a 
bad  character. 

Whitewike,  hwlte'wine.  s*  A  spe- 
cies of  wine  produced  from  the  white 
grapes. 

Whither,  hwlTH'flr.  ad*  (469).  To 
what  place,  interrogatively ;  to  what  p]ace» 
absolutely ;  to  which  place,  relatively ;  to 
what  degree. 

Whithersoever,  hwiTH-Ar-s6-ftv'ftr« 
ad.    To  whatsoever  place. 

Whiting,  hwl'tliija:.  s.  (410)«  A  small 
seafish ;  a  soft  chalk. 

Whitish,  hwi'tisb.  s.  Somewhat 
white. 

Whitish  NESS,  hwi'tish-nis.  s.  The 
quality  of  being  somewhat  white. 

White  LEATHER,  hwU'l^TH-dr.  s* 
(515).  Leather  dressed  with  aUimj  re- 
markable for  its  toughness. 

Whitlow,  hwit'l6.  s.  A  swelling  be- 
tween tlie  cuticle  and  cutis,  called  the 
mild  whitlow ;  or  between  the  perifleum 
and  the  bone,  called  the  malignant  whit- 
low. 

WfliTSTER,  hwU'st4r-  s.  (5 15).  A 
whitener. 

Whitsuntide,  hwit'si\n-tide«  s.  So 
called  because  the  converts  newly  bap- 
tizetl  appeared  from  Easter  to  Whitsun- 
tide in  white ;  the  feast  of  Pentecost. 

Whittle,  hwlt'il.  s.  (5 1 5).  A  white 
dress  for  a  woman ;  a  knife. 


Whittle,  hi^k'tJ*  v,  a.  (40^).  To 
make  white  Jjv  t^utiiiipT;  «^  ''"V*  afe  atud 
to  niilttie  N.  stick  'I'licn  they  cut  off  Uk: 
bark  *nt!  TOskc  it  wh  1 1  c  * 

To  \Vh  I z,  liwiz,  V.  u.  To  mak^  a  lond 

Who,  U^u,  pron-  {474 >  A  pi-onoun 
Matjvc  applied  to  persons*  A*  ti^bo 
should  say,  dliplicall)  Tor  ai  one  who 
&|iuu1d  a*y* 

Wmoi  V  t«,  hfiii-^v'ilf.  pTon-  Any  one, 

u  it!  I  out  limkatioii  or  exception. 
Wholk,  hQlts  a»  C^J  '^>  AUt  lotalicon* 
*  "  :  —  ,i^  unimpaired  i  well 

\\  u  I  i.r ,  ii'iit.  ^*    t  iie  loluliiy,  no  pari 

nriiiltcd. 
Wiif^LKSALE,  ViAlc^bAJp.  5*  Siilc  in  the 

lim^Pj  not  in  tepsn-alc  snuiU  parcels. 
WaoLn^o.ME,    bok'brtm.     a,     (165). 

Soiidi^,  cntirnliittin^  \o  he  nil  h;  prcscfv- 

Ingt  *»:dutftry ;  kitidly.  jileuiing. 
^\  H 0 1  f  s (»M K L\yh Mk's^lm-I^*  ati*  Sa- 

J  ubr J  o\isl>' I  anl  ti  t»  feivu 5.1  y . 

QpiUity  of  conducing  to  liealtli,  snlij^jHty  i 
ijilutarhiesSf  condiicivcrivtsa  iu^gwod, 

pleteht  p»;rfiH!ay  s  totally p  m  nil  tbe  parls 

<ir  kiniJ*- 
(]^  From  wiUl-jiidgevlovnisf.ioo  of  l!ie  biieiu 
e  ii\  till*  w^^rd,  JU  ioimd  lir.s  bi  en  cormjjU 
cd  us  if  wnllcn  /uti//.  bm  it  uuj^bt  wn- 
doubtcilly  to  be:  written^AoWj',  and  prt>^ 
HQtjnccrl  "likti  the  odicctjve  Ao//,  ntid  so  a* 
tocorpeJ|mml  aijd  fliyme  with  xfflrly. 

Whom,  li6(jm.  1  he  accusative  of 
Wbf>,  singuUf  and  pinrsd, 

\V  u  oM  sn  R  V  E 1?  ^  h6cVni-s<V^v'i*ir.  pron* 
Any  >fcitbout  exception. 

WflooBUiJ,  hdb'bi^b*  3»    Hubbub- 

Wmoo?^  h66|T«  s-  A  slioutof  pursuit ; 
a.  bird* 

To  A'VvHOop,  1id6|5,  \%  Ut  To  shout  with 
scorn  J  t&  ahmit  insuItiii^Tvi  to  diotit  in 
t!ic  chasff . 

\Vho«k^  hd^Pi  or  Ut'jiT*  ft.  A  woman 
who  rc>iivi?rsr»  unlawfjillv  w  Itli  tntn^afor' 
ureal  p^ss,  an  ndriiterc**, «  strtmipctii  R  pitts- 
tiiiitf,  a  woinsui  viIhi  i'c<!i;iv^c§  Jitci*  for 
nuint-y . 

(jj^  If  there  csn  be  a  pollti*  pTOminciatiop  of 
Xhh  vulgar  word,  H  i*  ibt  btni  fit  \Xm^\.\ 
rhymlntf  vvjtb  poat-  Tli^  Prsg-c  tms  fob 
Inrtcil  this  pnmtmUat*Ckn s  Mt\  Sheriilwn 
has  a<lopti?d  it;  bnt  Dr*  Kcnrick  and  Mr 
Scott  give  the  prcfrfencc  to  the  last;  and 


To  I 

To  corrupt 


5.     Abo- 


.J 


prLir«, 


fit;— ind,  m6t;— 

IV\  Johnjitoti.  ' 
aii4  BiOtrtiy, 

with  tWkJTf*       J 

iH  tbe  mr   * 

by  tht  VI 

depart  :*  :.    .^     . 

v^onl^  br  depsHin^  ftocu  its  gcmtMie  pm- 

nunciatii^iK 
To  Who  Rift*  h66r,  tr,  n* 

tmb*  fuHy  with  ifbc  oOier  i 
To  WtinftF.,  hoAr.  v.  m- 

w  ilh  regard  tt»  cli4*tity. 

tioTl. 

WutiRKMASTER,  f 

B*    Ont- 
i^illi  a  IS 

WuontsH*  It" 
coMincrit- 

WHOIiTLlCiBTIKTf 

Bilberry, 
VV  eos  t ,  IiMe.     CcnVtJtk^  ^  "W  b»  ; 

Gcnitit  - 
\Veo!,o,  ! 

Any  witJumi  i 

WnuaTi  bii6rU3.  A whonlcberrji m 

bitbrrr>". 
Wwt,  hut  aj.1  wftiJ 

rritfiOn,  ihieni  ^  -»iia, 

rcblt^dV;  fT>r^iiai  rt««itutt7^Ui«ch  .  \\ 

h  sometim***  «j?*^<f  rmpliJftW^lH 
Whynot 
virilL-nt  *' 

VVicK*  wfk.  s*     1 
ivbich  is  appljt«l  iJi 
torch  OP  ciKuUe, 

vice,  i^pticm- 
of  Indicniu^ 
baw'fiiJ,  pen II 

WiCKfr.PLT,  V. ... 

ciirruptjy* 

lion  of  uvanncrs,  pi  " 
WicKFii.   »*lk*tir. 

wniaU  sticks* 

WtoK,  ivitJe-  0.    Iliwici,  exremlcd  iar 

cuch  \vay  5  Uu     ' 
'Fhrt^c  biebe** 

gicat  extent 


WIL 
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Widely,  wide'16.  ad.  With  great  ex- 
tent each  way ;  remotely,  far. 

To  Widen,  wi'd'n.  v.  a/  (103).  To 
make  wide,  to  extend. 

To  Widen,  wi'd'n.  y.  n.  To  grow 
wide^  to  extend  itself. 

Widen  ESS,  i^ide'nSs.  s.  Breadth, 
large  extent  each  way,  comparative 
breadth. 

WiDGKON,  wld'jln.  s.  (259).  A  wa- 
ter-fowl not  unlike  a  wild -duck,  but  not 
80  targe. 

Widow,  wld'6.  s*  (327).  A  woman 
whose  husband  is  dead* 

To  Widow,  \v id '6.  v.  a.  To  deprive 
of  a  husband;  to  endow  with  a  widow- 
right  ;  to  strip  off  any  thing  good. 

Widower,  wid'A-Ar.  s.  (98).  One 
who  has  lost  his  wife. 

Widowhood,  wid'6-h4d.  s.  The 
state  of  a  widow ;  estate  settled  on  a  wi- 
dow. 

WtDOWHUNTER,  wWo-hdnt-iV.  s. 
One  who  courts  widows  for  a  jointure. 

Widow  MAKhR,  wid'o-mA  kAr.  s.  One 
who  deprives  women  of  their  husbands. 

Width,  wkk/f.  s.  Breadth,  wideness. 

To  Wield,  \v66!d.  v.  a.  (275).  To 
use  with  full  command,  as  a  thing  not  too 
heavy. 

WiELDY,  wd^rdi,  a.     Manageable. 

WifcKY,  w{'i'^.  a. 

q3*  When  this  word  signifies  made  of  wire, 
or  drawn  into  vtire,  Dr.  Johnson  says  it 
were  better  Hvity,'  but  ought  not  JUry,  for 
the  same  reason,  to  be  written ^/Ery.?  When 
it  signifies  voet,  vstaruh,  or  nioiat,  perhaps 
it  should  be  pronounced  like  ueary,  isL- 
tjgued. 

Wife,  wife.  s.  Plural  Wives.  A  wo- 
man that  has  a  husband ;  it  is  used  for  a 
woman  of  low  employment. 

Wig,  wig.  s.  False  hair  worn  on  the 
head;  a  sort  of  cake. 

Wight, wite.s.( 393).  Aperson,abe- 
ing,  now  used  only  in  irony  or  contempt. 

Wild,  wild.  a.  Not  tame,  not  do- 
mestick;  propagated  hy  nature,  not  culti- 
vated; desert,  uninhabited;  savage,  un- 
civilized; turbulent,  tempestuous,  irregu- 
lar; licentious,  ungovefrned;  inconstant, 
mutable,  Kckle;  inordinate,  loose;  un- 
couth,  strange;  done  or  made  without 
any  consistent  order  or  plan;  merely  ir^a- 
ginary. 


bill ;— 611 ;— ];>6{tnd ;«— r/iin,  t  h  is. 

Wild,  wild.  s.  A  desert,  a  tract  un- 
cultivated and  uninhabited. 

To  Wilder,  wll'dilr.  v.  a.  (515).  To 
lose  or  puzzle  in  an  unknown  or  pathless 
tract. 

Wilderness,  wilVi5r-n^s.  s.  A  de- 
sert, a  tract  of  solitude  or  savageness ; 
the  state  of  being  wild  or  disorderly* 

WiLbriRE,  wild'flre.  s.  A  composi- 
tion of  inflammable  materials,  easy  to  take 
fire,  and  hard  to  be  extinguished. 

Wildgooskchase,  wild-<:vd(ib't8h4se. 
s.  A  pursuit  of  something  unlikely  to  be 
caught. 

Wilding,  wilding,  s.  (410).  A  wild 
sour  apple. 

Wildly,  Avild'I^.  ad.  Without  culti- 
vation ;  with  disorder,  witli  perturbation 
or  distraction ;  without  attentiop,  without 
judgement;  iiTegularly. 

WiLDNtss,  wud'n^s.  8.  Rudeness^ 
disoi-der  like  that  of  uncultivated  ground ; 
inordinate  vivacity,  irregularity  of  man- 
ners ;  savageness,  brutality,  uncultivated 
state ;  deviation  from  a  settled  course ;  ir- 
regularity; alienation  of  mind. 

WiLDSERvicE,  wild's^r-vis.  s.  A 
plant. 

Wile,  wile.  s.  A  deceit,  a  fraud,  a 
trick,  a  stratagem,  a  practice ;  artful,  sly. 

'Wilful,  wll'f6l.  a*  Suibborn,  contu- 
macious, perverse,  inHexible;  done  or 
suti'ered  by  design. 

Wilfully,  wil'fil-^.  ad.  Obstinate- 
ly, stubbornly ;  by  design,  on  purpose. 

Wilfulness,  •wil'f\*d.n^s.  s.  Obsti- 
nacy, stubbornness,  pervcrseness. 

WiLiLT,  wil'16-16.  ad.  By  stratagem, 
fraudulently. 

WiLiNEss,  wi'li-n^s.  s.  Cunning, 
guile. 

Will,  wHl.  s.  Choice,  arbitrary  de- 
termination; discretion;  command, direc- 
tion ;  disposition,  inclination,  desire ;  pow- 
er, gfovcrnment;  divine  determination; 
testament,  disposition  of  a  dying  man's  ef- 
fects; Good -will,  favour,  kindness ;  right 
intention;  Ill-will,  malice,  malignity. 

To  Will,  will.  v.  a.  To  desire  that 
any  thing  should  be,  or  be  done ;  to  be  in- 
clined or  resolved  to  have;  to  command, 
to  direct. 

Willing,  wUline.  a.  (410).  Inclined 
to  anything;  pleased,  desirous;  favour- 
able, well  disposed  to  anything;  ready, 
complying;  spontaneous;  consenting. 
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►3*  (559)»— F4te,  ikr,  fill,  fat 

WiLLiucLr,  wining-l^.  ad.  WiUi 
one's  own  consent,  witkout  dislike,  with- 
out reluctance ;  by  one's  own  desire. 

Willingness,  wiriing-nis*  s.  Con- 
sent, freedom  from  reluctance,  ready 
complUiDce. 

Willow,  yf\Y\6.  s.  (327).  A  tree 
worn  by  foriom  lovers . 

WiLLOwisii,  wi\'l6-lsh.  a.  Resem- 
Wkig  tJie  colour  of  willow. 

WiLLOWwoRT,     wy'16-wiirt.     8.      A 

WiLvi  wl'l^.  a.  '  Cunning,  sly,  foil  of 

stratagem. 
WiM£L£,   wlm'bl.  5.  (405).     An  in- 
strument with  which  holes  are  bored. 
W(»PL£,  wim'pl.  8.  (405).     A  hood, 

a  veal. 

To  Win,  win.  v.  a.  Pret.  Wan  and 

Won;  Part.  Won.  To  gain  by  conquest; 

Ao  gain  the  victory  in  a  contest ;  to  gain 

something  withheld;  to  obtain;  to  gain 

by  play ;  to  gain  by  persuasion,  to  gam  by 

courtship. 

To  Win,  win.  v.  n.   To  gain  the  vie- 

lory  i  to  gain  influence  or  favour;  to  gam 

ground ;  to  be  conqueror  or  gainer  at  play. 

To  Wince,  wlnse.  v.  a.    To  kick  as 

impatient  of  a  rider,  or  of  pain. 
To  Winch,  wlnsh.  v.  a.  (352).     To 
kic^  wHli  impatience,  to  shrink  from  any  \ 
uneasiness. 
Wind,  wind,  or  wind.  s.    See  Gold. 
A  strong  motion  of  the  air;  direction  of 
the  blast  from  a  particular  point;  breath, 
power  or  actof  respiraUon;  breath  modu- 
lated by  an  instrument ;  air  impregnated 
with  scent;  flatulence,  windiness;  any 
thing  insignificant  or  light,   as   wind; 
Down  the  wind,  to  decay ;   To  take  or 
have  the  wind,  to  have  the  upper-hand, 
(jjr*  These  two  modes  of  pronunciation  have 
been  long  coutendmg  for  superiority,  till 
at  last  the  former  seems  to  liave  gamed  a 
^    complete  victor)',  except  in  the  territo- 
ries of  rhyme .  Here  the  poets  claim  a  pri- 
vilei^,  and  readers  seem  willing  to  grant 
it  them,  by  pronouncing  this  word  when 
it  ends  a  vcisc,  so  as  to  rhyme  \vi\h  the 
word  it  is  coupled  witli. 
««  For  as  in  bodies,  thus  in  soul  wc  find, 
•*What  wants  in  blood  and  q>irita,  fill'd 
with  viifhf." 
But  in  prose  this  regular  and  analogical 
pronunciation  borders  on  the  antiquated 
and  pedaiillck. 
What  couH  havt»  T>pwi  the  raiisc  of  this  de- 
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-.^in^i  mlt;— ^pincy  pin;— 

viatipn  from  the  general  nde  in  tiiis  ^^ 
and  gold,  it  b  not  easy  to  guess ;  ^}  vcr^ 
both  bound  to  their  trite  sound  ia  tbe  i^i 
ters  of  rhyme;  but  these  fetters,  •ht  h 
are  supposed  to  alter  the  pronuDcLL  m  if 
some  words  by  linking  dissixniJar  sc'^'^li, 
have  not  been  stroi^  enougli  to  restri.^ 
these  from  a  capricious  irreguluity.  I:  is 
not  improbable  that  the  fintdena*ita  be- 
gan in  the  compounds,  such  as  GoLhnitk, 
Goidfinck^  Windmill^  Windw^d,  kc,  {us  i: 
is  a  prevaiUng  idiom  of  pronmciatiofl  tu 
shorten  simples  in  their  cuBpraDds,  see 
Prindi^s,  No.  51^  andtheiKaA^s^^- 
Zfc/^e,)  and  these  at  last  comipted  the 
simples.  But  whatever  may  have  been  u^ 
cause,  tbe  effect  is  now  become  so  i^-?- 
ral,  that  reducing  them  to  their  troe  soif  ' 
seems  almost  impracticable    Mr.  She  n - 
dan  telb  us,  that  Swift  used  to  jeer  th->5t 
who  pronounced  o/ik/  with  the  x  short,  by 
saying,  *•  I  have  a  great  nu»d  to  find  »!'. 
you  pronounce  it  cW.**    A  reijiihjc- 
ral  critic  retorted  this  upon  Mr.  S/»cridaii, 
by  saying,  "if  I  maybe  so  booU,\»hou}ii 
be  glad  to  be  todd  why  yottproooance  !* 
gooldV    The  tmth  is,  every  chiW  knov.  % 
how  these  words  ought  to  be  proooimce  i 
according  to  analogy ;  but  it  requires  soro  • 
judgement,  and  an  extensive  scquaintaricf 
with  polite  and  literaiy  circles  to  krv)~^ 
which  is  the  most  current  promxDciati  ^ 
Where  analogy  is  fMjt  so  evident,  and  ^  r 
as  real  as  in  these  words,  it  is  some  cnl  - 
to  a  speaker  to  depart  a  littJe  fwm  aisU'-r^ 
in  favour  of  analogy ;  but  where  even-  r  n^ 
knows  as  well  as  ourseWes  what  ow^k  \  • 
be  the  pronunciation,  and  yet  whete  evcy 
one  pronounces  in  oppositioiito  it,wc  siuai 
get  notlung  but  contempt  by  departT^;: 
&om  the  general  voice.   With  respect ' 
the  words  in  question,  my  obscmtion  ti:l> 
me,  if  wftt/,  as  a  sinrie  word,  isnot  ro'^- 
fixed  in  the  sound  of  short  i ,  this  gc^r.  p 
the  sound  of  oo ,-  the  true  sound  of  tins  L- 
word  seems  not  quite  iiieuwtisbW.  es- 
'cept  in  the  compound  goldtmitk;  but  t:.* 
compounds  of  wntU  such  as  »»**»  '-'* 
mill,  windwardt  &c-  must  in  my  opinior . ". 
given  up :  nor,  till  some  superior  ?:> " ' 
uniting  the  politeness  of  a  Chestrrn.v 
with  the  genius  of  a  Swift,  deKefr-*  * 
vindicate  the  rights  of  an  injurrd  v^  ' 
do  I  thmk  that  due/  will,  in  prose  ari ' 
miliar  language,  ever  be  a  fa^ioaable  r^ 
nnnciation.     The  langraige  of  Sci  ?i  • 
seems  to  have  native  dignity  and  ^>: ' 
nity  sufficient  to  authorize  tbeloDe*  - 
but  no  otlH*r.  Mr.  Sheridan  and  Mr  s 
give  the  same  preference  to  the  fint  i< 
of  this  word  that  I  have  done.   J)r  '>• 
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— ni,  tntive,  nor,  n6t;-— t&be,  tAb,  bAH;— 6U,-»»p6iLjind; — Mid,  this* 
rick  and  Mr.  Bartlay  give  only  the  short  |  Window,  win'dA.  s.  (327).    An  aptr- 


sound.  Mr.  Perry  joins  them  in  thi« 
sound ;  but  says,  in  dramatick  scenes  it 
has  the  long"  one.  Mr.  Nares  says,  it  has 
certainly  the  siiort  sound  in  common 
usage,  but  that  all  our  best  poets  rhyme 
it  with  mind,  kind,  Szc. ;  and  Mr.  Smith 
observes,  that  it  is  now  the  polite  pronun- 
ciation, though  against  analogy. 

To  Wind,  wiitd.  v.  a.  lo  blow,  to 
sound  by  inflation ;  to  turn  round,  to  twist ; 
to  regulate  iu  action ;  to  nose,  lo  Ibllow  by 
scent. 

To  Wind,  wind.  v.  a.  To  iurn  by 
shifts  or  expedients ;  to  introduce  by  in- 
sinuation ;  to  change ;  to  untwist,  to  en- 
fold, to  encircle  ;  To  wind  out,  to  extri- 
cate ;  To  wind  up,  to  bring  to  a  small  com- 
pass, as. a  bottom  of  thread;  to  convolve 
tile  spring ;  to  raise  by  degrees ;  to  strait- 
en a  string  by  turning  that  on  which  it  is 
rolled,  to  put  in  tune. 

To  \^  iND,  wind.  v.  n.  To  tum,  to 
change ;  lo  tum,  to  be  convolved ;  to  move 
round;  to  proceed  in  flexures;  to  be  ex- 
tricated, to  be  disentangled. 

Wind  BOUND  wuk/oOuikI.  a.  Con- 
fined by  contrary  wiuds. 

WiNDKR,  winu'i^r.  s.  (08).  An  instru- 
ment or  person  by  whi^h  any  thing  is 
turned  round ;  a  plant  tliat  twists  itself 
round  others. 

Windfall,  wlnd'fill.  s.  Fruit  blown 
down  from  the  tree. 

WiNDFLowER,  wind'fl6ii-Cir.  s.  The 
anemone.    A  flower. 

WiNDdALL,  wind'tr^ll-  s.  Windgalls 
are  soft,  yielding,  flatulent  tumours  or 
bladders,  full  of  corrupt  jelly,  whidi  grow 
upon  each  side  of  the  fetlock  joints,  and 
are  so  painful  in  hot  weather  and  hard 
ways,  that  they  make  a  horse  to  halt 

WiNDGUN,  wlnd'p:dn.  s.  A  gim  which 
discharges  a  bullet  by  means  of  wind  coip- 
pressed. 

WiNDiNEss,  wlnM6-nds.  s.  Fulness 
of  wind  flatulence  :  tendency  to  generate 
wind;  tumour,  pufliness. 

Winding,  winding,  s.  (410.)  Flex- 
ure, meander. 

WiNDiNGSUEET,  wlndlng-shWt.  s.  A 
sheet  in  which  tlie  dead  arc  enwrapped. 

Windlass,  wind'las.  s.  (5 1 5).  A  han- 
dle by  which  a  rope  or  lace  is  wrapped 
togetlier  round  a  cylinder ;  a  handle  by 
wbich  any  thing  is  turned. 

Windmill,  wlnd'mlH.  s.  A  raill  turn- 
ed by  the  wind- 


ture  in  a  buildmg  by  which  air  and  light 
are  intromitted ;  the  frame  of  glass,  or  any 
other  material  that  covers  the  aperture ; 
lines  crossing  each  other;  an  aperture  re** 
sembling  a  window. 

To  V\iND«.w,  viiii'd^.  V.  a.  To  fur* 
nish  with  windows ;  to  place  at  a  ^'in- 
dow  J  to  break  into  openings. 

Windpipe,  vvind'pipc,  or  wind'pipc*  s. 
The  passage  of  breath. 

Windward,  wind'wilrd.  ad.  (98).  To- 
wards the  wind. 

Windy,  wlu'd^.  a.  Consisting  of  wind; 
next  the  wind;  empty,  airy,  tempestuous^ 
molested  witlr  wind;  puffy,  flatulent. 

Wine,  wine.  s.  The  fermented  juice 
of  the  grape ;  preparations  of  vegetables 
by  fermentation,  called  by  the  general 
name  of  Wines. 

Wing,  wing.  s.  (410).  The  limb  of  a 
bird  by  which  she  flies;  a  fan  to  winnow; 
flight,  passage  by  th^  wing;  the  side  bo- 
dies of  an  army ;  any  side  piece. 

lo  Wing,  win^.  v.  a.  To  furnish 
with  wings,  to  enable  to  fly,  to  maim  a 
bird  by  hitting  the  wing;  to  Supply  with 
side  bodies. 

To  Wing,  wing.  v.  n.  To  pass  by 
flight. 

Winged,  wing'W.  a.  (362),  Furnish- 
ed with  wings,  flying,  swift,  rapid,  hurt 
in  tlie  wing. 

WiNGEDPEA,  wlng'W-p^.  s.   A  plant. 

WiNGSHELL,'wlng'shdl.  s.  Thc  shell 
that  covers  the  wings  of  insects. 

WiNGY,  wing'^.  a.    Having  wings. . 

To  Wink,  wingk.  v.  n.  (408)4  to 
shut  the  eyes  j  to  hint,  to  direct  by  the 
motion  of  the  eyelids ;  to  close  and  ex^ 
elude  the  light ;  to  connive,  to  seem  not 
to  see,  to  tolerate ;  to  be  dim. 

Wink,  wlngk.  s.  Act  of  closing  the 
eye ;  a  hint  given  by  motion  of  the  eye. . 

Winker,    wingk'Ar.    s.      One   who 

winks. 
WiNKiNGtY,  wlngk'ing-W,  ad.   With 

tlie  eye  almost  closed. 
Winner,  win'nAr.  s.  (98).    One  who 

wins. 
Winning,  wln'nlng.  pHrt.   a..  (410). 

Attractive,  charming. 
Winning,  win^ning.  s.  The  sum  won. 

To  WiNWow,  whi'n6.  v.  a.  (327).  To 
f   separate  by  means  of  the  wind,  to  part  the 
grain  from  the  cha^T;  to  fan*  to  beat  as 
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j-jt,  (559).— F&tc,  ar,  m,  fit;— m^,  mSt;— p!ne,  pin; — 

Wisely,  witcl^  ad-      Judibouslj; 


with  vlngs  i  to  sift,  to  examine  j  to  sepa- 
Me,  to  part 
To  WiHNow,  \fWnb.  v.  n.    To  part 

com  from  chaff. 
WiNKowER,  win'nWr.  s.  (98).    H* 

who  winnows.  » 

Winter,  wln'tdr.  s.  (98).    The  cold 

aelison  of  the  year. 
To  Winter,  wln'tto^  v.  n.     To  pass 

the  winter. 
WiNTERBEATEN,    wlfi'tdr-bj-t'n.     a. 

Harassed  by  severe  weather. 
WiNTEKCHERHY,  wln'tAr-tsh4r-r6-  s. 

A  plant 
WiNTERCiTRON,  wln'tAr-clt-turn.  s. 

(417).    A  sort  of  pear. 
WiNTERGREEK,  wUi't^tr-gt^^n.  s.    A 

plant. 
Winterly,  wln'lfir-lft.  a.    Such  as  is 

suitable  to  winter,  of  a  wintry  kind. 
Wintry,  wln'tr^.   a.     Belonging  to 
.    winter:  properly  Wintery. 
Winy,  wrnfi.  a.     Having  the  taste  or 

qualities  of  wine, 
to  Wipe,  wipe.   v.  a.     To  cleanse 
by  rubbing  with  something  soft ;  to  take 
away  by  tersion ;  to  strike  off  gently  j  to 
clear  away:  To  wipe  out,  to  eface. 
Wipe,  wipe.  s.    An  act  of  cleansing; 
a  blow,  a  stroke,  a  jeer,  a  gybe,  a  sarcasm; 
a  bird. 
WiPKB*  wi'pftr.  s.  (98).     An  instru- 
ment  or  person  by  which  any  thing  is 
wiped. 
Wire,  wKdr.  s.    Metal  drawn  into 

sknder  threads. 
To  Wiredraw,  wl'Ar-dr&w.  v.  a.  To 
■pin  into  wire ;  to  draw  out  into  length; 
to  draw  by  art  or  violence. 
WiREoRAWER,  wl'ftr-driw-Ckr.  s.  One 

who  spins  wire. 
To  Wis,  wis.  v.  a.   Pret.  and  Part. 

pass.  Wist.    To  know. 
Wisdom,  wlz'dftm.  s.  (166).    Sapi- 
ence, the  power  of  judging  rightly. 
Wise,   wlze.   a.      Sapient,    judpjing 
rightly,  particularly  of  matters  of  life ; 
having  practical  knowledge ;  skilfiil,  dex- 
*  terous ;  skilled  in  hidden  arts;  grave,  be- 
coming a  wise  man. 
W^isE,  wize.  s.     Manner,  way  of  be- 
ing or  acting.    This  word,  in  the  modem 
dialect,  is  oiten  com4>ted  into  Ways. 
Wiseacre,  wize'i-kAr.  s.  (417).     A 


wise,  a  sententious 
fi>ol,  aduncev 


prudent. 
WisENEss,  wize'nds-  s.     Wisdaau 
To  Wish,  wish.  v.  n.    To  have  aooa^ 
desire,  to  long;  to  be  disposed  a- inciEMd. 
To  Wish,  wish.  v.  a.    To  dc^,  to 
long  for;  to  recommend  by  wisfasog:  to 
imprecate ;  to  ask. 
Wish,  wish,   s-       Longing   desire; 

ilwng  desired ;  de»re  exfcessed. 
Wisher,  wkh'dr*  s.  (98).    One  #/io 

longs ;  one  who  expresses  wi^Ms. 
Wishful, wlsh'ftd.  a.  Longing,  show. 

ing  desire. 
Wishfully,  wish'fiil-*-  ad-   Eafnest- 

ly»  with  longing. 
Wisp,  wisp.  s.  A  small  bundle,  as  of 

hay  or  straw. 
Wist,  wist.  Fret,  and  Part,  of  Wis. 
Wistful,    wist'ftl.    a.       AUcadTCf 

earnest,  fVill  of  Aooght. 
Wistfully,  wlsffvd-l^  ad.     AJten- 

tively,  earoesUy. 
WisTLY,   wlbil^.    ad-     Attcntivtiy, 

earnestly. 
Wit,  wit.  s.  The  powe»  of  the  mind, 
the  mental  facolties,  the  intellect ;  inu- 
gina:Uon,  qoickness  of  fimcy:  sentinents 
produced  by  quickness  of  iancy ;  a  man  of 
£uicy;  a  man  of  geniiis;  sense,  jodgemrtit; 
in  the  plural,  soand  mind;  contxinace, 
stratagem,  power  of  eipedients. 
Witch,  wksh.  s.    A  iroman  gi^cn  to 

unlawful  arts. 
To  Witch,  wltsh.  ▼.  a.    To  bcwjtcli. 

to  enchant. 
Witchcraft,  wltshTirifu   s.     The 

practices  of  witches. 
Witchery,  witsh'dr-^.  s-     Enchant- 
ment. 
WiTCRAFTjWit'krdfus.  ContriTanc:, 

invention. 
WiTCRACKER,   wU'krak-Ar.    s*       A 

joker,  one  \rtio  hrsaks  a  jest. 
With,  wIth,  and  wi/A.  prepos.  {4^}- 
by  noting  the  cadse;  noting  ihe  B^ans, 
noting  t^  instnament;  6q  the  sidroC  tV . 
in  opposition  to,  in  competition  woontt^'. 
noting  comparison;  in  society;  in  cmnpr « 
I     of;  an  appendage,  noting  consequence.  •  * 
concomitance  -^  in  mutual  dealing,  nad-? 
connexion ;  immediately  after ;  amorig> •. 
upon;  in  consent — See  FoRTUwrrii 
Obsolete.   A   Withal,  wlTH-kU'.  ad.  (406).    Akir^; 
with  the  rest,  likewise,  at  the  same  tic? 
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it  is  sometimeB  used  by  writers  whtfe  we 

now  use  Witb. 
To  Withdraw,  wlTHTdriw'.  v.  a.  To 

take  back,  to  deprive  of;  to  call  away,  to 

make  to  jretire. 
To  Withdraw,  wlTH^lriw'.  ¥•  n.  To 

retreat. 

WiTHDRAWINGKOOM,  wlTH-dpllwIng- 

r66m.   s.      Room  behind   another 

room  for  retirement. 
WiTHE,  wi//i.  s.     A  wiltow  twig;  a 

band,  properiy  a  band  of  twig;s. 
QCJ*  Mr.  Sheridan,  Mr.  Scott,  Mr.  Smith, 

and  W.  Johnston,  give  the  sharp  sound  of ; 

th  in  this  word  as  heard  in  frith/  but  Dr.  j 

Kenrick  and  Mr.  Peiry  the  flat  one,  heard  . 

in  bathe.*  The  same  dbtinction  is  observed 

in  vfithy  by  those  who  have  the  word,  as 

this  must  depend  entirely  on  its  simple. 
To  Wither,  wlTu'Ar.  v.  n.  To  fade, 

to  grow  sapless,  to  dry  up;  to  waste,  to 

pine  away;  to  lose  or  want  animal  mois* 

ture. 
To  Wither,  wlTH'ftr.  v.  a.  To  make 

to  fade ;  to  make  to  shrink,  decay,  or 

wrinkle. 

WiTHEREDNESS,      wlTH'^'d-nfis.      S. 

The  state  of  being  withered,  marcidity. 

Withers,  wlxn-drz.  s«  Is  the  join- 
ing -of  the  shoulder-bones  at  the' bottom 
of  the  neck  and  mane. 

Witherrung,  wlTH'dr-rAng.  s.  An 
injury  caused  by  a  bite  of  a  horse,  or  by 
a  saddle  being  unfit,  especially  when  the 
bows  are  too  wide. 

To  Withhold,  wlTH-h61d'.  v.  a» 
pret.  and  part.  Withheld  or  Withholden, 
To  restrain,  to  keep  from  action,  to  hold 
back;  to  keep  back,  to  refuse. 

Withhold  EN,  wlTH-h6Fd'n.  Part, 
pass,  of  Withheld. 

WiTHHOLDER,   wlTH-hAld'Af.    S.       Hc 

who  withholds. 

Within,  with -in',  prep.  In  the  inner 
part  of;  in  the  compass  of;  not  beyond, 
used  both  of  time  and  place ;  not  longer 
ago  than ;  into  the  reach  of;  in  the  reach 
of;  into  the  heart  or  confidence  of;  not 
exceeding;  in  the  inclosure  of. 

Within,  wIthIo.  ad.  In  the  upper 
parts,  inwardly,  internally ;  in  the  mind. 

WiTHiNsiDE,  wiTH-in'slde-  ad.  In 
the  interiour  pai*ts. 

AViTHouT,  wixH-ofit.  prep.  Not  with ; 
in  a  state  of  absence  fi-om;  in  the  state  of 
not  having;  beyond,  not  within  the  com- 
pass of;  in  the  negpation,  or  emission  of; 
not  by,  not  by  the  use  of,  not  by  tiic  help 


b&ll ;— -60  ;*~p6And  ;^rAin^  this. 

of;  on  the  outside  of;  not  within ;  with 
exemption  from. 

Without,  wlTH-6At'.  ad.  Not  in  the 
inside;  out  of  doors;  externally,  not  in 
the  mind. 

Without,  wlTH-65t.  conjopct.  Un- 
less, if  not,  except. 

To  Withstand,  wlTH-at&nd'.  ▼.  a. 
T(^gain8tand,  to  oppose,  to  resist. 

Withstander,  wlTH-st&nd'Ar.  $• 
An  opponent,  resistii^  power. 

Withy,  wUA'A.  s.-— ^See  Withe* 
WiUow. 

Witless,  wlt^^s.  a.  Wanting  un- 
derstanding. 

Witling,  witling,  s.  (410).  A  pre- 
tender to  wit,  a  man  of  petty  smartness. 

Witness,  wlt^ids.  s.  Testimony, 
attestation;  one  who  gives  testimony; 
With  a  witness^  effectually^  to  a  |^ift 
degree. 

To  Witness,  wlt'nfis.  v.  a.  To  fit- 
test. 

To  Witness,  wU'nfis.  ▼•  n.  To  bear 
testimony. 

Witness,  wlt'nis.  interject.  An  ex- 
clamation signifyii^  that  person  or  thing 
may  attest  it. 

Witsnapper,  vlt'sn&p-pAr.  s.  One 
who  aflfects  repartee. 

Whitted,  wit'tW.  a*  Having  wit, 
as  a  quick-witted  boy. 

Witticism,  wk^t^-slzm.  s*  A  mean, 
attempt  at  wit 

Wittily,  wU't*-W.  ad.  Ingeniously,^, 
cunningly,  artfully;  with  flight  of  imagi- 
nation. 

WiTTiNESs,  wlt't£-n6s«  s.  The  qua- 
lity of  being  witty. 

WiTTtNGLir,  wU'tlne;.|^.  ad.  (410). 
Knowingly,  not  ig^orantly,  with  know- 
ledge, by  design. 

WiTTOL,  wlt^6l.  6.  (166%  A  man 
who  knows  the  falsehood  of  his  wife,  and 
seems  contented. 

WiTTOLLY,  wit'l6l-^.  a.     Cuckoldly. 

Witty,  wli't^.  a.  Judicious,  inge- 
nious; fbll  of  imagination;  sarcastick, 
full  of  taunts. 

WiTwoRM,  wk'wArm.  Jr.  One  that 
feeds  on  wit. 

To  WivE,  wive-  v.  n.  To  marry,  to 
take  a  wife. 

To  Wive,  wive.  v.  a.  To  match  to 
a.  wifb ;  to  take  a  wife 

WivEi.Y,  wive'R*.  ad-  Belonging  to 
a  wife. 
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IC7*  (559)-— File,  fir,  f&ll,  fat;*-m*i  m^t;-^pine,  pla; — 

•Wives,  wivz.  s.  The  plural  of  Wife.  I  To  Womb,  \v6dra.  v.  a.    To  axlo':^, 

'WiZABD,  viz'zArd.  Sr  (88>     Acon-J     to  breed  in  secret. 


(88> 

jurer;  an  inchanter. 

Wo,  w6.  s.     Grief,  sorrow,  misery, 

calamity;  a  denunciation  of  calamity,  a 

curse;  Wo  is  used  for  a  stop  or  cessation. 

Wo  AD,  w6de.  8*  A  plant  cultivate  c 
in  England  for  the  use  of  dyers,  who  use 
it  for  laying  the  foundation  of  many  co- 
lours. 

WObegone,  wi'b^-g6n.  ^d.  Lost  w 
wo. 

WoFUL,  wo'fW.  a*  Sorrowful,  af- 
flicted, mourning;  calamitous,  afflictive; 
wretched,  paltry,  sorry. 

^VoFULLY,  wo'fdl-^.  ad.  Sorrowfully, 
mournfully}  wretchedly,  in  a  sense  of 
contempt. 

Wold,  w61d-  s.  W^old,  whether  singly 
.  or  jointly,  in  tlie  names  of  places,  ^igni- 
fies  a  plain  open  country. 

Wolf,  wtlf.  s«  {\69).  A  kind  of  wild 
dog  that  devours  sheep;  an  eating  ulcer. 

WoLFDOG,  w6lfM6g.  s.  A  dog  of  a 
▼cry  large  breed,  kept  to  guard  sheep;  a 
dog  bred  between  a  dog  and  a  wolf. 

Wolfish,  wtilflsh.  a.  Resembling  a 
wolf  in  qualities  or  form. 

Wolfsbane,  wfiifsliine.  s.     A  poi- 
sonous plant;  aconite. 
'  Wolfsmilk,  wdlfs'rallk.  d.   An  herb. 

yToLvisH,  wtil'ylsh.  a.     Like  a  wolf.^ 

Woman,  wdm'An.  s.  (88)(169).  The 
female  of  the  human  race;  a  fems^e  at- 
tendant on  a  person  of  rank. 

WoMANED,  w^m'dn'd.  a.  (359).  Ac- 
companied, united  with  a  woman* 

Woman  HATER,  ^ftm'An-hd-tftr.  s. 
One  who  has  an  aversion  for  the  female 
sex. 

Womanhood,  w6m'iin.h^d.  s.  The 
pharacter  and  collective  qualities  of  a  wo- 
man. 

Womanish,  wi&m'An-ish.  a.  Suitable 
to  a  woman. 
.  To  WoMANisE,  wdmWn-ize.  v.  a.  To 
emasculate,  to  effeminate,  to  soften.  Pro- 
per, but  not  used. 
.  Womankind,  wifitm'ian.kyind.  s.  The 
female  sex,  the  race  of  women. 

WpMANLY,  w^uii'fin-l^.  a.    Becoming 
.  a  woman,  suiting  a  woman,  feixunine ;  not 
childish,  not  girlish. 

Womb,  w6dm.  s.  (164)  (347),  The 
place,  of  the  foetus  in  the  mother;  the 
place  whence  any  thing  is  prodaced. 


WoMBY,  w65m'^.  a.     Capacioos. 

Women,  wlrn'mln.  Plur.  of  X^'omn. 

\VoN,  yvdiu  part.  The  prct.  and  Par., 
pass,  of  Win. 

To  Won.  wiiii.  v.  n.  To  dwell,  to 
live,  to  have  abode. 

To  Wonder,  w^in'diir.T.  iu(9S\  To 
be  struck  with  admiration,  to  be  pleased 
or  surprised  so  as  to  be  astcaishei. 

Wond>:r,  wiin'dflr.  s.  (9B)*  Admira- 
tion, astonishment,  amazement ;  cause  ci 
wonder,  a  strange  thing;  any  thin^.^)en- 
tioned  with  wonder. 

Wonderful,  wiin'd^-^.  su  Admi- 
rable, strange,  astonishing. 

WiNDFRFULLY,  wfin'dfir-fiil-^*  ad. 
In  a  wonderful  maimer,  to  a  voncierftii 
degree. 

WoNDERSTKircK,  w^'d^-^VxiKk.  «. 
Amazed. 

Wondrous  w&n'dr^s.a.  (314).  Cot\- 
tracled,  and,  1  think,  improperly,  from 
wonderous.  Admirable,  mazreUous, 
strange,  surprising. 

Wondrous Lv,  v£b'dr6s-l^«  ad*    To 

a  strange  degrpe. 
To  Wont,       7 
To  be  Wont,  J 

and  part.  Wont.    To  be  acot^tooied,  to 

uife,  to  be  used. 

Wont,  wi^nt,  s.  Custom,  habit,  use. 
Wont,  w6nt.     4  contraction  of  x>\i\ 
not. 

Wonted,  wAnl'W.  part.  a.  Accas- 
tomed,  qscd,  usual. 

Wontednkss,  w^nt'id-nfe.  s.    Stale 

of  being  accustomed  to. 
To  Woo,  wdd.  v.  a.  ( 10).     To  cour, 

to  sue  to  for  love;  to  court  scdicttoutly,  to 

invite  with  importunity. 

To  Woo,  w6d.  v.  n.  To  court,  to 
make  love. 

Wood,  wftd.  s.  (307).  A  lar^  sthI 
thick  plantation  of  trees ;  the  substxicc: 
of  trees,  timber. 

Woodbine,  w6d'blne.  5.  Honeysuckle. 
Woodcock,  wWkok.  s.      A  bird  cf 

passage  with  a  long  billj  bis  fcod  is  rr 

known. 
Wooded,  wftd'dd.  Supplied  with  wot. 


\vitBL   V.  II.     Fret. 
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q:^  I  hay«  inserted  this  word,  though  not 
in  Johnson,  at  the  instance  of  a  worthy 
friend  of  the  society  called  Quakers,  (to 
whom  I  am  under  great  obligations  for 
many  valuable  remarks,)  who  observes  of 
the  ffrooistaplert,-^"  I  suppose,  if  they 
were  asked,  would  think  themselves  as 


WooDDRiNK,  wftd'drlhk.  s.  Decoc- 
tion or  infusion  of  medicinal  woods,  as 
sassafras. 

"Wooden,  wfidM'n.  a.  (103).  Ligne- 
ous, made  of  wood,  timber ;  clumsy,  awk- 
ward. 

WooDHOLE,  w(id'h6le.  s.  Place  where 
wood  is  laid  up. 

\VooDLAND,  w^d'l&nd.  9.  Woods, 
ground  covered  with  wood. 

WooDLARK,  wM'lirk.  s.  A  melodi- 
ous sort  of  wild  lark. 

WooDLOusE,  wiid16^se.  s.  The  name 

of  an  insect,  the  millepedes. 
Woodman,    wtid^m^n.   s.  (88)t      A 

sportsman,  a  hunter. 

WooDMONGER,  wW'milng-gAr.  s.    A 

woodsetler. 
WooDNOTE,  wtld'n6te.  8.     Wild  mu- 

sick. 
WooDNYMPH,  wAd'hlmf.  s.    A  di7ad. 
WooDOFFKRiNG,    w{id'6f-fiir-ing.    s. 

Wood  humt  on  the  altar. 
Woodpecker,    wtui'pdk-kCir.    s.     A 

hird. 
Woodpigeon,  wiid'pld-jin.  s.    A  wild 

pigeon.    ' 
Woodroof,  w^d'rddf.  s.     An  herb. 
Woods  or  REL,  wtid's6r-r!1. 9.  A  plant. 
Woodward,  wM'wird.  s.     A  fores- 
ter. 
Woody,  w^id'i.  a.     Abounding  with 

wood ;  ligneous,  consisting  of  wood ;  re- 
lating to  woods. 
Wooer,  wd6'dr.  s.  (98).     One  who 

courts  a  woman. 
Woof,  \v66f-  s.     The  set  of  threads 

that  crosses  the  warp,  the  wef^;  texture, 

cloth. 
WoqiNGLY,    wddlnj^-l^.    ad.    (410). 

Pleasingly,  50  as  to  invite  stay. 
Wool,  wtil  s.  (307).     The  fleece  of 

sheep;  that  which  is  woven  into  cloth; 

any  short  thick  hair. 
'Woollen,    wiilTm.    a.    (99)    (102). 

Made  of  wool. 

"WOOLPACK,  wiM'pdk.  >  A    u ^f 

Woolsack,  wfil'slk-r-      A  bag  of 

won],  a  bundle  of  wool :  the  seat  of  the 

Judges  in  the  House  of  Lords;  any  thing 

bulky  without  weight. 

WooLSTAPLER,  wCil'sli-pliar.  s.  One 
who  deals  largely  in  wool ;  one  who  buys 
wool,  and  sorts  it,  and  then  sells  it  to 
tlie  clothiers. 


deserving  of  a  place  in  the  Dictionary  1 
the  Moleeatcher*." 
Woolly,  v\{il'l^.a.  Consisting  of  wool, 
clothed  with  wool ;  resembling  wooL 

Word,  wTiitl.  s.  A  bin;<le  part  of 
speech ;  a  short  discourse ;  talh,  discourse, 
dispute,  verbal  contention ;  promise ;  sig- 
nal, token;  account,  tidings,  message; 
declaration ;  afiirmation ;  Scripture,  word 
of  God ;  the  second  person  of  the  ever- 
adorable  Trinity.     A  scripture  term. 

To  Word,  w^iid.  v.  a.  To  express 
in  proper  words. 

Wordy,  w4ra'6.  a.  Verbose  full  of 
words. 

Wore,  w6i'e.   The  preterit  of  Wear. 

To  Work,  wArk.  v.  a.  Preterit, 
Worked,  or  wrought.  To  labour,  to  tra- 
vel, to  toil ;  to  be  in  action,  to  be  in  mo- 
tion; to  act,  to  carry  on  operations;  to 
act  as  a  manufacturer;  to  ferment;  to 
operate,  to  have  ehect ;  to  obtain  by  dili- 
gence ;  to  act  internally,  to  operate  as  a 
purge  or  other  physick;  to  act  as  on  an 
object;  to  make  way. 

To  V\'ork,  w^rk.  v.  a.  To  make  by 
degrees;  to  labour,  to  manufactures  to 
bring  by  action  into  any  state ;  to  influence 
by  successive  impulses ;  to  produce,  to  ef- 
fect ;  to  manage ;  to  put  to  labour,  to  ex- 
ert ;  to  embroider  with  a  needle ;  To  work 
out,  to  eilect  by  toil ;  to  erase,  to  eflace » 
To  work  up,  to  raise. 

Work.  wArk-  s.  Toil,  labour,  em- 
ployment; a  state  of  labour;  bungling  at- 
tenipt;  flowers  or  embroidery  of  the  nee- 
dle ;  any  fabrick  or  compages  of  art;  ac- 
tion, feat,  deed ;  any  tlung  made ;  man- 
agement, treatment:  To  set  on  work,  to 
employ,  to  engage. 
Worker,  wSrk'Qr.  s.  One  that 
works. 

WOBKFELLOW,    wftlVf&l-l6.    8.       ODC 

engaged  in  the  same  work  with  another. 
•  Workhouse,  wflrk'h66se.  >    "• 

WoRKiNGHOUSE,  wflrkHng-b^^se.  J 
A  place  in  which  any  manufacture  is  car- 
ried on :  a  place  where  idlers  and  vaga- 
bonds are  condemned  to  labour. 
Working  DAY,  wiirk'ing-dA.  s.  ,  Day 
on  which  labour  is  permitted,  not  the  8ab»> 
bath. 
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WoRKVAK,  wt^rk'niiii.  s.  (S8}.  An 
ftrtificer,  a  maker  of  any  thing. 

Workmanlike,  wArk'min-like*  a. 
Well  performed*  like  a  good  workman. 

WoRKMAVLY.  wiirk'm4n-life.  a.  Skil- 
firi,  wcfiperfoimed,  workmanlflLe. 

Workmanship,  w^^rk'mtn-shlp*  s. 
Manufacture,  somethinff  made  by  any 
one;  the  skill  of  a  worker;  the  art  of 
working. 

WoRKMASTER,  wAfk'mi-stfir.  fl*  The 
perfbirmer  of  any  work. 

Workwoman*  wftrk'wfmi-iin.  «•  A 
woman  skilled  in  needle-work;  a  woman 
that  works  for  hire. 

WoRKYDAY,  w^rk'6-di.  8.  A  day 
not' the  sabblith. 

(j;^  This  is  a  gross  corruption  of  Work- 
ing day,  and  so  gross  that  the  use  of  it 
is  a  sore  mark  of  vulgarity. 

World.,  wArld.  s.  (165).  World  is 
the  g^at  collective  idea  of  all  bodies  what- 
ever; system  of  being/;  the  earth,  the  ter- 
raqueous globe;  present  state  of  existence; 
m secular  life;  publickTrfe;  great  multi- 
tude; mankind,  an  hyperbolical  expression 
for  many;  course  of  life;  the  manners  of 
men:  In  the  world,  in  possibility;  For  all 
the  world,  exactly. 

WoRLDLiN£ss,  "w\Iirld'l^-nds.  s.  Co- 
▼etousness  addictedness  to  g^in. 

Worldling,  wftidTing.  $•  (4I0),  A 
moilal  set  upon  profit. 

Worldly,  wftrld'l^.  a.     Secular,  re 
lating  to  this  life,  in  contradistinction  to 
the  life  to  come  j  bent  upon  this  world,  not 
attentive  to  a  future  state;  human,  cbm- 
mon,  belonging  to  the  world. 

Worldly,  wftrld'li.  ad.  With  rela- 
tion to  the  present  life. 

Worm,  wdrnu  s.  (165).  A  small 
harmless  serpent  tliat  lives  in  the  eai-th ;  a 
poisonous  serpent ;  animal  bred  in  the  bo 
dy;  the  animal  that  spins  silk;  gnibsthat 
gnaw  wood  and  ftimitnre;  something  tor- 
menting; anything  veTTniculated  or  turned 
round,  any  thing  spii'al. 

To  Worm,  wArm.  v.  n.  To  work 
slowly,  secretly,  and  gradually. 

To  Worm,  wftrm.  v.  a.  To  drive  by 
slow  and  secret  means. 

Worm  EAT  EN,  wArm'6-t*n.  a.  Gnaw- 
ed by  worms ;  old,  wortliless. 

Wormwood,  wftrm'wid.  s.     A  plant 

Wormy,  w^irm'fr.  a.    Full  of  worms. 

Worn,  worn.  Part.  pass,  of  Wear. 


To  Worry-  wftr^rft.  ¥•  a.  C*^>  To 
tear  or  nangk  as  a  beast  tears  itspRy; 
to  harass,  or  persecute  bmtaflgr. 

WoTisE,  wdrse.  a.  (165).  The  ooa- 
parativeofBad:  more  had,  bmkcS. 

Worse,  wtkrse.  ad.  In  a  mamsa 
more  bad 

The  WoRSE^  wdrse.  s.  The  foes,  not 

'  the  advantage,  not  tbe  better;  awriliin^ 
less  good. 

To  WoRSK,  wftrse.  T.  a.  To  pot  to 
disadvantage.    Not  in  me. 

Worship,  wftr'ship-  s.  {165)«  D«ciu- 
ty,  eminence,  exceOenoe,  a  chsnder  cf 
honour;  a  term  of  inmical  respects  adora- 
tion, religious  act  of  reverence:  faoaoar, 
respect,  civil  defcrenoc ;  idolatry  oflovers. 

To  Worship,  wftr'shlp.  v.  a.  To 
adore,  to  honour  or  venerate  with  religi- 
ous rites;  to  respect,  to  honour,  to  treat 
with  civil  reverence. 

To  Worship,  -w^r^shJp-  r,  n.  To 
perform  acts  of  aeforation- 

WoRSHiproL*  w^r'sb\p-Rd-  a-  Com- 
ing respect  by  any  character  or  digaity ;  a 
term  of  ironical  respect. 

WoRSHiPFULLT,  wdr'shlp^fM-*.  ad. 
Respectfully. 

Worshiper,  w^kr'shlp-pftp-  s#  Adorer, 
one  that  worships. 

Worst,  wftrsU  a.  (165).  The  super- 
lative of  Bad;  most  bad;,  BostiD. 

Worst,  wAret.  s.  The  moat  cala- 
mitous or  wicked  state. 

To  Worst,  wdrst.  v. 
to  overthrow. 

Worsted,  wArs'tld.    s. 
Woollen  yam,  wool^Mm. 

Wort,  >vtlrt,  s.  (165). 
general  name  for  an  hcib ; 
cabbage  kind;  new  beer,  either  uBfemeBt- 
ed,  or  in  the  act  of  faineotatian. 

Worth,  w&riA.  s.  (165)  (467).  Price, 
value;  excelleaoey  virtoe;  impnrtaBre, 
vjduable  quality. 

Worth,  wi'irM.  a.  Equal  in  price  tc. 
equal  in  value  to ;  deserring  of;  eqital  k^ 
possession  to. 

Worthily,  wfir'TH^-l^  ad.  Soitablv, 
not  below  the  rate  of;  deservedhri  iusil) , 
not  without  cause. 

Worthiness,  w^f'th^-ij^s.  s.  Deser. 
excellence,  dignitv,  virtue ;  state  of  fael&g 
worthy,  quality  of  deserviii|r. 

Worthless,  wirMl^  a»  Havmc 
no  virtues,  dignity,  or  excellence ;  has'^^ 
no  value. 


>  a.    To  ddeat, 


(99)  (169). 

Originally  a 
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W0RTHLESSMESS9  w4r/Alfes-nds.  s. 
Want  of  excellence,  want  of  dimity,  want 
of  value. 

WoRTHT,  wiii^TH^,  at  Dcscrving, 
such  as  merits;  valuable, noble,  illustrious; 
having^  worth,  having  virtue;  Miiuble  for 
any  quality  good  or  bad,  equal  in  value ; 
suitable  to  any  thing  bad ;  deserving  of  ill. 

Worth v»  wdr-'xH^.  s.  A  man  lauda- 
ble for  any  eminent  quality,  particularly 
for  valour. 

To  Wot,  w6t.  v.  n.  To  know,  to  be 
aware. 

OCjf  Mr.  Elphinston  is  singular  in  pronounc- 
ing this  word  so  as  to  rhyme  witii  but;  Mr. 
Sheridan,  Mr  Scott,  W.  Johnston,  Mr. 
Perry,  and  Mr.  Smith,  rhyme  it  with  iwj. 

Wove,  w6^c.  The  Fret,  and  Part, 
pass,  of  Weave. 

Woven,  w6'v'n.  (103).  The  Part, 
pass,  of  Weave. 

Would,  wild.  (320).  The  Pret.  of 
Will ;  it  is  generally  used  as  an  auxiliary 
verb  with  an  infinitive,  to  which  it  gives 
the  force  of  the  substantive  nuxid ;  was  or 
am  resolved,  wish  or  wished  to;  it  is  a  fa- 
miliar for  Wish  to  do,  or  to  have.^Sec 

BSEN. 

Would-be,  wMIj^.  a.  Foolishly  pre- 
tending to  be. — Mcuon. 

Wound,  w6dnd,  or  wdiind.  s.  (315). 
A  hurt  given  by  violence. 

OC^  The  first  pronunciation  of  this  word, 
though  generally  received  among  the  po- 
lite world,  is  certainly  a  capricious  novel- 
ty :  a  novelty  either  generated  by  false  cri- 
ticism  to  distinguish  it  from  the  preterit  of 
'the  verb  to  wfiu/,of  which  there  was  not  the 
least  danger  of  mterfercnce  (see  Bowl)  ; 
or  more  probably  from  an  aftectation  of  the 
French  sound  of  this  diphthong,  which,  as 
in  pour,  and  some  other  wofrds,  we  find  of 
late  to  have  prevailed.  The  stage  is  in 
possession  of  this  sound;  and  whttt  Swift 
observes  of  newspapers  witli  respect  to 
the  introduction  of  new  and  fantastical 
w<^rd9»  may  be  applied  to  the  Stage,  with 
respect  to  new  and  fantastical  modes  of 
pronunciation,  (see  Sigh).  That  the  other 
pronunciation  was  the  established  sound 
of  this  word,  appears  from  the  poets,  who 
rhyme  it  with  bounds  foimd,  ground^  and 
araundf  and  is  still  so  among  the  great  bulk 
of  speakers,  who  learn  this  sound  at  school, 
and  are  obliged  to  unlearn  it  again  when 
they  come  into  the  conversation  of  the  po- 
lite world.  Mr.  Sheridan,  Mr.  Scott,  and 
Mr.  Elphinston,  adopt  the  first  sound  of 
this  word ;  but  Dr.  Kenrick  and  W.  Jolui 


ston  the  second ;  Mr.  Peny  give*  both, 
but  prefers  the  firjt;  and  though  Mr. 
Smith,  in  his  vocabulary,  has  classed  it 
with  ^tfund  saidj'ound,  says  tooond  is  the 
common  pronunciation.  I  am,  however, 
of  Mr.  Nures's  opinion,  who  says  this  pro- 
nunciation ought  to  be  entirely  banished. 
But  where  is  the  man  bold  enough  to  risk 
the  imputation  of  vulgarity  by  such  an  ex- 

.  pulsion  i 

To  Wound,  ^6604,  or  w6^d.  v.  a. 
To  hurt  by  violenc^. 

Wound,  wodiid.  The  Pret.  and  Part. 
pass,  of  To  nind. 

WouNDLESb,  \f66ud']&s*  a*  Exempt 
from  wounds. 

Woundwort,  wddnd'wdrt.  s.  A 
plant. 

Wrack,  rdk.  s-  Properly  Wreck. 
Destruction  of  a  ship ;  ruin,  destruction. 
See  Shipwrkck. 

To  Wrack,  ruk.  v.  a.  (474).  To  de- 
stroy in  the  water,  to  wreck;  it  seems  in 
Milton  to  mean,  to  rock,  to  shake;- to  tor- 
ture, to  torment. 

To  Wr  ANGLE,  r5.ng'gl.  v.  n.  (405)»  Ta 
dispute  peevishly,  to  quarrel  perversely. 

Wrangle,  ra.ng'gl.  s.  A  quarrel,  a 
perverse  dispute. 

Wranglkr,  rin^'gl-dr.,  s.  A  per- 
verse, peevish,  disputative  man. 

To  Wrap,  rap.  v.  a.  (474)-  To  roll 
together,  to  complicate; -to  involve;  to 
cover  with  something  rolled  or  thrown 
round ;  to  comprise,  to  contain :  To  wrap 
up,  to  invobe  totally ;  to  tnmsport,  to  put 
in  ecsta^sy. 

QCj*  This  word  is  often  pronounced  r<>jft, rhym- 
ing with  topf  ev«n  by  speakers  much  above 
vulgar.  They  have  a  confiised  idea,  that 
a  preceding  vj  makes  the  a  broad,  and  do 
not  attend  to  tlie  intervening  r,  which  bars 
the  power  of  the  w,  and  necessarily  p«-  , 

^  sen-es  the  a  in  its  short  Italian  sound.  Mr. 
Sheridan,  Mr.  Scott,  W.  Johnston,  Dr. 
Kenrick,  Mr.  Perry,  and  Mr.  Smith,  pro- 
nounce it  as  I  have  done. 

Wrapper,  rAp'pdr.  s.  (98).  On^  who 
wraps ;  that  in  which  any  thing  is  wrapped* 

Wrath,  r6f/i,  or  rSuh.  %,  (474).  An- 
ger, fiiry,  rage. 

(Ilj*  The  first  pronunciation  of  this  word  is 
by  far  the  more  usual,  but  the  last  is  mox>e 
analogical.  The  w  has  no  power  over  the 
0,  for  the  same  reason  as  in  the  preceding^ 
word.  A  want  of  attending  to  this,  and, 
perhaps,  confounding  this  word  with  the 
obsolete  adjective  toroth,  are  the  reasons 
of  the  present  currency  of  this  erroneous 
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K7*  (559).— FAte,  fir,  fill,  fit;— m*,  mit;— pkic,  pin; — 


pronunciation.  Mr.  Sheridan,  Mr.  Scott, 
W.  Johnston,  Dr.  Kenrick,  Mr.  Kares, 
and  Mr.  Smith,  adopt  the  lirsiL  sound;  and 
Mr.  Perry  alone  the  last ;  but  in  a  case 
where  analogy  is  so  clear,  his  authority 
ought,  in  inv  opinion,  to  outweigh  them 
aU. 

Wrathful,  r6/ATftl,  or  rirATul.  a. 
Angry,  furious,  raging. 

Wrathful LY,  rorA'fiil-^,  or  raZ/jTvil- 
1^.  ad»     Furiously,  passionately. 

Wrathless,  ro/A'Ics,  or  raM'ics.  a. 
Free  from  anger. 

To  Wrkak,  i^ke.  v.  a.  Old  Prct,  and 
Part.  pass.  Wroke.  To  revenge ,-  to  exe- 
cute  any  violent  design. 

(jj»  The  diphthong  in  this  word  has  the 
.sound  I  have  given  it,  in  Sheridan*  Scott, 
W.  Johnston,  Dr.  Kenrick,  Percy,  Smith, 
ilAd  Barclay. 

Wreak,  r^ke.  s.  (474).  Revenge, 
vengeance;  passion,  furious  fit. 

Wreakful,  rikc'fiU-  a.  Revengeful, 
angry. 

Wreath,  r^M,  or  r^THe.  s.  (467). 
Any  thing  curicd  or  twisted;  a  garland,  a 
chaplet. 

Olj'  I  have  placed  what  I  tliink  tht  best  usual 
mode  of  pronouncing  t/iis  word  first,  be- 
cause I  think  it  so  much  more  agreeable 
to  analogy  than  the  second.  Nouns  and 
verbs  spelled  alike,  and  ending  with  a  hiss- 
ing consonant,  seem  tliroughout  the  whole 
language  to  be  disting^if shed  from  each 
other  by  the  former  giving  the  sharp,  and 
the  latter  tJic  flat  sound  to  the  consonant. 
See  Princiijles,  No.  437,  467,  499. 

To  Wreath,  r^THe.  v.  a.  Preterit. 
Wreathed;  Part.pass.Wreathed, Wreath- 
en.  To  curl,  to  twist,  to  convolve ;  to  in- 
terweave, to  entwine  one  in  another;  to 
encircle  as  witli  a  garland. 

Wreathy,  rc'tue.  a.  Spiral,  curled, 
twistcd- 

Wrkck,  rtk.  s.  (474).  Destruction 
by  being  driven  on  rocks  or  shallows  at 
sea;  dissolution  by  violence;  ruin,  de- 
struction.— See  Shipwreck.. 

0^  Mr.  Sheridan  alone  has  given  the  sound 
of  a  to  the  r  in  tiiis  word ;  Mr.  Scott,  W. 
Johnston,  Dr.  Kenrick,  Mr.  Perry,  and 
Mr.  Smith,  pronounce  it  as  I  have  done. 

To  Wrkck,  I'^k.  v.  a.   To  destroy  by 

dashing  on  rocks  or  sands;  to  ruin. 

To  Wreck,    rek.   v.  n.      To   suffer 

wreck. 
Wren,  n*n-  s.  (474).     A  small  bird. 


To  Wrench,  rfnsh.  ▼.  a.  TojailJ  jv 
violence,  to  wiest,  to  force ;  to  s^ks,  u 
distort. 

Wrench,  r^oah.  s.  (474).  A  ^iokct 
pull  or  twist;  a  sprain. 

To  Wrest,  rtsl.  %•.  a-  To  twist  tf 
violence,  to  extort  by  writfaing  or  fwrf , 
to  distort,  to  writhe^  to  fbfce. 

Wrest,  r&>t.  s.  (47 4>  Distortion, 
violence. 

Wrestea,  ris'lftr.  s«  He  who  »  rests. 

To  Wrkstle,  res'sL  v.n.  t*''^)-  '*<> 
contend  who  shall  throw  the  other  dam , 
to  struggle,  to  contend. 

Wrestler,  r<Jsl&r.  s^  (98).  One  who 
wrestles,  one  who  professes  the  athletick 
art;  one  who  contends  in  wrestliDO'. 

Wretch,  r^tsh.  s.  A  i-nis^-rabit  mor- 
tal ;  a  worthless  sort}-  creature ;  it  is  usfcd 

'    by  way  of  slight  ironica]  pity  or  oontcmpt. 

W RETC HED,  r^lsh'^ti.  a.  (S66),  Mh-^e- 
rable,  unhappy ;  caljiiz/laus,  aiff/ctive,  Si*r- 
ry,  pitiful,  paitn',woTtli!k&ai  destipicabic, 
hatefully  contcmpuble. 

WttKTCHEDLY,  letbh'W-le.  ad.  Mise- 
rably, unhappily;  meanly,  despicably. 

Wretchedness,  riisb'cd-n^s. 5.  Mi- 
sery, unhappiness,  afflicted  state ;  pitihii- 
ness,  despicablencss. 

To  Wriggle,  rif^'gU  v.n.  (405).  To 
move  to  and  iiro  with  short  modons. 

To  Wriggle,  rig'gl.  v.  a.  (4T4)*  To 
put  in  a  quick  recipiocatsng  RKAkB. 

Wright,  rite.  s.  (293)  (474).  A 
workman,  an  artificer,  a  maker,  a  misa- 
facturer.    • 

To  Wring,  ring.  v.  a*  Prct.  and  Part, 
pass.  Wringcd  aiid  Wrung.  To  twist,  t*' 
turn  round  by  violence;  to  force  out  of 
any  body  by  contortion:  to  squeeze,  ta 
press;  to  writhe;  to  pinch;  to  force  by 
violence,  to  extort ;  to  harass,  to  distze<^«. 
to  torture ;  to  distort ;  to  turn  to  a  WTcr« 
purpose ;  to  persecute  with  extortloi. 

To  Wring,    rln^.  v.  ii.  (474).     To 

writhe  with  ang\iish. 
Wringer,  ring'flr.  s.  (98).  One  who 

squeezes  the  water  out  of  clothes. 
Wrinkle,  rink'kl.  s.  (405).    Corro- 

gation  or  furrow  of  the  skin  in  the  lace ; 

any  roughness. 
To  Wrinkle,  rink'kl.  v.  a.    To  cor- 

rugate,  to  contract  into  furrows ;  to  make 

rough  or  uneven. 
Wrist,  rist.  s.  (474).     The  joint  by 

wliich  the  hand  is  joined  Co  the  i 
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-*^n6,  mdve,  n6r,  n6t;-^t6be9  tAb, 

Waistband,  rlst'bind.  s.  The  fas- 
tening' of  the  shirt  at  the  hand. 

"Writ,  nu  s.  (474).  Any  thing  writ- 
ten^ Scripture.  This  sense  is  now  chief- 
ly uted  in  speaking^  of  the  Bible.  A  judi- 
cial process ;  a  legal  instrument. 

Writ,  riu  The  PreU  of  Write. 

To  Write,  rite.  v.  a.  Pret.  Writ  or 
Wrote;  Part.  pass.  Written,  Writ,  or 
Wrote .  To  express  by  means  of  letters ; 
to  engrave,  to  impress ;  to  produce  as  an 
author :  to  tell  by  letter. 

To   Writk,  rile.   v.  n.   (474).     T<^ 

perform  the  act  of  writing ;  to  play  the 

author ;  to  tell  in  books ;  to  send  letters ; 

'  to  call  one's  self,  to  be  entitled,  to  use  th«: 

style  of;  to  compose,  to  form  compositions. 

Writer,  ri'liir-  s.  (98).  One  who 
practises  the  art  of  writing;  an  author. 

To  Writhe,  rlTHe.  v.  a.  (467).  To 
distort,   to  deform  with  distortion;    to 

'  twist  witli  violence;  to  wrest,  to  force  by 
Tiolence;  to  twist. 

To  Writhe,  rlTHe.  v.  n.  To  be  con- 
volved with  agony  or  torture. 

Writing,  rl'ting.  s.  (410).  A  tega! 
instrument;  a  composure,  a  book ;  a  writ- 
ten paper  of  any  kind. 

Writingm ASTER,  fi'llng-TO^s'tAr.  s. 
One  who  teaches  to  write. 

Written,  rltVn.  a.  (103).  The  Part, 
pass  of  Write. 

Wrong,  r6Dg.  s.  An  injury,  a  design- 
ed or  known  detriment ;  errour,  not  right. 

Wrong,  r6ng.  a.  (474).  .  Not  morally 
right,  not  as^eable  to  propriety  or  truth ; 
not  pbysicaUy  right,  unfit,  unsuitable. 

Wrong,  r6ng.  ad*  Not  rightly^  amiss* 


bAl];*--6U;'-.p6&nd;--<Ain9  this. 

To  Wrong,  r&ng.  v.  a..  To  injure, 
to  use  unjustly. 

VVkongdoer,  r6ngM66'&r.  s*  An  in- 
jurious person. 

A  RONGER,  r6ng'i5r.  (98)  (409).     He 

.    that  injures^  he  that  does  wrong. 

Wrongful,  r6ng'ffil.  a.  Injurious, 
unjust 

Wrongfullt,  rAng'fiW.  ad*  Un- 
justly. 

Wronghead,  r^ng'h^d.  > 

Wrongheaded,  r6ng*h6d'£d.  5  ** 
Having  a  perverse  understanding. 

Wrongly,    r6ng'W.    ad.      Unjustly 

amiss. 

VVR0NGLEssLy,r6ng'l^s-l^.ad.  With- 
out injury  to  any. 

Wrote,  r6tc.  Ptet.  and  Part,  of 
Write. 

Wroth,  rtth*  a.-^See  Wrath.  An- 
gry.   Out  of  use. 

Wrought,  r&wt.  The  Pret.  and  Part, 
pass,  as  it  seems,  of  Work,  (319)  (393). 
Effected,  performed ;  influenced,  prevail- 
ed on ;  produced,  caused ;  worked,  labour- 
ed ;  gained,  attained ;  operated ;  worked » 
actuated;  manufactured;  formed;  ex- 
cited by  degrees ;  guided,  managed;  agi- 
tated, disturbed. 

Wrung,  rAng.  The  Pret.  and  Part, 
pass,  of  Wring. 

VVry,  rl.  a.  (474).  Crooked,  deviat- 
ing from  the  right  direction;  distorted; 
wrung,  perverted,  wrested.^ 

To  Wry,  rf.  v.  n.  To  be  contorted 
and  writhed,  to  deviate  from  the  right 
direction. 


X. 


XSays  Johnson,  is  a  letter  wbich> 
y  though  found  in  Saxon  words,  htpna 
no  word  in  the  English  language. 
(C^  It  may  be  observed,  thai  in  words  from 
the  Greek,  where  it  is  initial,  it  is  always 
pronounced  like  2.  For  the  true  pronun- 
ciation of  this  letter,  when  medial  or  final 
in  English  words,  see  Principles,  No.  476. 

Xerocolltrium,  24-r&-k6l-llr'r6-Ani. 
8 .    A  dry  plaster  for  sore  even . 


Xerodes,  z^-r6M6£.  a*   Any^  tumour 

attended  with  dryness. 
Xeromirum,  z^r-6-ml'r&m.  a.  (503). 

A  drying  ointment. 
XEROPHAGT,z^-rdr&-j^.6.(518).  The 

eating  of  dry  meats^  a  sort  of  fast  among 

the  Primitive  Christians. 

XEROPRTHALMT,Z^-r6p^/Ail*ni6.S.   A 

«  dry  red  soreness  or  itching  in  the  eyes^ 

^thout  any  dtoppiog  or  aweQing. 
C 
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tCT*  (5S9).— F4te,  fir;  fitt,  fit;— mft,  ma^— pine,  phi; — 

Xeeot*s*  zd.r&'c^2.  s.  (503).    A  dry  fl^^^f^l:^  cwtiUgc  or  giisUe  of  tkc 

habit  or  cUsposition  of  the  "body.  „  hreast  bone.            ,  . ,  .  ^  „  *      . 

^                ,^..  «         «,.^            ^  «  B  Xylobalsamou,  u-l^-baKsdHindB.  s. 

XlPRl  AS,  zll'^4U.  9^  The  sword  firii :  The  wood  of  the  bekan  Urc. 

d.0  a  comet  shaped  tike  a  aword.  ^^^^^^^  ^j^,^^^^  ^     ^  «in5«»-.  in. 

XlPHOiDES)  a^fi&^'d^au  «•   The  point-  Btrumeat  to  icnpe  and  ahaie  boeca  viok 


Y. 


YACHT,  y6t.  s.  (356).    A  smaU 
ship  for  carrying  passengers. 
QC^  This  word  is  pronounced  as  I  have 

narked  it»  by  Mr.  Sheridan,  Mr.  Scott, 

W.  Johnston,  Mr.  Perry,  Mr.  Nares,  and 

Mr.  Smith;  Dr.  Kennck  pronounces  it 

jMC,  ryhming  with  hatf  and  Mr.  Barclay 

yaia,  rhyming  with  nai^ght, 

Ya3c,  yim.  %*    A  root  that  {^ws  in 

.  America  and  the  Sduth^Sea  Islands.—— 

Matcm. 
Yard,  ylrd.  s.  (78).  Enclosed  grodnd 

a^jo^'^^'^^  ^  ^  house ;  a  measui^  of  three 

feetf  the  supporu  of  the  sails  of  a  ship. 
Yark,  yirc.   a.     Keady,  dextrous, 

eager* 
YARELt«  y&fe'i^*   ad.      Dextrously, 

skilfiHy. 
.Yarn.   ySm.  s.  (78).     Spun  vool 

woollen  thread. 
Yarrow.  yir^r&;  &•  (81).     A  plant, 

which  grows  wild  on  the  d>y  banks,  and 

is  used  in  medicine. 

Yawl*  yk^fh  s.  (219).  A  little  vessel 
belonging  to  a  ship,  for  convenience  of 
passing  to  and  firom  it 

To  Yawn,  y&wn.  v.  n.  (219).  To 
gape,  to  have  the  mouth  opened  involyn- 
tarily;  to  open  wide;  to  express  desire 
by  yawning. 

Yawn,  y&wn.  s.     Oscitation;  gape 

hiatus. 
YAwNiwfe,  yftwn^ng.  a.  (410).  Sleep 

ing,  slumbering. 

YcLAO,    *-kl4d'*      ParU    for    Clad; 

Clothed. 
Yci.fpjlo,  £>kl6pt'.    Calledy  termed. 

tiamed. 
Ys>  y^.    The  solemn  nominative  plu 

ral  of  Thou. 
YkAi  yL  ad.  (227).   Yes. 


(CT  Mr-  Sheridan.  Mr.  Scott,  W.  JohnsCon, 
Mr.  Smith,  and  Mr.  Try,  pronminoe  this 
word  so  as  to  rhyme  with  naj,  paj^  fcc.  But 
Steel  or  Brightiand,  Vr.  loots  vho  wrote 
The  new  Art  ^'Spelling  in  Queen  AnoeS 
time.  Dr.  Kenrick,  and  Mr.  Perry,  pro- 
noQBoe  it  tike  the  prooooa^.  Tlmigfa  » 
many  are  against  me*  I  do  not  heaitatr  to 
pronounre  Sie  latter  aode  the  bem.  i  first, 
as  it  is  more  apeeab\e  to  the  gcBera] 
sound  oi  the  diphthong;  next,  as  k  is 
more  related  to  its  &nuhar  substitute  yej ; 
and  lastly,  unless  my  memory  gmth  nils 
me,  becanse  it  is  always  so  jprammnced 
when  contrasted  with  ao^;  asm  tkai pre- 
cept of  the  Gospel,  **  Let  yovr  u»anaui- 
cation  be  ^o,  jea,  and  nm^  m^." 

To  Yean,  yAne.  v.  n.  (2Zr).  To 
bring  young.    Used  of  abeepu 

Yeanling,  yteelli^  s.  (4:o>  The 
young  of  sheep. 

IT  EAR,  y^re.  s.  (237).  Twche  months: 
it  is  often  used  plurally,  without  a  plaral 
terminati«a  $  in  the  phiral,  old  age. 

Yearling,  y^te^ikig.  a«  (410),  Bdi^ 
a  year  old. 

V'earlt,  y^re^^  a.  Anmialy  happen- 
ing every  }-ear,  lasting  a  year. 

Yearly,  y^re'l^.  ad.    Annually. 

To  Yearn,  y^m.  v.  n.  (234).  To  feci 
great  internal  uneaainess. 

I  o  Yearn,  y^m.  v.  a.  To  giicre,  to 
Tex. 

Yelk,  ydlk^    s.    {gfaikrwe^    ye&ow, 


Sazori.]  The  yellow  part  of  the  egg. 
jTlt  is  commonly  pronounced,  says  ^ba- 
son, and  often  written  TM»  To  which 
we  may  add,  that  when  the  ward  is  ae 
written,  the  /  is  silent,  and  the  word  pro- 
nounced TcAe,  Bat  Johnson  seems  iust- 
ly  to  hare  prefierred  the  former  assw  of 
writing  and  pronouncing  this  wonl^  ai 
more  agreeable  both  to  etyaHology  acd 
the  best  usage. 
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— n^,  inAve,  n6r»  ni&t;«— tftbe,  tAb> 

To  Yell,  yhlU  v.  n.  To  cry  out  with 

horrour  aiio  agony. 
Yell,  yiU*  5.     A  cry  of  horrour* 

Yellow.  y^K)6.  a.  B«:ing  of  a  bright 
glaring  polouFy  as  gold. 

CJ'Mt.  Sheridan,  Mr.  Kares,  Mr.  Scott, 
Dr.  Jones,  and  Mr.  Fn'«  pronounce  this 
word  as  if  written  ydikrw^  rhyming  with 
tallcnt.  But  0r.  Kenrick,  W.  Jolinston, 
Mr.  Smith,  and  Mr.  Perry  preserve  the  t 
in  its  pure  sound,  and  rh^me  the  word 
with  mellow.  The  latter  mode  is,  in  my 
opinion,  cleatly  the  best«  both  as  more 
agreeable  to  analogy,  and  the  best  usage ; 
for  I  am  mudi  deceived  if  the  former  pro* 
nunciation  does  not  border  closely  OA  the 
Tulgar. 

Yellow  BOY,  y^Kl&4>A£«  $•  A  gold 
coin.    A  very  low  word. 

YellowhammeR)  y£n6-h&m-tnftr«  s. 
A  bird. 

Yellowish,  ydHMsh.  a.  Approach- 
ing to  yellow. 

Yellow  xsRN  ESS,  ytin6-ish-ri^s.  b. 
Tbe  quality  of  approaching  to  yellow. 

Yi^LLOWNRSS,  y^n^D^B*  &•  The  qua 

lity  of  being  yellow :  it  is  used  in  l^hak- 

spi^are  for  jealousy. 
Yellows,  y£116ze»  s«     A  disease  in 

horses. 
To  Yelp,  ydlp*  v.  n.    To  bark  as  a 

bea^e  hound  after  his  prey. 

Yeoman,  y6'm&iu  8«  (2dO)«  A  man 
of  a  small  estate  in  land,  a  fanner,  a  gen- 
tleman farmer ;  it  seems  to  have  been  an- 
ciently a  kind  of  ceremonious  title  given 
to  soldiers  as  Yeomen  of  the  guard ;  it  was 
probably  a  freeholder  not  advanced  to  the 
rank  of  a  ^jentleman. 

(Xj*  Junius  gives  us  a  great  variety  of  deri- 
vations of  this  word,  but  seems  most  to 
approve  of  that  from  gaenum  in  the  old 
Frisick,  signifying  a  countryman  or  villa- 
ger ;  and  this  woS  is  derived  farther  by 
Junius  From  the  Greek  yajec,  yu^  >», 
which  he  tells  us  does  not  only  signify  ttie 
earth  in  general,  but  any  portion  of  land. 
Skinner  says  it  may  be  derived  from  the 
Anglo-Saxon  Gemanej  or  the  Teutonic 
Gemeinf  a  common  man,  or  one  of  the  com- 
monalty ;  or  from  E^vievuin,  a  shepherd ; 
from  Goodman,  an  appellation  given  to  in- 
ferior people ;  iVom  (PfiTuina,  a  companion ; 
from  Geongmattt  a  young  roan ;  finom  Je- 
fium,  an  ordinary  man,  or  any  body,  like 
the  Spanish  Hidalgo:  but  he  prefers  its 
derivhtion  from  the  Anglo-Saxon  Guma^ 
a  painful  or  laborious  man. 


bfiH;— All ;— p&ftnd  ^— /Ain,  thisu 

Bat  however  etvmo^gists  are  divid^  inth<» 
derivatifm  of  this  word,  ortbiSepists.  are 
not  less  different  io  their  pronunciation  of 
it.  Mtr.  Sheridan,  Mr.  Scott,  Mr.  Coote, 
(author  of  the  Elements  of  Grammar,} 
Steele's  Grammar,  (published  in  Queen 
Anne's  time)  Mr.  iku*olay,  Mr.  South,  and 
Buchanan,prooounce  it « ith  tbe  diphthong 
short,  as  if  written  y^mmang  1>r.  Kenriok 
pronounces  it  as  if  written  .)ftim«um;  Mr. 
Elphinston,  (who  auotes  Langbam,  the  fa. 
moos  reformer  of  orthography  in  Qiieen 
EUzid^eth's  time,  for  the  same  pronimcia* 
tion,)so«uid8the^o  like  <«;  and  Dr  Jones, 
the  author  of  the  New  Art  of  Spelling  in 
Qiieen  Anne's  time,  pronounces  it  in  the 
same  manner.  To  which  we  may  add  Ben 
Jonson,  v^ho  says,  t  hat /eomaii,  people,  and 
jeopardy,  were  truer  written  jf/mmi,  /Mj^e, 
jipat^.  But  W.  Johnston,  Mr.  Perry, 
£ntickand  Fry,  pronounce  tlie  eolike  long 
open  o,  as  if  written  75m4M.*  and  this  last 
appears  to  me  to  be  the  most  received  pro* 
nunciation.  It  is  that  which  is  constantW 
heard  applied  to  the  Ring's  body  gnard, 
and  it  is  that  which  has  ^ways  been  the 
pronunciation  on  tbe  Stage  \  an  authority 
which,  in  this  case,  may  not,  perhaps  im« 
properiy  be  called  the  best  echo  of  the 
publiok  voice.  I  well  remember  hearing 
Mr.  Garrick  pronounce  the  word  in  thss 
manner,  in  a  speech  in  King  Lear;  "  Tdl 
«<  me,  fellow,  is  a  madman,  a  gentleman, 
"or  a /Oman  ^' 

Yeomanry,  y6'm&n-i^»  s.  (260).  The 
collective  body  of  yeomen. 

To  YiTRK,  yftrk.  v.  a.  To  throw  out 
or  move  wkh  a  spring. 

Yerk,  y^rk.  s*     A  quick  motion. 

To  Yerk,  y^rn.  v.  a*— See  Yearn. 

Yks,  yls.  ad.  (101).  A  term  of  af- 
firmation ;  the  affirmative  jwrticle  opposed 
to  No. 

•Xj*  This  word  is  worn  into  a  somewhat  slen- 
derer sound  than  what  is  atithorizcd  by 
the  orthograph) ;  but  e  and  i  are  frequent- 
ly interchangeable,  and  few  changes  can 
he  better  established  than  this.  W-  John- 
ston and  Mr.  Perry  are  the  only  orthoe- 

*  ^pists  who  give  the  sound  of  the  vowels, 
that  do  not  mark  this  change ;  but  Mr. 
Sheridan,' Mr.  Scott,  Dr.  Kenrirk,  Mr. 
Nares,  Mr.  Smith,  and  Dr.  Jones  in  his 
ITevi  Art  <f  Spellings  conf  m>  this  change, 
and  rlnme  it  with  hiss^  musp  btiu^  &c.-» 
See  BasN  and  Dbspatch. 

Vest,  y^st,  s.  The  foam,  sptttne,  or 
flower  of  beer  in  in  fermentation ;  barm ; 
the  spume  on  a  trou|>ied  sea. 
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ICr  (559)r— Fitc,  rtr,  fkB.  fdt;— .m*,  m^;— pine,  plnv— 
Cjr  Dr.  Johnson  ha«  Tcrj' property  «peUed  To  Yield,  y^Md.   v.  a.   (♦75> 
from  the  SiLXOii  gest,  and 


this  word  yegt,  ^    _ 

not  yea^  at  we  sometimes  see  it ;  and  this 
spelling  decides  its  pronunciation.  •  Dr. 
Jones  spells  it  yeast,  and  gWes  the  diph- 
tliong  its  long"  sound;   Mr   Nares  pro- 
nounces the  word  in  the  same  manner,  but 
spells  it  yett;  Dr.  Kenrick  spells  it  ye*t, 
but  rhymes  it  with  mist;  Mr.  Barclay  pro- 
nounces hyeest;  Mr.  Perry  WTites  it>ea«f, 
tindy^st;  but  Mr.  Sheridan»  Mr.  Scott,  and 
Mr.  Smith,  write  it  as  Dr.  Johnson  has 
done,  and  pronounce  it  as  I  have  done ;  and 
1  th'mk  not  only  more  agreeable  to  analo- 
gy, which  forbids  us  to  pronoimce  e  long, 
vhen  followed  by  st  in  the  same  syllable, 
(see  Lest)  but,  if  I  mistake  not,  more 
consonant  to  polite  usage.  The  vulgar  do 
not  only  pronounce  the  diphthong  long,  but 
sink  the^,  and  reduce  the  word  to  east. 
Yesty,  yfis't*.  a.    Frothy  spumy. 
Yester,  y^s'tAr.  a.     Being  next  be- 
fore the  present  day. 
Yesterday,  ySs'tiV-d&.  s.     The  day 
last  past,  the  next  day  before  to-day.       , 
CC3*  Though  yes,  from  its  continual  use,  is 
Allowably  worn  into  the  somewhat  easier 
soimd  of^i>,  there  is  no  reason  why  yester- 
day should  not  adopt  the  same  change;  and 
though  I  cannot  pronounce  this  change 
▼ulgar,  since  Mr.  Sheridan,  Dr.  Kenrick, 
Mr.  Nares,  and  Mr.  Scott  have  adopted  it, 
1  do  not  hesitate  to  pronounce  the  regular 
sound  given  by  W.  Johnston  as  the  more 
correct,  and  agreeable  to  the  best  usage. 
Yesternight,  y^s'tiir-nite.  s.     The 

night  before  this  night. 
Yet,    y^t.  conjunct-      Nevertheless. 

notwithstanding,  however. 
(^  The  e  in  this  word  is  frequently  changed 
by  incorrect  speakers  into  i;  but  though 
this  chancre  is  agreeable  to  the  best  and 
most  established  usage  in  the  word  yes; 
in  yet  it  is  the  mark  of  incorrectness  and 
vulgarity. 
Dr.  Kenrick  is  the  onlyorthoepist  who  gives 
any  countenance  to  this  incorrectness,  by 
admitting  it  as  a  second  pronunciation; 
but  Mr.  Sheridan,  Mr.  Scott,  W.  John- 
ston, Mr.  Perry,  -and  Mr.  Smith,  give 
the  regular  sound  only. 
Yet,  y^t.  ad.  Beside,  over  and 
above ;  Still,  the  state  still  remaining  the 
same ;  once  again ;  at  this  time,  so  soon, 
-hitherto,  with  a  negative  before  it ;  at 
least ;  it  notes  increase  or  extension  of 
the  sense  of  the  words  to  which  it  is  join- 
ed; still,  in  a  new  degree;  even,  after 
all;  hitherto. 
Yew,  ydd.  8.     A  tree  of  tough  wood 


V.  a.  {*75},  To 
produce,  to  give  in  return  for  cutevmHon 
or  labour ;  to  produce  in  general ;  toi5ord, 
to  exhibit;  to  give  as  clajm<^  of  n^i  j 
to  allow,  to  permit;  to  emit,  to  ciprc;  io 
resign,  to  give  up;  to  surrender. 
To  \iELD.  yj&^ld.  V.  n.  To  give  up 
the  conquest,  to  submit;  to  comply  »ith 
any  person ;  to  comply  with  things ;  to 
concede,  to  admit,  to  allow,  not  to  deny; 
to  give  place  as  inferiour  in  excellence  or 
any  other  quality. 
YiELDER,    y^ild'dr.    s.      One    vbo 

yields. 
\0KE.  yoke.  s.     The  bandagre  placed 
on  the  neck  of  draught  oxen;  a  mark  of 
servitude,  slavery ;  a  chain,  alink,  a  bond  i 
a  couple,  two,  a  pair. 
To  Yoke,  y6ke.  v.  a.     To  bind  by  a 
yoke  or  carriage;  to  join  or  couple  «Jth 
another;  to  enslave,  to  subdue;  to  le- 
strain,  to  confine. 
YoKE-Ki.M,  y^e'^ltn.  &.  ^  \  tre«« 
YoKErKx.LOw,  y6kt:'fil-W>.  >  ^^  Coro- 
YoKEMATE.  yokc'mite.       5 
panion  in  labour;  mate,  fellow. 
\  OLE,  y6ke.  %.    The  yeUow  part  of 

an  egg. — See  Yelk. 
Yon,  yon,  ?^    ^^^^ 

Yonder,  y6n'dAr.  (98).     J»-    "^    S 

at  a  distance  within  view. 
(^  There  is  a  vulgar  pronunciation  of  fbia 
word  in  London,  as  if  written  idpkicr.— 
This  cannot  be  too  carefully  avoided. 
Yore   y6re.  ad.    Long;  of  old  lime, 

long  ago. 
You,  y6d,  pron,  (8)  (315).     The  ob- 
lique case  of  Ye ;  it  is  used  in  the  nomi- 
native; it  is  the  ceremonial  word  for  l>.c 
second  person  singtdar,   and  is  always 
used,  except  in  solemn  language. 
Young,  yiing.  a.     Bein^  in  Ujc  first 
part  of  life,  not  old ;  ignorant,  weak ;  it 
is  sometimes  applied  to  vegetable  life. 
Young  yiing.  s.  (3U).  The  offspring 

of  animals  collectively. 
Youngish,  yiing'ish.  a.  (381).  Some- 
what young. 
Youngling,  yAngling.  s.  (410).  Any 

creature  in  the  first  part  of  life. 
Youngly,  y^kn^l^.  ad.  (381).     Early 

in  life ;  ignorantly,  weakly. 
Youngster,  yClng'stir.     >  ^^     j^^^j, 
YouNKER,  y6ngk'«ir.(98).  $ 

crously,  a  young  person. 
Your,  y6dr.  pron*   Bclonfrinp:  toyou: 
Yours  is  used  when  the  substantive  gets 
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*— nftf  mdve,  n6ry  n6t;-i*-l&be5  tAb^ 

before  or  is  understood,  as.  This  is  your 
book)  This  book  is  yo^irs. 
(X!j^  This  word  is  nearly  mider  the  same 
predicament  as  the  pronoun  Mv.  When 
the  emphasis  is  upon  this  word,  it  is  al- 
ways pronounced  fuU  and  open,  like  the 
noun  Evters  as,  "The  moment  1  had 
read  Tour  letter  I  sat  down  to  write 
-Wwtf/"  but  when  it  is  not  emphatical,  it 
generally  sinks  into  jwr,  exactly  like  the 
last  syllable  of  Law-jeti  as,  ^  1  had  just 
answered  yur  first  letter  as  yur  last  arriv- 
ed.**  Here,  if  we  were  to  say,  <' I  had  just 
answered  yofir  first  letter  as  your  last  ar- 
rived," with  your  sounded  full  and  open 
like  «ver,  as '  in  the  former  sentence, 
every  delicate  ear  would  be  offended. 
This  obscure  sound  of  the  possessive 
pronoun  jrotfr  always  takes  place  when  it 
IS  used  to  signify  any  species  of  persons 
or  things  in  an  indeterminate  sense. — 
Thus  Addison,  speaking  of  those  meta- 


phors  which  profesBional  men  mosl  com- 
monly fall  into,  says,  ■«  Your  men  of  busi- 
ness  usually  have  recourse  to  such  in- 
stances  as  are  too  mesii  and  familiar.'* 
Spectator,  Ko.  421 

Yourself,  yAi*-sW#  s.      You,  even 

you;  ye,  not  others. 
.ji^*  The  pronunciation  of  ^yowr.in  this  word 

is  a  confirmation  of  the  obsenrstions  on 

the  foregoing  word. 

Youth,   y66rA.  s.      The  part  of  life 

succeeding  to  childhood  and  adolescence ; 

a  young  man ;  .young  men. 
Youthful,    ydArVf&l.    a.       Yo^ng; 

suitable  to  the  first  part  of  life ;  vigorous 

as  in  youth. 

V'ouTu fully,  yddrVf61-^  ad*     In  a 

youthful  manner. 
iOUTHY,  y66M'6.  a*  (381).    Young, 

youthful. 


Z. 

For. the  true  Name  of  this  Letter,' see  Principles,  No.  48S« 


ZANY,  zi'iii.  s.  One  employed  to 
imise  laughter  by  his  gestures,  actions, 
and  speeches;  a  merry-andrew,  a  buf- 
foon. 

Zkal,  z^le.  s.  Passionate  ardour  for 
any  person  or  cause. 

ZitALOT,  z^l'At.  or  z^'lAt.  s.  (235). 
One  passionately  ardent  in  any  cause.— 
Generally  used  in  dispraise. 

{[J*  There  are'few  words  better  confirmed 
by  authority  in  their  departure  from  the 
sound  of  their  simple  than  this  and  the 
following  word.  Dr.  Ash  and  Bailey  are 
the  only  leiticographers  who  (if  we  may 
judge  by  the  position  of  the  accent)  give 
the  long  sound  to  this  word,  as  in  zeal; 
and  even  these  give  the  short  sound  to 
zealous.  Dr.  Kenrick  gives  both  sotinds  to 
both  words,  but  prefers  the  short  sound 
bypLicing  it  first-  but  Mr. Elphmston, 
Mr.  Sheridan,  Mr.  Scott,  W.  Johnston, 
Mr.  Nares,  Mr.  Smith,  Mr.  Perry,  Barc- 
lay, and  Entick,  give  both  these  words 
tlie  short  sound.  As  the  word  zealous 
may  either  come  from  the  Latin  zelus,  (or 
rather  zefosus)  or  be  a  formative  of  our 
own  from  zeal,  as  villanmu,  libellpuSy  &c 
from  villain,  libel,  &c.  analogy  might  ver>' 
allowably  be  pleaded  for  tlie  long  sound 
of  the  diphthong;  and  if  custom  were, 
less  decided,  I  should  certainly  give  my 


vote  for  it;  but  as  propriety  of  pronun- 
ciation may  be  called  .a  compound  ratio 
of  usage  and  analogy,  the  short  sound 
roust  in  this  case  be  called  the  proper 
one. — See  Kwowlbdcs,  and  Principles, 
No.  515. 

Zealous,  z^KAs,  or  z^lds.  at  Ar- 
dently passionate  in  any  cause. 

Zealously,  z^l'&s-l^,  or  z^'lfls-1^.  ad. 
With  passionate  ardour. 

ZfALODSNK&s,  3&^l'ds-n6s,  or  z^'lfts- 
n^8-  8.  The  quality  of  being  zea- 
lous. 

Zkchiw,  tshA-k^^n'.  s.  A  gold  cx>in 
worth  about  nine  shillings  sterling. 

Zed,  zM.  or  Iz'zArd.  s.  The  name 
of  the  letter  ».  the  last  of  the  English 
alphabet. 

J  For  the  proper  name  of  this  letter,  sec 
Principles,  No  483- 

Zenith.  zjk'wVh.  s.  The  point  over 
head  opposite  the  nadir. 

j:^  I  never  once  railed  in  doubt  the  pro- 
nunciation of  this  word,  till  I  was  told 
that  mathematicians  genei-ally  made  the 
first  syllable  short.  Upon  consulting  our 
orthbepists,  I  find  all  who  have  the  word, 
and  who  give  the  quantity  of  the  vowels, 
make  the  e  long,  except  Entick.  Thus 
Sheridan,  Kenrick,  Scott,  Buchanan,  W. 


ZtG 
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s.  The  west 


fcT*  (559)— F4te,  ftr,  fUl,  ttt;— tnft,  in2t;--i>tne,  plii;— 

— n&,  m6ve,  ii6r,  n&t;— ttoc,  tAb^  bWl;— ^U;— p6fed; — /Am,  thb. 

Johnston,  and  Perry,  prooounce  it  long:;    -Zigzag,  z^i'zftg.  a.      UaTiDsr 
and  if  thU  majority  were  not  sa  great  ani 
•o  respectable,  the  aaalt^  of  words  o 
this  form  ought  to  decide.  See  Principles 
Ko.  544.    See  Clefv  and  CoNStauE 

Zephyr,  s^Pf&r  (543). 

Zephtrus,  z^fftr-As. 
wind  and  poetically  any  calm  soft  wind. 

Zbst,  t&%U  s.  The  peel  of  an  orang 
squeezed  into  wine;  a  relish,  a  taste  ad- 
ded. 

To  Zest,  z^st,  v.  a*  To  heighten  by 
an  additional  relish. 

Zetetick,  zfc'tfiilk.  a*  (509).  Pro- 
ceeding by  enquiry. 

Zeugma^  Eh^mL  s.  (9^\  A  figure 
in  grammar,  when  a  verb  agreeii^  wiU) 
divers  nouns,  or.an  adjective  with  divers 
substantives,  is  referred  U>  one  expressly, 
and  to  the  other  by  supplement,  as.  Lust 
overcame  shame^  Boldness  fear,  and 
Madness  reason. 

Zigzag,  zlj^'zifT^  s.  Any  thing  com- 
posed of  short  turns.— -il^A. 

Xpj*  This  is  a  word  of  ludicrous  formation, 
but  like  others  of  the  same  kind,  very 
expressive  and  frequently  used  by  the 
best  authors.  Pope  has  very  happily  ex- 
emplified the  use  of  it  in  his  Dunciad, 
where  he  says: 

**  Round  him  much  embiyo,  much  abortion 

«<  Much  ftiture  and  iMtcated  play ; 
<<  Nonsense  precipitate  like  turning  lead, 
**That  slipp'd  through  cracks  and  zig-zag* 
of  the  head." 

Dunciad,  book  i»  y.  121 


short  tamii^;  taming  tliis  wa^aadftac 

of  a  briDf  ant  white  oolaiir  appreaelii^  ts 

/SooiACK  z6'd54k,  or  zA^6-4k.  (293) 
(294)  (376).  Tl)^tnM^oftbe  sun  through 
the  twelve  signs,  a  great  circle  of  the 
sphere,  containing  the  tw^ve  atgna. 

<^oMe,  z6ne.  s.     A  girdlcy  a  dnisioa 

df  the  earth. 
i^ooGRAFHiiia.  z&-^|^  Idr*  s.    One 

who  describes  the  nature,  propctties.  aad 

forms  of  animals. 
ZooGRAPfiy*  z6-4g^gr&-i^  &.  (SIB}, 

A  description  of  the  ibrm%  natmea^  and 

properties  of  aniaialB. 

ZnoLOGT,  z6^1A-j6.  6.  f518}.  A 
treatise  eoncemii^  oruig  crcmtarca. 

Zoophyte,  ad^^-fuc.  ^  (\  56>  Cer- 
tain vegetaMes  or  subaunces  which  par- 
take of  the  nature  hoth  of  vegetables  and 
animals. 

ZooPHORiCK,  z&-6-{&rlk.  a*  (509.  In 
Architeetare,  having  the  figure  of  aoae 
animal. 

ZooPHORous,  z&^F6-rQs«  a.  (557^ 
The  member  between  the  ardntraTe  and 
the  cornice,  so  caQed  becaose  it  ^ad 
sometimes  the  figures  of  animab  caired 

.  on  it. 

ZooTOMisT,  z6-6t'td-Tnlst.  s.  A  dis- 
sector of  the  bodies  of  brute  beasts. 

Zootomy,  z&-&t\6-in^.  a.  (Sl8>  Dis- 
section of  the  bodies  of  beasts. 
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A. 

ACCREDITED,  ik-krWIt-M.  a. 
Of  allowed  reputatioD;  confidential. 

AcTi/osE,  ^:t9hCl-6sic^     Having  the 

power  of  action.     Akh. 
OCj*  See  the  end  of  the  Appendix. 
Adjutancy,    ad'ju-idu  sc.    s.       Tb- 

military  office  of  an  adjutant:  skililil  at-- 

rangeinent.     Magon. 
Akronaut.  4'^r-6-nlLwt.  &•    Oae  wiic 

saiU  through  the  air.    Miucn, 
Aii>^D£-CAKP.  Ade-d4-kli*nj?'.  s.    A». 

officer  who  attends  the  General  that  hav 

the  chief  command  of  the  army,  to  carr- 

his  orders  to  the  inferiour  officers.    J^A. 
CCj*  This  word,  like  most  other  militur} 

terms  from  the  French,   is  universally 

adopted;  but  llie  polite  pronunciation  of 

.the  nasal  vowel  in  the  last  syllahle  is  noi 

to  be  atuined  by  a  mere  £ngitshman.  Set 

Ekcore. 
Alpine,  dl'pln.  a.  ( 1 40),     BddngiDt 

to  the  Alp9.    Aih.  , 
Amateur,   dni-i-t'wire\   s.      A  lovier 

of  any  particuUr  pursuit  or  system  j  no* 

a  professor. 
Amatorial,  im-d-i6'r6-41.  a.     Con 

ceminglove.    Mtucn. 
Amoebean,  &m-^-b^'^.  a.     Verse. 

alternately  responsive.     Mawn. 
AacpBifiOLOGY    im-f^-bM'<i-j4.  s.     A 
.    continued  discourse  of  doubtful  meaning. 
Ambiloquy.    '«ini'bir^kw^«  s*     Am- 
biguity of  expression.    Atk. 
Anarchic,  i-n&r'klk.  a.  Anarchical. 

Maton.. 
Ancillary,   in-sli'd-r*.  a*     Subaev- 

▼ient  as  a  handmaid.    Masm. 
03*  See  Maxilla&y  and  Pafillary. 
ANEcooricAL,      &n-dk-d5c'£-k&l*     a. 

RelatiTe  to  anecdotes.    Mawon. 
Anorogynusi  ^n-dr6d'j^-n{ks«  s.    Aij 

hermaphrodite.    Ask. 
Andkopbagus,  An-dr6Fd-gd8.  8.    A 

cannibal.  Piur.     Andraphagi.^ 
Anglicism,  Wgl^-slzm*  s.   A  mode 

of  speech  peculiar  to  the  English. 
Antipbon,    &n't6-f6n*  a.     Alternate 
'  ringing.    Mann. 


Aa 


ANT1PH0NY,>     4„,;«i^i         „ 
ANTlPBONE,$     *^n-^^*-«*-       »• 

echo.    The  method  of  singmg  by  way  of 
response.    Ash  and  Matou 

AoNiAN,  4-&'ii^-An.  a.    Belonging  to 
the  hill   Parnassus,  the  supposed  resi- 
dence of  the  Muses.    icA. 
.poLOGisT,  i-p6l'6-jist.  s.    One  vrho 
makes  an  apology. 

\ ppLAtJsivE,  &p.i»Uiw^slv.  a*  Applaud- 
ing.   Mawn. 

Appkaiskmlnt,  4p•pr&ze'm6n^  8« 
The  a£t  of  appraising;  a  valuation.   A;^ 

Appurtf.nance,  ap-pi&r^id*niiise.  a* 
That  which  belong  to  sometbinr  eUe 
which  is  considered  as  the  principid.  AmH. 

Arabic,  &r'a-b!k.  a.  Of  Arabia^ 
written  in  its  language.     Mason. 

Arbitress,  4r'b£-tr£s.  s.  A  female 
arbiter.     Ash. 

Arcb itectur al,  ^c-kd-t^k'tshii-rlU* 
a.    Belonging  to  architecture.    Masan^ 

Aheopagite,  4-rd«.6p^jtte«  s.  ( i  56). 
A  judge  of  the  court  of  Areopagus.  Ma^ 
sort. 

Aris  r  OCR  ate,  dr-ls-t6-kr&t.  a.  A  fa- 
vourite of  Aristocracy.    Mason. 

AbTERiTEs,  is-t^r-i'tdi.  s«  A  pre- 
cious stone  i  a  kind  of  opal  sparkling  lOre 
a  star.    Ash. 

VURIST,  iw'rlst.  9*  One  who  pro- 
fesses to  cure  disorders  of  thejear.    Ash. 

AuTBORi^ss,  k^^Uh{iv•i^  B*  A  female 
writer. 

AlTTOCRATRICE,  &w-t&k'rl-trl8.  8.  A 
female  absolute  sovereign.    Mason. 


B. 


Tl>e 


Bacchantes,   b&k-kin't^z.  s. 

mad  priests  of  Bacchus.    Mason. 
To  Barbarize,  b2Lr'bi-rize.  v.  a«  To 

make  barbarous.    Mason. 
BAbALTEs,  b^-sal'tdz*  8.     A  kind  of 

marble,  never  found  in  layers,  but  stand-^ 

ing  upriglit.    Ash. 
Beaumonbe,  'b6-m6nde'.     The  fa* 

shionabla  world.    Mason, 
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C. 


An 


Cacodaemon,  kak-A-d^-m6n'. 

evil  spirit ;  the  Devil.     Ath, 
Caduceus,  ki-du'shi-iiis.  $•    The  rod 

or  wand  with  which  Mercury  is  depicted. 

Ash, 
Caducity,  kidi's^-l^.  s*    Tendency 

to  fall.     Moion. 
Cannibalism,      kan'n^-bdl-izm.      s* 

The  manners  of  a  cannibal.     Maton. 
Can  AKIN    kin'd-kiiu  s.    A  small  can 

to  drink  out  of.    Mcuon. 

Capillary,  kii/pU-^^-*^-  ^-  This 
word  is  accented  on  the  second  syllable  in 
the  Dictionary  instead  of  tlie  first.  For 
the  propriety  of  this  latter  accentuation, 
see  Papillary. 

Cariatidks,  kA-r^-4t'e-d*z.  s.  The 
Cariatides  in  architecture  are  aa  order  of 
pillars  resembling  women. 

Catalectic,  kal-i-l^k'tlk.  a.  (In 
Poetry).  A  verse  wanting  a  syllable. 
AmH, 

Catgut,  k4t'gAt.  s.    A  kind  of  coixi 

or  gut  of  which  fiddle -strings  are  made ; 

.alundof  canvas  for  ladies*  work-     Aah. 

^Either  I  have  been  misinformed,  or 
these  strings  are  made  in  Italy  of  the  guts 
of  goats ;  and  therefore  ought  properly  to 
be  called  Goatgut. 

Centennial,  s^n-tdn'n^-il.  s.  Con- 
sisting of  a  hundred  years.    Mtuon. 

CENTiPtDE,  sdn't^-p^d.  s. 

dj*  Biped  and  ^adruped  are  spelled  in 
Jdhnson  without  the  final  e,  while  Soiipede, 
Palmipede^  Plumipede,  Muitipedct  and 
Centipede,  retain  it.  The  oilhograpliy  in 
this  case  is  of  importance  to  the  pronun- 
ciation; and  therefore  as  the  words  are  of 
perfectly  similar  original,  their  spelling 
and  pronunciation  ought  certainly  to  be 
alike.  Bibed  and  ^adruped  are  the  words 
most  in  use ;  and  as  they  have  omitted  the 
final  Ct  which  there  does  not  seem  to  be 
any  reason  to  retain,  we  may  infer,  that 
the  silent  and  insensible  operation  of  cus- 
tom has  directed  us  to  do  the  same  by  the 
rest  of  the  words,  and  to  pronounce  the 
last  sy Uable  short.    See  M  i  ll  i  p £ d e s. 

Chaperon,  sh4p-(ir-r6dn'.  s.  A  kind 
of  hood  or  cap  worn  by  the  knights  of  tlie 
garter  in  the  habit  of  their  order.    As?i. 

|;3*  For  the  pronunciation  of  tlie  last  sylia* 
Wc,  sec  tJic  word  Encore. 


Chatty,  tshat't^  a.     Liberal  of  coo* 

versatioo.     Mason. 
CiCUTA,    »i-kll'l4-    8.    (9l>       AgCDDS 

of  plants;  water-bemlock.    Momhu 

Circuitous,  hdr-ku'^-lAs.  a.  iiooDd 
about.     Maton. 

CiucuMLocuTORY,  sAf-kiim-Iak'u-to- 
r^.  a*  DepeiKiing  on  circumlocution* 
Maton. 

CiRCUMRoTATORY,  siir-kfim-r6'ta-l6- 
r^  a*    Whirbng  round.    Maeon, 

Classification,  klda-se-f^-kk'^Qn. 
s.     Ranging  into  classes.     Man^^ 

Clougu,  kio^>  or  V,Wl»  s- 

03*  When  this  word  signifies  a  deep  descent 
between  hills,  it  seems  best  to  prcji>ounce 
it  so  as  to  rhyme  with  pLagh ;  and  when 
it  means  an  aiiowance  in  weight,  to  rh%  me 
it  M'ith  enough.:  but  this  distinctkitt  of 
sound  to  distinguish  the  difterent  mean- 
ing of  a  word,  however  plausibte,  is  a 
great  inconvenience  in  Ungu»gc.  For 
the  reason,  see  Bowl. 

Coat-card  ^oic'KiLrd.  s-  Kow  cor- 
rupted into  Court-card.    Matem. 

Colophony,  k646r6-n^  s.  Rosin, 
Mason.     Sec  Appendix. 

Coma,  k^'mi.  s.  (91).  A  lethargy. 
Ash. 

Comatose,  k6m-&-t6se'.  a.  Lethar- 
gic.   Ash. 

Com  BIN  ABLE,  k6m-bi'nA4>K  a.  [i05)^ 
Consistent     Mcuon. 

Common-place,  kom-inon-pUce'-  a- 
Ordinary.    Mason. 

Complexity,  k6m-pWks'c-t^s.  Stale 
of  being  complex.     Mason, 

Concessive,  k6n-s^s'slv.  a.  YieUed 
by  way  of  concession.     Ask. 

Constructive,  k6n-sirAk'iW.  a. 
Tending  to,  or  capable  of  constmctksi 
Ash. 

Consuetude,  kftn'sw^-tWe.  s.  Cus- 
tom, usage.    Ash  from  Seott. 

Contrary,  kon'tr^-r^.  ad. 

(Xj^  This  word  was  generally,  though  r.oi 
uniformly,  pronounced  by  the  old  poets 
as  it  is  by  the  vulgar  at  this  day,  w  ith  the 
accent  on  the  second  syllable;  but  seems 
now  to-be  firmly  fixed  on  the  aniepenul* 
timate  accent  See  the  word  in  the  Dtc- 
tiouary,  and  Nares's  £n|^isli  orihoep}. 
page  338. 

Cornetcy,  k6r^n^t-s^.  s*  The  post 
of  a  comet  in  the  army.    Mason. 

Cotillion,  k6-til-y6ng^  &  I^raich, 
A  kind  of  dance.    See  Ewcoam. 
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Coterie,  kA-t^r-r^.  s.  A  club,  a  so 
ciety.    Ask, 

Covin,  kftvin,  s*  A  fraudulent  agree- 
ment between  two  or  more  persons  to  the 
injury  of  another ;  a  collusion.    Ash. 

CoxcoMBLY,  koks^kAm-l^.  a»  Con- 
ceited.   Mason. 

Crikite,  krPnite.  a.  Seemingly 
having  a  tail  of  long  hair.    Mason. 

Cumulative,  k^'mi'l-li-tlv.  a.  Con- 
aistiog  of  diverse  matter  put  together. 
Ma*o7u 

CuHB-sTOME,  kArb'stAne.  b.  A  thick 
kind  of  stone,  placed  at  the  edge  of  a 
stone  pavement.    Mason. 

CuBRiCLE,  kAr^r£-kl.  s.  {^0S\  An 
open  two-wheeled  chaise,  made  to  be 
drawn  by  two  horses  abreast.    Mason, 

CuRtJLE,  fcu'r^ile.  s.  The  epithet  given 
to  the  chair  in  which  the  chief  Roman 
magistrates  were  carried.    Mason* 


Dauphin,  d&w'fln.  s.  Heir  apparent 
to  the  crown  of  France.  Mason.  Obsolete. 

Dacemviri,  d^-afim'v^-rl.  s.  Ten 
supreme  magistrates  of  ancient  Rome, 
chosen  to  make  laws,  and  govern  for  a 
certain  time. 

Democrat,  d^m'A-krdt.  s*  A  new- 
coined  word  from  democracy;  a  friend 
to  popular  government.    Mason. 

Dentist,  ddn'ilst.  s.  A  surgeon  who 
confines  his  practice  to  the  teeth.  Mason. 

To.  Depicture,  d^-plk'tsbure.  v.  a. 
To  represent  in  painting.     Mason, 

To  Derange,  d^-r4nge^  v.  a*  To 
disorder,  to  disarrange. 

Desioiose,  di-sid-ji-Asc'.  a»  Idle, 
lazy,  heavy.  Ash,  See  the  latter  end  of 
the  Appendix. 

To  Devast,  di-v4st1  V,  a.  To  waste 
or  destroy,  to  plunder. 

<<  The  country,  though  deluged  and  dc^as^ 
ted^  was  not  utterly  beyond  the  power 
ot  restoration-"  Hannah  Mare's  Stric 
tur»  on  Female  Education^  vol/i,  p.  58. 

Dey,  dd«  s*  The  supreme  governor 
in  some  of  the  Barbary  SUtes.    Mason. 

Diaphoresis,  dl-af-A-rfi'sls.  s.  A 
bearing  tbrougfa;  the  expulsion  of  hu- 
mours" through  the  pores  of  fhp  skin. 


Diplomatic,  dlp-lA-indtlk.  s.  Re- 
lating to  a  diploma. 

To  Disarrange,  dls4r-rAnge'*  v.  a. 
To  put  out  of  order;  to  derange. 

DisTRusTLEss,  dIs-tHist-lfis.  a.  Void 
of  distrust     Matron. 

DizzARD,  dlz'zArd.  s.  A  blockhead; 
alboL 

To  Docket,  dAk'lt.  v.  a.  To  mark 
by  a  docket.    Mason. 

Dogmatism,  d6g'in4-tlsm.  s.  Dog- 
matical assertion*    Mason. 

Domiciliary,  dAm*d-sU'y4-r^.  a.  In- 
truding into  private  houses.    Mason. 

Dressy,  drds'si.  a..  Showy  in  dress. 
Mason. 

Dryap,  dri'ad*  s.  A  wood-nymph. 
Mason, 

DuLiA,  dAa^-L  s.  (91).  A  kind  of  in- 
feriour  worship  J  inferiour  adoration.  Ash. 
See  i,ATi(iA. 


Mason. 


TB 


E. 

Edematose,  6.dam-a-tAse'.  a.  Swel- 
lingp  full  of  humours.  See  the  latter  end 
of  the  Appendix. 

Elegist,  ^l'<^-jist.  s.  A  writer  of 
elegies. 

Electioneering,  ^-Kk-shAn-Wrlng. 
a.  Concern  in  parliamentary  efections. 
Mason. 

Embasement,  Am-b4$c'm^nt.  s.  De- 
pravation.   Mason. 

Emerited,  ^-m^rlt-^d.  a.  Allowed 
to 'have  done  sufficient  public  service.-^ 
Mason. 

Emigrant,  5m'^-jjribt.  s.  Qne  that 
emigrates.    Mason. 

Emmenagogues,  ^m-m^n'd-gAgs.  s. 
This  word  is  mis-spelled  in  the  Diction, 
aiy,  having  but  one  m  instead  of  two. 

To  Endenizen,  '^n-d^n'^-z^n.  v.  a. 
To  naturalize.    Mason. 

To  Energize,  An'^r-jlze.  v.  n.  To 
act  with  energy.    Mason. 

To  Ensnare,  in-snAre. .  v.  a.  The 
same  as  Ins  nark.    Mason, 

Entirety,  $n-tire'td.  s.  Complete- 
ness.   Mason.  ^ 

(^  This  word  though  very  expressive,  is 
ill-formed,  as  it'in  some  measure  clashes  • 
with  that  numerous  ckss  of  words  ending 
in  f>Ki  wber^  the  /  makes  a  distinct  sylla- 
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He;  but  as  this  word  is  a  formation  of  our 
own,  we  must  be  careful  to  pronounce  it 
in  three  syllables. 

Envy,  6n'v^.  &• 

iXy  The  ancient  pronunciation  of  this  word 
was  with  the  accent  on  the  last,  and  the  y 
sounded  like  eye,  as  the  Scotch  pronounce 

'    it  at  this  day. 

Epaulet,  ^p-Aw-lit'.  s.  A  military 
shoulder  ornament    Mason. 

Epicurism,  i&p'^-kii-rlsnfi,  s.  The 
principles  of  £|4curus.    Ma»on, 

OCT*  Mr.  Mason  tells  us,  that  this  word 
should  have  the  accent  on  the  third  sylla- 
ble. For  my  own  part,  1  think  tbe  expla- 
nation as  faulty  as  the  accentuation.  It 
should  seem  that  Epicureanism  is  an  at- 
tachment to  the  doctrines  of  Epicurus ; 
and  that  Epicurism  is  formed  fr6m  the 
word  Epicure,  which  signifies  a  sensualist. 

Erudite,    ^r-ft-ditc'.   a«      Learned. 

Mason. 

Essayist,  is'si-lst,  s.  One  who 
makes  essays.    Jsh. 

Etching,  itsh'lng.  s.  An  impres- 
sion of  a  copper-plate  taken  after  the  man- 
ner cited,  from  Harris  by  Johnson,  under 
Etch.  "  Mason. 

Eternize,  ^-t^r'nize.  v.  a.  To  make 
endless ;  to  immortalize.    Ash, 

Etui,  ^t-w^.  &•  French.  A  case 
for  tweezers  and  such  instruments.  Ma- 
son. 

EvERY-DAY,  ^v'Ar-fe-dd.  a*  Usual. 
Mason. 

Eupeptic,  yfi-p^p'tik.  a*      Of 
digestion.     Mason. 

EuRiPus,  yi-ri'piis.  s.  (From  Euri- 
pus  Euhoicus,  that  ebbs  and  flows  s^ven 
times  in  a  day.)  Perpetual  fluctuation. 
Mason. 

Executory,  ^k-sik'&-l6-r6.  a.  Per- 
forming official  duties .     Mason. 

Exhortative,  ^ks-hdr'ti-tiv.  a. 
Tending  to  exhortation,  containing  ex- 
hortation.    Mason, 

Exprobrative,  ^ks-prd-bri'tlv.  a. 
Upbraiding.     Mason. 

ExTERMiKATOR  y,  ^ks-tdr'm^-nd-t^r^ 
a.    Tending  to  extermination.    Mason* 


F. 

Faun,  ftwn.  s.  A  kind  of  rural  deity. 

Mason. 


easy 


Fescenkine,  fi!s's^n-ninc«  a.  Be- 
longing to  a  kind  of  wanton  obsciTc  p-ye- 
try  sung  by  the  ancient  Romans  at  «ed- 
dingpi.    Ask. 

Festal,  f&s'tal.  a.  Belonging  to  a 
feast;  festive,  joyous.     Ash. 

Fidget,  fid'jlt.  v.  n.  To  move  by 
fits  and  starts ;  to  be  in  agitation.    Ask. 

Financial,  f6-nin'shdi.  a.  Relative 
to  finance.     Mason. 

FiNE-spoKSN,  fine-spoVn.  a.  Af- 
fectedly polite.     Mason. 

Firm,  f^rm.  s.  The  name  or  names 
under  which  any  house  of  trade  is  esta- 
blished.     A  commercial  word.    Mascx. 

Fisc,  flsk.  s.  Public  treasury. 
Mason. 

Formula,  fdr'mi-li.  8.  (91).  A  pre- 
scribed form. 

Free-mason,  fr^^-miVn.  s.  (170). 
One  of  a  numerous  society  who  ptoicss 
having  a  secret  to  Jbeep.     jfoxon. 

Fr  EQU  EN  tatioh  ,  {r^-kw&n-lA'sb(in.  a. 
Habit  of  frequenting.    Mason. 

Friseur,  frfe-zire''.  a.  A  hair  drcs- 
ser.    Mason. 

Frivolity,  fr^-v6l'^-t^  9U  Insigiu- 
ficancy.    Mason. 

Fryth,  frl/A.  s«  (Not  so  common  a 
speUing.)  A  frith,  a  wood;  a  plajn  be- 
between  woods.    Ask. 


G. 

Galoche,  gd-I6she\  s.  A  man's 
shoe  (without  straps  or  other  fastCTiing\ 
Made  to  wear  over  another  shoe.  Maai\. 

GASTRiLoqyiST,  gas-trll'^-kwlst.  s. 
One  who  speaks  from  the  beHy. 

Gazet,  ga-z^t'.  s.  A  smafi  Vene- 
tian coin;  the  price  of  a  newspiper: 
whence  probaUy  arose  the  name  of  Ga- 
zette. 

Gemini,  jdm'^-nl.  s.  The  twins;  the 
third  sign  in  the  zodiack.     Mason.    ' 

Gentiles,  j^n'tilz.  s.  A  gendir  sub- 
stantivc  is  a  noun  which  distin^shes 
the  people  gf  different  countries;  as  i 
Venetian,  a  native  of  Venice.  A  ^cr:::e 
adjective  is  an  adjective  formed  from  this 
substantive,  as  a  Venetian  domino. 

To  Generalize,  j^n'dr-dl-izc*  ▼•  a. 
To  arrange  particulars  under  general 
heads. 
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Sranam,  grin'&m.  &•     A  ludicrous 

word  for  grandam.    Mason. 
Graphic,  gr&flk.  a.   Well  described, 

delineated.    Ash, 
Greekling,  gr^^kOlng.  s*    A  smat* 

terer  in  Greek. 
To  Gr££T|  gr^^t*  V.  a.     To  waiL 

Muon. 
GUEROOV. 

OC/*  Since  I  wrote  the  obseryations  on  this 
word  in  the  Dictionary,  I  have  found  that 
Ben  Jonson  classes  the  ^  with  the  same 
letters  in  anguish,'  but  as  these  letters 
are  unaccented  in  the  last  word,  the  ana- 
logy is  different,  and  the  sound  I  have  gi- 
ven  reiQaihs  still  more  ag^eablc  to  rule. 


H. 

Hamadryades,  him-i-dri'l-ddz.  s. 
Nymphs  of  the  woods  and  groves.  Sin- 
gular, Hamadryad. 

Haricot,  hir'^-k6.  s.  French*  A 
kind  of  ragout;  generally  made'  of  meat 
steaks  uid  cut  roots.    Mason, 

Haut-gout,     h6.g66'.     s.      French* 

Any  thing  with  a  strong  scent.    Mason. 
Henbecasyllable,  hfin-ddk-d-sll'l4- 

bl.    A  line  or  verse  consisting  of 

eleven  syllables.    Ash. 
Heraldic,  h^-r4l'dlk.    a.     Relating 

to  Heraldry.    Mason, 
HE.xASTiGONy  h^ks-&8't^-k6n«   s.     A 

poem  or  epigram  in  six  lines.    Ash, 

HiERARCHAL,  hl-^-r^rk'dl.  a.  Of  an 
hierarch.    Mason. 

HuHR,Y  Skurry,  hiir'r^-skdi'^r^.  ad« 
A  word  formed  to  exhibit  its  own  mean- 
ing wildly.    Mason, 

Hussar,  hdz-z&r^  s.  One  of  the 
Hung^ian  horsemen,  so  called  from  the 
shout  Ihey  geoeraUy  make  at  the  first  on- 
set.   Ash, 

Hydrocele,  hi-dr6-s^'l^«  s. 

OjT  This  word,  like  all  of  the  same  origin 
and  form,  a&  bubonocele,  enterocele,  bron* 
ehocele,  spermatocele,  sarcocele,  Uc.  ou^ht 
to  be  pronounced  with  the  final  e  formmg 
a  syllable ;  for  as  they  are  perfectly  Greek 
words,  as  &/|;«mx»,  or  formed  from  the 
fereek,  as  Enteroeele  fromEvTi^cv  and»i»Mi, 
they  ought  to  be  pronounced  like  apostro- 
phe^ hyperbole,  &c.  The  reason  why  Dia- 
style  and  Osteocope  are  not  pronounced  so 
V  to  make  Uie  intA  t  form  a  distinct  syl 


lable  is,  that  they  are  not  perfectly  Greek 
words,  but  forzned  from  itA  and  0-tuxo;» 
and  09'Tioy  and  jkottm,  where  we  find  the 
Greek  termination  altered. 


I. 


Identify,  l-d*n'ti-fi.  v.  a*  To  make 
two  things  the  same. 

Idyl,  i'dil.  s. 

QCj*  As  there  is  sometimes  an  erroneou* 
pronunciation  of  this  word  by  making  the 
f  short,  as  in  the  first  syllable  of  idiot,  I 
have  thought  it  necessary  here  to  quote 
the  authorities  for  pronouncing  it  long,  aa 
in  idle ;  namely,  Mr.  Sheridan,  Mr.  Scott, 
Mr.  Perry,  Buchanan  and  Entick;  Dr. 
Ash,  Barclay,  and  Penning,  do  not  distin- 
guish it  by  the  position  of  the  accent  from 
the  i  in  idiots  and  Dr.  Kenrick,  as  is  usual 
with  him  when  any  thing  difHcult  occurs, 
does  not  mark  it  or  divide  It  into  syllables. 
But  the  authorities  I  have  produced  are 
sufficient  to  vindicate  the  long  sound  of  i^ 
without  recurring  to  the  diphthong  in 
fjA/xx'/tfy,  as  the  Greek  and  Latin  quantity 
are  uncertain  and  fallacious  guides  to  the 
quantity  of  English  words.  See  Princi- 
ples, No.  544,  545,  &c. 

Impolite,  im-p6-llte'.  a«  Unpolish- 
ed, rude,  coarse.    Ash  from  Seott, 

iMPOLiTENEssy  Im-pA-llte'n^s*  %* 
Want  of  politeness .     Mason . 

lMPORTUNACY,lm-p6r'tu-n4-si*  s*  The 
act  of  importuning.    Mason, 

Impromptu,  lm-pr6m'tu.  s*  A  short 
extemporaneous  composition.    Mason, 

Inaptitude,  in-4p't^-tude*  s.  Uniil- 
ness.     Mason, 

Indecision,  ln-d6-slzh'An.  s«  Want 
of  determination.     Mason, 

Inefficient,  ln-df-fish'^nt«  a*  Inef- 
fective.   Mason. 

Infantine,  in'fin-tine.  a*  Suitable 
to  an  infant.    Mason, 

Inferable,  lrt-f(5r'4-bl.  a*  (405).  To 
be  inferred.    Mason. 

Insanity,  ln-sdn'6-t^.  s.  The  state 
of  being  insane,  madness.     Mason, 

Insentient,  in-s£n'sh^-£nt«  a*  Not 
having  perception.    Mason, 

Integrant,  ln't&-gr&nt«  a*  Necessa- 
ry for  making  up  an  integer.    Masau 

Intensity,  fai-t£n's6-t^.  a*  InVense* 
I    oess.    AsK 
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Intestinal,  in-tds't^-nsLl*  a. 

Oj=*  This  word  is  sometimes  pranomiced 
with  the  accent  on  the  third  s>'Uabl^,  be- 
cause the  i  IB  intettinufn  is  lon|^ ;  bot  Dr. 
Jolmson  more  properly  makes  it  a  forma- 
tive of  our  own,  from  intettinti  and  even 
if  we  were  to  allow  this  adjective  to  be 
derived  immediately  from  the  Latin  sub- 
stantive  of  the  same  nu^iber  of  syllables, 
we  may  see  in  Principles,  No.  503,  A,  how 
many  exceptions  there  are  to  this  rule,  and 
how  probable  it  is  that  this  word  is  one. 

Intolerance,  in-t6r^r-&nce.  s.  Want 
of  toleration. 

Irritable,  ir'r^-td-bl.  a.  (405%  Ca- 
pable of  being  made  angry.    A»h, 

Judaism,  juM4-lzm.  s*  The  religious 
rites  of  the  Jews.     Ath. 

Justiciary,  ji'is-tlsh'i-d-r^.  a.  One 
that  administers  justice.    Ash  from  Scott. 


Laconism,  Uk'on-lsm.  s.  A  short, 
pithy  expression,  after  the  manner  of  the 
L  acedemonians. 

Landau,  lan-dliw^  s.  A  coach  whose 
top  may  occasiomtUy  be  open.    Mason. 

Latrociny,  I4f ro-s^-n^,  s*  Larceny, 
theft,  robbery.  A  literal  version  of  the 
Latin  latrocimumy  which  was  afterwards 
contracted  into  larceny.     Mason,    " 

(Cj*  It  may  be  observed,  that  Dr.  Johnson 
spells  this  word  with  an  c,  in  the  second 
syllable,  while  both  its  Latin  and  French 
derivation  from  iarcin  require,  as  Mason 
has  shown  from  Blackstone,  that  it  ought 
to  be  written  larciny. 

To  LiBF.RALizE,  llb'^r-^-izc.  v.  a. 
To  make  liberal.     Mason. 

To  LiBETiATE,  Hb'^r-Ate.  v.  a«  (91). 
To  free  from  confinement.    Mason. 

Liberation,  Ub-^r-i'shiin.  s.  The 
act  of  delivering,  or  being  delivered.— «— 
Mason. 

LiqubUR,  16-kure'«   s«     A  ftavoured 

dram.     Mason. 
LoGOGRiPHE,  log'o-grif.  &•     A  kind 
of  riddle.    Mh, 


M. 

Maniac,  in^^n^4k« 
don.    Masm. 


8.    A  mad  per- 


Mavneris^t,    man'ndr-lst*    s*    Any 

artist  who  performs  all  bis  woAs  in  one 

unvaried  manner.    Masctu 
Mantology,   inin-t6l'6-j^.    s.    The 

gift  of  pro|^ecy.     Maaom, 
Marauder,  ma-ro'ddr.  s.    A  soldier 

that  roves  about  in  quest  of  plunder.  Ask. 
Marquess,  mir'kwis.  s.    The  right 

word  for  what  is  now  usually  vntten  and 

called  Marquis.     Maaaa. 
To    Materialize,    mi-t^'ri-dl-lze. 

V.  a.    To  regard  as  matter.     Maim. 
Materiate,    m^-t^r^-aU    a.    (91> 

Consisting  of  matter.    Ash. 
Q^  Thus  certain  adjectives  formed  from  sub- 

stantives  are  called  ntateriate  adjectives, 

as  oiUen  finom  oai,  xtooden  from  xacod,  &c . 
Maugre,    mltw'g^lr.    ad.     With    ill 

wilL    Mason.    Notwithstanding,  in  spite 

of     AsK 
To  Mjkander,  mh'ixi'ddr^  v*  n.     T% 

run  winding,  to  be  /otricate.     Mason. 

Menageri£i  mfen-^zhe-Ar-^'.  s.  A 
place  for  keeping  foreign  birds,  and  other 
curious  animak.     Mason. 

Mendicancy, in&o'd^'kaii-s^.  s*  Beg- 
gary.   Mason. 

Mephitic,  m^-f!tlk.  a.  lU  saToured, 
stinking.     Mason. 

M  eteoroscope,  in^-t^'fir-6-sk6pe.  s. 
An  instrument  for  taking  the  magnifzide 
and  distances.     Mason. 

^Xy  This  word,  though  formed  from  the 
Greek,  has,  like  Telcscofe,  angiictzed  its 
termination,  and  thererore  ought  not  to 
have  the  6nal  e  sounded  in  a  distinct  syl- 
lable, as  Mason's  example  from  AUmaU* 
zar  has  pronounced  it. 

Monostrophic,  in6n-6-stPonk.  a* 
Written  in  unvaried  metre*    Mascm. 

MoNOTONicAL,  mSn^ton'^-k^  a. 
Spoken  with  monotony.     A&soh. 

Municipality,  m^-n^-s^-p&l'^&  s. 

The  people  of  a  district  in  the  division  of 

republican  France.     Mason. 
Myopes,  mi'op^z.  s*     Short-sighted 

persons.     Mason.    Singular,  Mjcps. 


N. 

Naiad,  niy'ad.  s*  EDgfish  plural 
Naiads.    A  water  Nymph.     Matetu 

Naiades,  ndy'i-d^z.  s*  The  Latin 
plural  of  i^aiVft^.    ilfara*. 
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Optative,  op'ti-tlv.  a. 

O:^  Upon  a  more  mature  recoHectton  of  the 
analogies  of  the  language,  I  am  still  more 
convinced  of  the  justness  of  the  decision 
on  the  accentuation  of  this  word.  A  cri- 
tick,  with  whom  I  lately  conversed  upon 
it,  contended,  that  the  accent  ought  to  be 
upon  the  a,  because  it  was  on  that  letter 
in  the  preterperfect  tense  of  the  verb  opto, 
optavi.  I  desired  him  to  put  his  argument 
into  form,  and  tell  me,  whether  all  words 
of  this  termitiation  were  to  have  the  same 
accent  as  in  the  preterperfect  tense  of  the 
verb?— ihere  he  could  fgo  no  farther:  I 
could  have  immediately  confronted  him 
with  tentative,  from  tento,  tentcnif  with 
negative,  from  nego,  negavi  g  with  vocative, 
from  vocoy  vocavi;  and  twenty  other  exajn- 
ples,  which  would  have  shown  the  weak- 
ness of  his  reason ;  and  yet  this  gentleman 
is  a  real  scholar,  and  a  man  of  good  sense 
and  great  acuteness.  See  Principles,  No. 
503,  on  the  influence  of  the  Greek  and 
Latin  acc^t  on  that  of  the  English ;  No. 
544,  on  the  influence  of  the  Greek  and 
Latin  quantity  on  that  of  the  English ; 
and  No.  512  on  tJie  terminations  ative  and 
atory, 
OsTEOcbPE,  6s-t^'6-c6pe* 
0^  By  a  great  oversight,  this  word  was 
omitted  in  the  Dictionary,  and,  by  a  still 
greater  oversight,  is  introduced  under  the 
word  DioMtyle,  with  an  «  in  the  last  sylla- 
ble.  This  letter  is  the  more  faulty,  as, 
without  seeming  to  be  an  error,  it  entirely 
.    alters  the  meaning  of  the  word. 

OxTTONE,  6ks'^-tAiie«  s« 

f^  As  1  have  frequently  met  with  this 
word  in  writers  on  prosody,  I  have  made 
use  of  It  in  the  Frinciples,  No.  499;  but 
not  having  met  with  it  in  any  Dictionary, 
I  forgot  to  insert  it,  though  Barytone  has 
notescaped  me .  It  will  be  necessary  there- 
fore to  tell  the  inspector,  that  Oxytone 
cdmesfrom  the  Greek  word  'eft/Torof,  and 
signifies  having  an  acute  accent  on  the 
last  syllable.  For  what  the  acute  accent 
means,  see  Barytone. 


Satire,  s^'tfir.  &• 


bftll;— All;— pAftnd;— -/^n,  tbis. 

0:jr  At  line  51  of  this  article,  afler  the  full 
stop,  at  the  word  lon^,  read,  except  the 
vowel  be  ».  See  Principles,  No.  507,  508, 
509.  To  whicli  we  piay  add,  that  though 
ix>ets  often  bend  the  rhyme  to  their  verse, 
when  they  cannot  bring  their  verse  to  the 
rhyme ;  yet,  w)iere  custom  is  equivocal, 
they  certainly  are  of  some  weight  In  this 
view  we  may  look  upon  pope's  couplet  in 
his  Essay  on  Criticism : 

'*  Leave  dang'rous  truths  to  unsuccessful 

tatiret:  ^ 

"  And  flattery  to  fulsome  dedicators.** 

ScioMACHT,  si-&m'^-k^*  a. ' 

(^  Dr.  Johnson's  folio  accents  this  word 
properly  on  the  second  syllable,  (see  Prin* 
ciples.  No.  518,)  but  the  quarto  on  the 
first. 

Subtile,  sftb'tU-  a.  (140).  Thin, 
fine,  piercing,  acute. 

Subtle,  sfit'tU  a.  (405).  Sly,  artful, 
cunning. 

Q^  These  words  have  been  used  tdmost 
indiscriminately  to  express  these  different 
senses,  as  ma)!  be  seen  in  Johnson ;  but  as 
custom  has  adopted  a  different  spelling 
and  a  different  pronunciation,  it  is  to  be 
presumed  it  has  not  been  without  reason. 
That  the  first  sense  should  extend  itself 
to  the  latter,  is  not  to  be  wondered  at,  as 
words  have  a  tendency  to  fall  into  a  bsd 
sense;  witness  knave,  villain,  &c.;  but 
if  custom  has  marked  this  difference  of 
sense  by  a  difference  of  spelling  and  pro- 
nunciation, it  should  seem  to  be  an  emrt 
of  nature  to  preserve  precision  in  our  ideas. 
If  these  observations  are  j  ust,  the  abstracts 
of  these  words  ought  to  be  kept  as  dis- 
tinct as  their  concretes ;  from  tubtile  ought 
to  be  formed  tubtilty,  and  from  tubtle,  mtb^ 
tletyt  the  b  being  heard,  in  the  two  first, 
and  mute  ip  tb^  two  last 


T, 


TuM.uLosE,  tft-mWAse'.  a* 

q;;j*  There  is  a  class  of  words  in  this  tcrml-  ' 
nation  which  are  variously  accented  hw 
our  Lexicogrsphers,  but  which,  from  their 
derivation  and  form,  ought  certainly  to  be 
pronounced  alike.  This  will  evidently  ap- 
pear from  the  following  sketch. 
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This  book  should  be  returned  to 
the  Library  on  or  before  the  last  date 
stamped  below. 

A  fine  is  incurred  by  retaining  it 
beyond  the  speciRed  time. 

Please  return  promptly. 
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